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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  Vanishina  ^®  ^^®  inclined  to  accept  certain  evi- 
Hosts  of  the  dences  that  have  come  to  our  notice 
Unemployed,  ^j^-^j^  indicate  that  a  turn  of  the  tide 
of  business  affairs  will  soon  be  apparent  in  all  quar- 
ters. A  return  of  industrial  prosperity  after  a  period 
of  depression  almost  always  comes  without  observa- 
tion. The  good  times  are  upon  us  even  while  we  are 
still  imagining  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  bad  times. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that,  with  perhaps  more 
care  and  thoroughness  than  any  other  journal  in  the 
country,  the  Review  of  Reviews  in  the  winter  and 
spring  took  occasion  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  men 
were  out  of  employment  in  the  principal  American 
centres  of  population  and  industry,  and  what  measures 
had  been  devised  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed.  We 
have  now,  just  before  sending  this  number  to  press, 
again  received  direct  and  authoritative  information 
from  nearly  all  the  cities  mentioned  in  our  discussion  of 
relief  measures  early  in  the  present  year.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  report  in  detail,  but  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  state  that  almost  everywhere  it  was  found  possi- 
ble several  weeks  ago  to  abandon  all  special  relief 
measures,  and  to  disband  the  Citizens'  Committees 
under  which  relief  was  administered  in  most  of  the 
large  towns.  Our  Philadelphia  informant,  Mr.  Mc- 
Wade  of  the  Public  Ledger,  who  is  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Citizens'  Permanent  Relief  Committee,  as- 
sures us  that  after  expending  over  $143,000,  the  com- 
mittee has  closed  its  work  with  a  balance  on  hand 
amounting  to  more  than  $12,000.  Mr.  McWade  gives 
us  the  very  striking  information  that  the  recent  open- 
ing of  mills,  factories,  furnaces  and  manufacturing 
establishments  in  general,  has  given  employment  to 
more  than  80,000  persons,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  had  been  dependent  ui)on  the  relief  commit- 
tee for  help.  He  declares  that  "  the  committee's  work 
would  have  been  kept  up  during  the  summer  months 
ha^l  there  been  any  necessity  for  it ;  but  matters  have 
improved  in  ahnost  every  direction."  From  the  New 
England  towns,  where  important  relief  measures 
were  necessary,  wf^  have  received  very  encouraging 
rejiortH.  This  is  particularly  true  as  regards  such 
manufacturing  j^laces  as  Lynn,  Cambridge,  Spring- 
field and  Providence.  The  numbers  of  the  uiKJiti- 
ployed  in  Uoston  last  winter  wen;  variouHly  estiiriati^d, 
as  our  rea/lers  will  remembei-,  but  all  reports  made 


the  total  very  great  indeed.  In  response  to  our 
inquiry  as  to  the  existing  condition,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  terse  and  satisfactory  answer 
from  Mayor  Matthews  :  "  In  reply  to  your  letter  I 
would  say  that  the  relief  work  is  all  ended,  as  well  as 


MAYOR  NATHAN  MATTHEWS,   OF  BOSTON. 

the  necessity  for  it."  This  short  sentence  speaks 
volumes  as  to  the  capacity  of  American  industry  to 
absorb  labor  temporarily  out  of  employment. 


Good  Reports 


The  greatest  relief  work  of  all,  in  some 
from  respects,  was  that  instituted  by  the  citi- 

Many  Centres,  ^ens'  committee  at  Pittsburg.  It  ex- 
pended more  than  a  (juarter  of  a  million  dollars,  half 
of  which  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  contributed.  The 
committee  gave  total  or  partial  support  to  more  than 
14,000  men,  representing  47,000  persons  dependent 
upon  their  labor.  The  relief  operations  have  been 
wound  up  ;  and  while  we  are  informed  that  there  are 
still  a  good  many  men  in  need  of  work,  the  excep- 
tional stress  lias  wholly  disappeared.  The  Ciiudnnati 
situation,  which,  though  severe,  was  admirably  met 
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by  the  rally  of  business  men  and  municipal  authori- 
ties around  the  Associated  Charities  as  a  centre,  is 
quite  normal  again  ;  and  one- third  of  the  special  mu- 
nicipal relief  fund  that  was  apjH'opriated  remains  unex- 
pended. Many  men  are  employed  only  on  part  time, 
and  from  Cincinnati's  workers  in  charity,  as  well  as 
from  those  in  many  cities,  come  to  us  expressions  of 
anxiety  lest  next  winter  should  bring  a  return  of  en- 
forced idleness,  with  less  ability  on  the  part  of  work- 
ingmen  to  bear  the  strain.  The  Baltimore  measures 
of  relief  were  notably  successful,  and  the  emergency 
already  appears  a  matter  of  history.  The  brilliantly 
conceived  relief  plans  of  the  Indianapolis  Commercial 
Club  have  also  been  brought  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion, and  the  labor  conditions  there  are  normal 
once  more,  cases  of  need  being  easily  dealt  with  by  the 
usual  agencies  of  charity.  Favorable  reports  come  also 
from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  At  Chicago,  even  in 
the  short  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  closing  of 
the  Fair,  which  left  the  labor  market  so  abnormally 
congested,  there  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  a 
very  remarkable  adjustment  and  assimilation,  and 
we  are  told  that  there  is  no  prospect  that  there  will 
be  left  a  residue  of  chronic  seekers  for  aid  or 
claimants  upon  public  support.  In  Milwaukee  and 
Toledo,  in  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  greatly  improved 
conditions  are  visible.  Mayor  Major  of  Toledo  re- 
ports the  recent  demand  for  work  of  a  body  of  several 
hundred  men,  who  were  all,  however,  with  a  few 
individual  exceptions,  members  of  the  Polish 
colony.  Our  report  from  Kansas  City  begins  with 
this  sentence  :  "  All  necessity  for  special  relief  of 
the  unemployed  has  disappeared  in  this  community." 
Denver's  situation  has  been  disturbed  again  by  the 
great  Colorado  mining  strikes  and  the  flocking  of 
miners  to  the  chief  city  ;  but  apart  from  these  dis- 
quieting events,  the  situation  is  quite  transformed. 
In  May,  for  examjole,  the  demand  for  labor  in  Colo- 
rado was  very  great.  The  adjustment  of  the  strikes 
and  the  resumption  of  mining  activity  gives  Colorado 
the  assurance  of  a  very  busy  autumn.  A  direct  re- 
port from  San  Francisco  has  not  reached  us  ;  but  from 
general  sources  of  information,  we  may  conclude  that 
such  improvement  as  is  visible  elsewhere  has  been 
experienced  in  like  measure  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
can  be  said  for  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  tliat  the 
most  of  the  men  and  women  who  were  seeking  work 
in  the  winter  and  spring  have  found  employment. 

No  Further  Excuse   '^^^"^'   curiously  enough,  even  wliile 
for  several  "industrial  armies  "are  still 

^  on  their  tedious  and  adventurous  hue 

of  march  to  Washington  to  report  to  Congress  the 
state  of  the  country  and  demand  immediate  legisla- 
tion to  give  relief  to  the  uneiii{)loyed,  the  (;liief  (excuse 
for  the  rally  has  already  disappeared.  Th(»re  is  every 
reason  to  Ixjlievo  that  if  ('ongress  will  but  pass  the 
tariff  })ill  and  adjourn,  the  (inickeiied  wheels  of  man- 
nfactiiriiig  iiidiistry  and  the  call  for  men  lo  harvest 
ripening  crops  and  to  supply  the  demand  f(a'  coal  and 
luni})er   and    otjjer   materials,  will  at  once   att'onl  a 


chance  for  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  United  States 
to  work.  It  is  reasonable  to  estimate  that  fully 
nine-tenths  of  the  unemployed  labor  of  three  or  four 
months  ago  has  already  been  absorbed,  and  a  very 
little  quickening  of  the  industrial  life  will  provide  for 
those  remaining.  Coxeyites  will  then  melt  away  like 
magic,  except  as  they  are  supported  by  the  mistaken 
sympathy  and  hospitality  of  those  who  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  feed  any  applicant  who  professes 
hunger.  In  ordinary  times  in  the  United  States,  the 
existence  of  tramps  is  due  simply  to  the'  amiability 
and  kindness  of  the  country  folk,  who  subsidize  that 
species  of  vagrancy.  But  let  it  not  for  a  moment  be 
thought  that  the  Coxeyites  are  tramps.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  a  very  decent  class  of  workingmen. 
They  belong  especially  to  the  mechanical  trades^ 
The  difficulty  of  an  exact  analysis  of  these  bodies  lies 
in  the  fact  that  there  has  been  so  much  going  and 
coming  that  their  character  has  not  been  always  just 
the  same. 


An  Inspection  Thus  the  writer  made  some  personal  in- 
ofthe  spection,  about  the  middle  of  June,  of 
the  "  industrials  "  encamped  at  Bladens- 
burg,  near  Washington.  In  "  General "  Galvin's 
camp  there  were  about  200  men,  most  of  whom  had 
come  through  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Galvin 
explained  that  some  hundreds  who  began  the  journey 
had  dropped  off  at  various  points  because  they  had 
found  work.  They  were  very  largely  carpenters  and 
members  of  the  building  trades.  Those  who  re- 
mained and  were  in  camp  were  nearly  all  quite 
young.  They  were  very  stalwart,  pleasant,  well- 
spoken  fellows,  for  whose  presence  in  Washington  no 
real  reason  could  be  given  except  that  which  we  gave 
last  month — namely,  that  being  temporarily  out  of 
work,  and  being  restless  and  high-spirited,  they  had 
taken  quite  congenially  to  the  idea  of  such  an  advent- 
ure as  this  trip  to  the  nation's  caxntal.  They  had  not 
tramped,  but  had  made  their  way  on  railroad  trains, 
their  fares  being  in  part  paid  by  the  communities 
through  which  they  passed.  They  were,  quite  largely, 
young  fellows  who  had  gone  to  the  Pacific  Ctmst 
from  points  further  East,  and  liad  not  acquireil  a 
very  fixed  domicile.  They  were  ready  enough  to 
say, — as  they  had  been  taught  to  siiy, — that  Con- 
gress ought  to  give  work  by  proceeding  to  irrigate 
and  improve  the  arid  lands  of  the  great  West,  and 
ought  to  shut  down  upon  the  importation  of  further 
foreign  labor.  But  they  were  evidt>ntly  ready  t\>r  a 
good  excuse  to  give  up  the  mission  anvl  strike  out  ftvr 
their  own  individual  fortunes.  In  the  Coxey  camp 
nearby,  them  wert*  about  1(H)  men,  i»f  whom.  jkmIuhvm, 
one  in  ten  claimed  to  be  a  "  marrie«l  man."  A  littlt* 
furth»>r  iiuiuiiy  generally  reveah>d  tlu'fact  that  tht*«»t» 
st)-called  "  niani»«d  men"  wert*  wnU>wi'rs  without 
childn»n,  ratht»r  than  nun  who  ha»l  left  hungry  faiu- 
ili»\s  behind  them  ami  had  i;one  l\>rtli  in  ^  i  '  iiul 

ilespair  to  Ne»»k  n>hef  for  those  who  NTt<rtMl»' I  <iu. 

Kroju  Hi»m»»  slight  kni»wle«lgt»  of  ctunuiuni.<ttio  «»xn»»ri« 
mentH  and  Utopian  coUtiii«<H,  the  writer  wmh  Mtr\4i|cly 
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reminded  by  the  Coxey  camp  of  certain  romantic 
characteristics  that  pertained  to  some  of  the  attempts 
many  years  ago  in  the  West  to  establish  phalanster- 
ies on  the  Fourier  plan,  and  that  have  marked  other 
detached  projects  in  the  line  of  communism.  The 
Coxeyites  had  pitched  their  tents  around  three- 
and-a-half  sides  of  a  nearly  square  field,  the  middle 
of  which  had  been  converted  into  an  excellent 
baseball  ground.  Good  ball  players  were  numerous 
among  them,  and  spirited  match  games  seemed  to  be 
a  part  of  each  afternoon's  diversion.  In  the  stream 
hard  by  were  plenty  of  fish  ;  and  Chief-Marshal  Carl 
Browne  had  procured  seines  with  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  that  kind  of 
food.  The  various  squads  of  commonwealers  were 
vying  with  each  other  in  the  decoration  of  their  tents 
and  booths.  They  were  laying  out  ornamental  flower 
beds,  and  making  much  ingenious  preparation  of  a 
festive  nature  in  view  of  the  approach  of  the  4th  of 
July.  They  were  all  comfortable,  and,  so  far  as  one 
could  learn,  were  nearly  all  of  them  members  of 
skilled  trades.  Most  of  them  appeared  to  be  from 
twenty  to  twenty -five  years  old.  Inasmuch  as  the 
times  were  dull  at  home  and  they  were  out  of  work 
when  they  started  for  Washington,  and  inasmuch, 
furthermore,  as  they  were  not  obliged  to  give  sup- 
port to  dependent  women  or  children,  they  felt  at 
liberty  to  prolong  somewhat  indefinitely  their  quixotic 
sojourn  at  Washington.  They  were  intelligent 
enough  to  enjoy  the  great  notoriety  they  had  attained. 
There  was  not  a  sick  man  in  the  entire  camp,  and  not 
a  particle  of  evidence  of  grief  or  distress  or  crushed 
spirits.  The  leaders  were  probably  perplexed  ;  but  as 
for  the  men  in  the  ranks,  they  were  well  aware  that 
when  the  times  improved,  or  the  Coxey  business  was 
played  out,  they  could  find  work  at  their  trades.  A 
good  many  of  these  men  were  from  the  industrial 
towns  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  while  Phila- 
delphia was  also  well  represented. 


Tyying 
to  Save 


The  great  object  of  the  leaders  was  to 
c.  ««>.c  save  something  of  the  prestige  of  the 
Appearances,  movement  by  organizing  a  4th  of  July 
demonstration  which  should  give  evidence  of  a  most 
excellent  patriotic  feeling.  Every  effort  was  being 
ma/le  to  get  the  much-delayed  Kelly  forces  to  Wash- 
ington to  i)articii)ate  in  the  parade  on  the  Nation's 
birthday.  It  was  also  proposed  by  Marshal  Carl 
Browne  to  bring  into  the  line  of  march  a  good  many 
thousands  of  the  colored  i)eople  oi  the  District  of 
0;lumbia.  It  was  evident  enough  that  so  far  as  any- 
thing Horious  was  concerned,  the  movement  had  fallen 
completely  flat.  Among  the  i>lain  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  especially  the  working  people,  one 
discovered  that  great  sympathy  was  felt  for  Coxey 
and  the  "  industrials."  It  was  well  nigh  the  unani- 
mous ojnnion  of  the  people  that  the  reception  of  the 
Coxey  army  by  the  Washington  ])olice  had  been 
Htnpid  and  brutal  in  the  (jxirenie,  and  highly  un- 
<;alled  for  by  the  facts  of  the  situation.  It  was  also 
held  tliat  tlie  incarcoration  of  Messrs.  Cox(;y,  Browne 
and  Jones  for  twenty  days,  for  the  sole  offense  of 


having  trodden  upon  the  grass  in  the  Capitol  grounds, 
was  an  unmerited  and  extreme  punishment.  There 
was  no  sign  of  any  policy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Coxey 
except  to  endeavor  to  collect  food  enough  to  maintain 
the  camp  for  some  time  to  come,  and  thus  to  wait  for 
something  to  turn  up  that  would  lessen  the  appear- 
ance of  complete  fiasco. 

The  Serious  ^^^  although  it  seems  to  us  evident  that 
Aspect  of  the  improved  conditions  of  employment 
oxeyism.  ^^^  taking  away  the  immediate  occasion 
of  this  particular  movement  called  Coxeyism,  we 
have  no  desire  to  belittle  that  movement  unduly  or 
to  refuse  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  are  deeply 
serious  conditions  out  of  which  it  has  in  part  come 
forth.  The  return  of  a  brief  season  of  prosperity 
may  obscure  those  conditions  somewhat,  but  may 
not  remove  them.  It  is  the  business  of  the  states- 
man, the  journalist,  and  the  intelligent  citizen  to  face 
these  conditions  frankly  and  earnestly  in  order  that 
Coxeyism  may  not  return  to  plague  us  in  some  more 
dangerous  form.  It  is  gratifying  to  believe  that 
therf  is  not  so  much  distress  throughout  the  country 
as  there  was  three  months  ago.  But  we  ought  not 
lightly  to  forget  how  widespread  and  how  painful 
that  distress  was  through  a  period  of  about  half  a 
year.  We  cannot  count  forever  upon  the  buoyancy 
of  American  conditions.  Elsewhere  we  are  glad  to 
publish  an  article  on  Coxeyism  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Stead.  He  prepared  it  primarily  for  the  readers  of 
his  English  Review  of  Reviews,  and  it  was  based  of 
necessity  upon  newspaper  reports.  But  it  seems  to 
us  not  only  a  more  graphic  and  picturesque  account 
of  the  rallying  and  marching  of  the  "industrials" 
than  anything  that  has  appeared  on  our  own  side  of 
the  water,  but  it  also  approaches  the  subject  with  a 
better  estimate  of  the  significance  of  Coxeyism  than 
most  of  our  American  writers  have  given  in  their 
disquisitions.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  of  Mr. 
Stead's  inferences  in  detail,  but  with  the  general 
spirit  and  purport  of  his  discussion  we  most  heartily 
coincide. 


Progress 


The  revised  tariff  bill  has  been  making  its 
of" the'  way  through  the  Senate,  and  its  schedules 
Tariff  Bill,  j^^^yg  undergone  considerable  further 
change,  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  increased  protection. 
It  seems  to  be  the  belief  in  well-informed  political 
circles  in  Washington  that  the  bill  will  be  passed 
through  all  stages  and  become  a  law  before  the  end 
of  July.  It  is  expected  that  the  conference  committee 
of  the  two  houses  will  not  very  greatly  alter  the  re- 
sults of  the  closely  contested  work  of  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  whole  measure,  including  the  income  tax, 
will  be  promptly  accepted  by  both  chambers  in  the 
form  agreed  ui)on  T)y  the  conferrees  ;  nor  is  tliere  any 
question  as  to  the  President's  prompt  signature.  The 
innovation  of  the  income  tax  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  dul)ious  feature  of  the  programme.  As  for  the 
tariff  part  of  the  measure,  it  r(;niains  strongly  protect- 
ive ;  but  with  duties  that  average  perhaps  twenty 
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per  cent,  lower  than  those  of  the  McKinley  act.  It 
seems  to  be  settled  that  wool  is  to  be  upon  the  free 
list,  while  the  mannfactnrers  of  woolen  goods  are  to 
be  well  protected.  The  result  of  the  contest  in  the 
Senate  over  the  sugar  schedule  was  to  restore  all 
grades  of  sugar  to  a  considerable  ad  valorem  tax, 
with  a  differential  in  favor  of  refined  sugar  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  Refiners'  Trust.  It  should 
be  explained  that  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  re- 
fined sugar  is  less  than  that  of  the  existing  law,  which 
admits  raw  sugar  free,  taxes  refilled  foreign  sugar, 
and  gives  a  bounty  to  the  home  producers.  But  the 
dates  upon  which  the  new  system  is  to  go  into  oper- 
ation according  to  the  Senate's  action  would  seem  to 
operate  most  improperly  in  favor  of  the  Trust  and 
against  the  public  treasury. 


Scandals 
and 


The  battle  in  committee  over  the  sugar 
schedule  was  a  long  and  fierce  one,  and 
Investigations,  (j^^jj-jng  its  pendency  there  was  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  speculation  on  the  New  York  mar- 
ket in  the  stocks  of  the  Sugar  Trust.  It  was  charged 
by  several  newspapers  that  Senators  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  knowledge  of  affairs  in  the  Finance 
Committee  room  to  speculate  on  their  own  account 
or  to  give  * '  tips "  to  friends.  It  was  also  charged 
that  improper  means  had  been  used  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Sugar  Trust  to  gain  the  support  of  Dem- 
ocratic Senators.  The  result  of  these  charges  was  an 
investigation  committee  which  held  many  sittings  in 
June  behind  closed  doors,  and  which,  at  the  time  this 
record  is  written,  had  accomplished  very  little  except 
to  create  the  impression  that  the  scandal  was  at  bot- 
tom a  much  worse  one  than  the  public  would  ever 
know.  Another  investigation  meanwhile  had  been 
in  progress.  It  grew  out  of  the  discovery  that  im- 
perfect armor  plates  for  some  of  the  ships  of  the  new 
navy  had  been  furnished  by  the  Carnegie  company. 
It  appeared  some  time  ago,  when  the  discovery  was 
first  made,  that  the  frauds  had  been  perpetrated  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  any  responsible  member  of  the 
Carnegie  company  ;  and  a  considerable  penalty  was 
paid,  the  amount  being  fixed  by  Secretary  Herbert 
and  accepted  by  the  company  in  fault.  But  it  has 
seemed  necessary  to  probe  the  whole  subject  more 
deeply  and  to  hold  a  Congressional  inquest  upon  the 
methods  of  inspection  employed  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  its  dealings  with  the  great  firms  that  supply 
materials.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  make  any  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  this  investigation,  although 
enough  has  been  disclosed  to  show  that  incpiiry  was 
needed  and  that  its  results  are  likely  to  be  salutary. 

A  Reipite  There  is  one  consoling  reflection  for  those 
from  Tariff  wlio  866  Httle  to  admire  in  the  tariff  work 
LrgiHiatiun.  ^^j.  ^j^^^  preacuit  CongH'SH  ;  and  that  n'lh-c- 
tion  is  that  whalevor  n-sult  may  bo  aniv(Hl  at  now  is 
likely  to  remain  undisturbcMl  for  several  years.  Even 
if  Mi(!  It<'pu])licanH  Hhould  bo  hiicc.ommI'uI  in  a  majority 
of  tim  CongrcHHioiial  iliMtric^H  ntnxt  Novomhor,  it  holds 
true  that  Mr.  (Meviihuid  is  to  remain  iti  tho  Wliit«» 
IIoUHe  until  llio  ond  of  tlio  period   for  wliicit  tlio  noxt 


Congress  will  be  elected.  And  it  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  supposed  that  either  the  Senate  or  the  President 
would  acquiesce  in  any  important  tariff  changes  that 
might  be  proposed  by  the  Fifty-fourth  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives whose  term  will  end  March  4,  1897.  The 
situation  of  the  parties  is  such  that  there  promises  to 
be  something  like  a  deadlock  which  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  either  the  Republicans  or  the  Democrats, 
however  much  they  might  wish  it,  to  accomplish  any 
sweeping  tariff  legislation  for  four  or  five  years  from 
the  end  of  the  present  session.  If  the  Senate  had  re- 
fused to  accept  the  Wilson  bill  in  any  form  in  the 
present  session,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  Mc- 
Kinley law  would  have  remained  in  force  for  several 
years  longer. 


A  stable 

Equilibrium 

Wanted. 


The  business  interests  of  the  country 
taken  as  a  whole  have  now  got  quite 
beyond  any  very  marked  interest  in 
the  particular  form  of  the  tariff,  and  are  only  asking 
politicians  to  do  one  thing  or  another,  and  then  allow 
the  country  a  period  of  peace.  Even  high  protection- 
ists in  business  circles  have  begun  to  take  a  different 
view  of  the  subject,  because  they  preceive  that  high 
duties  are  more  liable  to  political  attack  and  that  the 
country  needs  to  find  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium 
far  more  than  it  needs  great  and  stimulating  drafts 
of  protectionism.  Business  men  have  been  following 
the  tariff  discussion  of  late  with  a  view  chiefly  of 
finding  out  what  is  the  worst  solution  that  they  need 
anticipate  or  fear,  and  have  been  making  their  x)lans 
with  reference  to  the  least  advantageous  rather  than 
the  most  advantageous  tariff  conditions.  Conse- 
quently, so  far  as  business  shows  signs  of  revival,  it 
is  upon  a  basis  of  extreme  caution  and  sobriety.  In 
some  quarters  it  is  expected  that  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  and  the  opening  of  the  season  of  fall  trade 
will  usher  in  a  period  of  revived  business  activity 
that  will  embrace  every  line  of  industry  and  astonish 
the  whole  country. 

The  success    of  the  Republicans    in  the 
Republican     Qy^vtow  elections  on  June  4,   when  Mr. 

Gams.  "  ^    .       ^        ,  ,1-1 

William  Fame  Lord  was  elected  governor 
by  a  plurality  of  fifteen  thousand,  will  undoubtedly 
be  regarded  as  a  reaction  against  Populist  tendencies 
and  the  eccentricities  of  Governor  Pennoyer's  admin- 
istration. There  is  a  pretty  strong  feeling  that  this  ia 
a  Republican  year,  and  that  lH>th  Populists  and  Dt'intv 
crats  will  at  least  temporaiily  lose  some  of  the 
ground  which  they  had  wrostfd  away  from  the  party 
that  was  once  so  generally  ill  powt-r  throughout  the 
Western  States. 

The  prestige  of  a  third  iM\rty  group  in  a 
The  Populists    it»,i„ijitive  body  is  never  higli  until  tht^re 

In  Congress.  "  ,         -^  ..   i.i     *.     » 

bfgnis  to  be  stnne  imvsjHH't  that  it  njay 
hold  the  balanctu)f  power.  Bt«twtH>n  tht»  rt>giihir  and 
dominant  parties,  in  spitt*  of  the  frtMiuent  show  i»f 
bit  tor  animosity.  tht»n*  is  always  a  certain  measnrt*  ivf 
anionity  and  good  luidrrstaniling.  T!»»'  tlurd  pt^rty, 
on  tht*  t»ther  haml.  with  n»>  great  in'wsp»jH>rN  to 
chauipltm  its  uitMuhors  and  witli  iu»  jmtr\'n<»K«'  t»»  l"<>- 
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stow^  finds  scant  respect  shown  to  it.  Its  views  and 
arguments  are  too  often  misrepresented  by  the  press, 
its  members  held  up  to  ridicule,  and  its  position  mis- 
interpreted and  misunderstood.  The  Populists  in 
Washington  have  found  themselves  in  some  such  a 
situation.  Of  late,  however,  they  have  been  less 
neglected  and  their  prestige  has  seemed  to  show  dis- 
tinct gains.  This  may  be  due  to  the  exigencies  of  party 
strife  in  the  Senate.  The  Democratic  party  has  found 
it  so  difficult  to  hold  its  own  members  together  in 
its  long  and  tedious  effort  to  pass  a  revised  tariff  bill, 
that  it  has  been  glad  to  welcome  from  time  to  time 
the  support  that  one  or  more  of  the  four  Populist 
Senators  might  choose  to  give  :  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  Republicans  have  if  possible  been  even  more  anx- 
ious to  win  the  Populist  support  for  their  view  of  the 
wool  tariff,  of  the  sugar  bounty  or  of  some  other  contro- 
verted schedule.    Meanwhile,  the  little  Populist  group 
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in  each  house  has  pursued  its  even  course,  and  by  sheer 
industry  and  attention  to  business  has  accomplished 
far  more  than  might  have  been  expected,  with  the 
odds  of  numbers  so  overwhelmingly  against  it.  There 
has  been  an  impression  quite  general  throughout  the 
East  that  the  Populist  party  is  fanatical  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  that  its  doctrines  are  those  of  advanced  so- 
cialism, and  that  its  principal  motive  is  the  virtual 
re7>udiation  of  public  and  y)rivate  indebtedness,  the 
confiscation  of  the  i)VO\)(iYiY  of  railway  and  other 
corporations,  and  the  x^lunging  of  the  country  into  a 
cheap-money  debauch.  Along  with  this  opinion  of 
Poimlism  thei-e  is  an  impression  common,  if  not  alto- 
gether prevalent,  that  the  Populists  who  have  come  to 
the  front  as  lf;adf;rs  in  several  Western  and  Southern 
Stat<3H,  and  those  who  have  been  sent  to  Wasliington 
a«  Senators  and  Rejjresentatives,  are  either  fanatics 
and  cranks  of  limitfid  int<;lligenee  and  (!X(;(H;dingly 
pemiciouH   ideas,  (jr  frlsf;  are  aml^itious  demagc^gues 


who  are  Populists  at  this  particular  moment  for  their 
own  interest  and  advancement. 

The  New  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Populism  stands  represented  at 
Sectional-  Washington,  it  is  only  right  that  it  should 
'■*"'■  be  fairly  and  truthfully  reported.  We  are 
hearing  much  of  a  new  sectionalism  which  is  said  to 
be  arraying  the  West  and  Southwest  against  the  East, 
and  to  be  instigated  and  propagated  by  the  Populist 
party.  We  have  even  heard  threats  of  the  secession 
from  the  Union  of  a  portion  of  the  United  States 
unless  certain  legislation  should  be  accomplished. 
From  Kansas,  Colorado  and  other  Western  common- 
wealths have  come  to  the  Eastern  press  many  extrava- 
gant reports  of  extreme  political  and  social  unrest, 
mingled  with  warnings  calculated  to  alarm  the  timid 
Eastern  mind  and  to  deepen  the  conviction  already 
existing  among  the  un traveled  residents  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  that  the  West  is  rabid  and  terrible, 
and  that  its  views  and  sentiments  must  of  necessity 
be  treated  with  sharp  suspicion.  It  is  extremely  un- 
fortunate that  this  sectional  spirit  should  have  been 
so  disagreeably  awakened.  The  blame  is  perhaps  to 
be  aoout  evenly  divided.  The  East  might  well 
have  ascertained  that  a  few  noisy  and  ex- 
treme men  do  not  make  up  the  West  nor 
express  its  sentiments.  The  West,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  represented  by  some  of  its  chosen  leaders, 
might  well  have  spoken  with  more  discrim: nation 
and  sobriety  regarding  the  moneyed  classes  and  in- 
terests of  the  East.  The  Populists  declare  that  their 
party  is  not  a  transient  movement  but  that  it  has 
come  to  stay  permanently  and  to  prevail.  The  leaders 
of  all  the  third-party  movements  that  have  preceded 
the  Populist  party  since  the  war  have  held  the  same 
view.  They  have  declared  that  the  old  parties,  one 
or  both,  were  doomed  to  speedy  disintegration  and 
that  the  new  party  was  destined  to  rise  to  a  period  of 
dominance,  just  as  the  Republican  party,  seizing 
upon  new  issues,  had  made  itself  the  party  of  progress 
and  had  at  length  triumphed  in  1860.  But  the  third- 
party  movements  of  the  past  twenty-five  years 
have  all  been  transient,  so  far  as  the  structure  was 
concerned.  That  they  have  exercised  a  wide-spread 
and  important  I6avening  influence  is  not  to  be  denied. 

o     ,.       Whether  the  Populist  party  is  to  prove  itself 

Populism  -,  ,        „  ,  A-  j^        j^-         1 

as  a  capable  of  amalgamating  a  great  national 
Leaven.  pQij^^jcal  Organization,  or  whether  its  work 
is  to  be  done  through  a  leavening  of  the  old  parties  to 
a  more  or  less  extent  with  its  doctrines  and  ideas,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  At  present  its  influence  evidently 
is  that  of  a  leavening  ingredient.  The  Democratic 
party,  now  in  full  nominal  power  at  Washington, 
was  brought  into  authority  upon  a  very  distinct  plat- 
form, that  declared  its  monetary  views  and  principles. 
The  chief  part  of  its  revenue  programme  was  a  tariff 
so  prepared  as  to  be  highly  productive  of  revenue, 
and  not  arrang(Ml  for  purposes  of  protection.  Now  it 
is  perfectly  oljvious  that  the  value  and  volume  of  our 
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national  imports  are  such  as  to  make  the  production 
of  a  sufficient  revenue  by  customs  duties  a  feasible 
undertaking,  especialb'  when  tlie  amount  necessary 
from  the  custom  houses  is  diminished  by  the 
proceeds  of  an  internal  revenue  tax  upon  whisky 
and  tobacco.  The  Democrats  were  therefore  under 
no  necessity  to  change  the  main  outlines  of 
their  revenue  programme.  Yet  they  have  proceeded 
to  construct  a  tariff  with  a  view  mainly  to  the  pro- 
tection of  American  industries,  rather  than  to  the 
production  of  public  revenue  ;  and  they  have  incor- 
porated in  their  measure  an  income-tax  system  that 
is  wholly  foreign  to  any  hint  or  suggestion  in  the 
Chicago  platform,  or  any  expression  or  understand- 
ing upon  which  they  were  placed  in  power.  The 
Populist  platform  adopted  at  Omaha  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1893,  had  expressly  demanded  an  income  tax. 
The  adoption  therefore  by  the  Democrats  of  this 
Populist  plank,  dealing  with  a  matter  of  such  car- 
dinal importance,  may  justly  be  called  a  mighty 
manifestation  of  the  working  of  the  Populist  leaven. 
So  great  a  third-party  triumph  as  the  acceptance  by 
the  dominant  party  of  this  income-tax  demand,  is 
almost  without  a  parallel.  It  lifts  the  Populist 
party  to  a  position  of  dignity  and  prestige  that  had 
not  been  previously  accorded  to  it. 

In  the  Democratic  platform  adopted  at  Chi- 
fnstance.    ^^»^  there  was  no  plank  more  specific  or 

unequivocal  than  the  one  which  demanded 
the  repeal  of  the  10  per  cent,  tax  upon  issues  of  state 
banks.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  national  banking 
laws  in  the  war  period,  the  paper  money  in  circula- 
tion in  the  United  States  was  issued  by  banks  char- 
tered under  various  state  laws,  some  of  which  were 
not  well  guarded.  The  consequence  was  that  much 
of  this  paper  money  was  discredited,  and  that  the  lack 
of  a  uniformly  guaranteed  currency  led  to  harmful 
speculation  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  depression  and 
discouragement  of  legitimate  business  on  the  other. 
Congress  cleared  the  country  of  these  issues  of  state- 
bank  money  thirty  years  ago  by  the  simple  device  of 
levying  a  heavy  tax  upon  banks  issuing  such  notes. 
The  Democratic  demand  for  a  repeal  of  this  tax  in 
their  last  national  platform  was  in  effect  a  demand 
for  the  re-establishment  of  paper  money  issued  under 
authority  of  state  laws.  The  Populist  platform  on 
the  other  hand  declared  :  "  We  demand  a  national 
currency,  safe,  sound  and  flexible,  issued  by  the 
general  government  only,  a  full  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  and  tliat  without  the  use 
of  banking  corporations."  It  so  hai)pens  that 
the  Democrats  in  Congress,  posstvssing  a  sweep- 
ing majority  with  which  to  enforct)  their  doc- 
trines, have  now  distinctly  and  delil)erately  voted 
down  the  i)n)p()sitioTi  to  rep<iHl  the  Htatebank 
tax.  This  d«!niaiid  for  t\u)  rejx'al  of  the  statti-bank 
tax  was  the  only  allusion  in  the  Dtnnocrratic  platform 
to  isHiieH  of  puprr  monoy,  (^xcc^pting  for  i\ui  doniand, 
in  the  plank  upon  HJlver,  that  all  paper  ciirrnni  y  hIiuII 
be  kei)t  at  par  with  and  redeeinabh^  in  tliucoin  of  the 


country.  The  Democratic  majority  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  under  Mr.  Springer's 
chairmanship  have  of  late  been  industriously  at 
work  upon  some  plan  of  national  paper  money  to  be 
issued  by  the  general  government.  They  would  have 
it  find  its  way  into  circulation  through  the  medium 
of  a  new  banking  system  that  shall  be  so  devised  as 
to  swallow  up  the  existing  national  and  state  banks. 
The  defeat  of  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  10  per  cent, 
tax  may  be  claimed  by  the  Republicans  as  well  as  the 
Populists  as  a  triumph  for  their  position  ;  but  in  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  consequence  of  that  defeat,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  Populist  leaven  is  destined  to 
work  more  effectively  upon  the  Democratic  majority 
than  the  Republican  doctrine  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  national  banking  system  with  an  increase 
of  its  facilities  for  the  issue  of  notes. 

The  Populist  ^^  *^®  three  parties  the  Populists  alone 
Leaven  and  demanded  in  their  platform  the  free  and 
the  Coinage,  ^^nlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at 
the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1.  The  Democratic 
and  Republican  platforms,  as  regards  the  coinage 
question,  were  so  much  alike  that  one  might  have 
been  substituted  for  the  other  without  affecting  in 
the  slightest  degi-ee  the  position  that  was  taken. 
Both  parties  declared  against  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  unless  by  international  agi'eement  or  by  home 
legislation  such  a  ratio  could  be  agreed  upon  as  would 
unquestionably  maintain  the  parity  of  all  of  the 
different  kinds  of  dollars,  metallic  and  paper,  that 
enter  into  our  monetary  circulation.  The  position  of 
the  Populists  and  that  of  the  two  great  parties  was 
widely  different.  The  Populists  demanded  immedi- 
ate and  unconditional  free  coinage  of  silver,  while 
the  other  two  parties  demanded  the  maintenance  of 
the  gold  standard,  with  no  suggestion  of  a  change 
except  possibly  that  there  might  be  an  agreement 
among  the  leading  nations  to  rehabilitate  silver.  It 
is  too  early  to  declare  that  the  working  of  the  Popu- 
list leaven  is  soon  to  make  itself  manifest  in  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  a  free-silver  law.  Yet 
those  who  know  the  minds  of  the  men  who  sit 
in  legislative  halls  at  Washington,  are  i^)erfectly 
aware  that  the  silver  question  is  regarded  by 
them  as  a  far  more  pressing  and  important  one 
than  the  tariff'  question,  and  that  the  disposition  to 
try  the  experiment  of  free  coinage  at  16  to  1  is  l)e- 
coniing  almost  irrepressible.  It  is  hardly  tix)  mucli 
to  declare  that  the  only  effective  restraint  against  si> 
bold  and  i)ossibly  so  violt^nt  and  destructive  an  exiH»ri- 
ment  lies  in  the  certainty  of  a  l*ivsiilential  veto.  As 
to  the  almost  complete  inoculation  o(  t\w  l)t»nuK'ratic 
Senators  and  Hepresrntativtvs  with  the  virus  of  tlio 
Populist  free-comagt*  dtu-triiu*,  there  can  Umu»  di»ubt. 
The  extt»nt  to  which  thr  importance  i>f  tht»silvt»r  ques- 
tion and  the  desirability  of  frt't»silver  t'oinagt' have  Ih«- 
gun  to  makt*  thtMnsi<lv(>s  t'tlt  among  b^istt*rn  Kt<puhli< 
can  l»»ad»Ms  has  hvvu  Hutllci»<ntly  shown  h\  S^natiO' 
Lodgt»'sM»<rious  propoNition  ti»  emUuk  mnui  frt»t»  ctiin- 
ug«^  iind»>r  the  idea  that  wt<  can  coniiH<l  i>tht>r  nutuaui 
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to  join  us  in  this  policy  by  threats  of  tariff  legislation 
against  them.  Ex-Speaker  Reed,  the  Republican 
leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  commit- 
ted himself  at  least  tentatively  to  this  same  plan 
through  an  interview  published  in  the  JPbrfTi/g/i/Z?/ i^e- 
view.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  this  means  a 
tremendous  departure  from  the  position  taken  by  the 
Republicans  in  their  Minneapolis  platform.  Free 
coinage  under  amicable  international  agreement  and  a 
policy  of  national  free  coinage  coupled  with  a 
tariff  war  against  nations  that  decline  to  open  their 
mints  to  silver  as  a  money  of  equal  authority  with 
gold,  are  widely  different  propositions.  If  Senator 
Lodge  and  Speaker  Reed  are  ready,  deliberately  and 
in  good  faith,  to  maintain  this  new  position,  it  must 
at  least  be  admitted  that  the  Populistic  leaven  has 
wrought  mightily  upon  their  monetary  views.  For 
now  the  only  points  remaining  at  issue  between  them 
and  the  Populists  would  be  first  the  extent  of  the  re- 
prisals our  commercial  policy  should  undertake  to 
pursue  against  England,  and  second,  the  question  of 
the  coinage  ratio.  The  first  question  ought  not  to 
afford  great  difficulties  to  experienced  negotiators, 
and  as  to  the  second  matter,  we  can  hardly  think  that 
if  Mr.  Lodge,  Mr.  Reed  and  their  friends  are  really 
going  to  uphold  free  silver  coinage,  they  can  stand 
out  against  the  arguments  for  the  existing  ratio  of 
16  to  1.  Ncbcdy  can  deny  the  working  of  the  Popu- 
list leaven  as  regards  the  Income  Tax,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  national  versus  state  issues  of  paper  money. 


But  in  our  judgment  the  Poi)ulist  leaven  in  the  direc- 
tion of  free  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  is  working 
yet  more  deeply  and  ominously. 


Populism 


The  Populist  party  adopted  no  tariff 
and  the  Tariff  pl^^i^  whatsoever  in  its  Omaha  plat- 
form. It  believed  that  there  were 
other  questions  more  fundamental  than  the  tariff, 
and  that  the  purification  of  politics  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  some  other  issues  would  make  it  more  pos- 
sible to  deal  with  the  tariff  question  upon  its  merits, 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large.  Its  criti- 
cism of  the  tariff  struggle  between  the  two  great 
parties  was  embodied  in  the  following  language  : 

"We  have  witnessed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  struggles  of  the  two  great  political  parties 
for  power  and  plunder,  while  grievous  wrongs  have  been 
inflicted  upon  the  people.  We  charge  that  the  control- 
ling interests  dominating  both  thes ;  parties  have  per- 
mitted the  existing  dreadful  conditions  to  develop  with- 
out a  serious  effort  to  prevent  or  restrain  them.  Neither 
do  they  now  promise  any  substantial  reform.  They  have 
agreed  together  to  ignore  in  the  coming  campaign  every 
issue  but  one  ;  they  propose  to  drown  the  outcries  of  a 
plundered  people  with  the  uproar  of  a  sham  battle  over 
the  tariff,  so  that  capitalists,  corporations,  national 
banks,  rings,  trusts,  watered  stock,  demonetization  of 
silver  and  the  oppressions  of  the  usurers  may  all  be  lost 
sight  of." 

This  denunciation  of  the  two  parties  seemed  to  the 
country  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation  quite  too  dis- 


From  photOKraphH  hy  HpII,  WaHhlnKton,  D.  C. 
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From  photographs  by  Bell,  Washington,  D.  C. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN  DAVIS,  OF  KANSAS. 


SENATOR  PEFFER,  OF  KANSAS. 


mal  and  overdrawn  ;  but  in  view  of  what  has  actu- 
ally happened,  and  of  the  existing  state  of  pending 
tariff  legislation,  there  are  many  citizens  who  vote 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  old  parties  who  will  feel 
inclined  to  sympathize  somewhat  with  the  view  that 
the  Populists  recorded  in  their  platform  two  years 
ago.  It  has  no  doubt  been  somewhat  of  a  sham  bat- 
tle, this  long  fight  over  the  tariff.  The  ruling  party 
in  the  Senate  has  made  no  disinterested  attempt  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  but  has  in- 
dulged in  an  unseemly  scramble  for  the  protection 
of  this  locality  or  interest  or  trust  or  combination, 
and  for  tVie  corresponding  punishment  of  some  other 
locality  or  interest  or  combination.  The  outcome  is 
much  what  the  Populists  had  predicted,  and  appears 
to  be  viewed  by  them  with  more  equanimity  and  less 
concern  than  by  anybody  else.  Here  again,  it  seems 
to  us,  the  Populists  have  scored  something  ;  although 
in  a  less  definite  way.  Their  prediction  was  that  this 
D<'iii(K-niti(;  victory — won  on  a  i)retense  of  settling  tht' 
tariff  question  and  on  a  claim  that  their  settlement 
of  that  (piestion  would  bring  about  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  Ix'neticent  results, — would  jn-ovc^  a 
disappointment.  Furthermore,  the  Populist  decla- 
ration tliat  tlie  solution  of  these  quoHtions  would  re- 
(juire  a  statesmunHhii)  more  free  from  improper  InMu 
once,  has  seemed  to  bo  shamefully  v»»rihed  hy  tlu) 
cinMunHtHMCPH  under  wliich  the  tariff  nuuisuro  has 
been  handled  in  the  Senate. 


Thus  it  would  appear  that  upon  the  conclu- 
^  Grot!/."'  ^^^^  o^  *^®  present  session  of  Congress,  the 

Populist  members  may  fairly  return  to  their 
Western  constituencies  with  tHe  claim  that  their 
views  have  gained  gi-ound ;  that  whether  Populism 
under  that  name  as  a  recognized  movement  stands  or 
falls,  its  impress  for  better  or  for  worse  will  have 
been  left  upon  the  statute  books,  and  upon  the  senti- 
ments and  attitudes  of  leading  statesmen  in  the  other 
parties.  These  Populists  at  Washington  may  also 
make  some  fair  claim  as  to  their  personal  fidelity.  In 
a  session  when  absenteeism  has  been  most  scandalous, 
and  when  the  party  in  power,  despite  its  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  has  for  weeks  together  found  it  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  secure  a  quorum,  the  little  band  of 
Populists  have  been  in  their  seats,  and  have  attended 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  a!ul  knowledge  to  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  the  nation  ami  of  their  constituents. 
They  have  not  been  found  among  groui>s  of  idlers 
and  carousers  in  cloak  rooms,  and  they  have  not  lK't»u 
known  as  spoilsnu^n  or  i>tfice  ji>blH»rs.  Tht»y  havt»  fiU- 
lowtul  the  dt^bates  with  close  attention  and  have  jvar- 
ticipated  studiously  and  t>arne.stly.  If  on  the  i»ne 
hand  they  havt^  shown  no  tninsct»ndeut  ability  Ht( 
statesnuMi,  orators  or  parliam»»ntarianM,  th»»y  havt*  on 
the  other  hand  maintained  an  excetHlingly  i^hhI 
avtuage  in  theHO  regards.  Vi«ry  few  ot  theiu  vhuiM 
by  any  iM)SHihility  b««  rt«ganled  tkM  Udoii|ptiK  to 
tlje  politiiian  elans.     S|H<aklug  gt^nerally,  they  nin,v  W 
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said  to  be  fair  representatives  of  the  honest,  well- 
intentioned  citizenship  of  the  States  from  which  they 
come.  Senator  Peffer  is  doubtless  somewhat  dreary 
and  tedious  as  a  debater,  and  he  does  not  make  the 
impression  of  a  very  powerful  personality;  but  he 
seems  to  have  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  to  have  convinced  them  that  he  repre- 
sents a  high  standard  of  citizenship.  Senator  Kyle, 
of  South  Dakota,  is  still  a  young  man,  of  fine  presence 
and  agreeable  manners, — a  well-educated  Congrega- 
tional minister,  of  wide  Western  experience,  and  of 
the  most  unblemished  reputation.  Senator  Stewart, 
of  Nevada,  is  a  veteran  in  public  life,  whose  transfer 
from  the  Republican  column  to  the  Populist  squad 


REPRESENTATIVE  LAFE  PENCE,  OF  COLORADO. 

has  been  due  to  his  convictions  on  the  silver  question. 
No  one  will  deny  his  right  to  speak  as  a  great  ex- 
pert in  monetary  science.  Of  Senator  Allen,  of  Ne- 
braska, whose  appearance  is  still  more  recent,  we 
write  at  length  elsewhere  in  this  number.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  Pcjpulists  number 
a>x>ut  a  dozen,  five  of  whom  are  from  Kansas.  Mr. 
Jerry  Simpson,  and  Mr.  John  Davis  are  the  most 
prr>minent  of  tlie  Kansas  delegation.  The  other  three 
are  Benjamin  H.  Clover,  John  G.  Ctis  and  William 
Baker.  Mr.  Simpson,  who  has  sustained  an  immense 
amount  of  rather  superfluous  newsi)ap(!r  badinage,  is  a 
public  speaker  of  unusual  dinjctness  and  force,  and  as 
a  man  lie  seems  strong  in  tlie  est(;em  of  th(jse  who 
knr>w  liim  well.  lie  is  unfortunately  ill  and  for  some 
time  has  been  unabl<5  toatteri'l  to  his  Congrrjssional 
duties.     Mr.  John  Davis  is  a  man  of  natural  conser- 


vatism, who  makes  the  impression  of  firmness  and  of 
intelligence.  Besides  Mr.  Allen  in  the  Senate,  Ne- 
braska has  two  Populists  in  the  House,  namely,  Will- 
iam A.  McKeighan  and  Omer  M.  Kem.  Mr.  Mc- 
Keighan  is  a  farmer  who  served  in  an  Illinois  cavalry 
regiment  through  the  war,  and  who  has  for  perhaps 
thirty  years  taken  a  very  active  part  in  farmers'  or- 
ganizations and  movements.  He  is  serving  his 
second  term  in  Congress,  and  while  somewhat  unpre- 
possessing in  appearance  and  unpretentious  in  man- 
ner, he  has  gained  the  respect  of  his  fellow  Con- 
gressmen through  his  analytic  mind,  his  readiness  of 
speech  and  his  manifest  sincerity.  Mr.  Kem  is  also 
serving  his  second  term,  is  thirty-eight  years  of  age 
and  began  Nebraska  life  as  a  homesteader  in  Custer 
County  in  1882.  Colorado's  two  Representatives, 
Messrs.  Lafe  Pence,  of  Denver,  and  John  C.  Bell,  of 
Mont  Rose,  are  both  Populists. 


The 

Lexow 

Investigation. 

weeks  has 
corruption 


The  subject  that  has  engrossed  more  at- 
tention than  any  other  in  the  press  ot 
New  York  City  during  the  past  few 
been  the  revelations  of  blackmail  and 
in  the  police  department,  as  brought  to 
light  by  the  investigating  committee  of  the  State 
Senate  under  Senator  Lexow's  chairmanship.  There 
have  been  legislative  inquests  upon  corrupt  adminis- 
tration in  New  York  City  in  former  years.  But  they 
have  been  comparatively  superficial.  The  present 
inquiry  was  looked  upon  with  much  skepticism  in  its 
opening  days,  and  was  treated  with  some  satire  even 
by  Dr.  Parkhurst  himself.  But  it  has  proved  to  be 
an  ally  of  seemingly  irresistible  resources  ;  and  Dr. 
Parkhurst  has  gone  to  Switzerland  for  his  needed 
and  regular  vacation  of  mountain  climbing,  with  a 
serene  confidence  that  the  work  initiated  by  him  will 
not  suffer  through  neglect  in  his  absence.  At  first  it 
was  difficult  for  the  Lexow  Committee  to  get  evidence. 
But  as  its  work  proceeded  and  its  prestige  grew, 
there  began  to  be  a  feeling  that  it  was  quite  as  safe 
to  trust  in  the  Committee  as  to  trust  in  tottering 
Tammany,  and  there  began  to  be  a  prospect  of  some- 
thing like  a  stampede  of  witnesses.  The  task  of  the 
Committee's  chief  counsel,  Mr.  Goff,  and  his  able 
legal  associates,  began  to  be  that  of  culling  out  the 
most  typical  cases  where  an  embarrassing  wealth  of 
testimony  was  available,  ratherthan  that  of  searching 
for  bits  of  evidence  here  and  there.  Mr.  Goff  has  ex- 
hibited a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  conditions,  and 
an  ability  to  extract  the  truth  from  reluctant  wit- 
nesses, that  have  far  outstripped  the  most  sanguine 
hopes.  There  has  been  revealed  a  widespread  system 
of  police  blackmail  levied  upon  almost  every  conceiv- 
able form  of  vice  and  crime.  The  beginning  that  has 
thus  been  made  so  imi)ressively,  and  that  has  won  so 
complete  a  support  from  the  metropolitan  press,  af- 
fords leverage  for  further  inquiry  that  ought  by  all 
irieans  to  bo  followed  up  (jven  if  the  Committee 
should  need  to  be  kept  alive;  by  action  of  the  next  leg- 
islature. Its  work  should  not  end  until  the  whole 
administration  of  Now  York  City  is  laid  bare  in  all 
its  inicpiity. 
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MR.    JOHN    W.    GOFF. 


The  Redemp-  ^I^^^while  there  is  to  be  an  election  in 
tion  of  November,  and  it  is  evident  that  Tam- 
New  York,  jj^any  can  be  defeated  if  its  opponents 
will  but  unite  their  forces.  The  obtrusion  of  mere 
party  politics  into  this  election,  which  affords  an  op- 
portunity for  the  overthrow  of  corrupt  municipal 
domination,  should  be  sharply  rebuked  by  every 
thoughtful  citizen.  The  best  plan  of  action  would 
perhaps  be  the  selection  and  announcement  of  candi- 
dates by  a  non-partisan  conference  of  municiiial  re- 
form elements,  with  the  hope  that  all  i)arties  and 
elements  that  are  opposed  to  Tammany  Hall  would 
indorse  the  reform  ticket.  It  is  not  yet  known  what 
action  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  may 
take  with  reference  to  the  government  of  cities,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  it  may  see  fit  to  jn'ovide  for  a  liberal 
measure  of  homo  rule,  and  for  the  organization  of 
lariro  cities  under  the  govennnent  of  councils  elected 
upon  a  general  ticket,  with  at  least  permissive  author- 
ity to  (finploy  a  plan  of  minority  or  proi)ortional  rrp- 
reHcntation.  With  such  a  system,  New  York  could 
have  as  good  a  gov<'rnm('nt  as  its  ]>eopl»i  wish  and  as 
it  d(WM'V('S,  wliiln  nnder  tlu)  existing  conditions,  that 
is  well-nigh  impoHsiblo. 


British  '^^®  season  abroad  has  been  very  important 
Miners  at   in  the  practical  demonstration  it  has  af- 

Beriin.  forded  of  the  steady  onward  progress  of  the 
cause  of  labor.  It  is  less  evident  in  America.  Of  the 
somewhat  grotesque,  but  very  significant,  manifesta- 
tions of  the  uneasiness  and  of  the  bewilderment  of 
the  blind  giant  afforded  by  Coxeyism,  we  have  said 
enough  elsewhere.  The  prolonged  coal  strike,  with 
its  savage  episodes  of  murder — as,  for  instance,  when 
the  strikers  blew  eleven  " blacklegs"  into  eternity  by 
exploding  giant  powder  in  the  mine  in  which  they 
were  working ;  and  of  semi -insurrection,  as  when 
2,000  miners  armed  themselves  with  rifles  and  defied 
the  authorities  to  dislodge  them  from  their  mountain 
camp, — affords  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  miners  of  Europe  at  the  International 
Conference  at  Berlin.  That  Conference  was  some- 
what turbulent  in  its  debates,  but  it  expressed  itself 
in  debate,  not  in  gdant  powder.  The  English  miners 
at  Berlin  displayed  both  the  capacity  and  the  arro- 
gance natural  to  their  race.  It  is  a  curious  thing  to 
find  even  in  the  depths  of  the  mine  the  self -same 
calm  consciousness  of  a  kind  of  divine  right  of  prac- 
tical common-sense,  which  used  to  irritate  conti- 
nental statesmen  so  much  in  Lord  Palmerston.  And 
to  judge  from  Berlin,  the  proletariat  dislike  the  in- 
sufferable arrogance  of  the  Briton  quite  as  much  as 
the  diplomatists  and  the  sovereigns. 


The  European  miners  passed  a  resolution 
Hours' Day.     ^"  favor  of  the  eight-huurs  day,  but  their 

resolution  tells  less  strongly  for  that  next 
step  in  the  conquest  of  leisure  that  the  remarkabld 
letter  in  which  Mr.  Mather  has  disposed  of  the  objec- 
tions taken  to  the  experiment  at  the  Salford  Iron 
Works.  That  experiment,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  held  to  have  conclusively  established  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  the  eight-hours  day.  Replying  to 
those  who  question  the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion, 
Mr.  Mather  says  that  it  is  the  unanimous  conviction 
of  his  staff  that  the  eight-hours  day  contributes  to  an 
increase  of  the  efficiency  of  the  workman,  chiefly  be- 
cause it  enables  him  to  start  work  fresh  after  break- 
fast and  a  good  night's  rest,  instead  of  comjvlling 
him  to  begin  work  before  breakfast.  Mr.  Mather 
says : 

The  4S-houra  week  h  Ids  the  field  as  the  best  arrange 
ment  of  working  time  and  as  affording  tho  iH'st  ooiuii- 
tions  for  the  i>rotUu-tion  of  tho  best  work  ti»  stvuro  tho 
best  interests  of  the  great  euguieering  tmd  niaehine-nuik- 
iug  industry  i»f  the  country. 

If  wt>  add  to  this  Mr.  Allen's  testimony  aa  to  the 
nn>ral  an<l  social  advantages  i>f  allowing  tin*  father  to 
take  his  breakfast  at  homt*  anu>ng  his  iliildreu,  we 
seem  to  be  within  nu»asurablt»  distance  ot  the  time 
wlu'ii  th»»  ])romotion  i»f  tlu»  eight-lnuirs  day  will  l»e 
recogni/»'d  as  ont*  of  the  objects  commanding  th«» 
iimttHl  HUppt)rt  of  tlu'  Clni>tian  Church. 
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Tfie  Fall  of 

M.  Casimir- 

Perier. 


The  most  sensational  European  tribute 
to  the  power  of  labor  in  the  politictLl 
sphere  was  supplied  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Casimir-Perier  administration  because  it  refused 
to  allow  the  employees  of  the  State, — railway  servants 
for  instance, — to  become  members  of  trades  unions. 
The  crisis  arose  out  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
railway  companies  to  allow  their  employees  to  attend 
a  congress  of  railway  men  held  recently  in  Paris.  The 
Ministry,  instead  of  condemning  the  companies,  sup- 
ported them  by  asserting  that  the  right  to  join  a 
trades  union  was  properly  denied  to  all  who  were 
employed  on  the  State  railways.  Thereupon  the 
Chamber  incontinently  revolted  and  flung  out  M. 
Casimir-Perier  by  a  majority  of  265  to  225.  After 
the  usual  game  of  hide-and-seek,  M.  Dupuy — a 
youngster  of  forty-two — succeeded  in  forming  a 
Cabinet,  composed  largely  of  men  under  forty. 
France  has  one  ministry  the  more,  and  the  official 
class  has  received  a  lesson  in  Labor  politics  which  it 
will  not  soon  forget. 


now  in  command  at  Lado,  and  Belgian  ambition 
will  not  be  contented  with  anything  but  the  right 
to  occupy  and  administer  the  whole  of  the  Bahr 
el  Grhazel. 


The  Objec- 
tions of 
France. 


The  AnglO' 

Belgian 
Agreement, 


they 


M,  Casimir-Perier  was  a  peaceful,  honest, 
overworked    Minister.     If    he  could    he 
would  have  muzzled  his  Jingoes ;  but  as 
were  too   strong   for  him,  he   had  to  bark  in 


'"germ  AN 

Bagcjri/rfor 


MAP  ILLUSTRATING  NEW  AFRICAN  AGREEMENTS. 


unison  with  the  Colonial  pack.  His  last  act  was  to 
jjrotest  against  the  Anglo-Belgian  Agreement,  by 
which  England  made  over  the  Equatorial  province 
of  liahr  el  Ghazel  to  the  Congo  Free  State  for  the 
lifetime  of  King  Leopold,  in  return  for  a  lease  to  her 
of  a  Htrix>  of  territory  fifteen  miles  wide,  from  the 
north  of  Lakfj  Tanganyika  to  the  south  of  Lake  Al- 
bert Edward,  and  a  right  of  way  for  a  telegraph 
line  throng?!  the  Congo  State,  from  the  Zambesi  to 
the  Nile.  The  Bahr  el  Ghazel  is  one  of  the  aban- 
doned jjrovinceH  of  the  Soudan  which  King  Leopold 
waH  urged  to  take  as  long  ago  as  1884.  At  that  time 
the  King  would  noi  hear  of  it.  A  good  deal  has 
happened  since  then,  and,  among  other  things,  the 
King  haH  changed  hi»i  mind.     A  Congo   captain  is 


England  has  quite  recently  reoccupied 
Wadelai  from  Uganda,  which  makes  her 
supreme  at  the  other  end  of  the  Nile.  It 
was,  therefore,  obviously  well  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Belgians.  This  she  has  done  in  the  agreement  by 
which  she  leaves  the  Bahr  el  Ghazel  to  them,  and 
they  leave  the  Tanganyika  strip  to  her,  the  leases  to 
run  as  long  as  the  Congo  State  remains  independent, 
or  is  a  Belgian  Colony.  France  has  a  right  of  pre- 
emption over  the  Congo  State  if  the  Belgians  get  tired 
of  it.  This  pre-emption  does  not  extend  to  the  leased 
portion  of  the  Egyptian  province  of  Bahr  el  Ghazel. 
The  agreement  therefore  shuts  France  out  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Nile,  and  the  French  are  mad  ac- 
cordingly. They  are  the  more  mad  because  they  say 
that  the  agreement  England  has  made  with  Italy  is 
one  in  which  she  agrees  to  recognize  as  Italian  various 
regions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abyssinia  which  she 
undertook  in  1888  to  regard  as  French,  or  at  least  to 
be  beyond  her  action  or  intervention.  The  formal 
protest  of  M.  Deloncle,  the  chief  of  the  French  Jin- 
goes, reads  unpleasantly. 
France  is  not  likely  to  go  to 
war  to  enforce  reversionary 
claims  in  places  which  she  can- 
not occupy,  even  if  they  were 
recognized  to-morrow  ;  but  she 
dislikes  being  formally  and 
publicly  shut  out  of  territories 
which  she  had  marked  for  her 
own. 

The  French  will 
probably  refuse  to 
recognize  the  agree- 
ment. It  is  not  probable  that 
the  German  government  will 
make  any  objections,  although 
the  German  papers  are  protest- 
ing against  the  lease  which 
makes  England  their  neighbor 
instead  of  the  Congo  State,  for 
the  Tanganyika  strip.  Eng- 
land has  just  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Germans  for  a  common  customs 
tariff  on  the  west  coast,  for  Togo  and  the  Gold  Coast 
territory.  They  will  certainly  not  object  to  the  Italian 
agreement.  France  therefore  will  only  sulk,  and  add 
the  two  agreements  to  the  long  list  of  grudges  which 
she  is  cherishing  against  the  British.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  the  Czar  insists 
upon  the  peace  being  kept ;  and  France,  besides,  has 
a  very  solid  reason  for  not  wishing  to  push  matters  to 
an  extremity.  In  1900  she  is  to  inaugurate  the  twen- 
tieth century  by  an  exhibition  of  unprecedented 
magnificence  in  Paris.  Until  then  she  will  not  force 
a  rupture  with  anybody,  and  may  possibly  assent  to 
a  proposal  to  keep  her  military  and  naval  expenditure 
at  their  present  limits. 


leaied  to  Cop^o 
free  State.  ■ 

tMMf  Congo  State. 
iernUirj  Uuifi 
ia  Britain 

To ^ 


Sec  trities 

for 

Peace. 
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It  is  possible  that  the  invention  of  the 
^'^Armor!^'^    German   journeyman  tailor  Dowe  of   an 

impenetrable  breastplate,  made  apparently 
of  cloth  and  asbestos,  may  also  tend  to  postpone  the 
mnch-dreaded  war.  Dowe  Iras  discovered  how  to 
manufacture  a  material  which  stops  rifle-bullets  in  a 
fashion  that  recalls  the  stories  of  the  knight  of  ro- 
mance who  wore  enchanted  armor.  Not  only  does 
his  cloth  plate  stop  rifle-bullets  fired  at  it  point-blank, 
but  the  wearer  scarcely  feels  the  impact  of  the  shot. 
If  the  military  authorities  decide  that  their  soldiers 
must  be  cloth  plated,  there  will  be  no  war  until  the 
men  have  got  their  new  suits.  Even  then  somebody 
else  may  discover  something  else,  and  the  war  may 
again  be  put  off.  M.  Turpin,  for  instance,  is  announc- 
ing the  invention  of  a  new  engine  of  destruction 
which  the  Germans  have  snapped  up.  The  invention 
and  science  of  chemists  and  journeyman  tailors  may 
in  the  long  run  be  more  efficacious  in  postponing  war 
than  the  exhortations  of  the  churches  or  the  efforts 
of  the  diplomatists. 


Exit 


At  present  everything  seems  set  fair.  The 
Stambuioff.    Czar,  true  to  his  pacific  mission,  is  even 

making  up  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
the  calm  in  the  East  is  so  profound  that  neither  the 
coup  d'etat  restoring  limited  suffrage  and  open  voting 
in  Servia,  nor  the  resignation  of  Stambuioff  in  Bul- 
garia, disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The  Bal- 
kan States  are  to  be  left  alone  to  stew  in  their  own 
juice.  Nothing  that  happens  in  Belgrade  or  Sofia  is 
to  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  composure  of  St.  Peters- 
burg or  Vienna.  The  fall  of  Stambuioff,  the  mas- 
terful autocrat  who  has  governed  Bulgaria  in  the 
name  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  is,  however,  an  event  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  occasion  some  uneasiness. 
Ferdinand  the  Coburger  will  never  be  recognized  by 
Russia,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there  is 
another  man  except  Stambuioff  who  can  rule  Bul- 
garia without  Russian  support. 


Various  F^^^ce  has  her  financial  difficulties  to  dis- 
Probiems  pose  her  to  keep  the  peace.  It  is  curious  to 
note  how  similar  are  thj  problems  which 
confront  all  the  nations.  France,  confronted  like 
America  and  England  with  a  deficit,  is  attempting, 
just  as  they  are,  to  choke  it  by  throwing  an  ad- 
ditional share  of  taxation  on  the  rich.  One  of  the 
last  sayings  attributed  to  M.  Casimir-Perier  might 
have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt : 

We  muHt  reform  our  morals  at  tlio  same  time  us  our 
laws.  Those  who  oiij(jy  a  suixn-Huity  must  form  a  larger 
idea  of  these  social  obligations  and  resign  themselves  to 
assurring  a  somewhat  heavier  portion  of  tlu»  public 
charg«)s  in  order  to  relieve  those  who  buy  brea<l  for  tlu^ir 
families  with  a  daily  wage. 

In  Austriu-TIiiiigary  tlio  defeat  o I  the  Civil  Marring** 
bill  l)y  tlie  Uoinan  (.'atlK^ic  ('lorgy  in  tiui  tapper 
House  coniitellfMl  the  Ministry  to  fa(^e  a  conflict  with 
ilieir  IfouHo  of  Lonls  vvliicii  Uiey  are  trying  to  solve 
iihi  Lubou<;li('n<.     The*  lOiiipcror  King  lic^ilntrd,  and 


then  shrunk  from  the  Hungarian  equivalent  to  the 
ennobling  of  Mr.  Labouchere's  five  hundred  chimney 
sweeps.  As  a  consequence  the  Wekerle  Ministry  re- 
signed, and  crisis  reigned  at  Pesth. 

In  England  they  are  in  a  kind  of  political 
^^^Eng'iand.  ^^  doldrums.     There  is  no  wind  blowing  in 

any  direction,  and  every  one  is  dreadfully 
bored.  There  is  to  be  a  conference  of  the  Liberal 
Caucus  in  Ascot  week  to  discuss  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  Lords.  It  will  probably  cheer  speeches  de- 
claring that  the  Peers  should  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames,  it  will  pass  resolutions  demanding  the  abo- 
lition of  their  veto,  and  then  everything  will  go  on 
pretty  much  the  same  as  before.  No  one  has  Siny  plan 
either  for  mending  or  ending  the  Peers  except  Mr. 
Labouchere,  and  the  country  is  by  no  means  ripe  for 
the  advent  of  the  five  hundred  Chimney  Sweep 
Dukes.  It  will  be  necessary  to  get  up  a  great  deal 
more  steam  than  has  been  generated  thus  far  before 
the  Radical  Engine  can  throw  that  obstruction  off  the 
rails. 

Liberals  Hackney  Election,  where  Mr.  Moulton  was 
Making  No  elected  in  place  of  Sir  Charles  Russell,  who 
Headway.  ^^  ^^^  enjoying  his  judicial  retreat  as  Lord 
Justice  of  Appeal,  showed  how  very  far  the  Liberals 
are  from  sweeping  the  country.  Two  years  ago  the 
Home  Rule  majority  in  Hackney  was  1,052.  Last 
month  it  had  sunk  to  192.  It  can  be  explained,  they 
say.  Everything  can  be  explained,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains, and  a  disagreeable  fact  it  is.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  Ministers  monopolize  all  the  sittings,  but 
they  no  longer  pretend  to  hope  to  be  able  to  pass  any- 
thing but  their  Budget.  The  Local  Option  bill  is  not 
even  to  be  introduced,  the  Welsh  Disestablishment 
bill  cannot  possibly  be  passed,  and  the  Registration 
bill  excites  a  very  chastened  enthusiasm  among  the 
rank  and  file.  It  is  a  kind  of  stalemate.  Neither  party 
can  move,  and  the  only  resource  is  to  sweep  the  board 
and  begin  a  new  game.  Neither  side  is  in  any  hurry 
to  appeal  to  the  country  ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  a  dissolution  \\\\\  not  be 
seen  to  be  inevitable  before  our  next  is^sue.  Lord 
Rosebery  made  two  good  speeches  in  the  country, 
one  at  Manchester,  the  other  at  Birmingham,  and  a 
capital  speech  chiefly  directed  against  that  hideous 
plague  of  liver-pill  and  soap  advertisements  which  art^ 
reducing  the  English  landscape  to  the  state  of 
the  American.  Later,  at  Eton,  he  defeiuUnl  his 
horse-racing.  Finally,  he  attracted  to  himself  meas- 
ureless enthusiasm  and  sharp  criticism  by  winning 
the  Derby  with  his  favorite  "  Ladas."  Mr.  Morley 
spoke  sturdily  at  Newcastle,  where  he  sought  antl 
ol)taint«d  frt*sh  courage  from  the  enthusiasm  of  liis 
constituents.  Mr.  Fowler  also  spokt»  luciilly  ami  wt<ll 
on  the  l*arish  Councils  Bill  ;  but  this  whistling  for 
wind  on  tht*  platform  in  tluuountry  ili>es  ju»t  e\|HHlitt» 
busintvss  in  tlie  House.  Tlu»  Insh  members  art^  b«»- 
having  with  si)lenilid  loyalty  for  tho  iuo«t  n«rt.  but 
Mr.  Ilealt\v  is  threatening-  to  make  nuu*t>  mischief  thtui 
Mr.  Kedmond  was  ever  I'apable  of  etVectmg. 
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JIR.   JOHN  FLETCHElj  MOULTON,  Q.C.,    M.P. 
Sir  Charles  Russell's  successor  in  the  Commons. 


SIR  JOHN   RIGBY,    (^  C.    M.P., 

The  New  Attorney-General. 


MR.    ROBERT   REID,    Q.C.,   M.P., 
The  New  Solicitor-General. 


Enf  lish  politics  have  been  beclouded  by 
'^Reslgnat/on'.^  the  financial  scandal  which  led  to  the 

resignation  of  Mr.  Mundella  from  the 
cabinet.  The  judicial  investigation  into  the  affairs 
of  the  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency 
Company  proved  that  the  Company  had  1,  issued 
debentures  on  representations  which  deceived  the 
public  as  to  the  nature  of  their  security  ;  2,  kept  the 
shareholders  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  state  of  the 
concern,  which  was  concealed  by  crooked  balance- 
sheets,  and,  3,  sanctioned  shady  transactions  between 
the  Loan  Company  and  the  Land  Company.  The 
judge  commented  in  strong  terms  upon  the  dis- 
honesty with  which  the  affairs  of  the  company  had 
been  conducted.  Mr.  Mundella,  although  probably 
innocent  of  all  personal  knowledge  of  what  had  been 
done,  was  one  of  the  directors.  As  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  it  was  his  duty  to  officially  inquire 
into  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  his  fellow-directors. 
The  position  was  obviously  untenable,  and  he  retired 
amid  the  universal  regret  of  all  those  who  have 
known  and  appreciated  his  lifelong  labors  in  the 
cause  of  the  people. 


Ministerial 
Readjust- 
ments. 


Mr.  James  Bryce  took  Mundella's  place 
at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth  became  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy. 
Sir  John  Rigby  was  ax)pointed  Attorney-General  in 
place  of  Sir  (Jharles  Russell,  and  Mr.  Robert  Reid 
was  made  Solicitor  -  General.  Mr.  Bryce,  Lord 
Tweedmouth  and  Mr.  Reid  are  all  Scotchmen.  These 
changes  were  unavoidable,  and  the  api)ointments 
were  the  best  i)ossible  ;  but  it  can  hardly  Ijc  con- 
tended that  a  Ministry  minus  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Mundella  and  Sir  (Jharles  Russell  is  as  strong  as  when 
these  three  Ministers  sat  on  the  Front  Bench. 


^g^  The  Queen's  birthday  honors  call  for  lit...-^^ 
Knights  remark  except  in  three  cases.  The  knight- 
in  England,  j^^^^g  bestowed  Upon  George  Williams, 
Isaac  Pitman  and  T.  Wemyss  Reid  were  well  de- 
served. Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  the  leading  representative 
of  a  singularly  gifted  family  of  stainless  character 
and  adamantine  rigidity  of  principle,  is  best  known 
to  the  world  as  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  stenog- 
raphy by  the  aid  of  which  almost  every  important 
speech  now  finds  its  way  into  print.  Sir  T.  Wemyss 
Reid  is  the  latest  and  not  the  least  distinguished 
journalist  who  has  been  singled  out  for  knighthood. 
Mr.  Reid  is  now  manager  of  Cassell's  immense  pub- 
lishing business,  and  the  biographer  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster.  He  won  his  spurs  long  since  as  Editor  of 
the  Leeds  Mercury,  and  is  at  this  moment  occupying 
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his  scanty  leisure  by  editing  the  Speaker.  He  has 
always  been  a  stanch,  level-headed,  stalwart  party 
man,  with  enough  salt  of  independence  in  him  to 
make  him  felt  and  respected.  Mr.  Milner,  who  has 
reissued  his  book  on  Egypt,  has-i'eceived  a  C.  B.,  and 
Mr.  E.  Hamilton  is  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 

Mt  Glad-  ■^^**  Grla<istone  underwent  the  operation 
stone's        for  cataract  with   characteristic  intre- 

Cataract.  p- ^-^^  ^^^^  ^lis  usual  good  fortune.  The 
operation  was  successful,  and  the  hale  octogenarian 
hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  see  as  well  as  ever.  Down  to 
the  day  of  the  operation,  he  continued  to  write  with 
little  difficulty.  It  was  the  reading  that  troubled 
him.  When  Richard  is  himself  again,  he  will  return 
with  fresh  zest  to  his  books,  but  not  to  his  old  place 
in  politics.  That  door  has  been  closed,  and  closed  for- 
ever. 


is  black  with  derelict  farms  which  no  one  will  till, 
even  rent  free. 


The  Queen 

at 
Manchester. 


Her  Majesty,  who  continues  to  enjoy  ex- 
cellent health,  delighted  her  Lancashire 
subjects  by  opening  in  person  the  Manches- 
ter Canal,  and  knighting  the  Mayors  of  Manchester 
and  Salford  in  the  open  air  on  the  deck  of  her  yacht. 
The  delight  of  the  five  millions  in  the  Royal  pageant, 


SIR  ANTHONY   MARSHALL, 
Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester. 

which  was  as  usual  devoid  of  pageantry,  was  a  striking 
comment  upon  the  changes  of  fifty  years.  Half  a  cent- 
ury ago  Manchester  was  simmering  in  sullen  insur- 
rectionary discontent.  To-day — but  there  is  no  need 
to  emphasize  the  contrast.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  Hucc-ess  of  the  Manchester  Canal  is  giving 
birth  to  other  schemes  of  like  nature.  Tlie  talk  now 
is  of  a  canal  to  cost  £fi, ()()(), 000,  which  will  enable 
transatlantic  liners  to  load  and  dischargr  in  Ww  hrart 
of  the  West  Hiding.  That  is  mere  talk,  at  least  as 
yet.  More  Hcuioiis  seems  to  be  the  i)roj)osal  which  the 
Dutch  have  adopt <m1  to  drain  tlie  Zuyder  Zee.  It  is 
odd  there  slionld  be  hucIi  a  <'raving  for  land  on  one 
side  of  the  (ieiiiian  Octean  that  they  will  pump  a  sea 
dry  in  order  to  obtain  it,  wliiloon  the  other  Hide  Ksse.x 


The  London 
Cab  Strike. 


London  last  month  experienced  the  novel 
sensation  of  discovering  how  easily  it  can 
get  along  without  cabs.  The  cabmen, 
finding  that  the  public  prefer  the  top  of  an  omnibus 
at  a  penny  to  the  expense  of  a  hansom  at  a  shilling, 
declared  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  pay  the  18s. 
or  19s.  per  day  hire  demanded  by  the  owners  of  the 
cabs.  The  telephone  and  the  messenger  boy  have 
both  cut  into  their  earnings,  as  well  as  the  omni- 
buses. They  asked,  therefore,  that  the  cab  rent  per 
day  should  be  reduced  to  14s.  This  the  majority  of 
the  owners  declared  did  not  leave  them  sufficient 
margin  of  profit.  Five  thousand  cabmen  therefore 
struck,  and  the  struggle  still  continues.  There  has 
been  some  attempt  at  intimidation,  but  it  has  been 
sternly  repressed.  Some  of  the  smaller  owners  gave 
in,  and  their  cabs,  together  with  those  of  the  men 
who  owned  and  diove  their  own  vehicles,  have  sup- 
plied the  more  urgent  needs  of  the  public.  The 
cab  horses  have  had  a  holiday  in  the  fields,  and  the 
citizens  have  saved  their  shillings.  The  cabmen  and 
the  cab  proprietors  have  been  the  sole  sufferers.  In 
future,  the  Home  Secretary  should  refuse  to  issue 
licenses  to  any  cabs  or  cab-drivers,  except  on  condi- 
tion that  in  cases  of  dispute  they  agree  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  one  nominated  by  each 
side,  with  an  umpire  appointed  by  the  Home  Office. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  and  commend- 
^]'nTZfnd"     a^^®  enterprises  set  on  foot  in  distressful 

Ireland  is  the  Irish  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  not  tainted  either  by  the  plague  of 
parties  or  the  pestilent  gangrene  of  class  hatred.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  introduce  co-operative  self-lielp  as  an 
agency  for  redeeming  the  Irish  agricultural  com- 
munitv,  which  sorely  stands  in  need  of  redemption. 
If  the  Association  could  but  disestablisli  the  goml)een 
man  in  every  village  by  a  i)eople'3  bank,  set  up  a 
creamery  in  every  parish,  and  accustom  all  classes  to 
co-operate  for  mutual  service,  they  would  do  more 
for  the  country  and  its  inliabitants  than  all  the  Laud 
Acts  that  can  be  imagined.  The  Association  is  in  neeil 
of  funds,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  speeilily  be  forth- 
coming. 

The  hitet-Coio-  ^^^  important  sign  of  the  times  is  the 
niat  Conference  gathering  at  Ottawa  of  an  Intercolo- 
at  Ottawa.  ^^-^^  Conference  for  the  puriKKse  of 
furthering  tlie  interests  of  the  Colonitvs  and  the 
Empire  of  whii-h  they  form  a  part.  St>uth  Africa  is 
reiu'esented  by  tlu^  strongest  team  slu»  coiiM  send  to 
such  an  intercolonial  Parliament  :  Mr.  Hi»fmeyor, 
Sir  H,  de  Villit«rs,  and  Sir  CharUvs  Mills.  After  Mr. 
Klu)(h>s  tlu're  are  no  worthies  more  ct>miH>teut  than 
thest*  to  speak  for  South  Africa.  The  Australian 
colonies  will  beadtHpuitely  rt>prt«st»nted.  hovtX  .lei'ht^y 
will  be  d»*legat«<d  for  lK)Nvtiiug  StrtH't.  Canmla.  t»f 
course,  as  the  host,  will  luivt>  her  U»Ht  man  on  th»» 
Hpot.     The  immediate  t»l>ject  of  the  (.\»nfer«Mut»  In  to 
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discuss  questions  of  intercolonial  trade  and  treaties, 
and  the  facilitation  of  mail  and  cable  communica- 
tion. But  in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  delegates 
there  are  ideas  as  to  a  British  Zollverein  which  it  is 
possible  they  will  try  to  construct — at  least  on  the 
astral  plane. 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A 
and 
Its  Jubilee. 


Much  attention  has  deservedly  been 
drawn  to  the  great  gathering  at  London 
in  the  past  month  that  has  been  cele 
brating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  movement.  The  father  of  that 
movement  was  Mr.  George  Williams,  and  he  has  now 
been  knighted  by  the  Queen  as  one  of  the  pleasant 
incidents  of  the  jubilee,  so  that  henceforth  he  must 
be  known  as  Sir  George  Williams.  He  is  a  London  busi- 
ness man  whose  life  has  been  full  of  philanthropic  ac- 
tivities, although  his  work  in  the  direction  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  been  the  most 
important  of  all  his  public  and  religious  enterprises. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  taken  root 
especially  in  the  English-speaking  countries,  and  the 
United  States  has  proved  its  most  congenial  field.  In 
nearly  all  the  large  towns  of  this  country  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  has  secured  its  commodious  central  hall,  open 
every  day  and  every  evening  to  hosts  of  young  men. 
The  work  has  developed  from  a  purely  religious  one 
into  a  many-sided  mission  of  practical  education  and 
of  the  gospel  of  wholesome  recreation.  Every  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building  has  its  well-equipped  gymnasium 
with  a  competent  teacher.  The  reading  room,  stocked 
with  magazines  and  newspapers,  is  a  universal  feat- 
ure. Libraries  of  greater  or  less  value  are  always  to  be 


SIR  GEORGE  WILLIAMS. 

found,  and  night  classes,  affording  instruction  in  a 
great  vari<;ty  of  useful  and  interesting  subjects,  are 
jirovided  in  connection  with  all  the  larger  associations. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  asso(;iations  are  con- 
ducted is  tliat  of  tFie  encourageuHjut  of  a  round(!d  man- 
hood, morally,  spiniually,  intellectually  and  i)hysic- 
ally.  It  is  plain  that  there  is  room  for  a  great  extension 
of  this  kind  of  work,  and  eHi)ecially  that  institutions 


upon  a  similar  model  might  well  be  planted  in  those 
districts  of  our  great  towns  where  young  men  of  the 
working  classes  are  most  numerous.  At  present  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  movement  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  needs  of 
young  men  who  hold  clerical  positions  or  who,  at 
least,  are  not  engaged  in  manual  labor.     The  hand- 


MR.    JAMES  STOKES. 

workers  are  not  excluded,  but  in  effect  the  movement 
reaches  the  class  of  young  men  who  attend  the  Evan- 
gelical Protestant  churches,  and  youth  of  the  me- 
chanical and  manual  crafts  are  included  only  in  a 
very  small  degree.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  movement  has 
gained  a  very  important  footing  in  our  American  col- 
leges, and  has  also  made  a  hopeful  beginning  among 
the  student  class  in  the  universities  of  the  European 
continent.  One  of  the  most  important  of  its  recent 
advances  across  the  water  has  been  the  completion 
and  opening  of  a  great  building  for  young  Frenchmen 
in  Paris.  Several  New  York  citizens  have  for  many 
years  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work  in  the  French  capital,  and  most  con- 
spicuous among  these  has  been  Mr.  James  Stokes,  of 
New  York.  The  French  government  has  now  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  also  the  international  good- will  that 
prompted  Mr.  Stokes'  large  gifts,  by  bestowing  upon 
him  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Mr.  Stokes 
was  invested  with  this  new  dignity  under  very  agree- 
able circumstances  on  the  occasion  of  the  formal 
opening  of  the  new  building,  June  18. 

The  Late  '^^^®  ^®^**^  ^^  *^®  ^on.  William  Walter 
Wm.  Walter  Pheli)s  has  called  out  a  series  of  eulogies 
"  '^^'  from  the  press  and  the  political  leaders  of 
all  parties  that  breathe  a  rare  tone  of  sincerity.  Mr. 
Phelps  was  an  id(^al  Am(5rican  citizen.  Descended 
from  an  old  and  honorable  American  family,  ho  in- 
herited great  wealth,  which  he  used  in  so  public- 
Bi)irited  a  way  as  to  excite  no  envy  but  rather  to 
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make  it  plain  that  rich  men  of  the  ri^ht  spirit  are 
eminently  desirable  in  our  present  sta^e  of  social  and 
economic  development.  Mr.  Phelps  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  a  sense  of  patriotic  obligation.     He 


-.  From  photograph  by  Bell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  LATE  HON.    WILLIAM   WALTER  PHELPS. 

served  his  New  Jersey  neighbors  for  numerous  terms 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  won  high 
honors  in  diplomatic  posts  abroad.  He  had  shown 
great  talent  and  industry  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career  as  a  practicing  lawyer,  and  his  public  life  was 
ended  as  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Nev/ 
Jersey.  It  was  desired  to  reform  judicial  methods  in 
that  State,  and  Mr.  Phelps  some  time  ago  accepted 
an  appointment  to  the  bench  because  it  seemed  to 
him  a  public  duty,  although  the  x)osition  could  bring 
him  no  added  honors,  and  its  salary  was  of  no  conse- 
quence to  a  man  of  his  great  wealth.  He  took  the 
place  with  its  necessary  limitations  upon  his  leisure 
and  his  freedom  to  travel  and  to  indulge  his  own  re- 
fiiKid  tast(^s,  simi)ly  as  a  matter  of  public  service. 
H(5  was  tlirough  all  his  caret;r  a  strong  devotee  of  the 
pnticipl(!s  and  fortunes  of  the  Republican  i)arty,  and 
it  is  therefore  gratifying  to  observ(^  that  the  inde- 
jM^ndfint  press  and  the  public  men  of  the  Democratic 
])urty  have  been  no  l(!ss  ardent  in  praise  of  his  high 
character  as  a  ]>M])lic  man  than  his  own  party  nsso- 
ciat(!S.  Mr,  I'li(Ii)s  (umnot  ])e  said  to  have  gaintul  ti 
strong  liold  upon  the  country  at  large,  but  it  is  wig- 
nificant  that  where  lin  was  best  known  ho  was  most 
highly  estrrrned,  Hiu^h  a  caicor  has  its  liirioly  I«'h- 
HOHM  for  thn  country,     Thcin  am  other  nicu   nf   in- 


herited wealth  who  are  in  like  fashion  giving  their 
cultivated  talents  to  the  disinterested  service  of  the 
country;  but  the  number  ought  greatly  to  be  multi- 
plied. 


Professor 

Whitney's 

Death. 


In  the  obituary  list  of  the  month, — which 
includes  others  of  honorable  fame  and 
valuable  services  to  their  fellow-men, — is 
the  name  of  William  D wight  Whitney,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Professor  Whitney's  profound  scholarship 
as  a  Sanskritist  and  comparative  philologist  might 
seem  to  have  kept  his  life  and  career  somewhat  re- 
mote from  that  of  his  countrymen  at  large.  But  his 
was  too  great  and  broad  a  mind  to  be  isolated  as  a 
result  of  recondite  study.  He  did  miicli  to  make 
knowledge  popular  and  to  advance  the  general  stand- 
ard of  intelligence.  Among  the  truly  great  achieve- 
ments for  which  his  name  will  be  remembered,  he 
will  perhaps  be  best  knowni  to  Americans  eventually 
as  the  scholar  whose  name  appears  on  the  title  pages 
of  the  six  noble  volumes  that  comprise  the  '*  Century 
Dictionary."  To  have  superintended  so  vast  and  so 
splendid  an  undei  taking  as  this  was  enough  in  itself 
to  have  brought  permannnt  fame.     Ir  is  becau  e  we 
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havti  produced  such  men  as  l*rofes.sor  Whitney  thuC 
we  f»>el  best  entilletl  t»»  respect  ourselves  us  a  iiHtiim. 
A  list  of  Aniericaii  mitntnts  ctuuiKwtHl  i»f  niuueH  Uk»» 
Professor  Whitney's  is  X\\v  Iwvst  «»vidence  we  cm\  diiil 
of  richiiesa  tuul  uuilurity  in  our  new  worUl  oivihiM- 
lion. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


May  21,— Swollen  rivers  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 

do  great  damage  ;  the  railroads  are  heavy  sufferers 

Coxey,  Browne  and  Jones  are  sentenced  at  Washington 

to  twenty  days  in  jail The  King  of  Servia  suspends  the 

constitution  in  order  to  restore  that  of  1869 Further 

political  arrests  throughout  Russia Emile  Henry,  the 

French  anarchist,  is  guillotined  in  Paris  ;  six  anarchists 

are  shot  at  Barcelona Two  thousand  coal  porters  at 

Port  Said  strike Violent  shocks  of  earthquake  are  felt 

in  New  Zealand The  Italian  Chamber  votes  a  grant  of 

12,OCO,000  lire  for  extraordinary  war  ofifice  expenditure. 

The  Cape  legislature  agrees  to   Mr.    Cecil  Rhodes' 

motion  for  the  annexation  of  Pondoland  —  Queen  Vic- 
toria formally  opens  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 

May  22.— The  item  for  salaries  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  its  employees  is  striken  out  of  the  Gen- 
eral Appropriation  bill  in  committee  of  the  whole  House 

(afterwards  restored) Congressman  Oates  is  nominated 

by  the    Democrats    of    Alabama   for    Gov^ernor The 

French  Cabinet  resigns,  having  been  defeated  by  a  major- 
ity of  forty  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  Premier's 

demand  for  the  order  of  the  day Mr.  Bryce  succeeds 

Mr.  Mundella  as  President  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  ; 
Baron  Tweedmouth  succeeds  Mr.   Bryce  as  Chancellor 

of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster The  Paris  police  arrest  the 

organizer  of  an  international  association  of  anarchists. 

May  23. — General  Daniel  H.  Hastings  is  nominated  for 

Governor  by  the  Republicans  of  Pennsylvania Five 

intercollegiate  records  are  broken  at  the  New  England 
Intercollegiate  A*  hletic  Association  meeting  at  Worcester, 

Mass President  Carnot  summons  M.  Bourgeois  to  form 

a  new  French  Cabinet ;  he  declines A  reign  of  terror 

exists  in  Servia  ;  wholesale  arrests  are  being  made The 

Belgian  Chamber  of  Representatives  rejects  a  scheme  of 
proportional  representation. 

May  24. — Five  strikers  are  killed  in  an  attack  on  a  coke 

plant  in  Pennsylvania A  party    of   New  York  coal 

dealers  are   imprisoned   in  a  shaft    1,000  feet   deep  at 

Wilkesbarre,  Penn.,  by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler The 

Queens  seventy-fifth  birthday  is  celebrated  in  England. 
....The  leader  of  the  Servian  radicals  is  arrested  and 
taken  to  Belgrade. 

May  25. — The  New  Jersey  hjgislature  passes  many 
bills  over  the  vetoes  of  Governor  Werts Conflict  be- 
tween striking  miners  and  deputy  sheriffs  at  Cripple 
Creek,  Col. ;  militia  ordered  out  in  Illinois  to  prevent 

rioting President  Camot  requests  M.  Brisson  to  form 

a  new  French  Cabinet Cholera  is  raging  in  Russian 

Poland Plot  to  blow  up  the  Parliament  buildings  and 

BotirRe  in  Buenos  Ayres  discovered Terrific  explosion 

occuTH  in  the  depot  of  the  military  aeronautic  dei)artment 
near  Berlin,  causing  immense  damage  but  injuring  no- 
body  A  decree  increasing  the  customs  duties  on  Span- 
ish imports  into  Germany  aj^x^roved  and  promulgated 

An  agitation  reported  among  the  Roumanian  pox)ulation 

of  Transylvania Twenty  members  of  th(5   Ex(;cutive 

Committee  of  the  Roumanian  National  Party  in  Hungary 
convicted  <>{  treason  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 

May  2^1,— The  Presbyterian  Gencsral  Assembly,  in  ses- 
frion  at  Saratoga,  c'x>nvicts  Professor  H.  P.  Smith  of 
h^jTesy  by  a  vote  of  ."/K*  to  101  ;  it  is  recornrriendrtd  that 
Lane  Stjminary  bo  reorganized  —  Governor  Pattisou  ad- 


dresses the  striking  miners  at  Houtzdale,  Penn  . . .  M. 
Brisson  having  failed  to  form  a  new  French  Cabinet,  M. 

Dupuy   undertakes   the    task Dr.    Lasker   wins   the 

world's  championship  at  chess,  the    contest    with  Mr. 

Steinitz  ending  at  Montreal An  Imperial  ukase  imh- 

lished  in  St.  Petersburg,  bringing  the  whole  patronage 
and  control  of  subordinate  posts  in  the  public  service 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Czar  —  The  re- 
port of  the  finances  of  the  Congo  State  shows  a  vast 

deficit Welsh  coal  arriving  in  New  York — 100,000  tons 

having  been  ordered  in  view  of  the  scarcity  caused  by  the 


HON.    GEORGE  PRABODY  WETMORE, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

strikes The  French  government  begins  a  suit  against 

the  Chicago  World's  Fair  executive  for  $1,000,000,  as  dam- 
ages for  losses  of  French  exhibits  in  the  fire  at  the  exhibi- 
tion last  year. 

May  27. — Engineer  and  fireman  killed  in  a  wreck  on  the 

B.   &  O Heavy  storm  in  the  English  Channel  ;  two 

vessels    wrecked Brazil    accepts     England's    offer  of 

mediation  in  her  quarrel  with  Portugal. 

May  28. — A  federal  injunction  is  issued  prohibiting 
strikers  in  Indiana  from  interfering  with  coal  trains ; 
in  Illinois,  more  troops  are  ordered  out  to  preserve 
order ;  the  Pennsylvania  operators  decide  to  resume  by 

force Disastrous  flood  reported  from   the  Punjaub  ; 

several  villages    destroyed    and  200    lives    lost Suez 

Canal  Company's  report  shows  a  profit  for  one  year  of 
$8,000,000,  and  proposes  certain  provisions  for  M.  de 
Lesseps  and  his  family Life-size  statue  of  Apollo  dis- 
covered   at   Delphi Princess   Josephine,  daughter  of 

the  Count  and  Countess  of  Flanders,  and  Prince  Charles 
of  Hoh(!nzollern-Sigmaringeu  married  at  Brussels. 

May  29. — Striking  miners  in  various  places  attempt  to 
wreck  trains  and  close  min(;s  ;  there  are  two  fights  with 
d(!puti(!S  ;  the  strikers  at  (/rii)ple  Creek  i)lunder  the 
sh()i;s  ;  the  Govcirnors  of  coal-producing  States  are  a^^ced 
to  act  as  a  committee  of  arbitration  on  the  strike Tho 
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names  of  the  members  of  the  new  French  Cabinet  formed 

by  M.  Diipiiy  are  announced The  Stambuloff  Cabmet 

in  Bulgaria  resigns A  Royal  Commission   to  inquire 

into  the  financial  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  is  announced Disastrous  floods  reported  on  the 

Fraser  River,  British  Columbia, 

May  30.— The  investigation  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory 

is  -esumed Governor  Pattison,  of  Pennsylvania,  issues 

a  warning  proclamation  to  the  rioters  of  the  coke  regions; 
Governor  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  orders  out  the  militia  to 

prevent  strikers  from  interfering  with  coal  trains 

Five  lives  are  lost  in  a  wreck  on  the  Wisconsin  Central. 
Tlie  observance  of  Memorial  Day  is  general  through- 
out the  United  States One  person  killed  and  more  than 

fifty  wounded  in  a  riot  at  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  precipitated  by 
the  resignation  of  the  Stambuloff  Ministry — Lord 
Hopetoun  opens  the  Victorian  Parliament. 

Maj'  31.— Floods  in  Colorado  cause  loss  of  life  and  dam- 
age   to    property;    railway    traffic     is    stopped Dr. 

Wekerle,  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary,  tenders  his  resigna- 
tion to  Emperor  Francis  Joseph M.  Dupuy  announces 

the  policy  of  the  new  French  Ministry  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  a  vote  of  confidence  is  passed  by  a  large 

majority M.  Paul  Bourget,  the  novelist,  is  elected  a 

member  of  the  French  Academy Three  elected  mem- 
bers for  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  are  unseated  for 
bribery. 

June  1.— An  official  statement  of  Secretary  Carlisle's 
connection  with  the  sugar  schedule  of  the  tariff  bill  is 

issued Four  thousand  Tennessee  miners  quit  work  for 

the  second  time  since    the    general    strike  began A 

bloody  conflict  occurs  in  Sofia  between  the  ^police  and 
military  as  a  result  of  the  resignation  of  the  Stambou- 

loff  Cabinet;    rioting  in  the  provinces Rebels   have 

captured  the  chief  province  of  Corea,  and  the  lives  of 
foreigners  are  thought  to  be  in  danger Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph  instructs  Count  Khuen  Hedervary,  the  Ban 
of  Croatia,  to  fonn  a  new  Hungarian  Ministry Rioting 


in  Palermo   by  Deputy  de    Felice's  sympathizers,   and 
demonstrations  in  several  Italian  cities. 

June  2. — Orders  are  sent  from  Washington  to  the  war- 
ship Baltimore  to  proceed  to  Corea  to  protect  American 

residents  there M.  Casimir-Perier  is  elected  President 

of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies The  British  war- 


VI      (' ASIMIK   rK.UIKIC, 
I'l-KKldi'iit  <>r  tliK  |<'riMi('li  ( 'IiiiimIm^i' of  DoputloH. 


M.    CHARLES    EUPUY, 

Premier  of  France. 

ship  Champion  sails  from  Honolulu  to  seize  Neckar 
Island  ;  the  Provisional  Government  dispatches  a  steamer 
which  reaches  the  island  first  and  raises  the  Hawaiian 
flag  over  it. 

June  3. — Coal  trains  in  Indiana  are  moved  under  the 

protection  of  the  militia Fire  does  $2'i5,<'00  damage  in 

Ottumwa,  Iowa Car  works  worth  ^100.000  burned  in 

Laconia,  N.  H Government  forces  of  Salvador  are  de- 
feated. General  Ezeta  and  600  troops  being  killed ; 
President  Ezeta  resigns. 

June  4. — Republicans  carry  the  Oregon  elections,  choos- 
ing Wm.  Paine  Lord  Governor  by  15,000  plurality,  and  a 

large  majority  of  tho  legislature Great  damage  is  done 

by  the  floods  at  Portland,  Ore.,  and  much  of  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city  is  under  water  —  Striking  coal 
miners  burn  bn  ges  and  interfere  with  coal   trains  in 

West  Virginia  and  Ohio Prominent  men  at   Cripple 

Creek  are  held  as  hosttiges  by  the  striking  miners 

President  Ezeta,  of  Salvador,  is  aboard  a  German  wtir- 
ship. 

June  5. — Strikers  in  Indiana  burn  bridges  and  try  to 
blow  up  a  train  load  of  troops  ;  two  nginientrt  stiirt  (wmx 
Btiltimore  for  the  Cumberland  coal  region  ;  an  agreoiuent 
is  reached  between  the  Colorado  miners  tiud  the  ojK'r- 

ators A  mob  composed  of  striking  eniployet»8  of  the 

National  Tube  Works,  ut  McKeesiKirt,  Peun. .their  wives 
and  children,  seizes  the  plmit  uiul  nuillreats  nou-unioii 
men  ...The  Itt'publiiaiis  of  Maine  rt<UiUuiuHto  Ciovt»ruv»r 
Cleaves The  Italian  nuui.stiy  resigns. 

June  ti.— Twt^lve  hundrtHl  troi>i)H  aiv  onlertnl  out  by 
ijoveiiior  MiKinlev,  of  Ohi»»,  to  prevent  interfei*\Mut>  \vuU 
coal  trains  ;  in  a  coal  nMnt>rs'  riot  ut  Wesley,  III  ,  one  mtut 
is  killtHl  and  a  dozen  seriously  injurtnl  ...The  Ohiv»  U»*- 
publican  (\tnvtMitit>n  ni»niinuteH  a  State  ticket.  ,  'Hi*' 
go'alen  jubilee  of  tlie  Y  M  C.  A.  in  celeluuttnl  (a  l.ondotk 
....A   new  Cal»inet   is  tlnallv  formed   l»\    IM    NVrkeiU'  lu 
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Hungary The  Belgian  Chamber  passes  the  Electoral 

Reform  bill  by  a  vote  of  70  to  44 Many  deaths  from 

cholera   are  reported  in  Poland The  Newfoundland 

legislature  is  prorogued  to  July  5 Lord  Rosebery's  colt 

Ladas  wins  the  Derby. 
June  7. — The  cruiser  Minneapolis  on  her  preliminary 

trial  trip  develops  a  speed  of  21.75  knots  an  hour Coal 

trains  are  moved  in  Ohio  under  protection  of  militia 

French  troops  are  sent  to  the  Congo  region. 

June  8.— President  Cleveland  signs  the  New  York  and 

New  Jersey  Bridge  bill Fifteen  Coxeyites  are  drowned 

in  the  Platte  river,  near  Brighton,  Col The  United 

States  makes  a  claim  on  Spain  for  reimbursement  of  a 
large  sum  collected  as  duties  in  Cuba. . . .  Dr.  Lieber,  leader 
of  the  German  Clerical  party,  resigns  from  the  Reichstag. 

General  Gutierrez,  leader  of  the  Revolutionary  party; 

is  proclaimed  President  of  Salvador. 

June  9. — Troops  are  sent  to  Pana,  111.,  to  prevent  acts 

of  lawlessness  by  striking  coal  miners Native  troops 

mutiny  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  wrecking  police  stations 

and  terrorizing  the  town A  proposal  for  inserting  in 

the  Swiss  constitution  a  paragraph  affirming  the  right  of 
every  male  citizen  to  employment  is  defeated  on  a  refer- 
endum. 

June  10. — One  coke  striker  killed  and  two  fatally 
wounded  in  a  battle  with  deputies  at  Lemont,  Penn  ... 
Troops  on  both  sides  the  Ohio  river  near  Wheeling  are 
harassed  by  strikers  ;  an  attempt  is  made  to  blow  up  a 

coal  train  near  Massillon,  Ohio An  express  train  goes 

through  a  burned  trestle  in  Manitoba  ;  one  passenger  is 
drowned  and  an  express  messenger  is  missing. 

June  11. — The  conference  of  miners  and  operators  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  agrees  on  a  compromise  wage  scale  of  60 
cents  a  ton  in  Ohio  and  69  cents  in  Pennsylvania  ;  strikers 
continue  their  destruction  of  railroad  property  in  Ohio 

and  Alabama An  entire  village  is  destroyed  by  forest 

fires  in  Michigan Muley  Hassan,   Sultan  of  Morocco, 

having  died,  his  son  Mulai  Abdul  is  proclaimed  his  suc- 
cessor   An  outline  of  the  proposed  Hawaiian  con;- titu- 

tion  is  made  public. 

June  12.— Soft  coal  miners  object  to  the  terms  of  the 

settlement  made  by  their  officers  at  Columbus George 

Peabody  Wetmore  is  elected  by  the  Rhode  Island  Legis- 
lature to  succeed  Nathan  Dixon  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate  Spain,    France,   Italy   and  Germany  are  sending 

warships  to  Morocco,  where  civil  war  is  thought  to  be  in- 
evitable   Deaths  from  the  plague  at  Hong  Kong  average 

IfXJ  a  day. 

June    13.— The    American    Railway    Union     and     the 

Knights  of  Labor  effect  a  coalition Kansas  Populists 

renominate  Governor  Lewelli  g  by  acclamation The 

Naval  War  College  is  opened  at  Newport,  R.  I The 

new  Sultan  of  Morocco  is  preparing  to  march  on  Fez, 

where  his  uncle  disputes  his  title  to  the  throne Fire  in 

Panama  destroys  much  valuable  property The  plague 

at  Hong  Kong  gets  among  the  British  soldiers  stationed 
there. 

June  14.— At  Dobbs  Ferry  on  the  Hudson  the  corner- 
stone of  a  monument  to  commemorate  the  i)lanning  of 
the  Yorktown  f;fimy)HigTi  by  Washington  and  Roc;hani- 
l>eau  is  laid . . . .  Franr-.e  and  Italy  consent  to  act  with 
Spain  in  avertitjg  civil  war  in  Morocxio. 

June   l.*},— Two    hundred    train -steal  i>)g   Coxeyites  are 

captured  by  U.  H,  marshals  at  Big  Springs,  Col Erastus 

Wirnan  is  found  gnilty  of  forgery  in  the  second  degree  ; 

th*',  jury  mak*!S  a  strong  recommendation  to  mercy 

MeTril>cr8  of  the  Benate  Sugar  Investigation  Committee 


begin  callng  before  them  all  Senators  and  asking  what 

they  know  of  the  efforts  of  the  Sugar  Trust  to  obtain  a 

satisfactory  schedule Two  hundred  miners  are  killed 

by  explosives  in  pits   at  Kar win,   Austrian  Silesia 

Whitewayites  try  to  seize  bonded  warehouses  in  St. 
Johns,  N.  F. ,  and  engage  in  a  fight  with  the  police. 

June  16. — Miners'  conventions  vote  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  Columbus  compromise  ;  many  decide  to  stay  out. 
Premier  Crispi  is  shot  at  by  an  anarchist. 

June  17.— It  is  estimated  that  the  losses  due  to  the  soft 
coal  strike  aggregate  $20,000,000 Baccalaureate  ser- 
mons are  preached  at  many  American  colleges The 

North  German  steamer  Stuttgart  goes  ashore  in  a  fog  near 
Start  Point,  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  but  gets  off  without 
damage. 

June  18. — Soft-coal  miners  very  generally  resume  work 
at  the  compromise  scale  adopted  by  the  Cleveland  con- 
ference ;  Central  Pennsylvania  employees  reject  the  com- 
promise made  by  their  committee  ;  Alabama  miners  also 

continue  on  strike Cambridge  University  confers  the 

degree  of  LL.D.  on  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  of  the  U.  S. 
cruiser  Chicago. 

June  19.— Miners  in   Western  Pennsylvania  resort  to 

violence;  many  Ohio  mines  are  reopened Forty-five 

people  drowned  by  the  sinking  of  a  ferry  boat  in  the 

River  Jak,    Russia A   fishing  schooner  bound   from 

Newfoundland  to  Labrador  is  sunk  by  an  iceberg  and 
twelve  people  are  drowned. 


OBITUARY. 

May  21.— Gen.  Phil.  Cook,  Secretary  of  State  of 
Georgia. 

May  22.— August  Kundt,  Dean  of  the  Philosophical 
Faculty,  University  of  Berlin. 

May  23.— Professor  George  John  Romanes,  of  Oxford. 

May  24. — Dr.  Maximilian  Ferdinand  Bonzano,  a  promi- 
nent Republican  of  New  Orleans...  Rev.  Barton  W. 
Johnson,  of  St.  Louis,  editor  of  the  Christian  Evangelist. 

May  25.— Brian  Houghton  Hodgson,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  the 
Asiatic  scholar. 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  HENRY  MORLEY. 

May  26.— Jerome  Allen,  writer  of  school  text-books 

Ernest  Otto  William   Mildncr,   Professor  of  Gorman  at 

Princeton Valentine  Blatz,  a  well-known  Milwaukee 

brewer George  Gibson  Carey,  a  Baltimore  teacher. 
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May  27.— Vice- Admiral  May,  of  the  British  Navy. 

May  28.— Cornelius  Caiildwell  Colgate,  the  New  York 

merchant Dr.  Isaiah  Dowling,  of  Baltimore,  a  retired 

naval  surgeon. 

May  20.— Col.  S.  M.  Lair,  a  leading  Republican  politi- 
cian of  South  Dakota. 

May  30.— Vice- Admiral  Wm.   Preedy,    of   the    British 

Navy Joseph  Abrams,  a  well-known  Mississippi  river 

captain. 

June  1.— Dr.  Henry  Van  Aernam,  of  Western  New 
York,  a  prominent  member  of  Congress  in  the  recon- 
struction era  and  Commissioner  of  Pensions  under  Presi- 
dent Grant. 

June  3.— Dr.  W.  A.  Passavant,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the 
founder  of  many  hospitals  and  other  charitable  enter- 
prises   Hon.  Hugh  Fraser,  British  Minister  to  Japan. 

June  4. — William  Roscher,  the  noted  German  econo- 
mist, one  of  the  founder?  of  the  "historical  school  " 

Ex-Gov.  Charles  Collins  Van  Zandt,  of  Rhode  Island. 

June  5.— Major  Robert  T.  Walker,  a  well-known  re- 
tired army  officer. 

June  6. — Miss  Mary  P.  Thompson,  of  Durham,  N.  H., 
a  writer  for  magazines. 

June  7.— Prof.  William  D wight  Whitney,  the  philol- 
ogist, of  Yale  University Ex-Gov.  Rodman  M.  Price, 

of  New  Jersey Muley  Hassan,  Sultan  of  Morocco. 

June  9. — Rt.  Rev.  Lord  Arthur  Charles  Hervey,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells Cyrus  W.  Field,  Jr.,  of  New 

York  City. 

June  10. — Prof.  David  Burnet  Scott,  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

June  11. — Don  Frederico  Madrazo,  the  distinguished 

Spanish  painter Hon.  John  T.  Andrews,  of  Dundee, 

N.  Y.,  a  member  of  Congress  in  1837. 

June  12.— Rev.  Edwin  P.  Walters,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  a 
prominent  writer  and  theologian  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

June  13.— Baron  Giovanni  Nicotera,  ex-Minister  of  the 

Interior  of  Italy Duncan    Mclntyre,   of  Montreal,  a 

Canadian  railway  financier. , .  .Major  Robert  Hall,  of  Bal- 


timore,  for  many  years  identified  with  the  Maryland 
militia. 
June  14.— John  Duke  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 

England Ezekiel    Gilman   Robinson,    ex-President  of 

Brown  Universitv. 


June  16.— 
sylvania . . . 
of  Appeals. 

June  17.- 
Germany . . 

June  19.- 
ville,  Teun. 


THE  LATE  MR.    EDMUND  YATES. 

-Ex-Congressman  Thomas  M.  Bayne,  of  Penn- 
,  Judge  H.  B.  Kelley,  of  the  Louisiana  Court 

-Hon.  William  Walter  Phelps,  ex-Minister  to 

,  .William  Hart,  the  landscape  painter. 

-A.  S.  Prosser,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Knox- 


FORTHCOMING  JULY   EVENTS. 


A  GENERAL  conference  of  associations  interested  in 
road  improvement  has  been  called  by  the  National 
League  for  Good  Roads,  and  will  be  held  at  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  in  connection  with  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  July  ;^0. 

At  tlio  same  place,  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting,  July  (>-i;). 

The  American  Institute  of.  Instruction,  the  oldest  teach- 
ers' convention  in  the  country,  will  assemble  at  liethlo- 
h«mi,  N.  II.,  July  9-12. 

Tli»!  University  (Convocation  of  the  tatt<  of  New  York 
will  be  opened  at  Albany  July  5,  continuing  its  Ht^sHiDUH 
three  days.  Ah  usual,  many  universities  and  colleges,  iu 
and  out  of  the  State,  will  be  repnwMited  in  this  confer- 
C'tice,  at  wliiflH|iieHti()iiH  j)ei-tHiiung  to  higher  and  h«)C(»ihI- 
ary  education  will  l)n  diMctiHsed. 

The  tliirteentli  Intoruatioiial ( lonvuutiou  of  tho  Sociotleh 


of  Christian  Endeavor  is  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  July 
11-15. 

The  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of  America,  an  or- 
ganization similar  to  tho  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  auuoumes  that 
its  third  annmil  convention  will  be  held  at  Toronto,  July 
19-2:i. 

The  American  Institute  of  Christian  StH'ioli^gy  will 
hold  its  Chautauqua  session  July  tV-iJtJ. 

Tht»  Amtnican  Institute  of  Christian  PhiUvsophy  will 
also  hold  its  summer  school  at  Chautaunua,  July  5-l'J. 

Mr.  Moody's  Young  Mt^n't?  ScIuk)1  fi>r  Hible  Study  will 
be  iu  Hession  at  Northtlt>ld,  MasM.,  Juno  SlKluly  15J. 

Sumnier  Bible  schiH)ls  dirtu'ted  by  the  Amorii-au  Insu- 
tute  of  SaiTed  liiterutur«<  will  ho  helil  in  I'oniuH'tion  wit'i 
th»^  various  "  iissoinbliivs,  "  of  which  aniunuK'ouu^uta  wt^ro 
made  in  our  Mav  number. 
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WHAT  DO  THE  BOYS  EXPECT  ? 

Ex -Speaker  Reed  :    "  Fill  him  up,  boys,  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  let  in  on  the  ground  floor." 

From  Harper^s  Weekly,  June  9. 


THE  BABES  IN  THE  SENATORIAL   WOODS. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  will  we  ever  get  out  alive  ?  " 

From  Judge,  June  3. 


AFTER  THE  HOLD-UP. 
iU'A'  whiz  I     And  it'H  a  wondor  they  loft  that 
From  Pnclc,  JuuoO. 
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CONDEMNED  TO  DIe.— THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT  IN  NEW  YORK 

From  Pitcfc,  June  13. 


THK    KNoWlNii    DANINKH,    LAUHIER   AND    IH  I'liOU 


riiK  iu'iMn;i-  m  i.i.Kr  1'U(h»k  rriHASH. 

Tk.mI'KI(4N()k:    "  Wnrulorful  !      Mut.  how  Im  It  tlmy  «.»)oy  y..ii.    ^,,„,(U„„„n  ,     |i  „uik»m  no  lmi»r««H»»lom.ii  uu»   ' 
wJill<i  Hioy  don't  iiiIikI  urn  h  hit  Y"  .    _  ..  ....>. 


i.l*^iM)it:   " 'CiiiiMn  fliry  iiiHlofHtaiiil  tlnHlllTornnco  lM»tw«<«Mi  \\\\h 
oltltt  and  tiiiit  Hwltrli  "     Kroin  '/ri;>  (Torniito). 


Kroiit  /StuiA  (Londitit).  Juuotl. 
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THE   LEGACY   OF    DESTRUCTION.— ASQUITH    TAKES   IT    OVER. 
From  Moonshine  (London). 


CjLmj[iyt^ 


'U^'^^sm^^M 


THE    PREMIER    STAKES. 
HAr,i«iiiTKY  TO  Joe  CiiAMitEiiLAiN  :   '*  Yoii'vo  no  clianco  on  that  thin^.    Try  a  Tory  moutit,  my  littl<«  man  :  " 

From  tlio  liirmlnyham  Dart. 
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EMPEROR  WILLIAM  AS  LEADER  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  CONCERT. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  to  learn  to  conduct  the  European  concert 
better  that  the  JEmperor  of  Germany  lately  disguised  himself  as  an 
orchestral  conductor- From  La  Silhouette  rParis). 


LOVE    SORROW. 
France  :  "  I  am  forsaken— forsaken :  "—From  Ulh  (Berlin). 


WllA'l"    IS    IIAI'I'KNINU     r»»   SAMov 
llmiiiirkHMn  '    Tli..  dlmli  Ih  t lu.l.  i..i  tlio  thrno  big  oiilh,  hu  thU  llttl.>  ..iir  will  iimiiutfM  II  ^Fr^au  A:i.«M#i»»«4«»f«tfA  {}kc^x\\r^\ 


A  TALK  WITH   MR.   GOMPERS, 


Drawn  from  life  for  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

MR.    SAMUEL  GOMPERS. 

IN  Clinton  Place,  New  York,  a  few  doors  west  of 
Broadway  and  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the 
offices  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  one  finds  on  the 
lintel  of  an  old  house,  once  a  residence  but  now  an 
office  huildinj^,  a  modest  sign  that  reads  :  "  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Samuel  Gompers, 
President."  The  halls  are  rather  dark  and  dingy, 
and  one  climbs  two  flights  to  find  the  rooms  of  the 
Federation.  But  the  journey  will  be  worth  while  if 
the  caller  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  Mr.  Gompers  at 
his  desk.  He  is  not  prone  to  careless  absence  from 
his  j>lace  of  work,  but  the  manifold  duties  of  his  X)osi- 
tion  frequently  take  him  to  distant  jjarts  of  the 
cxmntry.  The  cpiarlers  of  the  American  Fedf^ration 
are  unadorned  (jufjngh  to  allay  any  suspicion  that  the 
chief  officerH  of  this  gn;at  combination  of  the  trades 
unions  of  the  country  are  disposed  to  revel  in  luxuri- 
ous aiipointments.  Everything  is  as  sever(;ly  plain 
as  it  can  be  ;  ari<l  the  stiff  r,(mimon  chairs  invite  no 


loiterers.  Order  and  system  are  evi- 
dent at  a  glance,  and  the  experienced 
observer  is  quickly  satisfied  that 
the  affairs  of  the  Federation  are  in 
methodical  and  competent  hands. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  has  been 
heard  by  many  audiences  besides 
those  composed  of  workingmen  and 
members  of  the  constituent  orders 
of  the  Federation.  He  is  a  short  but 
massively  framed  man  of  perhaps 
Forty-five  years,  with  a  strong  and 
handsome  face  and  suave  manner,  a 
business-like  yet  not  too  abrupt  de- 
portment, and  a  diction  as  discrimi- 
nating and  clear  as  one  is  taught  to 
expect  from  a  college  professor. 
Mr.  Gompers  certainly  exhibits 
great  gifts  of  lucid  expression, 
whether  on  the  platform  or  in  pri- 
vate conversation.  He  possesses  a 
singularly  well  balanced  tempera- 
ment, the  key  to  which  seems  to  be 
a  cheerful  optimism  tempered  by 
natural  caution  and  held  in  bounds, 
though  not  repressed,  by  experience 
and  responsibility. 

A'N  APOSTLE  OF   TRADES  UNIONISM. 

Mr.  Gompers  represents  trades 
unionism  upon  its  best  established 
lines.  He  was  born  in  London  forty- 
four  years  ago  and  at  ten  years  of 
age  was  put  at  work  in  a  factory, 
continuing  his  elementary  studies 
at  a  night  school.  He  left  the 
shoemaker's  trade,  which  he  did  not 
like,  and  was  apprenticed  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  cigar  maker.  At  thirteen  he  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  and  became  a  member 
of  the  International  Cigar  Makers'  Union.  He  as- 
sumed activity  in  that  body,  and  as  a  delegate  to  the 
early  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor was  recognised  as  a  natural  leader  and  intrusted 
with  various  offices,  and  soon  with  the  presidency. 
As  an  editor  of  labor  papers,  he  has  earned  the  right 
to  rank  with  the  successful  journalists  of  the  country. 
At  present  Mr.  Gompers'  journalistic  labors  are  con- 
fined to  the  editing  of  the  American  Federationist, 
a  monthly  magazine  that  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor.  Its  first  number  appeared  in 
March,  1894.  It  is  intelligently  and  broadly  edited. 
Its  articles  are  short,  but  pithy,  and  from  good 
sources.  For  example,  the  opening  contribution  in 
the  June  number  is  from  Tom  Mann,  the  English 
labor  leader;  Grace  H.  Dodge  writes  of  working 
girls'  clubs  ;  Alice  L.  Woodbridge  of  women's  labor  ; 
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Edward  Thimme  of  child  labor,  and  there  are  many 
other  admirable  bits  of  contribution,  correspondence 
and  editorial  comment.  Miss  Frances  Willard  sends 
the  Federationist  a  hearty  greeting,  and  every  page 
of  this  June  number  indicates  breadth  of  view  on 
the  part  of  the  editor  and  a  desire  to  bring  the  labor 
movement  into  the  intelligent  sympathy  of  right- 
minded  men  and  women  everywhere. 

It  is  for  the  peaceful  and  lawful  evolution  of  indus- 
trial conditions  that  Mr.  Gompers  has  always  stood. 
He  has  never  for  a  moment  swerved  from  the  doctrine 
that  the  policy  of  the  labor  movement,  as  represented 
by  trades  unionism,  should  aim  always  to  secure  high 
wages  and  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  these 
two  things  meaning  improved  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings that  must  have  far-reaching  and  beneficent 
results.  The  competitive  industrial  system  seeks  to 
conquer  the  markets  of  the  world  by  selling  cheap, 
Mr.  Gompers  w^ould  declare  ;  and  hitherto  the  burden 
of  this  competition  has  been  placed  chiefly  upon  the 
shoulders  of  labor.  The  combination  of  workmen  in 
trades  unions  is  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  back  part 
of  this  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  capitalist 
class,  who  in  order  to  still  compete  must  be  content 
with  smaller  profits.  He  has  been  described  in  a 
labor  paper  as  "an  eminently  practical  man,  belong- 
ing to  that  school  of  unionists  who  believe  in  high 
dues,  thorough  organization,  perfect  discipline,  sick 
benefits,  death  benefits,  out-of-work  benefits,  traveling 
benefits,  and  maintaining  an  aggressive  position  at  all 
times  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  of  labor." 

The  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  made  Mr. 
Gompers  a  neighborly  call  the  other  day  to  exchange 
views  w^th  him  upon  the  coal  strike  and  upon  various 
questions  of  the  day  that  have  to  do  with  the  prevail- 
ing social  unrest. 

HIS  view  of  the  coal  strike. 

**  I  see  no  immediate  or  early  possibility,"  said  Mr. 
Gompers,  *'of  a  complete  agreement,  in  settlement 
of  the  coal  dispute,  that  shall  include  all  the  States 
and  mining  districts  that  are  involved.  The  effect  of 
the  uncontrolled  competition  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
district  with  those  that  lie  beyond  it,  north,  south, 
west  and  east,  is  such  that  for  the  present  a  settle- 
ment all  along  the  line  seems  to  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  close  the  strike 
by  separate  agreements  in  the  different  coal-mining 
territories  involved,  and  then  x>roceed  to  bring  the 
Southern  Illinois  miners  into  a  state  of  more  i)erfect 
organization  so  that  in  future  their  district  may  not 
be  a  source  of  disturbance  to  the  coal -mining  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  country. 

*'  But,"  Mr.  Gomi)ers  continued,  •'  although  this 
year's  coal  strike  is  not  to  be  terminated  up(»u  prin- 
ciples as  Hwecqnng  in  their  a])plicati()n  as  one*  could 
desire,  I  wisli  to  say  em])hati('nlly  that  I  n^gurd  this 
great  strikij,  in  spit*?  of  its  nunicrous  unfortuimto  in- 
cidents, as  an  esHcntiully  foitimate  thing,  not  only 
for  the  (!auH(!  of  org)i,niz«"d  IuIjot  but  also  for  the  g»>n- 
oral  ecoMoniic  and  iiidiiMtrial  intcnrnts  of  i\w  UnitiMl 
titutcH.     Tlir  linanciul  [»anic  of  hist  year,  witli  its  at- 


tendant industrial  depression,  led  to  a  general  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  capital  engaged  in  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  to  sharply  curtail  the  consuming  jiower 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  by  diminishing  their  abil- 
ity to  purchase — that  is,  by  a  general  reduction  of 
wages.  This  movement  against  labor  made  its  way 
through  various  great  fields  of  employment.  In  the 
railroad  w^orld  it  was  resisted  by  the  strikers  on  the 
Great  Northern  system,  whose  final  success  in  arbi- 
tration has  helped  to  check  the  downward  tendency. 
But  the  most  typical  instance  of  the  aggressive  move- 
ment among  the  employing  class  against  the  work- 
ers was  in  the  mining  field  and  especially  in  that  of 
bituminous  coal  mining.  The  great  strike  w^as  a  notice 
served  upon  capital  that  the  whole  world  of  organ- 
ized labor  had  determined  to  take  a  stand,  to  face 
about,  and  not  only  to  resist  further  aggression  but 
to  endeavor  to  gain  back  some  of  the  ground  that 
had  been  lost.  With  the  success  of  this  stand, — for 
the  miners  have  in  most  of  the  districts  concerned 
gained  all  or  a  considerable  part  of  their  demands, — 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  turn  in  the  tide.  Wages 
in  general  are  not  to  decline  any  further,  but  on  the 
contrary  are  to  tend  upwards.  And  with  better  pay 
the  people  will  require  larger  supplies  of  standard 
commodities  and  the  wheels  of  industry  will  be 
quickened  in  many  directions.  It  is  not  true,"  Mr. 
Gompers  further  continued,  "that  the  miners  have 
really  suffered  anything  in  the  loss  of  wages  during 
the  weeks  of  enforced  closing  down  of  the  mines. 
They  w411  gain  back  all  the  time  apparently  lost  by 
more  steady  emplo}^nent  hereafter.  It  is  only  ap- 
proximately a  certain  volume  of  output  that  the 
country  can  consume  in  any  case,  and  if  through  a 
strike  the  miners  can  secure  a  higher  wage  j)er  ton  it 
is  clear  that  their  total  wages  upon  a  year's  output 
will  be  increased  by  so  much." 

vouches  for  JOHN  M'BRIDE. 

Being  asked  to  give  some  account  of  the  quality 
and  character  of  Mr.  John  McBride,  the  leader  of 
the  coal  nuners  in  their  recent  noteworthy  conflict, 
Mr.  Gompers  spoke  substantially  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  McBride 
is  not  only  a  strong  man  and  an  intrepid  leader,  but 
also  a  man  who  should  be  held  free  from  the  charge 
of  rashness  or  undue  excitability.  He  understands 
mining  in  every  particular,  and  is  as  widely  and 
minutely  conversant  with  the  mining  interests  of 
this  country  as  any  man  who  could  be  named.  Per- 
sonally he  is  urbant\  courteous,  and  of  gentlfuianly, 
even  polished,  manners.  He  is  fully  deserving  of 
the  confidence  of  the  great  organization  of  ininei's 
over  which  ht>  has  been  chosrn  to  preside.  Mr.  Mo- 
Bridts  in  his  circular  accompanying  the  agreement, 
expresses  his  opinion  that  one  of  the  rejist>ns  why  the 
effort  for  tht*  full  rt'storation  of  form»»r  wajf^'s  was 
not  successful  was  tliat  in  a  t\>w  tlistricts  souit»  of  the 
men  had  forgotttMi  or  failtul  to  ahido  by  his  urKviit 
rtMpiest  not  to  rt'stut  t«>  vioh«iu't»  t»r  violation  »»f  law. 
The  strike  itself,  and  tht*  jii.st  groumU  upon  which  It 
was  ordered  by  the  Miners'  (\»Mvention,  oU|fht  ii^r* 
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tainly  by  every  fair-minded  man  to  be  distinguished 
from  certain  deplorable  incidents  that  grew  out  of  it 
in  some  mining  districts  where  great  bodies  of  non- 
English-speaking  workmen  have  been  imported  by 
the  mine  operators  to  the  detriment  of  those  miners 
who  were  earlier  on  the  ground. 

"  Mr.  McBride,  it  should  further  be  remembered,  is 
not  to  be  saddled  with  the  responsibility  for  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  strike.  It  was  ordered  instituted  on 
the  demand  of  the  great  majority  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  miners  ;  and  it  then  became  Mr.  McBride's 
duty  to  lead  it  as  best  he  could.  His  conduct  will 
bear  the  test  of  scrutiny." 

THE  SCOPE    OF  ARBITRATION. 

Mr.  Gompers  was  asked  to  express  himself  as  to 
arbitration  in  industrial  disputes,  and  especially  as  to 
the  possibility  of  some  form  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. He  replied  that  he  was  most  assuredly  in  favor 
of  arbitration.  '  'As  for  'compulsory  arbitration,'  how- 
ever," he  continued,  "  the  two  words  seem  to  me  anti- 
thetical. Arbitration  always  involves  a  compromise. 
The  conditions  under  which  it  usually  comes  about 
are  those  which  have  led  each  of  the  parties  in  dispute 
somewhat  to  fear  and  somewhat  to  respect  the  other. 
The  employing  interest  is  usually  the  stronger.  But 
when,  through  careful  organization,  the  employees 
attain  a  position  which  commands  the  respectful  at- 
tention of  the  representatives  of  capital,  it  becomes 
possible  to  confer  together  successfully  and  to  secure 
a  reference  of  disputes  for  the  desired  settlement  by 
arbitration.  I  see  no  means  by  which  legal  compul- 
sion to  arbitrate  could  be  made  really  beneficial  to 
the  party  that  is  usually  the  weaker.  It  would  be  an 
instrumentality  that  might  react  dangerously  against 
the  progress  of  organized  labor.  The  labor  movement 
has  too  much  at  stake  and  has  too  slender  means  at 
its  command  to  indulge  in  dubious  experiments.  The 
weapons  that  it  now  uses  have  been  tested  by  long 
experience,  and  their  use  is  understood  and  also  their 
limitations." 

Against  the  idea  that  an  occasional  outbreak  or 
scene  of  disorder  in  connection  with  a  strike  was  the 
essence  of  the  labor  movement,  Mr.  Gompers  pro- 
tested earnestly.  "  The  real  labor  movement,"  said 
he,  "goes  on  unnoticed  by  the  newspapers  and  un- 
witnessed by  the  public.  At  this  moment,  while  we 
discuss  the  question,  there  are  probably  thousands  of 
committees  of  trades  unions  and  labor  organizations 
in  conference  with  employers  in  the  shops  and  count- 
ing rooms  of  the  country.  For  every  strike  that  oc- 
curs, scores  of  questions  are  settled  Tjy  quiet  confer- 
ence between  groups  of  organized  workingmen  and 
their  enq^loyers.  Th(j  strikes  are  unfortunate  and  to 
Tje  regrettf'd,  but  they  are  a  i)art  of  the  existing  in- 
dustrial order  and  serve  their  puri)ose.  They  should 
nr>t  be  indulged  in  without  great  caution,  but  some- 
times they  are  necessary,  and  their  general  result  is 
bfrneficiJil  ui>on  the  whole.  It  is  always  to  be  noticed 
that  ('Aii\A<>y<;TH  fight  most  stubbornly  and  ruthlessly 
in  tlieir  first  experience  of  a  strikr;.     They  are  mucli 


more  disposed  to  negotiate  and  compromise   when 
subsequent  disputes  arise." 

FOR  FREE  SILVER,   INCOME  TAX,   SHORT  HOURS. 

With  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  upon  public  questions  Mr.  Gompers 
stated  that  the  order  is  committed  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  one  to  six- 
teen regardless  of  the  success  of  attempts  to  secure 
international  agreement.  He  regarded  Coxeyism  and 
the  industrial  army  movements  rather  as  evidences  of 
social  unrest  and  incidental  phenomena  than  as  oc- 
currences having  any  primary  or  vital  significance  in 
themselves.  With  Mr.  Coxey's  doctrine  of  non- 
interest-bearing  bonds  Mr.  Gompers  could  find  no 
theoretical  fault.  In  fact  his  words  were  friendly 
rather  than  otherwise  for  the  financial  propositions 
that  Mr.  Coxey  has  advocated.  As  a  practical 
matter,  however,  he  did  not  consider  that  proposals 
to  deal  radically  with  the  currency  and  the  national 
debt  are  timely  or  advisable.  In  a  general  way,  the 
American  Federation  has  for  some  years  been  com- 
mitted to  the  doctrine  of  an  income  tax.  Mr.  Gom- 
pers expressed  himself  as  personally  adverse  to  the 
exemption  line  in  the  pending  bill,  and  as  in  favor  of 
a  tax  that  should  reach  all  incomes  of  self-supporting 
men,  no  matter  how  small.  He  would,  however, 
employ  the  principle  of  a  graduated  tax,  increasing 
the  rate  as  incomes  increased  and  were  therefore 
better  able  to  contribute  to  the  public  treasury. 

The  interview  was  ended  by  the  following  state- 
ment regarding  the  aims  of  the  Federation  :  "  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  actively  participates 
in  every  effort  made  by  thinking  men  to  secure 
amelioration  in  their  condition,  economically,  socially 
and  politically,  and  often  initiates  movements  tending 
towards  those  purposes.  But  the  organization,  as 
such,  is  particularly  committed  to  the  shorter  hours 
movement,  or  what  is  more  popularly  known  as  the 
Eight-Hour  movement,  the  leaders  all  agreeing 
that  the  movement  which  gives  the  workers  more 
leisure  brings  more  intelligence  and  consequently 
more  independence,  more  sterling  qualities  of  char- 
acter and  truer  progress.  The  Federation  has  ac- 
complished wonders  in  this  movement  for  a  shorter 
work-day,  and  millions  of  workers  now  enjoy  count- 
less golden  hours  of  rest,  leisure,  and  opportunity  as 
the  result  of  the  concentrated  efforts  of  1886  and 
1890." 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  dates  from 
about  1880,  and  is  therefore  some  fourteen  years  old. 
It  includes  about  seventy-five  distinct  trades  unions, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  from  six  hundred 
thousand  to  seven  hundred  thousand  individuals. 
Some  of  these  unions,  like  those  of  the  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  cigar  makers,  coal  jniners,  iron  mould- 
ers, steel  workers  and  printers,  are  very  large  and 
strong ;  while  others,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
craft  which  they  rej)resent,  are  small  in  membership, 
though  often  very  conii)lete  and  effective  in  organi- 
zation. 


WtlLlAM    V.    ALLEN:     POPULIST. 


A  CHARACTER  SKETCH  AND  INTERVIEW. 


BY   ALBERT   SHAW. 


CERTAIN  good  and  substantial  citizens  of  States 
in  which  the  Populist  party  has  of  late  acquired 
the  ruling  influence  have  felt  it  needful  to  make  some 
kind  of  apology  to  the  East  and  to  the  world  at  large. 
They  have  been  zealous  to  disown  the  new  men  who 
have  superseded  the  old-time  political  leaders  in  sen- 
atorial and  congressional  seats  at  Washington,  and  in 
gubernatorial  and  other  official  places  at  home.  Now, 
this  Review  has  taken  no  brief  for  Populism  as  a 
creed,  nor  do  we  feel  it  in  the  slightest  degree  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  laud  its  leaders  or  to  defend  them 
against  the  rather  superior  tone  with  which  some  of 
their  own  fellow  citizens  have  been  so  eager  to  disa- 
vow any  responsibility  for  them.  Populism,  with  all 
its  formulated  claims,  and  all  the  unformulated  senti- 
ment of  political  and  social  change  that  lies  in  solu- 
tion behind  the  word,  may  be  rank  heresy  and  nothing 
else.  Yet  this  despised  and  abhorred  infection  of 
Populism,  that  we  are  assured  has  spread  so  noxiously 
and  banef  ully  throughout  the  West  and  South,  seems 
to  be  producing  some  unexpected  results.  For  the 
profession  of  its  tenets  has  brought  to  the  front 
some  men  who  measure  so  well  by  normal  and  old- 
fashioned  standards, — such  standards  as  were  used  in 
an  earlier  period  of  the  Republic,— that  it  is  hard  to 
find  room  for  those  disparagements  that  their  Popu- 
listic  heresies  would  seem  to  require.  It  has  always 
been  something  of  a  disappointment  for  the  rigid 
Churchman  to  meet  in  the  host  of  the  ranting  secta- 
ries some  specimen  of  moral  and  religious  character 
and  of  mental  poise  so  far  above  reproach  that  the 
utmost  prejudice  could  discover  no  fault.  And  to 
the  trammeled,  the  conventional  and  the  truly  ortho- 
dox, whether  in  religion  or  in  politics,  it  has  always 
been  rather  disconcerting  to  find  among  dissentients 
and  come-outers  some  man  of  perfectly  balanced  and 
calm  judgment,  so  free  from  extravagance  or  eccen- 
tricity that  he  could  by  no  possibility  be  patronized 
f)r  disparaged  or  apologized  for. 

NEBRASKA'S  JUNIOR  SENATOR. 

The  Populists  of  the  West  may  hold  in  reserve  a 
good  many  such  men.  How  many  they  may  have 
sent  to  Washington  wo  will  not  vrnturn  to  judge.  It 
is  enough  h(;ro  to  assert  that  tlu^y  have  Hvnt  at  least 
one  Huch  man  to  Washington,  and  that  he  is  the  last 
coriMT  of  t ho  little  band  of  Honio  Hixtct^n  Pt>pulistH 
who  hold  Meats  in  tlie  two  hou.M««H  of  ('oiigroM.s.  We 
would  HeriouHly  adviHO  the  jutople  of  NehniMka,  re- 
gardhiHH  of  party  Jillliliaf  ioiiH,  n(»t  to  apologi/r  to  auy- 
hu<ly  for  Sciintor  WiHiani  V.  Allrn.  If  fopulinni  can 
produce  uieii  of  Senator  Allen'H  mould,  and  lift  theui 


into  positions  of  the  highest  responsibility,  one  might 
be  tempted  to  suggest  that  an  epidemic  of  this 
Western  malady  would  prove  beneficial  to  some 
Eastern  communities  and  have  salutary  results  for 
the  nation  at  large. 

William   V.  Allen    made    his    first  appearance  at 
Washington  last  August,  when  President  Cleveland 


From  photograph  by  Bell,  WadhlnKton.  D.  O. 

SENATOR    WILLIAM    V.  ALIJIN. 

called  a  special  session  of  this  Fifty-third  Congrt»s« 
for  the  t^xpress  purjjose  of  re|H>aling  the  Sherman 
Silver  Purt-hase  act.  liut  for  tht»  speiial  sessu»n.  iu« 
would  \m\'o  l)tH»n  sworn  in  as  a  niemlx^r  of  th«  S»Mmto 
at  the  beginning  of  th»»  regular  st>ssit>n  in  DtvomU'r. 
He  will  hold  his  position  as  a  iut<mU«r  of  the  I'luted 
States  Striate  until  the  cloNin^  yt»44r  of  the  i»rt»rt»»nt 
century,  whether  i>r  not  the  Populist  \u\r\\  should 
continutMo  rule  th««  destinies  i>f  Nebraska.  S««im(«»r 
Allen  is  not  sanguine  ahout  tht«  eltvtion  of  h  l\>pulti*t 
presidtMit  in  IHIMI,  lnit  h«»  helieves    in   the  jut '  •  .  e 

of  th(f  ntnv  party  and  in  its  eontph«te  and  u  .«' 
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triumph  in  the  presidential  election  of  the  year  1900, 
Predictions  of  what  will  happen  six  years  hence  do 
not  cost  anything  ;  and  we  shall  therefore — to  round 
out  Senator  Allen's  prediction  and  to  make  it  mort; 
pointed  and  interesting — suggest  that  if  the  Populists 
should  indeed  elect  a  president  in  the  year  1900  Sena- 
tor Allen,  who  will  have  completed  his  six-year  term 
as  Senator,  will  himself  enter  the  White  House. 

A  NEW  MAN  WHO  HAS  WON  HIS  SPURS. 

Long  before  the  year  1900,  however,  we  believe 
that  the  people  of  Nebraska  will  have  discovered  that 
their  Populist  Senator  stands  in  pure  patriotism,  nat- 
ural dignity,  honest  manhood  and  intellectual  power 
so  far  above  the  perplexing  and  ill-defined  bounds 
that  mark  the  present  limits  of  party  programmes, 
that  they  will  acquire  a  genuine  pride  in  him  as  a 
public  man  of  the  first  rank,  intent  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  and  guided  by  a  broad  intelligence  and 
a  fijxed  habit  of  unshrinking  application  to  the  task  in 
hand.     Many  members  of  the  Senate  have  had  previ- 
ous experience  in  the  popular  chamber  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol  building.     Others  have  seen  much 
legislative   service  as  members   of   the  law-making 
bodies  of  their  States,  while  others  have  become  ex- 
perienced in  public  affairs  through  one  or  more  terms 
as  State  governor.     It  is  not  often  that  a  member 
comes  to  the  United  States  Senate  without  some  such 
experience.     It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  tend  to  become  more  numerous, 
and  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  new  class  of 
public  men  who  reach  the  Senate  upon  grounds  of 
high  personal  merit  rather  than  by  virtue  of  their 
long  experience  in  party  manipulation,  are  the  less 
useful  and  effective.     Senator  Allen  had  not  been  a 
politician  and  had  held  no  political  office.     The  cir- 
cumstances which  necessitated  an  extra  session  to 
discuss  the  silver  question,  and  that  have  x>rolonged 
the  regular  session  with  a  well-nigh  endless  sham 
battle  over  the   tariff,  have  made   Mr.  Allen's  first 
year  as  a  Senator  an  exceedingly  full  and  heavy  one. 
No  new  man  at  Washington  since  the  opening  years 
of  the  government  has  ever  entered  more  completely 
than  Mr.  Allen  has  done  into  the  thick  (^f  the  legis- 
lative combat ;  and  no  man  coming  without  reputa- 
tion and  as  a  i)erfect  ntranger  both  to  men  and  to 
methods  at  Washington  has  ever  won  his  spurs  more 
valiantly,   or   gained   the  respect  of   his  colleagues 
more  imrely  and  strictly  upon  the  grounds  of  merit. 

THE   PHYSICAL   BASIS    OF  GREATNESS. 

Mr.  Alh;n  is  fortunate  in  being  endowed  most 
abundantly  with  what  Western  college  })oys  are  wont 
to  call  the  "  jihysical  basis  of  greatness."  There  are 
a  number  of  fine-looking  men  in  public  life  at  Wash- 
ington, and  it  is  vi,  mistake  to  declare  that  our  politi- 
cal arena  no  longer  gains  re(;ruitH  from  men  of  marked 
l^ersonality  and  distinct,  individual  power.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  an  error  to  assert  that  SeiiJitor  Alhm  i)OS- 
HeHHfjH  the  finest  phynique  of  any  man  in  (Jongrc'ss. 
The  anthropological  f-xperts  of  th(!  National  JVluseum 
and    Smithsonian   Institution,   whose;  tajx;  measures 
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SENATOR   ALLEN. 

have  been  so  busy  with  the  four  or  five  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  Coxey  encampment  of  the  Commonweal 
of  Christ,  have  not  yet  ventured  to  x^erform  a  like 
service  upon  the  almost  equal  number  of  gentlemen 
who  make  up  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  It  would 
be  exceedingly  interesting  and  i7istructive  to  compare 
m(!asur(!m(*nts  of  the;  two  b()(li<'s.  Certainly  there  are 
sohk;  very  fine  s])eciinens  of  physical  manhood  among 
the  Coxey  contingent.  Alniormal  typos  do  not  aj)- 
pear  to  ])e  very  freepient  either  under  the  roof  of  the 
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Capitol  building  or  under  the  thatched  booths  of  Carl 
Browne's  miniature  Utopia  at  Bladensburg.  Senator 
Allen  is  not  the  tallest  man  in  Congress,  but  he  is  tall 
enough.  He  measures  about  six  feet  and  three  inches, 
and  weighs  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  not  an 
ounce  of  which  appears  superfluous.  He  has  a  broad 
and  massive  frame  that  supports  a  large  Websterian 
head,  and  he  stands  as  straight  as  a  pine  tree.  His 
smooth-shaven  face  reveals  strong  but  kindly  features, 
and  his  straight  mouth  and  firm  chin  betray  some  of 
his  most  striking  qualities.  His  spectacles  add  some- 
what of  a  benign,  professorial  aspect  to  a  countenance 
that  otherwise  might  seem  severe  when  in  repose. 

A  SENATOR  WHO  NEVER  SAW  NEW  YORK. 

In  reply  to  a  question  I  asked  him  the  other  day,  he 
confessed  that  he  had  not  seen  New  York  or  Phila- 
delphia or  Boston.  His  public  duties  had  now 
brought  him  to  Washington,  but  he  had  never  been 
further  East.  He  lives  in  Madison,  Nebraska,  a 
village  of  1,500  people,  and  finds  full  contentment 
in  his  Western  life.  He  has  no  craving  for  the 
pleasures  or  excitements  of  metropolitan  existence. 
There  are  actually  a  great  many  grown-up  men  in  the 
excessively  provincial  city  of  New  York,  and  some 
even  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  who  would  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  with  curiosity  a  public  man  who  has 
spent  his  life  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  has 
assumed  a  position  of  much  prominence  at  Washing- 
ton, without  ever  having  seen  a  great  town  of  the 
Eastern  seaboard.  But  how  many  of  these  Eastern 
people  there  are  who  have  never  seen  the  Mississippi 
river !  And  how  many  thousands  more  of  them 
there  are  who  do  not  in  the  least  realize  that  the 
dominant  forces  of  the  United  States  in  our  genera- 
tion lie  in  the  great  valley  between  the  Alleghany  and 
the  Rocky  mountains  !  One  would  suppose  that  the 
entire  Eastern  rim  of  the  continent  ought  by  this  time 
to  have  formed  a  correct  idea  of  the  region  that  pro- 
duced the  Lincolns  and  Grants, — the  men  that  took 
the  leadership  of  political  and  military  affairs  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  But  if  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois remain  in  the  Eastern  estimation  a  provincial 
and  crudely  civilized  region,  it  is  quite  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  good  people  of  New  England,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  should  as  yet  have  come  to 
any  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

A   WORD   ON   WESTERN   CIVILIZATION. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  for  a  New  York  man  or 
a  Bostonian  to  understand  that  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  soundly  educated  and  wc^ll-ecjuipped  men 
and  women  in  the  great  agricultural  tract  west  of  the 
MissiHsippi  river,  who  have  gnnvn  up  and  received  all 
their  H(tho<)ling  in  that  region  and  urn  w«'ll  (luulified 
to  tak(5  high  iiosition  in  any  dr.siruhlo  Hphon^  of  litV, 
For  the  Harvard  iruin  to  undtirstand  that  there  are 
(•oli«'g«'H  b<\yor»d  tho  MiHsisHippi  which  an<  doing  an 
good  work  Tor  th<'ir  studnnts  as  tho  oldrst  colh^gt^  on 
the  Atlantic  Heaboard,  wieniH  ([uite  inipoHHihlt».  The 
twenty  firth  uriiiivMrMary  of  th«i  ftMiiidiiig  »>f  tho  ITnJ- 
verhity  of  NohraMka  and  Ihn  twt'uty  lifMi  annivorHury 


of  the  incumbency  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
have  both  been  celebrated  within  the  past  few  weeks. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  has 
offered  to  our  readers  in  this  number  of  the  Review 
some  informal  but  lucid  and  truthful  words  concern- 
ing the  situation  and  general  point  of  view  of  the  ag- 
ricultural population  of  the  States  where  he  has  spent 
most  of  his  life.  Chancellor  Canfield,  it  is  true,  gradu- 
ated from  one  of  the  smaller  Eastern  colleges,  but 
the  most  of  his  life — and  certainly  the  formative  and 
eventful  portions  of  it — has  been  spent  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  He  has  lived  in  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska.  Every  friend  of  educational  progress  will 
hope  that  President  Eliot's  brilliant  service  may  con- 
tinue beyond  the  celebration  of  his  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary. But  if  anything  in  the  climate  of  the  New 
England  coast,  with  its  dampness  and  chill,  should 
prove  injurious  to  his  health,  we  would  venture  to 
suggest  an  exchange  of  offices  with  the  Nebraska 
Chancellor.  President  Eliot  would  be  at  home  in 
Nebraska  because  he  likes  genuine  manhood  ;  and 
Harvard  would  find  in  the  Nebraska  Chancellor  a 
man  fully  qualified  for  any  great  executive  educa- 
tional post. 

The  West,  far  from  asserting  its  claims  too 
vociferously,  has  paid  too  much  deference  to  the  East 
Life  is  simpler  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  Outside 
of  a  few  large  Western  cities,  the  absorption  in  money- 
getting  is  far  greater  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  than 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  Western  people  have 
more  time  to  read  and  to  think,  and  they  devote 
themselves  much  more  generally  than  their  Eastern 
brothers  or  cousins  to  a  consideration  of  public  ques- 
tions. There  is  really  no  reason,  therefore,  why  Sena- 
tor Allen  of  Nebraska  should  not  be  supposed  to  bring 
as  complete  qualifications  to  his  task  at  Washington 
as,  for  instance.  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. But  none  the  less  the  East  must  be  in- 
dulged in  its  inability  to  look  upon  an  untried  West- 
ern man  with  other  than  skeptical  and  curious  eyes. 
The  country  has.  however,  at  length  become  aware 
that  in  this  junior  senator  from  Nebraska  there  has  ap- 
peared a  new  personality,  full  of  vigor  and  power, 
and  with  the  promise  of  a  future  that  may  be  very 
considerable  indeed  in  our  world  of  fetleral  affairs. 

BOYHOOD  ON  THE   "UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD." 

So  far  as  I  ani  aware.  Senator  Allen's  personal  his- 
tory has  not  been  told.  It  is  a  simple  story  as  I  ilrew 
it  from  him,  a!id  he  told  it  witli  porftvt  frankmvs8 
yet  with  a  slight  possible  show  of  the  reluctance  that 
strong  men  of  ajtion  who  are  tt>taily  dt»vi>id  oi  eg«.v- 
tism  and  vanity  ft'tl  whfu  asked  to  talk  alnuit  them- 
selves. Senator  Allen  was  an  Ohio  boy.  He  w»w  Iku'u 
in  Madison  county  forty-six  vtuii-s  ago.  His  f  ' 
died  iu  his  infancy,  aiul  his  niotht«r  was  \\\ a 
agaitj  to  a  Methodist  mini.ster  who  wa«  aUtJu  farmer. 
Tho  family  wert*  abolitionistst>f  tht^  mivst  prvMutiuu-tHl 
typ«t.  and  tht^ir  iioust^  was  oxu^'  of  tiio  stations  on  th« 
"  undergrt>und  railroail,"  hh  the  r\mto  thr\mi;h  In- 
diana and  Ohio  to  Cunatlativer  whii'h  nntawtiy  nUvt^ 
wortt  paN4«<d  was  always  ihIUuI  tu  thi^t*  davH.    W^uiiic 
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Allen  was  ten  years  old  when  with  the  family 
he  removed  to  Iowa  in  1857,  but  he  has  a 
distinct  recollection  of  some  of  the  thrilling 
adventures  connected  with  the  hiding  and  for- 
warding of  fugitive  slaves.  On  one  occasion, 
snail  boy  though  he  was,  he  himself  drove  for  ten 
miles  or  more  the  old  Pennsylvania  wagon  in  which 
a  number  of  slaves  were  hidden  in  wool  sacks.  He 
hBard  the  talk  of  the  men  about  the  fireplace  at 
n'ght.  He  saw  at  one  time  as  many  as  thirty  fugi- 
tives together.  He  was  too  young  to  understand  all 
t'-ie  machinery  that  the  bold  abolitionists  like  his 
stepfather  were  operating,  but  the  impression  made 
upon  his  mind  was  a  very  vivid  one,  and  it  doubtless 
had  to  do  with  his  first  great  step  in  life.  It  seems 
that  his  stepfather  did  not  live  very  long  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  family  to  Iowa.  Anyhow,  William  Allen 
was  his  mother's  boy.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong 
character  and  great  capacity.  The  lad  attended  the 
public  schools  in  Fayette  county,  and  had  his  meas- 
ure of  the  farming  experience  that  fell  to  all  Iowa 
b^ys  of  those  pioneer  daj^s.  Four  years  after  the  re- 
moval to  Iowa,  when  young  Allen  was  fourteen  years 
old,  the  war  broke  out.  His  early  experience  as  a 
helper  on  the  underground  railroad  had  given  his 
mind  a  strong  political  bent  and  had  prepared  him  to 
take  a  keen  interest  in  the  great  struggle  that  had  be- 
fallen the  country.  He  managed  to  get  away  from 
home  and  to  reach  the  recruiting  station  of  Camp  Mc- 
Clellan  at  Davenport,  where  he  promptly  offered 
himself  for  enlistment. 

A  SOLDIER  AT  FIFTEEN. 

The  adjntant-general  was  exceedingly  gruff,  how- 
ever, and  the  lad  became  so  flustered  that  he  con- 
fessed his  age.  Eighteen  was  the  limit,  and  of  course 
he  was  not  accepted.  The  next  year,  1862,  he  was 
determined  to  try  again.  His  mother  became  con- 
vinced that  nothing  could  k6ep  him  away  from 
the  front,  and  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
him  go  with  his  own  friends  and  neighbors  than  to 
run  away  and  take  his  chances  with  strangers.  He 
was  allowed,  accordingly,  to  enroll  himself  with  a 
company  of  his  own  Fayette  neighbors.  He  was  only 
fifteen,  but  rather  tall  and  mature  for  his  j'ears.  He 
managed  somehow  to  avoid  the  signing  of  the  descrip- 
tive list  in  which  his  age  was  given  as  eighteen. 
Probably  the  first  lieutenant  of  his  company  signed 
it.  When  the  company'  fell  into  line  to  be  mustered 
in,  the  i)lace  was  sandy  and  young  Allen  used  his  feet 
to  8crax)e  together  a  small  \)\\ii  of  sand  upon  which  to 
plac-e  his  heels  with  a  view  to  enhancing  his  appear- 
ance of  height.  The  r^'cruiting  officer  saw  the  little 
device,  smiled  and  remarked  :  "  I  guess  you  will 
pass  all  right,  young  man."  The  whole  incident  is 
thorougldy  American,  and  above  all  Western- Amer- 
ican. There  were  drummer  boys,  of  course,  in  the 
war  whf;  were  much  younger  than  William  V.  Allen  ; 
but  there  w«^re  certainly  few  if  finy  }M)yH  on  tlie 
Northern  Hide  who  shouhlere^l  a  lieavy  musket  and 
lU'.iYchcA  to  the  front  at  thf  early  age  of  fiftefm.  In 
the  hkjuth  with  its  mnaller  reserve  population,  it   be- 


came necessary  toward  the  end  of  the  war  to  enlist  a 
great  number  of  half -grown  lads  ;  but  such  instances 
were  rare  in  the  Northern  armies.  For  some  three 
years  young  Allen  carried  his  musket  and  did  valiant 
service  on  many  fields.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war 
he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  General  James  I.  Gil- 
bert as  a  headquarters  guard  and  courier.  It  was  a 
strange  experience  for  a  growing  boy, — this  every-day 
familiarity  with  battle  and  bloodshed,  and  this  con- 
stant exposure  to  the  bullets  of  a  desperate  enemy 
whose  states  were  under  invasion  and  who  were 
fighting  for  everything  they  held  dear.  Fond  mothers 
nowadays  are  accustomed  to  keep  their  hopeful  sons 
in  kni*d?:erbockers  at  the  age  when  William  V.  Allen 
put  on  his  heavy  blue  uniform  and  learned  his  musket 
drill. 

WAR  VETERAN  AND  STUDENT. 

Fortunately,  he  escaped  without  any  serious 
wounds  or  any  illness  that  sapped  his  vitality.  He 
had  inherited  a  magnificent  physique,  and  brought  it 
out  of  the  army  developed  and  hardened.  He  re- 
turned to  Fayette  county  and  undertook  to  do  some- 
thing with  books.  It  was  desperately  hard  for  him, 
after  this  experience  of  intense  activity  in  practical 
directions,  to  acquire  knowledge  through  the  medium 
of  the  printed  page.  It  will  be  a  fortunate  day,  let  it 
be  said  in  passing,  when  the  professional  school- 
masters all  learn  how  to  appreciate  properly  the 
value  of  knowledge  attained  in  actual  contact  with 
things,  and  learn  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  lad 
who  comes  suddenly  from  an  out-of-door  existence  to 
the  bondage  of  the  school  room  and  to  the  pale,  re- 
flected wisdom  of  paper  and  ink.  A  little  pioneer 
Methodist  college  had  been  founded  at  Fayette  ;  and 
in  anticipation  of  a  greatness  which  was  confidently 
expected  in  the  future,  it  was  called  the  Upper 
Iowa  University.  Young  Allen  entered  this  institu- 
tion. His  intention  was  to  become  a  lawyer.  His 
interest  lay  chiefly  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the 
studies  which  led  toward  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  and  toward  a  better  facility  in  its 
use  for  purposes  of  logical  and  argumentative  ex- 
pression. For  tv^o  or  three  terms  his  attempts  to 
study  were  almost  a  total  failure,  so  completely  had 
his  army  experience  unfitted  him  for  the  routine  and 
humdrum  work  of  the  school  room.  But  gradually 
his  war-attuned  nature  grew  calmer,  and  the  books 
becatne  better  and  more  intelligible  friends.  He  did 
not  graduate  at  the  Fayette  college,  but  varied  his 
experience  with  some  terms  of  district  school  teach- 
ing. This  is  what  nearly  all  Western  college  students 
up  to  1880  or  later  were  accustomed  to  do. 

WHY   HE   BECAME   A   LAWYER. 

While  (<3a(;hing  school  Allen  was  reading  law,  and 
he  entered  a  law  office  in  Fayette  instead  of  continu- 
ing the  mther  dull  curriculum  of  the  little  college.  I 
wjisi  interestf^d  enough  to  ask  the  Senator  what  gave 
h'ini  his  pr<)ressior:»d  bent.  In  this  country,  and  par- 
ticularly in  th(^  W<'st,  the  ease  with  w.hi(*h  the  aver- 
ag(^  boy  of  ch;nac,ter  and  intelligcMice  may  find  his 
way  into  any  calling  that  i)leases  him  best,  givris  in- 
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terest  as  a  psychological  query  to  the  circiiinstances 
which  guide  the  unfettered  youth  to  make  his  choice. 
Senator  Allen  replied  that  his  leading  into  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  had  been  due  to  an  incident  so  trivial 
that  he  was  ashamed  to  tell  about  it.  He  consented, 
however,  to  explain  that  when  he  was  a  very  small 
boy,  perhaps  no  more  than  six  j^ears  old,  his  particu- 
lar friend  and  playmate  and  chief  hero  was  his  neigh- 
bor Billy  Hughes,  who  was  ten  years  old.  Billy's 
father  was  a  carpenter  with  a  little  shop  in  the  corner 
of  the  yard  wiiere  he  lived.  Mr.  Hughes  was  also  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Upon  one  occasion  the  six-year- 
old  lad  saw  a  great  number  of  people  going  into  the 
shop,  and  under  Billy's  escort  he  ventured  in  also.  The 
proceedings  that  ensued  excited  his  great  curiosity. 
Mr.  Hughes  sat  as  judge,  some  of  the  neighbors  con- 
stituting a  jury,  while  certain  strangers  of  great  elo- 
quence contended  for  the  legal  rights  of  their  clients. 
This  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  lawsuit.  "  It 
was  simply  fascinating,"  said  the  Senator.  "  It  en- 
tranced me  more  than  anything  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
after  that  I  began  to  make  inquiries  as  to  how  one 
man  could  make  another  man  do  this  or  that,  and 
what  right  he  had  to  make  rules  and  enforce  them 
upon  others.  This  little  circumstance  so  shaped  my 
mind  and  kept  it  in  that  channel  that  as  I  grew  up  to 
manhood  my  whole  idea  was  to  be  a  lawyer.  What 
little  education  I  obtained  was  for  that  definite  pur- 
pose. If  I  could  ever  obtain  education  enough  to  per- 
mit me  to  practice  law  successfully,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  my  cup  would  be  full." 

PROMOTION  TO  THE  BENCH. 

Mr.  Allen  remained  for  some  j-ears  in  the  town  of 
Fayette,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869, 
and  where  also  he  was  married.  It  was  hardly  a  field 
in  which  a  young  lawyer  of  great  ambition  could 
hope  to  carve  out  a  brilliant  professional  career.  But 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  evidences,  at  any 
point  in  Mr.  Allen's  life,  of  the  existence  of  any  of 
that  restless  seeking  after  pre-eminence  among  his 
fellows  that  we  commonly  term  ambition.  After  a 
few  years'  law  practice  at  Fayette,  he  removed  to 
Ackley  in  Hardin  count j',  Iowa ;  and  just  ten  years 
ago  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  citizens  of  a  younger 
commonwealth.  He  removed  to  the  town  of  Madison, 
which  is  the  capital  of  Madison  county,  Nebraska, 
and  there  he  located  with  the  expectation  of  remaining 
permanently.  A  lawyer  of  keener  desire  for  a  con- 
sjiicuous  place  at  the  bar  would  have  gone  to  Des 
Moines,  Sioux  City,  Omaha,  or  Lincoln. 

But  there  is  always  one  line  of  promotion  that  is 
ivithin  the  reach  of  the  really  meritorious  luwyt'r  who 
contents  himself  with  practicing  in  a  small  county  seat. 
He  may  be  elected  to  the  bench  by  his  fellovv-citizons. 
In  181)1  Mr.  Allen  received  th(»  l*o[»uliHt  nomination 
for  district  judge,  and  was  electiMl  by  a  good  majority. 
His  district  embraced  a  circuiit  of  tivc^  countii's.  It  is 
impossibhi  to  lalk  with  Mr.  Alloii  foraii  hour  witiioiit 
dlHCovering  that  he  ]>oMHeHHeH  tlie  jiidicrial  <iuality  of 
mind  to  a  n'niarkubln  (extent.  lOlovntioii  to  tin* 
beiicii  wuH  precriHely  in  the  direction  of  his  tastdH  and 


natural  bents.  He  was  satisfied  with  his  new  office, 
and  his  services  as  judge  were  eminently  satisfactory 
to  his  neighbors, — not  less  to  the  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans of  his  district  than  to  the  Pvypulists. 

ESPOUSING  THE  PEOPLE'S  PARTY. 

He  had  never  held  any  office  nor  been  active  in 
politics.  Until  1890  he  had  remained  in  allegiance  to 
the  Republican  party.  In  answ^er  to  a  question  or 
two  he  replied  :  "  My  people  were  all  strong  Repub- 
licans and  of  course  I  naturally  fell  into  the  Republi- 
can party,  but  I  was  never  a  radical  party  man  and 
am  not  to-day.  I  have  always  looked  upon  a  political 
party  since  I  have  grown  to  manhood  simply  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  I  think  a  party  should  be  held  no 
more  sacred  than  a  man's  shoes  or  garments,  and  that 
whenever  it  fails  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  good 
government  a  man  should  abandon  it  as  cheerfully  as 
he  dispenses  with  his  worn-out  clothes.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  a  political  party  simply  because  I  believe  that 
through  the  triumph  of  that  party  the  government 
will  be  made  better  ;  and  so  a  political  party  has  no 
charms  for  me  outside  of  what  it  can  accomplish  con- 
ducive to  good  government.  I  was  a  lawyer  and  was 
interested  in  my  profession.  My  business  was  the 
trying  of  cases  until  I  was  elected  judge  of  the  courts 
of  my  district.  Several  times  I  was  asked  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  State  legislature,  but  always  re- 
fused. I  took  very  little  part  in  politics,  and  never 
any  part  in  my  ow^n  behalf. 

"  It  was  in  the  campaign  of  1890  that  I  left  the  Re- 
publican party.  It  was  a  State  campaign  with  us  in 
Nebraska,  but  the  prominent  issues  were  all  of  a  na- 
tional character  and  were  based  upon  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  demands  known  as  the  Ocala  platform. 
The  convention  of  political  and  agi-icultural  reform 
elements  had  met  at  Ocala,  Florida,  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore that  time.  I  had  with  many  of  my  neighbors 
espoused  the  general  views  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  ; 
and  while  the  Alliance  is  by  no  means  identical  with 
the  Populist  party,  it  is  usually  tlu3  case  that  it  proves 
to  be  a  doorway  through  which  a  man  logically  ad- 
vances into  this  Populist  organization.  There  was  a 
great  transfer  of  strength  from  the  old  parties  to  the 
new  one  in  the  Nebraska  campaign  of  1890,  and  our 
young  party  cast  seventy  odd  thousand  votes  in  that 
first  year  of  its  formation,  changing  the  political  ci>m- 
plexion  of  the  State  from  a  Rei)ublican  maji>rity  to  a 
Poi)ulist  plurality.  We  have  held  our  strength  and 
pushed  it  up  to  probably  about  eighty  thousand  votes. 
That  in  round  figures  was  the  numl)er  we  cast  iu  the 
last  presidential  flection,  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  feel  tliat  as  a  party  we  are  a  fixture." 

HIS   UKLIOIOUS   VIEWS. 

Upon  Mr.  Allt^n's  intrrprrtation  ttf  the  meaning  and 
aims  of  the  People's  party  I  shall  speak  at  some  lemjlh 
in  subsrqut'ut  paragraphs,  or  ratlu'r  sljall  allow  Mr. 
Alh'ii  t«>  spt'jik  for  hiinsfU".  Mi'aiiwhilt'.  souirthm^; 
furtlur  may  Ih>  naid  of  his  very  iuterentiiig  and  at- 
tnictivp  p«*rsnMali(y.  It  is  not  tht»  Iwibit  of  tho  prui'- 
tical  AnuTicau  uiau  of  alfairs  to  siK'ak  often  or  with 
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much  freedom  about  his  religious  views,  and  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  the  instinctive  reserve 
which  holds  one's  religious  opinions  and  sentiments 
to  be  a  strictly  private  matter.  Mr.  Allen  came  of  a 
Methodist  family,  and  by  virtue  of  inheritance  and 
association  he  might  be  regarded  as  an  adherent  in  a 
general  w^ay  of  that  branch  of  Christendom.  But 
personally  he  has  always  found  it  difificult  to  accept 
creeds  that  go  into  the  formulation  of  detail.  ''  I  al- 
ways encourage,"  he  said,  "  the  churches  in  my  little 
town  as  best  I  can  ;  and  while  I  cannot  believe  every- 
thing they  preach  I  hold  that  all  their  effort  is  in  the 
right  direction  and  that  the  world  is  the  better  off  for 
it.  Our  churches  have  been  a  saving  and  wholesome 
influence  in  making  the  world  as  good  as  it  is,  and 
my  sympathies  by  tradition  and  by  deliberate  choice 
are  with  them.  Some  years  ago  I  became  greatly 
interested  in  questions  concerning  the  nature  and  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  devoted  an  entire  summer 
to  reading  everything  I  could  find  that  bore  in  any 
way  upon  these  great  themes.  I  sent  to  England  for 
some  books  that  were  not  procurable  in  America. 
The  result  of  it  all  was  to  confirm  my  belief  in  a 
future  life.  Everything  that  I  have  experienced  and 
read  conduces  to  that  opinion.  Practically,  I  settled 
do^\^l  to  the  belief  that  man  is  accountable  for  his 
acts  on  earth  ;  that  there  is  a  future  conscious  exist- 
ence for  the  soul,  and  that  in  the  final  estimate  a 
man's  responsibility  will  be  measured  by  his  capac- 
ity." 

GENUINENESS  OF   NEBRASKA  LIFE. 

In  his  "American  Commonwealth,"  Mr.  Bryce 
writes  very  charmingly  and  very  truly  of  what  he 
calls  "  the  pleasantness  of  life"  in  the  United  States. 
This  faithful  English  observer  discovered,  in  his  wide 
travels  through  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  West- 
em  States  as  well  as  through  the  East,  the  existence 
of  certain  qualities  and  characteristics  of  our  society 
that  are  the  surest  and  best  safeguards  of  our  insti- 
tutions. For  the  benefit  of  those  Eastern  readers 
who  imagine  that  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  that  whole 
region  is  in  a  state  of  unrest  and  discontent  that  bor- 
ders upon  anarchy  and  revolution,  I  cannot  resist  the 
temj^tation  to  give  in  Mr.  Allen's  own  language  a 
little  jncture  of  his  Nebraska  life. 

"I  was  at  home,"  he  said,  "a  great  deal  of  the 
time.  I  am  a  great  lover  of  home,  and  my  life  was 
as  xjleasant  as  I  could  expect  it  to  be.  I  never  had 
the  slightest  desire  to  go  to  Congress,  and  when  I 
came  here,  I  tell  you  I  was  homesick.  I  have  very 
Htrong  iKirsonal  friendships,  I  like  my  neigh])ors  and 
friends,  and  they  seem  to  like  me.  In  our  little  town 
of  fifteen  hundred  peoj)le,  we  are  crowdfid  between 
two  hills,  nfar  a  creek.  Everybody  knows  all  his 
neighbors.  The  only  test  of  ftO(;iety  in  that  little 
town  is  good  charactrir.  If  my  neigh>)or  is  a  hod 
carrier  and  an  honest  man,  I  trfiathim  with  as  much 
cordiality  as  any  other  man,  and  h(;  is  just  as  w«'l- 
come  in  my  house  as  anybody  rilse.  If  the  y>ak<!r's 
wife  is  a  respectal^le  wfjman,  she  stands  on  a  i)lane  oi 
fyinality  with   my  wife.     If  one  of  our  i^eighbors  is 


sick,  no  matter  who  he  may  be,  we  all  go  promptly 
to  offer  our  services.  In  case  of  distress  there  is  a 
hearty  desire  to  help  ;  not  a  farcical  attempt,  but  a 
genuine  feeling  of  friendship.  A  man  comes  in  and 
says  '  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? '  and  he  means  it  to 
the  extent  of  all  he  has  got.  My  own  j^ersonal  habits 
are  perhaps  somewhat  peculiar.  In  Nebraska  I  was 
either  at  home  reading  or  else  in  my  law  office,  or 
sitting  down  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  talking  with 
some  fellow.  Here  in  Washington  I  am  either  at  my 
boarding-place,  in  this  room  which  I  have  hired  for 
an  office,  in  my  seat  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  or 
else  attending   the  session  of  a  Senate  committee. 

COUNTRY  VERSUS  CITY. 

"  I  like  my  colleagues  regardless  of  party,  and  they 
have  received  me  kindly  enough.  But  I  am  not  of 
the  convivial  sort,  and  stick  closely  to  my  little 
routine,  just  as  I  did  w^hen  at  home.  I  think  I  have 
not  been  down  Pennsylvania  avenue,  for  instance, 
for  more  than  two  weeks  [the  Senator's  boarding- 
place  and  office  are  both  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  building].  I 
should  not  like  to  live  in  a  large  city.  There  seems 
to  be  a  disregard  of  life  and  of  the  moral  rights 
of  manhood  in  a  crowded  city,  to  an  extent 
at  least  that  does  not  exist  in  our  little  country 
villages.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  New  York  or  Philadelphia  or 
Boston.  I  have  intended  to  visit  these  places,  but 
have  never  had  any  biisiness  there.  I  never  go  any 
place  where  I  have  no  business.  It  is  possible  that  I 
have  ahvays  looked  upon  this  metropolitan  life  in  the 
wrong  light,  but  I  have  very  frequently  said  to  my- 
self when  considering  certain  men  or  certain  types 
that  have  come  to  my  notice,  '  Here  is  a  man  who 
struggles  for  money  and  power  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
manhood,  stunts  his  moral  growth,  stifles  his  moral 
sensibility,  and  loses  his  feeling  of  duty  and  respon- 
sibility toward  his  fellow-man.'  Now  in  our  little 
town  I  can  say  w^e  have  none  of  this.  We  have  good 
neighbors,  and  they  are  worth  more  than  money.  It 
makes  you  feel  after  all  that  life  is  worth  the  living." 

OUR  AMERICAN  CINCINNATUS  TYPE. 

It  was  in  about  these  w^ords,  and  more  to  the  same 
effect,  that  Mr.  Allen  made  his  confession  of  calm 
content  in  his  Nebraska  life  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  he  was  longing  for  a  breath  of  the  fresh  prairie 
breezes.  He  had  been  shut  up  all  day  behind  the 
closed  doors  of  the  committee  that  was  investigating 
thf^  Sugar  Trust  scandals,  and  had  been  putting 
sear(;hing  questions  to  certain  reluctant  millionaire 
witnesses  who  had  acknowledged  large  payments  of 
money  to  political  (»imi)aign  funds.  Nothing  could 
be  plainer  than  that  Mr.  Allen  had  no  desire  to  ex- 
change the  life  of  his  Nebraska  village  for  the  lot  of 
any  millionaire  that  ever  set  foot  on  Wall  street  or 
Fifth  av(!nue.  Now  if  th<!se  sentinlents  liad  come 
from  the  lips  of  a  weak  man,  or  a  timid  man,  unfit  to 
survive  in  the  competitive  struggle  for  ecEtence,  and 
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adapted  by  physical  and  mental  limitations  to  the  less 
strenuous  and  more  kindly  conditions  of  life  that  pre- 
vail in  remote  villages,  their  moral  force  would  not 
be  so  great.  But  let  no  one  suppose  that  William  V. 
Allen  would  make  an  awkward  or  bewildered  figure 
in  any  metropolitan  situation  that  requires  courage, 
poise,  self-possession  and  quick  adjustment  to  excep- 
tional conditions.  Possibly  some  of  his  strongest 
traits  were  developed  in  his  army  life.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  he  possesses  a  perfect  in- 
trepidity and  a  natural  dignity  that  would  suffer  no 
disturbance  under  any  novel  surroundings  whatso- 
ever. There  is  a  certain  completeness  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  simple  American  citizen  at  his  best 
that  one  finds  less  frequently  in  other  countries. 
Mr.  Allen  is  farmer  as  well  as  lawyer,  and  belongs  to 
that  type  of  country-bred,  farm-taught  man  that  has 
given  us  most  of  our  presidents.  Another  Nebraska 
man,  the  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Mr.  Cleveland's 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  very  interestingly  de- 
scribed this  type  of  rural  statesman  and  typical 
farmer- American  in  an  article  in  the  June  Foriuii. 
It  is  our  abundance  of  these  men  of  the  Cincinnatus 
type,  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  courage,  self- 
reliance  and  natural  dignity,  and  possessed  with  the 
unfaltering  and  never-questioned  conviction  that 
every  American  is  the  equal  of  any  nobleman  or  any 
king,  that  has  prevented  our  speedier  ^ abandonment 
of  the  plan  of  rotation  in  office,  and  has  made  it  im- 
practicable to  develop  a  professional  diplomatic  serv- 
ice or  to  make  statesmanship  a  distinct  career. 

WAR  AS  A  CHARACTER  BUILDER. 

A  Nebraska  man  who  has  never  mingled  in  diplo- 
matic society  at  Washington,  never  visited  the  great 
cities  of  his  own  country,  and  never  taken  a  trip  to 
Europe,  might  seem  at  some  slight  disadvantage  if 
he  were  unexpectedlv  called  to  fill  the  post  of  Ambas- 
sador at  London,  Paris  or  Berlin.  But  the  sort  of 
Western  man  of  whom  Mr.  Allen  is  an  especially 
strong  type  would  promptly  undertake  such  a  mission 
if  it  seemed  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  and  would  suc- 
ceed in  it  because  he  would  take  with  him  his 
genuine  manhood,  his  (juality  of  self-reliance  and  his 
habit  of  finding  a  way  to  do  the  necessary  thing.  In 
the  case  of  many  Americans  of  this  generation  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  experience  gained  in  the  civil 
war  had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  sturdy 
and  reJiant  manhood.  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  other 
Western  States  have  literally  been  created  by  the 
young  fellows  who  came  out  of  the  Northern  armies 
in  1805  and  threw  their  si)lendid  (iut^rgy  into  the 
pioneer  work  of  building  up  ctommonwcalths  west  of 
the  MisHisHippi.  In  aiiswtjr  to  a  (luestion  touching 
the  effect  of  army  ex])eri<?n(;e  n^uni  character,  Si^nator 
Allon  coiif(!Hsed  :  "My  (ixperioiice  in  tho  army  is  the 
])etter  i)art  of  my  edu(^ution.  I  Ituirntul  to  eHtiniatt» 
men  by  what  thciy  ar(»,  not  l)y  what  tin \v  prof »<ss  to  he. 
Without  any  lioiiHting  or  ))i'avado,  I  can  May  that  ito 
man  iriHpireH  in  nio  any  tear  or  awr.  Tho  fact  thai 
lie  may  iriakti  tliis  or  that  pn^tense  or  profrsMioii 
never  affec.tH  mo  in  tho  leiiHt,  and  Uii.s  qinility  of  m^lt 


possession  and  sense  of  being  ready  for  an  emergency 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  my  army  experience.  Before^ 
the  war  was  ended  the  weaklings  were  sifted  out,  and 
I  was  in  contact  with  men  who  were  serious  and  who 
were  virile.     It  was  great  experience  for  a  boy." 

IN  THE  SENATE   FOR  BUSINESS. 

It  is  not  customary  for  new  Senators  to  participate 
prominently  in  debates.  There  is  an  unwritten  rule 
which  requires  that  the  new-comer  shall  listen  rather 
than  talk.  But  Senator  Allen  had  come  with  a  fresh 
mandate  from  the  people  of  a  great  State,  who  had 
sent  him  to  Congress  to  represent  their  ideas  upon 
the  money  question  rather  than  for  any  other  reason  ; 
and  since  the  special  session  was  called  expressly  to 
enact  monetary  legislation,  Mr.  Allen  was  right  in 
considering  it  his  duty  to  enter  seriously  into  the 
business  at  hand.  Members  of  new  parties  with 
scant  representation  cannot  afford  to  sit  mutely  in 
their  seats  for  a  year  or  two,  oat  of  deference  to  any^ 
tradition  that  is  designed  to  suppress  novices.  To 
the  bill  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver 
Act,  Mr.  Allen  immediately  offered  an  amendment 
for  the  opening  of  the  mints  for  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  for  the  coinage  at 
that  ratio  of  all  silver  owned  by  the  government. 
During  the  fight  that  ensued,  he  participated  with 
great  earnestness  on  the  side  of  the  free-silver  men. 
Indeed,  the  most  memorable  oratorical  feat  of  the 
session  was  performed  by  this  new  Poj)ulist  member 
from  Nebraska. 

A  FIFTEEN-HOUR  SPEECH. 

The  Senate  has  no  closure  rules,  and  if  a  minority 
chooses  to  i)rotract  debate  and  hold  out  against  the^ 
final  vote  upon  a  pending  prop<vsition,  a  test  of  ph}  s- 
ical  endurance  may  be  reipiireil  before  the  end  is 
reached.  All  readers  of  current  politics  will  remem- 
ber the  extraordinary  stand  made  by  the  silver  men 
in  the  Senate  hist  October,  liefore  the  Sherman  act 
came  to  the  final  roll-call  which  i)ronoimce<l  its  diK)m. 
In  the  course  of  that  debate  Senator  AAlen  made  a 
speech  in  behalf  of  his  proposition  for  the  remonetiza- 
tion  of  silver  that  occupied  a  little  more  than  fifteen 
consecutive  hoilrs.  He  began  at  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  October  It,  and  pro!iounced  the  clt*sing 
sentences  of  his  peroration  at  a  little  after  S  o'chn-k  on 
the  following  morning.  It  is  not  to  l)e  inferitnl  that 
Senator  Allen  ia  a  mere  talking  machine,  or  that  it  is 
his  habit  uselessly  to  multiply  wonls.  The  occ  «sio:i 
was  on«  u^x)!!  which  the  ath>pted  tactics  wert>  thivst^of 
holding  thei  floor  against  tin»e,  and  wh»»n  physical  en- 
durance was  the  quaHty  <"hu"tlv  deinandt'il  \\\^n\  tho 
silver  side.  What»»vtu'  else  he  nmy  h«ve  dt'imtn- 
strated,  Se-nator  Allen  ra^Jilv  slu»wed  that  \w  ha>l 
physical  pow»»r  tfl»  stand  on  his  frt't  and  presonl  his 
vitnvs  in  rt>nnected  and  logical  form  for  n  Ki"'***'er 
nninbrr  of  coiksccMtivt*  hours  than  anyU^dv  «»l  em  I  ho 
Srnatr.  The  spooih.  a>*  far  an  w«*  know,  uitMnuitM  b\ 
the  test  of  continiums  di<livi<ry.  »?♦  the  huiKt^l  on 
ii'cor»l.  As  roprinttnl  from  the  ( 'ouj/ir,Mii»ini/  *.* -^  •  • 
m  condonmul  form,  it  makrHu  contiiK'rabh^  I  > 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  BONDS. 

In  the  present  session  Mr.  Allen  has  spoken  upon 
several  questions,  but  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  country  chiefly  through  the  vigorous  stand  he 
took  against  the  issue  of  bonds  by  Secretary  Carlisle, 
and  later  by  reason  of  his  attitude  toward  the  Coxey 
movement.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  bond  issue,  Mr. 
Allen  held  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  no 
authority  under  any  existing  acts  to  issue  a  new 
series  of  interest-bearing  bonds.  He  was  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  an  increase  of  the  bonded  debt ;  but  his 
argument  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  legal  question 
of  the  Secretary's  authority.  He  found  himself  face 
to  face  wdth  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  mem- 
iDers  of  the  Finance  and  Judiciary  Committees,  and 
whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  contention,  it 
must  be  granted  that  he  acquitted  himself  with  ex- 
traordinary ability  and  added  greatly  to  his  reputa- 
tion by  the  legal  knowledge  and  acumen  displayed  in 
his  arguments.  Certainly  by  most  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  it  was  supposed  that  the  authority 
panted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue 
bonds  for  refunding  purposes,  and  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  stock  of  gold  with  which  to  accomplish  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  fifteen  years  ago,  had 
expired  with  the  actual  success  of  the  resumption 
policy  in  1879.  The  discovery  that  by  virtue  of  legis- 
lation nearly  twenty  years  ago  there  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  power  at 
any  time,  upon  his  own  discretion  and  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  to  increase  to  any  extent  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  United  States,  was  to 
most  citizens  a  considerable  surprise.  Senator  Allen's 
speeches  on  this  subject  were  lucid,  and  to  the  lay- 
man they  seenied  strong,  if  not  conclusive. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  COXEY. 

As  to  the  approach  of  the  Coxey  contingent,  Mr. 
Allen  held  that  these  people  were  peaceful  citizens 
coming  to  the  Capitol  upon  a  lawful  errand,  and  that 
as  petitioners  they  were  entitled  to  a  hearing  upon  the 
grievances  they  had  come  so  far  to  declare.  He 
favored  the  resolution  of  Senator  Peffer  that  a  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  should  be  appointed  to  re- 
ceive and  to  listen  to  Mr.  Coxey  and  his  followers, 
and  he  made  a  sharp  protest  against  the  police  prepa- 
rations that  were  called  into  requisition  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  account  of  the  so-called  inva- 
sion of  the  industrial  armies.  Senator  Allen  dis- 
claimed any  connection  with  the  Coxey  movement,  or 
any  symi)athy  whatsoever  with  its  methods  ;  but  his 
arguHKjnt  was  based  upon  the  constitutional  rights 
under  which,  as  he  asserted,  the  men  wearing  the 
Coxey  baflgo  hw\  a  jjerfect  right  to  visit  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  to  enter  the  corridors  and  galleries 
of  the  Capitol  building  itself.  We  shall  neither  com- 
mend nor  criticise  Senator  Allen's  doctrine  on  this 
Bubject.  It  x>nt  him  in  a  i)Osition  easily  liable  to  mis- 
concejition,  and  provoked  against  him  very  much  di- 
verse newspaper  comment.  Under  all  the  cnrcum- 
fttances,  therefore,  his  stand  was  indicative  of  cour- 
age, and  his  HiKjeches  have  none  of  the  false  ring  of 


the  demagogue.  From  all  his  personal  instincts  and 
predilections,  the  whole  movement  of  the  bands 
known  as  Coxey  Armies  was  undoubtedly  as  distaste- 
ful to  him  as  to  any  man  in  public  life  at  Washington. 
His  opinion  was  that  men  should  be  heard  at  Wash- 
ington by  their  duly  qualified  representatives,  and 
that  they  had  their  remedy  at  the  polls  in  their  own 
districts.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the  Coxeyites 
should  come  to  Washington,  and  every  reason  why 
they  should  remain  in  their  own  neighborhoods.  But 
he  was  equally  of  opinion  that  as  American  citizens 
it  was  their  right  to  come,  and  that  as  petitioners 
there  was  no  good  end  to  be  served  by  the  refusal  of 
Congress  to  accord  them  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
be  heard. 

POPULISM  AND  SECTIONALISM. 

I  asked  Mr.  Allen  what  he  had  to  say  against  the 
reproach  that  the  Populist  party  is  a  fomenter  of  sec- 
tionalism.    He  replied : 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  People's  party  movement  is 
the  very  reverse  of  sectional.  The  two  old  parties 
might  better  be  called  sectional  parties,  for  they  keep 
distinct  the  old  line  of  cleavage.  But  nothing  has 
occurred  in  the  history  of  this  country  designed  so 
completely  to  obliterate  all  sectional  strife  between 
the  North  and  South  as  the  rise  of  the  Populist  party. 
It  may  be  true  that  in  New  York  the  Populists  are 
looked  upon  as  a  Western  party  and  as  arrayed  against 
the  East,  but  in  fact  there  is  not  a  Populist  living 
who  does  not  realize  that  ours  must  be  a  complete 
government  and  that  the  rights  of  individuals  in 
every  section  of  the  country  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  rendering  of  justice.  Moreover,  besides 
some  hold  that  we  are  gaining  upon  the  farmers  of 
the  East,  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  can  reckon  upon 
the  organized  workingmen  of  that  section, — aft  least 
upon  their  sympathy.  How  far  we  may  be  able  to 
command  their  votes  I  do  not  know,  for  I  cannot  say 
to  what  extent  they  may  be  restricted  by  circum- 
stances and  prevented  from  acting  freely  in  the  line 
of  their  natural  affiliations.  In  the  West  it  is  true 
that  the  Populists  are  largely  an  agricultural  party, 
but  of  course  in  those  states  the  larger  part  of  the 
voters  live  on  the  farms.  The  Republicans  in  my 
state  still  retain  a  large  portion  of  the  business  men's 
vote  in  the  towns,  but  the  proportions  are  changing, 
and  the  townspeople  are  coming  more  and  more  com- 
monly into  the  new  party.  This,  of  course,  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  mechanics  and  working  people 
in  the  towns.  They  are  not  so  dependent  upon  facto- 
ries for  their  positions  as  the  working  people  of  the 
East,  and  the  alternative  of  a  resort  to  the  independ- 
ence of  agriculture  is  easier  for  them.  It  seems  clear 
to  me  that  the  Populist  party  is  the  logical  political 
abiding-place  of  the  working  classes  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  I  am  hoping  in  the  near  future  to 
see  a  complete  alliance  between  our  Western  and 
S(mthern  Populism  and  the  Eastern  labor  organiza- 
tions." 

PUltlTY   OF   POLITICS   FIRST. 

I  asked  Mr.  Allen  what  he  would  have  liis  party 
do  to  imi)rove  the  condition  of  the  country  if  it  were 
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placed  in  full  power  and  held  to  responsibility.  His 
X>rogramme  was  not  a  very  startling  one  ;  and  if  the 
advanced  socialists,  the  dreamers  of  Utopian  dreams 
and  tlie  fabricators  of  government-made  paradises 
had  heard  the  Nebraska  Senator  express  himself, 
they  would  have  been  painfully  disappointed  at  what 
would  have  seemed  to  them  the  barrenness  and  mea- 
greness  of  his  proposals. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  '*  if  my  views  could  be 
enforced  in  this  country  I  would  purify  state  and 
national  legislation.  I  would  not  suffer  a  man  to  be- 
come a  member  of  either  branch  of  Congress  or  of 
any  state  law-making  body  who  had  pecuniary  inter- 
ests which  might  be  materially  affected  by  legisla- 
tion. If  he  wanted  to  become  a  member  of  Congress 
he  would  have  to  put  aside  his  own  pecuniary  inter- 
ests for  the  time,  so  that  he  might  be  said  to  stand  as 
an  impartial  judge  in  the  determination  of  any  case 
that  came  before  him.  This  is  foreshadowed,  5*ou 
will  see,  by  the  bill  I  introduced  the  other  day  en- 
titled 'A  Bill  to  Preserve  the  Purity  of  National 
Legislation,  and  for  other  Purposes.'  The  bill  is  im- 
perfectly drawn,  but  I  shall  hereafter  redraft  it 
with  more  care.  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  get  through 
this  Congress,  and  perhaps  it  will  never  get  through." 

*'  I  suppose  your  experience  in  this  investigation  of 
the  sugar  scandal  would  quite  strengthen  your  convic- 
tion that  something  should  be  done  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Senator,  "  its  tendency  is  cer- 
tainly in  that  direction.  My  idea  is  that  all  tempta- 
tion should  be  removed  if  possible.  Hunlan  nature  is 
naturally  weak.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  is 
willing  to  give  up  his  own  individual  interest  for  the 
betterment  of  the  public  interest.  I  would  have  every 
man  understand  that  his  first  duty  is  to  the  people  of 
his  country  ;  that  they  should  have  as  large  a  portion 
of  liberty  as  is  consistent  with  the  permanence  and 
safety  of  the  government,  and  that  every  avenue  of 
life  should  be  kept  open  to  them, — not  closed  by  any 
legislation,  nor  closed  by  any  circumstance  which 
legislation  could  remove.  I  look  upon  the  right  to 
labor  and  earn  a  livelihood  as  property  of  the  highest 
kind." 

THE  RIGHT  TO  LABOR. 

*'But  do  you  believe  that  a  man  has  a  'right  to 
labor '  which  the  state  should  distinctly  recognize,  so 
that  the  man  might  in  the  absence  of  employment  go 
to  the  state  and  demand  it  ?  " 

"By  no  means.  I  am  in  no  sense  a  socialist.  I 
would  have  tKe  government,  so  far  as  it  can  do  so 
consistently  and  properly,  exj)end  money  in  the 
erection  of  needful  pnl)lic  buiMings  and  pursue  a 
liberal  policy  with  regard  to  waterways  and  vario\is 
improvements.  But  I  deem  it  the  primary  duty  of 
the  government  so  to  protect  tlu^  conditions  that  sur- 
ronn<l  iiidiistry  tliat  i)ublic  employment  would  not  be 
n(!C<?HHary  to  furnish  relief  to  labor.  I  would  have  a 
moiHitary  system  so  adjusted  and  regulated  that  en- 
terprise would  not  ])<'  checkiMl  und  that  laUning  men 
would  rec(uve  the  full  lH>netit  of  their  labor.  At 
pnwint  it  sj'Ctns  that  Congress,  vvhetlu>r  conMeiously 
or  uncijUHciously,  is  under  the  domination  of  baneful 


influences  which  prevent  the  kind  of  financial  legisla- 
tion under  which  prosperity  would  be  generally  and 
widely  distributed  wittiout  further  governmental  in- 
tervention. I  repeat,  therefore,  that  if  I  were  able  to 
carry  out  my  own  ideas  of  what  should  be  done,  I 
should  wish  to  undertake  nothing  whatsoever  until  I 
had  assured  myself  of  the  disinterestedness  of  the  rep- 
resentative law-making  body.  I  should  not  expect  wise 
legislation  to  flow  from  an  unpurified  source.  With 
Congress  intent  wholly  and  simply  upon  the  welfare 
of  the  country  in  the  broadest  sense,  and  freed  from, 
the  corrupting  influence  of  trusts  or  special  interests, 
— such  as  the  banking  and  monetary  interest  and  the 
interest  of  certain  tax  iff -favored  lines  of  manufacture, 
— I  should  feel  no  uneasiness  about  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings." 

THE  MONEY  QUESTION  FUNDAMENTAL. 

*'  Under  these  conditions  of  personal  disinterested- 
ness and  of  patriotic  public  spirit,  what  legislative 
steps  would  you  next  propose  ?  " 

*'  If  the  Populist  party  were  in  power  it  would  un- 
questionably propose  first  of  all  to  settle  the  money 
question.  By  degrees  it  would  take  away  from  na- 
tional banks  the  power  to  issue  any  national  money. 
It  would  transfer  that  power  to  the  government, 
where  it  belongs.  The  power  to  issue  money  is  a 
sovereign  power.  The  government  should  therefore 
control  it.  No  bank,  state  or  national,  should  be 
allowed  to  issue  money.  I  further  believe  in  the  free 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  established  Ameri- 
can ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  although  I  should  have 
no  insuperable  objection  to  the  French,  or  Latin- 
Union,  ratio  of  fifteen  and  a  half  to  one." 

"But  what  effect  would  free  coinage  at  one  of 
these  ratios  have  upon  the  commercial  ratio,  that  is, 
upon  the  market  inice  of  bullion  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  that  the  bullion  market  in  Europe 
would  at  once  adjust  itself  to  the  American  coinage 
ratio.  The  value  of  silver  and  gold,  like  any  thing- 
else,  must  always  be  measured  by  the  surplus.  If 
you  have  a  limited  coinage  of  silver  and  there  is  a 
surplus  of  bullion  from  the  mines  seeking  a  market, 
the  value  of  that  bullion  of  course  fixes  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  bullion  that  enters  the  coinage. 
But  with  our  mints  open  to  receive  freely  and  to 
pass  into  our  monetary  circulation  all  the  silver  that 
we  produce  or  that  offers  itself,  it  is  obvious  there 
would  be  no  surplus  to  hold  down  the  price  Mow 
the  coinage  ratio.  For  where,  outside  of  the  American 
product,  are  the  silver  mines  of  the  world  'i  I  have 
heard  in  the  Senate  over  and  over  again  the  warning- 
that  our  country  woukl  become  the  dumping  grountl 
of  the*  world's  silver.  But  where  Ls  the  refuse  silver 
to  come  from  ?    I  have  never  been  able  ti>  discover  it. 

NO   DANUKK  OK  'TOO   MIH'H    SIIA'KK. 

**  India  and  China  are  always  yearning  fi^-  mon»  sil- 
ver than  tlu\v  receivt\  and  tht*  great  mysterious  Orient 
set^ms  to  be  the  burving-ground  i>f  limitlt»ss  quanti- 
ties of  the  white  metal.  Fiinut»  and  tht»  Kur\»|>e<Mi 
countritvM  art«  b«<ginning  to  demauil  largtn*  iiuautith^n 
of  silver  for  money,  aiul  the  present  ami  pi\vH|Hvtiv« 
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demand  for  that  metal  in  all  parts  of  the  world  would 
so  inevitably  exhaust  the  surplus  product  of  Mexican, 
South  American  and  other  silver  mines,  that  if  our 
own  mints  were  open  to  the  coinage  of  our  own  sur- 
plus it  need  not  matter  to  us  what  policy  England  or 
Germany  might  choose  to  pursue. 

"  One  thing  ought  to  be  clear.  The  people  of  Eu- 
rope are  not  going  to  take  the  great  quantity  of  silver 
already  in  use  there  at  the  ratio  of  153^  to  one,  and 
bring  it  over  to  this  country  to  dump  it  upon  the 
American  people  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one.  We 
certainly  need  fear  nothing  from  that  source.  But 
through  the  international  relationship  of  banks  and 
of  money-lending  and  bond-holding  interests,  there 
exists  a  very  real  and  distinct  combination  of  those 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  maintaining  the  present 
dependence  upon  a  too  limited  stock  of  gold ;  and  this 
combination  has  for  a  long  time  controlled  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government,  while  more  recently  it 
has  also  been  dominant  in  the  councils  of  Germany 
and  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  political 
parties.  These  and  other  great  commercial  countries 
will  never  in  my  judgment  re-establish  silver  until 
the  menace  to  our  civilization  is  so  strong  that  they 
are  absolutely  com:pelled  to  do  so.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  at  least  seven -tenths  of  the  evils  that  afflict  this 
country  are  traceable  in  a  greater  or  Jess  degree  to  a 
vicious  monetary  system. 

NEED  OF  A  STABLE  MONEY, 

"As  to  the  paper  money  that  I  would  have  the  gov- 
ernment issue,  I  would  by  all  means  have  its  inter- 
changeability  maintained,  and  have  it  kept  as  good 
as  gold  and  silver.  I  would  not  start  olf  with  fiat 
money,  as  you  people  in  New  York  call  it.  The 
Western  men  do  not  want  a  period  of  wild  inflation 
either  now  or  in  the  future,  and  we  would  regulate 
the  volume  of  money  upon  some  sound  principles 
which  would  recognize  the  growth  of  population,  the 
assessed  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  volume  of 
production  and  of  commercial  transactions.  What 
we  want  to  accomplish  is  very  simple  and  easily  ex- 
I)lained.  We  believe  it  possible  by  legislation  so  to 
regulate  the  issue  of  money  as  to  make  it  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  value  at  all  times.  The  value  of 
money  ought  to  bear  as  nearly  as  possible  a  fixed  re- 
lation to  the  value  of  commodities.  If  a  man  should 
borrow  a  thousand  dollars  on  five  years'  time  to-day, 
when  it  would  take  two  })ushels  of  wheat  to  pay  each 
dollar,  it  is  clear  that  it  ought  not  to  take  any  more 
wheat  to  X)ay  that  debt  at  the  time  of  its  maturity, 
excej^t  for  the  accrued  interest.  In  other  words,  a 
dollar  ought  to  hav^  the  same  command,  and  no 
greater  command,  over  the  products  of  the  farm 
and  the  factory  at  one  time  than  at  another.  In  the 
little  town  where  I  live,  in  1802  wheat  just  after  the 
harvest  was  selling  for  fifty-two  c(;ntH  per  bushel.  In 
1893  it  was  selling  at  forty-two  cents.  This  year  it  is 
Willing,  I  believe,  at  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-seven 
cents.  Now  if  the  farm(»r  happcms  to  )>e  in  d(;bt,  it  is 
plain  tliat  since  his  yield  per  acre  and  the  cost  of  till- 
ing an  a<;re  remain  i)ra<^ically  the  same,  he  is  com- 


pelled to  give  more  and  more  of  his  crop  to  pay  yearly 
interest,  and  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  X)ainf  ully 
diflicult  to  save  up  the  dollars  that  will  be  needed  to 
pay  off  the  principal  when  it  comes  due.  The  West- 
ern people  are  in  very  great  debt  on  account  of  having 
borrowed  money  to  build  homes  and  improve  their 
farms.  They  are  extremely  industrious,  and  are  al- 
ways at  work,  and  in  many  cases  the  boys  and  girls 
are  compelled  to  neglect  education  and  social  oppor- 
tunities in  order  to  help  at  manual  labor  on  the  farms. 
It  is  true  that  all  this  rapid  decline  in  the  price  of 
wheat  may  not  be  due  to  the  scarcity  of  money  and 
the  appreciation  of  gold,  yet  we  Western  people  be- 
liere  that  the  money  question  has  a  great  deal  tc  do 
with  it." 

INTERNATIONAL  BIMETALLISM   A  FARCE. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Senator  Lodge's  proposi- 
tion to  adopt  a  discriminating  tariff  against  England 
unless  that  country  should  join  in  an  international 
agreement  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  money  ?  " 

"  To  be  frank,  I  think  that  it  is  simply  a  piece  of 
Yankee  ingenuity.  This  whole  talk  of  international 
bimetallism  is  a  subterfuge  by  which  the  Republi- 
can party  hopes  to  deceive  the  people  in  1896,  and  to 
stave  off  an  independent  settlement  of  the  money 
question  by  our  own  government.  We  have  seen 
several  of  these  international  monetary  conferences, 
and  nothing  has  come  of  them.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  last  conference  was  not  expected  to 
amount  to  anything  at  all,  but  was  suggested  and 
carried  through  in  order  to  hold  up  an  elusive  hope 
to  the  American  people  that  something  would  be  done 
toward  the  re-establishment  of  silver,  and  thus  keep 
them  in  the  party  lines,  fighting  sham  battles  on  the 
question  of  the  tariff.  The  only  interest  we  Popu- 
lists take  in  international  bimetallism  lies  in  the  con- 
fession of  its  advocates  that  a  single  gold  standard  is 
disastrous,  and  that  free  coinage  of  silver  ought  some- 
how to  be  brought  about." 

GRADUAL  TARIFF  REDUCTION. 

"What  are  your  views,  Mr.  Allen,  on  the  tariff 
question?" 

"  I  am  not  a  radical  on  that  subject.  I  am  not  tak- 
ing the  keenest  and  deepest  interest  in  the  present 
measure.  I  believe,  however,  in  a  reform  of  the 
tariff,  and  only  wish  that  we  might  have  the  subject 
dealt  with  in  a  broad  and  disinterested,  rather  than 
in  a  log-rolling  fashion.  Under  certain  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  the  defense  and  devel  opment  of  our 
commerce,  I  should  hold  that,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  taxing  power  might  be  used  discriminately 
for  purposes  of  protection  ;  but  to  tax  in  this  fashion 
seems  to  me  to  be  like  the  use  of  the  war  power, — 
something  to  be  considered  as  exceptional  and  tem- 
porary. Circumstances  do  not  now  require  that  we 
should  make  use  of  the  taxing  i)0wers  of  the  govern- 
ment for  other  purposes  that  the  procuring  of  a 
revenue.  But  I  would  not  sweep  away  the  protect- 
ive tariff  at  a  blow.  I  would  do  it  cautiously  and 
gradually.  Just  as  a  man  comes  down  from  the  top 
of  a  house  on  a  ladder,  step  by  step,  so  I  would  have 
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the  tariff  reduced.  I  am  ready  to  say  in  behalf  of 
the  pending  tariff  measure  that  while  I  do  not  like  it 
in  all  respects,  I  believe  it  to  be  an  improvement  over 
the  McKinley  bill.  I  consider  that  it  makes  an  aver- 
age reduction  in  tariff  rates  of  about  20  per  cent." 

DEFENSE  OF  THE  INCOME  TAX. 

"What  have  you  to  say  about  the  income  tax? 
Its  adoption  by  the  Democratic  party  must  be  a 
source  of  some  gratification  to  you  Populists." 

"  In  my  opinion  the  income  tax  is  absolutely  just. 
The  arguments  against  it  do  not  appeal  to  me  as 
reasonable.  As  to  the  exemption  clause,  please  re- 
member that  in  our  present  system  of  direct  taxes  on 
assessed  property,  every  state  has  its  exemption  laws. 
The  theory  of  these  laws  is,  not  that  a  man  of  small 
property  is  to  be  favored  and  a  man  of  larger  means 
to  be  discriminated  against,  but  that  the  family  is  to 
be  guarded  and  encouraged  up  to  a  certain  point.  It 
is  the  intention  of  our  laws  that  a  man  should  have 
the  right  to  use,  up  to  a  certain  point, — I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  exactly  where  the  point  should  be  fixed, 
— all  that  he  owns  or  earns  toward  the  support  of  his 
family,  and  the  education  of  his  children.  The  best 
thing  that  he  can  do  for  the  country  and  for  the  general 
social  well-being  is  to  maintain  that  little  primary  in- 
stitution, the  family.  When  he  passes  beyond  a  cer- 
tain minimum  point  of  wealth,  he  may  be  considered 
able  to  help  support  the  government.  I  am  not 
responsible  for  the  income  tax  in  its  pres'ent  form, 
and  would  personally  prefer  to  have  it  graduated. 
The  fixing  of  the  exemption  line  at  $4,000  is  not  my 
choice.  I  am  not  disposed  to  make  any  argument  in 
favor  of  that  arrangement ;  but  taking  the  bill  just  as 
it  stands,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it  become  a 
law,  in  lieu  of  a  measure  the  details  of  which  would 
be  nearer  my  own  views." 

PAY  OFF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

"  But  what  have  you  to  say  to  the  argument  that 
the  income  tax  will  produce  surplus  revenue  and  is 
therefore  not  justified  by  any  public  necessity  ?" 

"  My  answer  to  that  question  is,  first,  that  I  favor 
a  reduction  both  of  taxation  on  imports  and  of  inter- 
nal revenue  imposts ;  but,  second,  I  also  favor  the 
maintenance  of  a  large  revenue  for  the  purpose  of 
the  complete  extinction  of  our  national  indebtedness. 
There  has  evidently  arisen  among  the  bankers  and 
financial  men  of  the  East  a  theory  that  a  permanent 
national  debt  would  be  a  good  thing  rather  than  the 
reverse.     I  am  totally  opposed  to  that  idea.     I  think 
a  wise  nation,  like  a  wis(i  business  man,  gets  out  of 
debt  as  soon  as  it  can,  and   wlien  it  gets  out,  stays 
there.     1  would  not  tax  our  people  excessively  to  wipe 
out  thel)()iid(!d  de})t,  })ut  I  should  act  in   this  matter 
of  national  financiering  like  a  i)iudent  busiiu'ss  man, 
who  would  take  every  surplus  dollar  tliat  lie  could 
raise  in  onh-r  to  discharge  his  intdrst  bearing  obli- 
KatioiiHHH  Hoon  as  jiosMibh!.     I  would  do  this  as  a  wise 
finMuciui  policy,  Ix'cauHo  I  do  not  like  intt^restlxwiring 
d«5htH  ;  but    \  wotihl    nlso    <lo    it    on    drop«'r    moral 
^roiuids,  lM'cauH<i  we  have  seen  in   this  country  how 
the   relationMhi[)    betwcMm  the  government   and    tho 


holders  of  its  bonds  has  tended  to  subject  legislation 
unduly  to  the  influence  of  those  who  would  keep  up 
tlie  purchasing  power  of  money,  to  the  detriment  of 
those  who  produce  commodities  and  who  have  future 
obligations  to  meet  in  terms  of  money  payments." 

HOW  TO   NATIONALIZE   TELEGRAPHY. 

"It  is  supposed  that  the  Populists  believe  in  the 
national  operation  of  the  telegraph  system,  and  ulti- 
mately of  the  railroad  system.  What  are  your  views 
upon  those  questions  ?  " 

"  As  to  the  telegraph,  I  think  the  general  view  of 
the  Populists  is  that  since  telegraphy  affords  means  of 
public  communication  that  are  perfectly  analogous 
to  those  supplied  by  the  Post  Office  department,  it 
also  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  and 
for  the  same  reasons  of  common  interest.  But  I  would 
by  no  means  favor  a  sudden  or  sweeping  acquisition 
of  the  entire  telegraph  system  of  the  United  States.  I 
should  favor  a  very  gradual  beginning.  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  the  government  still  owns  the  old  line 
that  was  originally  established  as  an  experiment  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore.  Let  the  postal 
department  begin  to  operate  that  line,  for  instance, 
and  then  let  postal  telegraphy  feel  its  w^ay  and  make 
limited,  gradual  extensions.  Ultimately,  if  the 
governmental  system  should  approve  itself,  after  due 
experience,  it  might  grow  to  the  extent  of  buying  out 
and  superseding  existing  corporations.  I  have  in 
mind  no  policy  by  which  the  government  would 
either  directly  or  indirectly  appropriate  private 
property  without  making  due  compensation.  But  as 
to  the  rights  of  the  government  there  can  be  no 
question." 

AS  TO  GOVERNMENT  RAILROADS. 

"  How  about  the  governmental  operation  of  rail- 
roads?" 

*'I  am  not  certain  how  it   would  work  in   this 
country.      I   am   not   very    sanguine,  nor  especially 
eager  for  any  large  venture  into  the  field  of  govern- 
mental railroading.     I  think  I    would  apply  to  the 
railrocid  system  just  about  the  same  course  of  action 
as  I  would  to  the  telegraph  system.     The  courts  of 
this  country  have  always  nuiintained  that  the  rail- 
roads are  public  highways.     From  the  very  l)t»gin- 
ning,  the  law  has  upheld  the  theory  of  a  very  large 
measure  of  public  control  over  railroad  corj)orations. 
Their  full  acquisition  as  i)ublic  institutions  would  be 
legally  justifiable,  and  might  seem  in  the  line  of  a 
logical  evolution.     But  I  should  certainly  go  alKUit 
the   reduction  of  railroad    j)roperty   to    gmeriunent 
ownership  with  extreme  caution,  and  would  take  a 
long  series  of  years  in   which    to    accomplish  tuiy 
sweeping  change.     In  vit^w  of  tlu*  large  financial  in- 
terests   that  tht»   govt*rnint<nt   alrt»udy    holds   in    the 
transcontintMital  lint^s,  it  ndght  seem  feiunible  to  takt» 
ont»  of  the  Pacific  roads,  biini;-  it  und»>r  direct  gvn«'rn- 
mt^nt  opcratit>n  ami  tlu>n  inuki*  a  study  ot  tho  results. 
Such  <'.\iHn-itMict»  would  throw  a  gr»»at  deal  i»f  light 
upon  the  (puvstion  how  much  furth»»r  it  mi^ht  W  r<i\(t> 
or  (hvsirabh*  to  go.     If  govornniiMit  (»|H'rution  MhouUl 
[•rovt*  favorabhs  it  would   be  pitHMible  to  mlvmutt  in 
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that  direction  by  degrees.  The  right  of  the  govern- 
ment, whether  legal  or  moral,  to  assume  control  of  a 
railroad  upon  payment  of  a  proper  price  to  its  own- 
ers, is  hardly  a  question  for  argument.  I  do  not  see 
why  the  government  cannot  say,  if  it  should  appear 
to  be  for  the  public  interest  to  do  so,  '  Here  is  your 
money  ;  we  take  your  road.'  " 

POPULISM  AND  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

"But  what  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Populist 
party  toward  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  ?  Is  it 
not  clear  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  assume  public 
operation  of  our  telegraph  and  railroad  systems, 
without  a  full  understanding  that  the  men  employed 
should  be  totally  removed  from  the  danger  of  depend- 
ence upon  a  political  party  for  their  livelihood  ?  " 

"  I  would  enlist  men  for  these  services  just  as  they 
are  enlisted  for  the  army  or  navy.  For  that  matter, 
I  don't  see  why  it  would  not  be  wise  to  adopt  some 
such  system  for  postal  employees.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  a  progressive,  intelligent^ 
civil-service  reform  system  would  be  received  with 
the  greatest  favor  by  the  Populist  party.  But  it 
would  have  to  be  a  reform  that  is  a  reform.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  present  civil-service  sys- 
tem is  a  humbug.  It  appears  to  be  evaded  in  the 
interest  of  party  spoils  on  almost  every  hand.  Cer- 
tainly the  addition  to  the  government  pay-roll  of 
great  bodies  of  railway  and  telegraph  employees 
would  make  an  improved  system  for  the  removal  of 
the  public  service  from  the  domain  of  politics  an 
absolute  necessity." 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  COXEYISM. 

"You  are -supposed,  from  your  speeches  in  the  Sen- 
ate, to  stand  somewhat  as  a  sponsor  for  the  Coxey 
movement.     Is  this  impression  a  just  one?  " 

"Not  in  the  least.  I  disapprove  utterly  of  the 
marching  of  these  industrial  armies  toward  Wash- 
ington, and  see  nothing  to  commend  in  Mr.  Coxey's 
financial  proposals.  This  movement  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  Populism,  and  the  Populist  party  is  not 
responsible  for  it.  It  might  naturally  be  true  that 
these  men  should  look  to  the  Populist  party  as  the 
advocate  of  remedies  for  the  conditions  out  of  which 
their  grievances  arise,  but  that  is  all.  I  look  upon 
Coxeyism  as  I  do  upon  the  foam  that  accumulates 
upon  waters  that  are  lashed  by  storm.  It  is  simply 
the  lighter  part,— the  floating  evidence  that  there  is 
commotion  in  the  water  beneath,  and  that  something 
under  the  surface,  rocks  x>ferhapH,  disturbs  the  calm. 
It  has  no  other  significance  to  me.  It  is  like  an  un- 
sightly erui>tion  on  the  body  i)olitic,  that  is  symptomatic 
of  something  wrong  in  the  system.  The  boil  on  my 
hand  is  not  the  evil,  but  merely  the  evidence  that  there 
is  im  j)urity  in  the  blood  that  flows  hidden  in  the  veins. 
»Sr>  it  is  with  the  Coxey  movement.  Here  are  a  lot 
of  fellows  that  are  out  of  f;mployment.  They  know 
that  they  want  work.  They  talk  more  than  they 
reason.  One  fellow  says  it  is  this  that  will  give 
relief,  and  another  says  it  is  that.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular significance  in  their  demands.  Their  id(5a  in 
marching  on  to  Washington  is  to  demand  that  the 


government  do  something  to  afford  relief.  But  all 
this  is  only  the  logical  conseciuence  of  those  condi- 
tions of  which  I  have  been  sijeaking.  I  have  never 
been  out  to  see  the  Coxey  army,  and  have  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  movement  or  with  its  specific  purposes. 
I  had  never  heard  of  it  until  I  read  the  newspaper 
accounts.  I  think  it  wholly  visionary  ;  but  whether 
visionary  or  not,  I  would  make  the  same  arguments 
for  the  right  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  in  a  peaceable  manner 
to  present  his  grievances,  if  he  had  any,  that  I  would 
make,  and  have  already  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  Coxey.  In  this  country  men  are  upon  an 
equality  of  rights,  and  they  must  be  treated  alike. 
This  is  as  far  as  I  have  ever  gone  in  behalf  of  the 
Coxey  people." 

VARIOUS  VIEWS. 

Upon  several  other  topics  Mr.  Allen  expressed  him- 
self with  frankness,  but  the  exigencies  of  space  must 
be  observed.  Upon  woman  suffrage,  for  examj^le,  he 
took  the  simple  ground  that  the  qualified  suffrage  in 
Nebraska,  which  enables  a  woman  to  vote  at  school 
elections,  is  reasonable  and  seems  to  work  well  ; 
while  as  to  the  full  political  franchise,  he  had  always 
thought  that  women  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote  if 
they  desired  the  ballot,  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
ought  not  to  be  forced  upon  them  against  their  wishes. 
He  maintained  with  much  earnestness  his  belief  that 
there  is  to  be  an  entirely  new  alignment  of  parties, 
and  that  some  new  party,  whether  under  the  Popu- 
list name  or  not,  is  going  to  rise  in  resistless  might 
and  rule  the  destinies  of  the  country.  Members  of 
this  new  party  rnust  of  necessity  come  out  of  the  old 
parties,  and  Mr.  Allen  would  not  venture  to  say 
whether  the  elements  that  are  yet  to  withdraw  from 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  would  absorb 
the  Populists  or  go  into  that  camp.  From  his  point 
of  view  it  would  amount  to  the  same  thing.  The 
mechanism  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
alike  in  his  opinion  is  under  the  rule  of  the  money 
power,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  expected 
from  the  one  party  than  from  the  other.  The  sug- 
gestion that  there  are  any  strong  points  of  contact 
between  Socialism  and  Populism  was  emphatically 
repudiated  by  Mr.  Allen.  He  admitted  that  men  of 
socialistic  bent  might  be  more  inclined  to  the  ideas 
of  the  Populists  than  to  those  of  the  other  parties  ; 
but  the  longer  I  talked  with  Mr.  Allen  the  more 
evident  it  became  that  he  is  to  the  utmost  fibre  of 
his  nature  an  individualist  rather  than  a  socialist, 
and  that,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  We  must 
come  right  back  to  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  gov- 
ernment that  our  forefathers  intended  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  institutions,  then  we  will  see  wonder- 
ful progress,  and  i)rosperity  will  be  diffused  broad- 
cast throughout  the  country."  Mr.  Allen's  theory  of 
progress  is  obviously  that  of  the  removal  of  obstacles 
that  interfere  with  success  through  private  and  indi- 
vidual initiative. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

For  the  present  administration  Mr.  Allen  had  a 
very  fair  and  considerate  word.  "Since  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  charge  of  the  administration  and  the 
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affairs  of  the  govenament,"  said  he,  *'  it  ought  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  the  best  it  can.  I  am 
convinced  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  good  intentions  and  fair- 
mindedness.  The  burdens  resting  upon  a  president 
are  very  severe.  He  makes-some  mistakes,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  for  no  man  can  be  free  from  error.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  he  was  governed  by  influ- 
ences about  him  which  are  not  those  that  would 
have  regard  for  the  best  concerns  of  the  people.  I 
mean  such  influences  as  emanate  from  the  money 
power  in  Wall  street.  But  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  he  has  any  other  purpose  at  heart  than 
the  welfare  of  the  country." 

I  have  not  quoted  Serator  Allen's  answers  to  all 
these    questions  for  the    purpose    of   indorsing  his 


ideas.  But  I  have  endeavored  to  report  them  faith- 
fully and  without  bias,  wholly  regardless  of  any  party 
predilections  or  different  views  upon  questions  of 
public  policy.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  con- 
verse with  Senator  Allen  without  recognizing  his 
sincerity,  moderation  and  intellectual  honesty.  He 
thinks  for  himself,  holds  fast  to  his  convictions, 
shows  no  acerbity  or  excitability  of  temper,  no  haste 
to  arrive  at  judgments  or  conclusions,  and  absolutely 
no  dismay  at  anything.  The  opponents  of  the  West- 
ern demand  for  free  coinage  of  silver  should  dis- 
tinctly understand  that  in  such  a  man  as  Senator 
Allen  they  have  an  opponent  who,  while  thoroughly 
upright  and  sincere,  is  exceedingly  resolute  and 
formidable. 


A   BUNDLE   OF  WESTERN   LETTERS. 

SOME    TESTIMONY   FROM    WESTERN   MEN   ON   TRANS-MISSISSIPPI    CONDITIONS. 


[The  Coxey  movement,  the  rise  of  the  People's  party,  the  income  tax,  the  demands  of  the  Farmers* 
Alliance,  and  the  silver  question,  have  led  to  much  discussion  of  a  so-called  "new  sectionalism "  that  is 
arraying  the  West  against  the  East.  The  Review  of  Reviews  aims  in  this  number  to  do  its  part  towards 
giving  publicity  to  Western  views  and  towards  the  promotion  of  tlie  good  understanding  and  mutual  respect 
that  ought  to  exist  between  all  sections  of  the  country.  It  has  asked  several  men  of  the  West  who  are  good 
observers  and  patriotic  citizens  to  contribute  letters  which  would  help  the  East  to  a  clearer  view  of  Western 
economic  conditions  and  movements.  The  writers  of  the  letters  which  follow  herewith,  join  the  magazine 
in  a  Fourth-of-July  greeting  to  American  citizenship  and  manhood  from  one  ocean  to  the  other. — The 
Editor.] 


Chancellor  Canfield  of  Nebraska: 

I  am  comparatively  a  newcomer  in  Nebraska,  having 
lived  here  but  three  years.  Moreover,  during  that  time 
I  have  been  so  completely  absorbed  in  my  work  as  to  be 
practically  blind  and  deaf  to  all  else.  But  I  knew  some- 
thing of  the  rise  of  Populism  in  Kansas,  before  leaving 
that  State  ;  and  the  conditions  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
seem  quite  similar,  though  I  may  be  in  error  in  this. 

I  think  the  Populist  movement  signifies  the  general  dis- 
affection of  the  rural  community  with  the  administration 
of  public  affairs.  In  an  age  of  combination  (not  yet  in- 
telligent co-operation)  the  rural  people  feel  weak  when 
pitted  against  the  people  of  the  towns,  because  the  latter 
can  and  do  combine  ;  and  the  rural  i)eoi)le  seek  some  form 
of  political  and  economic  combination  that  will  secure 
equality  of  privilege  and  of  opportunity.  Populism  ap- 
pears in  connection  with  "hard  times"  simply  because 
whon  times  are  "  easy"  the  people  are  easy-going  ;  are  not 
incliaed  to  strike  hard  at  public  offenders  ;  find  money- 
getting  so  easy  and  so  attractive  that  it  costs  too  much  to 
turn  away  and  i)artic,ipate  in  iHihlic,  affaiiH.  But  I  most 
sincerely  Ixilieve  that  Populism  would  n«*ver  hav«'  beeti 
known  had  there  becin  strict  intc^grity,  lai'ge  intelliKence 
and  an  (earnest  seeking  att(ir  the  welfare  (»f  the  whole 
people  on  the  part  of  those  wliofor  the  j)aHt  twenty  yearn 
have  j)nictically  controlled  piililic  afTuirs  in  these  Western 
Htates.  When  personal  and  party  a>,')^randi/.eiuent  is  the 
end  and  [)urpose  of  idl  ell'ort  for  political  power,  there  is 
sure  to  he  some  form  of  revolt.     i'opuliHin  is  one  f«>rm  of 


revolt.  It  is  largely  due  to  conditions  under  which  men 
boast  that  their  party  "  can  elect  a  yell  w  dog,  if  the  dog 
can  get  a  nomination. ' 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  conditions  of  the  farming  classes 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  vary  as  elsewhere.  Men  who 
have  tried  to  farm  land  never  intended  for  anything  other 
than  pasturage,  or  to  hold  the  earth  together,  are  seeing 
hard  times  and  gi'eat  suffering.  Other  men,  who  have 
brought  neither  intelligence  nor  industry  to  farmaig,  are 
suffering.  It  is  a  common  saying  out  here  that  to  raise  and 
market  a  bushel  of  corn  costs  a  man  from  ten  cents  to  a  dol- 
lar— iiccording  to  the  man  !  There  is  nuich  philosophy  iu 
that.  But  many  who  have  brouj^lit  both  uitellii^ence  and 
industry  to  farming  are  suffermg — beciiuso  of  constant 
shrinkage  in  values,  and  because  of  their  utter  inability 
to  readjust  themselves  to  new  conditi»)ns  as  fast  as  such 
conditions  are  either  forming  or  chaui^inj;.  I  do  not  Ihv- 
lieve  the  farnu'rs  as  a  class  have  lH>en  hit  harder  than 
business  nu>n  as  a  class.  But  the  fanner  had  U<ss  margin 
to  his  credit,  less  reserve  ])ower,  less  real  8trtm>rth  with 
which  to  stand  up  imder  tin*  blow. 

Tln^  "animus  of  the  West  in  its  demand  for  sIlVvT."  Ha 
far  as  such  demand  exists,  is  on  the  whole  an  hon»v*t  In^liff, 
born  of  tlu*  untHpial  distribution  t»f  money- that  nu»r«i 
mom\v  is  needed  ;  the  profound  convictiiUi  that  tt  in  im- 
p»>ssibl(<  to  determine  how  much  ^jold  ha-H  app«*t'ci.>*t»Hl, 
how  much  silv«<r  has  naturally  depreciatinl,  liow  juuch  of 
the  <lepre<Mation  of  silv«»r  is  artificial  and  tntonttouAl  ,  « 
deep-M«wit»ul   distrust  of  natioiitU   l«'K'tslatlo»»  rti\d  of  m»»i»l 
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national  legislators  in  their  official  work  and  relations, 
and  especially  in  financial  legislation  ;  and  a  willingness 
and  desire  to  "go  back  and  begin  over  again"  with  "a 
new  set  of  men  and  the  two  metals "  and  see  what  will 
result. 

The  demand  for  an  income  tax  springs  largely  from  a 
desire  to  secure  revenue  in  some  way  from  those  who 
now  so  generally  seem  to  escape  taxation. 

I  think  that  just  at  present  the  financial  situation  quite 
overshadows  the  tariff  question  in  the  West. 

You  will  please  remember  that  this  is  a  statement  of 
facts  and  conditions  as  I  seem  to  see  them  ;  not  of  opin- 
ions, nor  conclusions,  nor  explanations. 

James  H.  Can  field. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 


Edward  B.  Howell  of  Montana: 

The  Northwest  is  not  accurately  represented  by  the  in- 
dustrial army  movements  of  this  region  any  more  than 
Coxey  represents  Ohio.  We  have  sympathized  with  t  ese 
under-fed,  ill-clad,  penniless  men.  The  wild  flight  of 
"  Hogan's  Army"  down  the  Yellowstone  on  a  captured 
train,  their  speech-making  at  stopping-places  on  the 
way,  their  removing  of  obstructions  on  the  track  and 
thair  careful  replacing  of  the  same  after  their  train  had 
passed,  and  finally  their  capture  by  Federal  troops  called 
out  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  all  these  things 
appealed  to  our  ense  of  the  ludicrous.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  m  re  respectable  from  an  Eastern  point  of 
view  if  we  had  been  shocked  and  indignant,  but  we  were 
not.  We  have  been  willing  that  these  men  should  seek 
better  fortune  in  the  East,  and  even  go  to  Washington  if 
they  can  and  there  make  exhibit  of  the  misery  which 
evil  legislation  has  caused,  but  we  have  not  sent  them  on 
so  doubtful  a  mission. 

I  think  the  West  is  in  favor  of  the  income  tax.  The 
feeling  is  general  that  the  opposition  to  it  comes  from 
those  who  are  trying  to  shirk  the  responsibilities  of 
wealth.  It  looks  as  if  the  rich  men  were  saying  to  the 
country,  "  We  don't  want  it  because  it  makes  such  des- 
perate liars  of  us."  The  country  ca  i  stand  it  if  they  can. 
It  has  been  not  uncommon  for  Western  millionaires  to  ac- 
quire a  residence  in  New  York  City  to  escape  taxation. 
The  people  of  the  West  are  willing  to  see  the  tax-gatherer 
invade  Wall  street. 

The  West  believes  in  the  fostering  of  American  indus- 
tries, and  in  the  degree  of  protection  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  end.  I  think  we  would  be  willing  to  see  the 
whole  matter  of  the  tariff  left  to  a  permanent  commis- 
sion. We  certainly  do  not  believe,  however,  in  the  sys- 
tem which  has  put  cheap  silver  in  the  hands  of  British 
merchants  with  which  to  buy  cheap  wheat  in  India  and 
cheap  cotton  in  Egypt.  By  this  pr^^cess  we  have  i)ro- 
tected  England  and  done  our  own  industries  a  disastrous 
injury. 

The  West  is  the  debtor  section ;  we  want  a  money  stand- 
ard that  does  not  unfairly  double  our  debts.  The  money 
lender  is  entitled  to  his  principal  and  interest.  He  is  not 
entitled  to  that  unearned  incn^ment  of  his  capital  caused 
by  the  appreciating  dollar.  The  West  is  the  region  of  now 
entfr7)riHes  ;  we  want  a  currency  that  will  make  invest- 
ment safe,  and  that  will  not  continually  shrink  values 
anrl  X)rif/;s. 

We  want,  not  more  money,  but  a  broa<ler  money  stand- 
ard. Wf-  want  no  more  cn-d)t/-money  issued.  There  is  a 
billion  dollars  of  this  kind  of  monfiy  already  in  circula- 


tion, redeemable  in  gold  at  the  option  of  this,  that,  or  the 
other  person,  or  its  parity  with  gold  pledged,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  and  there  is  not  a  dollar  of 
gold  to  redeem  any  of  it  with.  Further  issues  of  this 
kind  of  money  to  be  measured  by  gold  will  give  no  relief, 
for  every  dollar  of  it  appreciates  just  as  fast  as  the  gold 
dollar  itself.  The  monetary  system  that  has  brought  us 
hitherto  has  been  distinctly  Eastern.  It  was  devised  by 
Eastern  men  and  has  fostered  Eastern  interests.  The 
East  can  claim  all  the  credit  ;  it  must  bear  all  the  blame. 

These  are  the  notes  of  what  is  termed  '*  the  new  sec- 
tionalism." It  is  a  revolt  against  the  misrule  of  the  East. 
The  new  movement  is  not  organized  as  yet.  The  people 
are  ready  to  secede  from  both  the  old  parties.  The  Popu- 
list party  has  a  golden  opportunity  were  its  leaders  only 
wise  enough  to  improve  it,  but  sensible  people  of  the 
West  will  not  follow  its  vagaries  of  government  ownership 
of  railroads,  government  loans  to  farmers,  fiat  money, 
etc.  The  new  sectionalism  is  a  strong  undercurrent,  and 
it  only  requires  skillful  leadership  to  make  a  solid  West. 
Such  a  movement  would  result  in  the  political  and  intel- 
lectual emancipation  of  the  West,  and  would  not  be  an 
unmixed  evil. 

Edward  B.  Howell. 

Butte  City,  Montana. 


Professor  Macy  of  Iowa: 

You  ask  me  to  give  you  in  a  few  sentences  a  diagnosis 
as  to  the  significance  of  Kelly's  and  Frye's  and  Coxey's  army 
movements,  as  to  the  infliction  of  Iowa  tramps,  and  as 
to  the  reasons  that  underlie  the  Populist  movement. 

I  have  had  no  contact  with  any  branch  of  the  industrial 
army,  I  believe  that  a  considerable  factor  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  movement  is  due  to  the  industrious  writing  on 
the  part  of  the  newspapers.  There  were  large  numbers 
of  men  who  were  out  of  work,  and  they  wanted  to  get 
from  the  West  to  the  East,  After  the  movement  was 
started  there  were  many  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
cheap  transportation.  Some  of  the  men  who  left  Kelly's 
army  and  visited  our  tow  a  frankly  stated  that  they  joined 
the  army  for  this  purpose.  I  can  with  some  difficulty  be- 
lieve that  there  were  those  in  the  army  who  were  sincere 
petitioners  for  the  avowed  objects  of  the  movement. 

As  to  the  Iowa  tramps,  they  have  not  been  a  serious  in- 
fliction. They  have  not  been  more  numerous  than  in 
some  former  years.  The  people  of  Iowa  have  afflicted 
themselves  on  account  of  the  tramps  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  fact  that  there  were  unusual  numbers  of 
honest  workingmen  thrown  out  of  employment  caused 
multitudes  of  householders,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
refuse  aid  to  those  who  asked  at  the  door,  to  resume  or  to 
form  the  habit  of  giving.  This  change  of  habit  has  been 
accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of  mental  anguish  over  the 
question  :  "Shall  I  give  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  sharing 
in  the  guilt  of  creating  a  new  army  of  tramps  ;  or  shall  I 
withhold  and  thus  incur  the  possible  guilt  of  refusing  aid 
to  an  honest  workingman?"  This  mental  attitude  has 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  tramps,  but,  in 
fact,  Iowa  has  not  been  greatly  afflicted  with  tramps. 

The  Populist  movement  in  Iowa  is  not  formidable.  It 
is  apT)arently  a  continuation  of  tho  Greenback  and  Nation- 
alist party,  Tho  present  financial  distress  has  not  borne 
hf^avily  upon  this  section  of  the  country.  It  is  always 
difflcnit  to  promote  a  new  party  in  the  absence  of  a 

gri(^vance. 

Jesse  Macy. 
Iowa  ('ollege,  Grinnell, 
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The  Editor  of  the  '*  Irrigation  Age:" 

The  dififerences  between  the  people  of  the  North  and 
East,  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  West  and  South,  on  the 
other,  are  wide  and  deep.  While  there  are  numerous 
minor  points  of  difference,  the  broad  distinctions  may  be 
summed  up  under  two  heads — material  and  temperament. 

1.  On  the  material  side  the  difference  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  older  sections  have  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  centuries  and  are  therefore  financially  independent. 
They  are  lenders  of  capital  and  jealously  oppose  any 
proposition  which  would  make  money  less  scarce  and 
therefore  less  dear.  Still  further,  they  are  manufact- 
urers and  farmers  and  regard  the  development  of  new 
manufacturing  and  farming  districts  as  a  menace  to  their 
supremacy  and  prosperity.  They  may  be  unconscious  of 
this  disposition,  but  their  acts — always  louder  than 
words — declare  its  existence  in  their  minds. 

The  West  and  South,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rich  in 
natural  resources,  but  poor  in  capital  available  for  their 
development.  They  feel  that  the  older  sections,  espe- 
cially New  York  and  New  England,  have  prospered  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  two  ways :  (a) 
because  the  protective  tariff  gives  them  the  home  market 
at  protection  prices,  while  the  prices  of  Western  and 
Southern  products  are  fixed  by  the  surplus  sold  in  for- 
eign free-trade  markets  ;  (b)  because  the  possession  of 
surplus  capital  gained  in  these  protected  industries 
enables  them  to  become  money-loaners  and  interest-col- 
lectors and  thus  to  levy  tribute  upon  the  productive 
energies  of  the  West  and  South.  Upon  these  material 
differences  there  has  been  built  up  a  fabric  of  mutual 
prejudices  which  has  done  much  to  widen  the  gap. 

2.  The  temperamental  difference  between  the  people  of 
the  older  and  newer  sections  is  equally  well  defined.  It 
is  the  difference  between  the  provincialist  and  the  impe- 
rialist. The  New  Englander  is  a  man  of  narrow  views,  in 
spite  of  his  stern  integrity  and  intense  patriotism.  To 
him  the  past  is  everything.  The  Massachusetts  Legislat- 
ure and  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  are 
dealing  to-day  with  the  problems  of  an  old  civilization. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  citizen  of  the  West  and  the 
newer  portions  of  the  South  is  emphatically  a  man  of  the 
future.  For  him  there  is  no  past.  His  problems  are  of 
the  large  kind  that  comprehend  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  millions  yet  to  be.  The  New  Englander  looks 
back,  the  Westerner  looks  forward.  The  one  has  rever- 
ence, the  other  scant  respect,  for  old  customs,  institutions, 
laws.  One  has  grown  up  among  a  homogeneous  people 
and  surroundings  ;  the  other  has  brushed  against  men  of 
all  States,  sections  and  countries.  The  Western  mind  is 
essentially  imperial  in  its  tendencies  and  reaches  out  to 
grasp  new  possessions  for  the  country  and  the  race. 

Looked  at  by  these  two  diverse  temperaments,  the  same 
measures  of  legislation  take  on  widely  different  aspects. 
And  yet  both  exist  under  the  sumo  flag  and  are  bound 
together  in  the  same  destiny. 

It  is  far  easier  to  diagnose  the  disease  than  to  prescribe 
the  remedy.  These  vital  differences  must  bo  harmonized, 
or  there  will  indeed  bo  "a  lu^vv  sectionalism,"  or  sonu!- 
thing  new  of  a  more  startling  kind,  in  time.  To  harmon- 
ize views  that  are  wide  apart  meims  concivssion  by  sonnv 
body— ixsrhaps  by  both  sides.  Hut  what  have  the  West 
and  South  to  concede  ?  All  the  advantages  appear  to  be 
on  tiio  other  siile.  IIow  can  the  man  wlio  luis  neith»>r 
half  a  loaf,  nor  a  slice,  c.onciMln  ev<<n  a  crumb  i  Populism, 
the  (l«imaiid  for  freecoiiuige  and  foi"  Stuto  banks  all  mean 
one  thing  tlie  cry  for  more  money.  The  income  tax  aims 
at  the  Hame  Miing  by  a  different  path,  Hinco  it  propoHt^H  t«> 
muko  thoHo  wtio  have  tho  largtiHt  muunM  pay  tho  hux«'Ht 


share  of  the  nati*  n's  expenses.  Under  Western  and 
Southern  unrest  lies  the  insistent  demand  for  more 
money  to  meet  the  multiplying  needs  of  a  growing  indus- 
trial life.  There  can  be  no  peace  unless  this  demand  be 
met,  either  by  some  plan  of  expanding  the  currency,  or 
by  the  distribution  of  the  present  surplus  through  new 
enterprises  in  the  West  and  South.  Prices  for  Western 
and  Southern  products  cannot  go  lower  and  permit  of 
human  existence. 

Now,  will  the  East  concede  anything  ?  There  are 
some  hopeful  signs.  Reed,  Lodge  and  Chandler  of  New 
England  apparently  concede  that  gold  has  appreciated. 
That  is  half  of  the  Western  and  Southern  claim.  Bal- 
four and  the  German  Emperor  are  inclined  that  way. 
The  President  of  Brown  University  and  the  Editor  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  conceded  as  much  in  the  midst  of 
the  wild  crusade  against  the  Sherman  law  last  summer. 
These  are  hopeful  indications  of  growing  tolerance  and 
enlightenment.  If  the  best  Eastern  minds  will  concede 
that  there  can  be  no  enduring  prosperity  without  bi- 
metallism and  will  unite  with  W^estern  and  Southern  men 
in  urging  it  upon  Europe  by  every  possible  means,  per- 
haps the  West  and  South  will  wait  patiently  for  the  fun- 
damental remedy  of  low  prices.  In  the  mean  time,  pub- 
lic or  private  capital  should  be  put  into  circulation  by  in- 
vestment in  needed  improvements  in  the  West  and  South. 
We  need  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  an  aggressive  irrigation 
policy  and  many  other  things  that  are  clearly  within  the 
reach  of  idle  capital  and  idle  men. 

In  the  end  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  outcome.  The 
laborer  will  get  his  hire.  Wheat,  com  and  cotton  will  be 
produced  at  a  profit.  The  deserts  will  be  made  to  blos- 
som with  the  homes  of  men.  All  the  processes  by  which 
civilization  advances  will  go  on.  Parties  and  leaders 
may  go  down — possibly  even  institutions  and  govern- 
ments— but  humanity  will  triumph.  To-morrow  will  be 
better  than  to-day.  Whether  the  cost  of  what  we  shall 
gain  in  the  end  be  high  or  low  depends  much  on  the  spirit 
of  Eastern  men,  upon  their  ability  to  understand  their 
country  and  their  countrymen.  One  thing  is  certain  : 
No  man  is  fit  to  be  president  of  this  wide  Republic  who 
has  never  been  west  of  Buffalo. 

William  E.  Smythk. 


Richard  B.  Hassell  of  South  Dakota: 

Your  effort  to  bring  the  East  and  West  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding is  commendable,  and  I  hasten  to  comply 
with  your  request.  Much  of  the  strife  that  is  in  the 
world  results  from  misunderstandings.  A  false  concep- 
tion of  motive  and  purpose  is  apt  to  array  one  section 
against  another.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  a  much 
greater  unity  of  thouglit  among  men  than  we  commonly 
suppose.  More  sliould  be  done  to  bring  out  and  emplia- 
size  those  principles  which  the  great  body  of  us  certiunly 
believe.  What  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions  did 
much  to  accomplish  in  the  realm  of  religious  tlu»ught  and 
activity  last  year  nt^nls  to  bo  done  in  the  realm  of  iH>hti- 
cal  thought.  Tht>re  is  a  vast  amount  ot  pi>litiitd  un- 
cluirity  and  bigotry  that  can  be  removtH.!.  1  wish  y*^»ii 
Ciodspeed  in  the  work. 

We  hav^^  no  Coxeyites  in  this  State.  No  mondn^r  ot 
the  iuilustrial  armit^s  now  marching  to  Washijigton,  !H» 
far  as  I  am  able  to  lt<arn,  i-oines  from  S*»uth  hak\>tA. 
hut  we  hav»<  sympathizers  with  the  Coxev  nu>vement  l»y 
the  tlioUMand-  sympathixt^rH  ni>t  with  t!»e  nu^thiHl  of  It, 
but  with  th(«  purpose  of  it.  Axu[  thxn  Hyiu|kMthy  u  iu4 
contlnod  to  the  PopulistH  of  ttir  Stattv  The  fHct  thMl 
about  f)<)  i>er  cent.   i>f   the  Krily   wui);  of  the  liidujititiU 
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army,  polled  when  passing  through  Iowa,  proved  to  be 
members  of  the  old  parties,  indicates  that  the  army  is  not 
a  Populist  movement  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  a 
general  sympathy  for  it  which  is  not  measured  by  party 
lines.  The  widespread  sympathy  grows  out  of  a  general 
recognition  of  the  very  serious  national  conditions  which 
confront  us  and  the  seeming  indifference  of  the  law-mak- 
ing power.  These  sympathizers  expect  that  the  Coxey 
m.ovement  will  be  apparently  a  dismal  failure  ;  but  they 
hope  that  hke  a  signal  of  distress  it  will  attract  attention 
and  result  in  a  well-considered  effort  to  bring  relief.  If 
it  fails  of  such  a  result,  they  say,  one  of  two  things  must 
follow,  a  revolution  or  a  "strong  government."  And 
they  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  strong  government 
alternative,  because  they  do  not  believe  the  world  moves 
backward. 

I  have  been  slow  to  believe  that  there  is  a  new  section- 
alism growing  up  in  the  land,  and  that  it  is  now  the  East 
against  the  West.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  average 
"Western  Populist  looks  at  it  in  that  way. 

Just  now  much  is  being  done  to  create  sectionalism  and 
array  the  West  against  the  East.  Leaders  of  all  political 
parties  are  emphasizing  the  thought  that  the  West  is 
essentially  populistic  and  the  East  solidly  antagonistic. 
Here  is  an  illustration.  One  of  the  Republican  liaaders  of 
this  State  the  other  day  asked  another  leader,  "  What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  Pettigrew  ?  What  kind  of  a  platform 
can  we  frame  that  will  be  Republican  and  yet  afford 
standing-room  for  these  free-silver  Congressmen  ?"  You 
see  the  leaders  themselves  recognize  that  they  must 
reckon  with  a  decidedly  populistic  tendency  in  their  own 
party  ranks  and  defer  to  it,  if  they  would  win  at  the  polls ; 
and  at  the  same  time  they  acknowledge  that  their  plat- 
form, framed  on  such  lines,  will  of  necessity  be  or*  of 
joint  with  Eastern  Republicanism.  Their  representatives 
in  Congress  have  already  reckoned  with  this  tendency 
among  their  constituency  and  have  refused  to  stand  with 
the  Sherman-Reed  supporters  of  the  Cleveland-Carlisle 
gold  policy.  If  that  policy  is  the  well-considered  and  ac- 
cepted policy  of  the  East  and  not  of  the  few  who  rule  its 
politics,  then  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  new 
sectionalism  will  rapidly  define  itself,  and  we  shall  hear 
of  a  "  solid  West."  The  great  West  knows  that  the  busi- 
ness of  0.5,0(X),000  of  people  in  a  developing  country  can- 
not be  safely  carried  on  with  a  currency  which  is  based 
on  a  pinch  of  yellow  metal. 

You  ask  me  about  the  "  aims  of  populism."  The  gen- 
eral aim  is  undoubtedly  the  nationalization  of  those  in- 
dustries and  sources  of  wealth  which  from  their  very 
nature  become  monopolies.  But  this  general  aim  is  lost 
sight  of  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  an  era  of  better 
prices,  to  secure  an  "honest  dollar"  that  will  not  fluctu- 
ate and  that  is  not  afraid  to  enter  the  channels  of  trade 
when  most  needed,  and  a  transportation  rate  that  is  not 
fixed  on  the  basis  of  what  the  shipper  and  i>roducer  can 
stand,  but  upon  what  the  service  rendered  costs.  To  in- 
augurate an  era  of  b(;tter  prices,  i)roy)ably  covers  the 
whole  present  demand  of  the  We??tern  PopuliMt.  This  is 
the  demand  of  the  American  voter  generally,  and  here 
comes  in  the  hoxjef ul  y)rospect  of  a  future  harmony  of 
effort.  Ask  our  voters  what  reflates  price,  and  without 
dJHtinj^tion  of  party  fehey  will  say,  "  supply  and  demand." 
')  he  R<;publican  and  Democratic  vot(!rs  may  content  them- 
wtlvf'H  with  th«i;  simple  gen(!ralization  and  the;  statement  of 
the  time-honored  <;conomic  principh;,  while  th(!  Populist 
InHiMtH  on  abiding  something  about  the  amount  of  money 
in  fin-Illation  and  rates  of  transportation,  but  they  are  be- 
ginning to  K<;e  that  thftre  is  no  occifsion  for  a  SJirious  po 
litical  quarrel.  Both  are  right.  Supply  and  demand  do  de- 


termine prices.  Distance  from  market,  expense  of  get- 
ting to  market  and  the  volume  of  money  in  the  hands 
of  would-be  purchasers  determine  both  supply  and 
demand  and  therefore  fix  x^rices.  There  is  only  one 
serious  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  voters. 
When  one  talks  supply  and  demand,  he  thinks  too 
strongly  of  the  supply  part  of  it  and  has  much  to  say 
about  overproduction.  The  Populist  possibly  errs  on  the 
other  side  and  talks  of  little  else  but  under-consumption. 
"  Too  big  a  crop  "  is  the  old  party  bugaboo.  "  Moneyless 
consumers  "  is  the  scareword  of  the  Populist.  Populism 
has  found  its  chief  strength  heretofore  among  our  farm- 
ing class  ;  but  business  men  are  more  and  more  of  them 
coming  into  line  with  it  and  bringing  with  them  a  heli)- 
ful  conservatism  of  expression  which  will  have  a  tendency 
to  disarm  opposition. 

The  condition  of  our  farming  class  here  has  not  im- 
proved during  the  past  few  years,  neither  has  it  grown 
much  worse.  The  farmer  toils  early  and  late,  on  an 
average  about  sixteen  hours  a  day,  but  there  is  no  profit 
in  his  labor.  Still  he  has  something  to  eat.  He  might  be 
content  with  present  conditions  and  rest  easy  in  political 
servitude  were  it  nojt  for  the  fact  that  he  feels  that  his 
labor  feeds  the  wealthiest  nation  on  the  faoe  of  the  earth 
and  daily  adds  vast  sums  to  the  already  colossal  posses- 
sions of  a  small  class  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  injustice 
of  it  galls  him.  He  not  only  wants  enough  butter  and 
eggs  and  bread  to  eat,  but  he  wants  to  share  in  the 
reasonable  market  profits  of  these  things  ;  and  he  believes 
that  when  he  does  so  share,  a  part  of  his  butter  and  eggs 
and  bread  will  find  its  way  into  the  empty  cupboards 
of  the  hungry  thousands  in  Eastern  cities. 

R.  B.  Hassell. 
Redfield,  South  Dakota. 


J.  Willis  deed  of  Kansas: 

For  a  good  many  years  there  has  been  rolling  west- 
ward from  the  Atlantic  coast  a  tidal  wave  of  people. 
That  wave  has  at  last  struck  the  shore,  broken,  and  is  reced- 
ing with  a  shower  of  spray.  The  public  lands  available 
for  agriculture  have  all  become  private  property.  This 
must  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  this  country,  an 
era  in  which  we  are  to  face,  to  some  extent,  old-world 
conditions  and  difficulties  from  which,  up  to  this  time, 
we  have  been  exempt  because  of  public  domain. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  beginning  of  the  new 
era  would  be  signalized  by  some  unusual  phenomena,  es- 
pecially in  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  change 
was  first  and  most  keenly  felt.  The  change  is  felt  first 
and  most  keenly  in  the  West  ;  and  hence  certain  demon- 
strations of  unrest  in  that  region.  The  beginning  of  the 
new  era  does  not  alone  account  for  those  demonstrations, 
but  it  does  in  part. 

I  doubt  whether  there  is  as  much  real  reason  for  dis- 
content in  the  West  as  there  is  in  the  East  ;  but  the  work- 
ing classes  of  the  West  are  more  courageous  than  th®se  of 
the  East  and  their  demands  are  greater  ;  just  as  the  work- 
ing classes  of  the  East  are  more  courageous  than  the  work- 
ing classes  of  Europe  and  make  greater  demands.  Th<& 
West  has  had  a  great  many  years  of  prosperity.  It  has 
been  easy  to  live  ;  it  has  been  comi)aratively  easy  to  make 
money.  It  was  t©  be  expected,  howaver,  that  as  the  pub- 
lic lands  became  exhausted  and  as  all  land  lost  its  virgi|i 
fertility,  the  condition  of  tlui  pciophi  would  become  gradu- 
ally less  hai)py  and  that  tlw;  struggle  for  existence  would' 
b(5gin. 

Of  course,  the  immediate  and  patent  cause  for  the  Pop- 
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ulist  movement  was  an  era  of  wild  speculation  followed 
by  a  succession  of  bad  crops.  The  West  has  grown  too 
fast.  It  became  entirely  too  easy  to  borrow  money  for 
Western  enterprises.  It  became  possible  for  men,  not 
wise  enoiigh,  experienced  enough,  self-controlled  enough, 
to  handle  money  judiciously,  to  g^t  control  of  capital  by 
borrowing.  There  have  been  too  many  railroads  and  too 
many  buildings  constructed  and  too  many  enterprises 
started.  Too  much  of  the  capital  of  the  country  has  be- 
come fixed  capital.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  men 
are  comparatively  few  who  can  invest  money  wisely. 
Many  men,  perhaps  most  men,  ought  to  hesitate  a  long 
time  before  they  intrust  themselves  with  any  money  be- 
yond the  amount  required  for  their  daily  needs. 

The  result  of  the  era  of  speculation  and  the  succession 
of  bad  crops  is  that  quite  a  good  many  reasonaHoly  intelli- 
gent, well-meaning  farmers  (and,  of  course,  many  foolish 
and  shiftless  farmers)  have  lost  their  farms  under  mort- 
gages. The  proportion  of  such  loss  is,  of  course,  greater 
the  nearer  you  get  to  the  arid  belt.  But  it  is  probably 
true  everyvvllere  that  the  people  are  not  as  prosperous  as 
they  were  some  years  ago  and,  of  course,  they  do  not  like 
it.  With  a  people  as  fond  of  politics  as  the  American 
people  are,  it  is  not  altogether  strange  that  many  think 
that  legislation  is  in  some  way  to  blame  for  this,  and,  of 
course,  there  are  always  politicians  about  to  foster  such 
notions.  There  has  hardly  been  a  time,  I  presume,  since 
our  revolution,  that  some  body  of  men  did  not  think  that 
they  saw  in  paper  money  a  panacea  for  all  economic  ills. 
Just  now  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  takes  the 
place  of  the  old  cry  for  paper  money.  In  either  case  the 
agitation  is  for  cheaper  money.  Some  sections  of  the 
West  think  that  the  tariff  has  helped  manufacti^rers  at 
the  expense  of  farmers,  but  candor  compels  me  to  say 
that  I  do  not  think  the  tariff  has  had  very  much  to  do 
with  the  Populist  uprising. 

The  Populist  movement  is  still  young,  but  it  has  passed 
over  a  vast  amount  of  territory  in  two  or  three  years  ; 
and  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  undertake  to  say 
what  its  fundamental  significance  really  is.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  view  is  entertained  that  Populism  is  purely 
temporary,  the  mere  product  of  exceptionally  depressing 
conditions,  tlie  mere  expression  of  a  discontent  which  is 
essentially  accidental  and  temporary.  It  is  probably  true 
that  the  Populist  party  contains  most  of  the  unthrifty  and 
unsuccessful  of  the  community.  It  shows  a  great  ritf-raff 
of  men  whose  failure  to  tlirive  can,  by  their  neighbors, 
be  directly  and  clearly  attributed  to  their  own  indolence, 
viciousness  and  folly.  It  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  party  contains  a  great  many  good  men, 
thrifty  men,  and  fairly  successful  men.  How  strong  this 
element  is,  comparatively,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  I  am  in- 
clined very  much  to  think  that  this  element  is  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  thoroughly  alive  to  the  dangei-s  that  threaten 
the  country,  and  is  conscientiously  seeking  to  relievo 
the  conditti)n  of  those  less  fortunat«  than  themselves. 
They  are  misguided,  but  not  vicious.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  idea  has  been  growing 
that  the  many  do  not  r<'ceiv(i  that  share  out  of  the  an- 
nual increase  of  wealth  that  tla^y  are  entitled  to.  Tlie 
conservative  Populists  think  and  read,  and  it  may  be 
that  thcjy  think  more  than  tht^y  rtmd.  Th»\y  are 
disponed  to  act  as  they  think.  Tliey  may  be  mistaken  in 
many  ideas,  but  they  liav<<  in  them,  Hl'tcr  all,  a  grrat 
deal  of  llm  old  I'lJiitiin  New  lOngliind  spirit  and  conr- 
a^ce.  The  idm  ih  abroad  that  onr  economic  Hystem  is  not 
that   which   the  doHcendantH  of   thn    I'uritnnM  onght   to 


have,  that  it  is  unjust  and  undemocratic  and  dangerous. 
This  more  conservative  element  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
in  control  of  the  Populist  party,  and  it  is,  I  think,  much 
dissatisfied  with  party  management. 

I  do  not  myself  attach  a  great  deal  of  significance  to 
Coxeyism.  That  I  take  to  be  purely  a  temporary  thing. 
We  know  that  we  had  the  commercial  crisis  and  hard 
times  and  that  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Nothing  would  probably  ever  have  come  of  the  Coxey 
movement,  but  the  newspapers  took  it  up,  and  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week  we  had  columns  of  it  in  the  papers 
all  over  the  West.  Take  men  who  were  once  boys  ;  let 
them  be  without  employment,  with  the  time  hanging 
heavy  on  their  hands,  and  what  could  you  expect  but 
that  here  and  there  they  should  take  up  the  idea  and  say  : 
"That  will  be  a  pleasant  way  to  pass  the  time.  Let's 
have  an  excursion  to  Washington.  We  have  nothing  else 
to  do,  and  why  not  that  ?" 

You  ask  what  is  the  real  condition  of  Western  farmers. 
The  real  condition  of  the  Western  farmers  is  better  than 
that  of  any  people  anywhere  in  th«  country  who  labor 
with  their  hands.  The  condition  of  the  farmers  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf,  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  east  of 
the  arid  region,  is  on  the  whole  prosperous  and  happy 
compared  with  the  condition  of  Eastern  farmers  and  fac- 
tory labor.  Of  course,  as  you  go  nearer  to  the  arid  re- 
gion you  find  more  and  more  distress  prevailing,  but  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  the  Coxey  armies  have  come  almost 
entirely  from  large  cities  and  mining  country. 

You  ask  me  what  justice  there  is  in  the  Western  demand 
for  coinage  legislation  and  for  an  income  tax.  My  views 
on  this  question  would  make  too  long  a  story.  I  can  only 
say  this  much  :  I  do  not  think  the  Western  people,  as  a 
body,  have  any  conscious  desire  for  unjust  financial  legis- 
lation. I  think  the  majority  of  them  want  to  pixy  back 
just  as  good  dollars  as  they  borrowed,  but  they  do  not 
want  to  pay  any  better.  My  own  private  view  is  that  we 
need  confidence,  not  coin,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
amount  of  coin  would  immediately  restore  confidence.  I 
believe  that  business  had  got  upon  a  thoroughly  unsound 
basis  ;  credits  had  been  extended  beyond  all  reason  ;  the 
country  was  full  of  iudividuiils  and  concerns  who  were 
financially  bankrupt  ;  the  speculative  fever  had  run  its 
course  and  had  made  great  havoc  and  there  had  to  be  a 
period  of  settling  down  and  finding  out,  and  no  amount 
of  legislation  could  have  prevented  it,  even  if  it  could 
have  postponed  it.  I  believe  that  commercial  honor  has 
been  at  a  low  tid'e  all  over  the  country  and  common 
honesty  is  the  thing  which  we  need  everywhere,  high 
and  low,  a  great  deal  more  than  we  need  any  kmd  of 
money,  coin  or  paper.  The  commercial  value  of  lionesty, 
the  productive  powet  of  honesty,  taking  the  country  as  a 
unit,  is  something  that  is  rarely  appreciated. 

It  is  often  objected,  when  complaint  is  made  of  the 
widening  of  the  chasm  between  the  rich  and  the  \  oov, 
that  if  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  were  divided  up 
evenly  it  would  only  be  a  year  or  two  l>t»t\)re  the  division 
would  have  to  be  made  over  again.  I  take  it  that  the 
tlu'ory  of  the  income  tax  is,  noi  to  divide  up  pivseut 
wt>alth,  but  to  duH-k  the  future  growth  of  uuHjuality  iu 
wealth.  Tht)  VVt^st  does  not  seem  ti»  bo  uverst*  to  the  iu- 
conu'"  tax,  although,  of  course,  it  is  open  to  th»»  s*in»e  <A>- 
j««ction  ct)nHtantly  raised  ti>  personal  prv>iK»rty  tux.  The 
personal  property  tax,  1  tliitiU,  ove' v wht»r»Ms  .i 
fuilun^.     It  is  sinii>ly  th»»  teouinl  ti»  ini»lh«<r  v>f  jH  I  l 

fraud. 

Topekii,  Kansas.  J,  W,  Dukick 
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COXEYISM:"    A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


BY   W.    T.    STEAD. 


CAPITALISM  in  America,  for  the  most  part,  is 
where  Capitalism  was  in  the  Old  Country,  when 
even  men  as  advanced  as  Bright  and  Cobden  regarded 
factory  legislation  as  a  monstrous  invasion  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  It  is  like  going  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  century  to  visit  the  American  Republic. 
In  most  matters  pertaining  to  social  evolution,  in 
things  industrial,  and,  indeed,  in  many  other  things, 
they  are  about  fifty  years  behind  England.  Their 
trades  unions  are  still  regarded  with  the  same  sus- 
picion, resentment  and  distrust  that  they  were  looked 
upon  in  the  Old  Country  before  the  repeal  of  the  com- 
bination laws.  Labor,  on  its  part,  relies  more  upon 
violence  than  upon  organization,  and  when  a  strike 
occurs,  slaughter,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  is  re- 
garded as  an  ordinary  an  d  unavoidable  incident.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  cruel  satire  upon  the 
simple  faith  of  the  Radicalism  in  which  I  was  brought 
up  than  to  witness  how  extraordinarily  free  educa- 
tion and  the  penny  daily  paper  have  succeeded  in 
helping  these  millions  of  English-speaking  men  to 
keep  step  with  the  vanguard  of  their  race.  It  seems 
almost  incredible,  but  let  any  one  who  questions  it 
test  the  truth  of  it  by  one  very  simple  experiment. 
The  English  in  their  own  land,  fifty  years  ago,  by 
dint  of  much  suffering  and  sympathy,  succeeded  in 
becoming  articulate  in  the  verse  of  two  poets.  Mrs. 
Browning's  "  Cry  of  the  Children  "'  remains  on  record 
as  the  imperishable  protest  of  the  mother  heart 
against  the  massacre  of  child  life  beneath  the  Jug- 
gernaut of  modern  industrialism,  while  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  the  Corn  Law  rhymer,  expressed  in  ruder, 
but  not  less  vigorous  verse,  the  sentiments  of  the  pas- 
sionate indignation  which  misery,  aggravated  by 
class  legislation,  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  British 
democrat.  Mrs.  Browning  and  Ebenezer  Elliott  are 
somewhat  out  of  date  in  England.  Their  verse  has 
the  same  kind  of  historical  interest  that  is  possessed 
by  Longfellow's  T>oems  about  slavery.  But  they  are 
both  up  to  date  in  th^United  States.  The  waste  of 
child  life  and  the  misery  engendered  by  a  fiscal  sys- 
tem of  uumo\)()\y  and  i>lunder,  which  reproduces  in 
the  New  World  many  of  the  evils  so  familiar  to  the 
anti-Corn  Law  men  m  the  old  land,  fit  only  too  aptly 
the  descrii)tion  of  the  sufferings  of  the  English  i)oor 
half  a  century  since. 

And  now,  as  if  to  jxnnt  the  moral  and  to  emphasize 
the  parallel,  we  have  Coxeyism  as  a  kind  of  spurious 
Chartism  of  the  New  World  to  i)roclaim  to  the  world 
the  need  for  action  other  tiian  that  of  laissez-faire,  and 
of  a  religion  more  helpful  than  that  of  the  worship  of 
the  almighty  dollar.  Coxey  and  l«s  tatterdemalion 
frillowers  are  laugha>)le  enough  no  doubt  to  those  who 
from  the  stalls  of  fi]ll-f/;d  comfort  can  only  see  the  lu- 
dicrous side  of  w<;lteriTig  misery  ;  but  to  the  masses  who 
«Tiffer  it  is  not  Huri^rising  that  they  should  appear  in 


another  and  much  more  serious  light.  For  they  are 
the  sandwich-men  of  poverty,  the  peripatetic  adver- 
tisers of  social  misery.  They  may  be  the  avant- 
couriers  of  revolution,  maleficent  or  beneficent,  as 
the  case  may  be.  From  that  point  of  view  they  have 
done  their  work  with  notable  success,  and  in  that 
also  they  resembled  their  predecessors,  the  much 
ridiculed  Manchester  Insurgents,  who  killed  no  one, 
but  merely  asserted  their  grievances  and  then  went 


From  photograph  by  Bell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"general"  coxey. 

home.  Carlyle's  vindication  of  the  Manchester  in- 
surrection applied  without  the  alteration  of  a  word 
to  the  Coxeyism  of  to-day.  "An  insurrection  that 
can  announce  the  disease,  and  then  retire  with  no 
balance  account  of  grim  vengeance  opened  anywhere, 
has  attained  the  highest  success  possible  for  it.  And 
this  is  what  these  four  Manchester  operatives,  with 
all  the  darkness  that  was  in  them,  and  round  them, 
did  manage  to  perform.  They  put  their  huge  inar- 
ticulate question,  '  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  us  ? ' 
in  a  manner  audible  to  every  reflective  soul  in  this 
kingdom,  exciting  deep  pity  in  all  good  men,  deep 
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anxiety  in  ail  men  whatever  ;  and  no  conflagration  or 
outburst  of  madness  came  to  cloud  that  feeling  any- 
where, but  ever3'where  it  operates  unclouded.  All 
England  heard  tlie  question  :  it  is  the  first  practical 
firm  of  our  Sphinx  riddle.  .  .  .  And  truly  this 
first  practical  form  of  the  Sphinx  question,  inarticu- 
lately and  so  audibly  put  there,  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  ever  asked  in  the  world.  *  Behold  us  here, 
so  many  thousand  millions,  and  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  every  hour.  We  are  right  willing  and  able  to 
work,  and  on  the  planet  Earth  is  plenty  of  work  and 
wages  for  a  million  times  as  many.'  We  ask,  '  If  you 
mean  to  lead  us  towards  work — to  try  to  lead  us,  by 
waj^s  new  never  yet  heard  of  till  this  new,  unheard- 
of  Time?  If  you  declare  that  you  cannot  lead  us, 
and  expect  that  we  are  to  remain  quietly  unled,  and 
in  a  composed  manner  perish  of  starvation,  what 
is  it  you  expect  of  us.  what  is  it  you  mean  to  do 
with  us  ? '  This  question,  I  say,  has  been  put  in  the 
hearing  of  all  Britain,  and  will  be  again  pat,  and  even 
again,  till  some  answer  be  given  it." 

That  is  Coxeyism.  The  description  fifty  years  old 
fi.ts  the  circumstances  to-day  to  a  nicety. 

I.    PETITION   IN   BOOTS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  Coxeyism.  It  is  as  old  as 
the  hills.  The  only  novelty  is  to  find  in  this  respect, 
as  in  many  others,  Russian  methods  reproduced  in 
the  American  Republic.  Try  as  one  mayi  one  never 
escapes  free  from  Muscovy  in  the  Western  World. 
Coxeyism  in  its  methods  of  organizing  petitions  in 
boots  is  an  American  adoption  of  a  familiar  Russian 
mode  of  airing  grievances  and  of  protesting  against 
abuses.  Professor  Hourwitch,  an  able  Russian 
statesman,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  whose 
painstaking  researches  we  are  indebted  for  much 
authentic  information  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Coxeyite  armies,  has  pointed  out  that  in  this  respect, 
as  in  many  others,  the  Americans  are  but  English- 
speaking  Muscovites.     He  says : 

In  Russia  it  frequently  happens  that  the  peasants  of 
some  remote  village  or  group  of  villages,  finding  no  relief 
for  thoir  gr/jvances  with  the  homo  authorities,  send  their 
delegates  to  bring  "  petitions  in  boots"  to  the  seat  of  the 
central  government.  The  weary  "Walkers,"  as  they  are 
called  in  Russia,  march  thousands  of  miles,  very  «  ften 
begging  "  for  Christ's  sake."  That  men  should  come  to 
the  adoption  of  such  methods  of  petitioning  in  America  is 
a  phenomenon  so  extraordinary  that  it  deserves  study 
from  another  than  a  policeman's  standpoint. 

The  petition  in  boots  has  at  least  succeeded  in 
achieving  a  phenomenal  success.  This,  no  doubt,  it 
owed  chiefly  to  the  immense  publicity  which  it  se- 
cun^d  through  tlu?  newspapers;  but  thti  art  of  con- 
verting the  l*n!ss  into  a  sounding  lioard  is  ont^  of  the 
most  indiHp(HiHal)le  for  all  those  who  would  air  tht^ir 
grievances,  arid  Coxf^y  by  instinct  sooms  to  have  di- 
vined how  to  do  it. 

IOv<<ry  otifi  in  America  knew  of  the  existence  of  tlu* 
niieiiiployed.  Kv(My  nnwspapei'  render  had  giown 
weary  oi'  the  diHciiHHion  aH  to  what  hhoiild  ho  done 


with  tramps  and  out-of-works.  It  seemed  almost  im- 
possible to  contrive  any  device  by  which  this  grim 
and  worn-out  topic  could  be  served  up  in  good  sal- 
able newspaper  articles.  But  Coxey  did  the  trick. 
Coxey  compelled  all  the  newspapers  of  the  Continent 
to  devote  from  a  column  to  six  columns  a  day  to  re- 
porting Coxeyism,  that  is  to  say,  with  echoing  the 
inarticulate  clamor  for  work  for  the  workless.  That 
was  a  great  achievement.  To  have  accomplished  it 
shows  that  Coxey  is  not  without  genius.  No  million- 
aire in  all  America  could,  without  ruining  himself, 
have  secured  as  much  space  for  advertising  his  wares 
as  Coxey  commanded  without  the  outlay  of  a  red 
cent,  by  the  ingenious  device  of  his  petition  in  boots. 
The  origin  of  Coxeyism,  the  source  and  secret 
spring  of  all  its  power,  is  to  be  found  in  the  existence 


Fruiu  pliutuKiiipti  li>  li.'ll,  Wushlntctoii,  l>.  r 

*'  MARSHAL  "    BROWNE. 

of  an  immense  number  of  unemployed  men  in  the 
United  States. 

Yet  America  is  vt>ry  \vt>althy.  It  is  the  huid  of 
millionaires.  But  as  in  England  in  184^.  "in  the 
midst  of  pletlioric  plenty  the  ptH>ple  |H>rish  ;  with 
gold  walls  and  lull  barns  no  man  feels  himself  Siife  or 
satisfied,  Ilavt^  we  actually  got  enchanttHl,  tl>t>n — 
accursed  by  son»e  gixl  V"  Totlwit  tiuestii>n  Coxey  and 
his  p«>nnilt>s.s  pilgrims  t»f  industry  hav«*  ronijK'lhd  all 
men  to  make  some  answiMv 

('oxey,  wh»»  luis  given  his  name  to  the  m  !.ih 

little  more  than  a  tigure  hea»l.     The  real    i  >  tht» 
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horse  is  not  Coxey,  but  Browne  ;  and  even  Browne  is 
without  influence  or  authority  outside  the  Ohio  con- 
tingent of  the  Coxeyite  forces.  The  movement  is  not 
that  of  any  one  man.  Coxeyism  is  as  little  the  handi- 
work of  Coxey  •  as  the  French  Revolution  was  the 
work  of  Mirabeau  or  of  Robespierre.  Coxeyism  is  a 
kind  of  sporadic  growth — the  adoption  of  petitions 
in  boots  by  widely  scattered  groups  of  miserable 
men,  all  of  whom  have  but  one  idea  and  one  prayer. 
"  Work,  give  us  work,"  is  their  cry  ;  and  as  it  is  to  the 
government  they  address  their  prayer,  they  set  their 
faces  towards  Washington.  Every  newspaper  in  the 
country  blames  the  party  to  which  it  does  not  belong 
for  the  bad  tiiiies.  Party  politicians  in  the  States 
habitually  speak  as  if  prosperity  were  in  the  gift  of 
the  administration.  The  Federal  government  with 
its  tariffs  and  its  subsidies  is  constantly  called  upon  to 
play  the  part  of  an  earthly  providence  to  the  classes. 
Coxeyism  only  asks  that  the  same  Deiis  ex  machind 
which  has  for  a  whole  generation  been  invoked  to 
fatten  millionaires  should  exert  a  little  of  its  omnipo- 
tence to  secure  work  for  the  unemployed.  As  the 
throng  of  Parisians  led  by  Demoiselle  Theroique 
poured  tumultuous  upon  Versailles  to  demand  bread, 
so  Coxeyism  with  its  multitudinous  ragged  regiments 
bent  its  steps  towards  Washington.  Versailles  is 
within  easy  marching  distance  from  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  of  Paris.  In  America  space  is  a  great  obstacle, 
how  great  no  one  adequately  realizes  until  he  has 
been  there.  Hence  the  great  difficulty  of  Coxey. 
But  from  an  advertising  point  of  view  the  parade  was 
all  the  longer  and  the  more  drawn  out. 

When  Coxey  started  he  declared  that  he  would 
lead  100,000  men  to  Washington.  But  it  is  the  cus- 
tom with  agitators  everywhere,  and  especially  in  the 
States,  where  the  continental  dimensions  of  the  Re- 
public seem  to  foster  a  habit  of  inflated  and  exag- 
gerated assertion,  to  adjust  their  prophecies  rather  to 
their  hopes  than  their  exx)ectations.  In  the  band 
which  he  led  in  person  from  Massillon,  in  Ohio,  to 
the  stex)S  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington  he  never  had 
more  than  500  men,  and  sometimes  he  had  oidy  100. 
Of  the  other  armies  a  similar  story  might  be  told. 
From  the  obscure  and  complicated  record  of  the 
movements  of  the  industrials  the  only  thing  that  is 
quite  clear  is  that  there  were  never  in  the  whole 
Coxeyite  demonstration  more  than  5,000  men  on  tlie 
road  at  (me  time.  The  various  "  arnues  "  with  their 
maximum  strength  may  be  set  down  as  follows  : 
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K<!lly San  P'ruiicisfto 
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Ah  thr.-re  were  more  than  5,000  X'crsons  receiving 
relief  in  (Jliicago  alone  last  winter,  it  is  evid(jnt  that 
the  nuiribcrs  of  tlie  peiitiorHirs  in  hoots  were  Imt  an 
alnioHt  infinitfjsimal  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the 
actual  nriranployed.  The  army  of  tramps  who  are 
coTiHtantly  on  the  road  in  the  St:ut(!siH  said  to  numb(!r 
00,000.      iJiit  tiio  greater  numy;er  being  diffused  in 


units  attracted  comparatively  little  attention  com- 
I)ared  with  the  smalh.T  number  which  was  (organized 
and  concentrated  in  half  a  d(;zen  central  jxnnts. 

One  very  remarkable  feature  about  Coxeyism  is  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  the  creature  of  the  Pacific 
Sloi)e.  Browne,  Coxey's  lieutenant  and  right  hand, 
brought  the  idea  of  a  march  on'  Washington  from  his 
experiences  with  Denis  Kearney  of  the  Sandlots,  San 
Francisco,  with  whom  he  had  agitated  and  i)etitioned 
Congress  many  years  ago.  The  two  most  formidable 
armies  started  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Frye's  from 
Los  Angeles,  Kelly's  from  San  Francisco.  Of  the 
other  armies,  two  took  their  rise  in  Oregon  and  Mon- 
tana. Coxeyism  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  only  important  body 
of  men  not  directly  recruited  on  the  far  side  of  the 
Rockies,  or  directly  inspired  and  directed  from  the 
Pacific  Slope,  was  Randall's  Chicago  army.  But  even 
this  was  brought  into  being  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
presence  of  Kelly's  Calif ornian  army  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  armies  recruited  in  the  Eastern  States 
were  contemptible.  There  were  three  score  pilgrims, 
from  Boston,  and  even  fewer  from  Philadelphia. 
Coxeyism,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  was  local 
to  half  a  dozen  States,  and  these  almost  without  ex- 
ception the  furthest  away  from  Washington. 

Coxey  himself,  with  his  Ohio  contingent,  was  com- 
paratively  close  at    hand.     Comparatively   that    is. 
But  when  he  unfurled  the  banner  of  the  Common- 
weal of  Christ  on  Easter  Sunday,  Coxey's  men  had  a 
longer  march  before  them  than  that  which  lay  before 
the  Pretender -when  in  1745  he  came  down  from  the 
Highlands    to  march  on   London.     The   roads  also 
were  probably  as  bad  between  Massillon  and  Wash- 
ington as  those  which  led  through  Prestonpans  and 
Derby.     But  Coxey's  base  was  comparatively  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  his  objective.     It  was  far  other- 
wise with  the  armies  from  the  Pacific  Slope.     When 
Napoleon  left  Paris  for  his  fatal  march  on  Moscow, 
he  had  a  shorter  distance  to  travel  than  that  which 
intervened  between  the   Coxeyites  under  Frye  and 
Kelly.      The     distance    between    Los    Angeles    and 
Washington  as  Frye  covered  it  was  further  than  that 
which  stretches  between    London    and  Khartoum. 
When  the  Oregon  industrials  started  for  the  capital 
they  had  as  long  a  road  to  travel  as  an  army  starting 
from  Erzeroum  on  its  way  to  London  vid  Constan- 
tinople.    Hence  for  the  armies,  with  the  exception  of 
Coxey's  contingent  in  Ohio,  the  possession  of  railway 
transi)ort  was  indisi)ensable.     The  petitions  in  boots 
really  came  to  mean  i)etitions  on  wheels.     When  the 
wheels  stopi)ed  the  petitions  were  stuck  in  the  nmd. 
Petitions  in  boots  are  all  very  well  when  the  dis- 
tances are  so  slujrt  that  the  boots  will  not  wear  out. 
But  when  they  are  longer  than  the  boot  will   last, 
why  then  a  fresh  mode  of  petitioning  must  be  de- 
vis(Ml  ;  and  it  was   tl)is  necessity  which   led  to  the 
traiTi-st(?jding  which  forms  so  characteristic  a  feature 
of  Coxeyism. 

The  (iu(!sti(>ri  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  armies 
has  be<!Ti  inn(;li  del)at<M],  but  one  thing  stands  out 
quite  cl(5arly.     These  bands    of  industrials  behaved 
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themselves  with  extraordinary  moderation.  If  some 
of  them  occasionally  stole  a  train,  they  took  it  as  a 
necessity  of  transport.  It  was  borrowing  rather  than 
stealing.  They  took  the  loan  of  the  rolling  stock 
for  a  time.  They  stole  nothing  else.  No  bodies  of 
broken  landless  men  ever  seem  to  have  behaved  with 
a  more  scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  of  property. 
They  begged — it  may  be  they  took  collections — but 
no  acts  of  robbery  are  reported  by  their  enemies,  nor 
does  there  seem  to  have  been  any  acts  of  violence 
perpetrated  by  the  industrials.  If  they'had  been  lazy 
tramps,  vicious  vagabonds  preying  upon  society,  this 
extraordinary  absence  of  crime  could  not  have  been 
recorded.  Their  behavior  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
emplary. *'  You  cannot  find  so  much  as  a  chicken- 
feather  among  my  men,"  Coxey  boasted,  when  he  led 
his  men  to  Washington  past  hen-coops  innumerable  ; 
and  although  in  some  districts  the  farmers  barricaded 
their  farms  when  the  army  approached,  there  seem 
to  have  been  no  acts  justifying  their  misgivings. 

From  the  newspaper  reports  and  from  the  character 
of  their  leaders,  the  Coxeyites  seem  to  be  under  the 
imputation  of  religious  enthusiasm  rather  than  of  ir- 
religious license.  Coxey  and  Browne  are  both  reli- 
gious enthusiasts.  So  is  Kelly.  One  of  the  chief 
preoccupations  of  the  Coxeyites  seems  to  be  preach- 
ing and  singing  hymns.  Prayer  is  not  so  much 
practiced  among  them.  Their  camps  have  been 
regulated  with  Spartan  rigor.  No  toleration  was 
shown  to  drunkenness,  and  the  armies  appear  to  have 
been  singularly  free  from  camp  followers.  Here  are 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Chicago  army,  as 
drawn  up  by  General  Randall : 

All  members  must  submit  to  its  discipline,  be  orderly, 
peaceful,  and  law-abiding. 

Every  member  must  obey  promptly  the  directions  and 
orders  of  those  who  have  been  elected  or  appointed  to 
places  of  authority  over  them. 


('(;MM0NWI:ALERH   in   CAMl' 


A  guard  will  be  detailed  every  day  for  the  succeeding 
twenty-four  hours  of  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  to  be 
divided  into  three  rehefs,  which  shall  be  under  command 
of  the  officer  of  the  day. 

Every  day  a  sufficient  number  of  men  will  be  detailed 
to  act  as  police,  to  see  that  the  camp,  barra6ks,  or  other 
place  of  shelter  is  kept  clean,  and  to  direct  men  who  are 
thoughtless  and  careless  about  their  persons  to  keep  as 
clean  as  possible. 

Every  man  must  keep  his  person  and  his  immediate 
portion  of  the  quarters  clean,  and  refrain  from  boisterous, 
profane,  and  obscene  talk,  and  conduct  himself  in  such 
an  orderly,  sober,  dignified  way,  whether  in  or  out  of 
quarters,  as  will  inspire  the  public  ev  rywhere  that  we 
are  American  citizens  ;  that  we  take  pride  in  our  country ; 
that  we  have  a  just  sense  of  our  rights  under  the  laws  of 
our  land  ;  and  that  we  are  banded  together  to  make  the 
whole  people  as  a  jury  listen  to  our  grievances. 

No  person  will  be  allowed  in  camp  except  members  of 
the  Commonweal  army  and  those  who  have  permit  or 
countersign. 

No  speechmaking  shall  be  allowed  in  camp  without 
consent  from  the  commanding  officer. 

As  all  men  in  the  army  have  joined  for  "pot-luck,"  and 
expect  to  take  it,  let  there  be  no  grumbling  over  rations 
or  the  quarters  furnished  to  us,  no  matter  what  the 
quality  of  the  one  or  the  inconveniences  of  the  other. 
We  are  patriots,  and  must  endure  our  lot,  whatever  it 
may  be. 

We  are,  however,  fortunately  not  under  any  neces- 
sity of  inferring  the  nature  of  the  Coxeyites  from 
their  general  behavior,  or  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
their  camps.  Professor  Hourv^dtch,  already  referred 
to,  subjected  290  members,  selected  at  random 
from  the  men  under  "  General "  Randall's  command, 
to  a  close  examination,  and  the  results  at  which  he 
arrived  appear  to  be  decisive.  The  Professor,  who 
was  assisted  by  a  sociological  statistician,  is  satisfied 
that  the  information  which  he  obtained  was  thor- 
oughly reliable.  The  conclusions  which  he  pub- 
lished in  Chicago  on  May  7  are  briefly  as  follows  : 

Of  the  290  industrials  one-half  were  American  bom  ; 
of  the  other  half  the  majority  were  British  born.  Two- 
thirds  were  English-speaking  men.  They  averaged  30  to 
32  years  of  age. 

Of  262  industrials  181  were  skilled  mechanics,  repre- 
senting 70  trades  ;  74  were  unskilled,  and  7  were  trades- 
men. The  fourth  were  union  men.  Of  the  skilled  me- 
chanics, 70  were  unionists,  and  111  outside  unions.  Their 
average  wage  when  at  work  was— unionists,  $2.50  per  day ; 
non-unionist  mechanics,  $1.75;  unskilled  laborers,  $1.50. 

Of  115  questioned  as  to  education  only  two  were  badly 
educated.  They  averaged  seven  years  of  school  life;  26 
had  attended  high  schools,  business  and  professional  col- 
leges, academies  and  universities 

Qf  108  questioned  as  to  politics  88  were  Democrats,  39 
Republicans,  10  Populists;  25  did  not  vote,  while  28  were 
not  naturalized. 

One-half  the  non-Chicagoan  industrials  were  married, 
and  had  left  their  families  in  search  of  work.  One- 
fourth  of  2fU  had  been  helped  through  the  winter  by 
charity.  Tlie  average  duration  of  lack  of  employment 
was  five  months.  Two-thirds  of  thein  had  saved  enough 
to  tid(5  them  over  this  period,  but  tlieir  savings  wore 
Hi)ont.  Only  five  or  six  appeared  to  bo  of  questionable 
character. 
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It  is,  therefore,  says  Professor  Hour  witch,  not  the 
tramp,  but  the  iiiieiiiployed  working  man — the  nn- 
fortnnate  citizen — wlio  has  turned  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Commonweal. 

The  Coxeyites,  ridiculed  by  the  classes,  have  the 
sympathy  of  the  masses.  Organized  labor,  and  labor 
not  organized,  has  cheered  the  armies  on  their  way. 

Now  let  us  follow  in  detail  the  march  of  the  two 
industrial  armi^  which  have  attracted  most  atten- 
tion— those  of  Coxey  and  of  Kelly. 

II.     THE    MARCH    FROM   MASSILLON. 

When  the  black-browed  Marseillais,  who  knew  how 
to  die,  marched  across  France  to  Paris  to  the  strains 
of  Rouget  de  Lille's  immortal  war  song,  they  passed 
almost  unchronicled  through  revolutionary  France. 
That  was  before  the  days  of  modern  journalism. 
When  Coxey  and  Browne  on  Easter  Sunday  began 
their  famous  march  from  Massillon  to  Washington 
there  were  only  about  a  hundred  industrial  soldiers 
in  line  behind  the  banner  of  the  Army  of  the  Com- 
mon w^eal,  but  this  small  force  was  escorted  by  no 
fewer  than  forty-three  special  correspondents  with 
four  Western  Union  telegraphic  operators  and  two 
line  men.  Never  in  the  annals  of  insurrection  has  so 
small  a  company  of  soldiers  been  accompanied  by  such 
a  phalanx  of  recording  angels.  As  a  result  every  in- 
cident in  the  march  to  Washington  has  been  chron- 
icled with  a  minuteness  of  detail  and,  let  me  add, 
with  a  picturesque  exercise  of  the  imagination  which 
has  seldom  been  surpassed.  Before  the  march  was 
over  twenty-seven  of  the  forty-three  specials  had  been 
recalled,  but  sixteen  went  over  every  foot  of  the 
road. 

The  pictures  which  the  American  reporters  have 
given  us  of  Coxey  and  his  strange  company  are  no 
doubt  somewhat  highly  colored.  Beneath  all  their 
garnishing,  however, 
can  be  discovered  as 
curious  a  caravan  on  a 
miniature  scale  as  ever 
started  since  the  cru- 
sade of  Walter  the  Pen- 
niless. The  "hundred 
vagabonds  "  who  started 
from  Massillon  liad 
swollen  to  000  as  the 
army  marched  through 
Homestead  —  Mr.  ('ar- 
ncgie's  Homestead — l»ut 
when  the  ])0ril()us 
march  across  the  snowy 
mountain  had  to  lu! 
faced  oidy  140  were 
found  in  liii(»  on  tin- 
H  u  m  \\\  i  t .  Tlio  ranks 
wcivi  again  recrnittxl 
w  li  ('  n  tlio  nitriy  up- 
proaclifMl  WaMliiiigton, 
but  thoy  ncvcif  muM- 
tered   500   after  Home- 


stead. What  the  army  lacked  in  numbers  it  made 
up  in  the  originality,  not  to  say  eccentricity,  of  its 
leaders. 

Browne  was  born  July  4,  1849,  of  a  fighting  stock. 
His  father  had  served  both  in  the  Mexican  and  in 
the  Union  wars.  Browne  himself  had  seen  life  on 
many  sides.  By  turns  printer,  jiainter,  cattle  rancher, 
journalist,  cartoonist,  and  politician,  he  had  even 
more  than  the  ordinary  American's  facility  to  turn 
his  hand  to  anything.  He  had  been  Kearney's  private 
secretary,  and  had  energetically  thrown  himself  into 
the  agitation  against  the  Chinese.  Like  many  other 
Americans  he  was  mystical  and  much  disposed  to 
theosophy.  He  had  acquired  a  strong  ascendency 
over  Coxey,  so  strong  indeed  that  reporters  declared 
Coxey  was  mesmerized  by  Browne,  and  was  but  the 
passive  instrument  of  his  lieutenant's  will. 

Coxey  was  a  younger  and  richer  man.  Born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1854,  he  left  school  when  thirteen, 
and  went  to  work  at  a  rolling  mill.  He  was  diligent, 
and  he  prospered  sufficiently  to  go  into  business  on 
his  own  account  in  1879.  Two  years  later  he  jmr- 
chased  a  sandstone  quarry  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  and  in 
1889  added  to  his  other  ventures  that  of  owning  a 
stock  farm,  where  he  bred  horses,  in  Kentucky. 
Originally  an  Episcopalian  with  musical  tastes,  he 
has  now  become  theosophist,  and  is  said  to  be  con- 
vinced that  he  and  Browne  are  between  them  sharers 
in  the  reincarnation  of  Christ.  Coxey  wears  sjiec- 
tacles,  is  married,  and  has  six  children. 

It  would  need  the  graphic  pen  of  Carlyle  to  de- 
scribe the  motley  crew  which  marched  out  of  Massillon 
on  Sunday,  in  the  morning,  while  the  air  was  full  of 
the  chiming  Easter  bells.  First  marched  a  negro 
carrying  the  American  banner.  Then  riding  on  a  big 
gray  horse  came  Browne  in  his  buckskin  coat,  fringed 
down  the  sleeves  and  plastered  with  decorations.  A 
broad-brinnned  white  sombrero  covered  his  head,  and 
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round  his  neck  he  wore  an  amber  necklace  given  him 
hy  his  wife.  After  him  came  the  trumpeter,  Windy 
OHver,  the  astroloj^er  "  Cyclone"  Kirkland,  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  seven  musicians  of  the  band.  Coxey  him- 
self followed  the  band  in  a  buggy  drawn  by  two  bay 
mares  and  driven  by  a  negro.  In  an  open  carriage 
behind  rode  Mrs.  Coxey  and  her  sister. 

The  procession  \n'()\)(iv  was  headed  by  another  negro 
Ftandard  bearer  carrying  the  banner  of  the  Common- 
weal of  Christ  with  its  i)ortrait  of  the  Savior  and 
the  suggestive  legend,  "  Death  to  intf-rcst-bearing 
bonds."    Then  followed  the  hundrfid  industrials. 

Grimy  they  were  and  ragged,  but  they  stepped  out 
bravely  behind  tln-ir  banner,  (raring  little  for  the  jeers 
f)f  the  populace,  which  outnumbered  the  army  by 
twenty  to  one.  The  forty-three  newsx)aper  men 
trainped  alongside,  whib;  the  rear  was  brought  up  by 
a  miscellanecjus  multitude;,  who  tailed  off  as  tlie  snow 
came  down  and  the  mud  grew  deep  in  the  road. 
Hon or6  Jackson,  the  iTirlian  h;ilf-]>n'(;rl,  Kiel's  jirivate 
secretary,  was  in  the  army,  with  his  long  black  liuir 
and  striking  ffiatures.  He  was  ih  hf^avy  marching 
ordcT,  with  blanketH  Htrai)ped  round  his  body,  an  axe 


by  his  side,  mocassins  on  his  feet,  and  a  beaded  girdle 
round  his  waist.  Jackson  went  more  lightly  when 
the  British  officers  hunted  him  across  the  frontier  at 
the  time  of  Kiel's  rebellion,  but  notwithstanding  his 
accoutrements  he  stepped  it  all  the  way  and  reached 
Washington  before  the  main  column.  Another  strange 
figure  was  the  Gr^at  Unknown,  Louis  Smith  by 
name,  who  subsequently  incited  to  mutiny  in  the 
ranks,  but  who  at  first  was  a  potent  agent  in  main- 
taining discipline  as  he  rode  backward  and  forward 
along  the  column  seated  in  his  red  saddle,  wearing 
blue  overcoat  and  white  riding  trousers,  distributing 
})adges  and  exhorting  the  Commonwealers  to  stand 
firm  and  not  to  mind  the  scoffs  'md  the  jeers  of  the 
world.  Tlie  impedimenta  of  the  army  consisted  of  a 
wagon  laden  with  one  of  Browne's  panoramas,  with 
a  cover  curiously  painted  in  blue,  with  a  couple  of 
roinmissariat  wagons,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
watchword  of  the  Commcmweal. 

A  circus  tent  was  carried  with  them,  and  such 
rations  as  they  could  secure.  As  a  rule  the  army  was 
supplied  with  victuals  by  the  people  on  the  way.  The 
reporters  complain(;d  of  having  ham  and  eggs  three 
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times  a  day,  but  they  paid  for  their  fare.  The  Com- 
monwealers  being  dependent  on  charity  often  went 
hungry.  They  cut  their  own  firewood  in  tlie  woods, 
made  fires  in  camp,  received  their  rations  in  groups 
of  five,  took  off  their  shoes"  laid  down  in  their  bhmk- 
ets,  and  rested.  All  along  the  road  the  country-folk 
came  to  see  the  show.  It  was  as  good  as  a  circus  in 
its  way — and,  besides,  who  could  say  but  that  it 
might  lead  to  better  times  ?  So  the  crowds  cheered, 
and  brought  crackers  and  pies  and  bacon,  and  the 
Commonwealers  felt  encouraged  to  persevere.  Some- 
times they  enlivened  the  camp  by  singing  some  of  the 
songs  of  the  Army  of  the  Commonweal. 

On  Sundays  Browne  preached.  His  sermons  seem 
to  be  a  strange  mixture  of  prophecy  and  politics,  of 
theology  and  finance.  Over  the  head  of  the  preacher 
floated  a  banner  bearing  the  inscription,  "  The  King- 
dom of  Heaven  (on  Earth)  is  at  Hand."  In  one  of 
the  sermons,  of  which  a  report  has  reached  us,  he 
declared  the  present  condition  of  the  country  to  be 
the  fulfillment  of  the  revelation  to  St.  John.  The 
horns  of  the  beast  were  the  seven  conspiracies  against 
the  money  of  the  people  ;  the  ten  horns  were  the  ten 
monopolies,  foremost  among  them  the  sugar  trust. 
Grover  Cleveland  had  called  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  by  the  aid  of  "  that  gray-headed  rat  from 
Ohio,  John  Sherman,"  had  been  able  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  seventh  head  by  repealing  the  Silver 
Purchasing  bill.  , 

Browne  is  great  in  Scripture,  and  his  Biblical  allu- 
sions are  quite  Puritanic.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an 
extract  from  one  of  his  general  orders : 

We  are  fast  undermining  the  structure  of  monopoly  in 
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the  hearts  of  the  people.  Like  Cyrus  of  old,  we  are  fast 
tunneling  under  the  boodlers'  Euphrates,  and  will  soon 
be  able  to  march  under  the  Wtills  of  the  second  Babylon 
and  its  mysteries  too.  The  infernal  blood-sucking  bank 
system  will  be  overthrown,  for  the  handwriting  is  on  the 
wall. 

In  his  eyes  Coxeyism  is  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  He  wrote  at 
the  beginning  of  the  march  an  exposition  of  his  views 
on  this  subject,  in  which  we  have  the  familiar  tone 
of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  man  with  a  modern  accent. 

Coxey  writes  and  speaks  with  less  theological  fervor. 
But,  like  Browne,  he  is  zealous  against  all  interest- 
bearing  bonds.  The  watchword  of  the  Coxeyite  agi- 
tation is  "  Death  to  the  interest-bearing  bond  ! " 

The  legislative  programme  is  not  limited  to  the 
demands  of  the  Good  Road  Association.  They  have 
two  bills  before  Congress. 

The  Road  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  country 
road  fund  of  $500,000,000  to  be  issued  in  non-interest- 
bearing  bonds  at  tiie  rate  of  $30,0(K),000  a  month. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  all  work  shall  be  done  by 
the  day,  which  shall  consist  of  eight  hours,  and  that 
the  lowest  rate  to  be  paid  shall  be  $1.50  per  day. 

The  other  bill  authorizes  non-interest-l)earing  loans 
to  states,  territories,  counties,  townsliips,  munici- 
l)alities,  and  incorporated  towns  or  villages,  for  the 
pur^MJse  of  making  public  improvements.  Any  of 
these  authorities  may  borrow  a  sum  or  sums  not  ex- 
c»'eding  one-half  the  asst^ssed  value  of  their  real  es- 
tatt>.  Tht^  niont'V  is  to  be  issued  in  the  form  of  $1.1H>, 
$2.00,  $5.00,  $10.00  and  $:20.00  Treasury  notes,  \\\\\k\\ 
sliall  be  full  legal  tt'uder  for  all  debts,  public  and 
private.  The  govt»nimt»nt  is  to  retain  1  iH>r  cent.  t'i>r 
the  expense  i>f  engraving  and  printing.  The  Uvui  is 
to  be  repaid  in  t\v»'ntyt\vt«  annual  installiuents  i>f  I 
l)er  cent.  each. 

The  scheme  may  or  may  not  Ih»  aKsurd.  WwX  stmu*- 
tliing  lik»»   it  woidd  probably   In*  adopte»l     '  -  if 

tlier»»  were  to  be  a  rebellion  or  a  fort«ign  in\  >  md 

in  tlie  opinion  of  many  tlu*  netnl  i»f  hnding  wiurk  fivr 
the  workless  is  not  less  urm*nt.  Knn»|H»  s|M»ndj*  ev»»rv 
year  in  detensive  armaments  twice  t\s  \\\\w\\  tut  lh«» 
capital  sum  asked  tor  by  the  CoJc»\vlt«»H  to  mako  rxmiU. 
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which  are  indispensable  for  the  material  development 
of  the  country. 

The  chief  incident  in  the  march  to  Washington 
was  the  crossing  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  a  snow- 
storm. The  passage  was  a  good  piece  of  stiff  climb- 
ing, which  was  too  much  for  all  but  150.  Of  those 
who  got  through  Browne  said  in  a  general  order, 
"  Your  names  will  be  emblazoned  on  the  scroll  of 
fame.  As  Henry  V  said  to  his  men  after  the  battle 
of  Agincourt,  your  names  will  be  as  familiar  as 
household  words."  A  card  of  merit  was  issued  to  all 
who  made  the  march  in  the  following  terms  : 

The  Commonweal  of  Christ :  This  certifies  that  John 
Souther,  of  group  3,  commune  1,  Chicago  community  of 
the  Commonweal  of  Christ,  is  entitled  to  this  souvenir  for 
heroic  conduct  in  crossing  the  Cumberland  Mountains  in 
the  face  of  snow  and  ice,  and  despite  police  persecution 
and  dissension  breeders. 

Their  reception  varied.  Nowhere  was  it  more  en- 
thusiastic than  at  Alleghany  City,  where  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  populace  was  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  hostility  of  the  police.  The  army  was  presented 
with  a  new  banner  bearing  the  following  inscription 
in  gilt  letters  on  white  silk  : 

Pittsburgh  and  Alleghany.  Laws  for  Americans.  More 
money,  less  misery,  good  roads.  No  interest-bearing 
bonds. 


"GENKKAL"  KELLY. 

After  reaching  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  the 
cruHadfjrH  transferred  themselveB  totwoHcr)WH,  which 
conveyed  tlierri  f(>r  ninety  niil<^:-'  in  two  days  at  so 
much  freight  per  ton,  each  HoldifT  bfdrig  averag(^d  at 
150  [)ounOH  net  weight.    After,  th(;y  disembarked  and 


KELLY  ON  HORSEBACK. 

resumed  their  march  to  the  capitol.  The  purple 
banner  of  the  Nazarene  floated  overhead,  followed  by 
the  white  standard  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Alleghany 
men,  but  not  for  all  their  banners  or  for  all  their 
eloquence  were  they  allowed  to  approach  the  steps  of 
the  capitol.  The  mounted  police  broke  up  the  pro- 
cession and  arrested  Browne.  Coxey  not  being 
recognized  succeeded  in  reaching  the  steps,  where, 
however,  he  was  seized  and  removed.  He  handed 
his  written  protest  to  a  reporter,  and  the  first  act  of 
the  great  Coxeyite  demonstration  was  at  an  end. 

III.     FROM    CALIFORNIA    TO   THE 

CAPITOL. 

The  march  to  Washington  from  Massillon  was 
child's  play  compared  with  the  enterprise  undertaken 
by  the  Commonwealers  who  started  for  Washington 
from  the  Pacific  Slope.  The  distance,  some  3,000 
miles,  was  a  longer  walk  than  the  Crusaders  of  the 
Middle  Ages  who  started  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
armies  no  sooner  began  to  march  tlian  they  discovered 
it  was  indisx)ensable  they  should  go  by  rail.  As  they 
hjid  no  mon(3y  to  pay  for  th(nr  freight,  this  necessity 
led  them  naturally  to  sc^ize  railway  trains.  Some- 
times they  succeeded  in  inducing  the  railway  com- 
panies to  carry  them.  More  frequently  they  seized 
goods  tr.uiiH  and  cornpcJled  i\w  (;onductor  to  bring 
th(;m  along.  But  for  this  (expedient  they  never  could 
liave  c;rosK(Ml  the  great  desert.  There  wore  two  armed 
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bodies  :  Geiierjil  Frye's,  who  started  from  Los 
Angeles,  and  General  Kellj-'s,  wiiicli  came  from 
Sacramento.  Of  these  Kelh^'s  was  much  the  larger 
and  more  formidable.  It  was  twice  threatened  with 
Gatling  guns.  At  Sacramento  aud  at  Utah  it  trav- 
eled alternately  on  foot,  bj'-  rail,  and  in  flat-bottomed 
boats,  which  it  built  on  the  Des  Moines  River.  It  was 
sometimes  menaced  by  the  authorities,  and  i\\en  feted 
by  the  people.  The  Pacific  armies  said  little  about 
good  roads.  Their  cry  was  State  aid  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  desert.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
acting  in  concert  with  Coxey,  and  General  Kelly  ex- 
pressed himself  freely  in  criticism  of  Coxej^'s  tactics. 
The  most  notable  feature  about  their  movements  was 
the  sympath}''  which  ,they  commanded  along  the  line 
of  their  march.  Not  even  the  seizing  of  trains  to  the 
general  dislocation  of  railway  transit  could  alienate 
the  support  of  the  masses. 

Journalists  laugh  at  Coxej'isni.  The  laboring  peo- 
ple sympathize,  and  in  the  end  it  is  the  latter  who  will 
jirevail.  We  are  not  unfamiliar  with  similar  petitions 
in  boots  in  London.  Lazarus  showed  his  sores  in  Tra- 
falgar Square,  and  the  unemployed  tramped  their 
shoes  off  their  feet  in  1886-87  demonstrating  their  de- 
sire for  work.  London  new^spapers,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  scoffed  and  flouted  the  agitators.  The 
metropolitan  police  broke  up  the  processions  and 
cleared  the  Square  amid  the  cheers  of  Dives  and  his 
myrmidons.  John  Burns  and  Cunningham  Graham 
were  flung  into  prison,  and  for  a  time  thei^e  was 
peace,  the  peace  and  the  silence  of  the  grave.  But  in 
two  short  years  London  elected  its  first  County  Coun- 
cil, and  John  Burns  fresh  from  prison  became  the 
most  influential  member  of  the  new  governing  body. 
The  men  at  Trafalgar  Square  became  the  rulers  of 
Spring  Gardens,  and  the  greatest  movement  of  our 
time  in  the  direction  of  municipal  socialism  is  being 
conducted  at  this  moment  in  the  name  of  the  Londcjn 
Council  by  the  representatives  of  the  army  of  discon- 
tent which  bivouacked  at  the  base  of  Nelson's  Column 
only  seven  years  ago. 

There  is  something  so  abhorrent  to  human  reason 
in  the  waste  of  the  labor  of  a  million  willing  workers 
in  a  continent  which  has  not  yet  made  decent  roads 
through  its  most  i)opulous  districts,  that  every  one 
must    sympathize    with    the    attempt    by    pacific, 


although  irregular,  methods  to  force  the  subject 
upon  the  attention  of  the  government.  Coxey  may 
be  mad,  and  Kelly  may  be  visionary,  but  America 
needs  good  roads  and  the  arid  lands  of  the  West 
await  irrigation.  General  Frye's  demands  are  more 
extensive.  He  wants  government  employment,  the 
prohibition  of  all  immigration  for  ten  years,  and  the 
prevention  of  all  aliens  holding  land  in  the  United 
States.  If  a  hostile  power  were  to  invade  the  United 
States,  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  enemy  would 
compel  the  government  to  find  means  w^herewith  to 
utilize  this  w^aste  mass  of  human  force  in  making 
fortifications,  roads,  and  other  indispensable  neces- 
saries of  successful  war.  But  as  there  is  no  enemy 
in  the  field  sa\'«  Hunger  and  Cold,  the  government 
is  paralyzed.  It  has  neither  funds  nor  initiative  now. 
So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  these  workless  w^orkers 
are  endeavoring,  more  or  less  aimlesslj",  to  force  on 
a  crisis  that  may  be  as  effective  although  not  so 
bloody  a  stimulant  to  action  as  actual  war.  They 
realize,  do  these  unemployed  industrials,  that  gov- 
ernments when  threatened  with  destruction  by  war 
can  find  at  least  rations  for  all  the  troops  they  can 
raise.  What  then  if  they  are  equally  threatened  by 
armies  of  industrials  marching  resolutely  onward  to 
the  capital  ?  Of  the  capacity  of  the  industrial  armies 
to  place  whole  districts  in  a  state  of  siege,  there  is 
already  evidence  enough  and  to  spare.  The  seizure 
of  railway  trains,  the  suspension  of  traffic  along 
whole  lines  of  rail,  the  calling  out  of  the  militia,  the 
I^arading  of  Gatling  guns,  the  pursuit  and  capture  of 
trains  by  United  States  cavalry,  all  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  but  playful,  somewhat  tragically  playful 
reminders  that  even  in  a  free  Republic  the  condition 
of  governments  going  on  is  that  men  must  somehow 
or  other  be  fed.  What  will  be  the  end  of  it  all  who 
can  say  ?  No  prophecy  can  be  made  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  excepting  this,  that  the  end  is  not  yet. 
A  revival  of  trade  may  x>ostpone  further  develo^v 
ments  at  present,  but  unless  all  the  lessons  drawn 
from  past  history  are  mistaken,  Coxeyism  will  in 
future  assume  much  more  menacing  dimensions,  un- 
less forestalling  the  evil  betimes  the  Americans  de- 
cide ui)on  ado])ting  a  policy  which  will  give  the  work- 
less  something  better  to  do  than  the  organizing  of 
petitions  in  boots. 


A   (IKUl  r  «)|<    KKi.i.vinos. 
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MARCHING   ITINERARY   OF  THE    INDUSTRIALS. 


COXEY'S  MARCH  FROM   OHIO   TO  WASHINGTON. 

Mar.  24. — Army  leaves  Massillon,  O.,  with  about  a  hun- 
dred men. 

26. — Marches  through  snow  and  a  bitterly  cold 
wind  to  Louisville,  O.  Number  increases  to 
116. 

27. — Marches  to  Alliance,  O.,  thirteen  miles. 

28. — After  a  march  of  fourteen  miles  through  snow, 
army  welcomed  at  Salem  by  Quakers  and  pro- 
vided with  shelter  and  food. 

29. — At  Columbiana,  O.,  the  army,  which  has  in- 
creased to  200,  is  provided  with  1000  loaves 
of  bread  and  other  provisions. 

30, — On  their  march  through  the  mud  to  East 
Palestine,  the  Coxeyites  are  welcomed  by  the 
citizens  at  Waterford  with  music  and  cheer- 
ing. 

31. — The  army  crosses  the  Pennsylvania  frontier 
line  without  molestation. 
Apr.     1. — The  army  is  welcomed  by  thousands  of  men 
and  women  at  New  Beaver,  Pa  ,  and  sup- 
plied with  ai  abundance  of  food.     Ihe  num- 
bers are  increased  by  187  new  recruits. 
2. — Marches  eighteen  miles  ^^nd  camps  on  the  out- 
skirts of    Pittsburg.      The  Commonwealers 
are  received  everywhere    with   enthusiasm, 
and  are  escorted  by  students  and  others. 
3. — Marches  into  Allegheny  City  escorted  by  bands 
and    labor    deputations.      The   army  is    re- 
ceived by  a  crowd  of  100,000  people  and  loudly 
cheered.     The  police  show  themselves  to  be 
hostile. 
4. — The  army  is  besieged  in  its  camping  ground  by 
the  police,  and  thirty  Commonwealers  are  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  the  workhouse.     Well  sup- 
plied with    clothes   and    provisions    by    the 
people. 
5. — Marches  to  Homestead,  provisions  still  plenti- 
ful. 
6. — On  the  march  from  Homestead  to  McKeesport, 
Pa.,  the  army  is  joined  by  nearly  100  coke 
strikers. 

10. — The  army  encamps  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  for  a 
day,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  weather. 

11. — The  Commonwealers  march  out  of  Union- 
town,  and  in  a  snowstorm  climb  one  of  the 
loftiest  jK'aks  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 

12. — The  army,  numbering  250  men,  reaches  Addi- 
son, Pa.,  after  toiling  for  fourteen  miles 
through  snow  and  ice. 

13. — Marches  another  thirteen  miles  in  the  cold  and 
wet  Chief  Marshal  Browne  and  Bandmaster 
Smith  quarrel. 

14. — The  army  sides  with  Smith  against  Browne. 

15. — Coxey  dismisses  Smith  and  his  son  and  rein- 
states Browne. 

16. — Young  Coxey  reinstated.  The  army  joined  by 
twenty  re(;ruitH  at  (Jumberland,  Md. 

17. — The  army  ]eav«-s  Cumberland  in  canal  boats  on 
the  Ch<!saijeuko  and  Oliio  canal  for  Will iams- 
X^ort,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles. 

19. — The  Commrmwealers  disembai-k  at  Williams- 
j)ort,  Md. 

20. — The  army  goes  into  camp  at  Hager.stown,  Md., 
for  a  few  days.  Does  not  meet  with  a  cordial 
reception. 

23, — Coxey'sarmy  marches  out  of  TTagerstovvn  with 
bands  x>laying  and  y)anTmrs  flying. 

24. — The  army  enf,aTnx)s  at  Fredrsrick,  Md. 

25. — In  a  drunken  brawl  some  shots  are  fired  and 
one  man  is  injured. 

28. — The  (JomiMon weal  army  is  join<;d  T)y  a  contin- 
gent from  I^hiladelj)|)iu,'it  Rockville.  Together 
they  niirntjer  about  400  men. 

29. — 10/)^)0  T>er,|,|<;  turn  out  to  see  the  army  march 
into  firightwood  Park,  on  the  outskirts  of 
WaHhington. 


May  1. — The  Commonwealers  march  into  Washington. 
Coxey  reaches  steps  of  th(i  Cajjitol,  but  is  not 
allowed  to  speak.  Hands  his  protest  to  re- 
porters. 

KELLY'S  ARMY   FROM   THE   PACIFIC    SLOPE. 

Apr.  3. — An  army  of  350  men  under  "General"  Kelly 
leaves  San  Francisco  for  Oakland  on  their 
way  to  Washington. 

5, — Kelly's  army,  increase  to  800  men,  encamps  in 
the  Revival  tabernacle,  and  refuses  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Sacramento  in  box-cars.  The  mayor 
calls  out  the  militia,  produces  a  Catling  gun. 
arms  the  police  and  fire  departments,  and  en- 
rolls 1,200  deputies.  At  two  in  t  e  morning 
a  general  alarm  is  sounded  by  the  ringing 
of  the  fire  bells,  and  the  city  forces  surround 
the  tabernacle.  The  army  refuses  to  move. 
Kelly  is  arrested  and  released.  The  army  is 
finally  shipped  for  Sacramento  in  eight  box- 
cars. 

6. — Kelly  s  army  arrives  at  Sacramento  in  freight 
cars.  He  is  joined  by  200  men.  City  authori- 
ties feed  the  army  on  coffee,  bread,  beef  and 
soup.  The  mayor  makes  arrangements  for  the 
transportation  of  the  army  east  in  twenty 
freight  cars. 

8. — Governor  West,  of  Nevada,  calls  out  the  mili- 
tia and  goes  to  meet  the  approaching  army  at 
Ogden,  Utah,  with  a  Gatling  gun.  Kelly's 
men  come  into  Ogden  on  a  Southern  Pacific 
train.  The  Union  Pa  ific  refuses  to  transport 
them  except  at  full  rates. 
10.— Governor  Waite  telegraphs  permission  to  Kelly 
to  go  through  Colorado.  Governor  West  orders 
them  to  return  west.  The  men  refuse.  The 
Southern  Pacific  refuses  to  transport  them 
back  again  excepting  at  full  rates.  The  men 
threiten  to  seize  a  Union  Pacific  train.  The 
men  are  fed  by  the  Charity  Organization  and 
supplied  with  enough  food  by  the  maj'or  of 
Ogden  to  last  them  to  the  Nevada  frontier. 
Meanwhile  the  camp  is  surrounded  with  sol- 
diers. 

11. — The  army  leaves  Ogden  and  marches  east. 

12. — Kelly's  army,  now  consisting  of  1,200  men, 
seizes  a  Union  Pacific  train  of  twenty  coal 
cars  at  Unita. 

13. — Kelly's  train  stops  for  the  night  at  Sidney,  Neb. 

14. — Governor  Jackson  places  the  Iowa  National 
Guard  under  arirs,  and  proceeds  to  Council 
Bluffs  to  meet  Kelly.  In  passing  through 
Grand  Island,  Neb.,  in  twentj'-ftve  box-cars, 
Kelly's  army  is  i)lentifully  supplied  with  j)ro- 
visions  by  the  ma3'or. 

15. — The  army  is  supplied  with  provisions  on  con- 
dition that  they  do  not  leave  the  train  at 
Omaha.  On  arriving  at  Council  Bluffs  the 
army  consists  of  1,400  men.  They  are  in- 
creased by  150  recruits  and  supplied  with 
food. 

16.— Marches  out  of  Council  Bluffs  amid  the  en- 
thusiastic cluH'rs  of  the  citizens  to  Weston,  a 
few  miles  to  the  east.  At  Weston  the  army 
increases  to  about  1,000  num,  and  has  four- 
teen wagon  loads  of  i)i-ovisions. 

20.— Symi)athizers  with  Kelly  in  Council  Bluffs 
seize  a  train  and  give  it  him,  but  he  refuses 
to  accept  tli(i  gift. 

22.— T  e  army,  1,470  sti-ong,  marches  from  Weston 
to  Neola.  It  is  n^ccnved  l)y  the  mayor,  coun- 
cil and  citizens  in  i^i-ocession.  The  people 
hang  Judge  Hubbard  in  elligy  for  caUing  out 
the  militia. 

23.— Kelly  dechires  that  the  armv  demands  that  the 
nnenii)l()yed  shall  b(!  employed  in  iirigating 
the  arid  IjukIs  of  the  West.  There  is  some 
quarreling  in  tlie  .inuy. 
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24. — A  company  secede,  and  a  plot  to  kill  Kelly  is 
discovered.    The  army  reaches  Atlantic. 

25. — The  differences  are  amicably  arranged.  The 
mayor  praises  the  army  for  its  orderly  con- 
duct and  the  citizens  contribute  400  pairs  of 
shoes. 

28. — Kelly  makes  a  forced  march  to  Des  Moines. 

29. — The  army,  after  marching  twenty  miles  for  IBve 
days,  and  after  a  forced  march  of  forty 
through  the  night  of  the  29th,  arrives  in  a 
very  fatigued  condition  at  Des  Moines.  Food 
and  shelter  are  provided  for  the  men.  The 
populace  is  sympathetic. 
May  2. — Kelly  tries  to  secure  transportation  to  the  east 
for  his  1,500  men,  but  fails. 

3. — Governor  Jackson  makes  an  attempt  to  secure 
transportation  for  Kelly,  but  is  refused. 

6. — 350  of  Kelly's  army  be  a  in  building  boats  for 
their  transportation  down  the  Des  Moines 
river.    They  are  visited  by  20,000  people. 

8. — The  citizens  of  Des  Moines  pay  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  boats,  and  supply  the  army  with 
provisions  for  one  day. 

9. — Kelly  starts  with  104  boats  down  the  Des 
Moines  river.  Each  boat  contains  from  eight 
to  ten  men.  They  meet  with  rough  weather 
and  are  scattered  over  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles. 

28. — Kelly's  army,  1,100  strong,  arrives  in  St.  Louis. 

31. — Kelly's  forces  divide,  some  500  of  the  men  fol- 
lowing Col.  George  Speed,  of  California.  The 
main  army  proceeds  in  boats  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  up  the  Ohio 
June  14. — Kelly's  Commonwealers  land  near  Henderson, 
Ky. 

frye's  army. 

Frye  started  with  some  700  men  from  Los  Angeles, 
California,  in  the  middle  of  March.  He  is  first  heard  of 
at  Tucson,  Arizona,  where  he  stopped  on  March  20  on  his 
way  east  in  a  Santa  Fe  train. 

Mar.  21. — At  El  Paso,  on  the  frontier  of  Texas,  rumors  of 
the  approaching  army  create  a  panic,  which, 
however,  is  allayed,  and  three  hundred  dol- 
lars are  subscribed  to  feed  it  when  it  ap- 
pears. General  Frye,  however,  is  arrested  for 
vagrancy,  but  subsequently  released. 
26. — The  Santa  Fe  railway  officials  side-track  the 
train  in  the  prairie,  where  they  can  get  no 
food.  Governor  Hogg,  of  Texas,  sympathizes 
with  the  Commonwealers  and  refuses  to  call 
out  the  .;  ilitia. 
27. — The  Governor  recalls  the  company  of  militia 

guarding  the  Santa  Fe  trains  at  Finley. 
28.— The  peox)le  of  El  Paso  pay  for  a  special  train 

and  supx^ly  the  army  with  f(K)d. 
29.— The  Central  Industrial  Council  of  Texas  passes 

resolutions  of  sympathy  with  General  Frye. 
30.— The  (JOO  Commonwealers  are  not  allowed  to 
dismount   at    San    Antonio,   Texas,   but  are 
supplied  with  food  and   joined  by  sixty  re- 
cruits. 
31.— Frye  continues  his  journey  east  in  fourteen  box- 
cars, 
^pr.    3.— Frye's  army  of  600  arrives  at  St.  Louis,  and 
is  encamped  in  the  railway  yards.     They  are 
provided  with  food   by  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change. 
4.— The  array  crosses  the  river  into  Illinois,  the 
feny  passage  b(!ing  paid  for  by  subscriptions. 
5  and  0.— Fryo  remains  at  East  St.   Louis  trying 
to  get  transportation,  but  does  not  succeed. 
He  is  ordered  by  the  i)olice  to  leave  the  town. 
Join(Ml  by  several  recruits,  bringing  his  num- 
ber up  t('j  8(X). 
11. — General  Frye  reaches  Gr(;<^,nville,  111.,  with  his 
force  r(;duc(!d  to  ''M)  and  in  a  worn-(mt  condi- 
tion.     Citizens  raise  moncjy  to  supply  ijro- 
viBions. 


12. — 200  recruits  arrive  at   Little  Rock  by  train, 
who  are  joined  by  250  from  the    city  ;   flOO 
are  awaiting  transportation*  at  San  Antonio. 
Altogether  the  army  consists  of  about  1,100 
men,   who  maintain  excellent  discii)line,  and 
leave  for  Memphis. 
13.— 356  men  of  Frye's  army  march  into  Vandalia, 
111,,  with  music.     The  city  council  i>rovides 
them  with  food  sufficient  for  two  meals.    . 
14. — There  is  a  split  in   Frye's  army,    156    of    the 
men  declaring  that    they  cannot  march  any 
further  and  must  have  transijortation.     Frye 
with  200  men  starts  East. 
19. — Frye's  army  encounters  bad  weather  and  en- 
camps near  Greenup,  111.    The  municipality 
supply  money  for  provisions. 
23. — The  army  arrives  at  Terre  Haute,  in  Indiana, 
and  is  vaccinated  by  the  authorities.    Forty 
new  recruits  join. 
24. — After  loading  into  a  freight  train  their  horses, 
etc.,  bound  for  Brazil,  Ind.,  the  engine  is  set 
in  motion,  leaving  the  men  behind.   The  army 
encamps  round  fires  made  of  railway  fenc- 
ing. 
25. — The  men  seize  a  Vandalia  train  at  Terre  Haute 

bound  for  Brazil. 
26. — 200  of  Frye's  men  climb  on  top  of  a  freight 

train  and  ride  to  Indianapolis. 
28. — Frye's  army  increases  to  500;  makes  a  long  stay 
in  Indianapolis.    It  parades  the  streets  and  se- 
cures plenty  of  provisions. 
May  1. — Labor  leaders  of  Indianapolis  petition  the  mayor 
to  lid  the  town  of  the  Commonwealers. 
4. — The  mayor  requests  the  army  to  move  on .     The 

Populists  raise  funds. 
8. — General  Frye   arrives  at  Fountaintown,  Ind., 

with  200  men. 
9. — Frye,  refused  permission  to  enter  Shelbjrville, 
camps  outside,  and  is  visited  by  2,000  people. 
28. — Frye's  army  of  550  men  embarks  at  Cincin- 
nati on  barges  for  Pittsburg. 
June    5. — Frye's   army     having    reached    Parkersburg, 
W.-Va.,   splits  into  three    divisions,   one  of 
which  starts  to  follow  the  pike  to  Washing- 
ton, another  takes,  the  B.  &  O.  tracks,  and  the 
third  remains  in  Parkersburg. 
GalvivVs  Division. — Galvin's  division  was  formed  April 
14  of  156  deserters  from  Frye's  army  at  Vandalia,  111.    It 
is  now  at  Washington. 

EandalVs  Chicago  Division. — Five  hundred  men  under 
"  General "  Randall  started  from  Chicago  May  1.  They 
were  last  heard  from  in  Northern  Ohio. 

Sullivan''s  Chicago  Division. — The  second  division  of 
the  Chicago  army  consists  of  about  seventy-five  men, 
under  "  Captain  "  Sullivan. 

St.  Louis  Division. — The  St.  Louis  band,  consisting  of 
300  men,  under  "  General "   Morrison,  started  May  2. 

Indianajjolie  Division. — Aubrey  organized  an  industrial 
army  April  21. 

Oregon  Division  — The  Oregon  Commonwealers  rendez- 
voused at  Puyallup  April  16,  and  moved  eastward  by 
means  of  captured  trains. 

Washington  {State)  Division.— Five  hundred  Common- 
wealers attempted  a  start  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  May  1. 
They  finally  proceeded  eastward  by  captured  trains,  hav- 
ing many  confticts  with  deputies  and  troops. 

Montana  Di'rmVm.— "General"  Hogan  assembled  500 
men  at  Butte  April  20.  They  captured  a  Northern  Pacific 
train,  and  were  themselves  captured  and  arraigned  in 
court  by  Deputy  U.  S.  Marshals. 

Colorado  Division.— Grey  son  led  some  eighty  men  from 
Denver  in  the  latter  part  of  April.  "General "  Sanders, 
with  400  men,  stole  trains  and  hilt  Pueblo  May  8. 

[The  above  record  makes  no  claim  to  completeness  or 
to  perfect  accuracy.] 


THE   HALL  AT   CLEVELAND   IN   WHICH   THE   CONVENTION    WILL   BE   HELD. 

A  GREAT  GATHERING  TO  COME. 


IT  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  inaugurate  a^great 
movement.  And  very  few  of  these  few  have  the 
joy  of  seeing  the  movement  inaugurated  by  them- 
selves win,  in  fourteen  short  years,  the  allegiance  of 
more  than  3,000,000  of  souls.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  whose  enrolled  mem- 
bership has  already  reached  nearly  2,000,000  young 
people,  while  the  enrollment  of  denominational  socie- 
ties sprung  from  and  based  on  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  reaches  1,000,000  more. 

Through  all  these  fourteen  years  Rev.  Francis  E. 
Clark,  D.D.,  the  originator  of  the  Society,  has  been 
the  soul  of  the  movement.  From  his  quiet  pastor's 
study  in  Portland,  Maine,  from  his  busy  pastorate  in 
Boston,  and,  of  recent  years,  from  the  active  United 
Society  head(iuarters  in  the  same  city,  a  stream  of 
potent  influences  has  gone  out,  touching  and  stirring 
the  youth  of  the  world,  and  arousing  them  to  un- 
precedented enthusiasm  "  for  Christ  and  the  Cliurch.'* 

We  find  this  hard  working  and  many-dutiedman  at 
the  back  of  a  series  of  offices  that  serves  but  poorly  as 
a  barrier  to  a  constant  stream  of  visitors.  On  the 
walls  of  the  room  are  mementos  of  the  famous  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  (Jonventions  of  recent  years,  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Tiiere  also  are  framed  copies  of 
the  (Christian  P^ndcuvor  ])ledge  in  some  of  the  many 
languages  into  which  it  has  betMi  translated— for  the 
movement  is  flourishing  vigorously  not  only  among 
the  riMtions  of  Europe  and  in  the  island  continent  of 
Aiistiiilia,  but  also  amid  the  Japanese,  the  ChineHe, 
the  Zulus,  the  Turks,  Uio  Hindoos,  the  islandiTs  of 
tln!  Southern  l*acifi<-. 

Dr.  (;i»irl{  hitMHeir  vve  l-nd  In  l>e  a  man  of  exceed- 
ingly (|uiet,  yet  nuiidy  niul  decinive  hearing.  We 
are  in  the  j»reMenco  of  a  man  utterly  doniiniitetl  hy  a 
great,  idea.     lliM  eyuM,  the  iluent  feature  of  u  remarka 


bly  strong  face,  flash  enthusiasm  at  the  mention  of 
"the  cause,"  at  the  same  time  that  the  low  and  steady 
tones  of  his  rich  voice  express  a  consecrated  persever- 
ance that  is  as  far  from  fanaticism  as  may  be  im- 
agined. 
A  thousand  duties  are  awaiting  him,  and  we  pass 


Prtmiilt'iit  TiiUtul  SoiU^ty  ('liri>*tlrtii  Kmliuivor 

at  oiict<  to  the  purpo.se  of  our  call  hy  a.^kuiK  hini  aU>iit 
the  preparations  for  thti  couditu   lntrrnatiou.il  rini. 
tiuu  Kndeavor  CoiivtMition  ut  rW'vt>land.  J\ily  It 
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"  For  more  than  a  year,"  he  answers,  "  one  of  the 
largest  Christian  Endeavor  unions  in  the  world  has 
been  bending  every  nerve  to  the  service  of  this  great 
assembly.  It  is  no  slight  task  to  house  comfortably 
25,000  or  30,000  people,  provide  for  their  food  and 
transportation,  and  furnish  halls  where  such  a  throng 
can  easily  hear  and  see.  These  things  the  committee 
of  '94,  with  its  zealous  head,  Rev.  J.  Z.  Tyler,  D.D., 
have  admirably  accomplished.    Convention  Hall  will 


REV.    J.    Z.    TYLER,    D.D.,    OF  CLEVELAND, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Arrangements. 

seat  10,000  people,  the  mammoth  Convention  tent 
will  hold  10,000  more,  and  Cleveland's  largest  halls 
and  churches  will  accommodate  the  overflow." 

"  Do  you  expect  an  overflow? " 

"Certainly.  For  many  months  the  various  city 
unions  have  been  arranging  for  their  excursions.  A 
half-fare  rate  granted  by  the  railroads  puts  the  won- 
derful uplift  of  the  Convention  within  the  reach  of  a 
multitude    of    zealous   young   Christians  and    their 

J)  a  s  t  o  r  s  . 

Many  a  so- 
ciety,  by 
the  way, 
will  s  e  n  d 
their  p  a  s- 
t  o  r  as  a 
delegate, 
paying  his 
exi)enHeH, 
and  will  }>o 
richly  r  e- 
warded  by 
t  h  0  frf;Hh 
accesBions 
of  Hjnritna] 
forvor  with 
which  ho 
will  re- 
turn.' 
"How 
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will     the     Convention    be    opened    this   year,    Dr. 
Clark?" 

"  In  a  novel  and  audacious  way,  but  one  strictly 
warranted  l)y  the  need.  There  will  be  on  the  very 
opening  night— Wednesday,  July  11 — fifteen  simul- 
taneous meetings  in  fifteen  of  the  largest  churches  of 
the  Forest  City.  These  meetings  will  be  addressed 
by  such  eminent  men  and  women  as  Mr.  Anthony 
Comstock,  Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  Mrs. 
Frances  J.  Barnes,  Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D., 
Rev.  Teunis  S.  Hamlin,  D.D.,  Rev.  P.  S.  Henson, 
D.D.,  Rev.  J.  T.  Berkley,  D.D.,  Bishop  Samuel  Fal- 
lows, D.D.,  Rev.  Canon  J.  B.  Richardson,  Rev. 
Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D.,  Rev.  H.  C.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Rev. 
W.  H.  McMillan,  D.D.,  Rev.  M.  Rhodes,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Gilby  C.  Kelly,  D.D.,  Rev.  William  Patterson,  Rev. 
James  L.  Hill,  D.D.,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickinson, 
Rev.  David  J.  Burrell,  D.D.,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Alden 
(Pansy),  and  many  more." 

"  I  should  think.  Dr.  Clark,  that  it  would  bu  im- 
possible with  such  a  lavish  opening  programme  to 
keep  the  succeeding  meetings  on  an  equal  pitch." 

"  Not  with  such  speakers  as  the  Christian  Endeavor 
cause  can  command.  There  is  Governor  William 
McKinley,  for  instance,  who  will  make  the  address 
of  welcome  to  the  State,  Dr.  Tyler  extending  the 
city's  welcome,  while  the  respone  to  both  is  made  by 
Rev.  E.  R.  Dille,  D.D.,  of  San  Francisco.  Among 
the  notable  speakers  of  the  four  days'  Convention 
are  :  Rev.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.D..  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  D.D.,  Rev.  Hermann  Warszawiak,  Presi- 
dent Raymond,  Bishop  Thoburn,  Rev.  Cornelius 
Brett,  D.D.,  Rev.  P.  R.  Danley,  D.D.,  John  G. 
Woolley,  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  D.D.,  Secretary  Baer, 
Bishop  Arnett,  Rev.  J.  K.  Dixon,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  B. 
Chappell,  D.D.,  President  Tucker,  Rev.  N.  D.  HilHs, 
D.D.,  and  a  great  many  more  " 

"  Is  there  not  danger  that  such  a  feast,  so  long  con- 
tinued, will  weary  your  crowd?" 

"  You  do  not  know  Endeavorers.     But,  besides,  the 
sessions  will  be  short,  with  generous  Intermissions ; 
and  Satur- 
day   after- 
noon, with 
the    excep- 
tion of  the 
Junior  ral- 
ly, is  to  be 
given   up 
entirely    to 
rest    and 
free  excur- 
sions on  the 
lake, kindly 
provided 
by     Cleve- 
land    En- 
deavorers." 
'*  In  such 
a  vast  pop- 
ular   gath- 
ering,   Dr. 
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Clark,  the  music,  I  suppose,  must  be  quite  a  feat- 
ure." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  and  one  of  the  most  inspiring.  The 
singing  of  these  great  Conventions,  \vith  their  fresh 
young  voices  and  their  eager  hetu'tiness,  is  one  of  the 
most  gkirious  and  inspiring  souiids  the  earth  has  yet 
heard.  This  year  two  immense  choirs  kave  been 
organized  and  trained  by  experienced  leaders.  In- 
strumental and  orchestral  music,  too,  will  not  be 
lacking." 

"  And  what  are  some  of  the  themes  this  great  mul- 
titude is  to  consider  ?  " 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  topics  of  several  of 
the  sessions  were  determined  by  the  offer,  made  at 
the  Convention  last  year  at  Montreal,  of  more  than  a 
hundred  banners  and  diplomas  to  be  awarded  to  so- 
cieties and  unions  for  the  best  work  along  the  various 
lines  of  giving  to  missions,  promotion  of  denomina- 
tional literature,  the  extension  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavor interdenominational  fellowship,  and  for  labors 
directed  toward  better  citizenship.  This  offer  has 
been  productive  of  marked  results.  A  multitude 
have  adopted  the  principle  of  proportionate  and  sys- 
tematic giving  through  the  past  year,  and  especially 
the  Endeavorers  have  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
movement  in  the  interests  of  good  citizenship.  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  good-citizenship  leagues,  and  good- 
citizenship  committees  of  city  and  State  Christian 
Endeavor  unions  have  done  and  are  doing  much  to 
purify  politics,  relieve  the  poor,  push  the  temperance 
reform,  and  train  the  Christian  youth  of  the  world  to 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  topics  of  the  time." 

"  You  will  have  meetings,  then,  whose  themes  will 
be  along  these  lines  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  and  they  will  be  meetings  full  of  significance. 
Other  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  missions,  and  the 
various  practical  subjects  that  ought  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  young  Christians.  Besides,  there  are 
several  other  new  and  most  promising  branches  of 
Christian  Endeavor  work  that  will  receive  attention, 
such  as  the  wonderfully  successful  Missionary  Exten- 
sion Lecture  Course  ;  the  Mothers'  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor ;  the  work  among  sailors,  life-savers  and 
traveling  men  ;  and  the  Senior  Society,  or  the  api)li- 
cation  of  Christian  Endeavor  principles  to  the  mid- 
week prayer  meeting  of  the  church." 

*' This  is  a  young  people's  society.  Dr.  Clark.  Are 
the  young  joeople  tliemselves  represented  on  your 
programmes,  or  do  they  simply  listen  and  learn?" 

"  They  take  a  "very  active  part,  as  you  will  believe 
if  you  go  to  Cleveland.  Fre(^  parliaments  and  (pies- 
tion  boxes,  conferences  and  consecration  meetings, 
are  scattered  all  through  the  Convention  programme, 
and  form  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  enjoyable 
features.  A  school  of  practical  method.s  of  committee 
work  is  to  b(i  held,  besides,  and  tlier<»  are  to  be  (;on- 
f<!r<fnc<!H  of  orticers  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  are  inten^sted  in  diffenuit  phases  of  Chrin- 
tian  End(;avor  "\vork.      (Jrm  evening  is  giv(Mi   up  to 


State,  Territorial  and  Provincial  rallies.  Every 
morning,  moreover,  the  Endeavorers  will  conduct 
ten  early  morning  prayer  meetings  at  6.30,  and  noon 
X)rayer  meetings  will  also  be  held  during  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  business  men  of  Cleveland." 

"  The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  interdenomi- 
national. How  are  the  different  denominations  recog- 
nized in  the  programme  ?  " 

*'  Partly  by  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  Convention — the  denominational  rallies.  In  vari- 
ous churches,  chiefly  of  their  own  order,  thirty  differ- 
ent evangelical  denominations  will  hold  Christian 
Endeavor  rallies.  These  meetings  have  been  long  in 
preparation.  They  will  be  addressed  by  the  best  men 
in  the  various  denominations,  who  will  find  hece  a 
magnificent  opportunity  of  inspiring  to  greater  denom- 
inational zeal  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  their  Church. 
The  leaders  of  these  conferences  will  make  reports  to 
the  entire  Convention.  Noble  representatives  of  each 
of  these  bodies  of  Christians  will  also  appear  on  the 
regular  Convention  programme.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, in  recognition  of  a  well  known  Christian  En- 
deavor principle,  there  will  be  no  Convention  exer- 
cises, but  the  Endeavorers  will  attend  the  churches  of 
their  own  faith  in  Cleveland." 

"It  seems  to  me.  Dr.  Clark,  that  this  must  be  a 
unique  gathering,  and  that  it  means  much  for  the 
cause  of  Christ  that  25,000  or  30,000  young  people  can 
be  got  to  attend  a  religious  convention  in  the  dog 
days." 

*•  Yes,  indeed,  and  especially  a  convention  with 
such  high  and  serious  aims  as  this.  Remember,  sir, 
that  all  this  youthful  enthusiasm  centres  in  the  prayer 
meeting,  and  finds  there  its  chief  vent.  Primarily  it 
is  for  the  enrichment  o/  the  prayer  meeting  that  these 
young  Christians  will  gather  at  Cleveland  in  such 
thronging  numbers.  They  are  no  visionaries.  They 
are  happy,  wide-awake,  merry  young  men  and  women. 
They  are  active  denizens  of  this  world  just  the  same, 
though  they  are  trying  most  heartily  to  transform  it 
into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

"  And  for  a  final  word.  Dr.  Clark,  what  of  the  year 
of  which  this  Convention  is  the  climax  ?  " 

"  It  has  been  a  year  of  steady  gain  in  this  young 
people's  work  all  over  the  world.  Societies  are  mul- 
tiplying to  an  unx)recedented  degree.  The  denomina- 
tional leaders  are  appreciating  as  never  before  what  a 
marvelous  blessing  comes  from  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Society  to  all  (^hurch  activities.  In  England 
they  liave  just  held  in  London— in  the  fawious  Spur- 
geon  Tabernacle — a  most  remarkable  national  conven- 
tion. EvtTywhere  in  foreign  lands  the  growth  is 
ra])id  and  constant.  Best  of  all,  tlumgh — lH»st  i>f  all 
is  the  spirit  that  tills  the  hearts  of  tht»  dear  yv>ung 
people — a  spirit  of  pa.Msionate  loyalty  to  Christ  mvX 
1  lis  Church,  stu'h  as  th»»  worhl  has  n»»ver yet  witnes.»*ed. 
When  I  think  what  workers  Ooil  is  pn^paring  fi»r 
His  Chiirch  of  the  nt»xt  d*»OHdo,  I  am  piH>foundly 
mov«Ml  a»i(l  pn)foutidly  grateful." 


LEADING   ARTICLES   OF  THE   MONTH. 


PROTECTION  AND  THE  FARMER. 

*  ^  "T? ARMERS,  Fallacies  and  Furrows "  is  the  al- 
X     literative  title  of  an  article  by  Hon.  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  the  Forum. 

The  text  of  Secretary  Morton's  contentions  is  that 
"the  American  supply  of  agricultural  products  has 
increased  with  far  greater  celerity  than  the  American 
demand  for  them ;  while  foreign  demand  has  been 
absolutely  banished — forbidden  at  times — by  a  pro- 
hibitory tariff  ; "  the  result  of  which  is  low  prices  of 
farm  products.  And  the  keynote  which  he  sounds  is 
that  this  condition  of  affairs  may  be  remedied  by 
giving  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  the  right 
"to  taxlesslj^  buy  in  the  markets  of  all  the  civilized 
world  wherein  they  are  compelled  to  sell." 

THE   SOURCE   OF  THE  FARMER'S  DISCONTENT. 

**  The  agriculture  of  this  Republic  has  given  a  solid 
basis  to  all  its  normal  manufacturing  interests.  It 
has  purveyed  for  every  industrious  and  frugal  artisan 
and  laborer  in  the  land  an  abundance  of  low-priced 
food  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  farmer  has  nour- 
ished, maintained  and  sustained  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  Europe  and  all  parts  of  the  civil- 
ized globe  where  Americans  make  exchanges  at  all. 
His  products  represent  more  than  70  per  cent,  in 
value  of  all  the  exports  of  the  United  States.  Selling 
in  competition  with  all  the  world,  the  most  serious 
drawback  to  the  American  farmer  is  his  compulsory 
purchasing  in  the  *  home  rnarket '  whence  all  the  com- 
petition of  the  outside  world  is  excluded.  This  hunt- 
ing over  all  the  globe  for  a  market  as  a  seller,  while 
incarcerated  as  a  buyer  in  the  home  market,  gives 
the  farmer  that  tired  feeling  which  generates  discon- 
tent. 

* '  It  is  a  great  wrong  upon  agriculture  to  force  it 
to  sell  in  the  free-trade  markets  of  the  earth,  and 
then  restrict,  coerce,  and  bulldoze  it  into  buying  the 
things  which  it  is  somewhere  compelled  to  purchase, 
in  the  United  States,  whence,  by  the  high  protective 
tariff,  all  comx^etition  is  absolutely  shut  out.  It 
matters  very  little  to  the  American  farmer  how 
cheaply  he  is  compelled  to  sell  his  wheat,  if  he  is 
only  permitted  to  buy  other  things  as  cheaply,  pro- 
portionally, in  a  market  as  free  as  the  one  in  which 
he  sells.  Under  commercial  freedom  the  purchasing 
Ijower  of  the  farm's  yearly  product  would  buy  more 
at  a  low  x>rice  than  it  can  now  even  at  a  high  price, 
in  a  restrictfjd  markr^t,  which  is  walled  in  and  guar- 
anteed coinpetitionlesH  to  the  protectees.  The  booth 
X^rivileges  of  a  country  fair  are  not  more  completely 
8old  and  Hernired  to  thf;  fakirs  who  buy  thf^m  than  are 
the  niarkets  of  the  United  States  seahid  and  sold  to 
the  i)rote(;ted  manufacturers — our  national  fakirs — 
by  the  McKinl^-y  act." 

Sf;rTetary  Morton  is  not  one  of  those  "  frifiuds"  of 
the  farmer  who  think  that  he  is  badly  abused  T)y 
railroads,   buTiks  and   corporate  cai^ital   in   general. 


"  The  American  farmers  are  better  off  to-day  than 
the  workers  in  any  other  vocation.  In  their  homes 
they  illustrate  the  fact  that,  while  they  have  been 
protectively  unencouraged,  and  uninspired  by  the 
law-making  power,  to  renewed  efforts  or  increased 
production  (except  by  the  Homestead  law),  they  are, 
nevertheless,  better  off  than  those  citizens  who  have 
depended  for  a  livelihood  upon  employment  in  those 
industries  which  are  directly  dependent  upon  and 
stimulated  and  sustained  by  statutes  and  protected 
by  tariffs. 

"Fidelity  to  the  furrows  —  material,  financial, 
intellectual,  and  economic — which  were  marked  out 
by  their  virtuous  and  patriotic  ancestry,  and  a  quick, 
sharp  farewell  to  the  fallacies  of  protection  and 
paternalism,  which  lead  always  logically  and  inex- 
orably to  communism  and  anarchy,  will  reinstate 
the  American  farmers  in  self-respect,  independence, 
and  political  power." 

THE  COXEY  CRUSADE. 

NATURALLY,  a  number  of  the  magazines  this 
month  contain  articles  on  the  industrial  army, 
which,  during  the  last  three  months  or  more,  has 
been  marching  on  Washington. 

The   Origin   of  the   Movement. 

The  best  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Coxey  cru- 
sade is  given  by  Mr.  Shirley  Plumer  Austin  in  the 
Chautauquan : 

' '  An  unusually  deep  Ohio  mudhole  wias  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  inception  of  the  '  On  to  Washing- 
ton '  crusade  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
country  for  several  months  past.  An  encounter  with 
this  now  historic  mudhole,  some  three  years  ago, 
fixed  most  firmly  in  the  mind  of  Jacob  Sechler  Coxey 
the  crying  need  of  good  roads. 

"Coxey  lived  near  Massillon,  Ohio,  was  a  quarry 
owner  and  fancy  stock  breeder,  and  through  his  busi- 
ness acumen  had  secured  a  comfortable  fortune.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Greenback-Populist  and  for  years 
had  been  desirous  of  reforming  the  existing  system 
of  government,  which  in  his  judgment  is  responsible 
for  all  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  the  period. 
Not  until  the  engulfing  mudhole  came  forcibly  into 
his  life  did  the  would-be  reformer  make  any  definite 
step  toward  the  solution  of  the  question. 

"  Shortly  after  being  extracted  from  the  yawning 
jmddle  Coxey  comjjleted  the  draft  of  a  Ijill  that  pro- 
vid(Ml  for  the  issue  by  the  federal  government  of 
$500,000,000  in  treasury  notes  to  bo  expended  solely 
in  the  construction  of  good  roads  throughout  the 
country,  each  State  to  receive  an  ax)propriation  pro 
rata,  with  its  road  mileage  and  to  t^mploy  only  Ameri- 
can labor  at  wages  fixed  in  the  ])ill. 

"  Not  till  the  fall  of  1898  wan  his  heart  gladdened 
by  the  slightest  hope  of  success.     At  that  time  while 
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at  a  Poinilist  convention  at  Chicag:o,  Coxey  met  the 
flower  of  American  demt)^ogi8ni — Carl  Browne,  a 
lifelong  labor  agitator  with  leanings  toward  Anarchy, 
who  claims  to  hail  from  Calistt)ga,  California. 

**  Since  the  close  of  the  \^ar  Browne  has  been  more 
or  less  prominent  in  all  the  labor  movements  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  He  aifects  the  cowboy  style  of  dress 
to  the  extent  of  a  disgustingly  filthy  leather  suit  set 
off  by  high  boots  and  sombrero.  Early  and  proper 
educational  training  might  have  made  of  Browne  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  for  he  is  a  thinker 
of  some  force  antl  possessed  of  a  fair  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. 

THE   MEETING   OF   COXEY  AND   BROWNE. 

' '  The  chance  meeting  between  Browne  and  Coxey 
ripened  at  once  into  a  warm  friendship  which  paved 
the  way  for  an  interchange  of  confidences.  Browne 
disclosed  to  tlie  Massillon  man  that  for  years  he  had 
been  trying  to  organize  the  unemployed  and  march 
them  by  easy  stages  to  Washington,  there  to  demand 
relief  of  a 'money  enslaved  Congress.'  Through  lack 
of  funds  he  had  never  been  successful.  Coxey  in  turn 
unfolded  his  cherished  wish  and  was  at  once  made  the 
X)roposition  by  the  Calif ornian  that  they  pool  issues 
and,  with  Chicago  as  the  seat  of  operations,  begin  im- 
mediate preparations. 

'*  Coxey  returned  home  to  consider  Browne's  propo- 
sition and  Browne  proceeded  to  make  himself  promi- 
nent in  ttie  Chicago  Lake  Front  meetings.  The  in- 
cendiary nature  of  his  speeches  here  caused  his  expul- 
sion from  Chicago  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  but  he 
succeeded  in  returning  to  the  city,  where  in  the  role 
of  an  assistant  to  an  Indian  patent  miedicine  vender 
he  preached  his  revolutionary  doctrines. 

"  In  November  Coxey  decided  that  in  deference  to 
himself  Massillon  would  be  the  most  appropriate  seat 
of  operations  for  the  movement  that  was  to  revolu- 
tionize the  government.  Browne  was  informed  to 
this  effect  and  en  request  at  once  appeared  at  Massil- 
lon. During  the  interim  Coxey's  revolving  brain 
X^roduced  a  second  measure  which  he  was  confident, 
if  incorporated  along  with  the  good  roads  measure 
into  the  nation's  statute  books,  would  bring  i)eace 
and  prosperity  to  all  and  i)lace  his  name  along  with 
that  of  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln. 

"This  provided  that  all  States,  counties  and 
municipal  corporations  could  issue  bonds  without 
interest  for  a  ])ractically  uidimited  amount,  Avhich 
upon  reciuest  should  be  accej)ted  by  the  federal  gov- 
enmient  and  treasury  notes  given  in  exchange  up  to 
the  limit  of  the  issue,  less  1  per  cent,  for  cost  of 
printing.  The  i)rincipal  was  to  be  reducible  at  the 
ratt;  of  4  per  cent.  i)er  year  and  the  treasury  notes 
were  to  bo  utilized  foi*  pubhc  iinprovtiments. 

ANNOUNCMCMKNT  OK  TIIIO   I'LAN. 

"Tlie  following  ]>lan  of  campaign  was  soon  decided 
upon  l)y  tlM»rel'(»niiers.  The  Coxey  hills  were  tt)  Ix^ 
introdvured  into  ('ongresH  the  following  March,  and 
to  mHuro  and  hasten  their  i)assage  'a  pefili»)n  with 
boots  on'  was  to  start  from  Massillon  Master  Sunday 
and   l»y  overhuid    mairlieH  reach  Washington   May  I 


and  hold  a  monster  mass  meeting  on  the  Capitol 
stejis  at  noon.  Not  till  January  23  of  the  present 
year  were  these  x>lans  made  known  to  the  world. 
Their  announcement  reached  the  public  ear  through 
the  enterprise  of  a  local  editor  and  the  public  atten- 
tion was  secured  by  the  entire  novelty  of  the  scheme 
and  the  business  reputation  of  Mr.  Coxey. 

"  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  movement  was  the 
religious  coloring  which  was  supplied  by  Browme, 
who,  among  his  many  accomplishments,  claims  to  be 
the  originator  and  high  priest  of  the  doctrine  of  nat- 
ural theosophy. 

"  Coxey's  religious  views  did  not  prevent  his  ready 
conversion  to  Bro wife's  abortive  theosophy.  He  does 
not  claim  any  supernatural  wisdom  as  Browne  does, 
but  modestly  poses  as  the  living  representative  of 
Christ  because  Browne  says  so. 

"From  the  first,  Coxey  appeared  to  be  hypnotized 
by  Browne,  and  as  the  Californian  gained  daily  more 
and  more  influence  over  him,  his  reincarnated  theory 
was  forced  more  into  prominence  till  it  fairly  over- 
shadow^ed  the  political  feature  of  the  crusade. 
Throughout  the  march  the  men  were  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  fact  by  the  generous  display  of  sym- 
bolic banners  and  inscriptions  and  the  designation  of 
every  contribution  to  the  army  as  a  '  miracle '  by 
Coxey." 

Aims  and  Significance  of  "  Coxeyism.'* 

The  North  American  Review  has  three  articles 
grouped  under  the  heading  ' '  The  Menace  of  *  Coxey- 
ism.' "  Major-General  Howard,  who  contributes  the 
first,  sets  forth  the  significance  and  aims  of  the 
movement.  He  says:  "The  attemx)t  to  affect  the 
United  States  legislation  by  organizing  the  unem- 
I)loyed  into  peaceful  hosts  and  marching  them,  with- 
out previous  furnishing  of  sujiplies,  by  the  precarious 
means  of  begging  their  way  for  hundreds  of  miles,  to 
the  capital,  ai)pears  to  ordinary  minds  the  height  of 
absurdity.  Yet  notwithstanding  an  almost  unani- 
mous i)ress  against  their  contemplated  expedition, 
notwithshmding  the  discouragement  by  members  of 
Congress  with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice,  and  all 
legal  checks  put  upon  them  by  State  and  United 
States  executive  power,  Coxey's  first  contingent  is 
already  in  Washington,  and  Kelly's  and  Frye's  and 
other  divisions  are  on  the  road." 

THE   RANK    AND    FILE. 

As  to  the  motives  of  the  men,  (reneral  Howard  is 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  desire  for  notoriety  has 
done  much  to  swell  the  rank  and  file.  "Yet."  he 
says,  "tin*  ideas  which  Coxey  has  pnK'lainied  are 
not  inconsistent  with  sincerity  on  his  i»*u*t,  l)eoause 
tlu*  notion  that  those  who  oci-u]>y  the  st»ats  o(  power 
can  issm*  tiat  money  is  tlu»  doctrine  of  a  large  tuim- 
ber  of  our  citizens." 

Of  the  compositi»>n  of  tlie  army  hv  n.i\s  :  .^omr  vi 
them  in'v  Socialists,  and  some  have  .Vnarchistii"  tend- 
encies. Doubt  h*ss  thert«are  Wi>rthy  uten  ainonx  th««iu 
who  have  been  thn>wn  tait  of  (<mploymtMit  ami  who 
underthe  pinchings  of  poverty  havit  not  known  which 
wav  to  turn   tor  relief.     Theit'  are  uUo  uuiiiltrm  i»f 
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very  yonnj?  men  who  have  escaped  from  home  con- 
trol and  enjoy  any  sort  of  exciting  adventure,  even 
though  it  may  involve  privation  and  hardship.  The  en- 
rolled armies  number  from  fifty  to  a  few  hundred  each. 
Their  leaders  appear  to  have  been  elected,  and  they 
are  denominated  generals,  and  in  fact '  the  Common- 
weal '  and  the  Industrials  have  assimilated  military 
nomenclature  throughout.  Every  official  has  come  to 
his  position  by  the  votes  of  those  who  serve  under 
him. 

"The  purpose  of  the  movement  as  expressed  by 
Coxey's  demands  are:  1,  The  repeal  by  Congress  of 
all  interest-bearing  bonds  and  the  issuance  of  $500,- 
000,000  in  iiTedeemable  paper  money ;  Congress  to 
vest  in  municipalities  the  power  to  issue  to  the  United 
States  government  non-interest  bearing  bonds,  these 
bonds  to  be  repaid  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  an- 
num ;  2,  the  revenue  so  authorized  and  raised  is 
to  be  expended  in  the  improvement  and  construction 
of  public  roads."  Frye's  demand  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent— namel3%  government  employment  for  all  her 
unemployed  citizens,  the  prohibition  of  foreign  im- 
migration for  ten  years,  and  the  exclusion  of  aliens 
from  ownership  of  real  estate  in  the  United  States. 

AN  HISTORICAL  PARALLEL. 

Major-General  Howard  then  makes  some  compari- 
sons between  this  movement  and  an  historical  event  of 
similar  character  :  "  On  the  eve  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion there  was  a  similar  movement.  It  was  of  '  five 
hundred  and  seventeen  men,  with  captains  of  fifteen 
and  tens,  well  armed  all ;  with  musket  on  shoulder ; 
sabre  on  thigh ;  nay,  they  drive  three  pieces  of  can- 
non ;  for  who  knows  what  obstacles  may  occur  ? '  This 
army  was  organized  in  Marseilles  and  then  marched 
to  Paris.  On  their  arrival  we  have  this  very  remark- 
able speech  from  these  Marseillais :  '  We  have 
come  numbering  five  hundred  to  free  ourselves  from 
the  oath  which  Marseilles  has  taken  to  fight  for  lib- . 
erty  ;  but  lil^erty  is  not  the  cause  of  the  king.  When 
we  go  to  shed  our  blood  it  is  of  importance  to  us  to 
know  whether  we  shed  that  blood  for  Louis  XVI  or 
for  our  country.  We  ask  you  legislators  to  provide 
for  our  su})sistence.'  The  coming  of  these  men  to 
Paris  made  the  revolution  an  actuality.  They  struck 
the  blow  against  the  Swiss  Guard,  and  became  the 
mucleus  round  which  all  active  revolutionists  gath- 
ered." 

While  pointing  out  that  the  march  to  Washington 
is  similar  in  character  to  that  of  over  one  hundred 
years  ago  on  Paris,  Major-General  Howard  does  not 
think  that  the  prfsent  movement  will  be  revolutionary 
in  its  effects,  in  his  opinion  it  hardly  more  than  em- 
Xjhiii-izes  the  fact  that  representatives  can  never  be 
self-constitnted,  and  that  they  must  be  restricted  by 
the  will  of  those  they  represent,  He  feels  sure  that 
Congress  will  soon  make  such  provision  of  law  as 
will  bring  back  the  usual  confidoncf;  among  thepeojjle. 

"Tramps,"  All  of  them. 
Mr.  Thomas  Byrnes,   Superintendent  of  the  New 
York   I*olice   Departnifnt,   in    an    arti(;]o    following 
that  of  (hnc.viii  Howard,  describfis  the  charm;ter  and 


methods  of  the  men.  He  is  very  severe  on  the 
"  Coxeyites  "  and  denominates  thenj  all  *'  tramps." 

"It  is  claimed  the  sympathy  of  the  law-abiding 
and  self-supporting  population  of  the  States,  for  the 
movement,  lias  been  shown  by  the  gifts  of  food  and 
help  afforded.  I  have  read  the  published  accounts 
carefully,  and  I  have  noticed  in  every  case  that  help, 
in  whatever  form,  has  been  given  to  get  the  men  to 
move  away.  The  farmers  are  not  to  be  blamed. 
They  know  from  bitter  experience  what  it  means  to 
have  tramps  in  the  neighborhood,  they  are  powerless 
to  defend  themselves,  and  naturally  they  do  anything 
to  get  rid  of  such  unwelcome  visitors.  I  would  do 
the  same  were  I  in  their  place.  There  is  a  standing 
order  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  forbidding  con- 
ductors of  freight  trains  to  put  off  tramps.  Why  ? 
Simply  because  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of 
wooden  snowsheds  on  the  roads,  and  when  the  tramps 
are  put  off  they  set  these  on  fire.  It  is  cheaper  to 
carry  them  on  the  trains.  It  was  cheaper  for  the 
farmers  to  feed  the  Coxej'ites  and  haul  them  along 
the  road  than  to  have  them  stay.  No  doubt  if  the 
farmers  could  feed  and  transport  the  seventeen-year 
locusts  and  the  army- worms,  they  would  with  pleas-' 
ure.  So  they  have  fed  and  transported  these  army- 
worms." 

Supt.  Byrnes  thinks  the  movement  is  the  most 
dangerous  this  country  has  seen  since  the  Civil  War. 

Carriers  and  Propagrators  of  Disease. 

Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Conta- 
gious Diseases,  New  York  Board  of  Health,  regards 
the  "  Coxeyites*"  as  so  many  carriers  and  propagators 
of  contagious  disease,  and  considering  the  fact  that  an 
epidemic  of  small  pox  appeared  in  many  of  our  large 
cities  almost  simultaneously  with  the  breaking  out  of 
"Coxeyism,"  he  thinks  that  city  and  State  boards  of 
health  should  take  extra  precaution  in  guarding  the 
inhabitants  along  the  routes  of  these  armies  from 
contact  with  the  "un-American  and  unsanitary" 
horde.  His  views  on  this  phase  of  the  subject  are 
given  at  length  in  the  North  American  Review. 

Kelly's   Invasion  of  Iowa. 

The  Midland  Monthly  hn,s  two  articles  on  Kelly's 
invasion  of  Iowa,  the  first  by  Judge  N.  M.  Hubbard, 
who  ordered  out  the  National  Guard  to  protect  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  from  the  invaders. 

Judge  Hubbard  deals  severely  with  Kelly  and  his 
men,  declaring  that  by  the  laws  of  every  State  in 
the  Union  they  are  vagrants.  He  says :  "  They 
entered  Iowa  nearly  three  ^7eeks  ago  and  are  travers- 
ing the  State  by  quartering  upon  the  people  for  sup- 
port in  time  of  peace.  The  whole  proceeding  is  un- 
lawful and  without  precedent,"  and  he  is  surprised 
"  that  not  a  single  public  officer  of  Iowa  has  requested 
Kelly  and  his  tramps  to  disband  and  go  to  work.  He 
declares  that  this  new  form  of  Anarchy  cannot  be  too 
soon  rebuked  and  throttled." 

Hon.  James  B.  Weaver,  who  has  the  second  article  in 
the  Midland,  writes  apinociatively  of  Kelly's  division 
of  the  indnstrijil  army,  calling  the  men  "Common- 
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weal  Crusaders."  He  thinks  that  the  armies  mar(;h- 
ing  across  the  country  are  destined  to  add  a  chapter 
of  thrilling  interest  to  the  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  "They  afford  us  a  vivid  forecast  of  the 
great  conflicts  and  reforms  \\'liich  are  to  make  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  early  years  of 
the  twentieth  centuries  the  most  important  epoch 
which  has  ever  dawned  upon  Christian  civilization." 
Relief,  he  says,  will  come  in  one  or  two  ways,  prob- 
ably both.  "  The  movement  should  expend  its  force 
at  the  ballot  box,  and  all  good  men  and  women  should 
at  once  unite  to  hold  it  to  this  solution.  If  it  is  met 
with  kindness  instead  of  repression,  the  task  will  be 
an  easy  one.  But  it  may  also  manifest  itself  in  scenes 
of  violent  disorder.  It  has  already  taken  on  the  latter 
phase  in  some  localities.  This  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored. If  Congress  and  State  legislatures  will  at 
once  come  forward  with  conservative,  remedial  legis- 
lation, the  whole  matter  can  be  healed  in  short  order. 
If  we  thrust  it  aside  it  must  be  at  our  own  peril,  for 
the  situation  will  not  await  our  convenience." 

The  Industrial  Crusade  of    1817. 

A  writer  in  the  Railicay  Conductor  finds  a  parallel 
to  the  Coxey  movement  in  the  march  of  the  Blanket- 
eers,  which  took  jilace  in  England  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1817,  and  thus  describes  that  crusade  : 

"  The  Blanketeers  were  a  body  of  men  who  marched 
to  London,  much  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Com- 
monwealers  are  now  marching  to  Washington,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  petitions  to  Parliament 
and  inducing  that  body  to  accede  to  their  demands 
for  the  enactment  of  certain  measures  of  reform  in 
the  government.  The  movement  had  its  origin 
among  the  weavers  of  Lancashire.  Early  in  March 
of  the  year  1817,  the  10th  of  the  month,  I  believe  it 
was,  a  vast  body  of  workingmen  assembled  in  St. 
Peter's  Field  at  Manchester  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  Parliamentary  reform  which 
was  just  then  agitating  the  country,  and  for  the  fur- 
ther purpose  of  organizing  an  army  which  should 
march  to  London  and  present  its  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment in  a  body.  This  meeting  was  called  the 
'  Blanket  Meeting,'  because  of  the  fact  that  those  who 
attended  were  observed  to  have  a  blanket,  or  large 
coat,  rolled  up  and  strapped,  knapsack  fashion,  to 
their  backs;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  those  who 
participated  in  the  movement  were  known  as 
'  Blanketeers.'  Some  carried  bundles  under  their 
arms;  some  carried  rolls  of  paper  in  their  hands, 
supi)0sed  to  be  petitions  which  liad  been  got  ready 
to  present  to  Parliament  upon  their  arrival  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  many  had  stout  walking  sticks  in  their 
hands  to  assist  them  on  their  journey.  The  magis- 
trates came  upon  the  field  wliere  tliis  nuM'ting  took 
place  and  read  Ww  Riot  act.  (One  week  before  this, 
on  March  :{,  the  Halx'as  Corpus  act  had  been  hus- 
X)ended  tlirowglioiit  tlui  kingdom,  under  '  An  ait  to 
einpovv<!r  his  MnjcHty  to  Hecure  and  detain  such  per- 
Hons  as  Ijis  Majesty  shall  siiMpect  are  conspiring 
HgaiiiHt  his  pei-Hon  )ind  governMient.') 

"  The  meeting  waM<liMperMe<l  by  the  military  and  the 


constables  ;  and  no  more  than  three  hundred  of  the 
Blanketeers,  without  leaders,  and  without  organiza- 
tion, began  their  straggling  march  toward  London. 
These  were  followed  by  a  body  of  constables  who  ap- 
prehended some  and  induced  others  to  desert,  until, 
when  the  Blanketeers  spread  their  blankets  at  Mac- 
clesfield, at  nine  o'clock  that  night,  they  numbered 
less  than  two  hundred.  These  kept  on  their  march, 
their  numbers  meanwhile  continually  decreasing  be- 
cause of  desertions  and  arrests  by  the  authorities 
along  the  line  of  march,  until  the  17th  of  the  month, 
when  a  mere  handful  of  the  original  Blanketeer  army 
reached  the  outskirts  of  London  and  concluded  to  dis- 
band without  having  accomplished  their  purpose  of 
appealing  to  Parliament. 

"  Many  of  the  men  went  into  the  Blanketeers  move- 
ment actuated  by  the  belief  that  it  was  the  most  effect- 
ive way  in  which  they  could  exercise  their  right  of 
petition  ;  but  the  belief  was  erroneous  ;  Parliament 
continued  in  its  vicious  course  of  manufacturing 
social  legislation  undisturbed  by  the  Blanketeer  move- 
ment :  and,  in  this  respect,  also,  history  will  no  doubt 
repeat  itself  with  regard  to  the  Commonwealers  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

The  Two  Per  Cent.   Interconvertible  Bond 

Idea. 

Mr.  George  Gunton,  in  his  Social  Economist,  has 
this  to  say  regarding  the  Coxey  2  per  cent,  inter- 
convertible bond  idea  :  "In  every  point  of  view  the 
scheme  is  without  merit.  It  is  vitally  at  war  with 
every  tendency  toward  a  secure  and  elastic  system  of 
money  lending  and  low  rates  of  interest.  If  the  gov- 
ernment notes  to  be  issued  under  it  should  be  made 
redeemable  in  coin,  almost  before  the  act  could  be 
passed  there  would  be  a  run  on  the  government  for 
its  coin  which  would  break  the  treasury.  There- 
upon gold  would  go  up  to  200  premium  at  a  jump,  and 
might  not  stop  until  it  reached  1,000.  It  would  place 
our  government  notes  about  where  the  Confederate 
notes  were  at  their  worst,  because  the  quantity  in 
which  Coxey'sarmy  could  borrow  notes  would  be  in- 
finitely beyond  any  known  to  Confederate,  Argentine 
or  *  South  Sea '  finance.  Moreover,  the  *  intercon- 
vertible bond '  idea  would  not  act  as  a  means  of  fund- 
ing the  legal  tender  notes  in  the  maimer  claimed. 
Those  who  would  want  to  borrow  would  be  of  the 
kind  to  whom  2  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  wouhl 
be  no  attraction.  Only  the  very  heaviest  lenders  care 
even  fm-  a  8.(50  per  cent.  bond.  No  one  can  imagnie 
busine.ss  men  investing  in  a  2  i*er  cent.  bond.  Hence. 
those  who  would  need  the  currency  would  n»'ver  need 
the  bond,  and  those  who  would  want  the  lK>nd  wouKl 
never  need  the  currency.  They  are  as  far  apart  as 
the  ct>wboys  ot  the  ranches  are  from  the  trust  coui- 
panie.s.  No  such  phenomenon  as  interconvertihilily 
or  elasticity  would  accompany  th**  measure. 

'•'Gen.'  Co.xey  nught  as  well  Iu>|k»  to  make  n»eat 
cht»ap  l»y  closing  all  butcher  slu>p8,  as  to  maki'  »ale-« 
of  interest  low  by  cK>sing  all  Ixmks.  C'h«'ap  mone>  i-» 
on»*  thing.  The  cheai*  ust^  ot  nu>ney  tov  a  jH'iiiKl  ^'t 
time  is  another.  M»«nt»y  is  ch»<ap  wht»n  it  ^wm  luit  <« 
little  way  in  the  purchase  of  contnuKli(i««M,  Uvhumv*  lU 
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large  volume  has  caused  prices  to  rise.  But  one  of 
the  commodities  which  money  has  to  purchase  is  in- 
terest itself — i.e.,  the  price  of  the  use  of  money  for  a 
period.  When  commodities  rise  in  money  price*,  this 
particular  commodity  of  interest  may  rise  with  the 
rest  or  not,  according  to  two  other  facts — viz.,  the 
facilities  which  are  afforded  to  lenders  of  money,  and 
the  general  profits  of  trade." 

"Homeless,  Taxless,  and  Nomadic." 

Secretary  Morton,  of  the  Department  of  Agricult- 
ure, concludes  an  article  on  "Protection  and  the 
Proletariat,"  in  the  North  American  Review,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Among  these  hundreds  of  misguided  persons 
there  are  probably  not  one  dozen  who  own  homes, 
either  in  the  country,  in  villages,  in  cities,  or  any- 
where else.  ^  The  majority  of  them  are  as  homeless, 
as  taxless,  and  as  nomadic  as  the  aborigines  of  this 
continent.  If  a  life  history  of  each  individual  of  the 
*  Coxey  Army '  could  be  truthfully  written,  it  would 
show,  no  doubt,  that,  with  a  few  honorable  excep- 
tions, the  multitude  now  following  the  reincarnations 
of  John  Lowism,  Greenbackism,  and  all  the  other 
isms  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  have,  each  one  of 
them,  paid  out,  from  birth  to  date,  more  money  for 
tobacco,  whiskey  and  beer  than  for  clothing,  educa- 
tion, taxes  and  food  all  put  together. 

^^  ^  Nihil  agendo  homines  male  agere  discunf — by 
doing  nothing  men  learn  to  do  ill.  And  the 
proletariat  has  learned  of  the  protectionist.  And 
putting  the  precepts  of  protection  into  practice,  the 
proletariat  petitions  for  pecuniary  aid  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  proclaims  for  paternalism  by  the 
American  Republic."' 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

DR.  WM.  A.  SCOTT,  Associate  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Economy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
attacks,  in  the  June  Chautauquan,  the  problem  of 
wealth  distribution  in  this  country.  Professor  Scott 
admits  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  statistical  data 
in  sufficient  fullness  to  give  any  attempted  explana- 
tion of  the  subject  the  force  of  a  demonstration  ;  but 
he  attempts  an  analysis  of  the  distributive  forces 
now  in  operation,  indicating  certain  observable  tend- 
encies, which  he  summarizes  as  follows  : 

"1.  As  population  increases  the  struggle  to  main- 
tain wages  becomes  more  severe,  the  pressure  being 
the  hardest  upon  the  unskilled  and  growing  less 
severe  upon  eacfi  higher  rank  of  laborers. 

"  2.  The  income  from  capital  constantly  tends  to 
diminish. 

"  3.  Monopoly  gains  tend  constantly  to  increase, 
and  to  absorb  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the 
Hocial  surplus. 

"4.  Profits  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations  when 
industry  is  subjected  to  sudden  and  unforeseen 
changeH,  and  upon  such  occasions  all  other  incomes 
are  interfered  with. 

"  P>om  these  tendencies  and   their   causes  several 


conclusions  are  apparent.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
clear  that  every  industrial  improvement  which 
cheapens  the  cost  of  production,  in  the  sense  that  it 
makes  possible  a  larger  product  with  the  same  ex- 
penditure of  labor  and  capital,  helps  both  laVjorers 
and  capitalists,  and  is  also  favorable  to  profits. 

TRUSTS  AND  MONOPOLIES. 

"  Such  improvements  make  room  for  an  increase 
of  population  without  lowering  wages,  and  make 
possible  the  utilization  of  inferior  industrial  oppor- 
tunities without  depressing  the  income  of  producers. 
Among  the  forces  tending  to  this  result  at  the  present 
time  by  no  means  the  least  in  importance  is  the  con- 
centration of  industry  which  results  in  a  wholesale 
production  of  monopolies  and  trusts.  Though  the 
owners  of  these  reap  constantly  increasing  rewards, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  community  reaps 
no  benefits  from  them.  A  natural  monopoly  is  in 
every  case  a  result  of  the  economizing  of  labor  and 
capital.  It  is  able  to  destroy  all  competition  because 
it  is  able  to  produce  cheaper  than  competitors.  It  is 
a  mistaken  policy  to  attempt  to  stop  these  industrial 
combinations,  or  to  put  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
their  formation. 

"  But  it  is  further  evident  that  ownership  of 
monopoly  privileges  is  the  chief  source  of  inequalities 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Attempts  to  remedy 
such  inequalities  must  aim  at  giving  the  community 
or  the  other  claimants  in  the  distribution  a  large 
share  of  these  gains.  The  real  opponents  at  the 
present  time  are  laborers,  capitalists  and  entrepre- 
neurs on  the  one  side  and  monopolists  on  the  other. 
The  warfare  between  employers  and  employed  grows 
more  severe  chiefly  because  the  struggle  of  both 
parties  to  hold  their  own  or  to  advance  is  rendered 
more  severe  by  the  pressure  of  the  monopolists.  So 
long  as  new  increments  of  labor  and  capital  are 
forced  down  to  lower  margins  of  employment  with- 
out compensatory  cheapenings  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  income  of  both  laborers  and  capitalists  must 
decline.  To  relieve  the  pressure  upon  these  classes 
and  to  distribute  it  equitably  throughout  society  they 
must  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  the 
l)roduction  which  is  carried  on  under  superior  con- 
ditions." 

PRODUCTION  MUST  GO  ON. 

Professor  Scott  maintains,  however,  that  no  step 
should  be  taken  to  secure  this  result  at  the  expense 
of  our  productive  powers.  "We  should  remedy  in- 
equalities in  the  distribution  of  wealth  without  inter- 
fering in  any  respect  with  production.  It  is  the 
weakness  of  our  radical  reformers  that  they  overlook 
this  important  principle.  Socialists,  anarchists  and 
Henry  Georgeites  alike,  despite  their  protestations  to 
the  contrary,  would  sacrifice  production  in  order  to 
accomplish  a  change  in  distribution.     .     .     . 

"  An  indispensable  condition  of  economic  prosperity 
is  a  large  per  capita  production  of  wealth.  In  order 
to  maintain  this  we  must  husband  our  natural  re- 
sources, as  well  as  improve  our  productive  lowers. 
If  we  avoid  the  hard  conditions  of  life  of  oar  Euro- 
pean neighbors  we  must  uiaintaiTi  a  better  proportion 
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than  they  between  population  and  opportnnites  for 
employment.  The  pressure  of  the  competition  of 
European  immigrants  upon  our  unskilled  laborers  is 
increasing  every  year,  and  some  restrictions  upon  this 
competition  seem  imperatively  to  be  demanded. 
Every  possible  facility  for  education  should  be  put 
within  the  reach  of  our  laboring  men,  for  education 
will  increase  their  efficiency,  raise  their  standard  of 
life,  and  increase  the  proportion  between  the  skilled 
and  the  unskilled.  We  should  give  every  possible 
facility  and  all  possible  encouragement  to  the  man- 
agers of  our  industrial  concerns,  and  to  this  end  we 
should  avoid  tariff  tinkering ;  put  our  currency  on  a 
permanently  sound  basis;  remove  all  uncertainty 
concerning  our  banking  policy  by  the  establishment 
of  a  perfectly  sound  and  adequate  banking  system ; 
and  in  the  interests  of  both  laborers  and  entrepreneurs 
settle  once  for  all  the  strike  question  by  introducing 
some  form  of  compulsory  arbitration.  Finally,  we 
should  put  the  burdens  of  taxation  so  far  as  possi- 
ble upon  monopoly  gains  and  seek  by  sale  of  fran- 
chises and  the  many  other  means  which  have  been 
suggested  by  conservative  people  to  transfer  as  large 
a  share  as  possible  of  monopoly  gains  to  the  corn- 
community."  

WHO  WILL  PAY  THE  BILLS  OF  SOCIALISM  ? 

IN  the Foruvi Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  discusses  in  a  characteris- 
tically pointed  manner  the  question  :  "  Who  ^vill  Pay 
the  Bills  of  Socialism  ?  "  Mr.  Godkin  himself  does  not 
consider  the  subject  a  timely  one,  not  seeing,  he  tells 
us,  '*any  signs  of  the  new  regime  in  the  world  out- 
side, except  in  extension  of  government  interference 
to  some  enterprises, '  affected,'  as  our  courts  say,  with 
a  '  public  use.'  "  It  is  apropos  of  the  recent  appear- 
ance of  several  noteworthy  books  on  socialism  that 
he  writes  to  show  the  futility  of  any  attempt  to  recon- 
ritruct  society  on  socialistic  lines. 

*'  Let  us  see,"  says  Mr.  Godkin,  *'  what  would  be  the 
result  of  distributing  among  labor  all  the  profit  and 
interest  on  capital  of  the  entire  country.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that,  if  we  took  it  all,  capital 
would  promptly  disappear,  and  next  year,  or  the  year 
after,  labor  would  have  to  depend  on  its  own  resources. 
Besides  this,  the  socialistic  programme  makes  no  pro- 
vision tor  saving  ;  the  money  is  all  to  go  in  furniture, 
or  amusements  and  transportation.  The  capitalistic 
or  saving  class— or,  in  other  words,  the  class  which 
every  year  keeps  back  part  of  the  national  income  for 
use  next  year — would  vanish  from  the  scene.  We  be- 
lieve •  the  State'  is,  in  the  new  regime,  to  play  the  v)art 
of  the  (Mpitalist,  but  it  could  not  withhold  from  hil)or 
th(}  nHiiiris  of  living  with  the  comfort  recjuired  by  the 
new  creed. 

A    PUOHLKM    IN    DIVISION. 

*•  The  total  wealth  of  tlu)  United  States,  according 
to  the  censuH  of  IHUO  — tliat  is,  the  total  existing  prod- 
net  of  land,  labor,  and  Hjiving— WiiH  $(55.0:{7.()l)l.Il)7  ; 
the  )»o|)ul<itioii  of  the  country  w>im  at  the  HiuiKMhito 
Q2M22Mrii).  Evenly  divided,  thin  would  j^ive  i|ll,():iU 
per  caput,  or  >i  littlo  more  than  $5, ()()()  jwr  family  on 


the  commonly  accepted  basis  of  five  persons  to  a 
family.  If  the  laborer  spent  his  $5,000  at  once  in 
making  himself  comfortable,  of  course  he  would,  ?^ 
well  as  the  country  at  large,  be  worse  off  than  ever. 
He  would,  in  fact,  be  plunged  at  once  into  a  very 
hopeless  kind  of  poverty.  But  suppttse  he  invested 
it.  it  would  not  yield  him  over,  say,  6  per  cent,  at 
present  rates  of  interest.  This  would  make  his  in- 
come $300  a  year,  or  about  $6  a  week.  It  is  evident 
that  he  could  on  this  make  no  material  change  in  his 
style  of  living.  Six  dollars  a  week  does  not  go  far  in 
rent,  and  furniture,  and  dinners,  and  amusements. 
We  have  no  r tatistics  showing  the  annual  income  of 
the  United  States,  but  if  we  put  it  down  as  6  per 
cent,  on  the  total  accumulated  wealth,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly not  underestimate  it.  This  interest  would  be 
$3,903,225,473.  which,  divided  among  the  population, 
would  give  $63.31  a  bead,  or  $311.55  per  family  of  five 
persons, — that  is,  less  than  a  doUai*  a  day." 

The  notion  that  there  is  a  reservoir  of  wealth  some- 
where, either  in  the  possession  of  the  government  or 
the  rich,  which  might  be  made  to  diffuse  "plenty 
through  a  smiling  land,  is,"  declares  Mr.  Godkin, 
"  a  delusion  which  nearly  all  the  writings  of  the 
ethical  economists  tend  to  spread,  and  it  is  probably 
the  most  mischievous  delusion  which  has  ever  tiiken 
hold  of  the  popular  mind. 

WHERE  SHOULD  WE  FIND  OUR  "BOSSES?" 

**  Next  in  importance  to  the  delusion  that  there  is 
somewhere  a  great  reservoir  of  wealth,  which  can 
still  be  drawn  on  for  the  general  good,  is  the  delu- 
sion that  there  is  somewhere  a  reservoir  of  wisdom 
still  untapped  which  can  be  drawn  on  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  new  law  of  distribution.  Not  only  is  this 
current,  biit  some  of  the  philosophers  have  got  it  into 
their  heads  that  if  our  politicians  had  more  money  to 
spend,  and  more  places  to  bestow,  they  would  be- 
come purer  and  nobler  and  more  public-spiritetl. 
This  theory  is  so  much  opposed  to  the  experience  of 
the  human  race,  that  we  are  hardly  more  called  on 
to  argue  against  it  than  against  the  assertion  that 
there  will  be  no  winter  next  year.  We  mast  take  it 
for  granted  that  what  is  meant  is  that  there  is  some- 
where a  class  of  men  whose  services  are  now  lost  to 
the  world  who  would  come  into  the  field  for  the  work 
of  production  and  distribution  under  the  new  regime, 
and  display  a  talent  and  discrelii^n  and  judgment, 
which  now  cannot  be  had  either  for  love  or  money, 
for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  world.  Any  isahuy  is, 
to-day,  smalt  for  a  competent  railroad,  mining,  or 
mill  manager  ;  but  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  when 
the  State  took  charge  of  the  great  work  of  ilothing 
and  feeding  and  employing  the  comnmnity.  men 
would  be  found  in  abMiulance  to  *'vo  that  '  iihal 
justice'  was  done,  at  alH>ut  |3.(HK)  a  year.  \\\\\, 
there  is  no  sign  of  suih  men  at  prt>sei»t.  NoIhhIv 
knows  of  their  oxiHtence.  The  piMlmMlitie«  i»f 
biology,  j)hyHiologv.  |>sycholi»gy,  and  HiH-ioloifV  «>>» 
all  against  lh«>ir  existence.  Tlu*  opiH>rtiinilw^  f»>r 
diMpluy  of  their  tah^ntA  even  now  are  iuuniMiNtv  miuI 
yrt   thry  do  not  up|K>ar.     Nolnuly  miVM  he  htii*  ovtvr 
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seen  them.  Nobody  pretends  that  they  could  be 
found,  except  the  ethical  economists,  and  they  never 
mention  their  names  or  habitat.  In  fact,  as  in  Bell- 
amy's case,  the  writers  of  the  social  romances  are 
compelled  to  make  them  unnecessary  by  predicting  a 
change  in  human  nature  which  will  make  us  all 
wise,  just,  industrious,  and  self-denying." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  SOCIALISM  IN  ENGLAND. 

MR.  ROBERT  WALLACE,  M.P.,  has  the  first 
place  in  the  Fortnightly  with  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Future  of  Parties  in  England."  He 
chiefly  conceras  himself  with  what  should  be  and 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  relation  to  Socialism.  Mr.  Wallace  is  uncomfort- 
al)le  over  the  way  in  which  things  are  going,  and  he 
raises  his  voice  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the 
pelican  in  the  wilderness  or  the  sparrow  upon  the 
house  tops,  to  warn  his  brother  Liberals  as  to  what 
they  should  do  in  view  of  the  probable  progress  of 
Socialism : 

THE  COMING  CONFLICT. 

"  There  are  many  signs  that  a  great  conflict  is  ap- 
proaching on  the  central  social  question,  and  existing 
parties,  with  governments  actual  or  possible,  will 
have  to  make  up  their  minds  what  to  do  in  the  mat- 
ter. There  is  not  only  the  consideration  that  with 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  an 
attempt  to  revise  and  remodel  their  condition  was 
bound  to  come  :  there  are  also  the  actual  facts  of  the 
situation.  Socialism  is  undoubtedly  a  gi'owing  creed, 
attracting  the  attention  and  belief  not  only  of  less 
well-informed  people,  but  of  persons  of  the  highest 
intelligence  and  culture.  Probably  in  a  few  years  it 
will  come,  not  into  a  universal,  but  a  very  widespread 
acceptation.  The  popular  religious  instinct  seems 
also  not  unlikely  a  Socialistic  propaganda.  Tliis  in- 
stinct is  at  present  very  ably  out  of  employment." 

WHAT  IS  SOCIALISM? 

People  differ  as  to  what  Socialism  is.  We  are  all 
Socialists  now-a-days,  but  Socialism,  as  Mr.  Wallace 
uses  it,  means  the  coUectivist  principle  of  Carl  Marx 
carried  to  an  extreme  point.     He  says  : 

"  '  Socialism  '  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  going  to 
be  politically  formidable,  and  as  set  forth  by  its  re- 
sponsible propagandists,  is  a  very  clear  and  well- 
defined  sclieme  indeed.  It  means  the  annihilation  of 
private  capital,  the  management  of  all  industrial 
production  and  distribution  by  the  State,  when 
goveiTuneiit  shall  bo  the  sole  farmer,  manufacturer, 
carrier  and  storekeeper,  and  we  shall  all  be  turned 
into  civil  servants  under  the  control  and  in  the  i)ay 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  day.  On  the  face  of  it  this 
Bcheine  promises  to  do  away  with  one  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  existing  social  (»rd(;r.  Under  it, 
whether  everybody  can  be  made  well-to-do  or  not, 
nobody  is  likely  to  be  mu(;h  bett(;r  off  tiian  his  neigh- 
bor, except  thrfjugh  jobbery  or  dishonesty. 

WHY  IT  MAY  SlK'CKfCD. 

"  ThlH  latter  consideration  will  probably  prove  one 
of  the  most  ix)werf  ul  in  procuring  a  favorable  reception 


for  the  Socialistic  gospel.  There  is  a  look  of  universal 
justice  abonts  it.  There  is  a  certain  magnificence, 
both  moral  and  material,  in  the  Socialistic  concep- 
tion which  is  apt  of  itself  to  impart  conviction  to 
those  whose  interset  it  is  to  be  convinced. 

"As  regards  its  promoters,  I  cannot  regard  them 
as  featherheads.  The  men  I  have  mentioned,  how- 
ever, look  uncommonly  like  the  advance  guard  one 
generally  reads  of  in  connection  with  successful 
movements.  They  have  pertinacity,  capacity  for 
popular  speech,  and  that  dash  of  fanaticism  which 
gives  courage  and  attracts  faith.  Such  men  always 
make  a  way  for  their  cause. 

WHY    IT    IS  LIKELY  TO  FAIL. 

"  I  admit  all  this  more  reluctantly  than  readily,  in- 
asmuch as  I  ain  not  myself,  as  at  present  advised,  a 
believer  in  Socialism.  For  one  thi  ig,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  scheme  can  ever  be  set  up.  As  a  prelimi- 
nary, it  requires  tlie  destruction  of  the  private  capital- 
ist as  such.  I  do  not  think  the  capitalist  will  allow 
himself  to  be  destroyed. 

*'  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  take  kindly  at  all  to 
the  idea  of  being  a  civil  servant,  to  be  drilled  and 
dragooned,  bullied  and  fined  b^'  a  departmental  head  ; 
I  want  the  chance  of  cutting  out  a  career  for  myself, 
and  would  rather  have  a  crust  of  bread  and  liberty  . 
than  two  crusts  and  restraint  or  slavery.  | 

W^HEN  SOCIALISM  IS  NOT  SOCIALISM. 

Although  Mr.  Wallace  opposes  his  prospective  con- 
version intD  a  civil  servant — a  class  which,  according 
to  his  observation,  is  by  no  means  particularly  happy 
or  contented — he  is  not  opposed  to  very  considerable 
installments  of  Socialism.  He  says  :  "  Factory,  mines 
and  railway  legislation,  even  the  eight-hours  day,  are 
not  Socialistic,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  leave 
th  -  existence  of  private  capitalism  intact.  They  reg- 
ulate it  by  a  practicable  moral  standard,  and  by  thus 
ensuring  it  a  longer  life,  are  really  anti-Socialistic." 

LIBERALS  SHOULD  STAND  FOR  LIBERTY. 

In  view  of  this  prospective  advance  of  the  Socialist 
propaganda,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  the  En- 
glish Liberals  should  do.  Mr.  Wallace  has  no  doubt 
upon  this  subject.  He  says:  "But  it  is  one  thing 
to  assist  me  in  working  out  my  career,  and  another 
to  deprive  me  of  my  career  altogether,  and  that  is 
what  scientific  Socialism  proposes.  I  am  no  longer  to 
be  my  own  master,  free  to  do  with  and  for  myself 
what  I  like  and  can.  I  am  not  to  belong  to  myself, 
but  to  the  State,  whose  serf  I  am  virtually  to  be. 

"  The  courageous,  the  straightforward,  and  there- 
fore, in  the  end,  the  wisest  thing  for  the  Liberal  party 
to  do  would  be  to  announce  that  it  is  not,  and  does 
not  mean  to  be.  Socialist  in  the  special  sense,  that 
while  it  is  willing,  on  the  immemorial  lines,  to  develop 
State  service  of  the  individual  to  the  verge  of  endan- 
gering individual  liberty  and  national  strength  of 
cliaracter,  it  draws  the  line  at  an  attempt  to  make 
government  the  national  breadwinner. 

"  If  the  Liberal  capitalists  believe  in  themselves  and 
in  their  professed  doctrine  of  "trust  in  the  people." 
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why  do  they  not  start  an  anti-Socialist  mission  of 
their  own,  argue  the  matter  out  before  the  people, 
and  leave  them  to  judge  after  full  information  on 
both  sides  ?  If  they  are  afraid  of  this— and  their  hesi- 
tation about  payment  of  members  looks  like  it— they 
are  in  a  false  position. 

"  Should  other  councils,  however,  prevail,  and  con- 
cessions substantially  Socialistic  or  hostile  to  rightful 
individual  liberty  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
certain  persons  rather  than  certain  principles  in 
power,  the  Independent  Labor  party,  despite  their 
alleged  difficulty  in  procuring  party  funds,  may  ulti- 
mately have  a  fairly  brave  time.  The  partial  sub- 
mission of  the  Liberal  party  without  argument  wall 
seem  to  the  masses  of  the  electorate  a  tacit  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  truth  of  Socialism  and  add  immensely 
to  its  party  strength." 

HOW  TO  REFORM  THE  TRAMP. 

MR.  E.  HOFER,  in  the  Overland  Monthly,  pro- 
poses a  plain  but  somewhat  novel  remedy  for 
the  solution  of  the  tramp  problem.  His  investiga- 
tions on  the  subject  lead  him  to  the  following  con- 
clusion : 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  enact  laws  that  shall 
regulate  the  tramp,  and  protect  its  citizens  against 
him.  Let  a  stockade  of  several  hundred  acres  of  wild 
land— timber  land  whenever  it  can  be  had— be  in- 
closed and  owned  by  the  county  in  each  county  in 
the  State.  In  the  other  States  where  this  is  not 
practicable,  a  smaller  stockade  for  other  employment 
must  be  used.  But  in  the  newer  States  the  most 
profitable  employment  for  compulsory  labor  must  re- 
main the  subjugation  of  wdd  land.  Within  this 
stockade  let  plain  barracks  be  erected  on  the  cottage 
plan.  By  proper  direction  all  this  can  be  done  by 
tramp  labor.  Let  straw  and  blankets  be  supplied, 
and  an  open  fireplace  for  each  cottage.  Only  the 
actual  necessities  of  shelter  and  comfort  should  be 
supplied  for  the  novice  who  is  sentenced  to  the  bar- 
racks. The  plainest  and  cheapest  food  should  be  sup- 
plied in  abundance,  and  all  tobacco  and  liquor  cut 
off.  A  uniform  of  duck  or  other  material  must  be 
supplied,  that  all  may  be  known  by  their  having  the 
same  appearance  everywhere,  and  all  other  clothing 
destroyed.  A  free  bath  should  be  supplied,  and  all 
required  to  take  it.  Tlieir  labor  should  be  clearing 
and  tilling  the  land  in  this  inclosure  by  hand.  There 
should  be  no  labor-saving  machinery  employed  in  a 
tranipery,  as  this  institution  might  be  named.  The 
land  shall  be  cleared  with  mattock  and  axe.  The 
Hoil  shall  be  tilled  with  spade  and  hoe,  as  is  done  in 
England  and  Franco  to  this  day.  This  would  afford 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  labor  within  one  in- 
closure. 

SENTENCK   IIIM  TO   IIAUD   LABOR. 

*'  The  Hentences  to  the  trampery  should  come  from 
the  county  or  jjolice  (MuntH,  and  should  be  ind('finitt\ 
but  never  for  Iomh  tiino  than  t«)  nrnkf  tin*  cure  of 
tranipisui  radical.  Wlu^never  the  disorganized  citi- 
zen biir.anie  orgaMiz«i<l  and  capabln  «)f  srU"  Miippurt 
and  Holf-direction  as  a  fntn  man,  li«'  r..uM  In-  allowed 


to  go  on  parole.  But  until  then  he  must  lose  his 
identity,  his  freedom,  and  his  vote,  just  as  completely 
as  the  man  in  the  state  prison.  A  system  of  rewards 
for  meritorious  conduct  should  be  invented,  to  draw 
out  and  develop  the  best  services  and  the  best  traits 
of  the  men.  As  soon  as  trusties  could  be  found,  they 
could  be  let  out  in  bands  of  ten  or  twenty  to  clear 
lands  in  the  neighborhood,  which  work  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  on  both  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  in 
parts  of  the  South,  is  now  done  by  Chinese  labor. 
Within  the  stockade  his  labor  could  be  made  remu- 
nerative by  preparing  the  wood  he  cuts  for  firewood, 
and  the  products  he  grows  should  be  entirely  for  his 
own  maintenance  and  support.  Then  he  would  sim- 
ply be  not  a  tax  on  the  rest  of  the  community,  as  he 
now  is,  and  that,  too,  on  those  least  able  to  bear  it. 
Uniformed,  restrained,  and  employed,  he  would  be- 
come self-supporting, — he  w^ould  cease  to  be  a  terror 
to  the  community,  and  would  no  longer  be  a  burden 
upon  the  tax  payer." 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES  COMPARED. 

7"" HE  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  con- 
tributes to  the  Neiv  Remeiv  an  article  on  munic- 
ipal government  which  is  especially  interesting  to 
American  readers  since  it  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  con- 
trast between  the  methods  of  governing  cities  in 
England  and  our  comitry. 

The  present  system  of  municipal  government  in 
England  was  inaugurated  by  the  passage  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  act  of  1835.  This  act  restored  the 
old  municipal  principle, which  had  been  overlaid  and 
obscured  by  corruption  and  innovation.  While  it  did 
little  in  the  way  of  extending  the  powei-s  of  the 
municipal  corporations,  it  established  a  true  popular 
constituency  and  administration,  strictly  responsible 
to  it,  so  that  to-day,  says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  large 
town  in  England  "is  in  large  measure  responsible 
for  the  lives,  the  health,  the  education,  the  comfort 
and  the  happiness  of  the  whole  conmiunity.  It  con- 
trols the  police  and  is  answerable  for  i)ublic  order  ;  it 
may  also  establish  and  maintain  a  fire  brigade  :  it 
manages  the  drainage,  the  sewage  and  the  lighting 
of  the  town  ;  it  has  the  care  of  the  streets  and  the 
footways ;  it  initiates  and  carries  out  all  works  of 
jmblic  improvement,  which  in  some  cases  includes 
bridges,  docks,  wharves,  and  in  the  Ltincashire  towns, 
a  share  of  the  Ship  Canal. 

SANITARY  AND  OTHER  FUNCTIONS. 

*'It  is  the  sanitary  authority,  and  by  nuaus  ot  a 
large  staff"  of  inspectors  it  t'XtTcises  cKkso  sujH'rvisiou 
over  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  whole  {Ktpula- 
tioii  ;  while  it  can  niakt^  by  laws  regulating  the  i\>n- 
Htruction  of  all  houses  juul  luiildiius  within  the 
borough. 

"  It  has  pow»«r  lo  e.-^uiMish  a  hi'spital  i>'i  uiuv  lum^ 
diseaHt<M  ;  to  vvvct  antl  maintain  a  lunatic  iisvlum,  atul 
to  providt»  u  cemetery  and  mortuaries, 

"  It  can  provide  baths  an<l   w  i  '  '  ..^> 

purchase  anil  lay  t>ut  paiknund  . 
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"  It  superintends  the  execution  of  the  law  with  re- 
gard to  weights  and  measures,  contagious  diseases 
(animals),  burials,  etc.,  and  is  the  local  authority  for 
almost  innumerable  other  general  acts. 

"In  connection  with  education,  it  may  maintain 
free  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  schools  of  art, 
technical  schools  and  industrial  schools. 

'•  It  may  acquire  all  public  monopolies  in  its  juris- 
diction, and  under  this  head  many  corporations  al- 
ready possess  the  markets  and  the  right  of  levying 
tolls,  the  supply  of  gas  and  water,  the  control  of 
electric  lighting  and  the  tramways. 

"Finally,  it  generally  enjoys  an  ex-offi,cio  representa- 
tion, which  in  many  cases  is  equivalent  to  control,  on 
some  of  the  principal  charities  and  educational  insti- 
tutions, such  as  almshouses,  orphanages  and  grammar 
schools  within  the  borough." 

LESSOXS  FROM  AMERICA. 

The  administration  of  cities  is  in  principle  identical 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  says  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. "  Yet  there  appears  to  be  a  general  concurrence 
of  opinion  across  the  Atlantic,  as  evidenced  in  the 
writings  of  many  authorities  of  eminence  and  im- 
partiality, that  the  municipal  government  of  such  im- 
portant cities  as  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
many  others  is  lamentably  ineffective,  extravagant, 
and  even  corrupt ;  while  in  Washington,  the  seat  of 
the  government,  the  results  of  corporate  manage- 
ment were  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  corporation  has 
been  abolished,  and  the  administration  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
federal  government  itself. 

"  It  is  evident  then  that  it  is  not  enough,  as  some 
of  our  legislators  think,  to  *  place  the  management  of 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves  '  in  order 
to  insure  the  proper  conduct  of  local  business.  Local 
government  is  not  an  automatic  machine  which, 
when  once  started,  may  be  confidently  expected  to 
run  for  ever,  producing  satisfactory  work.  It  is 
liable  to  get  out  of  order  ;  it  may  be  shunted  on  to 
wrong  lines  ;  and  it  is  important  to  note  the  con- 
ditions which,  in  England  at  any  rate,  have  hitherto 
maintained  the  efficiency  of  this  great  instrument. 
If  we  neglect  them,  if  we  are  careless  in  insisting  upon 
them,  there  is  no  such  inherent  virtue  in  the  principle 
of  self-government  as  will  preserve  us  from  the 
abuses  and  defects  which  have  crept  into  the  Ameri- 
can system. 

EVILS  OF   AMERICAN  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

"  The  cardinal  evils  of  the  American  administration 
seem  to  be  incompetence  and  lack  of  personal  re- 
sign sibility,  and  the  cause  of  these  defects  will  prob- 
a\Ay  ))e  found  in  the  system  of  appointing  and  re- 
munerating the  officials  by  which  the  work  is  carried 
out.  In  all  cases  where  the  fatal  mistake  has  been 
made  of  distributing  temporary  mnnif;i[)al  api>oint- 
ments  as  the  rewards  of  political  fidelity,  on  the 
principle  of  the  spoils  to  the  victors,  the  result  has 
invariably  been  the  demoralization  of  municipal 
service. " 


MUNICIPAL  HOUSEKEEPING  IN  GERMANY. 

IN  the  Century  for  June,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  writes 
on  "The  Government  of  German  Cities,"  and 
in  the  July  number  of  that  magazine  he  continues 
his  study  in  a  further  article  under  the  title  "  What 
German  Cities  do  for  Their  Citizens."  The  two  arti- 
cles are  in  such  close  sequence  in  subject  matter  and 
treatment  that  we  quote  from  them  as  a  whole,  since 
the  editors  of  the  Century  have  been  kind  enough  to 
furnish  us  with  advance  sheets  of  the  July  number. 
Dr.  Shaw's  first  paper  is  devoted  largely  to  a  com- 
parative discussion  of  the  administrative  systems  of 
the  German  municipalities.  The  Teutonic  example 
in  "municipal  housekeeping"  is  peculiarly  valuable 
to  Americans  ;  the  magnificent  results  accomplished 
in  the  municipal  economy  in  Germany  have  risen  to 
the  occasion  of  an  unprecedented  growth  in  city 
population,  to  which  the  scientific  temperament  and 
thorough  industry  of  the  Kaiser's  citizens  have  re- 
responded  quickly  and  effectively. 

Dr.  Shaw  clears  away  the  prevalent  impression 
that  the  municipal  work  accomplished  in  Europe  has 
not  a  direct  analogy  to  the  problems  of  American 
towns  because  of  our  different  conditions.  The  most 
frequent  objection  to  the  citation  of  European 
analogies  is  that  American  cities  have  grown  so  fast 
that  the  factors  in  their  government  are  differenit 
from  those  in  the  old  and  gradually  developed 
European  cities.  Dr.  Shaw  shows,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  German  towns  have  actually,  in  the  last 
generation,  grown  faster  than  American  municipali- 
ties during  the  same  period,  and  he  proves  his  posi- 
tion by  incontrovertible  specific  comparisons.  Berlin's 
population  has  increased  much  more  than  New 
York's  or  Philadelphia's,  and  the  actual  increase  in 
the  German  capital  has  been  more  than  the  number 
added  to  Chicago's  citizens,  though  the  latter's  rela- 
tive gain  has  been  higher. 

Hamburg  has  gained  300,000  citizens  in  fifteen 
years  while  Boston  was  gaining  100,000,  and  has  grown 
twice  as  fast  as  Baltimore  ;  Leipsic's  increase  in  popu- 
lation has  exceeded  that  of  St.  Louis  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  so  on  down  the  list. 

Nor  have  American  cities  a  justifiable  plea  in  their 
extreme  youth  for  their  shortcomings  in  housekeep- 
ing. Under  heavier  taxes  and  with  less  wealth,  the 
German  towns  have  been  reconstructed  to  meet  the 
fin  de  siecle  requirements  almost  universally. 

Especially  in  the  matter  of  traffic  and  transit  has 
the  recent  development  of  the  German  towns  been 
most  noteworthy,  and  in  these  transportation  revolu- 
tions the  policy  of  rearrangement  has  been  based  on 
the  inclusion  of  outlying  territories.  "  The  suburban 
tendency,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  is  the  key  to  recent 
municipal  development  everywhere.  This  tendency 
demands  the  distinct  recognition  of  a  series  of  main 
thoroughfares  that  shall  make  easy  the  movement  of 
I)opulation  to  and  from  the  business  center.  No  such 
condition  of  things  was  recognized  fifty  years  ago. 
All  German  cities  are  now  adjusting  their  street 
systems  to  the  demands  for  quick  transit.     The  usual 
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American  system  is  the  simple  checkerboanl.  The 
German  system  is  a  combination  of  tlie  radial  and 
concentric  with  the  rectangular  and  parallel ;  and  it 
needs  no  aru^nment  to  show  that  the  combination  sys- 
tem is  by  far  the  most  conv^ient.  Main  thorough- 
fares in  German  cities  are  to-day  more  conveniently 
planned  and  carried  through  than  in  American 
cities." 

In  the  questions  of  railroad  termini,  of  docks,  quays 
and  pubUc  warehouses  there  are  magnificent  pro- 
visions in  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Dresden  and  other  cities 
Avitii  which  American  facilities  contrast  very  piti- 
fully. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  FRAMEWORK. 

Since  1808  the  municipalities  have  been  recognized 
as  entities,  with  full  rights  of  self-government.  The 
scheme  of  administration  consists  in  general  of  an 
elective  municipal  council,  with  an  executive  body 
composed  of  a  burgomaster  (mayor)  with  associates 
chosen  by  the  council.  The  council  is  chosen  by 
Wahlnidiiver,  who  are  elected  by  popular  vote — the 
franchise  being  based  on  a  tax-paying  qualification 
which  excludes  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  men  old  enough 
to  vote. 

The  elected  council  is,  as  Dr.  Shaw  emphaticalh^ 
puts  it,  "the  vital  fact  "  in  the  administrative  scheme. 
*'  It  finds  the  burgomaster,  designates  his  expert  as- 
sociates of  the  magisterial  coterie,  supplies  the  means 
for  carrying  on  the  city  government,  and  i*epresents 
in  its  own  enlightenment,  ability  and  aspirations  the 
standard  and  the  character  of  the  community's  prog- 
ress. It  is  to  this  body  that  one  must  go  to  discover 
the  secret  of  the  consistency  and  continuity  of  German 
municipal  policy."  The  councilors  hold  office  for  six 
years  in  Prussian  cities,  with  renewal  in  three  install- 
ments ;  other  cities  have  three,  five,  and  nine  j'ear 
terms.  The  average  size  is  fifty  members  among  the 
more  important  cities. 

The  German  municipal  council  is  a  magnificently 
effective  body  of  prosperous  burghers.  "They  are," 
says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  as  a  rule,  very  excellent  citizens.  It  is 
considered  a  high  honor  to  be  elected  to  the  council. 
Membership  is  a  title  of  dignity  that  merchants,  pro- 
fessional men  and  scholars  are  usually  eager  to  liold. 
No  salaries  are  paid  to  the  councilors,  and  a  penalty  is 
attached  to  refusal  to  serve  if  elected.  The  sentiment 
toward  these  positions  is  much  the  same  in  Germany 
as  in  Great  Britain,  thougli  stronger  with  men  of 
high  education  in  German  than  in  British  towns.  The 
re-election  of  good  ccMincilors  term  after  term  is 
common  in  both  countries." 

THE   BURGOMASTER   AND   HIS  STAFF  OF  EXPERTS. 

"  The  burgomaster  and  mngistratos  are  the  most 
liiglily  tniiiKid  ♦•xperts  that  a  (icrniMii  city  can  hccurt*. 
The  burgcjmastcr  is  an  expert  in  tb(<  general  art  of 
municipal  administration.  AsKOciattul  with  him  in 
the  m.'igisterial  council  ar(^  rxpertH  in  law,  «»xpertM  in 
finance,  rxperts  in  ('(bicatioii  toadiiiinisttM'  tho  schools, 
nxpertH  in  on^fineeiinj?  to  overMoo  jjublic  works  of 
<vory  cli/iracter.  nxpnrts  in   sanitary  HciMiue,  «^x|M>r^M 


in  public  charity,  experts  in  forestry  and  park  man- 
agement, experts  in  the  technical  and  business  man- 
agement of  water  and  gas  supplies,  and  so  on.  The 
analogy  would  not  be  perfect,  but  it  would  answer 
roughly  to  compare  the  governmental  structure  of  a 
German  city  with  that  of  a  railway  corporation,  in 
which  the  board  of  directors,  chosen  by  the  stock- 
holders, appoint  a  general  superintendent  or  manager, 
a  general  passenger  agent,  a  general  freight  agent,  a 
chief  legal  officer,  a  cliief  engineer,  a  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  and  other  general  officers,  and  leave 
to  these  high-salaried  experts,  drawn  from  the  serv- 
ice of  various  other  transportation  companies,  al- 
most the  entire  management  and  operation  of  the 
road.  The  shareholders  represent  the  voters  of  Ber- 
lin, let  us  say  ;  the  board  of  directors  are  the  munic- 
ipal council ;  the  general. superintendent  is  the  chief 
burgomaster  ;  and  the  general  officers  at  the  head  of 
departments  are  the  magiiti*ates." 

THE  SALARIES  OF  MUNICIPAL  OFFICERS. 

Pai-t  of  these  expert  executive  officers  are  salaried, 
part  unsalaried,  the  heavier  and  more  regular  duties 
being  generally  assigned  to  the  first  class.  As  to  the 
remuneration  necessary  to  attract  such  officers.  Dr. 
Shaw  says  :  "  The  mayor  of  Berlin  receives  30,000 
marks  ($7,500).  and  the  salaries  of  other  German  may- 
ors range  from  that  figure  down  to  about  10,000  marks 
($3,500).  The  deputy  burgomaster  has  the  next  high- 
est salary— 18,000  marks  in  Berlin,  and  from  G,(H;0  to 
12.000  in  other  cities.  The  average  pay  of  the  Berlin 
magistrates  is  about  12,500  marks,  while  if  one  should 
average  a  hundred  or  more  German  towns,  great  and 
small,  the  current  yearly  pay  of  this  class  of  expert 
officials  would  be  found  to  be  about  G,000  marks 
($1,500).  Such  remuneration  is  tempting  enough  to 
give  the  cities  an  abundant  supply  of  trained  talent 
from  the  universities  and  technical  schools,  and  from 
the  various  lines  of  State  service." 

WHAT  THIS  GOVERNMENT  ACCOMPLISHES. 

Dr.  Shaw's  second  article  tells  of  the  more  impor- 
tant results  obtained  from  this  fine  organization. 
Tiiese  results  cover  every  field  of  organized  en- 
deavor;  "it  is  the  business  of  the  municipality  to 
promote  in  every  feasible  way  its  ovrii  welfiu'e  and 
the  welfare  of  its  citizens." 

"The  German  city  holds  itself  res])onsible  for  the 
education  of  all ;  for  the  provijsion  of  anmseuieut, 
and  tlie  means  of  recreation  ;  for  the  adaptation  of 
tlu'  training  of  the  young  to  the  neces.Mties  of  gain- 
ing a  livelihood ;  for  the  health  of  fatnilies ;  for 
the  moral  interests  of  all :  for  the  civilizing  of  the 
people;  for  the  promoti»>n  of  individual  thiift:  f»'r 
protection  from  various  misfortunes;  for  the  devel- 
opment of  advantages  and  o[)portunities  in  onler  to 
promote  th»^  industrial  and  commercial  wt'll  Unn^  ; 
and  incidentally  for  the  supply  of  common  Hervicty* 
ami  the  introduction  of  conv»<niences.  The  methinld 
it  employ."^  to  gain  its  t^ids  art*  w»>mt»limej»  thtv*^  ad- 
vocated by  the  Kocialists,  »uul  Hometiuu»M  they  art* 
dliim«<tri(^ally  opposite." 
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THE  RECONSTRUCTION   OF  BERLIN. 

In  the  Capital,  the  record  of  public  improvements 
made  since  1861  is  most  impressive.  The  munici- 
pality has  built  new  and  handsome  boulevards  and 
suburbs  ;  the  Spree  has  been  dredged,  inclosed  in 
massive  walls,  flanked  with  capacious  stone  quays,  and 
bridged  with  iron  structures  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  wooden  ones. 

The  municipality  has  created  an  improved  system 
of  water  supply,  "  a  great  series  of  sanitary  institu- 
tions, including  municipal  slaughter-houses  and 
market  halls,  hospitals  for  infection?  diseases,  unified 
aiTangements  for  public  and  private  cleansing,  and 
systematic  inspection  of  food,  houses,  and  all  con- 
ditions affecting  the  public  health.  The  beginnings  of 
the  municipal  gas  manufacture  had  dated  from  about 
1870,  and  the  success  of  the  expeiiment  led  to  very 
great  enlargements  in  1875.  Meanwhile,  education 
had  been  municipalized  with  an  energy  and  thorough- 
ness perhaps  unprecedented  anywhere.  Manufact- 
ures and  railways  had  been  encouraged,  and  techni- 
cal and  practical  education  had  been  so  arranged  as 
to  promote  Berlin's  develox)ment  as  a  center  of  indus- 
try. Parks,  recreation-grounds,  and  gymnastic  es- 
tablishments were  provided  for  the  people." 

DISPOSAL  OF  SEWAOE. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these  enter- 
prises is  the  new  sewage  system.  Instead  of  sending 
all  the  drainage  into  the  Spree,  it  is  now  distributed 
by  scientific  irrigation  over  an  area  of  thirty  square 
acres  of  farm  lands,  which  have  become  so  produc- 
tive in  consequence  of  this  fertilization  that  in  a  few 
years  the  farms  will  become  enormously  profitable 
to  the  city  ;  while  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  the 
system  is  an  unqualified  success. 

In  Hamburg,  since  its  inclusion  in  the  Zollverein  a 
magnificent  new  city  hall  has  been  built,  and  what 
is  far  more  lastingly  important,  the  most  elaborate 
filter  system  in  the  world  has  been  constructed  to 
purify  the  Elbe  water  which  supplies  the  city.  This 
last  reform  has  converted  Hamburg  into  one  of  the 
safest  of  cities  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

Typhoid  fever,  one  of  the  banes  of  Munich,  has  fled 
from  that  city  with  the  introduction  of  a  water  sup- 
ply from  the  pure  springs  of  the  Alps,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  improved  sowers  and  municipal  abbatoirs, 
while  Breslau's  model  administration  is  earning  a 
f)roht  from  its  successful  sewage  farms,  and  has  an 
almost  perfect  filter  system. 

CLEAN  STREIiTS  AND   MUNICIPAL   LIOHTINO. 

In  the  cleanliness  of  streets  Dr.  Shaw  says  that  the 
Gortnan  cities  have  improved  wonderfully  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  at  an  exi>onse  which  wonld  seem  al)- 
Burdly  small  to  our  municipal  governors.  Some  of 
th«;m  are  cleuTied  by  the  municipality,  some  x)artly  by 
private  cornpiinies. 

Two-thirds  of  the  larg(;r  German  cities  opcjrate  their 
gas  works,  and  at  Mnriich,  where  a  ])rivate  company 
is  chartered,  the  municii)ality  tests  the  gas  every  day. 
At    Fiunkt'ort-onthe-Maiii,   the  only  city   that   has 


chartered  rival  gas  companies,  the  price  is  higher  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

In  electric  lighting  works,  many  of  the  towns  own 
their  own  plants,  and  where,  as  in  the  case  with  Ber- 
lin and  Leipsic,  private  companies  are  chartered,  the 
franchise  is  most  carefully  guarded  and  is  most  favor- 
able to  the  city's  interests,  as  Dr.  Shaw  shows  in  his 
detailed  account  of  the  Leipsic  franchises. 

There  are  so  manj-  facts  in  Dr.  Shaw's  further  ac- 
counts of  what  the  German  municipalities  do  in  the 
matter  of  regulating  the  housing  of  their  people  ;  in 
the  elaborately  organized  measures  against  epi- 
demics ;  in  the  building  of  abattoirs  and  market 
halls  ;  in  food  inspection  ;  in  their  model  systems  of 
poor  relief ;  in  f  uraishing  savings  banks  and  pawn- 
shops for  the  people,  and  in  making  elementary  edu- 
cation universal  and  compulsory, — that  we  must 
thus  confine  ourselves  to  giving  the  heads  of  his  para- 
graphs. 

What  astonishes  one  most  in  this  account  of  Ger- 
man methods  is  the  patient  and  precise  methods  used 
by  the  municipalities  to  gather  and  classify  all  statis- 
tics bearing  on  the  economic  problems.  It  is,  of 
course,  this  thorough  understanding  of  the  factors 
and  their  patient  spirit  of  investigation  that  furnishes 
the  scientific  basis  by  which  alone  effective  and 
economical  government  of  cities  can  result. 

•       Hamburg's  New  Sanitary  Impulse. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw  writes  in  the  June  Atlantic 
on  "  Hamburg's  New  Sanitary  Impulse."  The  gen- 
eral vague  impression  left  in  peojde's  minds  about 
the  cholera  tragedy  in  Hamburg  is.  Dr.  Shaw  tells 
us,  an  entirely  erroneous  one,  so  far  as  it  stigmatizes 
Hamburg  as  a  dangerous  town  from  a  sanitary  point' 
of  view.  The  danger  that  formerly  existed  came 
from  the  Elbe  water,  but  rince  1890  the  largest  filtra- 
tion system  in  the  world  has  been  put  into  operation 
to  purify  Hamburg's  water  supply,  and  as  for  the 
rest,  it  is  a  dignified  and  splendid  city,  with  600,000 
inhabitants,  much  more  attractive  and  picturesque 
than  Berlin.  The  Hygienic  Institute  is  now  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Dunbar,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  with  the  in- 
telligent and  energetic  work  accomplished  by  it,  the 
average  January  death  r,»te  of  the  city  has  decreased 
from  23.10  per  thousand  of  population  to  somewhere 
between  18  and  10. 

REDUCED   DEATH   RAT-E. 

Dr.  Shaw  thinks  that  even  after  we  have  taken  into 
account  the  clearing  of  the  hygienic  atmosphere 
which  always  takes  place  after  a  great  epidemic  has 
carried  away  the  most  helpless, — over  and  above  this 
large  factor,  the  strikingly  reduced  death  rate  is  very 
considerably  due  to  the  great  activity  in  sanitary 
affairs  which  now  obtains  in  Hamburg. 

All  brandies  of  mnnicii)al  sanitary  work  have  been 
Bti}nulated  by  the  terrible  lesson  of  the  cholera.  The 
city  is  well  paved  and  the  streets  are  constantly 
washed  and  swept,  so  that  Dr.  Shaw  is  able  to  say 
that  no  i\m(!rican  city  of  his  ac<iuaintance  can  com- 
pare favorably  wiih  Hamburg  in  this  matter.  "  As- 
phalt and  smoothly  laid  square  stone  blocks  ai*e  the 
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prevailing  material  for  the  street  surface.  Besides 
the  thorough  night  cleanings,  there  is  a  day  force  of 
sweepers  regularly  at  work  on  the  principal  thor- 
oughfares to  remove  horse  manure,  etc.,  quite  in  the 
approved  manner  of  Paris  and  Berlin."  Most  of  tfie 
garbage  is  burned,  the  rest  being  carried  outt  o  sea  in 
barges,  instead  of  being  dumped  in  the  environs  of 
the  city. 

As  a  direct  effect  of  the  cholera,  "  a  vast  new  epi- 
demic hospital  on  the  pavilion  plan  was  projected, 
and  it  is  now  completed  and  in  working  order.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed  hospitals  for 
infectious  diseases  to  be  found  anvwhere." 


HOW  AMERICA  IS  GOVERNED. 

An  Anglicized  American's   Opinion   of   His 
Home  Government. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley  has 
the  first  place  with  an  article  entitled  '  •  Checks 
on  Democracy  in  America." 

THE    MOST    CONSERVATIVE  COUNTRY    IN    THE   WORLD. 

Mr.  Smalley  says  :  "  Aforetime  it  may  have  been  a 
paradox,  but  it  is  now  the  mere  simplicity  of  truth  to 
say  that  America  is  pr()])al>ly  the  most  conservative 
country  in  the  world." 

The  American  constitution,  contimies  Mr.  Smalley, 
is  by  no  means  as  liberal  as  that  of  Great  Britain— 
here  monarchy  and  aristocracy  notwithstanding.  '*  It 
is,  I  think,  admitted  by  the  best  writers  that  in  some 
very  essnntial  particulars  the  English  coriHtitiition  is 
far  more  democratic  than  the  American.  The  English 
mju'hine  is  so  contrived  as  to  respond  (inickly  and  pretty 
Hiirely  to  external  pn^ssure.  Touch  a  button,  jind  y(»n 
turn  out  a  government.  Touch  atiother,  and  you 
modify  your  constitution.  In  America  there  is  no  great 
use  in  touching  bnitoHH.  Tlie  innrhine  does  not  re- 
Mpond.  or  doeM  not  roMpond  till  after  a  consijlerable 


length  of  time.  We  are  ruled  by  a  President  who  is  in 
for  four  years,  and  cannot  be  removed  except  by  im- 
peachment. As  a  rule,  the  House  of  Rej)resentatives 
elected  for  the  second  half  of  the  Presidential  term  has 
a  majority  of  his  opponents,  but  to  that  he  pays  no  at- 
tention. He  and  his  cabinet  are  independent  of  hostile 
votes  in  Congress.  That  is  of  itself  a  pretty  consider- 
able element  of  stability  ;  but  I  pass  from  it  in  order 
to  come  to  matters  of  legislation,  with  a  preliminary 
w^ord  on  elections. 

ORGANIZED  FOR  DELAY. 

"  A  new  House  of  Commons  in  England,  elected  all 
at  once  on  some  issue  of  the  moment,  meets,  or  may 
meet,  almost  at  once.  The  American  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, elected  in  November  of  one  year,  does 
not,  unless  specially  summoned,  meet  till  December 
of  the  year  following.  In  the  interval  many  things 
may  have  happened.  The  popular  impulse  under 
which  a  majority  of  the  House  was  chosen 
may  have  died  away.  Otlier  impulses  may  have 
succeeded.  Other  elections  will  have  occurred : 
State  and  municipal,  if  not  national.  The  present 
House,  with  its  Democratic  majority  of  one  hundreil, 
was  elected,  roughly  speaking,  to  alter  the  Taritf. 
Tliat  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  There  has  since 
been  a  great  industrial  and  financial  crisis.  There 
has  betui  something  very  like  a  politii'al  revolution,  as 
the  spring  elections  showed.  NoIukIv  dvuibts  that 
the  Democratic  party  has  lost  ground.  Mi>st  jHdi- 
ticiatis  believe  that,  if  there  were  any  means  of  diM!  _; 
it,  if  a  general  election  or  a  l^esiilt<iitial  electi  ti 
could  be  held,  the  Democrat.s  wt>uld  be  turned  i»ut 
and  the  Uepublicans  would  come  in.     Uut  t! 

no  means,  and  l>efort<  tlu*  next  eUn'tiou  the  p«  u  .:.. 

may  have  swung  back  again.  Meantime,  the  t*ritY 
has  not  bet»n  nioditied,  and  n«»lKHly  knows  when  U 
will  he,  iu»r  to  what  »v\t»*nt.  People  havt*  time  to 
couHith'r  whether  thev  rt»allv  want  it  ultertnl,  or  mtU- 
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cally  altered,  or  not,  and  public  opinion  is  brought  to 
bear  on  Congress  with  great  force ;  the  force  being 
always  for  deliberation  and  delay." 

THE  senate's  power. 

After  a  measure  gets  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives there  is  the  Senate  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  the  Senate  is  an  extremely  conservative  body.  It 
h^s  more  power  than  our  House  of  Lords.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Smalley  takes  pains  to 
point  out,  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
representative  government,  w^hich  insists  upon  some 
proportion  between  the  numbers  represented  and  the 
number  of  repr.esentatives. 

checks,  and  checks,  and  still  more  checks. 

*'  The  checks  upon  ordinary  legislation,  including 
the  fixed  four  years'  term  of  the  Executive,  the  Presi- 
dential veto  which  is  frequently  used  (President  Cleve- 
land, during  his  first  term,  vetoed  more  than  a  hun- 
dred bills),  the  co-ordinate  and,  in  all  respects  but 
one,  co-equal  legislative  powers  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  the  long  interval  between 
the  election  and  the  meeting  of  Congress,  the  legisla- 
tive continuity  of  the  Senate  with  its  six  years'  tenure, 
which  is  never  renewed  all  at  once,  but  by  thirds 
each  two  years,  the  revising  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — these  and  other  limitations  must  seem 
to  the  English  Radical  very  numerous  and  obstructive. 
To  the  English  Conservative  they  may  throw  some 
light  upon  the  strength  of  that  conservatism  in 
America  of  which  he  is  beginning  to  discover  the 
existence.  But  they  are  as  nothing  to  the  checks 
upon  legislation  affecting  the  fundamental  law,  or,  in 
American  phrase,  amendments  to  the  constitution." 

Before  any  amendment  can  be  made  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  the  following  pro- 
cedure has  to  be  gone  through  :  The  proposed  reform 
must  be  carried  first  by  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  then  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  Senate.  When  this  has  been  done, 
the  amendment  must  be  sent  down  to  each  of  the 
separate  States  of  the  Federal  Union.  Of  these 
there  are  forty -four  and  each  of  them  has  two  sep- 
arate legislative  bodies.  Mr.  Smalley  says :  '*  These 
States  occupy  half  the  North  American  continent  ; 
each  one  of  them  has  a  constitution  of  its  own  ;  each 
has  a  pox)nlation  with  distinctive  traits  and  a  strong 
State  feeling  ;  their  legislatures  are  chosen  under 
varying  conditions  of  suffrage,  meet  at  different 
X>eriods  of  the  year,  and  prescribe  each  their  own 
methods  of  procedure.  Yet  three-fourths  of  them 
must  concur  in  an  amendment.  If  there  be  one  less 
than  three-fourths,  the  amendment  fails." 

the  supreme  check  op  all. 
But  even  tliis  imposing  array  of  checks  upon  the 
jjopnlar  will  does  not  satisfy  the  conservative  Ameri- 
can, says  Mr.  Smalley.  **  Suppose  a  law  to  have  run 
all  these  gauntlets,  to  have  passed  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and,  if  a  constitutional  amendment,  threje- 
fourths  of  tlie  State  legislatures  ;  Hupi>ose  it  to  have 
e»cai>ed  the  Prewdent's  veto,  or  been  passed  over  it 


by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses,  it  has  still  to 
take  its  chance  of  being  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  That  is  one 
more  check,  and  it  is  also  a  check  which  cannot  be 
got  rid  of — as  all  the  others  may — by  eventually 
electing  a  new  House,  or  a  new  Senate  or  a  new 
President.  The  Supreme  Court  is  not  an  elective 
body,  and  I  suppose  that  might  seem  to  the  English 
Radical  a  sufficient  reason  for  sweeping  it  away.  The 
judges  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  President.  They 
are  responsible  to  no  popular  tribunal ;  not  even  to 
public  opinion.  They  sit  as  a  court  of  pure  law  ;  the 
final  authority  from  which  in  all  America  there  is  no 
appeal.  Their  jurisdiction,  strictly  defined  though  it 
be,  is  co-extensive  with  the  whole  Union.  It  is  the 
one  instance  in  history  in  which  popular  sovereignty, 
acknowledged  as  supreme  in  the  long  run  for  every 
other  purpose  and  over  every  other  authority  to 
which  it  has  delegated  power,  submits  to  a  master 
whom  it  did  not  appoint,  and  cannot  remove,  and 
cannot  escape. 

"  A  unanimous  vote  of  the  people,  the  unanimous 
vote  of  House  and  Senate,  and  the  approval  of  the 
President,  would  not  make  a  statute  law  if  this  tri- 
bunal says  it  is  not  law." 


ORIGIN  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

THE  one  feature  that  is  universally  accepted  as  an 
essential  part  of  our  American  legislative  sys- 
tem, without  thought  or  question  as  to  its  origin,  is 
the  standing  committee.  Professor  J.  Franklin  Jame- 
son, of  Brown  University,  writing  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly,  traces  the 
history  of  this  institution  from  the  British  House  of 
Commons  in  Elizabeth's  time.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  article  he  alludes  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  James  Bryce 
and  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  have  familiarized  Ameri- 
cans with  the  knowledge  that  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness through  standing  committees  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities  of  our  legislative  procedure. 
"  It  is  therefore  somewhat  surprising  that  no  attempt 
appears  to  have,  hitherto  been  made  toward  tracing 
completely  the  history  of  an  institution  of  such  ob- 
vious importance.  Doubtless  it  is  but  one  more  illus- 
tration of  the  apathy  with  which  students  of  Ameri- 
can constitutional  history  have  in  former  times  re- 
garded the  history  of  all  parts  of  our  frame  of  gov- 
ernment which  have  not  been  embodied  in  the  docu- 
ment called  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  the  history  of  the  American 
standing  committee  before  1789  has  not  been  treated 
at  all.  Its  history  after  that  time  we  know, — a  his- 
tory of  gradual  development  from  slight  beginnings 
in  the  earlier  Congresses,  more  especially  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  seems  to  have  been  as- 
sumed that  this  is  all.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present 
X)aper  to  demonstrate  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  insti- 
tution has  a  history  extending  far  back  into  the  past 
of  the  Anglo-American  people,  and  to  trace  that  his- 
tory, from  the  i)rocedure  of  the  House  of  Commons 
under  Cjjueen  Elizabeth,  through  that  of  the  colonial 
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legislative  assemblies,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  assembling  of  federal  congresses.  No 
doubt  there  are  two  special  reasons  why  this  has  not 
been  done  before:  1,  That  th^  system,  while  it  pre- 
vailed in  earlier  days  in  the  House  of  Commons,  long 
ago  became  virtually  extinct  in  that  body,  so  that  ob- 
servers in  our  own  time  have  regarded  it  as  a  purely 
American  invention  ;  and,  2,  that  it  did  not  pre- 
vail in  the  colonial  legislatures  of  New  England,  on 
which  account  those  American  historical  writers  who 
have  been  New  Englanders — perhaps  a  majority  of 
all — have  overlooked  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  times 
anterior  to  1789." 

IN  COLONIAL  DAYS. 

Professor  Jameson  then  makes  numerous  citations 
from  parliamentary  records  and  from  the  colonial 
legislative  journals  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  which  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the 
committee  system. 

He  concludes  his  article  as  follows  : 

^'  It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  present 
paper  to  trace  the  history  of  the  standing  committee, 
as  an  element  in  American  legislative  procedure,  in 
times  subsequent  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
Its  hii?tory  in  the  Continental  Congress  is  familiar. 
So  is  its  development  in  the  federal  Congress,  from 
the  slight  beginning  made  in  the  House  in  1739  down 
to  the  full  completion  of  the  system  about  the  time 
of  Speaker  Clay.  Indeed,  as  was  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  article,  this  is  the  one  part  of  the  history 
of  the  system  which  has  been  studied.  It  will  prob- 
ably now  be  regarded  as  proved  that  the  system 
originated  long  before  1789,  and  came  by  direct 
descent  from  England  through  certain  of  the  colonial 
legislatures,  five  of  the  most  important  of  which 
already  made  use  of  the  procedure  by  standing  com- 
mittees when  the  Revolution  occurred.  As  for  those 
which  did  not,  it  appears  that  they  gradually  fell 
into  line,  under  the  influence  of  the  federal  legislature 
and  of  the  legislatures  of  the  other  States.  For  in- 
stance, the  Massachusetts  legislature  is  shown  by  its 
manuscript  journals  to  have  had  a  few  standing 
committees  just  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  while  its  first  little  i)rintedbook  of  rules  shows 
Ihat  it  was  provided  with  a  pretty  complete  set  in 
1805." 

*♦  Physically,  intellectually  and  spiritually,"  says 
Mrs.  Drew,  in  Goodwill,  "  Mr.  Gladstone's  Sunday 
lias  been  to  him  a  priceless  blessing.  Any  one  who 
enters  his  room  in  Downing  Street  on  a  Sunday,  even 
during  the  height  of  a  session,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be  struck  by  the  atmosphere  of  repose — the  books 
lying  open  near  the  armchair,  the  deserted  writing 
tublo,  the  absonc(^  of  pai)(«is  and  newspaprrs.  From 
Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning  he  puts  away  all 
bnHin(!HH  of  a  He(Mdar  nature,  keeps  to  liis  Hi)e{'ial  Sim 
day  })OokM  niid  thoughts  and  ih>v«m*  dines  out  that  dny 
iinh'MH  to  (  hror  a  nick  or  sorrowful  (riMud  ;  n  .i-  will 
he  €>v«r  travol  on  Sunday." 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  EX-SPEAKER  REED. 

THE  livest  contribution  to  the  Fortniglithj  Review 
this  month  is  an  English  visitor's  interview  with 
Ex-Speaker  Reed.  It  is  short,  occupying  only  two 
pages,  but  is  to  the  point.  Mr.  Reed  on  being  asked 
by  the  visitor  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  future  policy  of 
the  Republican  party,  especially  with  reference  to  its 
probable  action  on  silver  and  the  tariff  should  the 
party  succeed  to  power,  replied  in  a  ready,  off-hand 
manner : 

'' '  I  suppose  that  what  is  on  your  mind  is  this : 
You,  in  England,  want  us  to  lower  duties,  and 
what  will  3*ou  give  in  exchange?  Will  you  open 
your  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  inter- 
national agreement?  In  any  event,  you  may  rely  on 
this  :  You  will  not  find  the  Republican  party  offering 
the  other  cheek  as  these  Democratic  gentlemen  do. 
For  years  past  they  have  been  posturing  as  the  friends 
of  silver,  and  because  you,  in  England,  have  now 
closed  the  Indian  mints  and  put  a  duty  on  all  silver 
bullion  imported  into  India,  these  "  friends  of  free  sil- 
ver "  in  the  Democratic  ranks  are  now  prepared  to  re- 
ward your  generosity  by  lowering  our  tariffs  all 
around.  One  thing  at  least  I  have  learned  since  the 
cessation  of  silver  purchases  last  year,  that  cheap  sil- 
ver is  an  effective  stimulus  to  Asiatic  exports,  and 
this  being  the  case  we  have  got  to  consider  silver  and 
the  tariff  not  as  two  issues  but  as  one.  It  is  e^•idently 
no  time  to  lower  our  tariffs  when  the  currency  of  seven 
hundred  millions  of  Orientals  is  depreciating,  and 
their  exporting  power  to  gold  using  nations  is  there- 
by increasing.' 

"  '  But,'  asked  the  Englishman,  '  what  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do  ?  If  cheap  silver  assists  Asiatic  exports, 
and  no  doubt  this  is  the  case,  then  by  no  tariff  cor- 
rective here  can  you  help  your  agricultAirists.  The 
stimulus  of  cheapening  silver  must  continue  to  re<luce 
the  i)rices  at  which  Asia  can  afford  to  sell  wheat  and 
cotton  in  the  markets  of  Europe.' 

**  '  Yes,  I  agree,'  said  Mr.  Reed  ;  'that  is  the  aspect 
of  the  silver  question,  which  I  am  frank  to  confess 
has  only  since  last  year  attracted  our  notice  in  the 
Eastern  States.  The  fall  in  silver,  its  value  to  i)ay 
wages  and  to  buy  products  in  India  and  China  l)tnng  a5 
great  as  ever — this  it  is  that  mikes  of  the  silver  issue  an 
issue  we  are  forced  to  face.  You  recogiiize,  of  course, 
that  the  position  has  entirely  changed  in  the  j^st  six 
months.  Before  that  time  the  enormous  compulsory 
monthly  i)urchase  of  silver — a  most  vicious  procetvl- 
ing — had  gone  far  to  confuse  men's  minds  and  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  there  really  is,  in  the  l»ack« 
ground,  a  serious  currency  i)roblem  to  bo  solvtHl.' 

'* '  And  do  you  reganl  it  as  soluble?' 

"'Cortainly  I  do.  I  understand  that  England  is 
the  only  difticulty  ;  but  what,  let  me  ask.  ait^  you 
gt)ing  to  do  about  it  in  England?  You  cannot,  as  I 
understantl,  keep  the  mints  of  India  clo.stHl  ;  ut^ilher 
can  yo«i  art'ord  tt>  open  I  hem  again  exct^pt  after  an 
intt^rnational  agrreincnt.  If  the  Indian  crinis*  dotvn 
not  force  Knghmd  (piickly  into  a  larger  Latin  Mone- 
tary Union,  which  union  we  will  join  ^Imlly.  iImmx 
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there  mnst  come  a  time  for  the  nations  friendly  to 
bimetallism  to  nnite,  not  in  a  monetary  union,  but  a 
taiiff  union,  reciprocity  being  the  reward  of  free 
coinage  for  silver. 

'* '  This  should  be  our  aim  in  America  ;  we  recog- 
nize the  great  increase  in  the  burden  of  our  gold 
obligations  payable  abroad,  because  of  the  vast  sub- 
sidence of  prices  ;  we  recognize  that  falling  silver,  by 
lowering  the  Eastern  exchanges,  favors  our  competi- 
tors in  Asia  who  sell  similar  produce — wheat,  cotton, 
and  other  staples — in  the  markets  of  Europe ;  it  is 
evidently  important  for  debtor  nations,  on  which  list 
we  stand  first,  to  raise  the  price  of  silver  and  therebj' 
reduce  that  bounty  on  exports  which  Asia  now  enjoys. 
This  can  be  best  done  by  a  monetary  agreement  with 
other  nations  favorable  to  silver,  and  by  such  a  scale 
of  high  tarifi's  against  those  nations  which  reject 
monetary  agreement  as  will  go  far  to  insure  us  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  In  short,  a  higher  price 
for  silver  by  reducing  Asiatic  exports  to  Europe  will 
increase  oui  s  ;  add  to  this  a  high  tariff  and  we  can 
keep  gold  at  home,  or,  at  least,  if  it  leaves  us,  it  will 
quickly  come  back  again.' " 

POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  POSTMASTERS. 

THE  Hon.  Walter  Clark,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  advocates,  in 
the  Arena,  the  election  of  postmasters  by  the  people. 
Having  shown  that  imder  the  present  plan  the  ap- 
pointing is  in  fact  done  through  extra-constitutional 
influences.  Judge  Clark  states  three  objections  to  the 
existing  system  :  1.  It  gives  the  executive  an  over- 
shadowing influence  with  the  legislative  department. 
2.  It  fosters  "  trades  "  and  combinations  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  individuals  as  postmasters  on  account 
of  their  influence  instead  of  their  fitness  and  accept- 
ability to  the  public.  3.  It  is  educating  a  host  of  men 
to  look  not  to  the  people  themselves  as  the  source  of 
all  power  and  authority,  but  to  regard  the  appoint- 
ing power  as  something  beyond  and  above  the  people. 
The  only  remedy  for  these  evils,  in  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Clai'k,  is  to  so  amend  the  constitution  as  to 
I)lace  the  appointing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves. 

POSITIVE  GAINS. 

"  This  would  not  only  remove  the  evils  above  in- 
dicated and  others,  but  would  have  most  important 
results. 

"1.  In  the  first  jjlace  a  Presidential  election  is  now 
a  strain  upon  the  whole  country.  The  postmasters 
and  other  oflicials  connected  with  the  postal  service 
number  100,000.  These,  with  their  families  and 
otliers  closely  allied  to  them,  form  a  vast  army  of 
500,000  i)eo])le  who  are  dependent  upon  the  success 
of  a  Presidential  candidate.  Double  as  many  more 
exjKJCt  aj)pointrrient8  if  the  othfer  side  win.  If  each 
postmaster  were  elected  })y  the  X)eoi)]e  of  the  locality, 
tliis  would  be  no  longer  the  case,  Wheth(;r  i)Ost- 
TnasterH  should  be  selected  at  the  ballot  box  ])y  per- 
w>nal  preferffncBH  or  on  party  line 3,  still  the  wishes  of 
that  particular  locality  would  succeed,  irrespective 


of  the  success  of  any  particular  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  This  would  remove  one  of  the  great  incit- 
ing causes  of  a  conflict,  which,  exciting  enough  in  any 
view,  has  been  so  aggravated  as  to  have  caused  a  civil 
war  in  1860  and  nearly  caused  its  repetition  in  1876. 

"2.  The  change  would  relieve  the  President  of  a 
personal  strain  from  applications  for  office  which  has 
contributed  to,  if  not  directly  caused,  the  death  of 
more  than  one  incumbent  of  that  high  office  and 
crip  )led  the  usefulness  of  others.  It  would  give  the 
executive,  as  well  as  the  legislative,  department  time 
to  devote  to  proper  and  appropriate  duties. 

"  3.  The  change  would  check  the  growing  tendency 
to  centralization  which  threatens  to  absorb  local  self- 
government  in  the  centripetal  attraction  of  public 
office. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE. 

*'  4.  This  would  deprive  the  opponents  of  a  gov- 
ernmental telegraphic  and  telephonic  service  of  their 
only  valid  argument  against  it,  which  is  that  it  would 
increase  the  number  of  federal  appointees.  The 
num.ber  of  post  offices  might  be  largely  increased, 
with  a  telephone  at  each  office,  except  at  one  or  two 
large  offices  at  each  State  which  might  be  telegraphic 
for  the  purpose  of  relaying  and  forwarding  long- 
distance messages.  With  low  governmental  rates 
this  change  w^ould  more  than  double  the  benefits  and 
usefulness  to  the  people  of  the  post  office  depart- 
ment. With  postmasters  elected  by  the  people,  there 
can  be  no  longer  objections  urged  against  increasing 
the  number  of  .federal  appointees  from  fear  of  aug- 
menting the  pressure  for  patronage  which  now 
threatens  to  paralyze  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative departments  of  the  government. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  ELECTION. 

"  Nor  are  there  any  practical  difficulties  as  to  the 
manner  of  election.  The  territory  around  eacli  post 
office  could  be  divided  off  into  a  precinct  by  a  board 
provided  for  the  purpose  by  statute,  with  provision 
for  subdivisions  and  changes  by  the  dei)artment  in  a 
manner  which  would  guard  against  abuse.  Each 
four  years  when  a  President  is  elected,  a  postmaster 
for  each  of  these  post  office  precincts  could  be  chosen, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  that  a  constable  is  elected 
in  each  township  when  the  Governor  and  other  officers 
are  voted  for  by  the  State  at  large.  This  would 
not  add  percex)tibly  to  the  expense  of  elections. 

"  The  postmasters  thus  elected  would  giv^e  bond  and 
be  subject  to  removal  for  cause,  just  as  the  appointed 
officials  are  now,  and  would  be  in  all  respects  subject 
to  the  same  regulations  as  now  except  that  when  re- 
moved for  cause  the  cause  might  be  tried  at  the  next 
federal  court.  If  the  charges  were  not  sustained  the 
officer  would  be  reinstated.  In  case  the  charge  was 
proven  a  new  postmaster  would  be  elected  for  the 
\mexpired  term  at  the  next  congressional  election,  if 
it  should  not  bo  a  Presidential  election  year.     .      . 

'*  A  century  of  experience  in  self-government  and 
the  spread  of  education  among  the  masses  have  been 
of  little  value  if  they  liave  not  brought  proof  of,  and 
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increased  confidence  in,  the  capacity  of  the  people  to 
select  their  own  officers.  The  development  of  repub- 
lican government  must  take  that  direction.  The  con- 
tinned  bestowal  of  so  large  a''  number  of  offices,  in- 
creasing steadily  in  number  and  value,  by  patronage, 
can  only  result  in  increasing  and  widespread  corrup- 
tion. Trust  the  people.  While  they  remain  honest 
and  intelligent  they  are  the  proper  and  only  safe 
depositories  of  the  power  of  selecting  their  ow^n 
servants." 


OUGHT  CONSULAR  APPOINTMENTS  TO  BE 
POLITICAL? 

THE  June  Centunj  brings  together  opinions  of 
some  dozen  ex-Ministers  to  bear  on  the  ques- 
tion of  our  consular  service,  especially  along  the  lines 
of  eliminating  appointments  from  the  spoils  system. 

Joseph  B.  Angell  considers  that  the  qualifications 
for  consuls,  which  are  in  the  abstract  notarial,  judi- 
cial, protective  and  statistical,  would  be  best  secured 
by  having  a  permanent  body  of  trained  men.  He  con- 
cludes his  letter  to  The  Century  by  saying  : "  I  believe  it 
would  be  of  great  service  to  our  commerce  to  take  the 
offices  of  consul  and  secretary  of  legation  out  of 
politics  and  to  make  special  provision  for  training  in- 
terpreters for  the  service  of  China  and  Japan." 

Our  ex-Minister  to  Spain,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  ^oes  not 
believe  in  the  advisability  of  having  a  special  class  of 
diplomatists,  and  he  considers  that  our  appointments 
are  governed  by  the  fitness  of  candidates,  and  that  the 
results  of  it  compare  well  with  the  European  service. 

Edward  BurdGrubb,  another  ex-Minister  to  Spain, 
takes  a  different  view  entirely  and  believes  that  the 
business  effectiveness  of  a  consul  would  be  best  found 
in  persons  educated  under  our  army  and  navy  train- 
ing, who  should  hold  their  office  in  the  diplomatic 
service  unless  removed  for  misconduct.  Says  he : 
"  There  is  no  more  common  sense  in  the  people  of  the 
United  States  discharging  their  consuls  every  four 
years  than  would  be  shown  if  all  the  merchants  of 
New  York  discharged  their  chief  clerks  because  Glad- 
stone had  resigned." 

John  Kasson,  ex-Minister  to  Austria  and  to  Ger- 
many, is  somewhat  non-commital  on  the  cracial 
question,  but  he  thinks  that  "  no  candidate  for  a  con- 
sul who  respects  himself  and  who  wishes  to  make  the 
office  respectable  will  disdain  an  examination  by  a 
competent  board  into  his  (pialifications  for  such  for- 
eign service  ;  and  no  patriotic  administration  can  ob- 
ject, after  some  ecpialization  of  appointments  between 
two  administrations  of  different  politics,  to  a  limit  of 
the  nanovals  from  consular  (»ffi(M<  to  cuiiscs  whirli 
they  are  willing  to  report  to  Congress." 

pjx-MiriiHt«a*  to  England  Robert  T.  Lin("olu  c»)n- 
HidciH  I  hat  a  (consul  is  essmtially  u  business  agt^nt  of 
the  HdiiiiiiiHtnitJon  and  that  it  is  ti  clear  HoltH'isni  to 
^ivo  him  II.  placnHsa  Howard  for  prtty  pnliticul  s««rvico. 
'•  Tho  biiMimiHM  of  a  grrut  piivatt>  «'Mtal»Hshmt'nt  could 
not  bo  carried  on  imder  n\\v\\  a  Hystein  hm  that  pn»- 
vailing,  but,  hjippily  not  univ«'iMul,  with  rt'Hptu't  to 
our  conMiihir  oIlh-rM  ;  thry  aro  in»'n»|y  <»nr  practical 
hiiHln^HM  aK«intH  abroad,  and  Hhotild,  In  my  opinion,  )m^ 


chosen  and  retained  upon  the  same  considerations  that 
would  affect  a  private  employer  of  large  affairs." 

T.  W.  Palmer,  another  ex-Minister  to  Spain,  thinks 
we  are  all  right  under  the  present  system  and  that  we 
may  go  further  and  fair  worse. 

William  Walter  Phelps  gives  his  opinion  thus  :  "  I 
am  sure  that  the  consular  service  ought  to  be  freed 
from  all  influences  based  on  party  affiliation  or  party 
services  by  its,  personnel ;  equally  sure  that  it  requires 
such  training  and  experience  as  make  that  career  al- 
most a  professional  one." 

William  L.  Scruggs,  ex-Minister  to  Colombia  and  to 
Venezuela,  says :  "Our  commercial  interests  as  a  first- 
class  power,  to  say  nothing  of  the  scandals  incident 
to  our  present  methods,  demand  that  our  consular 
service  at  least  be  taken  entirely  out  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem ;  and  it  would  greatly  augment  our  influence  and 
prestige  abroad  if,  like  all  other  first-class  powers,  we 
could  take  our  diplomatic  service  out  of  politics  as 
well." 

Charles  Emory  Smith,  ex-Russian  Minister,  agrees 
in  the  condemnation  of  the  spoils  system,  as  does 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  ex-Minister  to  Turkey.  The  latter 
calls  for  a  fixed  tenure,  dependent  upon  good  be- 
havior :  secondly,  more  adequate  compensation,  and 
thirdly,  some  standard  of  qualification  based  upon 
fitness  for  office,  "which  results  should  be  brought 
about  by  bringing  these  offices  under  civil  service 
regulation." 

Ex-Minister  John  Russell  Young  of  the  China 
office  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  civil  service 
theory  in  diplomacy,  especially  for  the  Eastern  posts, 
and  he  thinks  that  we  should  carefully  train  in  our 
government  schools  candidates  for  consular  appoint- 
ments. 

THE  FUTURE  LOCOMOTIVE. 

MR.  DAVID  L.  BARNES,  Soc.  C.  E.,  sums  up 
an  article  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  on 
the  present  and  future  locomotive  as  follows  :  "  We 
are  now  entering  upon  an  era  of  change  of  motive 
power  from  steam  directly  applied,  as  in  our  present 
steam  locomotives,  to  electric  transft>rence  of  i)ower 
from  a  central  station  to  moving  trains.  The  change 
must  necessarily  go  on  slowly,  commencing  fii-st  with 
the  suburban,  switching,  and  elfvatt'd  services,  and 
finally  beginning  in  main-line  work  wliere  the  traffic 
is  crowded.  The  steam  U>ct)motive  will  not  be  altered 
much  in  appearance  or  i)owtT  from  the  l>e8t  of  tlie 
present  designs,  but  improvements  will  continue  in 
detail  so  long  as  it  remains  in  use.  We  art*  netirly  ut 
the  limit  of  economy  with  steam  Un'omotives  whert» 
thertuue  large  boilers  and  connK)uml  cylmdei-^,  mul 
where  the  engineer  and  fireman  ait»  oiun|H«tent  aiul 
the  loads  not  excessivt\  and  the  maxuuiu  .ty  ih 

abt)ut   as  great  in   mnno   cases  as   it  is  p: ..4e  tv» 

make  it ;  hence,  for   higher  effiiiency  tuul  ^r^itly  in- 
creasetl  hauhiig  p»>wer  at  high  HiMH^d,  conivntrHtlou  i^ 
power  is  needed.     St»   tar  an  can   now  U»  Mtn^n  thort* 
nuirit  be  a  statiouury  plant  whert*  intwer  i^nii  U*  ixm 
centrated.    and    elin'tricity    s«hmuh  the  only    •  d 

nit^aiiH  of  trau'^feti  iiii5    -ui.  h   loiw  «'iif  infitl 
ntovinif  trulnM." 
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ARE  RAILWAY  FREIGHT  RATES  TOO  HIGH? 

CASSIER'S  MAGAZINE  for  June  contains  an 
article,  by  Harry  Turner  Newcomb,  briefly  re- 
viewing the  transportation  charges  and  the  present 
financial  condition  of  the  leading  American  railway 
systems.  From  his  examination  of  statistics  he  is  led 
to  conclude  that  freights  are  now  as  low  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  maintain  them,  under  existing  conditions. 
' '  From  certain  sections  of  the  country  the  cry  is  con- 
stantly arising  that  railway  rates  are  extortionately 
high.  Considerable  light  is  thrown  upon  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  evidence  offered  to  support  this  charge 
by  a  statement  made  in  the  seventh  annual  report  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that  during  1892 
no  interest  was  paid  upon  railway  bonds  having  the 
par  value  of  $777,719,420,  or  15.  56  per  cent,  of  the  ag- 
gregate, nor  any  dividends  upon  $2,807,404,326  of  par 
value  of  stocks,  or  60.60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  share 
capital.  The  freight  service  performed  by  the  railways 
of  this  country  during  1892  was  equivalent  to  moving 
88,241,050,225  tons  one  mile  ;  the  compensation  there- 
for was  $799,316,042,  and  the  average  rate  0.898  cent 
per  ton  per  mile.  A  reduction  of  only  one  mill  in 
this  average  would  have  amounted  to  nearly  90  per 
cent,  of  all  dividends  paid  during  that  year,  and  as 
the  average  rate  of  di\'idend  was  only  2.11  per  cent., 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  will  contend  that  it  should  be 
reduced  to  that  extent.  Particular  rates  may  be,  and 
doubtless  are,  in  a  few  instances,  unreasonably  high, 
but  the  fact  that  the  general  income  account  of  all 
railways  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  and 
south  of  the  Ohio  rivers  shows  a  deficit,  is  evidence 
that  if  they  exist  in  those  localities  they  are  compen- 
sated for  by  others  unreasonably  low.  The  necessity 
for  cheap  transportation  stops  at  the  point  where 
equal  justice  is  accorded  both  shippers  and  railways, 
and  it  is  not  desirable  from  any  point  of  view  that 
the  business  of  transportation  should  be  unprofitable. 
To  require  railways  to  carry  traffic  at  a  loss  is  to 
determine  in  favor  of  poor  service,  instead  of  good,  of 
bankrux^tcy  rather  than  solvency,  and  of  commercial 
depression  rather  than  prosperity  ;  for  service  cannot 
continue  good  unless  earnings  will  replace  and  repair 
•worn  equipment  and  road-bed ;  interest  upon  bonds 
will  not  be  paid  unless  earned ;  nor  will  the  country 
continue  prosperous  while  one  important  interest  is 
being  destroyed." 

ECONOMY  THROUGH  CONSOLIDATION. 

Mr.  Xewcomb  does  not  think  that  the  price  of 
freight  transportation  by  rail  has  reached  its  minimum 
when  the  x>robal;le  growth  of  i)OX)ulation  in  localities 
now  si^arsely  settled  is  taken  into  account,  but  he  holds 
that  future  reductions  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
practice  of  .severe  economies.  "  The.se,  unless  arrested 
by  adverse  and  ill-jndg(;d  legislation,  will  l)e  per- 
mitted by  the  consolidation  of  c(^nnecting  and  com- 
jMing  lines,  either  actually  into  single  corporations, 
which  is  to  be  preferred,  or,  what  apin'oximates  that 
result,  by  agreements  for  pooling  competitive  traffic. 
Either  of  these,  if  broad  enough  in  8coi)e  to  be  effect- 
ive, would  abolish  such  wasteful  competition  as  that 


which,  among  other  extravagances,  is  responsible  for 
the  existence  at  the  present  time  of  more  than  100 
routes  actively  competing  for  traffic  from  New  York 
to  New  Orleans,  many  of  them  being  50  \i^v  cent, 
longer  than  the  shortest.  Actual  consolidation  would 
afford  still  further  economy  by  discontinuing  expen- 
sive separate  organizations  with  their  duplication  of 
official  machinery.  It  is  devoutly  hoped  that  wise 
and  enlightened  public  sentiment  will  so  guide  future 
legislation  that  no  obstacle  will  be  placed  in  the  path 
toward  cheapening  transportation,  which  has  been 
aptly  said  to  be  as  essential  to  the  industrial  as  the 
atmosphere  is  to  the  physical  world." 


THE  POPE  AS  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATOR. 

AN  important  article  is  to  be  found  in  the  Civiltd 
Cattolica  on  the  question  of  international  ar- 
bitration in  connection  with  the  memorial  which,  as 
a  result  of  the  Chicago  Congresses,  has  been  issued  by 
the  United  States  government  to  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  civilized  world.  This  document  prays 
that  they  will  unitedly  agree  by  mutual  treaties  to 
submit  for  settlement  by  arbitration  all  such  inter- 
national differences  as  shall  fail  of  satisfactory  solu- 
tion by  ordinary  diplomatic  methods.  The  Civiltd 
hails  the  step  as  one  of  extreme  significance,  and 
speaks  of  it,  indeed,  as  "  little  less  than  gigantic  ;" 
by  it  the  question  of  international  arbitration  ceases 
to  be  a  mere  private  matter,  and  has  become  a  uni- 
versal question  in  which  all  the  governments  of  the 
world  are  interested.  The  institution,  declares  the 
Jesuit  writer,  of  such  a  High  Court  of  International 
Justice  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  immortalize 
our  century. 

MORAL  LAW  THE  ONLY  BASIS. 

Coming  to  ways  and  means,  the  article  discusses  the 
basis  on  w^hich  arbitration  should  be  built  up.  Mere 
utility  w^ould  not  be  sufficient,  would  not  compel  the 
assent  of  nations  in  moments  of  fierce  rivalry.  The 
basis  must  be  the  higher  one  of  moral  right,  which 
alone  possesses  the  two  indispensable  qualifications  of 
universality  and  invariability.  Great  and  small, 
strong  and  weak,  must  all  feel  that  they  are  on  a  pre- 
cisel}"^  equal  level  in  the  eyes  of  the  arbitrators.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  too,  must  come  to  their  support,  and 
hence  no  time  should  be  lost  in  cultivating  popular 
sentiment  in  favor  of  this  all-important  subject  of 
l^ermanent  peace. 

To  the  question  of  who  is  to  arbitrate  the  Civiltd 
declares  frankly  that  only  one  answer  is  possible.  The 
Pope  must  act  as  arbitrator  ;  he  alone  possesses  in  his 
person  the  indispensable  qualifications  : 

"  1.  His  power  is  spiritual  and,  therefore,  more  re- 
moved from  mere  political  considerations  than  that  of 
any  other  monarch. 

* '  2.  The  Pope  is  habitually  an  old  man  and  celi- 
bate, devoid  of  family  ties  and  uninfluenced  by 
passion. 

"3.  He  is  compelled  to  take  as  his  model  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  that  divine  Prince  of  Peace,  whose  rep- 
resentative on  earth  lie  is. 
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**4.  Whereas  the  increase  of  their  temporal  estates 
is  the  great  aim  and  ol^ject  of  all  sovereigns,  the  sole 
glory  of  the  Pontiff  consists  in  the  open  defense  of 
truth  and  right. 

*'  5.  Tlie  decisions  of  the  Pope  are  likely  to  he  ac- 
cessihlo  to  all,  even  to  those  who  do  not  recognize  his 
religious  domination,  as  being  those  of  a  great  moral 
power." 

Seek  for  and  find,  if  you  can,  concludes  the  writer, 
any  man  who  can  give  higher  pledges  of  integrity 
than  these. 

THE  ARREST  OF  ARMAMENTS. 

THE  Arbitration  Alliance  of  Great  Britain  after 
long  and  careful  consideration  has  decided  that 
the  moment  is  opportune  for  securing  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  the  nation  as  to  the  duty  of  placing 
a  check  upon  the  continuous  growth  of  armaments. 
A  national  memorial  has  been  issued,  which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  be  signed  by  representatives  of  every 
church,  every  labor  union,  and  every  municipalit)% 
as  well  as  by  all  the  most  influential  men  and 
women  in  the  country.  The  proposal  is  strict!}'  limited 
to  that  which  is  practical  and  iunnediate.  It  is 
understood  that  the  memorial  is  regarded  with  favor 
in  the  highest  quarters,  and  that  no  step  has  been 
taken  in  this  matter  without  due  consultation  with 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  the  inside  track 
of  European  politics.  , 

"  HALT  I " 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  the  first  place  is  de- 
voted to  an  article  entitled  "Halt!"  the  writer  of 
which  says  that  the  subject  is  at  least  being  consid- 
ered with  serious  earnestness  in  two  cabinets  in 
Europe:  *'  Europe  is  waiting  for  one  word.  It  is  in 
the  air.  It  is  being  muttered  everywhere.  But  as 
yet  the  word  is  not  spoken.     That  word  is  Halt ! 

"  All  that  is  necessary,  all  that  is  possible  now,  la 
6imi)ly  to  cry  Halt  1  When  we  have  arrested  the 
downward  ])lunge  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss 
the  best  way  of  retracing  our  steps.  If  we  discuss 
the  second  step,  we  shall  never  take  the  first.  Hence, 
the  question  of  the  hour  is  is  not  disarmament.  It  is 
simply  the  arrest,  temporary,  but  positive,  peremp- 
tory, and  universal,  of  all  fresh  armaments.  In  other 
words.  Halt !  must  be  sounded  by  every  war  minister 
in  Europe,  and  the  Powers  must  agree  that,  for  the 
rest  of  the  century,  not  a  single  extra  frame  will  be 
ad<led  to  the  war  budgets  of  181)4.  This  is  the  first 
step,  the  indispensable  condition  precedent  of  all  re- 
lief." 

The  writer  then  jjroceeds  to  point  out  the  consider- 
able advantages  which  are  secured  by  the  adoption 
of  this  limited  policy  at  least  as  beginning.  The 
proposal  which  is  now  being  coiihidered  in  tlie  high- 
OEt  quartern  Ih  Hiinply  to  promote  an  international 
nnd(MHtanding,  that  until  th(»  clo-^e  of  the  present 
century  no  Power  will  inereaHe  tlu*  sum  of  money 
expended  in  military  an<l  naval  atinamentH  beyond 
the  war  budget  of  the  current  year.  This  involven 
no  interfentnce   with   (he  abHolnte    iiherly  of  »<very 


Power  to  fix  its  own  armaments  according  to  its  own 
conception  of  its  necessities :  "  They  have  by  a 
process  of  continual  experiment  arrived  this  year  at 
the  heaviest  expenditure  they  have  ever  made,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  after  so  many  years, 
they  have  succeeded  in  establishing  to  their  own 
satisfaction  what  amount  of  armor  they  can 
afford  to  carry.  Having  reached  this  point,  idl  that 
it  is  now  proposed  to  do  is  to  introduce  a  law  of 
the  maximum  for  the  next  six  years.  Each  Power 
would  still  be  left  absolutely  free  to  yary  to  any 
extent  the  sums  devoted  to  each  arm  of  the  ser\ice, 
subject  only  to  one  liuiitationt  The  total  war 
budget  should  not  be  increased  beyond  the  point  at 
which  they  have  each  fixed  it  this  year  for  them- 
selves. They  can,  of  course,  reduce  their  expendi- 
ture as  much  as  they  please.  There  will  be  no  law 
of  minimum.  Only  a  law  of  maximum.  In  other 
words,  the  Powers  would  enter  into  an  international 
understanding  to  regard  the  war  budgets  of  this 
year  as  the  high-water  mark  of  military  and  naval 
expenditure  for  the  closing  years  of  this  century. 

"Each  Power,  on  entering  upon  this  agreement, 
would  specify  the  sum  which  it  devotes  this  year  to 
its  armaments,  and,  so  long  as  the  military  and  naval 
estimates  of  succeeding  years  did  not  exceed  that 
sum,  no  question  would  arise.  There  is  no  check  so 
simple  and  effective  as  the  money  check,  nor  is 
there  any  limitation  apon  the  liberty  of  action  of  the 
Powers  less  ii-ksome  or  embarrassing.'' 

WHO  ARE  TO   TAKE  THE   INITIATIVE? 

Granting  that  the  adoption  of  the  law  of  the  maxi- 
mum is  desirable,  who  are  to  take  the  inilijitive  in 
advocating  its  adoption  ?  The  writer  indicates  three 
Powers  who  are  sufficiently  independent  to  enable 
them  to  move  in  this  direction.  The  first  is  the  Poi)e, 
the  second  the  Tzar,  "  the  conscious  i)ractiial  mon- 
arch standing  sentry  over  the  peace  of  Europe.  His 
is  the  resonant  voice  whose  halt  wcMild  in  a  moment 
check  the  headlong  march  of  Europe  to  financial 
ruin."  The  third  Power  with  whom  the  initiative 
really  rests  is  England.  The  article  concludes  as  fol- 
lows :  "  There  remains  the  democracy  of  Britain,  to 
whom  haply  there  may  be  reserved  the  popular 
proclamation  of  this  new  Truce  of  G«.h1.  This  year 
England  has  increased  her  expenditure  on  her  only 
effective  arm,  the  Navy,  and  in  certain  quartei-s 
there  is  much  clamor  for  still  further  increase.  A 
new  ministry  is  in  power  pleilged  to  pursue  an  Ini- 
IH»rial  policy.  But  the  heart  of  tlie  j^eople  is  svre 
within  them  at  the  ])erpetual  sacrifices  which,  never- 
theless, they  re.sohitely  nulla*  in  order  to  maintain 
the  safety  of  the  one  State  in  Enropt»  wliich  dis- 
ju'nses  with  c(»nseri|.tion.  If.  howev»'r,  theiv  l»e  at 
last  after  these  long  years  n  chance  that  the  ruir.ous 
era  of  international  anarchy,  with  iti*  suicidal  com- 
l)etiti«>n  in  annainentH.  can  he  brouuht  to  a  chvse. 
th«'rt(  will  he  hUch  an  cxpres-sjon  of  popular  fivling  lu 
will  reverb(rat»»  through  the  Continent.  For  \\\t>  dO' 
nioeraey  is  weniy  cf  lli««  burdens  whii'h  ci 
faniilv  I..  111!  tliK  li.iriHek.  anil  inipov»i  •-•h   "'  ! 
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and  the  larder  in  order  to  squander  millions  on  tor- 
pedoes and  artillery.  If,  as  the  American  wittily 
said,  '  Civilization  sometimes  takes  a  lift  on  the 
powder-cart,'  it  is  indispensable  that  the  whole  of  her 
resources  should  not  be  squandered  on  powder-carts, 
otherwise  there  will  be  no  civilization  left  to  lift," 


RELIGION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

THE  Rev.  Thomas  McMillan  states,  in  the  Catholic 
Wotid  for  June,  some  of  the  objections  urged 
by  Roman  Catholics  to  a  "  non-sectarian  "  school  sys- 
tem. In  common  with  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  and  other 
Protestants,  he  emphasizes  the  importance  of  moral 
instruction  m  the  elementary  schools. 

'•  The  most  important  part  of  the  problem  relating 
to  moral  education  is  to  determine  clearly  the  connec- 
tion between  cause  and  effect.  If  positive  religious 
teaching  of  the  law  of  God  is  the  most  potent  factor 
in  human  conduct,  it  is  a  most  efficient  r?straining 
power  against  the  dangers  that  threaten  society. 
Courtesy  and  the  usages  of  social  etiquette  are  simply 
manifestations  of  the  Christian  law  of  fraternal  char- 
ity. School  discipline  is  an  aid  to  external  propriety, 
and  the  outward  indication  of  moral  habits.  But 
without  the  appeal  to  conscience,  and  the  recognition 
by  each  individual  of  a  personal  responsibility  to  obey 
the  mandates  of  an  infinitely  just  and  benevolent 
Father  in  heaven,  the  motives  for  heroic  loyalty  to 
duty  are  necessarily  weak,  resting  mainly  on  expe- 
diency. Hence  the  need  of  providing  for  moral  in- 
struction the  sanction  of  religion,  with  the  hope  of 
eternal  reward  for  good  actions.  Human  history  and 
every-day  experience  give  evidence  that  wrong-doing 
is  often  approved  T)y  men,  and  that  public  honors  are 
unjustly  distributed.  Viewed  by  the  limitations  of 
space  and  time,  virtue  is  not  its  own  reward  in  many 
cases.  Finally,  as  well  informed  clergymen  are 
specialists  in  moral  science,  they  should  be  awarded 
the  privileges  extended  to  specialists  in  other  less  im- 
portant matters. 

THE  CATHOLIC  MIND  ON  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

**  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  make  here  the  state- 
ment that  Catholics  would  not,  if  they  could,  destroy 
the  system  now  established  for  popular  education  in 
the  United  States.  In  common  with  other  citizens 
we  can  see  many  things  to  be  admired  in  its  working, 
and  some  things  to  be  severely  criticised.  The  sur- 
geon who  recommends  the  amputation  of  a  diseased 
portion  of  the  human  body  aims  to  save  life,  not  to 
destroy  it.  Large  numbers  of  our  most  enlightened 
Btatesmen  accept  universal  suffrage  as  an  essential  re- 
quisite; of  our  American  sj'stem.  Yet  they  show  their 
loyalty  V»  it  by  a  mo.st  persistent  agitation  in  favor  of 
ballot  reform."  .  .  Mr.  McMillan  quotes  eminent 
Catholic  authonty  in  support  of  the  free  public  school 
Bystf-m,  and  closes  his  article  with  a  noteworthy  sug- 
gestion : 

'*  The  adwpiate  answer  to  the  (inefltion  cannot 
Ui  given  by  any  individual.  To  have  weight  the 
answer  nhould  l>e  framed  by  a  tribunal  or  commission 


of  experts  after  an  official  study  of  all  the  interests 
concerned.  Frcm  that  commission  two  beings  in 
human  form  should  be  rigorously  excluded,  the 
theorist  who  can  never  learn  anything  from  the 
teaching  of  experience,  and  the  alarmist,  whose 
imagination  is  ever  filled  with  forebodings  of  danger. 
Such  a  commission  was  appointed  in  the  year  1886, 
to  do  for  England  what  has  not  yet  been  done  for  the 
United  States,  namely,  to  gather  the  testimony  of 
the  most  reliable  educationists— not  the  most  boister- 
ous bigots— on  the  changes  needed  in  the  existing 
law.  The  report  of  that  English  commission  is  a 
treasure  house  for  any  one  desiring  to  study  the  re- 
ligious question  in  relation  to  elementary  education." 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  NONCON- 
FORMISTS. 
MR.  EDWARD  PORRITT,  writing  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  New  World  on  the  move- 
ment for  religious  equality  in  England,  seems  to  dis- 
parage the  present  prospects  of  the  Nonconformists 
for  securing  equal  privileges. 

"Notwithstanding  the  forward  position  of  the 
Welsh  disestablishment  question  in  Parliament,  the 
movement  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in 
England,  as  I  have  stated,  seems  to  have  lost 
ground.  Numerous  reasons  could  be  cited  in  expla- 
nation of  this.  Perhaps  the  most  important  is  the 
almost  utter  lack  of  interest  which  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  Nonconformists  feel  in  the  question. 
Disestablishment  has  always  been  a  question  which 
excited  the  keen  interest  mainly  of  Congregation  al- 
ists.  Baptists  and  Unitarians.  Methodists  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  have,  as  a  rule,  taken  little  active  in- 
terest in  the  movement ;  and  now  this  lack  of  interest 
is  extending  to  the  younger  generation  of  a.l  the  free 
churchmen  of  England. 

*' The  next  important  reason  is  the  increasing  con- 
servatism of  England,  and  in  particular  of  the  large 
towns  and  cities.  Another  reason  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  Church  of  England  has  put  its  house  in 
order,  and  sought  to  live  up  to  its  usefulness  since  the 
movement  for  disestablishment  first  took  its  place  in 
English  politics.  This  change  is  many-sided,  and  is 
especially  apparent  in  large  centres  of  population.  In 
these  places  there  is  nowadays  little  active  interest 
in  the  question  of  disestablishment,  and  Nonconform- 
ists of  the  younger  school  are  almost  as  indifferent 
towards  it  as  are  the  larger  masses  of  people  who  are 
altogether  outside  the  confines  of  any  religions  organ- 
ization, and  who  are  apathetic  towards  both  Church 
and  Chapel,  towards  the  Established  Church  and  to- 
wards Dissent. 

"  A  can^ful  survey  of  the  whole  situation  leads  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  bishops  were  out  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  if  the  Church  of  England  clergy- 
men in  th(i  rural  districts  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  fellow  clergymen  in  the  towns,  and 
would  move  with  the  times  and  cease  to  put  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  all  forward  social  and  i)olitical 
movenifritK  ;  and  if  the  Church  would  begin  to  act  in 
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a  liberal  spirit  towards  the  great  question  of  national 
education,  generations  might  elapse  before  the  ques- 
tion of  disestablishment  in  England  would  reach  the 
point  to  which  the  movement  for  disestablishment  in 
Wales  has  already  come." 


"THE  LAST  OF  THE  PROPHETS." 

TO  the  Contemporary  Review  Mr.  Haweis  con- 
tributes an  article  upon  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice,  whom  he  describes  as  the  last  of  the  proph- 
ets, "the  most  saintly  personality  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Newman,  Pusey,  and  Keble  not  excepted. 
Maurice,  apart  from  his  prophetical  and  inspired 
qualities,  was  essentially  a  transition  man  of  a  tran- 
sition period.  He  was  a  bridge  between  the  old  and 
the  new." 

Mr.  Haweis  gives  some  curious  details  as  to  the 
comparatively  small  sale  of  his  books  :  "In  his  own 
lifetime,  I  was  told  years  ago  by  Macmillan,  his  de- 
voted publisher,  that  the  sale  of  each  new  book  aver- 
aged about  eight  hundred.  The  same  people  bought 
about  the  same  number  of  copies,  and  some  were 
published  at  a  loss. "  These  eight  hundred  volumes, 
however,  together  with  the  influence  w^hich  he  ex- 
ercised over  the  men  of  his  time,  left  a  deep  impres- 
sion which  was  solely  for  good.  This  was  especially 
so  in  relation  to  the  co-operative  movement,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  pioneers.  Mr.  Haweis  says :  "  But 
he  left  his  divine  mark  on  the  Socialists'  mcvement 
all  the  same — '  not  capital,  or  labor,  or  land,  or  goods, 
but  human  relations,  lie  at  the  root  of  all  social  re- 
forms.'' All  questions  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed are  to  be  solved  that  way.  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness  ;  what  is  right 
and  just  and  loving  and  fair  between  man  and  man, 
the  discovery  of  that  is  the  only  solution  of  all  these 
stormy  questions.  Strikes,  struggles,  starvation 
prices,  sweating  middlemen,  grasping  merchant 
princes — the  gulf  between  the  rich  who  grew  richer 
and  the  poor  who  grew  poorer  would,  he  thought, 
never  be  bridged  by  political  economy  or  legislation — 
Eight-Hours  Day  bills  and  so  forth.  No.  Nothing 
but  right  human  relations — the  kingdom  of  heaven 
set  up  on  earth." 

A  VERY  GENIAL   AND  HOMELY  PROPHET. 

The  following  embodies  the  most  interesting  pas- 
sages in  his  article  :  "I  think  it  was  the  Rev.  Harry 
Jones  who  first  named  him  '  the  prophet,'  a  title 
which  ho  never  lost  and  which  no  one  ever  dreamed 
of  applying  to  any  one  else  in  our  company,  not  even 
to  Dean  Stanley.  But  the  prophet  was  very  genial 
and  human  and  homely  with  all.  I  remenibt>r  his 
plumi)ing  liimself  down  ])y  my  side  on  a  particularly 
soft  Hofa  witli  springs,  which  sent  liim  up  and  down 
— as  in  the  very  lap  of  liixtiry.  '  I><'iir  mr,'  \w  saiil, 
turning  to  mo  with  a  twinkle  of  humor  in  liis  vyv, 
'  thin  is  a  most  soft  and  comfortable  «ofa;  it  makes 
one  feel  ([uite  like  a  d(«an.' 

"Maurice  was  a  good  listtMier,  a  good  talkt^r  ;  I 
Hhould  n(»t  Hay  a  good  converHutiouallMt,  l»ut  a  Miib- 
Itiue  nionologlMt.     lie  waH  i)atieiii. 


"  Maurice's  estimate  of  his  contemporaries  was 
characteristic  and  interesting  ;  his  dictum  on  Carlyle. 
'  who  believed  in  a  God  w^ho  lived  till  the  death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,'  has  hardly  been  surpassed  for 
keenness  and  truth  of  satire.  And  of  Mill  he  said 
(how  subtly  ! ) :  '  The  circumference  of  his  thoughts 
is  enlarging  continually.     I  wish  they  had  a  centre.' 

"One  morning  we  fell  to  talking  of  the  theatre, 
and  of  the  habit  good  people  in  those  days  had  of 
staying  away  from  it.  I  said :  '  Would  not  the 
presence  of  the  clergy  do  something  to  elevate  the 
stage?'  *  On  the  whole,'  he  replied,  'I  think  they 
would  elevate  the  theatre,  as  at  present  conducted, 
best  by  staying  away  ;  but,'  he  added  quickly.  '  I 
deeply  sympathized  with  Mr.  Macreadj-'s  noble 
etforts,  and  when  hebroughtout  "  Ion,"  all  the  clergy 
in  London  should  have  put  on  their  largest  white  ties 
and  sat  in  the  pit.' " 

SOME  SAYINGS  OF  MAURICE. 

The  best  sajdngs  of  Maurice  quoted  in  the  article 
are  the  following  : 

"  '  You  must  aspire  high  if  you  would  know  your- 
self to  be  nothing.  K  you  would  feel  yourself  to  be 
the  man  that  you  are,  you  must  claim  your  privilege 
of  being  like  God.' " 

"  I  said  to  him  once,  soon  after  entering  the  minis- 
try, '  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  had  got  hold  of  God.'  '  No,' 
said  the  prophet,  '  you  have  not  got  hold  of  God  ;  but 
He  has  got  hold  of  you.' " 

Mr.  Haweis  concludes  his  interesting  and  sjnnpa- 
thetic  tribute  to  his  master  as  follows  :  "  *  Christian- 
ity,' he  once  said  to  me,  •  is  not  a  philosophy,  but  a 
life.'  It  was  the  vivid  Christ -life  in  Maurice,  who 
would  sometimes  remain  all  night  upon  his  knees  in 
prayer,  that  won  us  irresistibly.  It  was  the  knowl- 
edge we  took  of  him  that  he  had  been  with  Jesus  that 
helped  us  in  our  infirmities.  There  was  often  a  light 
iipon  his  face  which  made  people  turn  and  look  at  liim 
when  they  passed  him  in  the  street.  In  his  latter 
days  his  saintly  head  seemed  to  shine  with  silver  glory 
as  with  an  aureole.  There  is  no  one  anywhere  like 
him  left.  Indeed  he  seemed  to  me,  in  this  l)ewildered 
age,  the  man  who  more  than  any  other  that  I  have 
ever  met  *  saw  God.'  He  was  the  last  of  the  proph- 
ets."   

■     CATHOLICISM  IN  GERMANY. 

I^'HE  writer  of  a  very  interesting  survey  of  the 
religious  life  of  Germany,  published  in  the  .*?u«- 
day  at  Home,  i)rints  an  interesting  map  slu>wing  the 
comparative  density  of  the  Catholics  in  various  j»arta 
of  the  German  Emjare.  All  that  he  can  say  is.  that 
the  heart  ot  the  country  is  noniiuiillN  true  to  tlu« 
teachings  of  Luther.  This  fidelity  is  more  muuiuHl 
than  real,  for  the  writ»'r,  although  a  staunch  lV»tt<si 
ant,  is  conipt'Hed  to  mhiiit  that  there  is  mui'h  ui»»jv 
Hpiritual  life  among  the  Catholics  than  aimuii;  the 
litithiMiiits  : 

•'  (Jeniuiny  Ims  Ikh^h  calUnl,  and  juntly  ih>,  the  bul- 
wark of  Continental  ProtetttantiHui.  Thin  d<»o«»  uot 
Mpp««ar  v<«ry  manifest,   if  wt«  pUut«  the  nuiulwr  ul 
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Protestants  over  against  that  of  Roman  Catholics. 
The  figures,  as  last  reported,  stand  thus,  29,369,847 
and  16,785,734  respectively  ;  or,  in  other  words,  62.68 
Protestants  to  35.82  Roman  Catholics,  the  remaining 
1.50  being  mainly  composed  of  Jews.  These  were 
the  figures  in  1885.  Since  then  considerable  changes 
have  occurred,  and  if  we  judged  by  the  complaints 
raised  in  some  parts  of  the  Protestant  camp,  we 
should  conclude  that  the  alteration  was  wholly  in 
favor  of  Rome. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  Romanism  is  at  the  present 
time  more  active  and  determined  than  ever,  and  in 
this  sense  puts  Protestantism  to  shame.  The  many 
benevolent  and  other  activities  of  the  evangelical 
churches  denote  zeal  and  perseverance,  but,  looking 
at  the  great  mass  of  German  Protestantism,  one  can- 
not fail  to  discern  in  it  an  inertia  which  is  in  painful 
contrast  to  the  eager  energy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  Ciilturkampf  has  done  good  service  to 
Rome.  The  former  position  of  favor  and  influence 
has  not  only  been  regained,  but  also  strengthened  ; 
and  so  the  hearts  of  the  Romish  section  of  the  people 
are  full  of  hope  and  expectancy.  They  cry  aloud  for 
the  return  of  the  priests,  and  are  meanwhile  doing 
their  utmost  to  develop  their  various  schemes. 
Especially  do  they  seek  to  lay  hold  of  the  working 
class  by  means  of  workmen's  societies,  of  which  there 
are  at  present  over  250,  with  60,000  members." 


THE  MARRIED  AND  UNMARRIED  WOMEN  OF 
AMERICA. 

MR.  LESTER  F.  WARD  in  the  Monist  is  able  to 
publish,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  American 
Census  Office,  some  extracts  from  the  conjugal 
statistics  of  America  in  1890,  which  are  very  interest- 
ing. Not  every  woman  has  a  man  to  support  her,  it 
is  shown  by  Mr.  Ward's  figures. 

"  In  1890  the  number  of  females  of  all  ages  in  the 
United  States  was  30,554,370.  of  whom  17,183,988,  or 
56.24  per  cent.,  were  single.  The  important  fact  for 
our  present  purpose  is  the  number  or  percentage  of 
marriageable  women  who  are  in  fact  not  married. 
It  is  found  that  about  10  per  cent,  marry  before 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  a  very  few  before  fifteen. 
The  unmarried  are  made  up  of  maids,  widows  and 
divorced  persons,  the  last  of  which  classes  is  so  small 
that  it  need  scarcely  be  considered  for  the  present 
purj>ose.  Omitting  the  actual  numbers  and  using 
percentages  only,  the  returns  show  that  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  about  53  per  cent, 
were  without  husbands,  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  about  28  per  cent.,  between  thirty  and  forty- 
five  alxiut  20  i)er  cent.  After  this  the  number  of 
widows  increases  so  rapidly  that  from  forty-five  to 
fifty-five  th(;  unmarried  amount  to  26  per  cent.,  and 
of  women  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  only  a  little 
over  35  X)er  cent,  have  husbanfls.  Nearly  6  per  cent, 
of  all  women  never  marry  ;  about  10  per  cent,  of 
those  between  the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  forty-five 
had  not  yet  married,  and  more  than  one-fourth  of 
thf>He  l>etween  the  ageH  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  were 
Htill  unmarried." 


DID  A   CHINAMAN  DISCOVER  AMERICA? 

NOW  comes  forth  a  writer  in  the  magazines  to  de- 
clare that  it  was  a  Chinaman  that  first  discov- 
ered America.  In  the  Overland  Monthly  Mr.  Freder- 
ick J.  Masters  presents  evidence  to  show  that  it  was 
not  Columbus,  nor  Lief  Ericson,  nor  Anaerigo  Vespu- 
cius  who  first  explored  this  continent,  and  that  the 
earliest  settlers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  not  Cortez 
and  his  Spanish  soldiery,  nor  Europeans  at  all,  but  the 
people  of  that  very  race  whom  Califomians  regard  as 
aliens  and  outcasts. 

LIKENESS  TO  INDIANS. 

Mr.  Masters  in  the  first  place  points  out  that  the 
Indian  dialects  of  the  Pacific  Coast  show  a  marked 
affinity  to  the  Chinese  language.  '*  The  monosyllabic 
structure  and  general  vocabulary  of  the  Otomic  dia- 
lect, for  instance,  will  strike  the  philologist  as  a  re- 
markable coincidence  to  say  the  least.  Place  an  aver- 
age Chinamen  in  the  same  dress  amongst  the  North 
Pacific  Indians,  and  the  similarity  in  build  and  feat- 
ures leads  the  observer  to  the  irresistible  conclusion 
that  they  belong  to  the  same  race.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  the  writer  first  visited  Vancouver  Island  he  was 
so  sure  that  the  Chinook  Indians  in  American  dress 
were  Chinese  that  he  began  to  address  them  in  Chi- 
nese. So  closely  do  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  re- 
semble the  Chinese  in  stature  and  features,  that  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  Chinese  women  to  smuggle 
themselves  across  the  Sound  into  Washington  State, 
disguised  as  Siwashes.  Rev.  J.  E.  Gardner  says  that 
'  many  words  in  their  vocabulary  are  similar  in  sound 
and  meaning,  and  all  their  earliest  traditions  are  un- 
mistakably Chinese.' 

"  Prof.  George  Davidson,  head  of  the  United  States 
Geodetic  Survey,  has  a  great  deal  to  tell  of  the  ethno- 
logical influence  of  the  Japanese  waifs  who  have  been 
driven  by  the  accidents  of  the  seas  to  these  shores. 
He  has  in  his  possession  a  photograph  of  Eraser  river 
Indians,  from  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  were  Indians,  Japanese  or  Chi- 
nese. 

.  MEXICAN  EVIDENCE. 

*' No  one  that  has  lived  in  China  and  studied  its 
people  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  close  resem- 
blance between  ancient  Chinese  laws,  religions,  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  those  belonging  to  the  civiliza- 
tions described  by  Prescott.  Chinese  who  have 
worked  on  railroads  in  Mexico,  or  who  have  traveled 
in  Central  America,  have  informed  the  writer  that  on 
some  of  the  cliffs  and  rocks  they  have  discovered 
hieroglyphics  which  they  believed  were  degenerated 
Chinese  characters. 

"  That  eminent  scholar,  the  Rev.  W.  Lobscheid, 
who  traveled  in  Mexico  some  years  ago,  mentions 
many  striking  coincidences  between  China  and 
Mexico.  The  architecture  i)resented  many  similar- 
ities. The  tiles  of  the  roof  are  concave  and  convex, 
just  as  are  found  in  China  to-day.  The  anchors  of  the 
boats,  with  four  hooks  without  a  barb  ;  the  monosyl- 
labic (characters  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Otomic 
and  other  tribes  ;  ideographic  characters  formed  on 
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the  same  principle  as  the  Chinese  ;  the  absence  of  the 
R  sound  anions  those  tribes  where  ideographic  char- 
acters are  found,  and  other  peculiarities  of  speech  and 
writing.  He  also  mentions  t\\^  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  the  monastic  system, 
religious  festivals,  household  gods,  incense  and  chant- 
ings  at  worship  ;  the  use  of  the  same  kind  of  charms 
and  amulets,  their  cremation  ceremonies,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  ashes  of  the  deceased  in  urns,  the  notion 
of  a  celestial  dragon  devouring  the  sun  in  its  eclipse, 
are  all  closely  allied  to  Chinese  customs.  The  simi- 
larity of  their  marriage  ceremonies,  and  that  custom, 
60  peculiarly  Chinese,  of  one  lawful  wife  liv^ing  with 
a  phirality  of  concubines.  To  this  may  be  added 
their  skill  in  working  on  precious  metals,  and  of  cut- 
ting and  polishing  gems.  The  similarity  of  the  Mexi- 
can calendar  to  that  used  by  many  Asian  nations  was 
alone  sufficient  to  convince  Humboldt  of  pre-Colum- 
bian communication  between  Asia  and  this  conti- 
nent." 

Mr.  Masters  presents  the  opinions  of  other  well 
known  investigators,  who  are  of  the  opinion  that 
traces  of  Mongolian  influence  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Americas,  previous  to  the  coming  of  Columbus  and 
his  crew,  among  these  that  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft, 
who  says  *'  that  the  personal  resemblance  of  the 
Northwest  Coast  Indians  to  the  Cliinese  is  so  very 
strong,  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  Mongol  blood  is  in 
the  veins  of  the  aborigines  of  those  regions?  and  is 
convinced  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  northwestern 
shores  of  America  have  been  in  communication  with 
Asia  from  time  immemorial." 

A  RECORDED  VOYAGE. 

But  Mr.  Masters  goes  further  than  to  consider  the 
evidence  of  early  Asiatic  communication  with  this 
continent  resting  upon  tribal  affinity  and  the  corre- 
spondence of  language,  customs  and  religion.  He 
produces  an  account  of  a  long  journey  by  sea  under- 
taken by  five  Buddhist  monks  to  a  i)lace  called 
Fusang,  which  it  would  seem  must  have  been  some 
part  of  this  continent,  and  that  one  of  these  monks, 
after  forty  years'  residence  there,  actually  returned 
to  his  native  land,  and  gave  to  the  Chinese  court  the 
report  of  his  travels.  Mr.  Masters  appends  the  trans- 
lation which  he  has  made  from  the  Chinese  text, 
found  in  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-first  volume  of 
the  great  Chinese  encyclopedia,  called  Yuen-Kin-lui- 
han,  and  which  is  ;dso  given  by  Ma  Twan  Lin,  in  his 
work  called  Wen-Hion-tong-kao. 

In  the  first  year  of  Winpf  Yuen,  of  the  Tsui  dynasty 
(A.  D.  41)'.)),  a  Shaman  or  BnddliiKt  pn(<st  name  I  Hwei 
Hham  arrivcid  at  the  city  of  Kinf^Clum  from  tho  kingdom 
of  I<'uHan^',  vvlio  rclatotl  tlui  followiiii^  account:  "  Tho 
klngdoni  of  Fusanij  is  Hituato  morr  timn  twonty  thou 
wind  li  to  the  oawt  of  the  kinj^dotn  of  Tiii  Hun.  TIuh  land 
(mojininpf  Fuhjuir)  Ywh  to  tlin  I'UHt  of  thn  Middlo  Kingdom 
((/liiriH),  iind  .ihoundH  with  FuHjing  tn>os,  from  which  tho 
country  djuivjm  itH  nunuv  'I'lio  huivcs  of  this  trt^o  rcMrin- 
blo  tho  THung  tn<o.  It  HproutH  forth  liUr  th«^  banih(»o, 
and  itH  Mrnt  HhootH  iiro  UHtul  by  tho  pooplo  for  foo<l.  ItH 
fruit  n^^rnhh^H  thi<  {Hwir  and  Ih  of  a  light  red  color.  Tho 
iMirk  Ih  HjMiii  Into  thnuulHiind  niudi^  into  cloth  for  wcurliig 


apparel.  A  kind  of  brocade  is  also  manufactured  from 
these  threads.  The  people  build  frame  houses,  and  their- 
cities  are  without  walls  and  fortifications.  They  under- 
stand the  use  of  written  characters  and  make  paper  from 
the  bark  of  the  Fusang  tree.  They  have  no  soldiers  or 
military  appliances  and  do  not  wage  war.  The  law  of 
the  kingdom  has  established  a  southern  and  a  northern 
prison. 

"  The  king  bears  the  title  of  Yut  Chi  ;  the  nobles  of  the 
first  rank  are  called  Tui  Lo,  those  of  the  second  rank  in- 
ferior Tui  Lo,  and  those  of  the  third  rank  Na-Tah-Sha. 

"  When  the  king  goes  forth  he  is  accompanied  with  drums 
and  trumpets.  The  color  of  the  garments  worn  by  him 
varies  according  to  the  cyclic  year.  In  the  first  and  sec- 
ond years  of  the  ten-3^ear  cycle  his  robes  are  of  blue ;  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years  red  is  wo  n  ;  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  yellow  ;  the  seventh  and  eighth,  white  ;  and  the 
ninth  and  tenth,  black.  Cattle  are  found  in  Fusang  with 
enormous  horns,  the  largest  holding  as  much  as  ten  ordi- 
nary horns.  Vehicles  are  drawn  by  horses,  oxen  and 
reindeer.  The  people  of  the  country  raise  deer  just  as 
cattle  are  raised  in  China,  from  the  milk  of  which  they 
make  a  kind  of  cheese. 

"  A  red  pear  grows  there,  which  will  keep  a  whole  year 
without  spoiling.  Grapes  also  are  plentiful.  The  coun- 
try contains  no  iron,  but  it  produces  copper.  Gold  and 
silver  are  not  valued  in  the  market,  and  trade  is  Con- 
ducted with  no  fixed  price,  and  with  no  duties  and  levies. 
In  their  maiTiage  customs  it  is  usuhI  for  the  lover  to 
erect  a  cabin  in  front  of  his  sweetheart's  house.  Morn- 
ing and  evening  he  must  sprinkle  and  sweep  the  place  for 
a  whole  year.  If  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  maiden 
should  not  look  with  favor  upon  him,  she  is  at  liberty  to 
drive  him  away.  If  they  are  pleased  with  each  other  the 
marriage  takes  place  at  once,  with  ceremonies  for  the 
most  part  resembling  those  in  China.  On  the  deceiise  of 
a  parent  the  mourning  fast  lasts  seven  days,  for  grand- 
parents five  daj's,  and  three  days  for  brothers,  sistei-s, 
uncles,  aunts.  Imag'Bs  to  represent  the  deceased  are  set 
up,  before  which  woi"ship  is  offered  morning  and  even- 
ing. No  mourning  garments  are  worn.  For  three  dr.ys 
after  the  king's  accession  he  does  not  occupy  himself  with 
the  affairs  of  the  State. 

"  In  former  times  the  people  of  Fusang  knew  nothing  of 
the  laws  and  teachings  of  Buddha,  but  in  the  second  year 
of  Ta  Ming  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (A.  D.  45S)  five  mendi- 
cant friars  went  there  from  the  land  of  Ki  Pin,  who  in- 
troduced the  laws,  canons  and  images  i>f  the  Buddha, 
instituted  the  monastic  system,  and  reformetl  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  country." 

WAS  FUSANQ  MEXICO? 

This  remarkable  document  is  iu>t  found  in  some 
obscure  book,  Mr.  Masters  tells  us,  but  in  the  im- 
perial annals  of  the  Chinese  geography  of  foreign 
nations  and  other  Chinese  works  of  n><-(vgiiiz«Hl 
authority  which  have  made  Hwei  Sham's  story  i»f 
Fusang  as  familiar  to  the  minds  of  C^hinest)  8<.'hohkn< 
a  thousand  years  ago  as  the  travels  »»f  Mari'o  I\>K> 
IxH^auie  tt)  FairojuMii  scliolars  in  tlu>  fiuii  r«'eiith 
century. 

Considering  certain  objctti  mi  whuh  nu:;ht  W 
rais<td  to  tliis  account ,  Mr.  Ma  tei^  cv»nclud»»M  that  on 
any  baMs  of  calcu'ation  one  thin^  U  cortaui  and  thul 
if  *'  I'^uMung  nuiMt  bt»  wMight  aftor  on  thi.H  iMiittiHHil, 
and  (>itlier  in  Calit'ornla  tu-  M««\ict»"  and  ho  in  iikoUiHMl 
to  Uilieve  that  Mt^xico  wan  11  wet  ShMiu'H  FuMkiiK,  t\w 
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the  reasons  that  the  chronicle  describes  so  correctly  a 
plant  that  in  no  othei  country  in  the  world  is  put  to 
such  uses  except  in  Mexico,  the  maguey  or  century 
plant ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Buddhist  traveler  stated 
that  iron  is  not  found  in  Fusang,  though  copper  is, 
and  gold  and  silver  are  not  valued  in  the  markets,  an 
observation  which  nearly  every  writer  of  mediaeval 
Mexico  has  made. 

PROBABLE  ROUTE  OF  THE  BUDDHIST  TRAVELERS. 

"It  is  most  probable  that  our  Buddhist  travelers 
started  from  the  Yellow  river,  then  along  the  shores 
of  the  gulf  of  Leao  Tong  and  Corea,  thence  across 
the  strait  of  Corea  to  Japan,  rounding  the  island  of 
Kiu  Siu  and  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Japan,  then 
taking  the  course  of  the  Kurile  Islands  and  the 
Koraondorskis  in  a  northerly  direction,  till  their 
course  lay  east  along  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands  to 
Alaska,  and  from  thence  down  the  coast  of  Oregon 
and  California  to  Mexico.  A  reference  to  the  map 
will  convince  the  reader  that  this  route  presents  least 
difficulty,  having  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  land 
and  also  the  advantage  of  the  Japanese  Current.  An 
apparent  difficulty  presents  itself  in  placing  Tai  Han 
in  Alaska  and  Fusang  in  Mexico.  Hwei  Sham  tells 
us  that  the  course  of  the  voyagers  from  the  former 
place  to  the  latter  was  east.  Looking  at  ordinary 
maps  of  North  America  drawn  upon  Mercator's  pro- 
jection, we  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  western 
coast  of  this  continent  as  bearing  due  north  and 
south,  according  to  which  Hwei  Sham's  journey 
must  have  been  in  a  southerly  direction.  Looking 
at  the  Pacific  shores  of  this  continent  as  laid  out  on 
a  globe,  it  will  be  seen  how  natural  it  was  for  our 
traveler  to  consider  his  journey  from  the  Alaskan 
peninsula  as  a  continuation  of  the  same  general  east- 
ward ly  course  he  had  been  taking,  instead  of 
abruptly  turning  from  east  to  south." 

MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE. 

The  most  interesting  fjart  of  the  narrative  is  the  clos- 
ing words  of  the  document,  referring  to  the  success  of 
the  Buddhist  missionary  in  establishing  monastic  in- 
stitutions and  changing  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  peoi)le  by  the  prox)agation  of  the  Buddhist  faith. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Masters  says  :  "  Some  day  when 
China's  history  and  people  are  better  understood, 
when  national  jealousies  subside  and  race  prejudices 
no  longer  blind  us  from  accepting  the  truth,  that  little 
band  of  humane,  i)eace-loving  missionaries  of  Saky- 
amuni,  who  came  to  these  shores  to  educate,  elevate 
and  civilize  the  native  races  of  this  coast,  may  be 
thought  as  deserving  a  share  of  our  gratitude,  and  as 
worth  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  as  the  l)rutal 
European  adventurers,  whose  progress  on  this  conti- 
nent was  marked  T)y  i)lunder  and  destruction,  and 
whofl€)  f<5et  were  swifter  to  shed  blood  than  to  amel- 
iorate the  woes  of  mankind. 

"With  all  these  evidences  l)efore  us  in  corrobora- 
tiem  find  (jOTifinnation  of  Hwei  Shain's  narrative,  it  is 
harflly  pf>HHiy>le  that  any  unprejufliced  i)erKon  can 
ridicule  his  story  as  a  fairy  tale  or  the  wild  fancies  of 
a  CJliinfjHf)  Gulliver." 


THE  SCOTCH-IRISH  IN  AMERICA. 

APROPOS  of  the  annual  congress  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  Society  of  America,  which  was  held  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  June  7-10,  the  Midland  Monthly 
presents  an  article,  by  Henry  Wallace,  on  the  Scotch- 
Irish  in  America. 

The  Scotch-Irish,  he  explains,  are  not  a  mixture  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  blood,  but,  stated  in  the  briefest 
form,  descendants  of  the  Scotch  who  settled  in  Ireland, 
or  the  Scotch  of  Ireland.  The  Scotch-Irish  race  is 
essentially  a  Scotch  race  modified  by  the  environ- 
ment of  the  province  of  Ulster,  consisting  of  the  nine 
northern  counties  of  Ireland,  and  especially  by  the 
political  and  religious  movements  that  have  occurred 
in  that  country  since  1607.  The  word  "  Scotch- 
Irish,"  it  will  therefore  be  seen,  is  used  in  exactly  the 
same  sense  as  we  use  the  term  "  German-American  " 
or  "  Irish- American,"  meaning  the  descendants  of 
the  German  or  Irish  people  who  have  made  America 
their  homes. 

WRONGS  OF  THE  SCOTCH  IN  IRELAND. 

Having  made  this  explanation,  Mr.  Wallace  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  life  of  the  Scotch  in  Ulster,  and 
sets  forth  the  part  they  have  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  United  States.  The  Scot's  lot  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  was  evidently  not  a  happy  one. 
"  He  was  oppressed  by  the  twelve  gi'eat  companies  or 
guilds  of  London  in  whom  the  titles  to  a  portion  of 
the  lands  were  vested  and  was  dealt  with  by  other  land- 
lords in  much  the  same  spirit.  As  he  improved  his  land 
by  thorough  drainage,  gathered  the  stones  and  built 
them  into  fences,  constructed  his  houses  and  macad- 
amized the  roads,  he  found  his  rents  raised  with  every 
expiring  lease,  until  in  time  he  became  simply  a  day- 
laborer  on  lands  which  he  alone  had  rendered  valu- 
able. He  was  regarded  as  an  inferior  by  the  English- 
man and  a  foe  by  the  Irishman,  and  persecuted  by 
both  when  they  had  opportunity,  which  he  no  doubt 
returned  in  kind  when  he  could.  He  had  no  vote  ; 
the  baptism  of  his  children  was  at  times  made  a 
laughing  stock  ;  the  legality  of  his  marriage  by  a 
minister  of  his  own  faith  was  sometimes  officially  de- 
nied ;  and,  at  times,  he  was  even  denied  the  right  of 
burial  in  the  common  place  of  sepulture.  In  com- 
pany with  liis  brother  Celt  he  was  wronged  in  his 
trade  ;  he  was  forbidden  to  export  -farm  produce  ex- 
cept to  England,  and  his  manufacturing  industries 
were  crushed  by  unjust  laws.  For  this  reason  the 
Scot  was  scarcely  settled  in  Ireland  until  he  wanted 
to  leave  the  country.  As  the  result  of  this  harsh, 
cruel  and  unjust  treatment,  he  became  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land.  He  had  ceased  to  regard  Scot- 
land as  his  fatherland,  and  was  easily  tempted  to 
deny  that  Ireland  was  his  motherland,  and  hence 
looked  to  America  as  the  only  country  in  which, 
from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  on- 
ward, he  could  expect  to  find  a  home  where  he 
would  be  allowed  to  educate  his  children  and  enjoy 
the  civil  and  religious  liberty  for  which  his  an- 
cestors had  poured  (^ut  their  blood  on  many  a  battle- 
field. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REI/IEiVS. 


MIGRATION  TO  AMERICA. 

"Until  1689  \Ve  have  no  record  of  Scotch-Irish 
migrations  to  the  United  States,  although  there  is 
abundant  incidental  testimony  that  it  had  been  going 
on  for  some  time.  Fronde,  the  historian,  says  : 
'  Prior  to  1689  that  fatal  emigration  of  Nonconformist 
Presbyterians  from  Ireland  to  New  England  began, 
whicli,  enduring  for  more  than  a  century,  drained 
Ireland  of  the  soundest  Protestant  blood  and  assisted 
in  raising  beyond  the  Atlantic  a  power  and  a  spirit 
which  by-and-by  paid  England  home  for  the  madness 
which  had  driven  them  thither.'" 

The  waves  of  immigration  of  Scotch-Irish  to 
America  are  shown  to  have  been  distinctly  connected 
with  the  political  events  which  rendered  the  Scotch- 
Irish  dissatisfied  with  their  native  home.  Sometimes 
they  were  the  result  of  religious  persecution  and  at 
other  times  the  result  of  actual  warfare,  and  at  all 
times  they  very  largely  arose  from  dissatisfaction 
with  the  tenant  system  of  farming  as  it  existed  in 
Ulster. 

WHAT  BECAME  OF  THEM? 

*'  The  principal  Scotch-Irish  settlement  in  New  Eng- 
land was  at  Worcester  near  Boston.  From  here  they 
scattered  through  New  England  as  far  as  the  north 
of  Maine,  but  the  great  bulk  of  Scotch-Irish  immi- 
gration passed  by  New  England,  avoiding  the  settle- 
ments of  both  the  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  and  landed 
either  at  Charleston  or  Philadelphia,  passing  from  the 
former  point  through  North  and  South  Carolina, 
northern  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  from  the  latter 
through  Pennsylvania  to  Pittsburgh,  then  west 
through  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  or  down  the  river  to 
Kentucky,  or  through  the  valleys  of  Virginia  to  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  all  three  lines  converging  west- 
ward through  the  trans-Missouri  States  to  California. 
Over  all  these  districts  the  Scotch-Irishman  has  left 
his  indelible  mark.  Instinct  and  necessity  made  him 
a  pioneer.  Intense  in  his  own  religious  convictions, 
and,  let  it  be  admitted,  deeply  prejudiced  against  re- 
ligious views  in  any  way  opposing  his  own,  he  pre- 
ferred a  new  country  and  to  make  a  home  with  his 
own  people,  and  therefore  became  a  frontiersman. 
He  had  an  instinctive  eye  for  good  land.  It  is  useless 
to  look  for  a  Scotch-Irish  settlement  in  a  poor  coun- 
try. Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
the  fertile  valleys  of  eastern  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
middle  Tennesses  and  northern  Alabama  suited  him 
in  this  respect.  He  does  not  take  kindly  to  a  cold 
country,  and  hence  there  have  never  been  many  large 
Scotch-Irish  settlements  north  of  the  latitude  of 
Chicago.  Living  on  the  frontier  the  Scotch-Irishman 
became  nec<\ssarily  a  figliter.  In  fact,  he  is  seldom 
averH<3  to  a  (luarn;!  when  he  can  justify  himst^f  at  the 
bar  of  his  own  (conscience  and  look  up  to  Heaven  and 
Hay  that  liis  (|uarn4  is  just.  As  an  Indian  fii^^htrr  lit< 
was  a  [)ron()nn(!ed  huccohh.  Simon  Krnton,  Danit^l 
Boone  and  Anthony  Wayne  are  types  of  i\\v>  Hcotcli 
IriMli  chai  actor  of  WuAv  day.  In  i\w  war  of  IHlvJ  Im 
had  an  op{M)rtunity  to  settle  some  old  HCi>rnH  with 
KnKland,  and  a  study  of  the  hintory  of  that  war  will 
hIiow   that   Mio  S<M>tch  IrlHh  took  a  prominent  part, 


under  such  leaders  as  Commodore  Perry  and  Greneral 
Jackson.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  Sam  Houston 
displayed  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  race  in  Texas  ; 
and,  a  few  years  later,  Zachary  Taylor  and  Winfield 
Scott  gave  further  proof  in  Mexico  of  the  splendid 
fighting  material  that  the  race  can  produce. 

THEIR  DESCENDANTS. 

"  The  race  has  produced  some  of  America's  most 
distinguished  statesmen  and  orators.  It  is  needless 
to  mention  Patrick  Henry,  Calhoun,  Corwin,  Ewing, 
John  A.  Bingham,  Jefferson,  Polk,  Jackson,  Blaine, 
Harrison  and  numerous  others  of  undoubted  Scotch- 
Irish  blood.  The  Scotch-Irish  came  to  America  at  first 
a  race  of  sturdy  farmers.  How  successful  they  have 
been  in  the  arts  and  industries  may  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that  Robert  Fulton,  who  made  steamboat  navigation 
practical,  was  a  Scotch-Irishman  on  both  sides  of  the 
house.  Whether  the  credit  of  making  electricity  a 
practical  means  of  communicating  human  thought  is 
credited  to  Professor  Morse  or  Professor  Henry  mat- 
ters little  to  a  Scotch-Irishman.  They  were  both  of 
his  race,  as  was  McCormick,  who  took  the  reaper  in 
hand  and  adapted  it  to  the  use  of  the  every-d^y 
farmer.  Even  Edison  on  his  mother's  side  is  of 
Scotch-Irish  blood. 

"  The  Scotch-Irish  race  in  America  has,  from  its 
very  beginning,  battled  for  what  it  regarded  as  its 
rights  and  liberties.  The  famous  '  Mecklinburg Dec- 
laration,' antedating  by  some  months  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  was  made  by  Southern  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians.  It  was  the  fiery  eloquence  of 
the  Scotch-Irish  Patrick  Henry  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses that  thrilled  the  nation  and  precipitated  the 
revolution.  With  less  fiery  eloquence,  but  no  less  en- 
thusiastic purpose,  the  pioneer  Scotch-Irish  of  western 
Pennsylvania  gathered  at  Hannastown,  and,  after  re- 
citing the  wrong  inflicted  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  made  the  resolve  :  •  It  has  there- 
fore become  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  Ameri- 
can, of  every  man  who  has  the  pride  of  family,  love 
of  country  or  any  voice  for  posterity,  by  every  means 
which  God  has  put  in  his  power,  to  resist  and  opi)ose 
the  execution  of  it.  That  for  lis  we  will  be  ready  to 
oppose  it  with  our  lives  and  our  fortunes.'  And  then, 
with  the  practical  sense  which  belongs  to  the  race, 
they  added  :  '  We  will  immediately  form  ourselves 
into  a  military  company.' 

''A  strong  peculiarity  of  the  race  is  its  love  of 
education.  The  first  thing  a  Scotch-Irishman  in- 
(inires  about  when  thinking  of  settling  in  a  new 
country  is  as  to  the  quality  of  the  land  ;  the  stvtmtl 
thiui;  is  as  to  the  church  privileges,  tuul  the  thinl,  a** 
to  tilt*  nu*ans  of  etlucation.  The  fanu>UH  Uig  ciU- 
It^ges  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  eeutnry,  t»ut  i>f 
which  have  grown  some  of  the  Hm»st  collegeM  in  th*» 
lainl,  such  as  Prini-cti»n.  \Va.shingtt>u-JertVi*?ioii,  tho 
Virginia  ITniversity  antl  nnniU^rM  of  t»th»»rs,  wtm*  «i- 
tablishtMl  in  stH'tioiiM  of  the  country  wh  -  •»  -•  -tch- 
Irish   \ac\i   prt'doniuiattHl.       Lar^oly    1  a   tit 

thttir   ri^ligioUH  eonvictirnn.  they   hnvi*  rurtimhtHl  to 
otIuM'  churchcM  sonu'  of  tl»cir  nii»«t  tiuitn*«nt   1 04(^4 It^m." 
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THE  BOOM  OF  CRIPPLE  CREEK. 

THE  Great  Divide,  the  very  original  monthly 
published  in  Denver,  Colorado,  has  a  good 
symposium  on  the  prospects  and  conditions  of  the  new 
gold  mine  which  is  being  worked  at  Cripple  Creek. 
Additional  interest  is  imparted  to  the  articles  by  the 
recent  labor  troubles  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Cy  Warman  describes  graphically  the  pictur- 
esque scenes  incident  to  one  of  these  suddenly  created 
mining  towns. 

GOING  TO  THE  DIGGINGS. 

"  We  take  the  stage,  between  nine  and  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  dusty  way  vvinds  along  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  where  the  heavj''  growth  of 
aspen  trees  has  been  cut  away  to  make  a  road.  Years 
ago  these  hills  were  covered  -svith  a  beautiful  forest 
of  pine,  and  now,  beneath  the  naked  arms  of  the 
quivering  aspen,  three  or  four  deep,  lie  the  dead 
trunks  of  the  trees.  At  some  time  a  forest  fire  has 
swept  over  the  country,  leaving  in  its  wake  waste 
and  desolation.  The  road  is  lined  with  all  sorts  of 
vehicles,  from  a  Concord  coach  to  a  two-wheeled  cart. 
The  heavy  freight  wagons,  with  four,  six  and  eight 
animals,  are  met  or  passed  at  every  corner.  In  these 
teams  horses  and  mules  mix  and  mingle  like  white 
and  black  men  in  a  foot-ball  team.  Meek  and  mild- 
eyed  burros,  with  heavy  burdens,  turn  from  the  trail 
to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  coach.  Poor  prospectors 
from  the  silver  camp,  with  bundles  of  blankets  on 
their  backs,  take  short  cuts  where  the  road  curves,  to 
save  time.  A  plucky  young  woman,  with  veiled 
face  and  gloved  hands,  paddles  a  bicycle  over  the 
hills  to  the  camp  of  gold. 

It  was  5.30  in  the  afternoon  when  we  reached  the 
€ummit  of  the  last  high  hill,  overlooking  the  town. 
The  view  was  beautiful.  An  hundred  miles  of  mount- 
ains— the  Sangre  de  Christo— running  north  and 
south,  shut  out  the  world  to  the  west.  Behind  this 
range  the  sun  went  down  in  a  sea  of  gold.  Again 
Ihe  long  lash  wimples  and  curves  and  cracks,  and  the 
lieavy  stage  rolls  down  the  principal  street  of  the 
principal  gold  camp  of  Colorado.  Every  inch  of 
standing  room  was  taken  on  the  gallery  of  the  main 
hotel,  and  some  stood  in  the  street. 

IN  A  MINING  TOWN  HOTEL. 

*'  I  was  the  first  to  register,  and  got  the  only  vacant 
Toom  in  the  house,  and  there  were  just  ninety-nine 
other  men  and  two  women  to  be  provided  for.  Our 
stage  line  and  the  coaches  that  came  in  from  Caiion 
brought  a  hundred  and  one  passengers  into  the  camp 
that  day.  There  are  a  hundred  chairs  in  the  dining- 
Toom,  and  I  had  to  wait  ten  minutes  for  a  seat. 

"  *  Bfitter  kofip  that,  you  might  not  get  another,' 
«aid  tho  fly  and  flippant  tal>le  girl,  when  I  put  !ny 
fish  fork  on  the  plate  she  was  taking  away. 

*'  A  glance  at  her  face  convinced  me  that  she  meant 
It,  and  I  kfjpt  the  fork.  There  is  no  time  for  style  in 
A  jc^>ld  camp.  At  the  Waldf^rf,  in  New  York,  or  the 
Brown  Palace,  in  Denver,  one  expects  to  find  a  menu 
in  a  foreign  language,  but  we  certainly  have  a  right 


to  something  easier  at  $3.50  a  day  in  a  mining  camp 
hotel.  The  first  thing  I  saw  on  the  switch  list  was 
'  Veal  a  la  Villeroi.'  The  miner  next  to  me  asked  his 
partner  what  it  *  stood  for,'  and  the  answer  came 
quick,  *  Veal  all  same  calf.'  It's  hardly  fair  to  expect 
mining  camp  sports  and  prospectors  to  ask  for  liver 
in  Creole  Choctaw.  Mining  camp  hotels  are  noted 
for  their  Sandow  butter  and  despondent  milk.  The 
hotels  of  Cripple  Ceeek  are  exceptionally  good. 

"After  dinner  the  great  lobby  was  filled  with 
roughly-clad  men,  with  white  hats  and  laced  boots, 
whose  faces  shone  brightly  under  the  influence  of  that 
hope  which  springs  eternal  in  the  miner's  breast. 
They  talked  in  little  groups  of  the  future  of  the  camp. 
Money  was  used  extravagantly.  Fifty,  a  hundred 
thousand,  or  a  half  million,  was  the  smallest  change 
used  by  the  speculators,  as  they  referred  to  the  value 
of  the  different  prospects  of  the  camp. 

"  Beyond  the  double  doors  that  separated  the  lobby 
from  the  combination  barber  shop,  billiard  hall,  drink- 
ing and  gambling  saloon,  another  army  of  men 
moved  about,  smoked,  drank  and  whiled  away  the 
hours.  Beyond  this  hall,  in  smaller  rooms,  were  the 
stud  tables,  and  further  still,  in  semi-private  rooms, 
were  round  poker  tables,  where  a  party  of  gentlemen 
can  sit  down  in  a  quiet,  respectable  way  and  rob  each 
other.  At  one  of  these  tables  three  resolute  men  sat 
in  the  early  evening — I  don't  know  how  long  they  had 
been  there — endeavoring  to  do  each  other  in  a  Ches- 
terfield fashion. 

silver's  loss  is  gold's  gain. 

"  Those  opposed  to  silver  are  building  in  Colorado 
better  than  they  knew.  They  are  compelling  our 
miners  to  look  sharp  for  gold,  and  the  success  of  the 
search  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is  surprising.  Necessity, 
we  are  told,  makes  man  inventive. 

' '  Not  many  people  in  Colorado  will  believe  what 
they  read  here  about  a  camp  that  is  only  a  few  hours' 
ride  from  the  State  capital.  They  will  believe  it  in 
Boston.  Six  months  ago  I  saw  the  camp  for  the  first 
time  and  was  surprised.  To-day  I  am  amazed. 
Whole  counties  in  the  State  cast  no  more  votes  than 
were  polled  in  the  town  of  Cripple  Creek,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  town  is  not  the  mining  camp. 
There  is  a  village  now  on  nearly  every  hill  with 
from  200  to  2,000  people. 

FLUSH  times  in   CRIPPLE   CREEK. 

"  The  shapeless  stones  that  stand  out  above  the  grass 
here  are  rich  in  gold.  I  saw  an  old  storm-swept  rock, 
weighing  fifty  i^ounds,  on-^  end  of  which  assayed  80 
cents,  the  other  $9,000  to  the  ton. 

*'  Men  are  paid  $2  a  ton  for  picking  these  rocks  out 
and  sorting  them,  and  Superintendent  Dickey  says 
all  miners  who  apply  at  the  Summit  mine  for  work 
are  given  employment  in  this  way.  One  man  who 
was  at  work  in  a  shallow  drift  said  he  had  taken  out 
twenty-five  tons  in  a  week,  working  leisurely. 

"  Every  day  there  are  new  locations  made  and  each 
month's  shipments  show  an  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing month." 
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OUR  SISTER  REPUBLIC  BOLIVIA. 

IN  the  United  Service  Lieutenant  John  P.  Wisser, 
continuiiig  his  series  of  articles  on  "Our  Sister 
Republics,"  this  month  sketches  the  political  and 
coniuiercial  development  of  Bolivia. 

Bolivia,  as  every  one  knows,  is  an  interior  state  of 
South  America.  It  comprises  the  section  of  country 
lyini^  between  Chili,  Art^eritina,  Brazil  and  Peru, with 
an  area  of  567,430  F-nglish  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  0,500,000,  consisting  of  whites.  Mes- 
tizos and  Indians  belonging  mainly  to  the  Inca  races. 
In  area,  therefore,  it  is  about  the  same  as  the  States 
from  New  York  down  the  coast  to  Mississippi  in- 
clusive, together  with  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  It  derived  its  name  from  Simon  Bolivar, 
the  hero  of  South  American  independence.  Its  early 
history  is  one  with  that  of  Peru.  The  oldest  remains 
of  any  record  of  history  there  are  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  prehistoric  empire,  which  about  the  eighth 
century  was  broken  up  into  separate  nations. 

After  tracing  the  history  of  Bolivia  from  the  early 
empire  down  to  the  formation  of  the  Republic  by 
Bolivar,  Lieutenant  Wisser  then  presents  some  valu- 
able information  regarding  the  pliysical  geography, 
industries  and  government  of  that  country. 

PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

"  The  grand  features  in  the  topography  of  Bolivia 
are  the  Sierra,  the  mountainous  Andean  region  in  the 
west  and  southwest,  with  Lake  Titicaca  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Peru,  and  the  Montaiia,  or  plains  of  the  east 
and  north,  together  with  the  Paraguay  and  Madeira 
Rivers.  The  mountainous  region  averages  more  than 
13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  the  highest  region  of 
its  extent  in  America.  It  is  a  table-land  capped  by 
mountain  chains  and  high  peaks,  rising  more  than 
20,000  feet.  Tiie  Andes  proper  run  along  the  western 
frontier,  while  the  Cordilltra  Reed  runs  parallel  to  it 
125  miles  farther  east.  Between  these  two  ranges  are 
great  elevated  basins  separated  by  an  east-and-west 
range,  the  one  in  the  north  about  Lake  Titicaca,  the 
other  to  the  south,  called  the  Desertos  de  Lipes,  an 
arid,  salt-marsh  region.  The  Nevada  de  Sorata,  or 
Illampu,  the  highest  peak  in  the  Cordillera  Real,  is 
nearly  23,0U0  feet  high,  while  Illiinani  is  nearly  as 
high  ;  eastward  are  a  immber  of  spurs  rumiing  out 
from  the  main  chain.  The  valley's  between  the  minor 
ranges  are  the  richest  portions  of  the  country. 

*'  Bolivia  lies  mostly  within  the  tropic  zone,  conse- 
quently, owing  to  the  great  differences  in  elevation 
and  determined  mainly  by  them,  all  varieties  of  cli- 
mate occur ;  in  the  mountainous  regions  there  are 
five  zones  of  climate  from  the  snow  liiu;  (at  15,000 
feel)  down  to  the  warm  lower  valleys.  In  tin*  lowlunds 
of  the  north  and  east  it  is  very  hot,  with  heavy  rains  ; 
wliile  to  the  Houth  largo  elevated  areas  are  almost 
withcnit  rain. 

aOVKIlNMENT. 

•'TV)liviaiH  a  Hipublic  ;  its  Prc^sidcnt  and  tho  ttiHt 
and  h«'<(»nd  Vicn-IMehidentH  are  <'K'(rted  dirtu  tly,  by 
tho  citizerm  who  can  reu*!  and  write,  for  a  term  of 
four  yearn.     The  cubiiiet  coHHiatH  of  ttvo  luliiiHtorM,— 


viz..  Foreign  Relations  and  Worship,  Finance  and 
Industry,  Government  and  Colonization.  Justice  and 
Public  Instruction,  and  War.  The  State  recognizes 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  only,  but  other  religions 
are  tolerated.  The  national  colors  are  red,  green  and 
3'^ellow. 

*'  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  National 
Congress,  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  both  elected  directly  by  the  people,  the 
former  com prisiiig eighteen  members  (two  from  each 
department),  the  latter  sixty- eight  members  at 
present.  Sucre  is  the  capital,  but  the  government 
now  resides  at  La  Paz. 

*'  The  country  is  divided  into  eight  departments, — 
Sucre,  La  Paz,  Potosi,  Cochabamba,  Oruro,  Santa 
Cruz,  Tarija,  and  Veni  (or  Beni).  These  are  further 
divided  into  forty- six  provinces  and  these  again  iiito 
3G3  cantons  and  207  vice-cantons.  The  principal  cities, 
in  the  order  of  their  population,  are  La  Paz  (59,849).  Co- 
chabamba, Sucre,  Potasi  (12,000),  Santa  Cruz,  Oruro, 
Bernardo  de  Tarija  and  Trinidad  (4,535). 

"  The  principal  settlements  of  the  lowlands  are 
mission  villages  of  Indians,  founded  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  now  in  a  state  of  decadence.  The  departments 
of  Beni  and  Santa  Cruz  and  the  northern  part  of  La 
Paz  have  been  little  explored,  and  are  lands  of  trop- 
ical forests,  rivers  and  swamps,  with  a  hot,  damp  at- 
mosphere, but  rich  in  valuable  forest  trees,  and  pro- 
ducing, where  they  have  been  occupied,  coffee,  cocoa, 
vanilla,  sugar  cane,  maize  and  cotton,  besides  afford- 
ing tracts  of  good  pasture  land. 

"  The  civilized  population  is  generally  confined  to 
the  highlands,  and  in  the  towns  Spanish  is  commonly 
spoken.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  whites,  half- 
breeds,  or  Cholos,  Qnichnas,  Aymarasdnd  Chiinchos. 
The  whites  are  princi[)ally  descendants  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  constitute  the  higher  classes ;  the  Chulos 
are  the  middle  classes. 

INDUSTRIES. 

*'  The  natural  wealth  of  Bolivia  is  very  great.  In 
the  animal  kingdom  there  are  in  the  cold  regions  the 
alpaca,  whose  wool  is  especially  tine  and  mucli 
esteemed  in  commerce,  and  the  llama,  the  guanaco, 
and  the  vicuna,  which  are  of  the  same  si)ecie8.  The 
wool  of  tho  last  named  is  used  for  very  tine  cloth. 
There  are  found  also  the  chinchilla,  the  nutria  and 
oilier  fur-beaiing  animals.  In  the  temperate  regions 
abound  the  wool  bearing  animals,  the  hairy  goat,  as 
well  as  cattle,  horses  and  mules.  The  African 
dromt'dary  is  acclimated  in  tht«  soiitli  of  Bolivia, 
where  it  lives  and  breeds.  In  the  \\oi  regions  are 
found  ordinary  cattle,  the  sloth,  the  antti  (or  great 
beast),  a  great  variety  of  deer,  birds  of  all  kinds  and 
many  kinds  of  tish  in  its  livtTs.  The  vegetable  kinij- 
dom  is  also  extremely  rich  aiul  varied,  furnisliiuK 
very  tino  labinrt,  dye  and  building  wikkIs  :  tho  cin-a. 
whost'  nu'dicinal  propt'it  it's  the  pharnwuopteia  utdue* 
as  the  best  hxal  anu»sth»»tic  ;  thi»  colTet»  of  Tunxan. 
which  <(.m|H^teM  with  that  of  Mih  ha ;  the  cacao, 
wldih  is  claiuiod  to  U>  HuiKMii»r  to  that  i>f  i>ther  ixmu 
trieM  of  South  Aineriia  :  vunilla.  mx^m  cane,  k^iiu 
ehuitlo  or  caoutclumc.  which  irtfimud  IniuexhauntiWe 
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quantities ;  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
yncca,  plantains  and  tubers  of  all  kinds  ;  all  the 
fruits,  grail  s  and  vegetables  known  in  temperate  and 
tropical  climates  ;  cotton,  of  three  different  natural 
colors  :  the  cork  tree,  which  furnishes  corks  ;  the  wax 
tree  ;  qaillay,  or  vegetable  soap ;  linseed,  agave, 
hemp,  etc.  Among  medicinal  products  there  are 
cinchona,  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  tamarind,  palma 
Christi,  copaiba,  ipecacuanha,  gum  arable,  camphor, 
tobacco,  balsams,  etc. 

MINERALS. 

"The  chief  wealth  of  Bolivia  is  her  mineral  de- 
posits, but  insufficient  communications  have  greatly 
retarded  their  development.  Gold  and  silver  are 
found  in  great  abundance  throughout  the  entire 
country.  The  silver  production  of  1890  was  about 
60  {,791  pounds,  and  for  six  months  (in  1891),  373,627 
pounds.  The  total  value  of  the  output  of  1890  was  esti- 
mitei  at  11,020.691  bolivianos,  and  th  it  of  the  silver 
mines  from  1545  to  1826  at  3.406,366,035  Spanish 
milled  dollars,  and  from  1826  to  1846  at  39,101,022 
pesos.  The  copper  is  of  superior  quality.  There  are 
also  many  mines  of  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  mercury, 
platinum,  iron,  zinc,  coal,  rock-crystal,  alum,  mag- 
netic ore.  talc,  etc.  Of  precious  stones  there  are  found 
emeralds,  opals,  agate,  lapis-lazuli,  alabaster,  beren- 
guela  (a  species  of  translucent  alabaster),  and  jasper  ; 
mar  hies  of  all  kinds  and  colors,  slates,  pumice-stone, 
granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  basalt,  chalk,  saltpetre, 
borax,  common  salt,  magnesia,  etc.,  are  more  or  less 
abundant." 

COMMERCE  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  national  debt  in  1890  amounted  to  $5,699,500  ; 
the  revenue  for  ^891  was  estimated  at  $2,295,000,  the 
expenditures  at  $2,497,000. 

The  commerce  of  Bolivia  is  much  more  consider- 
able than  is  usually  given  in  the  public  statistics, 
because  it  has  always  imported  most  of  its  foreign 
products  and  exported  its  own  products  through  the 
port  of  Aiica  in  Peru.  The  foreign  trade  is  mainly 
with  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  in  the 
order  named.  There  is  also  considerable  trade  with 
Chili  and  Peru,  and  to  a  limited  extent  with  the 
United  States. 

The  monetaiy  unit  is  the  silver  boliviano,  of  one 
hundred  centesimos,  which  is  now  (189^)  worth  69.1 
cents  in  United  States  currency.  The  other  coins  are 
the  5,  10,  20  and  50  centime  pieces,  also  15  and  30 
centimo  xneces  in  silver,  the  5  and  10  centime  pieces 
in  nickel,  and  1  and  2  centimo  pieces  in  copper.  The 
pa[)er  cnirency  is  issued  by  the  Banco  National  and 
the  Banco  de  Potosi  and  consists  of  notes  of  the  value 
of  1 .  5, 10,  20,  50  and  100  bolivianos  ;  in  practice,  the  1, 
5  and  10  boliviano  notes  are  torn  in  two  and  the 
halves  circulate  at  the  half  value. 

Officially  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures has  been  adopted,  but  the  people  i)refer  the  old 
Spanish  HynUiin. 

The  great  want  of  Bolivia  today  is  safe  and  easy 


means    of  communication  with  the  outer  world  to 
make  her  products  available  for  commercre. 

"  The  schools  of  Bolivia  consist  of  primary  schools, 
colleges,  lyceums  and  universities  ;  attendance  at  the 
primary  or  free  schools  is  generally  compulsory  (ex- 
cept for  the  Indians).  There  are  403  common  schools, 
with  24,224  pupils,  16  colleges  and  hceums,  with 
2,126  students,  and  5  universities  with  1,381  students, 
besides  a  military  school  and  two  industrial  colleges, 
recently  established  in  La  Paz." 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

A  WRITER  in  Lend  a  Hand  sketches  the  develop- 
ment of  the  public  school  system  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  which  he  says  was  established  during 
the  presidency  of  General  Sarniiento  (1868-7.)  and 
was  modeled  after  that  of  the  Unite  I  States.  Sev- 
eral teachers  from  Boston  were  induced  to  go  to 
Buenos  Ayres  to  take  charge  of  schools. 

"  Ten  years  later  a  law  was  passed  making  edu- 
cation obligatory  for  all  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years.  A  permanent  ap- 
propriation was  made  for  the  support  of  a  national 
board  of  education,  and  the  national  and  provin- 
cial governments  ai)propriated  in  1889  for  the 
benefit  of  education,  $8,456,104.  in  that  3'ear  the 
number  of  public  schools  in  the  Republic  was  3,056. 
There  were  5,856  teachers  employed  and  an  attend- 
ance of  259,695  pupils.  Counting  private  schools 
there  were  3,810  schools.  At  the  present  lime  there 
is  one  school  for  every  1,000  inhabitants.  The  course 
of  study  is  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts.  There  are  between  thirty 
and  forty  normal  schools,  from  which,  after  a  course 
of  five  years,  are  graduated  the  teachers  for  the 
public  schools. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

'*  Twenty  national  colleges  are  free  to  all,  the 
course  covering  six  years.  The  colleges  prepare  for 
entrance  into  the  national  universities,  where  another 
six  years  must  be  spent  before  receiving  a  degree  in 
the  professions,  and  all  foreign  graduates  of  colleges 
must  pass  an  examination  in  Spanish  at  one  of  the 
national  universities  before  they  ate  allowed  to  prac- 
tice their  profession. 

*'  The  universities,  two  in  number,  are  situated  at 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Cordoba.  In  each  there  is  a  fac- 
ulty of  law,  of  medicine,  and  of  engineering.  The 
examinations  are  searching  and  the  national  govern- 
ment means  that  no  one  shall  practice  in  these  pro- 
fessions without  proper  x)renaration. 

"  Besides  the  public  schools,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties, the  Argentine  Republic  has  founded  military 
and  naval  academies,  one  of  military  engineers,  and 
one  of  mining  engineers.  Several  agricultural  schools 
are  in  flourishing  condition  as  well  as  a  number  of  in- 
dustrial schools,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  a  lib- 
eral provision  from  the  government.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Spanish  people  were  among  the  fii-st 
to  found  schools  for  the.se  unfortunates,  and  articuila- 
tion  wan  first  taught  in  Spain." 
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AUSTRALIA  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

An  Interview  with  Sir  Henry  Parkes. 

IN  the  YoHug  Man  for  June  a  writer  in  Sydney 
communicates  the  gist  of  a  conversation  which 
he  had  with  Sir  Henry  Parkes  upon  the  prospects  of 
young  men  in  Australia.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  article  in  question,  which  contains  many 
sensible  observations  for  those  who  wish  to  try  their 
fortunes  in  the  English  colonies  : 

'' '  One  of  my  friends,  a  man  in  a  good  position  here, 
has  enlisted  my  interest  on  behalf  of  his  son,'  said 
Sir  Henry.  '  The  young  man  wants  to  go  on  a  sta- 
tion, and  refuses  to  take  a  place  in  a  city  office.  I 
have  written  to  almost  every  squatter  I  know  with- 
out success.  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  asking  people 
to  find  a  place  for  him  on  a  station.  Squatters  are 
retrenching  all  they  can,  and  it  is  now  nearly  impos- 
sible for  a  young  man  to  find  a  place  on  a  station.' 

'•  '  He  might  be  a  free  selector,'  I  suggested. 

"  Sir  Henry  smiled. 

"  '  That  means  hard  labor,'  he  said.  '  This  young 
man  does  not  object  to  work,  but  it  must  be  on  horse- 
back.' 

"  Then  he  went  on  to  explain  that  young  English- 
men who  come  out  here  too  often  expect  to  rough  it 
on  horseback  ;  they  do  not  realize  that  years  of  hard 
labor  must  be  gone  through  before  anything  like  suc- 
cess will  crown  their  efforts. 

PLUCK  AND  BRAINS  BEFORE  MONEY. 

'"A  young  man  coming  to  Australia  must  forget 
that  he  has  ancestors,  and  be  prepared  to  take  his 
chance  with  the  workingman.  If  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  little  money,  £500  or  £1,000,  he 
should  put  it  in  a  safe  bank  while  he  buys  his  experi- 
ence. Money  will  be  of  no  use  to  him  until  he  knows 
the  colonies.  He  has  everything  to  learn,  for  life  here 
is  quite  different  to  life  in  England.  He  must  begin 
at  the  beginning,  and  look  out  for  opportunities ; 
then,  if  he  is  healthy,  sober,  and  industrious,  he  is 
sure  to  get  on.  Opportunities  for  making  money  lie 
under  the  feet  of  a  young  man  in  a  new  country  like 
this,  if  he  has  eyes,  and  wit  to  take  advantage  of  what 
he  sees.  One  man  will  work  for  years  at  a  thing  and 
fail ;  another  will  follow  him  and  succeed,  because  the 
second  man  will  notice  things  that  the  first  man  did 
not  see.     It  all  depends  on  the  man  himself.' 

"  *  What  qualities  are  required  in  a  man  out  here 
to  insure  success  ? ' 

"  '  The  same  as  in  the  old  country — common  sense, 
perseverance  and  health  ;  with  these,  and  a  little  edu- 
cation, a  young  man  stands  a  good  chance  of  being 
Huccessfiil  in  Australia  ;  but  he  must  put  aside  birth 
and  p(jHition  and  enter  the  listH  with  the  working- 
man.  The  qualitiPH  recjuired  by  the  workingman 
held  are  thoso  n'<|iiin'(l  l)y  the  oducatod  young  Kti- 
gliMJiniun  who  wishes  to  Hucceed  in  Australia.' 

"  '  On  the  wh(>l«',  then,  you  think  the  oiitltMik  for 
younvc  KngIiHhni«ti  \umi  is  hop«>riil?'  I  saitl. 

•"  YeH,  providing  they  will  work.  Hut  tho  world 
i«  j^r^wing  too  InxuriouM,'  naid  Sir  Mrnry  I'arkrH.   •  A 


gentleman,  some  time  ago,  asked  me  to  get  a  position 
for  his  son  ;  and  when  I  pointed  out  to  him  how  my 
own  son  was  working,  he  said,"  But  my  son  has  been 
delicately  brought  up."  There  is  no  place  in  Australia 
for  people  who  will  not  begin  at  the  beginning.'  " 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  WOUNDED  IN  WAR. 

THE  veteran  w^ar correspondent,  Archibald  Forbes, 
makes  a  good  paper  in  the  June  Scrihner's  under 
the  above  title.  He  can  see  as  clearly  as  a  layman 
the  supremely  illogical  theory  of  the  "  amenities"  in 
treating  the  wounded.  Says  he:  "You  strain  every 
effort  to  reduce  your  adversary  to  impotence.  He 
falls  wounded,  whereupon,  should  he  come  into  your 
hand,  you  will  promptly  devote  all  your  exertions  to 
saving  his  life  and  restoring  him  to  health  and  vigor, 
in  order  that  he  may  go  home  and  swell  the  ranks  of 
your  enemy." 

The  new  small-bore  rifle,  Mr.  Forbes  tells  us,  with 
its  extraordinary  power  of  perforation,  will,  when  it 
strikes  a  man,  simply  pass  right  through  with  a  mini- 
mum of  accompanying  contusions  and  bruises.  There 
will  be  more  deaths  from  hemorrhage,  but  if  the 
wounds  do  not  produce  immediate  death,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  be  more  amenable  to  treatment. 

SOME  FIGURES  OF  BATTLE  MORTALITY. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  more  modem  battles  of 
Europe  in  which  great  numbers  of  men  have  been 
engaged — battles  in  which  were  used  rifled  cannon 
and  small  arms— have  afforded  greatly  less  percent- 
ages of  casualties  than  those  of  earlier  battles  in 
which  smooth-bore  cannon  and  muskets  were  the 
sole  weapons  of  fire.  At  Borodino  in  1812,  there 
fought  250,000  French  and  Russians,  with  a  result  of 
80,000  killed  and  wounded.  At  Salamanca  in  the 
same  year,  when  90,000  English  and  French  were  en- 
gaged, the  casualties  amounted  to  30,800.  In  each 
case  the  proportion  of  casualties  to  forces  engageil 
was  one-third,  and  the  proportion  was  the  same  in 
the  battle  of  Eylau  in  1807.  In  the  battles  of  Ma- 
genta and  Solferino  in  the  Franco-Italian  war  of  1859, 
when  the  French  armament  was  in  great  part  rifled, 
the  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  to  the  total 
forces  engaged  was  but  one-eleventh.  At  Konig- 
griitz  in  1800,  the  proportion  \yaj>  one-ninth.  In  the 
two  days'  fighting  before  Metz  in  August.  187lW-the 
battles  of  Mars-la-Tour  on  the  IGth.  and  the  battle  of 
Gravelotte  on  thf  18th— there  were  in  all  on  the 
grounil  about  150,000  (xermans  and  Frenchmen.  The 
casualties  of  the  two  days  amounttnl  tt>  05.500.  afl'oiil- 
ing  a  proportion  to  the  total  strength  of  tuu^sevenlh. 
These  figures  work  out  that  the  old  Brown  Ik^rw  and 
the  8nuH)th-b*>re  guns  inflicted  pri>portii>Mately  nioro 
injury  to  life  an«l  limb  than  occurreil  in  tho  l»ttltlert 
later  in  the  century  with  all  the  appliances  of  im- 
provetl  arniauientM.  But  the  largent  army  plac«sl  on 
a  batth'-tleld  on  any  one  occaMion.  by  any  Kur\»|w>iiU 
power  wit  Inn  the  present  century  -the  l*r»i.H.man  i»riuy 
which  fought  at  KtWiiggrtitx  tlld  not  amount  to  morv 
than  '.Mlo.O«H»  fighting  men.     Tt»  ilay.  the  wur  »»tivui{lh 
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available  for  the  field  of  the  German  Empire  is  close 
on  2,500,000  men  ;  that  of  France,  2,715,000  ;  that  of 
Russia,  2,450,000  ;  that  of  Austria,  1,600,000.  When 
the  first  great  battle  of  the  next  great  war  comes  to 
be  fought,  a  million  of  combatants  will  be  in  the 
field.  On  the  percentage  of  1870,  and  putting  aside 
altogether  the  effects  of  the  recent  developments  in 
man-hurting,  the  casualties  will  exceed  140,000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  existing  ratios,  of  this  number  35,000 
would  be  slain,  70,000  would  be  comparatively  slightly 
wounded,  and  35,000  would  be  severely  wounded." 

A  GREAT  BATTLE  IN  THE  NEXT  WAR. 

"The  fighting  has  been  prolonged  and  bloody, 
with  the  result  that  one  side  is  definitely  beaten, 
evacuates  its  positions  and  retreats  more  or  less  pre- 
cipitately, leaving  on  the  ground  its  wounded,  none 
of  whom  could  be  cared  for  while  the  conflict  lasted. 
The  successful  commander's  ground  is  littered  vAth. 
his  own  wounded  ;  he  has  them  on  his  hands  in 
thousands,  and  he  has  also  on  his  hands  the  thousands 
of  the  wounded  of  the  vanquished  force  which  has 
gone  away.  The  conqueror  of  the  future,  if  he  ac- 
cepts the  old-time  conventional  burden  of  his  adver- 
sary's wounded,  will  become  its  victim.  He  will  not 
accept  the  incubus.  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the 
victor  in  such  circumstances  will  think  twice  even 
about  his  own  wounded,  let  alone  the  wounded  of 
the  other  side  ?  No.  He  is  in  the  field,  not  to  be  a 
hospital  nurse,  but  to  follow  up  his  advantage  by 
hammering  on  the  enemy  who  has  departed,  leav- 
ing his  own  wounded  behind,  and  who  may  come 
back  again  to-morrow  to  strike  him  while  clogged 
in  the  live  and  dead  debris  of  yesterday's  battle. 
The  victor  will  hasten  away  to  overtake  or  hang  on 
the  skirts  of  the  vanquished  army,  lea\ing  the 
wounded  of  both  sides  to  be  dealt  with  as  may  be 
possible  by  such  surgeons  as  he  can  afford,  in  view 
of  future  contingencies,  to  leave  behind,  and  to  the 
ministrations  of  cosmopolitan*amateur  philanthropists 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  kindred  organizations.  For 
there  will  be  no  more  military  bearer  companies ; 
in  the  hunger  for  fighting  men  the  1,000  bearers  per 
army  corps  of  the  present  will  have  been  incorporated 
into  a  strong  brigade  with  arms  in  their  hands  and  a 
X>lace  in  the  fighting  line.  On  the  line  of  communi- 
cation of  the  future,  reserve  ammunition  trains  are 
to  precede  the  military  ambulances,  which  up  till 
now  have  headed  the  columns  of  vehicles.  The  Ger- 
man  instructions  in  the  present  Regulations  for 
Medical  Services  are,  that  when  a  battle  is  engaged 
in  all  available  vehicles  of  whatever  kind,  empty 
regimental  provision  and  meat  wagons,  empty  sup- 
X>ly-coluriin  wagons,  country  carts  and  wagons  re- 
quisitioned, am}>ulanceH  of  medical  establishments  in 
rear,  etc. ,  are  to  be  brought  up  for  the  transport  of 
the  wounded,  in  order  to  'satisfy  rofjuirements  as 
far  as  jx^sHible.'  lint  the  inevitable  delays  are  ol>vi- 
oufl,  and  in  view  of  further  fighting  in  the  immedi- 
at>i  future,  the  whole  available  vehicles  could  not  be 
devoted  to  the  H*;rvice  oi  the  wounded  in  the  past 
battle." 


TOURING  IN  EUROPE  ON  NEXT  TO  NOTHING. 

MR.  J.  PERRY  WORDEN  undertakes  to  tell  the 
readers  of  Outing  how  a  vacation  trip  through 
the  British  Isles  may  be  taken  by  a  i)lucky  bicyclist 
with  a  remarkably  small  outlay  of  money  : 

CUT  THE  COAT  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CLOTH. 

"*Can  I  afford  it?'  That  is  the  question  which 
confronts  the  would-be  tourist,  whether  his  project 
includes  only  a  month  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
or  a  long  summer's  ramble  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
The  condition  precedent  to  answering  that  question 
varies  with  the  business  in  life  or  the  length  of  purse. 
To  some,  time  may  be  the  essence,  but  to  many 
thousands,  like  myself,  whom  the  collegiate  summer 
vacation  lets  free,  the  answer  resolves  itself  into  one 
of  purse  only.  It  is  to  this  large  class  of  contempo- 
raries that  I  would  submit  my  experience,  by  which 
they  may  judge  and  measure  their  own  possibilities. 
I  crossed  the  broad  Atlantic  ocean  twice,  and  traveled 
for  ten  weeks  through  Scotland,  England,  Wales  and 
Ireland,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $95.  Did  I  sacrifice 
any  of  the  necessities  or  decent  comforts  of  life  ?  No. 
I  cut  my  coat  according  to  my  cloth  before  I  started, 
foresaw  and  prepared  for  my  method  of  travel,  es- 
chewed a  few  of  the  pomps  and  vanities,  and  exer- 
cised self-control  and  economy.    That  is  all. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  STEAMER. 

"  Those  who  must  needs  travel  by  the  swiftest  and 
most  luxurious  liners  must  of  course  be  counted  out 
from  the  list  of  economical  travelers,  as  must  also 
those  who  cannot  ride  the  democratic  cycle.  I  was 
content,  as  all  must  be  who  follow  in  my  footsteps, 
with  a  slower,  far  cheaper,  but  none  the  less  comfort- 
able steamer  running  between  New  York  and  Glas- 
gow as  the  port  of  entry,  with  the  alternative  of  re- 
turning from  Londonderx-y,  a  port  on  the  north  coast 
of  Ireland  ;  a  privilege  of  the  very  greatest  impor- 
tance, for  it  avoided  returning  on  my  tracks. 

SOME  WISE   PRECAUTIONS. 

"The  round-trip  second-cabin  ticket  for  the  sea 
journeys  cost  me  $55,  a  formidable  hole  in  my  allotted 
$95,  and  one  which  at  first  staggered  ine.  But  then  I 
could  console  myself  with  the  reflection  that,  once  on 
land,  my  faithful  '  bike '  would  afford  all  the  needed 
locomotion  and  carry  my  kit  and  my  camp.  Not 
that  I  had  any  intention,  nor  did  I  see  or  find  any 
necessity,  for  camping  out,  except  one  night,  but  I 
did  intend  to  avoid  the  heavy  cost  of  meals  by  pro- 
viding and  cooking  for  myself,  especially  when  in 
Scotland,  where  I  should  be  in  the  height  of  the  ex- 
cursion season. 

"This  and  the  absence  of  railroad  fares  was  my 
main  reliance  to  bring  my  expenditure  wathin  my 
limits." 

Mr.  Worden  enters  quite  fully  into  the  details  of 
management  necessary  for  such  a  trip,  and  continues 
his  account  in  the  June  number  of  Outing  with 
reminiscences  of  his  experiences  on  this  interesting 
tour. 
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DIPLOMATISTS  OF  THE  THIRD  REPUBLIC. 

IN  Harper's  Magazine  for  June,  M.  de  Blowitz  de- 
scribes the  personnel  of  the  French  diplomatic 
corps.  Speaking  of  French  diplomatists,  he  says  : 
*'The  majority  of  diplomatists  to  day  in  the  service 
of  the  French  Republic  are,  so  to  speak,  improvised, 
men  who  have  undertaken  the  career  which  is  the 
most  complex,  the  most  serious  and  the  most  respon- 
sible in  the  world  without  previous  preparation. 

"  But  such  is  the  marvelous  faculty  of  conception 
and  of  assimilation  which  characterizes  the  French 
race,  that  this  diplomacy  without  a  past,  and  recruited 
from  all  ranks  as  events  have  dictated,  has  committed 
none  of  those  mistakes  which  may  compromise  irre- 
mediably the  cause  sustained  or  the  interests  defended. 
This  new  diplomacy,  springing  into  life  almost  unpre- 
pared for  the  conflict,  finding  itself  suddenly  face  to 
face  with  the  veterans  of  diplomatic  battles,  sitting 
in  those  congresses,  those  conferences,  those  interna- 
tional commissions  in  which,  during  twenty-three 
years  in  Europe,  the  most  serious  and  the  most  com- 
plex questions  have  been  debated,  has  nowhere  and 
at  no  time  shown  itself  incompetent,  ignorant,  or 
capable  of  being  easily  entrapped."' 

But  if  M.  de  Blowitz  has  a  high  opinion  of  French 
diplomatists  in  general,  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  or 
their  masters  have  blundered  badly  in  dealing  with 
England.  He  says:  "  There  are  signs  that  the  En- 
glish nation,  irritated  by  the  incessant  insults  of  which 
it  is  the  object,  mistaking  the  importance  of  the 
organs  of  public  expression  in  which  these  insults  ap- 
pear, regarding  as  a  national  sentiment  what  is  only 
a  method  of  coarse  polemic,  or  a  sort  of  unhealthy 
journalistic  rivalry,  is  beginning  to  ask  itself  if  the 
time  is  not  ripe  to  take  sides  openly  against  France, 
and  to  ally  its  cause  with  that  of  the  latter's  foes. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  such  action  on  Eng- 
land's part  would  produce  an  international  explosion 
wliich  otherwise  may  for  a  long  time  be  held  in  check. 
The  moment  is  therefore  critical.  The  fast-growing 
feeling  of  irritation  against  France  beyond  the 
Channel  must  be  removed.  One  may  say,  indeed, 
with  Thiers,  '  //  n'y  a  plus  une  faute  d  comvieitre.'  " 


The  Patron  Saint  of  Begqars.— In  the  Revue 
de  Paris  A.  Le  Biaz  gives  a  charming  account  of 
Saint  Ives,  the  patron  saint  of  the  beggars.  Lawyer 
Ives,  it  seems,  has  remained  the  only  well-known 
saint  pious  Brittany  can  boiust  of,  and  his  fame  has 
Fpread  all  over  the  world.  During  the  fifteenth  cent- 
ury the  patron  of  the  poor  had  his  church  in  Rome, 
and  in  the  Siime  holy  city  more  than  one  religious  so- 
ciety dealing  with  the  care  of  the  unfortunate  and  the 
hntnble  was  called  after  his  name.  Rubens  once 
]»aint«'d  Saint  Ives,  and  (juito  latt;ly,  near  Pt-rugia,  u 
fresro  Hhowing  the  holy  barrister  giving  a  number  of 
beggars  gratuitous  legal  a<lvic,<»  was  foiuid  in  an  «)ld 
convent.  In  Biittiny  Saint  Ives  is  hrld  in  sprciul 
honor  ;  other  Haints  are  nuppomul  to  each  iH)HHeHHM()me 
HiM'cijil  farulty,  but  IveHln  '•  good  for  anything." 


MR.  FLETCHER, 

The  Editor  of  the  London  "Dally  Chronicle." 

IN  the  Young  Man  for  June  there  is  a  pleasantly 
written  article  describing  Mr.  Fletcher  at  the 
ofiice  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  and  at  home.  The  editor 
of  the  most  energetic  of  all  London  daily  papers 
is  fond  of  smoking,  but  allows  his  pipe  to  go  out 
five  times  in  ten  minutes.  His  chief  recreation  is  to 
get  away  to  a  small  farm  on  Canvey  Island,  near 
Benfleet.  There,  at  an  hour's  distance  from  Lon- 
don, he  has  a  little  round  house  w^liere  he  recuper- 
ates himself  in  the  midst  of  his  children. 

THE  editor's  duty  TO   THE  FUBUC. 

The  writer  is  very  enthusiastic,  and  mentions  sev- 
eral things  about  Mr.  Fletc^her  which  justify  his  en- 
thusiasm. For  instance,  he  says:  "Public  opinion 
Mr.  Fletcher  defines  as  the  growth  of  various  in- 
fluences, and  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  editors,  as  of  sovereigns,  statesmen  and  other 
'  powers  that  be,'  to  endeavor  to  understand  and  direct 
those  influences  in  a  healthy  way  to  a  healthy  end. 
With  what  is  mere  pandering  to  the  mob  in  the  way 
of  new^s — strictly  not  valuable  news  in  itself,  but 
sheer  meretricious  sensation — he  is  entirely  at  vari- 
ance. For  example,  he  refused  to  report  the  lurid 
details  of  a  prize-tight  some  months  ago  between  an 
Englishman  and  an  American.  At  the  time  I  thought 
of  the  struggle  the  '  nose  for  news '  in  Mr.  Fletcher 
must  have  made  against  the  squelching  of  the  cable- 
grams, since,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  there  was  a 
large  section  of  the  British  public  who  put  them 
down  as  carrying  essentially  the  news  of  the  hour. 
The  abolition  in  the  Chronicle  of  '  tips '  to  horse-racing 
is  as  old  a  matter  now  as  the  establishment  of  the 
literary  page,  which  was  not  merely  a  bold  venture, 
but  a  far-seeing  one  in  the  rise  of  the  Chronicle,  as 
any  one  can  now  judge  by  the  class  of  readers  it 
has  attracted.  Here  is  another  guide-post  to  Mr. 
Fletcher's  idea  of  the  newspaper,  perhaps  more  triv- 
ial, but  to  my  idea  more  elo<|uent  than  either.  An 
item  to  the  effect  that  somebody— no  conse<|uence 
who — was  likely  to  be  elected  to  a  vacant  public  post 
reached  him  from  a  reliable  source.  But  on  the 
ground  that  the  premature  announcement  might 
prejudice  the  man's  absolute  appointment — for  be- 
fore now  an  aspirant  to  an  Englisli  title  has  lost  it  by 
babbling  too  soon — he  did  not  publish  the  informa- 
tion." 

Father  Macadam. — Goixl  Roads  publishes  a  iK)r- 
trait  and  short  sketch  of  Mr.  John  L.  Macadam,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  gixnl  rv)a<ls  in 
Anu'rica.  As  every  one  knows,  the  discovory  made 
by  Macadam  was  that  gravel,  as  formed  by  naturt) 
with  rouiul  hurfaces,  will  not  pack  tog»  ther  ami 
rrtain  thtir  po.sitions  inuU-r  the  pres8Ui\»  of  heavy 
loails.  whilt»  stonea  which  are  broken  so  as  to  prvMHit 
to  each  t»lht'r  angidnr  surfaren  will  htay  in  (Kwitiou. 
'Vho  n^sult  ot  b'ather  Macailamn  ili.HtovtMv  in  ae«n  to- 
day all  ovt»r  the  country  in  what  U  known  mm  Mao 
adaniiztul  roadM. 
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A  DISCIPLE  OF  EMILE  ZOLA. 

IN  the  Nouvelle  Revue  of  Mny  15,  M.  Jules  Moog 
gives  an  account  of  J.  K.  Huysmans,  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  gi-oup  of  writers  who  at  one  time 
claimed  ^mile  Zola  as  their  master. 

M.  Huysmans  possesses  a  complex  literary  person- 
ality. From  realism  he  has  passed  into  mysticism  ; 
and  two  of  his  later  novels,  if  novels  they  can  be 
called,  form  valuable  additions  to  spiritist  literature. 
His  first  work  of  fiction,  "  Les  Soeurs  Vatard,"  was 
like  his  second,  "  En  Menage,"  a  study  of  Paris  life, 
and  was  evidently  inspired  both  in  the  subject  and 
the  form  by  the  writer's  great  master.  "En  Menage," 
which  may  roughly  be  translated  by  "  Married  Life," 
will  perhaps  remain,  says  M.  Hoog,  Huysmans' 
greatest  triumph  in  the  world  of  fiction  ;  for  in  it  he 
has  given  a  marvelous  picture  of  a  certain  section  of 
French  society. 

THE  REACTION  FROM  REALISM. 

•'A  Rebours"  and  "  La-bas"  show  that  the  author 
has  plunged  deep  into  mysticism  and  the  latter-day 
revival  of  spiritualism.  In  some  fine  pages  he  re- 
nounces his  belief  in  realism,  and  declares  himself  both 
tired  of  and  disgusted  with  those  methods  which  con- 
sist in  an  endless  repetition  "  of  the  conversations  of 
washerwomen  and  the  tap-room."  "A  Rebours" 
tells  the  life  and  experiences  of  a  youthful,  intelligent 
blcise,  who  in  search  of  new  sensations  seeks  for  ex- 
citement and  novelty  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
6ti  iving  ever  to  achieve  his  ends  in  as  artificial  and 
unnatural  a  manner  as  possible.  "  La-bas  "  is  prac- 
tically a  continuation  of  "  A  Rebours,"  and  it  is  in 
this  book  that  his  hero  plunges  definitely  into  "  dia- 
bolicalism,  Satanism,  magic  and  demon ology."  How- 
ever much  M.  Huysmans'  new  departure  may  be  de- 
plored by  some  of  his  critics,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  has  revived  a  curious  and  deeply  interesting  form 
of  literature.  He  must  have  studied  profoundly  the 
strange  subjects  with  which  he  deals,  and  his  descrip- 
tions of  "  La  Messe  Noire,"  and  other  demonological 
scenes,  are  full  of  tenible  eloquence  and  weird  power. 

M.  Huysmans,  strange  to  say,  is  a  government 
clerk,  and  was  last  year  given  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  as  a  recompense  for  having  served  the  State 
faithfully  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years.  Literary 
Paris  knows  him  noi  ;  he  lives  alone  in  the  student 
quarter,  and  receives  in  his  leisure  hours  but  a  few 
privileged  fiiends,  who  note  with  curiosity  his  extra- 
ordinary collecti(m  of  magical  instruments,  gazing 
ci'VKtals  and  works  on  sorcery.  His  experiments  are 
caiTied  out  in  seclusion,  for  he  does  not  believe  in 
bemi-pubiic  8«jances. 

A  North vvKSTRHN  Pionker.— The  Midland  Monthly 
cont.iins  a  sk^^tch  of  the  puljlic  services  of  General 
Geoigo  W.  Jones,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  whose  nine- 
tieth birthday  was  recently  celebrated.  General 
Jones  wfts  a  college  classmate  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
in  later  life  a  personal  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  was  a  delegate  in  Congress  from  Michigan  Terri- 
tory when  that  district  included  an  area  stretching 


from  Lake  Huron  to  the  Missouri  river,  as  Governor 
Jackson  describes  it.  His  efforts  secured  the  organ- 
ization of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Territories,  and  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  He  served  as  Iowa's  first  U.  S. 
Senator,  and  has  made  Dubuque  his  residence  bince 
1830. 


THE  BIRDS  AND  BEASTS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

The    Limitations  of  the  Poet  as  a  Student 
of  Nature. 

THERE  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review  on  "  Shakespeare's  Birds  and 
Beasts,"  by  a  writer  who  has  two  gifts  which  enable 
him  to  make  out  a  very  plausible  case  for  his  thef5is. 
He  is  a  man  familiar  with  natural  history,  and  who 
wields  a  facile  i)en,  and  does  not  stick  at  a  bold  gen- 
eralization or  a  thumping  assertion  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  point.  He  is  much  too  sweeping  in 
his  statements  perhaps,  but  as  the  leading  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  wi<^h  carte  blanche  to  say  what 
he  pleases,  to  bamboozle  the  jury  without  the  fear  of 
cross-examination  before  his  eyes,  he  acquits  himself 
very  well.  The  Quarterly  reviewer's  position  is 
this  :  Shakespeare  had  apparently  no  eyes  for  animate 
nature  unless  it  took  the  shape  of  animals  hunted  or 
employed  in  the  hunt.  Horses,  stags,  hunting  dogs, 
boars,  and  in  short  any  animal  used  in  sport,  he  de- 
scribed magnificentl5\  All  other  birds,  beasts  or  in- 
sects he  either  described  conventionally  or  inaccu- 
rately. 

The  following  extract  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  Quar- 
terly reviewer's  ,  attack  :  "The  animated  nature  of 
Shakespeare  is  very  indifferent.  It  is  seldom  bright- 
ened by  any  touches  of  personal  observation,  and 
rarely  by  any  suggestion  of  personal  sympathy.  As 
compared  with  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson  was  a 
naturalist ;  as  a  lover  of  ratare,  both  he  and  Chaucer 
rank  before  him. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

"So  saturated  is  the  intellect  of  our  race  with 
Shakespeare  that  thinkers  can  rarely  think  finely 
without  his  echo,  or  poets  speak  without  quotation. 
Natural  history  in  poetry  is  curiously  limited,  and 
within  those  limits  it  is  stereotyped  and  fornmlated, 
thanks  to  the  truly  terrific  force  that  Shakespeare  has 
been  in  the  guidance  and  development  of  English 
thought.  As  he  proceeds,  he  will  recognize  at  every 
turn  the  master's  phrases,  but  not  the  voice.  He  will 
discover,  one  by  one,  why  certain  animals  are  so  in- 
explicably neglected,  others,  with  as  little  apparent 
reason,  misrepresented ;  why  the  poets  are  some- 
times so  tender,  at  other  times  so  cruel  ;  and  why,  in 
spite  of  constantly  recurring  passages  that  are  beauti- 
fully sympathetic,  there  should  seem  to  vibrate  all 
through  the  poets'  treatment  of  animals  a  jarring 
string  of  insincerity  and  want  of  observation.  The 
reason  for  it  all  is  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare.  The 
I)eculiarities  of  Shakespeare's  sympathies  and  an- 
tipathies are  exactly  those  of  all  succeeding  poets. 
Where  ho  jir^nsos,  they  praise  ;  where  he  bhunes,  they 
blame  too.     The  larger  groups  that  he  neglects — for 
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instance,  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  the  sea-fowl 
or  the  foreign  birds — are  neglected  punctually,  rep- 
tiles continue  to  be  abominable,  fish  not  worth  notic- 
ing, and  insects  "  vermin."  Even  the  treatment  of 
individual  species  follows  on  Shakespeare's  lines. 

HIS  BLINDNESS  TO  ANIMATE    NATURE. 

"  Shakespeare  was  curiously  unobservant  of  ani- 
mate nature.  He  seems  to  have  seen  very  little.  Our 
authority  for  this  is  his  own  works,  wiiich,  while  they 
abound  with  beauties  of  fancy  and  imagination,  are 
most  disappointing  to  lovers  of  nature  by  (their  errors 
apart)  theii*  extraordinary  omissions.  Stratford-on- 
Avon  was,  in  his  day,  enmeshed  in  streams,  yet  he 
has  not  got  a  single  kingfisher.  It  is  true,  he  refers 
to  that  mythic  old  sea  bird  of  antiquity,  the '  halcyon,' 
hung  up  by  its  beak  as  a  kind  of  indoor  weathercock. 
But  that  is  not  the  kingfisher.  Nor  on  all  his  streams 
or  pools  is  there  an  otter,  a  water  rat,  a  fish  rising,  a 
dragon  fly,  a  moor  hen  or  a  heron.  What,  then,  did 
he  observe?  Only  inanimate  nature,  the  willows 
'  aslant  the  stream.'  But  to  the  living  objects  about 
him  he  seems  to  have  been  obstinately  and  deliber- 
ately purblind  and  half -deaf . 

WRONG,   BUT    BEAUTIFUL. 

"  His  boyhood  was  passed  among  woods,  and  yet  in 
all  the  w^oods  in  his  plays  there  is  neither  woodpecker 
nor  woodpigeon  ;  w^e  never  hear  or  see  a  squirrel  in 
the  trees,  nor  a  nightjar  hawking  over  the  bracken. 
This  is  surely  extraordinary  in  a  poet.  Did'Shakes- 
peare  ever  see  the  sea  ?  How  is  it  then  that  there  is 
not  a  single  sea  gull  in  all  his  w^orks  ?  With  his 
hundred  descriptions  of  the  sea  there  is  never  a  bird 
on  the  wave.  How  is  it  that  in  all  his  sunshine  there 
is  not  a  single  bee  humming  among  the  flowers  ? — that, 
with  all  his  evenings,  there  is  not  a  single  moth  on 
the  wing  ?  His  natural  history  is  commonplace  when 
it  is  correct,  and  '  Elizabethan  '  when  it  is  wrong  ;  but 
the  manner  of  it  is  so  beautiful,  incomparably  beauti- 
ful, that  the  matter  borrows  a  beauty  from  it. 

HIS  HORSES,   DOGS  AND  CATS. 

"  Of  Shakespeare's  horses  there  is  no  need  to  speak ; 
he  writes  of  them  as  a  Centaur  might  write,  as  par- 
ticipating in  his  own  nature.  He  loved  them,  and 
the  result  is  the  noblest  description  ever  written  of 
the  noblest  of  all  animals.  Here  we  see  the  poet  at 
his  best,  full  of  personal  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
full  of  kindliest  sympathy  with  it,  and  tlie  contrast 
makes  all  the  more  barren  and  more  deplorable  his 
treatment  of  the  animal  world  in  general.  It  is  a 
most  8uri)rising  fact  that,  with  his  marvelous  sym- 
pathy with  human  nature  and  the  horse,  Shakespeare 
should  never  have  had  a  loving  word  to  throw  at  a 
dog,  and  that  he  should  have  even  denied  it  the  virtue 
of  fidelity.  If  he  was  ungenerous  to  the  dog,  he  must 
be  called  Hoiiujthing  worse  to  catH — '  creatures  we 
count  not  worth  the  hanging.'  For  one  thing  Push 
Ih  no  sort  of  use  in  Hjjort,  ho  that  her  i)hyHicHl  iiuali- 
tieH  iliil  not  attract  the  poet's  admiration.  Yet  it  is 
Hurely  astoiiiMhiiig  that  he  nliould  ho  coUHistently  re- 
vile tlie  httle  animal." 


The  article  will  occasion  much  controversy,  for 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and 
any  suggestion  that  Shakespeare  w^as  fallible  seems 
to  many  of  us  almost  akin  to  blasphemy. 


WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  MERRY  ENGLAND. 

MISS  MARCH-PHILLIPPS  writing  on  the  New 
Factory  Bill  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  gives 
some  painful  facts  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
working  w^omen  of  England. 

W^AGES  OF  WOMEN. 

She  says  :  *'  When  the  report  of  the  Sweating  Com- 
mittee was  issued,  four  years  ago,  public  attention 
was,  for  a  time,  arrested,  but  nothing  whatever  has 
been  done  toward  dealing  \\^th  the  evil.  The  Labor 
Commission  shows  things  to  be  as  bad  as  ever,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  aided  by  the  well-meant  sub- 
sidizing of  charity  and  the  '  bounty  fed '  labor  of 
married  w^omen  and  girls  working  in  their  own 
homes,  the  minimum  wage  now  paid  can  and  "will  be 
di'iven  down  below  starvation  point.  As  it  is,  the 
fur  sewers,  who,  when  in  full  work,  earn  from  4s.  to 
7s.  a  week,  and  in  summer  perhaps  2s.  6d.  or  3s. ;  the 
casual  hands,  who  often  only  take  3s.  for  a  week's 
work,  cannot  live  upon  their  pay,  though  many  die 
upon  it.  Men  coat  finishers,  in  full  work,  w^ork  from 
six  to  ten,  on  many  days  till  twelve  or  later,  and  not 
a  few  only  average  15s.  a  week. 

SWEATER'S  DENS. 

"  But  there  are  small  work  places  in  which  every 
unfair  advantage  is  taken  of  the  exception.  I  know 
of  one,  a  dry  Salter— i.e.  a  trade  which  bottles  oils  and 
drugs — where  little  girls,  fresh  from  school,  work  for 
longer  hours  than  adult  factory  hands,  at  a  dirty  dis- 
gusting trade,  saturated  from  head  to  foot  with  strong 
smelling  oils,  in  a  little  workshop  made  out  of  an  old 
stable.  They  get  no  Saturday  half-holiday  and  earn 
but  5s.  or  6s.  a  week.  A  girl  getting  9s.  was  put  on 
to  work  a  crane,  lowering  and  raising  heavy  weights, 
where  a  man  had  been  pre\'iously  employed.  The 
girls  are  frequently  not  paid  anything  for  overtime. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY   THOUSAND   LAUNDRESSES. 

'*  More  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
women  and  girls  are  employed  as  laundresses,  accord- 
ing to  the  census.  That  among  laundresses  intenn>er- 
ance  is  the  rule,  that  the  morality  of  the  half-brutal- 
ized toilers  is  below  the  average,  that  the  women 
themselves  speak  of  the  life  as  'murderous.'  and 
often  return  home,  *  past  eating,  standing  or  thinking.' 
that  rheumatism  is  a  common,  consumptiou  a  not 
uncommon,  complaint  amongst  them. 

In  the  steam  imd  larger  hand  laundries,  the  build- 
ings are  often  good,  and  conveniences  of  all  kintls  »uv 
provided,  but  tlu^  hoius  are  as  ft^arfully  long.  tUt> 
temperature  is  as  high  v.  ntilution  often  \nu\,  and  tlu» 
uir  vitiated  by  gas." 

Considerable  op|>«».^ilu>n  is  ruwd  to  the  iiul; -'.  -n 
of  diauestie  laundries  in  the  provision;*  of  the  new 
Factory  bill,  but  Mi.s.s  l»hillip|>H  thinks  tlmt  Ki^'^tt^Mr 
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evils  would  result  from  their  exclusion.  She  says  : 
**  The  danger  is  that  the  exclusion  of  '  domestic  '  laun- 
dries from  the  Workshop  acts  will  give  rise  to  a  sys- 
tem of  sweating  and  sub-contract,  in  the  giving  out 
of  work  to  a  number  of  small  cottage  homes,  where 
it  will  be  done  under  the  worst  sanitary  conditions, 
at  all  hours  and  for  any  wages.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
the  force  of  the  total  exemption  of  this  class  of  home 
workshop  from  an  act  which  includes  every  other, 
and  one  does  not  like  to  think  of  the  unrestrained  use 
and  abuse  which  may  and  will  be  made  in  it  of  child- 
labor.  " 

PROPOSED  REMEDIES. 

Discussing  Mr.  Asquith's  new  Factory  bill,  which 
is  intended  to  redress  the  more  flagrant  of  these 
abuses,  she  says  it  is  as  yet  drawn  in  sketchy  outline, 
but  that  it  contains  two  good  features  in  the  shape  of 
its  provisions  against  tenement  workshops  and  dan- 
gerous trades.  Of  the  former  she  says  :  ' '  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Buxton's  bill  (No.  61 ,  of  1891),  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  and 
other  experts,  contains  the  best  proposals  on  the  sub- 
ject yet  put  into  parliamentary  form.  It  provides 
that  the  landlord  shall  register  the  address  of  any 
premises  let  for  a  domestic  workshop,  together  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  occupier,  and  that  he 
shall  answer  for  their  being  kept  in  a  proper  sanitary 
condition.  Any  employer  who  habitually  gives  out 
material  to  be  manufactured  or  worked  upon  shall  be 
held  responsible  for  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
Factory  acts  in  the  domestic  or  other  workshops 
v/here  such  labor  is  performed.  " 

Of  the  latter  :  "  The  clause  proposing  to  authorize 
the  Home  Secretary  to  limit  the  hours  and,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  persons  in 
trades  dangerous  not  only  to  life  and  limb,  but  also 
to  health,  constitutes  a  very  important  innovation." 


they  were  regularly  mustered  into  the  life-saving 
service. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  personnel  of  this 
crew  changes  every  year  or  two.  The  students  go 
on  the  crew  for  the  purpose  of  earning  sufficient 
money  to  carry  them  through  the  university. 


A  STUDENT  LIFE-SAVING  CREW. 

MR.  STEPHEN  J.  HERBEN,  in  Blue  and  Gray, 
describes  in  a  very  interesting  article  the 
life-saving  crew  which  is  manned  by  students  of 
the  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston,  111.  This 
unique  crew  is  made  up,  with  the  exception  of  the 
keeper,  of  students  enrolled  in  some  department  of 
the  university,  and  who  when  off  duty  may  be 
found  in  their  classes  hard  at  work  at  their  studies. 
The  life-saving  station  is  a  little  red  brick  structure, 
situated  in  one  corner  of  the  campus,  just  on  the 
edge  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  equipped  with  all  the 
apparatus  that  the  government  uses  in  this  branch  of 
its  service.  A  student  sailor  is  constantly  on  guard, 
scanning  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake. 

The  crew  was  originally  formed  in  1877,  when  a 
coTnyjany  of  students,  moved  by  humanitarian  im- 
pulses, resolved  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency  which 
might  arise  from  the  wrecking  of  vessels  on  the 
trea<^:herous  coast  at  Evanston.  After  a  time  the 
valuable  service  rendered  by  this  band  of  students 
waH  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  government,  and 


IS  MAN  LOSING  ONE  OF  HIS  SENSES? 

WE  are  a  discontented  race,  always  grumbling  at 
the  limitations  of  our  knowledge,  and  not 
satisfied  with  the  senses  we  admittedly  possess.  We 
are  on  the  lookout  for  various  new  or  nascent  avenues 
to  the  mind  from  the  outer  world.  And  all  the  time 
we  are  quietly  letting  drop  through  disuse  one  of  the 
few  senses  we  actually  have.  The  most  prominent 
feature  in  our  face  does  not  avail  to  remind  us  suffi- 
ciently of  the  "  neglected  sense"  which  appears  to  be 
steadily  retiring  into  nullity.  In  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Mr.  Edward  Dillon  calls  attention  to  this 
singular  fact.  "  In  man,"  he  says,  "  the  nerves  and 
brain  centres  that  subserve  the  sense  of  smell  are 
poorly  developed,  in  some  degree  vestigial  structures. 
It  would  not  be  too  strong  a  statement  to  make  that 
in  civilized  man  and  especially  in  the  Englishman  of 
the  present  day,  the  sense  remains  merely  as  the  ves- 
tige of  a  vestige." 

THE  ART  OF  PERFUMES. 

It  is  intensely  keen  in  several  of  the  lower  animals. 
The  Japanese,  as  shown  in  their  beautiful  game  of 
diverse  fragrant  woods,  appear  to  have  developed  the 
sense  to  a  highet  point  than  Western  nations  have 
any  conception  of.  Yet,  "  the  olfactory  sensations 
seem  to  have  an  unusually  direct  path  to  the  inner 
working  of  the  nervous  system."  A  great  part  of  the 
pleasure  and  pain  of  taste — the  aroma  of  wine,  the 
flavor  of  spices — ought  to  be  credited  to  the  sense  of 
smell.  The  story  is  told  of  a  Breton  peasant  "  who  in- 
vented an  '  art  of  perfumes '  while  musing  over  the 
scents  of  the  flowers  of  his  native  fields.  He  claimed 
to  have  discovered  the  harmonious  relation  existing 
between  odors.  He  came  to  Paris  with  a  perfume 
box  of  many  compartments,  to  give  a  'concert of  per- 
fumes,' passed,  however,  for  a  madman,  and  return- 
ing to  his  native  home  died  in  obscurity.  Again,  more 
than  one  ingenious  person  has  constructed  a  scale  of 
perfumes,  finding  parallels  between  different  scents 
and  the  notes  of  an  octave." 

THE  NOSE  AS  AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  ENJOYMENT. 

There  are,  indeed,  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  terminations  of  the  olfactory  nerve  and  of  the 
nerve  of  hearing.  "No  sense  has  a  stronger  power 
of  suggestion  than  smell,"  and  Mr.  Dillon  hints  that 
the  color  school  of  poets  might  find  connections  be- 
tween sounds  and  scents.  He  evidently  thinks  we 
don't  get  half  the  good  we  might  out  of  our  noses. 
We  pay  little  heed  to  the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from 
smell,  and  are  careful  only  to  avoid  the  pains  of  un- 
pleasant odors.  We  use  our  noses  not  indeed  so  much 
as  instrunufnts  of  enjoyment,  but  rather  as  a  sort  of 
nuisance  insx^ector. 


THE    PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE   FORUM. 

THE  Hon.  J.  Sterlincj  Morton's  article  on  "Farmors, 
Fallacies,  and  Furrows,"  and  that  of  E.  L.  Godkin 
on  '*  Who  Will  Pay  the  Bills  of  Socialism  ?"  are  reviewed 
at  some  length  in  our  deparment,  ''  Leading  Articles  of 
the  Month." 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

Mr.  Matthew  Hale  argues  that  the  conferring  of  the  bal- 
lot on  women  involves  a  "  useless  risk."  He  shows  that 
women,  as  such,  have  never,  in  New  York,  been  under 
any  disa\)ility  regarding  i)roperty  rights,  and  that  the  dis- 
criminations against  n)arried  women  which  once  existed 
have  been  removed.  "  It  may  be  said  that  these  changes 
have  been  accompl  shed  by  means  of  agitation  and  by 
woman's  iutluence.  If  this  be  conceded,  does  it  not  show 
that  woman's  ioruence  is  just  as  powerful  and  elective 
without  the  ballot  as  it  could  be  with  it  ?  Does  it  not  show 
that  the  appeal  by  women  to  men's  sense  of  justice  and 
fairness  has  been  as  effectual  in  securing  their  rights  as  if 
women  had  actually  participated  m  the  excitement  and 
labor  of  running  elections  or  making  laws  as  legislators  ?" 

Miss  Mary  A.  Greene,  in  summing  up  the  results  of  the 
woman-suffrage  movement,  brings  to  light  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  women  were  legal  voters  in  New  Jersey 
from  1776  to  1807.  They  very  generally  voted  the  Federal- 
ist ticket,  it  is  said.  '•  Women  voted  in  New  Jersey  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  1804,  when  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
re-elected  for  a  second  term.  Previously  to  that  election 
the  Presidential  electors  were  chosen  in  New  Jersey  by  the 
legislature.  In  1892  the  women  of  the  new  State  of  Wyo- 
mni  r  participated  in  a  Presidential  election  which  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  Grover  '  loveland,  who  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent since  Jefferson  to  be  elected  by  the  aid  of  women's 
votes." 

THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

Two  opposing  views  as  to  the  desirability  of  further 
agitiitiou  for  bimetallism  are  presented.  Mr.  Franklin  H. 
Head  urges  the  need  of  an  international  agreement,  while 
the  Hon.  Josei)h  C.  Hendrix  dismisses  the  arguments  of 
the  international  bimetallists  in  this  summary  fashion : 
•'  All  we  have  to  do  with  England  is  to  get  as  much  of  her 
gold  as  we  can,  and  our  surest  way  to  do  that  is  to  re- 
establish the  confidence  of  the  English  investor  in  our 
financial  integrity.  We  can  do  this  by  adapting  ourselves 
to  tlie  worltl's  present  way  of  doing  business,  just  as 
though  we  expected  no  other.  When  England  wants  us 
to  confer  about  bimetallism,  she  knows  the  address  of  our 
ambassador.  The  prospect  that  she  ever  will  consent  to 
any  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  either  at  homo  or  in  India, 
at  less  than  the  market  ratio,  is  none  too  cheering.  We 
may  wish  her  bimetallic  party  (iodsfieed,  and  coinmtMul 
to  it  the  saying  that  time,  patiences  and  swcnt  oil  will 
(Miry  a  Bnail  to  Jerusalem." 

BALTIMOUIC   UtChlEP  WORK. 

T)r.  E.  R  Tj.  rjoiild  relates  the  expenenco  of  the  <"lty  of 
Haltimore  durinj*  the  past  winter  in  deuling  with  the 
tramp  proltlem  and  h(0 ping  the  dlo.  *' IleliefexperimentH 
in  liiiltiiriore  during  the  past  wintc^r.  both  in  coiineetion 
with  the  liomeleHM  iM)orau(l  the  renichint  uneinpli)ye«l,  have 


accomplished  remarkable  results  at  a  comparatively  slight 
cost.  As  regards  X)rovision  of  work  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  existence  of  quarries  in  th»  neighborhood 
of  the  city,  and  an  open  winter,  were  two  favorable  con- 
ditions. Still  there  is  no  doubt  that,  after  the  experience 
gained,  the  experiment  could  be  repeated  upon  a  larger 
scale  and  with  even  greater  success." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

E.  M.  Winston,  in  a  dispassionate  article,  reviews  some 
of  the  causes  of  distrust  in  Catholicism  prevalent  among 
Protestants,  and  appeals  to  open-minded  Catholics  to 
unite  with  moderates  Of  the  opposition  in  a  ''joint  action 
against  extremists." 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall  continues  his  admirable  peda- 
gogical articles,  this  m<mth  treating  of  university  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  and  presenting  a  list  of  funds  for 
this  purpose  now  available  in  American  institutions. 


THE    NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

**  "PROTECTION  and  the  Proletariat,"  by  the  Secre- 
ir  tary  of  Agriculture,  the  symjiosium  on  ( bxey- 
ism.  and  Prince  Ttarbide's  article  on  Mexico  under  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  are  noticed  ;  mong  our  "  Leading  Articles  of 
the  Month." 

In  discussing ''Fashion  and  Intellect,"  W.  H.  Mallock 
lays  down  the  proposition  that  the  qmilities  which  make 
men  brilliant  in  the  intellectual  world  have  no  necessary 
conne  ition  with  the  qualities  which  make  them  brilliant 
in  the  social  world,  and  proceeds  to  make  a  somewhat 
cynical  examination  of  the  social  qualities  most  essential 
to  success  in  the  fashionable  life  of  our  time. 

"what  should  a  doctor  be  paid?" 

Surgeon-General  Hammond  contends  that  no  class  of 
men  do  so  much  in  the  way  of  charity  as  those  who  prao 
tice  medicine,  and  that  the  wealthy  among  their  luitients 
should  take  this  fact  into  account  in  considering  the  siz© 
of  their  fees. 

THE  political  OUTLOOK  IN  ENGLAND. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett  predicts  that  the  Unionist 
party  at  the  coming  election  will  appeal  ch  etly  to  tho 
national  pride  and  honor  of  t  e  English  i)eople.  A  grt^at 
effort  will  bo  made  to  inspire  aiul  arouse  the  natiouiU 
spirit. 

OTHER   AUTICLKS. 

Bishop  Doane,  of  Albany,  tIescrilH's  the  lunrtions  ami 
policy  uf  that  uniiiue  m.stitution  Unown  as  the  I'mvei-Hity 
of  tht*  State  of  New  York,  v(  whiili  hv  is  a  Kegent.  Ilo 
shows  that  a  largt*  proportion  of  the  teachers  lu  thv  putv 
litr  schools  of  tht<  State  are  graduaten  *>f  tlie  8»H'OM»l»«ry 
schools  whiih  art»  under  the  control  of  the  Unlveiiiity  K*- 
gents 

John  I'    Ilnme  disfusses State debtH in  nn  arf  !<hI 

"Our  Family   Sla'leton."     In   hl.H   view    tl>o    iv  ,  :u»n 

ovil  Im  a  nioMt  threateuln);  otw,  |mrtioularly  lu  crrtnln 
SotithtM'ii  StateH.  The  p«M>pUi  t>r  the  HtatMii«  be  thiulra» 
hutYer  inor«<  than  the  i  rtHlttvtra. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REJ/IEWED. 
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THE  ARENA. 

AN  abridgment  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Clark's  argument 
for  the  election  of  postmasters  by  the  people  is 
presented  in  our  department,  "  Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month." 

The  editor,  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower,  makes  some  interesting 
observations  on  the  social  ideals  of  Victor  Hugo,  who 
aimed,  he  says,  at  the  removal  of  the  root  source  of  social 
misery  by  the  establishment  of  just  conditions,  while 
guarding  liberty  and  fostering  individual  development. 

An  attractive  feature  of  this  number  is  the  illustrated 
article  on  the  Boston  Back  Bay  district,  by  Walter  Black- 
burn Harte. 

Another  interesting  contribution  is  by  Hamlin  Garland, 
describing  the  operation  of  the  single  tax  in  New  Zea- 
land. He  derives  his  information  from  the  recently  pub- 
lished report  of  our  consul  to  New  Zealand,  Mr.  John  D. 
Connolly. 

Professor  L.  W.  Batten  states  the  conclusions  reached 
by  modem  criticism  in  regard  to  the  Hexateuch. 

Elbert  Hubbard  describes  some  of  the  bigotries  of  the 
A.  P.  A.  movement  as  "  A  New  Disease." 

Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler  advocates  the  nationalization 
of  electricity,  using  most  of  the  familiar  arguments  on 
that  side  of  the  question. 

The  subject  considered  in  June  by  the  Union  for  Prac- 
tical Progress  was  child  labor,  and  the  Arena  furnishes 
a  group  of  three  articles  on  the  various  phases  of  this  im- 
portant problem. 


ii, 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICS. 

ECONOMIC  Co-operation"  is  the  subject  of  an 
aiticle  in  the  American  Journal  of  Politics  by 
Stoughton  Cooley,  who  endeavors  to  show  that  the  prefer- 
able way  to  secure  social  regeneration  is  to  allow  society 
to  develop  as  natural  law  dictates,  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt artificial  remodeling. 

W.  W.  Quatermass,  in  a  "Defense  of  the  'Godless 
Schools '  of  the  State,"  contrasts  the  moral  instruction 
given  in  our  public  schools  with  that  of  the  parochial  and 
denominational  institutions. 

J.  Castell  Hopkins  discusses  the  policy  of  trade  alliance 
between  Australia  and  Canada  now  being  worked  out, 
and  the  probable  effects  of  the  exclusion,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  the  United  States  from  the  benefits  of  such  an 
alliance. 

THE   SOCIAL   ECONOMIST. 
*  *  y^^OXEYISM  and  the  Interest  Question"  is  one  of 
V_^    the    group    of   articles   dealing   with    various 
phases  of  the  Coxey  movement  which  are  quoted  in  our 
dey^artment  of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

In  "  Fallacies  About  Farm  Prices,"  Mr.  Gunton  mar- 
'rihals  facts  and  figures  to  sustain  the  proposition  that 
price  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  producing  the  dearest 
I>oi-tion  of  the  supply  actually  marketed. 

An  article  by  F.  B.  Thurbor  describes  a  **  one-man 
town"  in  Texas.  It  is  a  mining  town  of  about  :},r)00  in- 
habitants, wih  a  daily  output  of  coal  of  about  l,f)(XJ  tons, 
and  a  monthly  pay-rr)ll  by  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Coal 
Company  of  upward  of  $50,fXX). 

"  The  most  intensting  f<'ature  of  the  town  to  a  student 
of  HfK;ial  economirH  is  that  every  foot  of  ground,  every 
y>uiU]ing  and  every  jKmnd,  gallon,  foot  or  yard  of  mer- 
<;handiHe  in  the  plm;e  is  owned  by  |t,he  company,  and  the 
price  at  whic;h  the  nf'Cf;HHari«!S  and  coniforts  r^f  life  can  be 
pro<  ured  is  1<ms  than  in  co-oixjrative  communities  where 
<yjmfK;tition  haH  full  «way." 


THE   NEW    REVIEW. 

MR.    CHAMBERLAIN'S     article    on     "The    Past, 
Present  and  Future  of  Municipal  Government" 
is  reviewed  in  another  department. 

THE  CRUSADE  AGAINST  GAMBLING. 

• 

Mr.  Hawke,  the  secretary  of  the  Anti-Gambling  League 
of  England,  explains  the  lines  upon  which  that  excellent 
association  intends  to  carry  out  its  warfare  against  bet- 
ting and  gambling  :  "  The  application  of  the  existing  law 
(Betting  House  act,  1853),  and  the  passing  of  the  one  sug- 
gested below,  would  break  up  the  pernicious  system.  The 
first  necessity  is  to  treat  the  great  credit-betting  clubs 
and  the  race  course  betting  inclosures  in  the  same  way  as 
the  authorities  are  dealing  with  the  ready-money  betting 
clubs  all  over  the  country  ;  and  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Divisional  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Bond  vs.  Plumb 
should  render  this  feasible,  if  rich  and  poor  are  to  be 
governed  alike  under  the  above-mentioned  act." 

The  second  step  is  to  pass  an  act  of  Parliament  by 
which  the  publication  of  betting  odds  in  newspapers,  and 
other  information  of  the  same  kind,  is  to  be  treated  as  an 
offense  punishable  by  law.  This,  however,  does  not  ex- 
haust the  programme  of  the  League.  Mr.  Hawke  says  : 
"  Our  plans  embrace  the  project  of  grappling,  whether 
educationally,  or  by  the  aid  of  legislation,  with  other 
forms  of  gambling,  either  connected  with  commerce  in 
the  produce  market,  limited  liability  companies  and 
building  societies,  or  with  the  Stock  Exchange  and  mis- 
cellaneous lotteries.  Judicious  pressure,  varying  in  force 
and  kind,  is  needed  for  one  and  all.  A  bill  to  bring  the 
outside  stock  exchanges  under  the  regulations,  as  to  ad- 
vertising and  receiving  money  in  advance,  of  the  princi- 
pal stock  exchanges,  is  now  in  a  forward  state  of  prep- 
aration and  has  secured  influential  support  in  all 
sections  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

AN  INDEPENDENT  LABOR  PARTY. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  writes  what  he  calls  ' '  The  Case  for  an 
Independent  Labor  Party."  He  says  that  seventeen  can- 
didates have  already  been  selected  for  the  coming  general 
election,  seven  of  whom  are  for  seats  already  held  by 
Tories.  The  party,  he  maintains,  is  strictly  non-partisan, 
although  it  is  in  keener  rivalry  with  the  Liberals  than 
with  the  Tories,  and  derives  the  bulk  of  its  strength  from 
the  Liberal  electorate.  He  says:  "Ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  membership  comes  from  the  Liberals,  though  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  two  most  astute  men  in  the  party 
in  Glasgow  were  formerly  Tories.  In  Manchester  and 
Lancashire  generally,  on  the  other  hand,  the  preponder- 
ance is  the  other  way  about.  Even  in  Bradford,  the  head- 
quarters of  Liberalism,  the  votes  cast  for  Mr.  Tillett, 
when  he  stood  as  an  I.  L.  P.  candidate  in  1893,  are  proved 
by  careful  analysis  to  have  been  drawn  in  the  proportion 
of  46  per  cent,  from  the  Liberals,  32  per  cent,  from  the 
Tories,  and  22  per  cent,  from  that  nondescript  class  in 
every  constituency  who  do  not,  except  on  very  rare  occa- 
sions, take  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  poll  for  any  candi- 
date. At  the  municipal  contests  in  November  last,  when 
over  one  hundred  I.  L.  P.  candidates  were  put  forward, 
much  the  same  results  were  obtained." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Guns})erg  has  a  chess  paper  with  problems,  and  Mr. 
W.  M.  Conway  writes  upon  the  recent  development  of 
mountain  exploration,  while  the  author  of  "A  Lucky 
Sixpence"  tells  a  short  story  brightly  and  well  under  tho 
title  of  *' Dedicated  to  John  Huntley." 
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THE  REyiElV  OF  REVIEWS. 


THE  NATIONAL   REVIEW. 

MR.  MORTIMER  MENPES  has  a  story  entitled 
"The  Actualists,"  which  makes  fun  out  of  the 
modern  school  of  young  British  artists.  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  enters  his  emphatic  but  humorous  protest  against 
the  suggestion  that  the  Himalayas  are  likely  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Alps,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come.  Mr. 
T.  Mackay  has  a  somewhat  dull  article  explaining  his 
view  that  the  civic  enthusiasm  of  the  new  Liberals  is 
nothing  more  than  hysteria.  Major  Darwin  discourses 
upon  the  importance  of  the  Niger  territories,  and  Lord 
George  Hamilton  hammers  out  into  statistical  shape  the 
self-evident  proposition  that  England's  command  of  the 
sea  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  feeding  cf  her  people. 

WHAT  WELSH   DISESTABLISHMENT   MEANS. 

Sir  Richard  Webster  and  Mr.  Boscawen  interpret  the 
net  result  of  disestablishment  in  Wales.  After  pointing 
out  that  the  Church  will  have  to  give  up  its  schools,  as  it 
will  need  all  its  money  to  support  its  parsons,  they  cipher 
out  the  sum  that  it  will  take  to  replace  the  denomina- 
tional by  board  schools.  Their  conclusion  is  as  follows  : 
"  The  Welsh  people  will  be  worse  off  by  nearly  $400,000  a 
year  ;  the  Church  will  continue  to  live  and  to  grow — but 
at  the  expense  of  religious  and  voluntary  education." 

If  this  is  the  effect  upon  the  ratepayer,  what  will  be  the 
effect  upon  the  Church  itself  ?  The  following  is  their  re- 
ply, which  certainly  reads  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  Mr. 
Boscawen  and  not  by  Sir  Richard  Webster  :  "  It  will  suf- 
fer grievously  for  a  time  ;  it  will  be  sorely  crippled  in 
many  places  ;  it  will  be  left  for  many  years  in  a  worse 
position  than  any  of  its  neighbors  ;  its  power  for  good, 
for  charitable  work,  for  help  to  the  poor,  will  b^  greatly 
diminished  ;  its  rapid  progress  among  the  people  may  be 
stayed  ;  but  nothing  in  the  long  run  can  prevent  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  Church  and  the  equally  certain 
decline  of  dissent.  For  Welsh  dissent  has  had  its  day,  its 
very  raison  d'etre  will  have  gone.  The  original  raison 
d'etre  of  dissent  in  Wales  was,  as  everybody  knows,  the 
absence  of  Welsh  services  in  church  in  the  last  century— 
this  reason  has  long  passed  away." 

LONDON  TEACHERS  AND  THE  NEW  RELIGIOUS  TEST. 

Mr.  Athelstan  Riley  sets  forth  his  point  of  view  as  to 
the  need  of  enforcing  denominational  teaching  in  London 
schools.  He  prints  the  famous  circular,  and  states  that 
only  three  teachers  sent  in  their  objections  separately, 
while  three  thousand  others  sent  them  en  bloc.  It  is 
difficult  to  follow  Mr.  Riley's  logic.  Most  people  would 
have  thought  that  the  issuing  of  a  circular,  which  led 
three-sevenths  of  the  teachers  to  decline  to  give  religious 
teaching,  was  hardly  a  complete  justification  of  the  action 
of  the  Board.  Mr.  Riley,  however,  thinks  otherwise,  and 
he  is  a  law,  of  course,  unto  himself  :  "  Three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ten  were  sent  in  en  bloc  through  the  Metro- 
politan Board  Teachers'  A8.sociation,  in  response  to  a  man- 
ifesto issued  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  body  urg- 
ing that  '  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  circular'  would  be 
the  means  of  •  imparting  a  sectarian  bias  to  our  instruc- 
tion. '  Three  thousand  otm-  luiiKlrcd  and  thirteen,  there- 
fore, of  the  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  teachers  in  the 
service  of  the  Boanl  have  withdrawn  ;  no  more  complete 
juHtittcation  of  the  Board's  action  could  b«^  reciuired.  " 

IIKMKDIKH    FOH   AOKKJULTUKAF.    DKt'UKHHION    IN    KNOLANU. 

Mr,  liear,  writing  on  "  Agri(  iiltunil  DeprenMion,"  netM 
forth  the  remedies  wtiich  he  coiiKiihirs  to  be  indispen- 
Hable  :  "  First,  then,  I  nuiintain  that  the  biirdeuH  on  hind 
muMt  be  muterlHlly  reduced  to  en  ihitt  British  n^^iiciiltur- 
iMtMto  hold  their  own  iigainHt  evea  fair  and  nutiual  foreign 


competition.  Next  we  have  to  consider  unfair  competi- 
tion, which  should  be  annihilated  with  an  unsparing  hand. 
I  would  have  low  rail  rates  on  bulky  farm  and  garden 
products,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  nationalize  the  rail- 
ways in  order  to  get  them.  The  least  that  should  be  done  is 
to  give  agriculturists  a  cheap  tribunal  for  settling  disputes 
with  railway  companies,  such  a  court  to  have  pov/er  to  fix 
reasonable  rates. 

' '  First  must  be  placed  a  thorough  and  effectual  Tenant 
Right  law,  which  would  not  only  secure  to  the  tenant  the 
full  value  of  all  his  improvements,  but  would  also  give 
him  free  scope  to  improve,  and  freedom  of  cropping  and 
sale  of  produce.  Market  monopolies  which  hamper  trade 
should  be  swept  away,  multiform  weights  and  measures 
reduced  to  uniformity,  and  the  law  which  prevents  the 
establishment  of  Agricultural  Credit  Banks  suitable  for 
any  but  quite  small  holders  of  land  amended.  " 


THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

WE  have  reviewed  elsewhere  the  interview  with  ex- 
Speaker  Reed  on  "  Silver  and  the  Tariff  at  Wash- 
ington." 

DR.    ROBERTSON   SMITH'S  DISCOVERY. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer  writes  a  brief  but  very  eulogistic  arti- 
cle upon  Professor  Robertson  Smith.  He  says  that  his 
chief  merit  lay  in  the  discovery  that  the  redemptive 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  foreshadowed  by  sacrifices  existing 
in  many  nations,  which  apparently  came  down  to  them 
from  remote  antiquity  before  historic  times  :  ' '  The 
peculiarity  of  these  sacrifices  is  that  in  them  the  victim 
slain  is  an  animal  or  a  man  whom  the  worshipers  regard 
as  divine,  and  of  whose  flesh  and  blood  they  sometimes 
partake,  either  actually  or  symbolically,  as  a  solemn  form 
of  communion  with  the  Deity.  But  Robertson  Smith  was 
the  first  to  show  that  conceptions  and  sacraments  of  this 
sort  are  not  confined  to  Christianity,  but  are  common 
to  it  with  heathen  and  even  savage  religions.  Whether 
he  was  right  in  tracing  their  origin  to  totemism  may  be 
questioned  :  the  evidence  thus  far  does  not  enable  us  to 
pronounce  decisively.  But  that  religious  ideas  and  ob- 
servances of  this  type  are  world-wide,  and  that  they 
originated,  not  in  an  advanced,  but  in  a  low  stage  of  scv 
ciety  and  in  a  very  crude  phase  of  thought,  is  not  open  to 
question.  The  discovery  was  Robertson  Smith's,  and  it  is 
of  capital  importance  for  the  history  of  religion." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Frazer  is  surely  mistaken  in  thinking  that  no  one 
discovered  this  before  Professor  Robertson  Smith.  S<>iut^ 
thing  like  it  has  been  one  of  the  commonest  arguments  of 
the  numerous  commentators  who  deal  in  tyi)es  and  shad- 
ows. 

Mr.  W.  M.  J.  Williams,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Ol>- 
ject  of  Local  Taxation,"  publishes  twenty-five  pagt»s  of 
statistical  pemmican  which  would  constitute  an  ex- 
tremely handy  cude  tnecuni  of  facts  and  figures  for  all 
who  wish  to  take  part  in  the  debates  on  the  English 
Budget. 

There  are  two  articles  upon  art.  Mi-s.  Peunell  deai'rilH»j* 
the  HalouH  in  Paris,  and  Mr.  MacColl  itiscoursos  uihmi  the 
Royal  Academy.  Mr.  i\.  A.  Sii>tt  dwells  enlhusUHatU'iUly 
uiK)n  tht<  d»»light8  of  rype  shi^otinK  lu  Norwny.  Th«  ry|»«> 
is  a  bird  n^senibling  the  reil  grouse  in  everythinjj  exce\»t- 
ing  its  f»'ath»MH.  Mr.  \V.  Ki>l»erts  di.scoursos  \\\hm\  the 
worship  of  pottery,  Dr.  Villieis  Stanford  wnt»<s  on  iuu««i 
eal  criticism  in  Englaiul,  while  the  Prince  of  Moumv.  m 
an  articU*  on  the  proptwetl  Channel  Hrulu:**,  (nUnU  out 
some  »»f  the  innumerable  objettlonH  to  thH  rantMtlo  imp\\J 
♦Ht,  which  will  foj Uumtoly  uovei  be  curviovl  vut. 


THE  PERIODICALS  RE^IEIVED. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

MR.  T.  M.  WILSON  has  a  very  strong  article  in  favor 
of  the  Gothenburg  system  in  Norway.*  "As  to 
the  moral  fruits  of  the  system  in  Norway,  there  is  practi- 
cally unanimity  of  opinion  among  leading  men.  My  own 
observations,  during  a  residence  of  thirty-five  years  in 
Norway,  and  opinions  drawn  from  published  and  unpub- 
lished official  documents,  confirm  the  opinions  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  testify  to  the  following  facts  :  Crime  and 
pauperism  have  been  considerably  reduced.  The  police 
say  that  a  very  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  do- 
mestic relations,  notably  in  quarreling  between  husbands 
and  wives  ;  that  workmen  now  go  straight  home  and  learn 
to  know  and  love  their  families  ;  social  drinking  among 
workmen  and  old  drinking  customs  are  almost  extin- 
guished ;  the  offense  of  picking  the  pockets  of  drunken 
persons,  formerly  common,  is  now  extinct  ;  arrests  for 
drunkenness  are  much  fewer,  and  most  of  them  are  due  to 
consumption  of  liquors  to  which  the  system  is  not  yet 
generally  applied.  The  police  also  report  that  the  system 
has  been  the  means  of  promoting  greatly  advanced  ideas 
in  regard  to  temperance  in  the  rising  generation  ;  has 
reduced  the  number  of  confirmed  drunkards  in  a  marked 
degree,  while  comparatively  few  persons  of  the  outcast 
class  now  remain." 

What  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  he  says  that  the 
total  abstinence  party  in  Norway  has  descended  into  the 
field  in  order  to  reprove  the  bigots  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  for  their  objection  to  the  one  sensible  method  of 
dealing  with  the  drink  question. 

THE   ARMENIAN   QUESTION. 

Mr.  H  F.  B.  Lynch  has  a  very  solid  paper  on  "  The 
Armenian  Question  :  L — In  Russia."  Mr.  Lynch's  point 
of  view  is  the  old  one  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  Russia 
out- of  Armenia.  He  says:  "The  plain  policy  of  Eng- 
land— a  ix)licy  which  she  has  recognized,  but  failed  to 
enforce — is,  while  abstaining  from  any  direct  interven- 
tion both  in  Turkey  and  in  Persia,  to  work  for  the 
strengthening  of  whatever  elements  of  stability  either 
empire  may  be  found  to  contain.  If  she  shrinks  from 
this  task  the  preponderance  of  Russia  is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  To  succeed  in  our  efforts  toward  renovation  and 
construction  we  must  convince  both  Turkey  and  Persia 
of  the  sincerity  of  our  mtentions  and  of  the  strength  of 
our  will,  and  above  all,  we  must  concentrate  ourselves 
upon  particular  problems,  and  not  be  disheartened  and 
disgusted  if  we  fail  to  solve  all  at  once.  Such  a  problem 
is  this  Armenian  question. 

OLD   AGE   PENSIONS  IN   GERMANY. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wolff  has  a  paper  on  "  Old  Age  Pensions  in 
Practice."  After  studying  the  system  in  Germany,  he 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  German  system  has 
by  no  means  proved  to  be  a  success.  He  says  :  "I  can- 
not think  that  it  can  be  said  that  the  government  has 
thoroughly  succeeded.  The  task  was  evidently  too  hard 
for  it,  and  its  intervention  by  compulsory  methods, 
which  were  intended  to  provide  a  certain  guarantee  for 
success,  has  not  proved  altogether  effective  for  good. 
The  introduction  of  compulsion  has  already  very  seriously, 
dang*;rously,  impaired  the  disposition  to  self-help  and  the 
providf;nt  spirit  among  these  same  lat)oring  classes. 
Even  zealous  administrators  under  the  act  have  made  no 
secret  of  this  to  me.  I  may  a^ld  that  there  is  very  little 
evideof^j  of  the  insurance  having  brf>ught  the  country 
any  n(;arer  to  that  '  hocAuX  p<iar;e '  which  was  one  of  the 
great  inducements  held  out  to  I*arliament  for  its  accei)t- 
anc«j  of  the  act.      The  German  experiment  cannot  be 


reckoned  an  unqualified  success,  and  our  own  advocates 
of  old  age  pension  are  not  likely  to  derive  overmuch  en- 
couragement from  its  results." 

GAMBLING   IN   FUTURES    AND   OPTIONS. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Bear,  writing  on  "  Market  Gambling,"  ex- 
plains the  object  with  which  evidence  was  laid  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  subject  of  legislation  against 
futures  and  options.  He  says  :  "  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
desired  to  induce  the  Commissioners  to  recommend  Par- 
liament to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
question  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  hoped  that  an 
exposure  of  the  abuses  of  market  gambling  in  this  country 
will  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are  striving  to 
suppress  it  in  the  United  States.  Here  we  cannot  expect 
immediate  legislation  after  the  fashion  of  the  Anti-Option 
bill,  because  the  subject  is  new  to  the  British  public. 
But  those  of  us  who  are  convinced  of  the  demoralizing 
effect  of  market  gambling,  and  of  its  depressing  results, 
are  well  assured  that  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject 
would  prove  our  arguments  conclusively,  and  lead  to  a 
popular  demand  for  the  suppression  of  a  system  that  is 
utterly  bad  from  every  point  of  view.  To  annihilate  it 
before  it  has  acquired  a  strong  foothold  in  this  country 
would  be  comparatively  easy  ;  whereas,  if  left  to  extend 
its  malignant  growth,  it  would  be  difficult  to  extirpate." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  writes  briefly  in  his  usual  pleasant 
style  about  Lord  Wolseley's  "  Marlborough,"  and  Mr.  M. 
G.  Mulhall  opens  a  mitraille  of  figures  upon  the  bimetal- 
lists  who  spoke  recently  at  the  Mansion  House.  Mr.  Mul- 
hall, it  may  be  mentioned,  is  a  strong  monometallist. 

THE    NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

THE  best  articles  in  the  June  number  are  Mr.  Smalley's 
"  Checks  on  Democracy  in  America,"  noticed  else- 
where, Mr.  Brett's  "The Queen  and  Lord  Palmerston," 
and  Sir  George  Chesney's  "Political  Outlook  in  India." 

WANTED,  BRITISH   TROTTERS. 

Mr.  J.  I.  Lupton  writes  a  very  elaborate  paper  upon  the 
pedigree  of  British  and  American  horses,  leading  up  to  the 
conclusion  that  what  England  needs  most  at  present  is  to 
introduce  the  hindquarters  of  the  American  trotter  into 
her  own  native  studs.  Mr.  Lupton  says:  "America  can 
boast  of  having  devoted  the  excellence  of  horses  not  only 
to  sport  but  to  commercial  pursuits  ;  the  same  horse  will 
perform  on  the  track,  the  road,  or  the  farm,  will  go  in 
saddle  or  harness,  and  some  specimens  will  trot  from  one 
mile  to  twenty  at  top  speed  without  showing  any  symp- 
toms of  distress.  Few  if  any  horses  in  England  possess 
the  endurance  common  to  the  American  trotters.  Whence 
this  force  ?  It  is  owing  to  the  anatomical  structure  of 
these  animals  ;  their  tibiae  or  long  bones  from  their  stifle 
joints  to  their  hocks  are  unusually  long  as  compared  with 
an  English  horse,  and  this  gWes  them  their  magnificent 
hind  action  that  causes  them  to  be  such  fast  trotters. 

"  The  qualifications  of  the  trotter  have  only  to  be  recog- 
nized to  be  appreciated.  He  possesses  courage,  endurance, 
speed,  and  docility,  and  his  gi'and  propelling  hind  action 
is  common  to  no  other  equine  breed :  and  as  it  is  this  hind 
force  that  is  recjuired  to  make  more  perfect  British  horses, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  in- 
troduce it  among  our  native  breeds." 

KNGLISH-SPBAKINQ  INDIA. 

Lord  Brassey  publishes  a  diary  of  his  recent  run  to  the 
East  on  board  his  yacht  Sunbeam^  in  order  to  fulfill  his 
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duties  on  the  Opium  Commission.  The  Sunbeam  steamed, 
sailed,  or  was  towed  close  upon  seventeen  thousand 
miles.  The  quantity  of  coal  consumed  was  about  three 
hundred  tons,  or  about  one  ton  to  every  thirty  miles 
under  steam.  The  diary  is  characl«ristic  of  its  author, 
painstiiking  and  well-informed.  The  following  passage 
is  of  interest.  Speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Opium  Com- 
mission, Lord  Brassey  says  :  "The  work  on  which  we 
were  engaged  had  the  irksomeness  of  monotony,  and  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  same  arguments,  the  same  opin- 
ions, and  the  same  statistics,  whether  for  or  against  opium. 
But  there  was  much  of  interest  in  the  witnesses  them- 
selves. The  extensive  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
among  the  natives  of  India  is  quite  remarkable.  Many 
appeared  before  us,  having  no  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic service,  who,  in  ready  command  of  our  mother 
tongue,  were  fully  equal  to  the  best  educated  Englishman. 
They  experienced  absolutely  none  of  the  difficulties 
which  most  of  us  find  when  we  endeavor  to  express  our 
thoughts  in  any  other  tongue  than  our  own.  They  were 
fluent  to  volubility,  animated,  argumentative,  and  even 
eloquent.  They  were  able  to  return  fire  most  effectively 
upon  occasion,  when  placed  under  the  ordeal  of  cross- 
examination." 

MUSIC   AND  EXPLOSIVES. 

Mr.  W.  Lascelles-Scott,  writing  upon  modern  explo- 
sives and  their  composition,  mentions  among  other 
things  that  they  are  extremely  susceptible  to  music. 
This  is  a  new  and  unsuspected  danger,  for  which  some  of 
the  discoveries  of  Keeley  have,  however,  prepared  us. 
Mr.  Lascelles-Scott  says  :  "  When  an  '  intense '  explosive 
is  approaching  its  '  critical '  state,  and  its  molecules^here- 
fore  are  in  a  condition  of  very  unstable  equilibrium,  the 
sudden  emission  of  a  musical  note  will  frequently  bring 
matters  to  a  climax  and  induce  detonation. 

"Nevertheless,  if  cordite,  for  instance,  were  largely 
employed  and  stored  in  India,  and  at  a  certain  place  it 
was  approaching  its  critical  stage,  the  mr.sic  of  a  passing 
band  might  explode  the  whole  magazine." 

Discussing  the  question  of  securing  the  safety  of  these 
high  explosives,  Mr.  Lascelles-Scott  suggests  that  each  of 
them  should  be  inc'osed  in  a  vacuum  through  which  the 
fatal  musical  notes  would  not  penetrate. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Charles  Whibley  discourses  on  "  Art  at  the  Salons 
of  Paris"  from  the  standpoint  of  a  very  superior  person 
indeed.  Mr.  Walter  Pater  describes  Vezelay  as  the  sec- 
ond of  his  great  churches  of  France.  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well, greatly  daring,  ventures  to  write  on  the  hackneyed 
theme  of  love,  and  does  it,  too,  with  considerable  fresh- 
ness. The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  way  in  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  re- 
venged the  rejection  of  his  love  by  the  Queen  of  France 
and  the  way  in  which  a  Scottish  lassie  who  had  been 
8educ<;d  and  deserted  last  year  in  Dumfries  avenged  her- 
self by  flinging  vitriol  in  his  face.  Sir  IlerlM-rt  Maxwell 
l)()intH  out  that  the  i)aH.si()n  was  the  same  in  both  ca.se.s, 
but  wh(;reas  his  countrywoman  merely  avenged  herself 
<ju  the  individual,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  j)lunged  two 
nations  into  war  with  mucli  loss  jirovocation.  Professor 
MahalTy  and  Frank  Dillon  both  protest  against  tlu^  i)r»i- 
posed  reH(!rv<*lr  of  Philae.  Professor  MalwiJTy,  deserting 
the  urguinout  from  archu'ology,  protests  against  the 
dovHH'ation  of  Nubia,  while  Frank  Dillon  not  I«'S4 
voheinently  argues  ugainst  thtt  Hubuiergenie  of  Philae. 
The  last,  |(;i|H<r  is  Judge  Fniden's  elalxmite,  liut  soniewhat 
iiwirticuiati-,  (xpoHition  of  the  crying  ne(>d  for  relornt  in 
out-  coinpuny  law. 


THE   CENTURY. 

WE  have  quoted  elsewhere  from  Dr.  Albert  Shaw's 
article  on  "The  Government  of  German  Cities," 
from  Mr.  Dickson's  on  "  Edison's  Invention  of  the  Kineto- 
Phonograph,"  and  from  the  symposium  of  ex-Ministers  of 
the  United  States  on  "The  Reform  of  the  Consular 
Service." 

Timothy  Cole  contributes  one  of  his  short  critical  ar- 
ticles on  the  old  masters,  selecting  for  his  subject  Van 
Ostade,  one  of  the  Dutch  school,  who  lived  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  who  presents  the  most  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  Dutch  artists.  One  of  his  most  re- 
markable interiors,  "  The  Village  Schoolmaster,"  is  only 
13  by  IG  inches,  and  is  valued  at  $33,000.  Mr.  Cole's  en- 
graving is  after  "  The  Fish  Market,"  which  is  scarcely 
larger.  Of  the  Dutch  school  in  general  Mr.  Cole  says ; 
"The  sentiment  in  Dutch  painting  is  always  charming 
and  never  repulsive,  because  it  deals  with  light  and  shade 
and  color.  This  is  in  truth  its  never- varj-iug  theme.  In 
Dutch  art  the  subject  is  generally  its  least  important  con- 
sideration, There  is  no  well-determined  subject,  because 
anything  would  serve  to  illustrate  what  the  Dutchman 
sought  to  tell.  What  he  should  paint  did  not  concern 
him  so  much  as  how  he  should  paint.  He  is  enamored  of 
the  world  in  its  exterior  aspect,  and  chooses  things  at 
random,  as  it  were,  as  instances  in  proof  that  we  are  im- 
mersed in  beauty  could  our  eyes  behold  it.  To  judge  the 
faces  of  Van  Ostade's  men  and  women  ugly,  however,  is 
to  regard  their  features  merely,  and  to  fail  to  perceive 
their  air,  which  is  their  essence." 

The  naturalist-poet,  Mr.  John  Burrows,  contributes 
some  "Field  Notes,"  in  which  he  tells  of  the  marches  he 
has  stolen  on  weasels,  crows,  sparrows,  woodthnishes, 
minks,  bluejays  and  other  ferce  whose  comings-in  and 
goings-out  help  to  make  up  the  round  of  his  life  and  ob- 
servations. 

HARPER'S. 

''T^HE  June  //a/per-'s  opens  with  a  fully  illustrated  ar- 
J.  tide  on  Philadelphia,  or  "  The  City  of  Homes,"  as 
Mr.  Charles  Belmont  Davis  calls  it.  Mr.  Davis,  while 
saying  numbers  of  complimentary  things  about  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  capital,  has  to  record  very  clearly  its  fall  as  a 
literary  centre.  Fifty  years  ago,  he  says,  it  was  the  ht- 
erary  centre  of  the  country.  "Thirty  years  later,  when 
the  late  Mr.  George  H.  Boker  discussed  the  possibility  of 
his  bringing  out  a  book  of  poems,  a  number  of  his  friends 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  giving  as  a  reason 
that  it  would  injure  his  social  position.  Ten  years  ago  Mr. 
George  Parsons  Lathrop,  in  writing  of  Philadelphia,  said: 
'The  lighter  enjoyments  only  are  sought,  and  couveisa- 
tion  runs  principally  on  personal  matters,  parties,  divss 
and  the  theatre,  with  hardly  a  tinge  of  cuiTeut  reading.' 

"  More  recently  Miss  Agnes  Rt>pplier  paid  a  visit  to  Bos- 
ton, where  she  received  the  courtesy  to  which  her  work 
had  entitled  her.  A  Bostt^»n  woman,  who  had  eutertaiutnl 
the  Phihulelphia  writer,  was  a  gut>.-^t  a  few  weeks  later  at 
a  lunclieon  given  in  the  C^uaktT  City,  la  an  endeavor  to 
pU'a.st»  her  I'hiladelphiu  friemls,  the  Bowtou  woman  H|Kxko 
t)f  Miss  llt<ppli»«r's  great  suciess,  but  the  twelve  women  at 
the  luncheon  hud  never  heard  i>f  their  distiu|;uit!iheil 
tt»vvnsW(Uiuin." 

In  his  article  on  *'  French  Diphujuuy   I'uder  the  Thinl 
Kepublic"M.  l>e  lUttwit/ skt^tcheH  the  leuilmg  |K«rHvUitUi- 
ties  in  French  diplomatic  ciicU\s  with  his  iustoutarv  UUd- 
nesM  and  volunitnous  reuilniNcencttM      lit    M.  I> 
o|)iui«>n  one  of  the  most  Herious  diploinutkc  Mi 
France  Iuih  nuulo  wait  the  contpirwt  of  Tuuw,  thou^ti  iluit 
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conquest  was  "unquestionably  in  itself  the  finest  that 
France  has  realized  in  sixty  years."  "  But  the  political 
consequences  of  this  conquest  weigh,  and  will  weigh  for 
a  long  time  yet,  on  France  and  on  European  peace.  It 
was  this  that  brought  France  and  Italy  into  opposition, 
driving  the  latter  into  the  arms  of  Austria  and  Germany, 
and  thus  preparing  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  is  a  con- 
stant object  of  exasperation  to  France,  and  which  now 
imposes  upon  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
armaments  and  sacrifices  under  which  her  prosperity 
threatens  to  go  hopelessly  down." 


THE   COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  opening  and  starred  feature  of  the  June  Cosmo- 
politan is  an  illustrated  article  on  "  Famous  Hunt- 
ing Parties,"  by  Buffalo  Bill.  The  pictures  are  beautiful 
and  Mr.  Cody's  descriptions  of  the  big  hunts  are  interest- 
ing in  a  certain  way,  but  it  does  not  demand  a  great  ex- 
cess of  sentimentality  to  experience  something  very  nearly 
akin  to  disgust  at  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  those  days. 
Fancy  an  army  of  500  men  with  their  luxurious  camping 
outfits  and  every  destructive  appliance  known,  taking  the 
field  against  the  herds  of  buffalo  that  once  were,  simply 
for  the  personal  gratification  of  a  wealthy  Englishman  ! 
We  decline  to  believe  that  an  aristocrat  who  dwells  in  his 
carpeted  tent  and  has  his  cocktail  brought  to  him  before 
breakfast  on  the  plains  and  then  sallies  forth  to  see 
buffalo  slaughtered  by  the  score — is  a  sportsman.  The 
Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia  was  one  of  these  noble 
"  sportsmen,"  and  Mr.  Cody  records  that  "  during  the  five 
days  that  we  were  in  Alexis  camp  several  hundred  buffalo 
were  killed." 

Maurice  Barres,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  gives  a  history  of  the  Panama  scandal,  and  the 
exciting  incidents  of  its  exposure  in  Paris.  M.  Barres 
does  not  mince  matters.  Says  he  :  *'  If  I  have  told  these 
things,  it  has  been  in  order  that  my  readers  may  know  the 
combination  of  vulgarity  and  dishonesty  which  in  that 
assembly,  now  defunct,  took  the  place  of  conscience.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  a  handful  of  disinterested  men,  it 
never  did  accomplish  anything  else  than  'operations.' 
And  yet,  the  lea.st  knowing  of  magistrates,  accustomed  to 
investigations,  could  have  carried  this  one  through  by  the 
simple  question,  '  You  who  spend  fifty  thousand,  three 
hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,  what  are  your  means  of 
support  ? '  " 

SCRIBNER'S. 

WE  quote  among  our  leading  articles  from  Archi- 
bald   Forbes'   paper   on    "The   Future   of   the 
"Wounded  in  War." 

Professor  N.  S.  Shaler  contributes  a  paper  on  "  The 
Dog"  in  which  he  brings  arguments  to  prove  that  the  dog 
was  not  originally  a  wolf,  but  that  he  has  come  down 
from  some  distinct  species  Of  all  man's  victories  over 
the  original  brute  dog.  Professor  Hhaler  thinks  the  great- 
est is  to  be  found  "  in  the  measure  in  which  he  has  over- 
cc^me  the  fierce  rage  which  clearly  characterized  the  an- 
cestors f>f  this  (creature  when  they  first  f(!lt  th(i  mastering 
hand.  The  rea<ler  cannot  understand  the  intensity  of  the 
rage  motive  in  the  camivora  unless  he  has  studied  some 
of  thewi  brutes  in  their  wild  state,  where  from  the  time 
in  the  remot^i  ages  when  they  first  began  to  take  on  the 
qualities  of  their  species  they  have  survived  and  won 
HxxcA'A'MH  by  the  fury  of  their  aswiult.  In  almost  all  our 
brf}<;d«  of  df>gH  this  i>rirnal  ferr>city  has  b(M',n  overlaid  by 
the  various  motives  of  rationality,  sympathy  and  con- 
ventional demeanor,  until  one  may  live  half  a  lifetime 


with  well-bred  dogs  without  a  chance  to  see  the  demon 
which  we  have  buried  in  their  breasts  as  we  have  in  our 
own  beneath  a  host  of  civilizing  influences.  It  is  rare  in- 
deed in  our  day  that  a  dog,  unless  insane,  will  bite  a  hu- 
man being.  The  most  of  their  assaults  are  pure  bluster, 
mere  pretense  of  fury,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if, 
carried  away  by  their  pretense,  they  are  led  to  use  their 
teeth,  it  is  a  mere  sham  assault,  having  no  semblance  of 
the  effectiveness  of  true  combat." 

Dr.  Leroy  M.  Yale  has  a  most  pleasant  article  on 
"American  Game  Fishes,"  which  has  the  interest  that  a 
true  sportsman,  an  intelligent  naturalist  and  fascinating 
writer  can  give  such  a  subject.  Sportsmen  will  be  inter- 
ested in  Dr.  Yale's  definition  of  a  game  fish.  It  should, 
he  says,  h  ive  "  beauty,  sapidity  of  flesh  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  rarity  to  excite  the  desire  of  the  angler,  as  well  as 
strength,  courage,  nimbleness  and  cunning  to  test  his 
skill,  in  a  contest  rendered  the  more  even  by  delicacy  of 
tackle." 


M'CLURE'S   MAGAZINE. 

MR.  HAMLIN  GARLAND  begins  the  June  number 
of  McClure's  with  a  characteristic  article  on 
"  Homestead  and  Its  Perilous  Trades." 

General  Greeley  writes  of  the  Arctic  expeditions  now 
in  progress,  under  the  title  of  "Will  They  Reach  the 
Pole  ?  "  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  is  an  ice- 
covered  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  North  Pole, 
probably  of  considerable  extent  ;  but  owing  to  the  terri- 
ble obstacles  and  the  dangerous  currents  between  "the 
highest  north  "  and  the  pole,  he  thinks  that  "  the  feet  of 
man  will  never  tread  there  until  flying  machines  or  dirigi- 
ble balloons  are  successfully  operated." 

Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett  continues  his  capital  descriptions 
of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  "Wild  Beasts  in  Cap- 
tivity," and  Mr.  McClure's  artists  have  made  stunning 
pictures  of  the  lions'  and  tigers'  heads  that  offer  such 
striking  subjects.  Speaking  of  the  relative  strength  and 
fierceness  of  these  royal  beasts,  Mr.  Moffett  says  :  "  It 
is  the  opinion  of  tamers  that  the  tiger  is  more  to  be  feared 
than  the  lion.  One  will  iiill  a  man  with  as  much  ease  as 
the  other  ;  but  the  lion  gives  fair  warning  of  his  murder- 
ous mtention  by  rushing  at  his  victim  with  a  roar, 
whereas  the  tiger,  true  representative  of  the  cat  tribe, 
comes  sneaking  up  with  the  semblance  of  an  affectionate 
purr,  only  to  set  his  fangs,  with  sudden  spring,  into  the 
very  life  of  his  victim.  The  lion  has  somewhat  grtj^ater 
muscular  power  than  the  tiger,  but  the  latter  has  greater 
quickness.  In  intelligence  they  are  about  equal ;  and  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  a  full-grown  Nubian  lion  and 
a*full-grown  royal  Bengal  tiger  (each,  say,  four  years  old) 
are  a  fair  match.  It  would  be  an  even  guess  which  would 
kill  the  other." 


THE   ATLANTIC. 

DR.  ALBERT  SHAW'S  article  in  the  June  Atlantic 
on  "Hamburg's  New  Sanitary  Impulse"  has  been 
reviewed  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Fletcher,  writing  on  "American  Rail- 
ways and  American  Cities,"  considers  that  the  work  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  chiefly  operated 
to  accomplish  some  needful  results  for  the  railroads  them- 
selves— for  instance,  in  suppressing  the  fjreat  evil  of  free 
passes,  in  collecting  statistics  and  in  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  deep  thinkers  to  the  gigantic  railroad  problem. 
Ho  doe*  not  believe  that  th(^  law  will  be  able  to  make  the 
Commission  anything  more  or  that  it  can  touch  the 
"  inveterate  evils  of  discrimination." 
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THE   REVUE   DES   DEUX   MONDES. 

THE  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  May  1   opens  with  a 
chapter  of  the  Due  d' Aumale's  forthcoming  history 
of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Conde. 

The  story,  "  A  False  Pearl,"  is  succeeded  by  a  scientific 
paper  on  "  Optical  Theories,"  by  M.  Duhene,  who  makes 
a  free  use  of  English  names.  He  rejects  Sir  William 
Thompson's  effort  to  "  explain  all  magnetic,  electric  and 
luminous  phenomena  by  theories  of  motion."  He  describes 
the  incessant  changes  of  philosophic  opinion  upon  these 
subjects,  but  considers  that  "  underneath  all  the  theories 
which  are  only  created  to  be  destroyed— under  the  hypo- 
theses which  one  century  regards  as  the  secret  mechan- 
ism and  hidden  spring  of  the  universe,  and  which  the 
succeeding  century  breaks  to  pieces  as  children's  toys — 
may  be  recognized  the  slow  progress,  slow  but  incessant, 
of  mathematical  physics." 

UNSOLVED  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS. 

"Le  Mouvement  Economique,"  by  M.  Moreau,  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  interesting  article  in  the  number,  though 
too  technical  for  long  extract.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
French  contingent  to  the  attack  now  being  made  upon 
the  older  economists,  led  in  England  by  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers.  After  a  rapid  review  of  the  economic  state  of 
Europe,  wherein  M.  Moreau  says  he  thinks  Russia  and 
Austria  to  be  the  two  wise  money-saving  nations,  he  deals 
with  South  America  and  Australia,  and  says  :  "  Thus  the 
whole  world  is  a  prey  to  unsolved  economic  problems. 
The  details  vary  ;  the  fundamental  difficulty  is  uniform. 
On  the  one  hand  is  the  consumer,  seeking  to  purchase  the 
pro  lucts  of  foreign  countries  as  cheaply  as  possible  ;  on 
the  other,  the  producer  is  calling  for  protection  against 
foreign  competition — the  double  problem  connected  by 
the  obscure  and  mysterious  monetary  question." 

Perhaps  the  newest  thing  in  this  long  and  interesting 
paper  is  the  page  on  French  wines.  It  is  evident  that  the 
price  of  corn  must  suffer  from  the  same  causes  which 
have  injured  the  market  of  the  English  farmer  ;  but  why 
should  the  famous  wines  of  France  be  in  a  condition  this 
year  of  complete  glut  ?  The  vintage  of  1893  was  splendid ; 
it  is  the  best  one  obtained  since  the  ravages  of  the  phyllox- 
era. The  buyers  have  ceased  to  buy — the  drinkers  to  drink ! 
The  people  have  taken  to  beer,  to  cider,  to  other  liquids — 
not  always  of  the  most  wholesome  description  ;  and  the 
wine  growers  in  immemorial  vineyards  are  calling  out  to 
government  to  take  off  taxes,  to  refuse  adulteration— to 
endeavor  to  get  the  people  back  to  the  good  old  ways.     , 

CATHERINE   SFORZA. 

The  Vicomte  Melchior  de  Vogiie,  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, contributes  a  really  brilliant  paper  on  Catherine 
Sforza,  the  Italian  heroine  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Born 
in  14(>3,  and  dying  at  the  age  ot  forty-six,  this  indomitublti 
woman,  whose  life  was  a  chapter  of  astounding  exploits, 
ard(int  Iotoh,  and  emotions,  maternul,  patriotic  and  re- 
vn^'iful  enough  to  furnish  a  dozen  onliiuiry  can'tu's,  was 
nnc.<!HtroHH,  through  the  Mtidicis,  of  most  of  th»^  Royal 
liouH«)H  of  Europe.  Her  groat  grandfatlmr.  Muzio,  the 
first  of  theSforzas,  had  been  a  Hinii)le  jxMiHant,  who  joined 
a  haritl  of  free-laneeH,  became  captain,  and  Hurnained  the 
Htrong,  won  the  heart  ot  the  C^ueen  of  Naples,  «l«ivuMtato«l 
Italy,  and  died  l)y  drowning  al'ttT  a  battle  won  at  lleH- 
<'ara.  He  trind  to  Mwini  the  river,  and  "twice  his  iron 
gaiinrletH  weie  Heen  above  the  water,  joliuul  in  an  attitude 
ot   prayer  ;  then   the  adventurer  dlMappeared    from    i\ui 


world  as  quickly  as  he  had  emerged  from  the  soil,  and  his 
body  was  never  recovered."  Catherine  Sforza  had  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  on  a  smaller  scale  to  Catherine  of  Rus- 
sia ;  but  the  Italian  blood  had  nobler  elements  than  the 
German.  Her  imprisonment  by  the  Borgias,  of  sixteen 
months,  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  finally  broke  the 
spirit  of  the  hitherto  indomitable  warrior  woman.  Of 
her  many  children,  she  loved  best  the  little  Giannino,  who 
lived  to  become  "John  of  the  Black  Band"  and  grand- 
father of  the  Medicis.  His  mother  left  him  the  little 
money  she  had  been  able  to  save  from  ruin,  showed  late 
in  the  day  some  little  disposition  of  piety,  and  died  quietly 
after  as  stormy  a  life  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  mortal 
woman. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

*'  Prevost-Paradol  et  ses  Lettres  Choisies,"  by  M.  G. 
Valbert,  is  a  notice  of  M.  Greard's  recent  study  of  the 
brilliant  young  Minister  for  France  to  Washington,  whose 
career  came  to  so  untimely  an  end  in  June,  1870. 

"  The  Succession  of  Egypt  in  the  Equatorial  Provinces," 
by  M.  Henri  Deherain,  advocates  naturally  French  claims, 
but  allows  that  whatever  flag  may  float  over  the  vast 
territories  in  question,  "  the  work  of  Baker,  of  Gordon, 
and  of  Emin  Pasha  will  not  long  be  interrupted.  They  will 
not  have  labored  in  vain  ;  their  efforts  to  abolish  the  com- 
merce in  slaves  will  not  have  been  sterile.  Whoever 
possesses  Wadelai,  the  long  caravel  of  miserable  creatures 
slowly  winding  to  the  coast,  and  scattering  the  road  with 
corpses,  will  survive  in  memory  only." 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Comte  d'Haussonville's  discus- 
sion on  the  modem  labor  problem  is  that  charity  can 
never  be  banished  from  human  affairs.  Comte  d'Hausson- 
ville  thinks  that  the  time  will  never  come  when  human 
suffering  will  not  require  human  sacrifices.  He  considers 
the  need  and  duty  of  charity  an  absolute  correlative  law 
of  the  life  of  man  upon  earth,  and  therefore  that  in  the 
best  laid  scheme  for  elevating  the  labor  of  the  world  into 
helpful  channels  there  must  always  enter  an  element  of 
help  given  and  received. 

THE   REVUE   DE   PARIS. 

THE  May  numbers  of  this  review  give  a  prominent 
place  to  articles  dealing  with  labor  and  history. 
Under  the  title  of  "  Workmen  Under  the  Second  Em- 
pire," M.  Lamy  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  toilers  of  France  found  themselves  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  The  Fi-ench  workman,  he 
declares,  belongs  to  quite  another  human  category  than 
the  French  i)easant  ;  he  is  more  talkative,  rt>ads  the 
newspapers  and  takes  a  keen  interest  in  iH>litics.  The 
great  Revolution,  fur  from  benefiting  the  workine  i,  rt»- 
strained  their  liberty,  and,  acci>rding  to  a  law  ivu«stHl  iu 
1791,  the  ouvriers  were  forbidden  to  hold  public  uieetiugti, 
and  any  attempt  at  a  strikt*  was  inunediately  m«<t  with 
ftne^.  and  even  imprisonnuMit.  The  first  rt»al  revolt  s«»t» jua 
to  have  taken  phu'i^  in  Lyons,  an  hite  tM  IHIU,  when  a 
gn»up  ot  arti.siins  dechuetl  their  ri»;ht  to  a  livutt;  wagt*. 
Napoleon  III,  like  William  II  of  (h^rumny,  mhmuii  fntin 
the  tlrst  tt>  havt^  wished  the  wi»rkineu  to  oonsuler  hun 
tln^ir  fritMid,  and,  far  from  Muppr»«M.sin>f,  ht»  eni*our»K^i 
certain  attempts  at  trades  unions  IiuIihhI,  tht^  t\rHt  ^rt«At 
KuroiHwiii  (VtngreHH  of  the  Internatioimle  t(H>k  plutt^  lu 
th«^  autumn  of  \HtM  in  Hwitxt^rlaud,  and  hVanco  WMit  r^\*- 
Hentetl  Uy  nix  French  dele^aten      Nn|t«i|eon   111,  hi»wr>vt»r. 
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lived  to  regret  his  too  conciliatory  attitude.  It  is  to  the 
workmen  and  the  workmen  alone  that  M.  Lamy  attrib- 
utes the  final  fall  of  the  Empire  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Third  Republic.  He  does  not,  however,  tell  us  any- 
thing of  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  the  ouvrier  of  to- 
day. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNIFORM. 

In  an  amusing  article,  Comte  de  Butler  discusses  the 
philosophy  of  the  uniform.  "There  has  never  been  a 
time,"  he  observes,  "  when  warriors  and  men  of  war  did 
not  wear  special  garments,  and  in  modern  days  the  brill- 
iant coloring  and  seductive  cut  of  military  uniforms  has 
always  played  a  great  part  in  voluntary  enlistment." 
During  the  last  200  years — that  is  to  say,  since  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV— French  cavalry  regiments  alone  have  worn 
200  distinct  kinds  of  uniforms  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  the  French  soldiers'  frequent  change  of  uniform  had 
become  a  joke  in  the  Europe  of  our  forefathers.  The 
story  goes,  that  when  Frederick  II  had  paintings  made  of 
all  the  military  types  of  his  day,  the  French  soldier  fig- 
ured in  naturalibus,  and  when  showing  the  Parisian 
ambassador  over  the  collection,  his  Majesty  exclaimed, 
*'  Before  dressing  your  compatriot,  I  must  first  find  out 
what  he  is  now  wearing."  Napoleon  I's  costume  gave 
no  idea  of  that  of  his  staff,  who  were  splendidly  ac- 
coutred. The  familiar  shako,  as  its  name  implies,  is  of 
Eastern  origin  ;  since  the  year  1806  it  has  been  the  regu- 
lar headgear  of  the  French  infantry.  It  is  certain  that 
though  the  habit  does  not  always  make  the  monk,  the 
uniform  generally  makes  the  soldier. 

CARLOMAN  DE   RULHIERE. 

M.  Toumeux  in  the  same  number  resuscitates  a  long 
forgotten  diplomatic  personality,  Carloman  de  Rulhi^re, 
one  time  French  ambassador  to  Russia,  and  the  author  of 
some  amusing  recollections  ot  the  Court  of  Catherine  II, 
or  rather  of  the  tortuous  ways  in  which  the  famous  Em- 
press succeeded  her  husband.  These  "Anecdotes,"  as 
they  were  styled,  were  privately  circulated  on  his  return 
to  France,  and  the  Empress  on  more  than  one  occasion 
tried  to  obtain  the  destruction  of  the  manuscripts. 
When,  however,  they  were  finally  printed,  in  1797,  inter- 
est in  the  matter  to  which  they  related  had  become 
swallowed  up  in  other  things  ;  and  yet  it  is  to  this  vol- 
ume that  the  historical  student  should  go  for  authentic 
details  of  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1762. 

THE   ROUMANIAN   NATION. 

M.  Gaidoz,  describing  the  position  occupied  by  the  Rou 
manian  nation  in  Hungary,  shows  a  very  strange  state  of 
things  in  the  Au.strian  empire.  There  are,  it  seems,  over 
2,.'jfXJ,000  Roumanians  in  Hungary,  but  they  are  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  Magyars,  and,  until  1848,  did  not  even 
enjoy  the  same  civil  and  political  rights.  Yet  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  more  ancient  of  the 
two  nations.  Till  the  middle  of  this  century  the  Rou- 
manians held  in  Hungary  the  position  of  serfs,  and  their 
reli^^on,  Greek  Orthodoxy,  was  not  recognized  by  the 
8tate  ;  they  were  forbidden  to  carry  arms  or  to  indulge 
in  such  luxuries  oh  horses,  trousers,  boots  and  linen  shirts. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  they  submitted 
tamely  to  this  state  of  things.  They  revolted  again  and 
again,  >x;ing  roused  in  1784  by  a  remarkable  peasant 
leader,  a  certain  Horia,  who  was  at  one  time  known  as 
th*;  King  of  Dacia  ;  this  man,  though  his  insurrection 
ended  in  blofxishfid  anrl  disaster,  is  still  look(;d  ujion  by 
the  descendants  of  his  party  as  a  hero  and  a  martyr. 


The  great  wave  of  liberty  which  convulsed  Europe  in  the 
year  1848  indirectly  benefited  the  Roumanians,  Vjut  there 
still  remains  a  small  but  active  party  in  Hungary  who 
would  like  to  see  themselves  once  more  a  nation,  and 
entirely  detached  from  Austria-Hungary  ;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  this  party  in  the  State  must  surely,  observes  M. 
Guidoz,  form  a  danger  should  the  relations  between 
Austria  and  Russia  become  ever  really  strained. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

IN  La  Nouvelle  Revue  for  May,  Joseph  de  Nittis,  the 
well-known  painter,  continues  his  delightful  souve- 
nirs, and  gives  a  charming  account  of  a  visit  paid  by  him- 
self and  his  wife  to  London.  Among  other  interestmg 
acquaintances  he  made  that  of  Taglioni,  the  famous  dan- 
cer, who  told  him  that  on  one  occasion  when  preparing  a 
young  lady  for  presentation  to  the  Drawing  Room,  the 
mother  of  the  latter  complained  that  the  pupil  had  scarce 
acquired  the  grace  of  the  teacher.  "  Your  daughter, 
madame,"  answered  the  great  dancer,  "  was  not  bom  a 
Taglioni." 

A  woman's  NOTES  ON  THE   FRENCH  SOUDAN. 

When  Madame  Paul  Bonnetain,  the  wife  of  the  well- 
kuown  novelist,  decided  to  accompany  her  husband  on  a 
journey  to  Senegal  and  the  French  Soudan,  she  met  both 
from  her  friends  and  from  strangers  a  great  deal  of  oppo- 
sition, the  more  so  that  she  intended  to  take  with  her  her 
little  seven-j'^ear-old  daughter.  In  the  Nouvelle  Revue  this 
lady  describes  in  vivid  and  well  chosen  words  all  i;hat  be- 
fell her  on  the  journey.  Madame  Bonnetain  did  not  fol- 
low her  husband  in  any  official  capacity,  but  paid  all  Ler 
own  expenses  ;  but  they  met  with  the  greatest  opposition 
all  along  the  route,  and  on  one  occasion  they  received  a 
mysterious  telegram  sent  from  one  of  the  Soudanese  gar- 
risons that  Soudan  was  not  made  for  ladies.  These  very 
same  people,  however,  were  the  first  to  afterwards  ap- 
plaud their  courageous  countrywoman,  and  she  received 
the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness  from  all  and  sundry. 
Madame  Bonnetain  did  the  cooking,  and  her  menus,  she 
says  with  pride,  included  stewed  pigeons  with  peas,  ducks 
with  turnips,  mutton,  veal,  and  chicken,  for,  unlike  En- 
glish explorers,  French  travelers  never  journey  without  a 
considerable  stock  of  tinned  and  preserved  food.  The 
little  eight-year  daughter  seems  to  have  been  the  greatest 
comfort  and  delight  to  her  parents  ;  she  helped  her  mother 
cook,  and  spent  her  time  during  the  hot  days  playing  in 
the  tent  with  her  dog  Typ  and  a  small  antelope,  which 
was  presented  her  by  a  native  king.  Madame  Bonnetain 
entirely  boars  out  the  observations  so  often  made  concern- 
ing the  introduction  by  Europeans  of  spirituous  liquors, 
and  of  their  disastrous  effects  upon  the  African  native 
character.  She  also  records  that  in  private  conversations 
the  missionaries  often  asserted  the  practical  impossibility 
of  converting  to  Christianity  the  negro  race,  and  there- 
fore she  strongly  advises  French  colonists  to  rather  pose  as 
the  protectors  of  the  established  (Mussulman)  religion 
than  make  any  attempt  to  introduce  foreign  mission* 
aries. 

In  this  same  number  M.  A.  Albalat  discusses  the  part 
played  by  what  he  somewhat  quaintly  styles  •'  honest 
love  "  in  French  fiction  from  "  La  Princesse  de  Clfeves  "  to 
Balzac's  "  Eugenie  Grandet"  and  Feuillet's  "Roman  d'un 
Jeune  Homme  Pauvre."  He  points  out  that  many  French 
writers  have  created  charming  types  of  pure  womanhood ; 
he  also  pays  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Walter  Scott,  George 
Eliot,  and  Dickens. 
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THE  GENERAL  REVIEW. 

IN  this  month's  number  ot  the  General  Review  two 
most  interesting  articles  are  worthy  of  the  reader's 
attention,  the  first  on  Lithuania  and  its  ancient  history, 
the  other  on  the  religious  meeting  or  congiess  held  at 
Chicago.  The  writer,  upliolding  the  United  States,  men- 
tions the  fact  that  religions  and  creeds  of  all  kinds  enjoy 
in  that  country  a  full  and  complete  freedom,  forgetting, 
however,  that  the  same  liberty  reig as  equally  in  England. 
The  article  continues  in  emitting  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  the  congress  will  undoubtedly  bring  forth  in 
the  future  very  important  results  for  religion  in  general, 
as  it  is  the  first  in  which  politics  have  been  put  aside  in 
!!avor  of  the  question  of  deciding  on  the  true  Divinity  to 
be  appointed  for  all  religions.  The  article  ends  by  an 
admirable  eulogium  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  it  gives  also 
the  writer's  impartial  approval  of  the  different  American 
Ministers  present  at  the  congress. 


creating  for  themselves  a  prominent  and  imx)ortant  place 
in  the  literature  of  the  day. 


THE   ATHENEUiM. 

THE  Atheneiim  is  the  best  and  most  known  of  the 
different  reviews  published  in  Poland.  The  number 
now  before  us  contains  many  articles  interesting  to  all  its 
readers.  In  an  article  on  French  literature  of  the  day, 
the  writer  points  out  that  France  shows  a  decided  tend- 
ency towards  favoring  Russian  authors,  quoting  Tur- 
genieff,  Tolstoi,  and  Dostoyowski  as  having  a  prominent 
place,  those  authors  treating  of  Christian  Socialism, 
and  giving  as  a  further  proof  of  Russian  influence  on 
French  literature  the  case  of  the  celebrated  writer, 
Monsieur  de  Vogiie,  who  upholds  the  doctrine  of  hi ; 
Russian  colleagues,  in  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of  com- 
bining love  and  religion  in  all  forthcoming  novels.  There 
nevertheless  exists  a  counterpart  to  that  new  school  in 
the  form  of  the  decadent  and  sceptic  sects,   who  are 


THE    POLISH    REVIEW. 

IN  the  present  number  of  the  Polish  Review  we  find  a 
very  interesting  preface  entitled  "1794-1894"  (this 
year  being  the  centenary  of  the  downfall  of  Poland). 
The  preface,  and  the  article  following  it,  treat  of  the 
great  Polish  hero  Thaddeus  Koseiswysko.  The  writer  of 
the  article  expresses  the  opinion  that  although  Poland's 
present  condition  is  very  bad,  yet  hopes  may  be  enter- 
tained that,  notwithstanding  Russia's  efforts,  Poland's 
literary  and  general  activity  will  eventually  restore  it  to 
the  prominent  position  it  occupied  at  one  time,  and 
which  the  country  could  not  arrive  at  by  the  str.  ngth  of 
its  armies.  The  next  article  deserving  special  notice  is 
that  on  Gounod  and  French  music,  in  which  musical  art 
in  France  is  discussed  from  its  earliest  period  until  the 
present  day,  the  writer  giving  a  fair  and  clever  criticism 
of  Gounod's  works,  and  pointing  out  with  great  energy 
the  merits  of  the  late  regretted  co  i.  poser's  operas^ 
and  other  compositions.  The  political  portion  of  the 
Polish  Review  consists  principally  of  a  criticism  of  the 
Pope's  encyclical.  The  Review  gives  finally  two  impor- 
tant articles,  the  one  by  Arkeyski,  Polish  philosopher, 
and  the  other  by  Istanas  Benoi,  leader  of  the  Polish 
party  in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  but  recently  dead. 


THE   WARSAW    LIBRARY. 

THIS  review  gives  in  its  present  number  the  continua- 
tion of  a  novel  by  the  celebrated  Polish  writer, 
Henry  Sienkewiecz,  entitled  "  The  Polaniecki  Family." 
The  novel  is  followed  by  a  few  interesting  articles  on  the 
diplomatic  con'espondence  of  Count  Dmitri,  refeiTing  to 
Russian  politics  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  not  re- 
quiring any  special  detailed  criticism. 


TWO   OTHER   CONTINENTAL   REVIEWS. 


A  NEW   ITALIAN   REVIEW. 

ITALIAN  magazine  literature  has  received  a  notable 
addition  in  the  shape  of  La  Riforma  Sociale,  which, 
tinder  the  joint  editorship  of  Francesco  S.  Nitti  and  L. 
Roux,  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
social  and  economic  problems  in  a  broad  and  popular  man- 
ner. The  review  commits  itself  to  no  particular  school 
of  thought  ;  a  spirit  of  toleration  and  an  absence  of  i)er- 
Bonalities  will  be  among  its  distinctive  features,  and  its 
pages  will  be  closed  to  no  contributor  on  account  of  any 
opinion  he  may  hold.  The  Riforma  Sociale  will  appear 
monthly,  and  consists  of  IHO  pages  of  printed  matter.  The 
<;peiiiiig  numb(fr  j)r()mis('s  well,  and  contains  among  other 
attractions  an  instructive  i)ap('r  on  land-tenure  in  Austria 
a  graphic  and  powerful  description  of  the  sweating  sys- 
tem as  it  ia  practiced  in  London  work  hIiojjs,  by  Mrs. 
Sydney  W(!])b,  and  a  coui)le  of  articles  dealing  with  the 
agi'arian  situation  in  Sicily,  a  HubjtH-t  winch  is  as  imich  a 
Htaiiding  dish  in  Italian  uiagazineH  as  the  tariff  ({uestiou 
is  with  UH. 


KRINGSJAA. 

' '  J7'  RINGSJAA  "  of  March  17  is  an  exceedingly  good 
Xv  number,  which  came  to  hand  too  late  to  be 
noted  in  last  month's  survey.  It  opens  with  a  very 
brightly-written  article,  entitled  "  From  the  Far  West.'* 
There  is  a  characteristic  free-and-easy  portrait  of  Mark 
Twain,  whose  humor  Krinysjua,  by  the  way,  cousidei-s 
just  a  little  heavy  and  monotonous  in  the  end,  and 
touched  with  a  trifle  too  much  of  "  hoi-se-play, '  though  a 
small  dose  of  it  now  and  again  has  an  extremely  rt»fivsh- 
ing  effect.  There  is  also  a  x)or trait  and  short  critique  of 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  whose  books,  Krin{;sjitti  ivmarks, 
have  won  renown  rather  by  rea.siai  of  having  ileult  with 
the  ri^ht  question  at  the  right  tune  than  Invause  of  their 
own  litt^rary  worth.  Ilerr  ThmiIjs  Lycho  eontiiiue»  lu 
this  number  his  elotiuently- writ  ten  Uudy  of  Ut»or>^>  Eliot, 
whom  ht^  det^ply  revt^r»\s,  though  ho  inistk>8  iu  her  lHH»kH 
that  soothing  ct^rtainty  of  a  worrv>NV-frre  HfttM'-life  which 
on»i  wi>uhl  hav«<  t'xpt«ctrd  to  thai  «uil»«'dil«Hl  >n  thr  ht»nrt  v»r 
the  creati>r  of  Diuaii  Morns,  Ailaiu  lloiU'  uml  Uv>iuo1a. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


I.     OUR   LONDON   LETTER  ABOUT   BOOKS. 


AS  far  as  the  new  books  are  concerned,  there  has  been 
no  very  great  sensation  during  the  month,  and,  as 
you  will  see  from  the  following  list,  those  that  have  been 
selling  best  are,  in  a  large  degree,  bojks  that  have  been 
out  some  little  time): 

Social  Evolution.     By  Benjamin  Kidd. 

The  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Ascent  of  Man.  By  Pro- 
fessor Drummond. 

Climbing  and  Exploration  in  the  Karakoram-Himalayas. 
By  W.  M.  Conway. 

The  Jungle  Book.    By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Pembroke.     By  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

Lombard  Street  in  Lent  :  A  Course  of  Sermons  on 
Social  Subjects. 

Tennyson  :  His  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern  Life.  By 
Stopford  A.  Brooke. 

Esther  Waters.    By  George  Moore. 

In  Varying  Moods  :  Short  Stories.  By  Beatrice  Harra- 
den. 

Professor  Drummond's  book  bids  fair  to  have  as  great  a 
run  as  his  first  book,  "  Natural  L  jw  in  the  Spiritual 
World."  Among  the  religio- scientific  writers  of  the  pres- 
ent day  none  is  more  popular  than  Professor  Drummond. 

The  next  on  the  list,  Mr..  Conway's  "  Climbing  and  Ex- 
ploration in  the  Karakoram-Himalayas,"  belongs  to  that 
class  of  books  of  travel  which,  in  opposition  to  the  class 
describing  places  one  has  visited,  and  recalling  pleasur- 
able reminiscences,  is  concerned  with  describing  places 
which  hardly,  by  any  possibility,  one  can  visit.  But  Mr. 
Conway  is  an  enthusiastic  mountaineer,  who  cannot  sleep 
of  nights  when  once  the  thought  of  some  unsealed  mount- 
ain peak  presses  upon  his  mind.  To  the  members  of  the 
Alpi  e  Club  the  Karakoram-Himalayas  were  an  unknown 
ground  before  the  appearance  of  his  book,  but  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  his  adventures  and  privations  is  not 
calculated  to  make  one  hanker  to  follow  his  example.  I 
certainly  prefer  to  go  through  the  Himalayas  in  his  pages 
rather    than  in  the  way  he  went  himself. 

If  you  have  been  watching  the  magazines  at  all  closely 
you  will  know  all  about  Mr.  Kipling's  new  collection  of 
short  stories,  for  they  have  all  appeared  in  such  form 
already.  Mr.  Kiijling,  by  heredity,  should  be  an  authority 
on  wild  beasts,  for  his  father,  Mr.  Lock  wood  Kipling,  is 
an  accomplished  naturalist,  and  the  author  of  at  least 
one  bo  .k  upon  his  favorite  subject.  Certainly  his  son, 
in  "  The  Jungle  Book,"  seems  to  have  entered  into  the 
very  heart  of  wild  beast  life,  and  the  collection  will  be 
very  popular  with  grown-up  people  and  young  folks  alike. 
Among  the  nine  best  selling  books  only  two  other  very 
new  volumes  of  fiction  find  a  place  :  Miss  Mary  E.  Wil- 
kins' "Pembroke"  and  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden's  "In 
Varying  Moods."  Hitherto  Miss  Wilkins,  of  course,  has 
been  best  known  for  her  short  stories  of  New  England 
life— they  made  her,  in  fact,  at  one  bound  the  most 
widely-read  American  woman  writer.  In  "Pembroke" 
Hhe  has  not  achieved  the  success  as  a  novelist  which  she 
gained  as  a  conUmr ;  but  still  sh(;  has  produced  a  work 
full  f>f  interest,  and  of  a  certain  subdued  charm  which 
none  of  her  admirers  should  miss,  and  which  non'^  will  re- 
gret. MisH  Harraden,  on  the  other  hand,  made  her  name 
with  a  novel,  "  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night."  I  don't 
know  what  you  thought  of  that  book  ;  but,  if  you  care  at 


all  for  her  work,  you  will  like  her  short  stories.     But  it  iS' 
not  to  every  temperament  that  they  appeal. 

But  if  there  has  been  no  one  book  discussed  everywhere 
during  the  month,  the  announcement  that  we  are 
actually  to  have  at  last  a  uniform  edition  of  all  Mr. 
Stevenson's  work  has  created  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  town. 
You  may  remember  that  both  "Kidnapped"  and.  its- 
sequel  ' '  Catriona "  were  dedicated  to  a  certain  Mr. 
Charles  Baxter,  Writer  to  the  Signet.  Well,  apparently 
it  suggested  itself  to  this  gentleman  ard  to  Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin,  Mr.  Stevenson's  representatives  in  England,  that 
the  time  had  come  for  a  collected  edition.  The  difficulty 
was,  his  books  were  scattered  through  the  lists  of  no  les& 
than  four  firms  of  publishers,  but  it  has  been  surmounted 
by  a  return  to  the  old  plan  of  publishing  a  limited  edi- 
tion, which  shall  be  the  joint  property  of  all  these  firms. 
Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.  are  to  do  the  printing,  and  the 
edition — fitly  named  ' '  The  Edinburgh  " — will  altogether 
number  but  a  thousand  sets,  and  will  be  sold  only  by  sub- 
scription. There  will  be  twenty  volumes,  at  12s.  6d. 
each,  net,  so  that  for  a  sum  but  little  exceeding  twelve 
guineas  one  may  become  possessed  of  everything  Mr. 
Stevenson  has  published,  even  including  the  famous  and 
highly-priced  pamphlet  of  his  teens,  "The  Pentland  Ris- 
ing." In  form  the  volumes  are  to  be  moderately  large 
8vo. ,  but  the  paper,  water-marked  with  Mr.  Stevenson's 
initials,  is  to  be  of  so  light  and  pure  a  quality  that  their 
weight  will  be  less  than  would  be  expected.  Outwardly 
the  set  will  be  everything  that  can  be  desired,  a  leisurely 
and  luxurious  addition  to  your  library.  Each  volume 
will  be  so  numbered  that  Mr.  Stevenson's  future  work^ 
ultimately  to  appear  in  similar  form,  will  fall  into  its  ap- 
propriate place. 

Among  the  solid  issues  of  the  month  are  the  two  vol- 
umes which  contain  the  speeches  and  addresses  of  the- 
late  Lord  Derby.  Mr.  Lecky,  who  was  an  intimate- 
friend  of  the  late  statesman,  contributes  an  introductory 
memoir  of  the  author  of  these  discourses,  and  performs- 
his  task  with  brevity  and  good  taste.  Lord  Derby  was 
common  sense  incarnate.  With  a  little  more  dash  he 
might  have  been  6ne  of  the  greatest  of  our  Prime  Min- 
isters, and  with  a  little  more  enthusiasm,  and  a  good  deal 
more  emotion,  he  might  have  been  a  second  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury. As  it  is,  he  was  a  great  second-rate  figure,  solid, 
honest,  skeptical,  and  cautious;  an  extremely  useful  man 
to  have  at  your  right-hand  side  when  you  are  driving  an 
engine,  but  not  the  man  to  drive  the  engine  himself. 
These  speeches  and  addresses  are  full  of  the  cold,  clear, 
common  sense,  which  is  seldom  commonplace,  and  ta 
which  you  can  always  turn  with  a  certainty  that  you  will 
find  something  well  said  that  it  is  good  to  keep  in  mind 
before  acting.  But  you  must  have  the  decision  to  act ; 
you  will  not  get  the  impulse  from  anything  in  these 
books. 

As  an  antithesis  to  the  cold,  carefully-balanced  intel- 
lect of  Lord  Derby,  one  may  read  a  book  eloquently 
written  by  an  able  and  enthusiastic  author,  Mr.  Spenser 
Wilkinson.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Great  Alternative,"  and 
is  a  plea  for  the  adoption  of  a  settled  national  policy  by^ 
Great  Britain,  to  bo  carried  out  by  an  Imperial  party,. 
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based  upon  the  destruction  of  present  parties.  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Lord  Salisbury  are  to  toss  up  which  shall 
take  the  Prime  Ministership  and  which  the  Foreign  OflSce; 
Lord  Roberts  is  to  be  made  Minister  for  the  Defense  of 
the  Empire  ;  and  Britain  is  to"' venture  boldly  into  the 
field  of  continental  politics — and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  If 
only  Lord  Derby  could  rise  from  the  grave  in  order  to 
subject  this  imposing  but  meretricious  scheme  to  the 
ci'ucial  analysis  of  which  he  was  such  a  master  !  Much 
that  Mr.  Wilkinson  says  is  true  and  well  said,  but  it  is 
marvelous  that  such  an  able  man  should  fail  to  see  that 
the  only  result  of  the  formation  of  his  Imperial  party 
would  be  the  formation  of  the  anti-Imperial  party,  which 
Avould,  to  put  it  mildly,  multiply  the  power  of  Mr.  La- 
bouchere  and  his  Little  Englander  by  ten  if  not  by 
twenty.  Our  British  party  system  has  its  defects,  but 
from  Mr.  Wilkinson's  standpoint  it  has  the  supreme  advan- 
tage of  committing  the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole  to  an  Im- 
perial policy.  It  is  much  better  to  have  Lord  Rosebery 
at  the  head  of  a  Radical  administration  than  if  Lord  Rose- 
bery were  acting  as  Lord  Salisbury's  Foreign  Secretary, 
confronted  by  a  distinctly  anti-Imperial  party  whose  ad- 
vent to  office  would  be  a  signal  for  a  policy  of  universal 
sp"edaddle. 

Do  you  remember  that  interesting  book  that  came  out 
a  year  or  two  ago  on  "Extinct  Monsters?"  It  was  a 
copiously  illustrated  and  well-written  resurrection  of  the 
fearful  creatures  which  used  to  wallow  in  the  primeval 
elime  of  the  world  as  yet  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man. 
Its  author,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  has  the  rare  gift  of  scientific 
imagination  and  is  able  to  reconstruct  so  as  to  enable  any 
one  to  visualize  the  remote  progenitors  of  the/animals 
with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted.  I  was  much 
interested  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  his  new  book, 
''  Creatures  of  Other  Days,"  to  see  the  rat-like  forefather 
of  the  horse  ;  but  this  is  only  one  of  a  multitude  which 
lie  has  restored  from  their  fragmentary  remains,  so  that, 
with  his  book  in  our  hands,  it  is  almost  possible  to  live 
back  across  the  ages  and  form  some  kind  of  picture  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  in  its  early  prime. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  that  iij  this  month's  parcel  the 
best  book  is  the  smallest.  It  is  a  volume  of  verse  entitled 
*■'  A  Little  Child's  Wreath,"  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
"memory  of  a  little  child,  and  to  all  who  have  mourned 
one."  The  author.  Miss  Elizabeth  Rachel  Chapman,  pub- 
lished some  time  ago  a  companion  to  "  In  Memoriam," 
which  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  securing  the  com- 
mendation of  the  Laureate  himself.  In  these  forty  pages 
of  poetry  which  she  has  given  to  the  world  we  have  a 
contribution  inspired  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  child  of 
seven  which  is  not  unworthy  to  take  its  place  even  beside 
"In  Memoriam,"  which  two  generations  at  least  have 
accepted  as  the  supreme  expression  of  human  sorrow  for 
a  departed  friend.  Miss  Chapman  has  ventured  upon 
sacred  ground,  but  she  has  come  off  safely  with  the  in- 
8i)iration  of  a  divine  sympathy  in  her  soul  and  with  lips 
touched  with  the  live  coal  from  the  altar  on  which  glows 
the  flame  of  immortal  love.  The  innumerable  comimny 
of  those  who  liave  mourned  the  untimely  death  of  a  little 
child  will  n^cognize  in  Miss  ('hH[)iiian  one  who  has  mif- 
f(!red  even  as  tlu'V,  but  slie  has  interi)reted  as  they  nevor 
could  have  done  the  longing  Jiiul  the  hopr  with  which  lifo 
tries  HO  oft  in  vain  to  reconcile  itself  with  death.  Our 
consolation  to  the  bereaved  is  too  often  merely  a  "  well 
meant  alms  of  brcutli  "  wliich  irritutcH  ratlirr  thuiiHootlum, 
but  I  think  you  will  agrci^  with  nir  in  brlirviug  that  iiuiny 
bii^oding  hniirtH  will  Ond  in  thiM  litth>  voluutr  of  v««rso  tho 
bJilin  of  comfort  which  they  will  not  Mnd  (^Hewhert^,  ««vrn 


if  they  do  not  arrive  at  the  deep  content  which  the  author 
expresses  in  the  closing  lines  of  this  brief  but  noble  poem: 

Hushed  by  the  gracious  hand  of  pitying  death, 
I  hush  thee  too  with  my  low  song  of  praise  ; 

Thou  gentlest  thing  that  ever  yet  drew  breath. 
My  thanks  for  this  thy  rest  to  heaven  I  raise  1 

Content  I  leave  with  God  what  once  I  missed. 
And  keep  upon  thy  grave  my  Eucharist. 

Mr.  Edmund  Garrett,  years  ago  in  his  student  days, 
published  a  collection  of  verse  of  high  promise.  He  has 
now  returned  to  his  first  love,  after  serving  seven  years 
in  the  journalistic  mill,  and  in  his  translation  of  Ibsen's 
"  Brand  "  has  redeemed  the  promise  of  his  earlier  laj's. 
This  translation  of  "  Brand"  should  make  you  a  convert 
to  the  new  Norwegian  cult.  Two  other  recent  vol- 
umes of  verse  are  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  "  Ban  and  Arriere 
Ban,"  and  "  Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,"  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Golden  Treasury 
Series,  containing  all  that  is  most  valuable,  including 
"Bothie."  As  for  Mr.  Lang's  volume,  I  can  only  say 
what  has  always  been  said  both  of  his  verse  and  of  his 
prose.  It  is  scholarly,  it  is  refined,  and  it  is  interesting. 
All  the  numbers  have,  of  course,  already  appeared  in 
one  or  other  of  the  countless  periodicals  which  Mr.  Lang 
graces  with  his  pen.  "The  Restoration  of  Romance," 
with  the  refrain  of  the  last  verse,  "King  Romance  has 
come  again,"  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  ;  but  all  bear 
reading  and  rereading. 

Miss  Hepworth  Dixon's  "  Story  of  a  Modem  Woman" 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and,  at  the  same  time,  least 
' '  platformy  "  of  all  the  stories  called  forth  by  the  constant 
discussions  upon  woman's  present  position  and  future. 
But  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  Miss  Dixon 
should  have  allowed  herself  fuller  scope  ;  her  book  is  too 
short.  For  instance,  the  heroine's  journalistic  experiences 
might  have  been  gone  into  far  more  fully.  At  present  the 
uninformed  reader  has  but  a  glimpse  of  what  the  life  of  a 
young  girl  thrown  into  journalism  may  be  like,  what 
cramping,  soul-killing  work  she  perhaps  has  to  go  through 
before  she  makes  even  a  decent  income.  But  this  story 
of  a  modern  woman  is  something  more  than  the  experi- 
ences of  a  journalist.  Miss  Dixon  has  created  a  living 
character  in  the  heroine  and  we  feel  as  we  read  her  sad 
story— sad  as  are  the  stories  of  many  women  to-day— how 
far  more  typical  and  representative  of  modern  life  this 
book  is  than,  for  instance,  such  a  story  as  "  A  Yellow 
Aster." 

Among  the  miscellaneous  books  are  many  of  interest. 
There  are,  for  instance,  two  new  volumes  of  the  Badmin* 
ton  Library  on  "  Yachting,"  which  si>eak  for  themselves, 
and  IIS  an  addition  to  the  Indt^i>tMident  Theatre  Series  of 
Plays,  a  translation  of  M.  Zola's  Mt)lit>resiiue  dnuna, 
"  The  Heirs  of  Rabourdin."  You  will  also  find  two  m- 
teresting  volumes  of  popular  science  :  Mr.  J.  E.  Gore's 
"The  Worlds  i>f  Space,"  a  Ci>llection  o(  jvtidable  astro- 
nomical articles,  commencing  with  a  jmiiht  ou  "  Alt*  the 
Planets  Htibitable  T'  anil  Mr.  J«.>hn  A.  Bowers  "Simple 
Experiments  for  Sci«nce  Teaching,"  u  p»"Hctical  »ujd  very 
fully  illustrated  littU^  handbook.  A  |K>rtIy  ami  tiolul  but 
interesting  v*)lunu*  is  Mr.  Kt>Urt  K.  l>ougla.s"  "'SiHU'ty 
in  China,"  adehi-ription,  by  i>nt«  whit  knitws  Ui.s  .tubjtvt  tui 
well  as  aay  Englishnuin  known  it,  i>f  one  of  the  luottt  tu- 
terestiug  but  huutt  unilerHtiKMl  ^HHtple  in  the  WiuKl  I'wo 
other  largtt  volum«<s  are  devoted  t*»  Sir  John  .\»t!e\'>t 
"  Fifty  Years  t>f  My  Life."  a  seri  cm  of  re  niuuceuceM  which 
have  lH>«>n  conipared,  by  no  nieaiiH  \vlii»«ly,  to  the  Gr^<\  ille 
Memoir^      1''*>r  Su   .1.>Imi   ih  u  luuu  of  the  turf,  mid  m  iuau 
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of  the  world — more  at  home  in  describing  a  prize  fight 
than  in  gossiping  about  the  statesmen  and  politicians  of 
whom  Greville  had  so  much  to  say.  Sir  John,  in  fact,  is 
a  much  lighter  weight,  and  his  book  is  far  less  important 
than  the  Greville  Memoirs  ;  but  per  contra  he  is  far  more 
genial  and  good  natured.  Ozie  other  book  I  must  cursorily 
mention  is  Mark  Twain's  "Tom  Sawyer  Abroad,"  in 
which  admirers  of  Tom  Sawyer  and  "  Huck  "  Finn  can  re- 
new their  acquaintance  with  those  doughty  heroes.  It  is 
a  somewhat  slight  but  amusing  account,  which  originally 
appeared  in  St.  Nicholas,  of  how  Tom  and  his  companions 
get  into  a  flying  machine,  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  spend 
some  time  careering  over  the  Sahara. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hayes'  painstaking  attempt  to  fore- 
shadow and  describe  in  narrative  form  the  method 
by  wTiich  society  would  be  transformed  under  the 
inspiration'  of  the  Socialist  ideal  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Mr.  Hayes'  book,  as  an  effort  of  constructive  imagi- 
nation, is  much  more  practical  and  possibly  more  use- 
ful than  Mr.  Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward."  Mr,  Bell- 
amy built  his  castle  in  the  air  without  foundations  on  the 
earth.  Mr.  Hayes  begins  his  construction  upon  things  as 
they  are,  and  shows  how  they  could  be  altered  in  detail. 
Two  important  books  throwing  light  upon  a  couple  of 
very  vexed  political  questions  have  appeared.  Mr. 
Charles  Booth's  "  Aged  Poor  in  England  and  Wales  "  is  a 
contribution  to  the  coming  discussion  on  old  age  pensions 
which  you  will  do  well  to  keep  by  your  side  ;  and  Mr. 
^ohn  Rae's  "  Eight  Hours  for  Work  "  is  an  invaluable  ex- 
amination into  the  whole  question  of  shorter  working 
hours. 

As  usual,  a  number  of  new  editions  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  book  market.  The  place  of  honor  belongs  to 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  wholly  delightful  six-volume  edition 


of  Goldsmith  in  that  series  of  British  standard  authors 
with  which  Messrs.  Dent  have  been  charming  all  good 
book  lovers.  The  edition  is  illustrated,  and  each  volume 
can  be  obtained  separately — except  in  the  case  of  "  The 
Citizen  of  the  World,"  which  covers  two  volumes.  Of 
course  Mr.  Dobson's  introductions  and  notes  are  discreet 
and  adequate,  making  the  edition  by  far  the  best  that  has 
appeared,  handy  and  pocketfible  in  the  extreme.  Two 
additional  volumes  have  also  appeared  in  the  Aldine  Edi- 
tion of  the  British  Poets — "  The  Poetical  Works  of  James 
Beattie  "  and  "  The  Poetical  Works  of  Mark  Akenside," 
both  edited,  with  a  memoir,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Dyce  ;  while  in  the  Library  of  Old  English  Authors  a  new 
edition  in  two  volumes  has  appeared  of  "  The  Poems, 
Plays,  and  Other  Remains  of  Sir  John  Suckling,"  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  To  the  Eversley 
Series  Messrs.  Macmillan  have  added  the  eighth  volume 
of  Professor  Huxley's  collected  essays,  "Discourses: 
Biological  and  Geological ; "  and  a  new  edition  has  been 
published  of  Mr.  Egerton  Castle's  "  English  Book  Plates," 
a  copiously  illustrated  handsome  volume,  invaluable  to 
the  student  of  Ex  Libris.  The  new  editions  of  good  fic- 
tion are  comparatively  few  in  number  ;  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low  still  continue  their  neat  little  half-crown  edition  of 
Mr.  Clark  Russell  and  Dr.  George  Macdonald,  and  they 
have  published,  too,  a  new  edition  of  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  short  stories,  Mrs.  Rentoul  Esler's  "Way  They 
Loved  at  Grimpat :  Village  Idylls."  Messrs.  Dent  con- 
tinue the  translation  of  the  incomparable  Dumas  with 
a  two-volume  edition,  illustrated  like  its  predecessors,  of 
"The  Page  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,"  and  Messrs.  Black- 
wood have  published  another  edition  of  Mrs.  Kennard's 
translation  of  Jokai's  "  Timar's  Two  Worlds,",  containing 
the  best  work  of  the  author  that  has  appeared  in  English. 


II.    THE   LOVE   STORY   OF  THE   WORLD. 


IN  '*  The  Ascent  of  Man,^  *  Professor  Drummond  has 
supplied  what  many  readers  will  regard  as  the  New 
Testament  of  the  Science  of  Evolution.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment of  that  science  had  Darwin  as  its  chief  law -giver, 
and  the  Struggle  for  Life  as  its  central  and  awful  law. 
The  New  Testament,  which  has  found  its  Evangelist  in 
Professor  Drummond,  supplements  and  completes  the 
■older  scripture  by  its  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  which 
has  the  Struggle  for  the  Life  of  Others  as  its  chief  corner- 
■stone. 

Professor  Drummond  in  his  preface  declares  the  urgent 
ceed  in  the  conception  of  evolutionary  theory  of  a  read- 
qustment  of  the  focus. 

"  Evolution  was  given  to  the  modem  world  out  of 
focus,  was  first  seen  by  it  out  of  focus  and  has  remained 
■out  of  ffx:u8  to  the  present  hour.  Its  general  basis  has 
Tifiver  been  re-examined  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Darwin, 
and  not  only  such  speculative  sciences  as  teleology,  but 
working  sciences  like  sociology,  have  been  led  astray  by 
a  fundemental  omission.  An  evolution  theory  drawn  to 
H<^;ale  and  with  the  lights  and  shadows  properly  adjusted 
— a/ljuHted  to  the  whole  truth  and  reality  of  Nature  and 
<if  man-^H  needed  at  present  as  a  standard  for  modern 
ffchought." 

It  is  Professor  Drummond's  effort  in  tl;ese  chapters  to 
^'lear  tlie  way  for  nnch  a  n(;  w  and  reliable  vision  of  the  great 
f*cientifl<'.  dfK-trine  of  our  day.  Writing  not  for  the  special- 
ist and  not  for  the  theologian,  he  tra<;eH  in  a  series  of  ten 
<;hapt«r8  the  "  Aw^;nt  ot  Man,  the  Individual,"  from  the 
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beginning  of  his  emergence  from  organic  life  in  general, 
until  the  primitive  institution  ^f  family  life— more  ancient 
than  tribal  organization— was  established.  It  is  thus  man 
in  his  humble  but  prophetic  origin  which  is  the  central 
theme  of  the  chapters  upon  "  The  Ascent  of  the  Body," 
"  The  Scaffolding  Left  in  the  Body,"  "  The  Arrest  of  the 
Body,"  "  The  Dawn  of  Mind,"  "  The  Evolution  of  Lan- 
guage," "  The  Struggle  for  Life,"  "  The  Struggle  for  the 
Life  of  Others,"  "The  Evolution  of  a  Mother,"  "The 
Evolution  of  a  Father,"  and  "  Involution." 

THE   NEW  TESTAMENT  OP  EVOLUTION. 

'Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw,"  ravening  for  prey 
through  the  long  aeons,  is  to  the  law  of  love  which  Pro- 
f  ssor  Drummond  unfolds  very  much  as  the  terrible 
Jehovah,  who  decreed  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites, 
was  to  Our  Father  in  Heaven  revealed  by  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. Yet  the  new  evolutionist  in  no  way  protests  against 
the  old.  Not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the  law  of  the  Strug- 
gle for  Existence  does  he  deny.  He  only  completes  it, 
supplements  it,  interprets  it  by  showing  how  it  was  but 
the  preliminary  John  the  Baptist  of  the  Struggle  for  the 
Life  of  Others  from  which  all  virtue  sprang. 

The  scientific  foundation  for  all  religion  and  for  all  vir- 
tue Professor  Drummond  finds  in  sex  and  in  its  resultant 
motherhood.  He  endeavors  to  minimize  the  significance 
of  his  own  admission  by  i)ointing  out  that  sex  has  gene- 
rated morality  and  religion,  not  immediately,  but  at  one 
remove.  But  that  in  no  way  lessens  what  may  be  de- 
sf^ribfHl  as  the  divine  energy  of  s«;x.  For  it  was  sex  which 
was  the  savior  of  the  race  during  the  millions  of    years 
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that  elapsed  before  the  Saviour  was  even  dreamed  of 
by  poet  or  by  seer.  Dean  Church  once  remarked  that 
it  seemed  to  him  by  no  means  improbable  that  sexual 
desire  was  the  damnosa  hereclitas  of  original  sin  which 
the  human  race  had  inheritedJrom  the  Fall,  And  now 
here  we  have  Professor  Drummond  virtually  deifying  this 
diabolic  thing  and  proclaming  this  original  sin  as  the  sal- 
vation of  the  race.    Despite  his  elaborate  and  careful  dis- 


PROFESSOR  HENRY   DUUMMOND. 

claimers,  it  is  impossible  when  reading  his  pages  not  to  feel 
that  after  all  Phallic  worship,  during  the  countless  gener- 
ations that  lived  and  loved  and  died  before  history 
dawned,  had  jnore  to  say  for  itself  than  any  other  of  the 
myriiul  religions  of  primitive  man. 

.)  THE  ORiaiN   OF  LOVK. 

ProfoHHor  Drummond  claims  no  originality  for  this 
view.  Ilr  Hays  :  "  Even  lIa«H'kel,  in  (rontrawting  the  tiny 
rootlet  of  H<5X  attnu'tlon  botwetMi  two  microHcopir  m'Um 
wlUi  tho  mighty  iitUir  ertlorestrmc*^  of  love  in  the  history 
of  inankitid,  iM  Htaggered  at  the  audacity  of  th«>  thought, 
and  paiiMtm  in  tho  hrart  of  a  profound  Hcientifli'  invt^Hti 
gatlon  to  r»«n«Mt,  upon  it.     Aftor  a  panegyric,  in  which  ho 


says  :  '  We  glorify  love  as  the  source  of  the  most  splen- 
did creations  of  art  ;  of  the  noblest  productions  of  poetry, 
of  plastic  art  and  music  ;  we  reverence  in  it  the  most 
powerful  factor  in  human  civilization,  the  basis  of  family 
life,  and  consequently  of  the  development  of  the  State  ; ' 
.  .  .  He  adds :  '  So  wonderful  is  love,  and  so  im- 
measurabl}'  important  is  its  influence  on  mental  life,  that 
in  this  point,  more  than  in  any  other,  "supernatural'' 
causation  seems  to  mock  every 
natural  explanation.'  .... 
Notwithstanding  all  t  is,  the  com- 
parative history  of  evolution  leads 
us  back  very  clearlj'  and  indubi- 
tably to  the  oldest  and  simplest 
source  of  love,  to  the  elective 
affinity  of  two  differing  cells." — 
Pp.  286,  287. 

love's  lineage. 
But  Professor  Drummond  i» 
careful  to  point  out  that  the  at- 
traction of  sex  did  not  generate 
love  directly.  Its  action  was  in- 
direct. "So  far  from  its  chief 
manifestation  being  within  the 
sphere  of  sex,  it  is  in  the  care  and 
nurture  of  the  j'oung,  in  the  pro- 
vision  everywhere  throughout 
Nature  for  the  seed  and  egg,  in 
the  endless  and  infinite  self-sacri- 
fices of  maternity,  that  Altruism 
finds  its  main  expression.— P.  288. 
In  lower  nature,  as  a  simple  fact 
male  and  female  do  not  love  one 
another ;  and  in  the  lower  reaches 
of  human  nature,  husband  and 
wife  do  not  love  one  another. 
.  .  .  The  apathy  and  estrange- 
ment between  husband  and  wife 
in  the  animal  world  is  radical  and 
universal.  There  is  almost  no  such 
thing  there  as  married  life.— P. 
378.  In  Nature  the  pairing  season 
(which  man  once  shared  with  the 
animals)  is  usually  but  an  incident. 
It  lasts  only  a  very  short  time  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  with 
some  exceptions,  the  sexes  remain 
apart.— P.  379. 

"  The  idea  that  the  existence  of 
sex  accounts  for  the  existence  of 
love  is  untrue.  Marriage  among 
early  races  htxs  uothmg  to  do  with 
love.  Among  siivage  jvoples  the 
phenomenon  everywhere  con- 
fronts us  of  wedded  lift*  without  a  grain  of  love.  Li>ve, 
then,  is  no  neces.sury  ingreiliont  of  the  st^x  relation  ;  it  i* 
not  an  outgrowth  of  passii»n.  Love  is  love,  and  has  tU  way* 
been  love,  and  has  never  U'en  anything  lower.  Wht'UiV, 
then,  came  it  ?  If  neither  the  huslwuid  nor  the  wife  bt^- 
stowed  this  gift  upon  th»*  world,  whi»dul  {  It  wa**  a  little 
child.  Till  this  appeaitvl,  man's  utTtHtiou  wtis  non^»xist- 
ent  ;  woman's  was  frozen.  Tht^  man  dul  not  K»ve  the 
woman  ;  the  wonuin  diil  not  love  the  man.  Hut  vuie  di^v. 
fn»m  Its  nu>ther's  vory  h»art,  from  a  kJ» n no  which  htT 
hushund  »uw«<r  visitotl  nor  know  wns  th«<rt»,  which  iU»o  h«»i^ 
si'lf  Mi  a  no  dan^l  u*  knt»wUMlgi\  a  child  dr^'W  f*>rth  the 
tliHt  frosh  bud  t»f  a  h»ve  which  wus  not  jxniKion.  a  lovt» 
whioh  wan  not  mdnsh.  a  U»vo  whuh  wiui  tin  uu tni-t^  frwiu 
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its  Maker  and  whose  fragrance  from  that  hour  went  forth 
to  sanctify  the  world.  Later,  long  later,  through  the  same 
tiny  and  unconscious  intermediary,  the  father's  soul  was 
touched.  And  one  day  in  the  love  of  a  little  child,  father 
and  mother  met.  That  this  is  the  true  lineage  of  love, 
that  it  has  descended  not  from  husbands  and  wives  but 
through  children,  is  proved  by  the  simplest  study  of  sav- 
age life."    Pp.  391,  392. 

THE   DIVINE   ENERGY   OF  SEX. 

That  may  be  all  very  true,  and  it  is  very  finely  said. 
But  without  sex  and  sex  desire  there  would  have  been 
mo  little  child  to  develop  love.  No  motive  less  powerful 
than  this  overwhelming  passion  overcame  the  suspicious, 
selfish,  struggling-for-life  human  beings  and  compelled 
them  to  come  together.  Professor  Drummond  says  : 
■"  By  a  device  the  most  subtle  of  all  that  guard  the  higher 
evolution  of  the  world — the  device  of  sex — Nature  ac- 
•complishes  this  task  of  throwing  irresistible  bonds  around 
widely  separate  things,  and  establishing  such  sympathies 
between  them  that  they  must  act  together  or  forfeit  the 
very  life  of  their  kind.  Sex  is  a  paradox  ;  it  is  that  which 
separates  in  order  to  unite.  .  .  .  Think  how  great  a 
thing  was  done  by  sex  in  merely  starting  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  humanity.  .  .  .  Observe  it  has  not  simply  dis- 
couraged the  existence  of  one ;  it  has  a  bolished  the  exist- 
•ence  of  one.  The  solitary  animal  must  die,  and  can  leave 
no  successor.  .  .  .  The  two  sexes  were  not  only  set 
apart  to  form  different  halves  of  the  same  function,  but 
each  so  entirely  lost  the  power  of  performing  the  whole 
function  that,  even  with  so  great  a  thing  at  stake  as  the 
continuance  of  the  species,  one  could  not  discharge  it. 
Association,  combination,  mutual  help,  fellowship,  affec- 
tion—things on  which  all  material  and  moral  progress 
would  ultimately  turn — were  thus  forced  upon  the  world 
at  the  bayonet's  point."— Pp.  312,  313. 

LOVE  IS   LIFE. 

Professor  Drummond,  in  a  passage  previously  quoted, 
denies  the  te^m  love  to  the  sex  passion.  But  if  love  never 
appeared  on  earth  till  a  little  child  was  born,  what  be- 
•comes  of  one  of  the  author's  most  eloquent  passages  from 
which  the  following  extract  is  taken  ?  After  pointing  out 
that  the  flower  and  the  fruit  of  the  plant  are  the  result  of 
the  struggle  for  the  life  of  others,  he  says:  "No  one, 
though  science  is  supposed  to  rob  all  the  poetry  from  Nat- 
Tire,  reverences  a  flower  like  the  biologist.  He  sees  in  its 
bloom  the  blush  of  the  young  mother  ;  in  its  fading,  the 
eternal  sacrifice  of  maternity. — P.  292.  For  reproduction 
alone  the  flower  is  created  ;  when  the  process  is  over  it 
returns  to  the  dust.  This  miracle  of  beauty  is  a  miracle 
of  love.  Its  splendor  of  color,  its  variegations,  its  form, 
its  symmetry,  its  perfume,  its  honey,  its  very  texture,  are 
all  notes  of  love — love  calls  or  love  lures  or  love  provisions 
for  the  insect  world,  whose  aid  is  needed  to  carry  the 
pollen  from  anther  to  stigma,  and  perfect  the  development 
of  its  young.  Yet  this  is  but  a  thing  thrown  in,  in  giving 
-ftfjmething  else.  The  flower,  botanically,  is  the  herald  of 
the  fruit.  The  fruit,  botanically,  is  the  cradle  of  the 
seed.  .  .  .  The  seed  is  the  tithe  of  love,  the  tithe 
which  nature  njnders  to  man.  When  man  lives  upon 
Heeds  he  lives  upon  love.  Literally,  scientifically,  love  is 
life.  If  the  struggle  for  life  has  made  man,  braced  and 
disciplined  him,  it  is  the  struggle  for  love  that  sustains 
him.  .  .  .  IiUiiiiember  that  nearly  all  the  beauty  of  the 
world  is  love  beauty.  .  .  .  That  nearly  all  the  music 
of  the  natural  world  is  love  music,  .  .  .  That  nearly 
all  the  fo'Kls  of  tlie  world  arc;  love  foods.  .  .  .  That 
all  the  drinks  of  the  world  are  love  drinks.  Remember 
that  the  family,  the  crcjwn  of  all  higher  life,  is  the  crea- 


tion of  love ;  that  co-operation,  which  means  power, 
which  means  wealth,  which  means  leisure,  which  therefore 
means  art  and  culture,  recreation  and  education,  is  the  gift 
of  love.  Remember  not  only  these  things,  but  the  diffu- 
sions of  feeling  which  accompany  them,  the  elevations, 
the  ideals,  the  happiness,  the  goodness,  and  the  faith  in 
more  goodness,  and  ask  if  it  is  not  a  world  of  love  in 
which  we  live."— Pp.  295-8. 

Now,  here  manifestly  we  have  love  used  as  if  it  were 
identical  with  sex,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  passage 
previously  quoted  it  is  expressly  dissociated  from  it. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  to  dwell  upon  this  ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  Professor  Drummond  supplies  the 
antidote  for  his  own  attempt  to  explain  away  the  Divine 
energy  of  that  mutual  sex  attraction  which  Haeckel 
rightly  saw  in  the  microscopic  cells  as  the  original  pro- 
genitor of  love. 

THE   TWO   STRUGGLES. 

Professor  Drummond,  in  asserting  that  the  Story  of  Evo- 
lution is  not  a  tale  of  battle,  but  a  love  story,  has  some 
warrant  for  his  position  in  a  significant  saying  of  Darwin's : 
"  Mr.  Darwin's  sagacity  led  him  distinctly  to  foresee  that 
narrow  interpretations  of  his  great  phrase,  '  Struggle  for 
Existence,'  were  certain  to  be  made  ;  and  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  '  Origin  of  Species '  he  warns  us  that  the 
term  must  be  applied  in  its  'large  and  metaphorical 
sense,  including  dependence  of  one  being  on  another,  and 
including  (which  is  more  importart)  not  only  the  life  of 
the  individual,  but  success  in  leaving  progeny.'  In  spite 
of  this  warning,  his  overmastering  emphasis  on  the  indi- 
vidual struggle  for  existence  seems  to  have  obscured,  if 
not  to  his  own  mind,  certainly  to  almost  all  his  followers, 
the  truth  that  any  other  great  factor  in  evolution  ex- 
isted. 

•'  The  truth  is  there  are  two  struggles  for  life  in  every 
living  thing — the  struggle  for  life,  and  the  struggle  for 
the  life  of  others.  The  web  of  life  is  woven  upon  a 
double  set  of  threads  ;  the  second  thread  distinct  in  color 
from  the  first,  and  giving  a  totally  different  pattern  to 
the  finished  fabric.  "—Pp.  280, 281. 

THE   SELFISH  MALE. 

The  struggle  for  life  is  chiefly  centred  in  nutrition, 
and  is  largely  male.  The  struggle  for  the  life  of  others 
is  chiefly  centred  in  reproduction,  and  is  largely  female. 
Hence  man  is  selfish  and  woman  unselfish.  Man  is  indi- 
vidualist, woman  altruist.  A  curious  fact,  for  which 
Professor  Drummond  vouches,  is  that  sex  is  sometimes 
the  result  of  feeding.  Plenty  of  food  produces  females, 
starvation  males  :  "  When  Yung,  to  take  an  authentic 
experiment,  began  his  observations  on  tadpoles,  he  ascer- 
tained that,  in  the  ordinary  natural  condition,  the  num- 
ber of  males  and  females  produced  was  n  t  far  from 
equal,  the  percentage  being  about  57  female  to  43  male, 
thus  giving  the  females  a  preponderance  of  7.  But 
when  a  brood  of  tadpoles  was  sumptuously  fed,  the  per- 
centage of  females  rose  to  78,  and  when  a  second  brood 
was  treated  even  more  liberally,  the  number  amounted 
to  81.  In  a  third  experiment,  with  a  still  more  highly 
nutritious  diet,  the  result  of  the  high  feeding  was  more 
remarkable,  for  in  this  case  92  females  were  produced  and 
only  8  males."— P.  324. 

MOTHERS  AS  THE  END  OF  CREATION. 

This,  however,  by  the  way.  Professor  Drummond, 
holding  that  the  woman  through  motherhood  was  the 
first  laboratory  of  all  the  virtues  which  we  now  call  altru- 
ism, maintains  that  mothers  are  the  chief  end  of  creation. 
In  i)lants  the  mothering  species  head    the  list.     In  ani- 
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mals  creation  stops  with  the  evohition  of  the  mammal. 
Beyond  the  mother  with  her  milky  breast,  the  Creator 
does  not  jjo.  That  was  His  goal.  "  In  as  real  a  sense  as 
a  factory  is  meant  o  turn  out  locomotives  or  clocks,  the 
machinery  of  Nature  is  designed  in  the  last  resort  to  turn 
out  mothers."— P.  343. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  this  fascinating 
book  is  that  entitled  "The  Evolution  of  a  Mother."  He 
points  out  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  evolution  mother- 
hood was  impossible  even  to  the  creatures  which  brought 
forth  their  kind.  They  had  millions  of  progeny,  but  as 
they  usually  died  before  their  offspring  were  born,  they 
never  mothered  them  :  "  The  truth  is,  Nature  so  made 
animals  in  the  early  days  that  they  did  not  need  mothers. 
The  moment  they  were  born  they  looked  after  them- 
selves, and  were  perfectly  able  to  look  after  themselves." 
-P.  345. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  MOTHER. 

To  create  a  mother  it  was  necessary  to  alter  the  condi- 
tions of  the  birth  and  rearing  of  the  child.  ' '  Four  great 
changes  at  least  must  be  introduced  into  her  programme. 
In  the  first  place,  she  must  cause  fewer  young  to  be  pro- 
duced at  birth.  In  the  second  place,  she  must  have  these 
young  produced  in  such  outward  form  that  their  mothers 
will  recognize  them.  In  the  third  place,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing them  in  such  physical  perfection  that  they  are 
able  to  go  out  into  life  the  moment  they  are  born,  she 
must  make  them  helpless,  so  that  for  a  time  they  must 
dwell  with  her  if  they  are  to  live  at  all.  And  fourthly,  it 
is  required  that  she  shall  be  made  to  dwell  with  them  ; 
that  in  some  way  they  also  should  be  made  necessary — 
physically  necessary — to  her  to  compel  her  to  attend  to 
them.  All  these  beautiful  arrangements  we  find  carried 
out  to  the  last  detail.  "—P.  349. 

THE  BRAIN  OF  THE  CHILD. 

In  addition  to  these  four  changes  it  was  necessary  to 
give  affection  time  to  grow.  This  was  secured  by  the 
length  of  time  necessary  to  develop  the  child  brain. 
Whereas  animals  even  the  highest  reach  maturity,  and 
leave  their  dams  in  a  few  months,  man  takes  a  quarter  of 
a  century  to  attain  maturity.  This  is  due  to  the  mar- 
velous complexity  of  the  human  brain,  on  which  I  quote 
the  following  suggestive  passage  :  "  The  brain  of  man, 
to  change  the  figure — if,  indeed,  any  figure  of  that  mar- 
velous molecular  structure  can  be  attempted  without 
seriously  misleading— is  an  elevated  table-land  of  strati- 
fied nervous  matter,  furrowed  by  deep  and  sinuous caiions, 
and  traversed  by  a  vast  network  of  highways,  along 
which  thoughts  pass  to  and  fro.  The  old  and  often-re- 
peated thoughts,  or  mental  processes,  pass  along  beaten 
tracks  ;  the  newer  thoughts  have  less  marked  footpaths  ; 
the  newer  still  are  compelled  to  construct  fresh  thought- 
routes  for  themselves.  Gradually  these  become  estab- 
HsIkhI  thoroughfares  ;  but  in  the  increasing  traffic  and 
compl(;xity  of  life,  new  paths  in  endless  multitudes  have 
to  be  added,  and  bye-lanes  and  loops  bt  tween  the  older 
highways  must  be  thrown  into  the  system.  The  stations 
u]K)n  th<!He  roads  from  which  the  travelers  set  out  are 
cells  ;  tlie  roads  are  transit  fibres  ;  th«»  trav«'l»'rs  theni- 
8elv(\s  are,  in  physiological  language,  nervous  discharges  ; 
in  psychologijtal  language,  mental  procesHes.     .     .     . 

"  Each  m\vf  thought  is  therefort*  a  pioneer,  a  road 
maker,  or  roa<l  chooser,  through  th«i  brain  ;  and  th»>  ex- 
liaiiHtl(*HM  poHHibiliticH  of  contiiiuouH  diwrlopnicnt  may  bo 
Juilgcd  frotn  tho  ondh^HHiirHH  of  tho  poMNiWU^  coiiiltitiHttoiiH 
.  .  .  VVlim  it  1h  rt)ineiiilM!re<l,  iii(lee<l,  that  tlio  bniiu 
itHclf  Im  very  large,  the  lurgeHt  iiiumh  of  nt^rvit-inatter  in 
the  orKaiilc  w«»rld  ;  wln<n  It  Is  further  reali/od  that  each 


of  the  cells  of  which  it  is  built  up  measures  only  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  that  the  transit  fibres 
which  connect  them  are  of  altogether  unimaginable  fine- 
ness, the  limitlessness  of  the  powers  of  thought,  and  the 
inconceivable  complexity  of  these  processes,  will  begin  ta 
be  understood."— -P.  367. 

A   LITTLE   CHILD   SHALL   LEAD   THEM. 

The  mother  being  evolved,  and  having  time  in  the  pro- 
longed feebleness  of  her  young  to  learn  to  love  her  chil- 
dren, she  invented  the  home  :  "  While  man,  restless, 
eager,  hungry,  is  a  wanderer  on  the  earth,  woman 
makes  a  home.  And  though  this  home  be  but  a  platform 
of  sticks  and  leaves,  such  as  a  gorilla  builds  on  a  tree,  it 
becomes  the  first  great  schoolroom  of  the  human  race. 
For  one  day  there  appears  in  this  roofless  room  that, 
which  is  to  teach  the  teachers  of  the  world — a  little 
child.  .  .  .  The  creation  of  the  mammalia  established 
two  schools  in  the  world — the  two  oldest  and  surest  and 
best  equipped  schools  of  ethics  that  have  ever  been  in  it 
— the  one  for  the  child,  who  must  now  at  least  know  its 
mother,  the  other  for  the  mother,  who  must  as  certainly 
attend  to  her  child."— Pp.  300,  361. 

Professor  Drummond  explains  in  detail  how  the  little 
child  taught  the  world  all  the  virtues  it  possesses. 
Woman,  being  more  passive  than  man,  has  a  greater  gift 
for  sitting  still ;  and  the  need  for  nursing  her  child  de- 
veloped that  gift  into  patience.  From  being  at  hand  to 
hear  her  baby's  cry,  she  acquired  sympathy,  and  learned 
to  care  for  it  and  to  tend  it.  "  Here  are  four  virtues — 
patience,  sympathy,  carefulness,  tenderness  —  already 
dawning  upon  mankind." — P.  370. 

THE   BIRTH   OF  SELF-SACRIFICE. 

But  self-sacrifice  has  still  to  be  begotten.  A  savage 
mother,  suddenly  confronted  with  bome  supreme  peril, 
saves  herself,  and  her  child  x>erishes.  Her  stock  dies  out. 
"  She  cannot  take  any  exceptional  trouble,  or  forget  her- 
self, or  do  anything  very  heroic  ;  the  child,  unable  to 
breast  the  danger  alone,  dies.  .  .  .  Somewhere  else, 
however,  developing  along  similar  lines,  there  is  another 
—  fractionally  better  —  mother.  When  the  emergency 
occurs,  she  rises  to  the  occasion.  For  one  hour  she  trans- 
cends herself.  That  day  a  cubit  is  added  to  the  moral 
stature  of  mankind  ;  the  first  act  of  self-sacrifice  is  regis- 
tered in  favor  of  the  human  race." — P.  371.  The  children 
of  the  self-sacrificing  live.  The  children  of  the  selfish  are 
killed  out.  Thus  the  race  progresses  under  penalty 
of  death  rigorously  enforced,  and  the  inheritance  of  the 
world  is  reserved  for  the  offspring  of  those  who  love. 
The  human  race  advances  toward  altruism  by  the  re- 
morseless elimination  of  the  children  of  the  loveless. 
Thus  exclaims  Professor  Drunnnoud  :  "  Love  is  the  su- 
preme factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  wtxrld." 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  FATHER. 
Nature  not  only  evolved  motht^rs.  After  a  sceison  the 
much  more  difficult  task  of  involving  a  father  was  under- 
taken successfully.  The  male  cuts  but  a  iKx.r  tiguiv 
in  Professor  Dnunmond's  story.  He  figures  a**  the  lean, 
wiry,  rtvsth'ss,  hungry,  selfish  savagts  who  at  tlr»t  hAd  »k» 
little  conception  of  th»^  responsibility  of  |witernit.v  that  he 
ofttMi  eats  his  own  ottspriMg  if  thcu-  nu»th.'r  cniuu»t  halo 
them  out  of  his  sight.  Later  he  began  ti»  develop  »nti»  m 
fatht^r  by  his  dcsin^  ti>  prol(»ng  iwiinng  time,  which  he  *u^ 
i(>M»i»Iishc«l  by  learning  to  be  imleiH^mlent  of  the  m>aik4UI. 
Me  leurne«l  also  t«»  protect  his  chililr«M»  liiHtend  of  devour 
lug  them,  und  became  not  only  protestor,  but  ali»«»  fv^nl 
provider,  aiul  by  this  means  the  fanuly  wan  Umh  "  l'\vr  * 
proli»nged  m\(l  pn«tectlve  fatherhmnl.  v>uce  intr\Klu\vil  luto 
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the  world,  was  immediately  taken  charge  of  by  natural 
selection.  The  children  who  had  fathers  to  fight  for  them 
grew  up  ;  those  who  had  not  were  killed  or  starved." — 
P.  393. 

THE  ORIGIN   OF  DUTY. 

In  like  manner  the  family  became  an  immense  source 
of  strength.  "  Shoulder  to  shoulder  has  been  the  watch- 
word all  through  History  of  National  Development,"  and 
the  children  of  men  who  dwelt  together  in  families  which 
were  self-protective  co-operative  associations  soon  ob- 
tained the  pull  over  all  other  human  beings. 

From  the  father's  authority  was  born  the  conception  of 
duty  :  "  Feebly,  but  adequately,  in  the  early  chapters  of 
man's  history  the  family  fulfilled  its  function  of  nursing 
love,  the  mother  of  all  morality,  and  righteousness,  the 
father  of  all  morality,  so  preparing  a  parentage  for  all  the 
beautiful  spiritual  children  which  in  later  years  should 
spring  from  them." — P.  406. 

THE   EVOLUTION  OF   LOVE. 

Thus  it  is  that  Professor  Drummond  proves  his  bold 
assertion  that  the  law  of  life,  as  revealed  by  science,  is 
the  same  as  the  law  of  love  which  Christ  declared  to  be 
the  secret  of  the  world  :  "  Love  is  not  a  late  arrival,  an 
after-thought,  with  creation.  It  is  not  a  novelty  of  a 
romantic  civilization.  It  is  not  a  pious  word  of  religion. 
Its  roots  began  to  grow  with  the  first  cell  of  life  which 


budded  on  this  earth.  How  great  it  is  the  history  of 
humanity  bears  witness  ;  but  how  old  it  is  and  how  solid, 
how  bound  up  with  the  very  constitution  of  the  world, 
how  from  the  first  of  time  an  eternal  part  of  it,  we  are 
only  now  beginning  to  perceive.  For  the  evolution  of 
love  is  a  piece  of  pure  science.  Love  did  not  descend  out 
of  the  clouds  like  rain  or  snow.  It  was  distilled  on  earth. 
And  few  of  the  romances  which  in  after  years  were  to 
cluster  round  this  immortal  word  are  more  wonderful 
than  the  story  of  its  birth  and  growth.  Partly  a  product 
of  crushed  lives  and  exterminated  species  and  partly  of 
the  choicest  blossoms  and  sweetest  essences  that  ever 
came  from  the  tree  of  life,  it  reached  its  spiritual  per- 
fection after  a  history  the  most  strange  and  chequered 
that  the  pages  of  Nature  have  to  record.  What  love  was 
at  first,  how  crude  and  sour  and  embryonic  a  thing,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive.  But  from  age  to  age,  with  im- 
measurable faith  and  patience,  by  cultivations  continu- 
ously repeated,  by  transplantings  endlessly  varied,  the 
unrecognizable  germ  of  this  new  fruit  was  husbanded  to 
its  maturity  and  became  the  tree  on  which  humanity, 
society  and  civilization  were  ultimately  borne." — Pp.  276, 
277. 

Professor  Drummond's  book  enables  the  reader  to  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  an  ultimate  scientific  demonstra- 
tion that  Grod  is  Love.  Hitherto  this  has  seemed  to  most 
men  a  great  deal  too  good  to  be  true. 
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SOCIAL   SCIENCE,    POLITICS   AND    ECONOMICS. 

Handbook  of  Sociological  Information,  with  Especial  Ref- 
erence to  New  York  City.  By  William  Howe  Tolman 
and  William  I.  Hull.  12mo,  pp.  268.  New  York  : 
Wm.  Howe  Tolman,  427  West  Fifty-seventh  street.  $1. 

This  Handbook  consists  of  two  parts:  1,  A  bibliography  of 
sociological  topics,  and,  2,  a  survey  of  existing  organizations 
dealing  with  sociological  problems  The  biV)liography  is  made 
more  valuable  by  the  prefatory  notes  accompanying  the  lists 
of  references,  and  usually  written  by  specialists  in  the  sub- 
jects of  inquiry  under  which  the  references  are  grouped. 
The  latest  authorities  are  cited  under  each  topic.  The  second 
pdiil  tjL  the  b(Xjk  is  more  than  a  mere  directory  of  charitable 
societies  and  institutions,  as  it  contains  authorized  staements 
of  the  aims  and  efforts  of  the  different  organizations  fur- 
nished by  their  officers.  Altogether,  the  volume  contains  a 
vast  dfjal  of  useful  information  from  the  very  best  sources  in 
the  field  which  it  attempts  to  cover.  Details  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  material  are  open  to  criticism,  and  the  reasons  for 
the  inclusion  of  some  of  the  topics  are  not  quite  apparent ; 
but  these  minor  idiosyncracies  can  be  freely  forgiven  in  view 
of  the  positive  service  rendered  Vjy  the  compilers  and  con- 
tributors in  the  laborious  preparation  of  this  vade  mecum  of 
social  reformers. 

Eight  Hours  for  Work.  By  John  Rae,  M.A.  12mo,  pp. 
352.     New  York:   Macmillan  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Rae  has  brought  tog'jther  in  this  volume  reports  of 
all  the  recent  experiments  made  in  various  countries  with  a 
view  to  shortening  the  hours  of  labor.  The  re.sults  as  he  do- 
HcriV)es  them  tell  strongly  in  favor  of  the  eight-hours  day. 
The  exj^erienfie  of  Victoria  is  especially  noteworthy.  The 
author  ascribes  the  superior  morale,  intelligence  and  efficiency 
of  the  Australian  worVing  people  in  great  [tart  to  the  influ- 
(ijxji  of  short  hours.  It  will  surprise  many  of  his  readers  not 
a  little  to  \>n  told  that  the  eight-hours  day  was  once  the  rule 
ra,th<-,r  than  the  exception  for  various  employments  ovon  in 
England. 

Wf;alth  and  Moral  Law.     The  Carew  Lectures  for  1894. 

Hy  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  D.D.,   LL.D.     12mo,  pp. 

l.''.l.     Hartford  :  Hartford  Seminary  Press.    $1. 

The  (Jarew  Le<;tureH  for  1H94,  at  Hartford  Theological 
fjfjmlnury,  plainly  show  the  increaelng  int<jrest  taken  by  the 


divinity  schools  in  economic  discussion.  The  lecturer.  Presi- 
dent Andrews,  holds  a  place  among  scientific  economists 
which  entitles  him  to  a  most  respectful  hearing,  and  his  sub- 
jects— "Wealth  in  its  Moral  Relations,"  "  Trusts,"  "Econo- 
mic Evils  as  Aided  by  Legislation,"  "Economic  Evils  due  to 
Social  Conditions,"  "  Socialism,"  and  "  Weal  and  Character  " — 
are  of  the  highest  importance  to  young  men  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  di^^cussion  of 
each  of  these  topics  by  Dr.  Andrews  is  straightforward  and 
helpful,  as  well  as  profound.  Especially  to  be  commended  for 
its  clearness  and  discrimination  is  the  lecture  on  socialism. 

Joint-Metallism.    By  Anson  Phelps  Stokes.    12mo,    pp. 

130.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    75  cents. 

Mr.  Stokes,  in  a  series  of  letters  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  and  Evening  Post,  advocates 
"  a  plan  by  which  gold  and  silver  together,  at  ratios  always 
based  on  their  relative  market  values,  may  be  made  the  me- 
tallic basis  of  a  sound,  honest,  self-regulating  and  permanent 
currency,  without  frequent  recoinings,  and  without  danger  of 
one  metal  driving  out  the  other."  The  author  would  make 
use  of  silver  coins  called  standards,  each  of  which  should  con- 
tain the  same  weight  of  silver  as  there  is  weight  of  gold  in  the 
present  $5  gold  piece.  He  would  then  make  it  lawful  to  pay 
all  debts,  public  and  private,  of  $10  and  upwards,  half  in  gold 
coins  and  half  in  such  number  of  these  silver  standards  a&- 
should  be  equal  to  the  gold  coins,  according  to  the  government 
ratio  to  be  fixed  each  month  and  to  be  based  on  the  average 
relative  market  values  of  gold  and  silver.  The  plan  is  aii  in- 
genious one,  and  is  clearly  set  forth. 

Our  Money  Wars  :  The  Example  and  Warning  of  Ameri- 
can Finance.  By  Samuel  Leavitt.  12mo,  pp.  330, 
Boston  :    Arena  Publishing  Company. 

This  monetary  history  of  the  United  States  is  very 
largely  compiled  from  contemporary  writers  and  newspaper 
articles.  It  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  silver  mono- 
metallism, api)arently. 

History  of  Taxation  in  Vermont.   By  Frederick  A.  Wood, 

Ph.D.    Paper,  8vo.,  pp.  138.    New  York  :    Columbia 

College.    75  cents. 

Earlier  monographs  in  the  Columbia  College  aeries  of 
Studies  in  History.  Economics  and  Public  Law  have  dealt  with 
the  financial  history  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  rosp(H-t- 
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ively,  and  several  years  ago  a  history  of  the  New  York  property 
tax  was  published  by  the  American  Economic  Association, 
All  such  studies  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  systems  of  taxation 
in  our  States  should  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  students  of 
present-day  financial  problems,  to  members  of  State  tax  com- 
missions and  to  legislators.  Dj;^.  Wood  has  imparted  to  his 
work  something  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  by  keeping 
in  view  the  peculiar  development  of  Vermont  as  a  State,  and 
her  distinctive  social  character.  He  points  out  the  fact  that 
Vermont  has  suffered  less  change  than  the  other  New  Eng- 
land States  from  the  rise  of  manufacturing  and  the  growth 
of  commerce,  and  that  in  many  respects  her  people  turnish 
the  best  type  of  the  developed  Puritan  community. 

The  Dawn  of  a  New  Era  iu  America.  By  Bushrod  W. 
James,  A.M.,  M.D.  Paper,  lOmo,  pp.  135.  Philadel- 
phia :    Porter  &  Coates.    $1. 

Pirst  Lessons  in  Civil  Government.  By  Jesse  Macy, 
A.M.     12mo,  pp.  242.     Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co. 

Professor  Macy,  whose  book  entitled  "  Our  Government,'" 
introduced  new  and  rational  methods  of  political  instruction 
in  many  schools  throughout  the  country,  has  prepared  another 
manual  of  the  subject  for  use  in  lower  grades.  The  author's 
purpose  of  combining  instruction  in  civil  government  with 
lessons  in  local  geography  is  most  commendable  ;  for  it  is  only 
\)Y  this  means  that  the  child  can  at  first  form  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  government,  or  of  political  geog- 
raphy, and  yet  the  attempt  is  constantly  being  made  to 
teach  both  subjects  without  reference  to  the  relations  in 
which  they  stand  to  each  other.  The  author  is  certainly  justi- 
fied in  his  plea  for  early  instruction  in  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, and  the  great  body  of  citizens  can  onlv  be  reached  in  the 
lower  grades  of  our  schools.  An  admirable  feature  of  the 
book  is  its  treatment  of  ethical  questions  in  connection  with 
political  duties.  There  are  chapters  on  "  The  Evil  Habit  of 
Neglecting  Duty  to  Government,''  "Stealing  from  the  Gov- 
■ernment,"  ''The  Citizen's  Duty  to  Pay  Taxes,"  "  Some  Good 
J^abits  of  Citizens,"  "  The  Bravery  of  the  Good  Citizen,"  etc. 
Professor  Macy  assumes  that  both  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
.government  and  the  principles  of  political  morality  should  be 
inculcated  during  the  formative  period  of  life. 

The  Empire  of  the  Tsars  and  the  Russians.  By  Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu.  Part  II.  Octavo,  pp.  575.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $3. 

The  first  part  of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  exhaustive  work, 
treating  of  the  country  and  the  people,  has  already  been  no- 
ticed by  the  Review  of  Reviews.  Part  II  deals  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Empire.  The  detailed  account  which  the 
author  gives  of  Russian  politics  and  government  surpasses 
anything  on  the  subject  neretofore  available  to  American 
readers.  The  chapters  on  local  self-government  will  be  a 
surprise  to  those  of  us  who  have  long  supposed  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  topics  in  connection  with  the  Tsar's  dominions 
would  necessarily  resemble  the  famous  treatise  on  the  snakes 
of  Ireland.  Municipal  administration  is  minutely  described, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  problems  of  city  government 
are  pressing  for  solution  as  vigorously  in  St.  Petersburgh  as 
in  New  York.  There  are  also  illuminative  chapters  on  the 
.administration  of  justice,  the  censure  of  the  press,  and  politi- 
cal agitation.  Altogether,  the  book  gives  much  information 
about  those  Russian  institutions  concerning  which  Americans 
have  in  the  past  been  too  ignorant  to  judge  rightly  of  the 
country  or  its  destiny.  After  reading  it  one  will  oe  quite 
likely  to  share  the  conclusion  of  the  author  that  "  Russia  is 
neither  much  more  healthy  nor  much  more  diseased  than 
xaost  European  nations." 

'Canadian  Independence,  Annexation,  and  British  Im- 
perial Federation.  By  James  Douglas.  12rao,  pp. 
r^O.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    75  cents. 

Writing  as  a  Canadian  who  has  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
TJnitod  States,  Mr.  Douglas  adds  something  t  >  i)ur  stock  of 
knowlcdtfe  about  our  nciglibors  on  the  north,  and  jK^rforms  a 
real  service  to  Ijotii  i)eoplc.s  in  ai  tiuainting  each  with  .sonit*  of 
tlie  gravest  i»roblom.s  in  the  life  and  growth  of  the  other,  thus 
pointing  out  in  a  discriminating  way  tho  serious  ohjiwtions  to 
annexation.  Imperial  federation  lie  regards  i\m  i>ossibl(<  only 
as  a  s»!(iuen(;(>  of  Canadian  inde|)«ui(l«tn<te  ;  for  hII  the  noweis 
muHt  bo  on  an  independent  footing  bcifort*  real  ftuleratlon  can 
be  formed. 

HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY. 

ChriHtophLr  ('olumhuH  and  tho  Pjirticipiition  of  tho  Jows 
in  tho  .SpjiMish  and  Portu^uoso  DiHcovoricH.  By  Dr. 
M.  KiiyH^^rliM^'.  I2ino,  i)p.  2()4.  N»nv  York  :  Long- 
inuns,  (inion  &  Co.     #1.25. 

ThlH  cHMay  has  Iteen  t.ran.slateil  fiitni  t  he  uiithor'M  iniinu 
•ififlpt,  with  hiH  Hpproval  and   revlMJon,  Ity  ProfeMMor  ( 'hurlen 


Gross,  Ph.D.,  of  the  department  of  history  at  Harvard.    Dr. 
Kayserlings  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  based  largely  upon 

f)ersonal  examination  of  material  in  Spanish  archives  and 
ibraries.  An  appendix  contains  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  Latin 
and  Spanish  documents  bearing  on  the  subjects  discussed. 
The  ground  covered  by  Dr.  Kayserling's  investigation  will  be 
new  territory  to  most  readers,  in  all  probability,  and  while 
the  volume  is  a  very  slight  one,  of  monographic  nature,  it  can 
fairly  be  said  that  the  author  has  fulfilled  his  hope  of  furnish- 
ing a  "  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  America 
and  to  the  history  of  the  Jews."  It  is  well,  also,  to  have 
brought  to  our  minds  the  financial  aspects  of  the  great  enter- 
prise which  we  Americans  are  naturally  inclined  to  consider 
with  somewhat  visionary  enthusiasm. 

Roger  Williams,  the  Pioneer  of  Religious  Liberty.  By 
Oscar  S.  Straus.  12mo,  pp.  270.  New  York  :  The 
Century  Company.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Straus'  "  Roger  Williams  "  is  one  of  the  important 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  upon  American  topics 
that  have  recently  appeared.  Mr.  Straus  has  gone  to  the 
original  sources  of  information  for  his  biographical  material, 
and  he  writes  out  of  full  yet  discriminating  sympathy  with 
the  founder  of  Pro\idence,  whom  he  declares  to  be  •'  one  of 
the  most  unique  and  picturesque  persons  in  our  early- 
history."  Necessarily,  in  a  book  treating  of  Roger  Will- 
iams' career,  there  is  information  about  the  colonial 
life  of  his  time,  in  its  social  and  political  as  well  as  religious 
aspects.  Mr.  Straus  does  not  entertain  an  enthusiastic  rev- 
erence for  Williams'  great  adversary,  John  Cotton,  or  the 
Puritan  political-religious  system  of  society  in  Massachusetts 
over  which  he  ruled.  In  this  matter  the  author  takes  excep- 
tion to  Dr.  H.  M.  Dexters  "'  As  to  Roger  Williams."  Mr. 
Straus  recognizes  fully  that  Roger  Williams'  own  theology 
was  narrow,  not  beyond  that  which  other  men  held  in  his  day, 
but  in  the  great  principles  of  toleration,  of  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  the  enfranchisement  of  conscience  from 
civil  authority,  he  finds  enough  to  forever  rank  Williams 
among  the  great  reformers  of  history— a  member  of  that 
triumvirate  of  liberators  which  includes  Luther  and  Crom- 
well. But  Mr.  Straus'  work  is  not  an  apotheosis;  it  is  a  seri- 
ous historical  study,  presenting  facts,  offering  a  solution  of 
the  question  of  the  date  of  Williams'  birth,  and  giving 
numerous  interesting  quotations.  It  is  written  logically,  in 
a  clear  and  ample  narrative  style. 

Oliver  Cromwell :  A  History.  By  Samuel  H  rden 
Church.  Octavo,  pp.  540.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    $3. 

Not  less  than  twenty  biogi*aphers  of  Cromwell  have  ap- 
peared in  modern  times,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  a  new  candi- 
date in  the  field  to  state  his  claims  to  the  tolerance,  not  to  say 
favor,  of  the  reading  public.  This  Mr.  (.'hurch  modestly  pro- 
ceeds to  do.  The  story  >  f  his  hero  and  the  events  iu  which 
he  played  a  part,  this  writer  thinks,  has  not  been  satisfacti>rily 
told,  except  in  the  general  histories,  and  these  have  told  it 
only  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times.  Mr.  L'hurch.  on  the 
other  hand,  groups  the  historical  material  about  thei-areerof 
the  Protector  His  work  is  an  historical  study  rather  than  a 
biographical  .sketch.  Cromwell  is  the  central  figure  ;  but  other 
historical  characters  enter  into  the  narrative  The  events  of 
Cromwell's  life  are  events  in  Engli.sh  history  and  are  matle  to 
ai>i)ear  in  their  relations  to  the  complete  record  of  the  times 
Mr  Church's  re.searches  in  the  voluminous  literature  of  the 
subject  have  been  laborious  and  thorough  ;  his  fcK>t  note 
references  to  authorities  are  numerous.  Ttie  front ispie<'e  «.»f 
tho  book  is  an  admirable  photogravure  portrait  of  Ci-omwell. 

The  Diplomatic  Reminiscences  of  Li>rd  Augustus  Loftus, 
P.C.,  G.C.B.  1S02-IS71).  Second  St-rit's.  In  two  vol- 
umes, 8vo,  pp.  4Ul-3ti5.  New  York  :  Ctissell  Publish- 
ing Comi)any.     ;ft). 

Allusion  was  made  to  this  lKK)k  in  our  Ijtst  month's  I,o!i- 
ilon  Lettt^r.     Chapter  VI  of  the  first   volunu 
versation  held  with  an  American  traveler  im 
tion  of  tht^  .Mabama  claims  and  i>ther  ni  ■" 
orise  IS  e.\|)it<sst*d  at  the  sympathy  m.c 
Unil»«l  States  aiul  lius.«iia.      The  autht>r  .. 

orinciple  of  the  French  maxim— "  ^ut;  Ua  litru.*  tjitt^mm*  «# 
fixo/u/t^" 

Shuuu*!  Chapman  Armstrong  :     A  "  kotch.     By  KoK«rt  I'. 

Ogilen.       12iao,    pp.    40.      Now    \\»rk  :     Flenunj:    H, 

Rovt^ll  C\>m|Miny.     J>5  coutn. 

The  founder  i>f  Hampton  Institute  left  M  «l 
tlon  that  no  etYoi't  at  Ills  liio^THphv  should  Ix*  lu  . 
quite    prohable   that    (  '     '^  ' 

home  honorahl«>  way  I' 
iiriMtaretl      Tho  onwitMi' 
C,  Otftlen,  a  truHte««  of   Ha 

first  oliH»«rvanct»  of  "  Koiii  . 

tlioHplrttof  peraonul  I'tuuiui-A-A  uc    Ut^il>       I'hc  (vAu^Uikt  «.\>-u 
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tains  also  two  memorial  sonnets  by  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman, 
and  "  1  he  Armstrong  Symbol  ■" — i.  e..  some  memoranda  which 
the  great  educator  left  amoug  his  private  papers,  with  the  in- 
tention that  his  friends  should  read  them  after  his  death. 

A  Great  Mother :  Sketches  of  Madam  Willard.  By  Fran- 
ces E.  Willard  and  Minerva  Brace  Norton.  Octavo, 
pp.  300.  Chicago  :  Woman's  Temperance  Publishing 
Association. 

The  mother  of  Frances  E  Willard  died  in  August.  1892, 
needing  only  a  few  years  of  life  to  increase  the  Biblical 
"  Three-score  and  ten  *'  to  four-score  and  ten.  She  was  born 
in  Vermont,  but  the  larger  part  of  her  life  was  spent  in  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois.  She  was  a  type  of  thousands  of  the  ster- 
ling New  England  women  whose  direct  influence  and  whose 
children  have  built  up  the  great  middle  West,  especially  in 
matters  of  education  and  religion.  The  memorial  of  Madam 
Willard.  prepared  largely  by  her  famous  daughter,  is  a  high 
tribute  to  her  womanhood  and  particularly  to  her  mother- 
hood. It  contains  sketches  of  her  life,  her  children,  her  per 
sonal  traits,  selections  from  her  letters  and  her  prayers,  to- 
gether with  reminiscences  by  various  acquaintances  and  sym- 
pathetic messages  to  those  who  were  l-^f  t  to  mourn  her.  A 
goodly  number  of  portraits  and  other  illustrations  add  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  book. 


in  a  winter's  residence.    He  has  had  an  eye  for  amusing  inci- 
dents and  picture.sque  details. 


FOREIGN  LIFE  AND  TRAVEL. 

In  Sunny  France  ;  Present  Day  Life  in  the  French  Re- 
public. By  Henry  Tucklej^  12mo,  pp.  249.  Cincin- 
nati :  Cranston  &  Curts. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Tuckley  is  an  enterprising  observer  of 
foreign  manners  and  tendencies  and  a  genial  writer  upon 
those  topics.  His  books.  '"Under  the  Queen,''  "Masses  and 
Classes,''  etc.,  have  made  his  name  known  to  many  readers. 
He  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  France,  as  a  traveler 
and  as  a  student  of  national  peculiarities,  and  his  unpreten- 
tious series  of  sketches  about  present-day  life  in  our  sister 
republic  is  entertaining  and.  to  a  stay-at-homer  at  least,  of 
considerable  informational  value.  Mr.  Tuckley  treats  in  a 
general  way  of  pha-ses  of  Parisian  existence,  of  French  politi- 
cal, legislative,  legal  and  journalistic  organization,  of  "  The 
French  Peasantry,''  "French  Home-Life,"  "The  Educational 
System,"  "Marriage  Customs,"  "Matters  of  Taste," 
"Poverty  and  Wealth "  and  kindred  topics.  His  book  is 
serious,  but  bjr  no  means  heavy  ;  it  offers  one  a  well-propor- 
tioned resume  of  the  essential  elements  in  the  life  of  the 
French  people  to-day. 

My  Paris  Note-Book.  By  the  author  of  "  An  Englishman 
in  Paris."  12mo,  pp.  307.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.    $1.25. 

The  anonymous  author  of  this  "  Note-Book  "  has  had  a 
more  or  less  intimate  knowledge  of  Parisian  life  in  its  higher 
circles  from  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  to  the  present.  The 
volume  is  a  series  of  interesting  sketches,  anecdotes,  personal 
recollections  of  French  society;,  politics  and  the  stage.  The 
reader  is  given  some  interesting  bits  about  Louis  Napoleon 
Cand  incidentally  of  Napoleon  I)  ;  Augier,  Got  and  other  men 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Comedie  Frangai.se  ;  Renan, 
Paul  de  Kock,  Jules  Simon,  Gambetta  and  many  others 
prominent  in  recent  French    public    life.    The  author   has 

§ven  extended  notice  to  Presidents  Thiers,  MacMahon  and 
r6vy.  The  chapters  are  written  in  an  easy  yet  spirited 
style,  with  a  certain  journalistic  freedom  and  swing.  One 
can  open  to  almost  any  page  and  find  an  amusing  "  notej" 

I)ossibly  in.structivo  also,  about  some  Frenchman  famous  m 
etters,  politics,  society  or  theatrical  annals. 

On  the  Wallaby  ;  or,  Through  the  East  and  Across  Aus- 
tralia. By  Gruy  Boothby.  Octavo,  pp.  302.  New 
York  :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $4. 

"On  the  Wallaby,"  the  author  explains,  "is  a  slang 
Australianism  for  "On  the  March.'  "  The  book  records  in  a 
familiar,  anecdotal  style  the  experience  of  two  young  inoii 
travelers  in  Queensland,  Ceylon,  Borneo  and  other'j>ortions  of 
that  region  of  the  world,  with  the  largest  space  given  to  the 
Australian  adventures.  It  is  a  light,  readable  volume  of 
travels,  without  pretense  to  literary  rank,  with  some  interest- 
ing casual  information,  and  with  a  large  number  of  simple 
illustrations. 

In  Bfjville,  and  Three  Toledan  Days.  By  Willis  Steell. 
]2mf>,  i)p.  'M).     New  York:    Hillier.  Murray  &  Co. 

Mfrfit  of  the  artir;lf!H  of  this  little  volume  havfj  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  llariH-r'n  linzar,  (Jodci/'H  and  other  ptniodicalH. 
They  ar<!  not  without  some  informational  value  and  r>ff»!i-  a 
worthy  entertainment  Mr.  Hteell  writes  fluently,  in  a  pleas- 
ant style,  ttliout  present-day  manners,  social  habits,  street  ap- 
pearances, et<;,,  i^n  Seville,  as  he  >>ecame  acquainted  with  them 


RELIGION    AND    BIBLICAL    INSTRUCTION. 

Sermons  on  Faith,  Hope  and  Love.  By  James  M.  Hoppin. 
12mo,  pp.  402.    New  York  :    Dodd,  Mead&  Co. 

This  is  a  second,  enlarged  edition  of  discourses  by  Pro- 
fessor James  M.  Hoppin,  of  Yale.  The  sermons  are  strong 
and  scholarly  without  being  pedantic;  and  they  are  written 
in  a  spirit  of  firm  faith  in  tue  Christian  ideals  of  life  and 
service.  The  latter  jportion  of  the  book— about  half  the 
number  of  pages— is  in  smaller  type,  and  under  the  title  ' "  Horjs 
Homileticae,"  gives  practical,  detailed  advice  to  inquirers  con- 
cerning the  nature,  structure,  preparation  and  function  of 
sermons.  Professor  Hoppin  has  at  his  command  a  lucid  and 
elevated  style. 

The  Money  of  the  Bible.  By  George  C.  Williamson. 
12mo,  pp.  96.  New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Com- 
pany.    $1. 

Though  Mr.  Williamson  is  one  learned  in  scientific  nu- 
mismatics, his  little  treatise  has  been  prepared  as  a  "hand- 
book for  the  Bible  student."  It  is  necessarily  of  the  nature  of 
a  compilation,  but  it  is  simple  and  instructive,  and  probably 
the  only  book  of  its  sort  adapted  to  the  ordinary  student  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  illustrated  fully  by  wood 
cuts  and  facsimile  representations.  It  finds  place  as  Number 
XX  of  "  By-Paths  of  Bible  Knowledge." 

Sunday  School  Teaching.  By  Robert  C.  Ogden  and  J.  R. 
Miller.  12mo,  pp.  55.  New  York :  Fleming  H. 
Re  veil  Comp  ny.    35  cents. 

This  volume  includes  two  addresses  delivered  before  a 
Presbyterian  Sunday  School  Superintendents'  Association. 
Mr.  Ogden's  subject  was  "The  Perspective  of  Svmday-School 
Teaching  ; "  Mr.  Miller  discussed  "  Heart-Power  in  Sunday- 
School  Work."  These  addresses  are  suggestive  and  vigorous. 
They  evidence  a  large  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
institution  of  which  they  treat. 

Five  Minute  Object  Sermons  to  Children.  By  F  ylvanus 
Stall,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  253.  New  York  :  Funk  & 
Wagnalls.     $1. 

These  sermons  were  preached  by  Dr.  Stall  (of  the  Lu- 
theran denomination)  before  the  regular  Sunday  morning  ser- 
mon to  adults.  Their  diction  has  the  free  and  easy  style  of 
simple  talks  to  children.  Following  somewhat  the  methods  of 
the  New  Testament  parables,  they  inculcate  the  doctrines  of 
evangelical  belief  in  a  clear  and  often  forcible  manner,  and  are 
quite  likely  to  be  of  suggestive  utility  to  pastors  or  Sunday 
School  workers.  Dr.  Stall  holds  firmly  the  opinion  that  chil- 
dren should  regularly  attend  the  morning  services  of  the 
church. 

ESSAYS   AND    DRAMATIC    CRITICISM. 

Studies  in  Medieeval  Life  and  Literature.  By  Edward 
Tompkins  McLaughlin.  12mo,  pp.  199.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.25. 

In  the  death  of  Edward  Tompkins  McLaughlin,  professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres  at  Yale  College,  last  summer, 
the  American  educational  world  lost  one  of  its  most  promis- 
ing young  teachers  in  the  field  of  literature.  Professor  Mc- 
Laughlin had  been  for  some  years  a  diligent  and  enthusiastic 
student  of  mediaeval  literature,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  preparing  a  series  of  essays  upon  that  period,  which  now 
appear  in  book  form  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  author  by  Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury.  All  of  the  essays  will  interest  students  of 
the  life  and  literary  art  of  the  middle  ages  in  Europe  and  a 
numl>er,  such  as  "The  Mediaeval  Feeling  for  Nature,"  "A 
Mediaeval  Woman"  (Heloise),  "Meier  Helmbrecht :  A  Ger- 
man Farmer  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,"  etc.,  belong  to  the 
most  attractive  kind  of  ess:iys  in  IHerary  criticism.  Professor 
McLaughlin's  knowledge  of  the  German,  French  and  Itahan 
works  of  the  mediaeval  period  was  extensive  and  detailed,  but 
he  i)resents  the  su}>ject  in  its  broad  and  enduring  human  rela- 
tions. Other  chapters  are  upon  "  Ulrich  von  Liechtenstein  : 
The  Memoirs  of  an  Old  German  Gallant,"  "  Neidhart  von 
lieuenthal  and  His  Bavarian  Peasants,"  and  "Childhood  in 
Mediaeval  Literature." 

Acting  and  Actors,  Elocution  and  Elocutionists.  By  Al- 
fred Ayres.  lOmo,  pp.  287.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&Co.     $1. 

Mr.  Alfred  Ayres  is  well  known  in  Now  York  as  a  spirited 
dramatic  critic,  and  t(;  the  general  pul>li(;  his  name  is  familiar 
tlirough  his  authorship  of  "  The  Orthoepi.st."  "  The  Mentor," 
etc.  The  short  essays  of  his  new  vohimo  are  garnered  in  tlio 
main   from   their  original   places  in   The   Dnmtatir  Mirror, 
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Werner's  Magazine,  etc.  Mr.  Harrison  Grey  Fiske  writes  the 
preface,  in  which  he  takes  occasion  to  say  that  the  book  is 
"  intended  for  the  edification  and  instruction  of  persons  who 
wt)iild  become  intelhgent— that  is  to  sav,  critical— theatre- 
goers ;  of  persons  who  would  cultivate  the  art  of  reading — 
elocutit)nists,  school  teachers  .  .  .  and  of  actors  profes- 
sional and  amateur.'"  The  aiT>icles  are  to  no  small  extent 
criticism— sharp  and  persistent — of  the  defective  jironuncia- 
titm  of  individual  acttors  in  individual  performances  which 
Mr.  Ayres  has  witnes^^d  in  New  York.  There  is.  therefore, 
interesting  comment  upon  Ada  Rehan,  Barrett,  Booth,  Rose 
Coghlan  and  other  well-Ku own  players.  There  is  also  a  very 
vigorous  debate  between  the  author  and  an  antagonist  as  to 
"Thought  vers  s  Emotion"  in  artistic  performance,  Mr. 
Aj'res  standing  for  the  former  element.  The  author's  views 
as  to  pronunciation  and  the  art  of  elocution  are  exceedinglj'^ 
definite,  and  he  holds  them  with  a  never-let-go  grip.  The 
book  is  indexed  and  contains  portraits  of  Mr.  Ayres  (includ- 
ing a  number  in  costume),  of  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Werner  (of  TTtr 
»ier's  Magazine),  and  of  Mr.  Harrison  Carrey  Fiske. 

The  Friendship  of  Nature  :    A  New  England  Chronicle 

of  Birds  and  Flowers.     By   Mabel  Osgood  Wright. 

16mo,  pp.   2oS.     New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.     75 

cents. 

The  eleven  chapteis  of  this  "  chronicle  "  relate  something 
of  the  life  in  the  newer  realm  and  among  the  songsters  in 
Southeastern  Connecticut,  from  May -day  until  "  A  Winter 
Mood  '^  is  in  season.  In  so  far  as  style  and  general  treatment 
are  concerned  *'  The  Friendship  of  JJature,''  though  not  saying 
much  of  human  beings,  has  some  resemblance  to  "Our 
Village."  The  author  is  a  lover  of  out-door-dom  who  has 
suflScient  knowledge,  botanical  and  ornithological,  to  give  a 
solid  basis  for  the  "  sentiments  for  nature."  She  has  also  an 
appetite  for  the  literature  of  the  poet-naturalists  and  quotes 
from  Wilson,  Michelet  and  Thoreau  occasionally.  Her  essays 
ought  to  be  readily  welcomed  by  readers  who  love  the  gentle 
and  more  familiar  aspects  of  plant  and  bird  in  their  native 
haunts.  The  book's  appearance  is  handsome  and  it  is  fur- 
nished with  a  very  pretty  frontispiece. 


FICTION. 

His  Vanished  Star.     By  Charles  Egbert  Cradidock.    12mo, 

pp.  394.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Miss  Murf  ree's  latest  story  carries  the  reader  to  the  same 
"Great  Smoky  "  region  of  Eastern  Tennessee  with  which  her 
earlier  novels  have  made  us  familiar.  Without  any  efifort  at 
close  critical  analysis  it  may  be  said  that  three  elements  com- 
bine in  the  artistic  result  which  lies  open  to  the  public  in- 
spection in  Miss  Murfree's  pages— human  nature,  external 
nature,  style.  "  His  Vanished  Star  "  gives  us  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  mode  of  life  of  a  band  of  Tennessee  moonshiners, 
some  of  whom  had  done  worse  things  than  distill  whiskey  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  Uncle  Sam.  The  curious  and  contra- 
dictory emotional  and  intellectual  workings  of  these  men's 
natures  are  analyzed,  together  with  those  of  the  rough  back- 
woodsman, deputy  sherifif,  siirveyor,  mountain  farmer  with 
his  son  and  two  most  attractive  daughters.  Miss  Murfree  is 
content  to  have  us  live  entirely  (for  the  space  of  some  four 
hundred  pages)  with  these  unsubdued  and  strongly  indi- 
vidualized rugged  Tennesseans,  and  oidy  in  the  slightest  pos- 
sible degree  has  she  used  any  elements  of  conventional  society 
or  any  person  whose  career  places  him  in  "the  world."  The 
two  daughters  of  the  old  mountaineer  farmer,  "  Cap'n  Lucy," 
are  not  found  to  possess  a  y^reat  musical  talent,  or  to  have  a 
bird-like  longing  to  go  over  the  mountain.  They  are  stay-at- 
home  maidens,  and  they  marry  men  of  their  own  region  and 
thought-plane.  The  wild  and  changingly  attractive  environ- 
ment of  nature  in  which  the.se  people  live  and  love  and  hate, 
Miss  Murfree  has  es.sayed  to  paint  ror  us  frequently,  and  with 
realistic  details.  The  storm,  the  mists,  the  valley  view.s,  the 
haunts  of  the  deserted  mine,  the  night  cries  of  owl  and 
panther,  give  her  opportunity  for  effective  passages,  and  they 
often  have  an  intimate  relation  to  the  pl(jt  and  tluvelopmont  of 
the  story.  And  Miss  Murfree  is  eminent  in  this  resnect  also  : 
she  is  an  artist  in  words.  In  those  portions  »>f  in:r  work 
which  are  not  ocrcupied  with  dialect  dialogue,  \wr  st/ntences 
hav«5  an  excoedingly  careful  Hnish  and  Miat  magni<ti<-  (luulity 
which  comes  from  a  (^arofully  sclticted  vocabulary  and  an  un- 
usual turn  of  phrase.  This  is  not  tho  stylo  in  greatest  vogue 
now,  liut  it  is  well  to  have  somo  authors  who  still  rotaln  tlio 
old  tradition  that  the  languago  of  a  novel  should  bo  in  itst<lf 
beautiful,  artistic,  as  wtill  as  apt  for  thn  oxpositiou  of  the 
story.  Thcro  is  nassion  and  crudoncHs  iu  tho  characters  of 
'Mils  Vanished  ntar,"  but  oiio  knows  that  the  .lUt  lior  is  b»i 
y«»tjd  and  al»ov(»  that;  content  in  the  cjilni  of  lu<r  crcjitivo 
I)ower.    Bho  1h  ia  the  w<irld  hIio  lias  uiado,  but  she  is  not  of  It. 

A  DuuKhtor  of  To-day.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Kvtn'urd 
CotoB.  liiino,  pp.  il02.  New  York  :  D.  Applctou  & 
Co,     tl.rAl 

Mpm.  Kverard  ('(»tcM  Im  bettor  kn<)wn  (o  thi»  niujoiity  of 
readerNaN  Kara  .leannette  |)uncun  and  the  author  of  "  A  Hitelal 


Departure,"  etc.  The  title  of  her  new  novel  places  it  with 
tolerable  definiteness  at  once.  Mrs.  Cotes  has  added  one  more 
to  the  lengthening  list  of  works  of  fiction  dealing  with  some 
phase  of  the  modern  and  interestinglv  uncertain  woman  "  self- 
consciousness."  Her  heroine,  Elf rida  Bell,  is  an  Illinois  girl 
whose  Bohemian  career  in  the  Paris  art-student  world  and  in 
English  journalistic  and  stage  efforts  is  traced  in  detail.  Mrs. 
Cotes  has  chosen  what  may  seem  a  rather  conventional  end- 
ing to  the  love  affairs,  the  daringly  unconventional  yet  de- 
cidedly human  aspirations  and  the  inevitable  woes  of  Elfrida. 
The  girl's  sad  death  occurs  in  London,  but  her  body  lies  in  the 
prairie  soil  of  Illinois  and  the  shaft  above  it  bears  the  epitaph 
which  Elfrida  herself  pre-arranged— pas /emrne-arf^sfc.  One 
feels  now  and  then  like  beseeching  our  tender  fiction  writers 
to  let  one  of  these  Bohemian  and  charmingly  bold  young 
women  live  to  find  forty  years  and  a  little  happiness.'  Mrs. 
Cotes'  story  may  lack  some  other  elements  besides  a  "  happy 
ending,"  but  it  is  a  serious  work  and  for  a  large  class  of  read- 
ers absorbingly  interesting. 

The  Waverley  Novels.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Inter- 
national Limited  Edition.  With  Introductory  Es- 
saj's  and  Notes  by  Andrew  Lang.  Vols.  XXVI. 
XXVII,  "The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  ;"  Vols.  XXVIII, 
XXIX,  XXX,  "Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  Octavo,  illus- 
trated. Boston  :  Estes  &  Lauriat.  S2.50  each  vol- 
ume. 

In  the  frequently  noticed  "  International  Limited  Edi- 
tion'' of  Scott's  novels,  "The  Fortunes  of  Nigel"  un  two 
volumes)  and  "Peveril  of  the  Peak  "  (in  three  volumes)  have 
appeared.  Mr.  Lang,  as  usual,  prefaces  each  story  with  some 
account  of  its  origin  and  reception,  with  Scott's  own  opinion 
of  his  work,  etc.  He  gives  some  account  of  the  Popish  plot,  in 
the  introduction  to  "Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  and  declares  of 
the  original  introduction  to  "Nigel.''  it  is  "the  fullest  and 
most  explicit  of  Scott's  statements  about  his  mode  of  work, 
and  his  opinions  concerning  the  romancer's  art."  The  care- 
fully studied  and  carefully  executed  illustrations  are  a  won- 
derful help  to  an  appreciation  of  the  stories  and  independ- 
ently they  are  highly  desirable.  In  them  largely  lies  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  edition.  Each  volume  is  furnished  with 
its  glo  sary. 

A  Suburban  Pastoral,  and  Other  Tales  By  Henry  A. 
Beers.  16nio,  pp.  265.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.     75  cents. 

Many  of  these  tales  of  Professor  Beers  have  so^nething  of 
the  unexpected  ;  they  show  i.ot  a  little  of  what  without  any 
slight  might  be  called  the  freakishness  of  the  creative  imagi- 
nation. "A  Suburban  Pastoral"  gives  one  a  sudden  sense  of 
the  unpleasantness  of  certain  arrangements  of  human  life  ;  a 
"  Comedy  of  Errors  "  is  a  clever  little  piece  of  society  fiction, 
while  the  uniformly  elevated  tone  and  the  remoteness  of  "A 
Graveyard  Idyl"  miglit  easily  recall  some  of  Hawthorne's 
work.  Allot  these  eight  short  chapters  have  the  charm  of 
literary  finish  :  they  are  varied  in  character  and  each  in  its 
own  way  is  readable  and  a  success.  A  buckram  covering 
gives  the  book  a  summery  apuearance  and  a  frontispiece  il- 
lustrates the  second  tale— "A  Midwinter  Night's  Dream." 

Salem  Kittredge,   a'.:d  Other  Stories.    By  Bliss  Perry. 

12mo,  pp.  291.    New  York  :   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

$1. 

The  stories  which  Professor  Perry  has,  in  i>art  at  least, 
gathered  together  fi'om  the  magazines  are  giKKl  reading 
at  any  time,  and  they  are  especially  adapted  for  the  lazy 
hours  of  a  summer  afternoon.  They  are  in  the  main  pure 
and  simple  love  stories,  with  the  touch  of  human  hfe.  its 
tragedy  of  the  sort  which  often  lacks  sensational  elements,  its 
surprises,  its  satisfactions  and  its  whimsicalities.  Thoy  are 
about  people  of  our  own  generation  whom  we  are  quite  likely 
to  meet  in  America  or  m  a  student  life  on  the  (.'outmeut.  They 
aro  realistic,  but  written  with  an  eye  for  fi>rm  and  for  style. 

In  the  Shadow  of  the  Alhaiubra  ;  or,  The  Liist  of  the 
Moorish  Kin^s.  By  W.  M.  (ireenU>e,  A  M  .  M  I>  r.'nuv 
pp.  MS,    Kuoxville, '  etm. :  S.  li.  Newman  iV:  Co.  f\  *h> 
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interest  in  its  events  and  in  its  characters.  Many  of  the  per- 
sonages are  historical,  and  throughout  his  work  the  author, 
believing  that  "it  is  a  very  low  aim  to  write  merely  for  the 
sake  of  entertaining,"  has  aimed  to  arouse  a  genuine  historical 
interest  in  the  period  and  people  of  which  he  writes.  The 
publication  of  a  book  of  this  extent  and  value  in  the  compara- 
tively out-of-the-way  publishing  region  of  Tennessee  is  a  mat- 
ter of  interest. 

The  Shen's  Pigtail,  and  Other  Cues  of  Anglo-China  Life, 

B}^  Mr.  M .    The  "Incognito"  Library.     16mo, 

pp.  246.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    50  cents. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  propose  to  publish  a  series 
of  small  volumes  by  representative  authors  who  will  withhold 
their  names  from  the  title-pages.  This  series  will  include 
authorized  American  editions  of  future  issues  of  Unwin's 
[London]  "Pseudonym  Library."  "The  Shen's  Pigtail  ■" 
embraces  a  half-dozen  stories  of  present-day  British  life  in 
the  Celestial  Empire,  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  Custom 
House  service.  The  sketches  are  varied  and  are  written  in  a 
light  and  entertaining  manner. 

The  Jungle  Book.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  12mo,  pp.  320. 
New  York  :  The  Century  Company.     $1.50. 

"  The  Jungle  Book  "  takes  the  reader  into  the  confidence 
of  the  wild  animals  of  the  Indian  jungle  ;  we  hear  them  speak 
and  learn  their  thoughts,  including  their  opinion  of  man.  The 
last  sketch,  • '  Her  Majesty's  Servants,"  tells  us  how  the  oxen,  the 
elephant,  the  horse,  the  mule,  etc.,  look  upon  their  respective 
duties  and  dangers  in  the  military  life  for  Queen  Victoria  in 
India.  The  contents  of  this  book  have  in  part  appeared  here- 
tofore in  the  columns  of  St.  Nicholas.  They  are  in  Kipling's 
easiest  and  best  style  and  are  reinforced'here  and  there  by 
bits  of  his  peculiar  and  taking  verse.  The  sketches  them- 
selves, with  the  frequent  illustrations,  make  a  unique  volume 
which  will  enchant  a  lad's  heart  and  make  many  parents  wish 
to  look  over  a  youthful  reader's  shoulder. 

Red  Cap  and  Blue  Jacket.  A  Story  of  the  Time  of  the 
i'rench  Revolution.  By  George  Dunn.  16mo,  pp.  592. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1. 

This  story  of  the  latter  days  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
one  of  the  longest  romances  of  the  season.  The  scenes  are 
laid  in  Scotland,  in  the  days  when  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  agitating  Great  Britain  ;  the  author  has  op- 

Eortunity  to  introduce  considerable  Scotch  dialect  and  Scotch 
umor.  The  story  is  a  stirring,  dramatic  one,  picturing  among 
other  things  a  French-English  sea  fight  and  a  .shipwreck.  The 
incidents  and  the  characters  are  attractive;  and  Mr.  Dunn  has 
told  his  tale  in  an  artistic  way. 

A  Flower  of  France.  A  Story  of  Old  Louisiana.  By 
Marah  Ellis  Ryan.  12mo.  pp.  327.  Chicago :  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Ryan's  latest  story  is  an  exciting,  tragical  tale  of 
Louisiana  away  back  in  the  days  of  Spani.sh  occupation,  ia  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  central  figure  is  that  of  a  beautiful 
slave  girl—"  Zizi  " — with  who.se  suicidal  death  the  drama  ends. 
The  story  is  well  told,  with  plenty  of  local  and  temporal  color 
and  in  a  clear  and  flexible  style.  The  subject  and  the  setting 
are  romantic. 

An  Initial  Experience,  and  Other  Stories.  Edited  by 
Capt.  Charles  King.  12rao,  pp.  254.  Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  Lipf)incott  Co.    $1. 

For  this  volume  Captain  King  has  written  his  own  story, 
"An  Initial  Experience "  (a  i>ersonal  episode  of  Civil  War 
times),  and  edited  ten  or  eleven  other  soldiers'  tales  by  various 
officers  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  The  chapters  have  a  vitality  and 
go,  characteristic  of  military  life,  perhaps.  They  relate  mainly 
to  the  regular  service  in  the  United  Statcjs,  though  there  are 
a  few  vams  of  Australian  location,  and  they  constitute  a 
readable  and  in  wjme  respects  notaljle  volume. 

Cleopatra.  A  Romance.  By  Georg  Ebors.  Translated 
frrjin  the  German  by  Mary  J.  Safford.  Two  vols., 
paper,  16mo,  )  p.  310-290.  New  York  :  D.  Applcton 
&  Co.     Each  40  cents. 

Wreckage.  Seven  Studi<;H.  By  Hubert  CrackMnthorpe. 
12nio,  pp.  2ii2.  New  York  :  CasHoll  Publishing  (Join- 
pan  y.     iL25, 

Tlie  Trancing  Faun.  By  Florence  Farr.  lOmo,  pp.  169. 
Boston  :    Roberts  Brothers,     fl. 


Young  Sam  and  Sabina.  By  Tom  Cobleigh.  The  "  Un- 
known" Library.  lOmo,  pp.  174.  New  York  :  Cas- 
sell  Publishing  Company.    50  cents. 

The  Light  of  Other  Days.  By  Mrs.  Forrester.  Paper, 
12mo,  pp.  305.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lii)pincott  Com- 
I)any.    50  cents. 

Mildred's  New  Daughter.  By  Martha  Finley.  12mo,  pp. 
352.     New  York  :    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.25. 

The  King's  Stockbroker  :  The  Sequel  to  "  A  Princess  of 
Paris.''  By  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter.  12mo,  pp. 
283.    New  York  :    Home  Publishing  Company.    $1. 

Between  Two  Forces.  A  Record  of  a  Theory  and  a  Pas- 
sion. By  Flora  Helm.  12mo,  pp.  238.  Boston : 
Arena  Publishing  Company. 

The  Story  of  a  Modern  Woman.  By  Ella  Hepworth 
Dixon.  12mo,  pp.  326.  New  York  :  Cassell  Publish- 
ing Company.     $1. 

The  Wedding  Garment.  A  Tale  of  the  Life  to  Come.  By 
Louis  Pendleton.  12mo,  pp.  246.  Boston  :  Roberts 
Brothers.    $1. 

Doreen  :  The  Story  of  a  Singer.  By  Edna  Lyall.  12mo, 
pp.  496.     New  York  :   Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $1.50. 


ENGINEERING,    NATURAL   SCIENCE   AND 
MEDICINE. 

The  Coming  Railroad  :  The  Chase-Klrchner  Aerodromic 

System  of  Transportation.    By  G.  N.  Chase  and  H. 

W.  Kirchner.    St.  Louis  :  Published  by  the  Authors. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  sketch,  given  in  considerable 
technical  detail,  of  a  system  of  railroading  which  prominent 
engineering  authorities  in  America  have  recently  considered 
worthy  of  careful  examination.  The  inventors  claim  for  the 
plans  a  superiority  in  very  many  particulars  over  the  present 
system,  and  believe  a  speed  of  135  miles  an  hour  would  be 
practically  attainable.  The  tracks  are  to  be  elevated,  the 
trains  in  ordinarv  cases  to  be  suspended  from  the  rails,  the 
main  motive  power  to  be  electricity,  aided,  however,  when 
advantageous,  by  the  force  of  the  wind  acting  upon  extensive 
aeroplanes.  The  authors  furnish  the  pamplilet  with  a  num- 
ber of  explanatory  charts  and  diagrams.  It  seems  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  the  future  may  find  Messrs.  Chase  and  Kirch- 
ner's  system  in  its  essential  features  replacing  the  railroads  of 
our  day  as  these  have  conquered  the  rule  of  the  stage-coach. 

Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 
By  Thomas  H.  Huxley.  ]2mo,  pp.  340.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.25. 

It  may  serve  to  indicate  the  wide  range  of  Mr.  Huxley's 
"Collected  Essays"  to  recall  that  the  last  volume  was  almost 
purely  philosophical,  while  the  present  one  (Vol.  VII)  con- 
tains six  essays  devoted  to  anthropological  science.  A  num- 
ber of  the  essays  were  originally  produced  back  in  the  early 
sixties,  while  the  closing  discussion,  "  On  the  Aryan  Ques- 
tion," isdated  1890.  The  first  three  chapters  are,  in  general,  an 
examination  of  man's  place  in  nature,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  treat  of  ethnology.  It  might  be  a  most  interesting  thing 
to  compare  the  contents  of  this  volume  with  the  new  book  by 
Professor  Drummond,  which,  to  some  extent,  studies  the  same 
phenomena  of  nature,  but  from  a  very  different  standpoint. 

Talks  About :  I.    The  Soil ;  II.  The  Weather  ;  III.  Our 

Useful  Plants.     By  Charles    Barnard.     12mo.    New 

York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.    $2.25.    Each  75 

cents. 

Mr.  Barnard's  little  books  were  originally  prepared  some 
years  ago  for  the  use  of  students  in  a  "  Chautauqua  Town  and 
Country  (Jlub  "  which  met  in  a  rural  community  of  New  York 
State.  The  subject  matter  is  scientific  in  an  elemental  way 
and  the  stylo  very  popular  and  simple.  Mr.  Barnard  u.ses  the 
apt  sul>-title  "  Observations  and  Experiments  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.  Stud<!nts  and  l-'arniers."  It  is  likely  that  those 
"  7'alks  "  may  bo  of  (!X(;cll(!nt  .service  in  the  homes  and  schools 
of  an  agricultural  region.  Tin;  fiist  ])0()k  treats  of  the  his- 
tory, composition  and  iin])r<n'einent  of  .soils  ;  of  artificial 
soils,  etc.;  tlie  second  book  exumini^s  winds,  temperature, 
rainfall,  "aitificial  clitnatcvs,"  otc.  especially  in  tlu^ir  rela- 
tions to  plants.  The  third  ))()ok  is  the  goal  of  the  serii)s  and  ia 
in    a   sense  a   soi-t  of    elementary   pra(;tical  botany  for  the 
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gardener  aud  farmer.    The  volumes  are  neatly  printed  and 
ound. 

The  Psychic  Life  of  Micro-Organisms  :  A  Study  in  Ex- 
perimental Psychology.  By  Alfred  Binet.  12mo,  pp. 
133.  Chicago  :  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  75 
cents. 

This  issue  of  the  *'  Religion  of  Science  Library  ''  is  an  au- 
thorized translation  from  the  eminent  French  savant,  M 
Alfred  Binet.  The  general  thesis  here  defended  by  detailed 
scientific  data,  is  that  in  the  very  lowest  forms  of  organic  life 
can  be  traced  the  evidences  of  a  psychic  activity— of  reason, 
memory  (which  "  is  one  of  the  most  elementary  of  psychologi- 
cal facts  "  ),  fear,  etc.  Though  the  work  of  a  close  specialist, 
the  monograph  is  readable  for  any  one  who  has  the  elements 
of  biological  science  at  command. 

The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.     By  L.  Emmett  Holt, 

M.D.     12mo,  pp.  6(5.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

50  cents. 

Dr.  Holt's  professional  specialty  is  the  care  of  infants  and 
children.  His  little  book  is  designed  as  a  "  catechism  for  the 
use  of  mothers  and  children's  nurses."  It  contains,  in  the 
form  of  question  and  answer,  a  considerable  range  of  medical 
advice  i*elating  to  its  important  subject. 


EDUCATION  AND    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Higher  Education  in  Iowa.  By  Leonard  F.  Parker. 
Paper,  octavo,  pp.  190.  ^yashiugton  :  Government 
Printing  House. 

For  the  series  of  "  Contributions  to  American  Educational 
History,'"  edited  by  Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  a  monograph  upon 
"  Higher  Education  in  Iowa  ■"  has  been  prepared  by  Professor 
Leonard  F.  Parker.  Professor  Parker  is  a  veteran  and 
prominent  teacher  of  the  Hawkeye  State  and  was  excellently 
well  qualified  for  the  task  he  has  achieved.  He  at  present 
holds  the  Professorship  of  Histor-.  at  Iowa  College  (Grinnell). 
The  monograph  treats  briefly  of  the  earliest  and  territorial 
development  of  education  in  Iowa,  and  examines  with  more 
detail  the  present  condition  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  State.  Professor  Parker  devotes  some  forty 
pages  to  the  State  University  and  discusses  in  separate 
chapters  "The  Training  of  Teachers,"  The  State  "  Agricult- 
ural College,"  "  Private  Secondary  Schools,"  "  Denomina- 
tional Colleges,"  etc.  A  considerable  number  of  illustrations 
of  important  buildings  are  furnished.  The  people  of  Iowa 
have  always  and  with  justice  prided  themselves  upon  the 
educational  system  of  their  State,  and  it  is  largely  in  respect 
to  this  matter  that  they  have  won  for  the  State  the  title 
"  Massachusetts  of  the  West."  Professor  Parker's  mono- 
graph will  be  of  local  interest,  and  to  educators  at  large  it 
will  give  a  fair  picture  of  what  a  typical  Mississippi  Valley 
commonwealth  is  doing  in  educational  lines  It  is  also  of 
general  interest  to  note  that  Professor  Parker  proves  that 
General  Grant  in  his  Des  Moines  speech  of  1875  (one  of  the 
weightiest  he  ever  delivered)  did  not,  us  traditionally  reported, 
declare  himself  against  governmental  support  of  institu- 
tions higher  than  the  C(jminon  sihools.  The  trend  of  his 
actual  statement  was  .simply  :  '"  Kesolvo  that  State  and  na- 
tion shall  support  the  common  schools." 

The  Step-by  St  p  Primer  in  Burnz'  Pronouncing  Phut. 
By  Eliza  Boardman  Burnz.  13mo,  pp.  94.  New 
York  :  Burnz  &  Co.    25  cents. 

For  some  time  the  Burnz  sy.steni  of  phoneti<'  printing  has 
had  high  commendation  from  eminent  and  judicious  educa- 
tors. The  "Step-by-Step  Primer"  i.s  suited  to  the  needs  of 
children  beginning  to  read  and  to  foreigners,  whether  younij 
or  adult,  who  are  making  the  t-ffort  to  inasttT  the  English 
language  as  printed  and  spoken  The  method  is  simple  ;  it 
presents  to  the  eye  at  onee  the  usual  snellinK's  and  the  actual 
prouunciations  of  our  complicated  ortljograi»liical  system. 

The  Inflection.^  and  Syntax  of  the  Morte  d'Arthur  of  Sir 

Thomas  Malory.     A  Study  in  Fifteenth  Century  En- 

glish.     By  Charhm  Sears   Baldwin.     !;.'ino,    pp.    l('»(». 

BoMton  :  binn  &  Co.     *1.50. 

Mr.  CluirleM  S(sirM  Baldwin,  of  the  depiirtment  of  Uhet 
f)rlc  at  CohiMilii.i  ('olln^fti,  has  rei-eutly  puhfished  a  study  lli«t 
uilli/.ed   iiH  a    I>o<'tor'M    theHlH    in    that    iii.Hf itut imi        It    is    u 
Helioiiirly  litid  ulu|>oi'ate  exaniiiiat ioii  ot  tlitt  liiiguinti«- elements 
of  Malory's  "  Moite  d'Arthur,  '  iiiid  will  iialuinUy  he  of  ino.«,t 

Mervice  to  ntudelitH   of    the   tllstoiieul   develo|»inetit    of   oUr    lall 
gUJige.     ThnMiuttor  1m  lai'^'ely  uuule  Up  of  lahlduletl  cltulUMiN. 


The  First  Four  Books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  With 
Notes.  Edited  by  William  W.  Goodwin  and  John 
Williams  White.     12mo,   pp.   343.    Boston  :    Ginn  & 

Co.     $1.65. 

Ginn  &  Co.  send  out  a  revised  edition  of  the  Goodwin- 
White  Anabasis.  Special  services  in  this  eminently  scholarly 
work  are  rendered  by  the  large  body  of  notes,  the  illustrated 
dictionary  made  on  the  basis  of  independent  study  of  the 
Anabasis  itself,  and  by  "  Groups  of  Related  Words."  The 
binding  is  particularly  good  and  the  print  of  all  portions  ex- 
cellent. Such  volumes  as  this  and  the  following  do  not  indi- 
cate a  speedy  decadence  of  Greek  scholarship  in  America. 

Thucydides.  Book  III.  Edited  by  Charles  Foster  Smith. 
Octavo,  pp.  331.     Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co.     $1.75. 

Professor  Smith,  of  Vanderbilt  Universitv,  has  edited, 
with  abundant  annotation,  the  Third  Book  of  Thucydides,  for 
the  "  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors,"  published  by  Ginn  & 
Co. 

Select  Specimens  of  the  Great  French  Writers  in  the 
Seventeenth,  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 
Edited  by  G.  Eugene  Fasnacht.  13mo,  pp.  666.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.75. 

La  Petite  Fadette.  By  (leorge  Sand.  Edited,  with 
notes,  by  F.  Astou-Binns,  M.A.  Paper,  12mo, 
pp.  143.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     30  cents. 

Mr.  Fasnacht.  editor  of  Macmillan's  "  Series  of  Foreign 
Classics,"  has  prepared  his  new  French  anthology  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  advanced  students.  The  selections,  m  verse  and 
prose,  are  nearly  all  taken  from  the  most  eminent  writers,  a 
very  large  space  being  given  to  the  brilliant  period  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  critical  notices  of  authors  and  their  masterpieces 
are  taken  from  French  critics  and  given  in  the  original,  a 
plan  which  has  many  advantages  for  the  English  student. 
The  publishers  have  given  convenient  and  agreeable  form 
to  Mr.  Fasnacht's  extensive  selection.  Mr.  Aston-Binns  has 
abbreviated  "  La  Petite  Fadette  "  in  such  manner  as  to  retain 
the  thread  of  the  story. 

Der  Rittmeister  von  Alt-Rosen.      By  Gustav  Freytag. 

Edited  by  James  Taft  Hatfield,  Ph.D.     13mo,  pp.  313. 

Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  «fc  Co.     75  cents. 
A  Preparatory  German  Reader  for  Beginners.     By  C.  L. 

Van  Daell.     r3mo,  pp.  136.     Boston  :   Ginn  &  Co.     45 

cents. 

Doctor  Hatfield  has  found  Freytag's  tale  of  the  Thirty 
Year  War  *  suitable  material  for  students  of  fair  maturity." 
His  introdui-tion  and  notes  occupy  isome  thirty  pages,  ir. 
Van  Daell's  little  book  consists  of  •'simple  and  graded  pr(.>se, 
referring  to  the  life  of  Germany,  allowing  at  least  a  glimpse 
at  the  history  of  the  country  and  telling  something  alK>ut  a 
few  of  its  most  illustrious  sons."  Mr.  Van  Daell  has  alsi>  m 
eluded  selections  from  German  lyric  poetry.  He  has  added  a 
few  notes  and  an  extensive  vocabulary. 

Law  and  Tiieory  in  Chemistry  ;  A  Companion  Book  for 
Students.  By  Douglas  Carnegie,  M.  A.  13mo,  pp.  332. 
New  York  :     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  bot)k  is  bivsed  uiuai  lectures  given  to  teach- 
ers at  a  summer  .school,  held  at  Colorado  Colleg<>  He  dirtH.*t3 
his  matter— which  includes  chapters  upon   •  A f  iiulthe 

Birth  of    Seientirtc   Chemistry."    •Chemical  aiou," 

"The  At»>inic  Theory,"  •'I'hemical  EquiUbruuu  ei>  — Aiid 
treatment  to  such  students  •juj  wish  to  jt«capitvilate  and  co- 
ordinate the  more  imnoitant  principles  of  ehemistry  '  ■  Tht* 
attempt  has  been  maiie  to  keep  the  information  up  tV>  date  ami 
to  indicate,  with  due  apprei^iation  of  persi^-ctive,  the  trend  of 
nu)dern  research  in  its  rehition  to  the  science  ajs  h  whv»le." 

Elementary  Naval  Tactics.  By  Comumuiler  Wm.  Bain- 
bridge-Hoff.  Octavo,  pp.  lis.  New  York  :  John 
Wiley  &  Sons.     $1.50. 

•Elementary  Naval  Tactics"  is*  intendtHt  for  text  U^-k 
Hervi<'e.    It  treats  technically  and  i>rt«cist'ly,  hut  I  'o 

construction  of  war  ye.s.sels,  us  well  as  of  the  <>t  ,  .^j 

manit^uvering  of  ti»>t«t.s.  Fifteen  platea  «w«rvt>  t.- iim^t  i  .lu- tho 
suhject  of  sldp  tacticM  iu  t<ngu^emeuts  vin  the  i>|h»u  so«. 

The  First  Steps  in   Algebra      By  G   A.  Went  worth.  .\  M. 
l'Jnu>.  pp.  UH».     Bi»Hioii  :     ttiim«)i^C>.     Tr»..<i.f, 
In  thin  n«*v\'  addition  tt>  hit  Moritv*  of  lUHt! 

honks    rrof" \V...o  vv...  .1,    I,  .-    uUpt«Hl   ''•■'■■  ,, 

methods     I  ■>   \w>^i\\\  ,0 
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CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND    MAGAZINES. 


AMERICAN   AND   ENGLISH. 


American  Amateur  Photographer.— New  York.     June. 

Vision  and  Focusing.    George  Davison. 

Photographing  the  Nude. 

Beginnei's'  Coluran. — VIII.    John  Clarke. 

Lantern  for  Projecting  Photographs  in  Natural  Colors. 

The  Artistic  Aspect  of  Photography.    J.  W.  Spurgeon. 

American  Antiquarian.— Good  Hope,  111.     (Bi-monthly) 

May. 

Migrations  of  the  Algonkins.    C.  S.  Wake. 
Culture  Heroes  and  Deified  Kings.    Stephen  D.  Peet. 
An  Obstetrical  Conjuration.     D.  G.  Brinton, 
Palestine  Exploration.    Theodore  E.  Wright. 
Was  There  Contact  with  Asiatic  Countries  ? 
Was  There  an  American  Costume  ? 

American   Journal   of  Politics. — New  York.    June. 

Economic  Co-operation.    Stoughton  Cooley. 

Defense  of  the  "  Godless  Schools  ''  of  the  State.    W.  W.  Quar- 

termass. 
Australia  and  the  American  Continent.    J.  C.  Hopkins. 
Checks  and  Balances  in  Governraent.    Lewis  R.  Harley. 
Plums  in  Politics.    Henry  E.  Foster. 
The  Schools  of  New  York  City. 

The  Money  Question  and  the  Unemployed.    G.  G.  Merrick. 
The  Non-Survival  of  the  Most  Moral.    H.  C.  B.  Cowell. 
How  to  Abolish  Poverty.    Ellen  B.  Dietrick. 
Are  the  New  United  States  Bonds  Voidable  ?    A.  C  Houston. 
What  Ails  Inter- American  Commerce  ?    Kurt  von  Staufen. 
An  Artificial  Panic  in  Retro.spect.    William  Knapp. 
Municipal  Reform.    Duane  Mowry. 

American    Monthly   Magazine. — Washington.     June. 

Third    Continental    Congress    Daughters  of   the   American 
Revolution. 

American   Naturalist.— Philadelphia.    June. 

The  Meaning  of  Tree-Life.    Henry  L  Clarke. 
The  Scope  or  Modern  Philosophy.     Frederic  S.  Lee. 
Unusual  Flights  of  the  Grouse  Locust.    Joseph  L.  Hancock. 
A  Glacial  Ice  Dam.     \V.  G.  Tight. 

Antiquary.— London.      June. 
Ancient  Ships. 
Some  Old  "W  iltshire  Homes. 

Some  Results  of  the  Silchester  Excavation  of  1893.    Roach  Le 
Schonix. 

The  Arena.— Boston.    June. 

The  Back  Bay :     Boston's    Throne   of    Wealth,    Walter   B. 

Harte. 
A  Pioneer  Poet.    CB.  Hathaway.)    Helen  E.  Starrett. 
The  Sixth  Sense  and  How  to  Develop  It.    Paul  Tyner. 
The  Single  Tax  in  Actual  Application.    Hamlin  Garland. 
The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Hextateuch.     L.  W.  Batten. 
Election  of  Postmasters  by  the  People.     Walter  Clark. 
A  New  Disease.     ElVjert  Hubbard. 

The  Nationalization  of  Electricity.    Solomon  Schindler. 
Honest  and  Dishonest  Money.     John  Davis. 
Social  Ideals  Held  by  Victor  Hugo.    B.  O.  Flower. 
Child  Slavery  in  America.    Alzina  P.  Stevens. 

Art  Amateur.— New  York.    June. 

Sketching  Grounds  in  Holland  and  Normandy. 

The  National  (iallery,  Londf>n.--II.     Thcodoi-f^  Cliild. 

LandHcai>e  Painting  in  Water  Colors.— VII.     M.  B.  O.  Fowler. 

Flower  Painting  in  Oil.  — VII.     Patty  'J'lium. 

The  Painting  of  t'lsh.— II.    Brook  Trout.    C.  E.  Brady. 

Art  Interchange.- New  York.     June. 

Vacation  Ranilih'S. 

Horw  Living  Anwirioan  Painters.- III. 
Th«;  I'ublif.  Statues  of  Nf^w  York  —II.     F.  W.  Rur-kstulil. 
Lessons  in  Wood  Cai-viug.— III.     C.  (*.  Lelund  and  Lilv  Mar- 
shall. 
How  Sir  Prodorlc  Leighton  Paints  His  Pictures. 

Atalanta.— London.    June, 

Alnv/ir.k  CaHtle.     Edwin  Oliver. 

Wagners  Drama:   "  Der   King  des  Nibelnngen."     R,  Fanju 

nurson  Sharp 
Tlje  Murnan  Nov»;l.     Maxwell  (4ray. 


Atlantic  Monthly. — Boston.    June. 

A  Summer  in  the  Scillies.    J.  W.  White. 
Behind  Hymettus.— II.    J.  J.  Manatt. 
Hamburg's  New  Sanitary  Impulse.    Albert  Shaw. 
American  Railways  and  American  Cities.    H.  J.  Fletcher. 
The  Scope  of  the  Normal  School.    M.  V.  O'Shea. 
Some  Letters  and  Conversations  of  Thomas  Carlyle.    Sir  E. 
Strachy. 

Bankers'  Magazine. — London.     June 

Government  Competition  with  Private  Enterprise. 
The  Bimetallist  Agitation. 

The  New  Taxes  and  the  Graduation  Principle.    W.  R.  Law- 
son. 
Money  as  Improperly  Distinguished  from  Coin  of  the  Realm. 

Biblical  World.— Chicago.    May. 

The  Long-Lived  Antediluvians.    William  R.  Harper. 
A  I  ree  Translation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.   E.  P.  Burtt. 
Christianity  and  Old  Testament  Criticism.    W.  Taylor  Smith. 
Hinduism's  Points  of  Contact  with  Christianity."^     Merwin- 
Marie  Snell. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. — London.     June. 

Recent  German  Fiction. 

Mooseland  and  Muskegs.    Lieut. -Colonel  Andrew  Haggard. 

False  Fire.    James  Buckland. 

Mayfair  and  the  Muses.    Arnold  Haultain. 

Lord  Wolseley's  "  Marlborough.'"     General   Sir    Archibald 

Alison. 
Imperial  Interests  in  East  Africa. 
A  Platform  Parliament. 
New  Serial  Story  :  "  Who  Was  Lost  and  Is  Found." 

Blue  and  Gray.— Philadelphia.    June. 

Shiloh,  After  Thirty-two  Years.    George  W.  McBride, 

Facts  and  Fallacies-in  Finance. 

A  Student  Life-Saving  Crew.     Stephen  J   Herben. 

Last  Meeting  Place  of  the  Confederate  Cabinet.  W.  L.  Miller. 

Confederate  Ram  Raid  Off  Charleston,  S.  C    X.  Smith. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.     May  15. 

The  Bradford  Conditioning  House. 

The  Foreign  Trade  of  Japan. 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  United  States. 

Bookman.— London.    June. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  "  Astrophel."" 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.— II.    D.  Hay  Flemming. 

Canadian  Magazine. — Toronto.     May. 

The  Comic  Ballads  of  Homer,    Thomas  Hodgins. 

A  Sun  Dance  Among  the  Sargees.    A.  C.  Shaw. 

Memories  of  Bathurst.    E  B.  Biggar. 

Popular  Superstitions.     Thomas  E.  Champion. 

With  Two  Canadians  in  Algeria.     Alan  Sullivan. 

The  First  Plantation  in  Newfoundland.    J.  F.  M  Fawcett. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts.    Harriet  Ford. 

Ghosts  of  the  Living  and  <  t  the  Dead.    W.  S.  Blackstock. 

In  Northern  Wilds.    William  Ogilvie. 

June. 
The  "  Machine  ''  in  Hone.st  Hands.    H.  B.  Ames. 
A  Japanese  View  of  Japan.    K.  T    Takahashi. 
Foot  Distortion  in  China.     G    A.  Stockwell. 
Three  Years  Among  the  Eskimos     J.  W.  Tyrrell. 
The  St.  Lawrence  Canal  Route.     Allan  R.  Davis. 
(Jn  St.  ('lair's  Broa  1  Bosom.     C.  M.  Sniclair. 
In  Northwestern  Wilds,    William  Ogilvie. 
How  to  Beautify  a  Home.    Mary  T.  Bayard. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.— London.      Juno. 

How  I  Discoverod  the  North  Pole.    J.  Munro, 

The  New  Derljyshin;  Railway.    Edward  Bradbury. 

H(jw  We  Tried  to  Rescue  (ioi-don. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    June. 

The  Publi(;  Riglits  of  Women. 
Tlui  Universal  liestoi'ation.     A   F.  Ilewit. 

(illimpsesof  Life  in  an  Anglican  Seminary.— II.    C.   A.Wal- 
worth, 
An  Old  Town  and  H(U' Sons.     Marion  A.  Ta^gart, 
Soirn^  Remarkable  K<'ntu(;ky  Converts.     EIizal)eth  B.  Smith. 
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The  Reign  of  Non-Sectarians.    Thomas  McMillan. 

From  Lands  of  Snow  to  Lands  of  Sun.     Helen  M.  Sweeney. 

The  White-Slave  Trade.    John  J.  OSliea. 

Cassier's  Magazine. — New  York.     June. 

Ascending;  Pike's  Peak  by  Rail.   "rA-lbert  Spies. 
Railway  Freight  Rates.     Harry  T.  Newcomb. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College.     Edwin  J.  Haley. 
Engineering    Knowledge   in    Patent    Practice.     Edward   P. 

Thompson. 
The  Compound  Locomotive.    A.  van  Borries, 
Comx)lete  Metallic  Circuits  for  Electric  Railroads.    J.  H.  Vail. 
Steam  Boiler  Insurance.     W.  H.  Wakeman. 
The  Overhead  Trolley  System.    O.  M.  Rau. 

Century    Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

Across  Asia  on  a  Bicycle. — II.    T.  G.  Allen,  W.  L.  Sachtleben. 

Field- Notes.    John  Buri-oughs. 

Edison's  Invention  of  the  Kineto- Phonograph.    A.  and  W.  K. 

L.  Dickson. 
Old    Dutch    Masters:    Adriaan   van   Ostade    (1610-1685).    T. 

Cole. 
Tissofs  Illustrations  of  the  Gospels.    Theodore  Stanton 
The  Mother  of  Ivan  Tourgu6neff.    Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen. 
Murice  Boutet  de  Monvel.    Will  H.  Low. 
On  a  Mission  for  Kossuth.    W.  J.  Stillman. 
Bookbindings  of  the  Present. 

The  Government  of  German  Cities.    Albert  Shaw. 
The  Consular  Service  and  the  Spoils  System. 

Chambers's  Journal.— Edinburgh.    June. 

Willow-Farmi  g. 

A  Practical  Philosopher  :  Montaigne. 
A  Ride  into  Afghanistan  David  Ker. 
The  Identification  of  Habitual  Criminals. 

Charities   Review,— New  York.     May. 

Five  Months'  Work  for  the  Unemployed  in  New  York  City. 

An  Attempt  to  Give  Justice.    Arnold  Eilvart 

Friendly  Visiting  the  True  Charity.    Mrs.  A.  K.  Norton. 

Chautauquan.— Meadville.  Pa.    June. 

Village  Life  in  Canada.    J.  Castell  Hopkins.  / 

Distribution  of  Wealth  m  the  United  States.    W  A.  Scott. 

Parliamentary  Parties  in  Europe.    R.  Bonfadini. 

Is  all  Science  One  '/    Dr.  Paul  Cams. 

A  Study  of  Dante.    Genevieve  Tucker. 

The  Tramp  Problem.     Samuel  L.  Loomis. 

The  Poems  of  Heinrich  Heine.    David  H.  Wheeler. 

What  Makes  a  Friend  (Orthodox)  ?    James  Wood. 

Russian  Terrorists.    Eugene  Melchoir  de  Vogiie. 

The  Electro- Magnetic  Theory  of  Light.    John  Trowbridge. 

Coxey's  Commonweal  Army.    Shirley  P.  Austin. 

The  Siberian  Lepers'  Friend.    Fannie  C.  Williams. 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad.— Philadelphia.   June. 

Training  Lay  Evangelists  in  Syria.     W  S.  Nelson. 
Record  of  1893  at  a  Chinese  Station.    Hunter  Corbett. 
Christian  Activities  of  Japan. 
Rescue  Missions.    Jesse  F.  Forbes. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    June. 

Halt  I — Euroi^ean  Disarmament. 

Kidd's  "Social  Evolution."    Lord  Farrer. 

Market  Gambling.     VV.  E.  Bear. 

The  Development  of  the  Historic  Episcopate.    Vernon  Burt- 

let. 
The  Race  Problem  in  America.    C.  F.  Aked. 
Lord  Wol.seley's  "  Marlborough."    Andrew  liang 
The  Gothenburg  System  in  Norway  and  Its  Apjjlication  to 

England.     T.  M.  Wilson. 
The  Armenian  Ouestion  in  Ru.ssia.    H.  F.  B.  Lvnch. 
Bimetallists  at  tlie  Mansion  House.     M.  G.  Mulhall. 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice.     H.  R.  Haweis. 
Old  Ago  Pensions  in  Practice.     H.  W.  Wolff. 
Why  Not  Dissolve  ?    II.  W.  Massingham. 

Cornhill  Magazine.— London.    June. 

Commissions  in  the  G«'rman  Army. 

CaMtlcH  in  the  Air:    The  Rock  Dwellings  on  the  Caflons  of 
Colorado. 

CoBmopolitan.— Now  York     Junt». 

FamoiiH  Hunting  Parties  of  tlie  Plains.     "  liuffulo  Bill." 

A  I'o«it  AHtronomcir.     F.  Fj.  de  IiHutnq)pe. 

The  I"" lords  ol'  .Vorwav-     lljalniai'  Hjorth  Moye.sen. 

Thn  llonxi  of  .loan  ol'  i\vr.     W.  1).  Alt( 'riickiin. 

How  Ut  I'roHorve  Health  and   Attain  Strength.     Kugi^n  San 

dovv. 
The  Modnrn  derniaii  Draniuand   its  AuthorH.     K.  Spidliugttn. 
The  I'an/iina  Sfuiidal.     Maurlro  Miirrt>M. 
LotteiH  of  an  Aitruriun  Truvt'iier.-  Vlll      W.  D.  llovvnIU, 

Demureat'M  Kuinilv  M«L'«i(ine.     Now    York.     Juuu. 
How  NewH  Ih  Gathered.     Arthur  Kleld 


The  Romance  of  a  Gypsy  Camp.    E.  E.  Person. 
Photography  and  Crime. 

The  Dial.— Chicago.    May  16. 

City  School  Sjrstems. 

English  at  Lafayette  College.    F.  A.  March. 

Education  and  Literature.    Hiram  M.  Stanley. 

June  1. 

English  at  the  Universities. 

English   at   the    State    University    of    Iowa.      Edward   E. 

Hale,  Jr. 
How  Shall  English  Literature  be  Taught  ? 

Education. — Boston.    June. 

The  Curriculum  for  Secondary  Schools.    W.  T.  Harris. 

The  Critic  at  Sea.— II. 

Difficulties  of  our  Smaller  Colleges.    E.  P.  Powell. 

Voice  Culture  in  Schools     Z.  Richards. 

Sunrise  on  the  Righi.    F.  B.  Sawvel. 

Educational    Review. — London. 

Thring.     M.  Vivian  Thomas. 

American  Colleges  and  Universities.     Miss  Alice  Zimmem. 

Samuel  Harmar.     Foster  Watson. 

Another  View  of  Westminster  School. 

The  Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 

Educational  Review. -New  York.    June. 

Public  School  Reform  in  New  York.    Stephen  H.  Olin. 

A  School  Journey.    C.  C.  Van  Liew. 

Latin  in  the  High  School.    Francis  W.  Kelsey. 

History  in  Secondary  Education.— II.    Ray  (rreene  Ruling. 

"  Phormio  "  at  Harvard.     F.  G.  Ireland. 

Graduate  Work  in  the  College.    James  M.  Taylor. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.    Julius  Sachs. 

The  Pueblo  Plan  of  Individual  Teaching.    P.  W.  Search. 

Engineering  Magazine. — New  York.    June. 

The  Coxey  Crusade  and  Its  Meaning.    William  Nelson  Black. 
American  Architecture  Through  English  Spectacles.    B.  F. 

Fletcher. 
Business  Opportunities  in  Peru.     H.  Guillaume. 
Breakwaters,  Sea- Walls  and  Jetties.    G.  Y.  Wisner. 
Gold-Dredging  in  New  Zealand.    T.  A.  Rickard. 
Cement  and  Cement  Testing.    Spencer  B.  Newberry. 
The  Pine  Industry  in  the  South.    George  L.  Fowler. 
The  Science  of  Electro- Vtetallurgy.     Alfred  E.  Hunt. 
The  Electric  Transmission  of  Power.    Francis  B.  Crocker. 
The  Present  and  Future  Locomotive.    David  L.  Barnes. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. — London.     June. 

Mr.  Lewis  Morris  at  Penbryn. 

The  Zoo  Revisited  :  The  Small  Cat's  House.    Phil  Robinson. 

Saracenic  Metal  Work.    Stanlev  Lane- Poole. 

How  the  Other  Half  Lives  :  The  Flower  Girl.    Elizabeth  L. 

Banks. 
Loudon  Servants  :  High  and  Low.    George  F.  Millin. 

Expositor.  —London.    June. 

The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments. 

Prof.  Macalister. 
St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity.    Prof,  A.  B.  Bruce. 
Preparatory :  The  Old  Testament  and  the  Book  of   Enoch. 

Frof.  Joiseph  A.  Beet. 
The  Dispersion  and  Abraham.     Sir.  J.  VV.  Dawson. 
Dr.  Robertson  Smith  at  Cambridge.    Norman  McLean. 

Fortnightly  Review.     London.     June. 

The  Future  ut  Parties.     Robert  Wallace. 

The  New  Factory  Bill.     Miss  March  Phillipps. 

Rype  shooting  withttut  lK)gs.     C*.  A.  Scott. 

The  Budget  and  Lt)cal  THXatii>n      W.  M   J.  Williams. 

The  Mechanism  t)f  Thought.     Alfred  Binet. 

Professor  Itohcrt.son  Smith.     J.  G.  Fruzer. 

The  Disaflection  in  Bt^har      Donald  N    Koid. 

'I'lie  \Vt)rship  ot  Potterv.     W.  UolKuts 

'I'lio  Propo.^cd  Channel  Hriiigtv     Prince  of  Monaco. 

Silver  and  the  Tarift"  at  Wa^^hiuifton 

The    Forum.     New  York.     Juno. 

Farmers,  Fallacies  an«l  Furrows.    J.  Sterling  Morton. 
Who  will  Pay  tht>  Mills  of  .Soi-iulisui  r    K.  L  OodktTi. 
The  CselcsM  Kisk  of  th«^  Ballot  lor  Wt-iuen.      ^  .U». 

ItcNults  of  the  Woman  Sutfi  ago  .Movouiont.  ««ih». 

The 'I'hreatening  I  ontllct  wit  It  Koniani.Hin      I.     <i     <'>ui->i.>u 
Why  Chunh  l'ro|H<rty  ShouUl   Not  \n>  Taxtnl      Hov.   J     .M. 

Karlwy. 
ScholarHhipM,  FelloWMhlttH  anil  Tvalulntf  itf  Pr\>ft«ttK>i«     G    H 

Hall 
Uoutnved    AKitntlon    for   SllvtM    Coliiairtv     K.    II.    Ilt«*i\,    J.  0. 

llcnilrU 
Huci-tiHM  of  ( 'hrlMllaii  Mlitntoiia  In  India.     K   1'.  l\>w««v«> 
The  CtMiMUM  of  Sex,  Marriutft^  Mud  iMyvtri^t^  l*Hir\41  iv  Wrtgli^ 
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How  Baltimore  Banished  Tramps  and  Helped  the  Idle.    E.  R. 

L.  Gould. 
The  Antarctic's  Challenge  to  the  Explorer.    F.  A.  Cook. 

Frank   Leslie's   Popular   Monthly. — New  York.     June. 

Horses  in  Trade,  Traffic  and  Transportation.    A.  S.  South- 
worth. 
Grasse.    Helen  R.  Rockwell. 

Characteristics  of  Congressmen.    Walter  B.  Stevens. 
Gladstone  Intime.     Howard  Paul. 
A  Study  in  Agriculture  :  Hon.  J.  M.  Smith's  Farms  in  Georgia. 

Gentleman's    Magazine.— London.     June. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  a  Famous  Abbey :   St.  Albans.    William  C. 

Sydney. 
Ivan  'the  Terrible.    Richard  Greene. 
Wild  Fauna  of  Scotland.    Rev.  J.  H.  Crawford. 
Freaks  and  Fancies  of  Memory.    J.  Cuthbert  Hadden. 
The  Realism  of  Balzac.    W.  H.  Gleadell. 
Some  Curiosities  of  Westminster.    Mrs.  Sinclair. 
Nausikaa.    Rev.  M.  G.  Watkins. 

Geographical  Journal.— London.    June. 

A  Journey  Across  Central  Asia.    St.  George  R.  Littledale. 
The  River  Napo.    Chas.  D.  Tyler. 
The  Manchester  Ship  Canal.    H.  Yule  Oldham. 
A  Note  on  the  Geography  of  Franz  Joseph  Land.    Arthur 
Montefiore. 

Geological    Magazine.— London.     May. 

On  the  Genus  Solenopora.     Dr.  Alex.  Brown. 
A  Cooling  and  Shrinking  Globe.    T.  Mellard  Reade. 
On  a  Second  British  Species  of  Eurycormus.  A.  Smith  Wood- 
ward. 

Godey's  Magazine. — New  York,    June. 

Seward  at  St.  Thomas.— III.    Frederick  W.  Seward. 

The  Paris  Salons  of  1894.     Althea  Salvador. 

Tom  Hood.    S.  P.  Cadman. 

My  Flycatching  Neighbors.    H.  E.  Miller. 

Good   Words. — London.     June. 

Across  the  Backbone  of  Asia.    Henry  Lansdell. 

Matter.    Emma  M.  Caillard. 

Wenlock  Abbey. 

The  Omnibus  :   Out  and  at  Home.    Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland. 

Kepler,     i^ir  Robert  Ball. 

Madame  de  Kriidener.    S.  M.  S.  Pereira. 

A  Gossip  on  Gloves.    Alice  Isaacson. 

Great    Thoughts.— London.    June. 

Before  My  Bookcase.    Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Kingsley  as  a  Chri.stian  Socialist.    S.  E.  Keeble. 

The  Romance  of  a  Book  :   Old  and  Rare  Bibles  in  the  Bible 

Society's  Library.    F.  M.  Holmes. 
B.iorn.stjerne  Bjornson.    With  Portrait.    Leily  Eisner. 
William  Shakespeare. 

The  Green  Bag.— Boston.    May. 

Reminiscences  of  David  Dudley  Field.    A.  Oakev  Hall. 
The  Court  of  Star  Chamber.— III.    John  D.  Lindsay. 
Municipal  Scraps.     C.  W.  Ern.st 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland.— I.    Eugene  L.  Didier. 
The  Jury  System. 

June. 

Gladstone's  Successor  in  the  House  of  Commons.    L.  Irwell. 
Some  Things  About  Theatres.— I.     R.  V.  Rogers. 
Lincoln  as  a  Lawyer.     L.  E.  Chittenden. 
The  Court  of  Star  Chamber.— IV.     John  D.  Lindsay. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland.— II.     E.  L   Didier. 
The  Law  of  the  Land.— VII.    The  North  Star.    W.  A.  Mc- 
Clean. 

Harper's  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

The  City  of  Homes.    Charles  B.  Davis. 

Vignettes  of  Manhattan.     Brander  Matthews. 

My  First  Visit  to  New  England.— II.     William  Dean  Howells. 

French   Democracy   Under    the    Third    R(;publif;,      Mr.    De 

Blowitz. 
The  Japanese  Spring      Alfred  Parsons. 
Memories  of  Wendell  Phillips.    George  W.  Smalley. 

Harvard     Graduates'     Magazine.— Boston.      (Quarterly.) 

June. 
President  Eliofs  Administration,     Charles  F.  Dunbar. 
Thf!  Harvard  Medical  School.    W.  L.  Richardson. 
The  H?irvard  Law  School.     (I.  C.  Langdell. 
Harvard  Explorers  in  Central  America.    C.  P.  Bowditch. 
Instruction  in  Physical  Geography.    W.  M.  Davis 
The  Latin  Play.     II   W.  TIaynes. 

Home   and   Country.— New  York.    June. 

The  Art  of  Music,    H.  H.  Cochrane. 

The  Early  KlHing  of  Distinguished  Men.  Mrs.  G.  F.  De  Fon- 
taine. 


A  Month  Among  Elephants.    William  Lansing. 

Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  and  Their    Relation   to   Crime.    E. 

Pigott. 
The  Giaveyurd  of  American  Shipping.    George  E.  Walsh. 
Rings  and  Their  Symbolisms.    Henry  W.  Lipman 

Homiletic  Review. — New  York.    June. 

Evidential  Value  of  Miracles.    Marcus  Dods 

The  Last  Ti-easures  from  Europe.    C.  M.  Cobern. 

Vocation— Avocation— Vacation.    Theodore  W.  Hunt, 

The  Real  Presence.    J.  B.  Remensnyder. 

Shushan,  the  Palace.     William  Hayes  Ward. 

Our  Public  Schools.     Kerr  B.  Tupper. 

The  Church  and  Its  Authority.    David  S.  Schafif. 

The  Church  and  Unjust  Criticism.    F.  P.  Berry. 

Memorial  D  y  Sermon.    James  D.  Rankin. 

Journal    of    the    Association     of    Engineering    Societies. — 
Philadelphia.     March. 

Construction  of  Reservoir  Embankments.    John  R.  Freiman. 
A  New  System  of  Block  Signals.    Arthur  A.  Skeels. 

Journal  of  Geology. -London.    April. 

The  Oil  Shales  of  the  Scottish  Carboniferous  System.  Henry 
M.  Cadell. 

The  Cretaceous  Rim  of  the  Black  Hills.    Lester  F.  Ward. 

On  Diplograptidse,  Lapworth.    Carl  Wiman. 

Geological  Surveys  in  Alabama.    Eugene  A.  Smith. 

The  Superficial  Alteration  of  Ore  Deposits.  R.  A.  F.  Pen- 
rose, Jr. 

Erosion,  Transportation  and  Sedimentation  Performed  by  the 
Atmosphere.    J.  A.  Udden. 

Journal  of  Political   Economy. — Chicago.    (Quarterly.) 
June. 

Monetary  Standards     John  Cummings. 

Homestead  Strike.     Edward  W.  Bemis. 

Apprentice  System  in  the  Building  Trades.    George  C.  Sikes. 

Pacific  Railway  Debts.    Henry  K.  White. 

The  Army  of  the  Commonweal.    T.  B.  Veblen. 

Ladies'   Home  Journal. — Philadelphia.    June. 

The  Game  of  Golf  for  Women.    John  G.  Speed. 
The  Apartment  Houses  of  Paris.    Maria  Parloa. 

Leisure  Hour.— London.    June. 

Galloway  Bygones.    S.R.Crockett. 

The  Gate  of  London  :  The  Tower  Bridge.    W.  J.  Gordon. 

Singers  of  the  Night.    Charles  Dixon. 

S.  T.  Coleridge.    John  Dennis. 

The  Wings  of  Insects.— III.    Lewis  Wright. 

The  Peoples  of  Europe  :  Spain. — II.    Illustrated. 

Modern  Hygiene  in  i  ractice.    Dr.  A.  T.  Schofield. 

Lend  a  Hand.— Boston.     May. 

Tenements  and  Family  Dwellings. 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

Education  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  Sea  Islanders. 

The  White  Problem.    R.  T.  Greener. 

Relief  Among  the  Poor  in  Boston.     \V.  P.  Fowler. 

Lippincott's   Magazine.— Philadelphia.    June. 

The  New  Northwest  Passage  to  the  Orient.    J.  M.  Oxley. 
My  First  Literary  Acquaintances      R.  H.  Stoddard. 

Longman's   Magazine. — London.    June, 

The  Spring  of  the  Y  ar.    Richard  Jefferies. 

Franks.     L.  M.  P.  Gammon. 

Celestial  Photography.    Alex.  Morgan. 

Lucifer.— London.    May  15. 

The  Religions  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Dr.  Alex.  Wilder. 

A  Manuscript  from  Another  Space.     Fiat  Lux. 

The  Book  of  NaV)atha>an  Agriculture. 

Moulds  of  Mind.    G.  R.  S.  Mead. 

Alchemy  as  a  Spiritual  Science.    Patience  Sinnett. 

Kalki  Puriina.  , 

Uni)ublished  Letters  of  Eliphas  L('vi. 

Ludgate    Illustrated    Monthly.— London.    June. 

Cranleigh  ScIukjI.     W.  (Jhas.  Sargent. 
Pens  and  Pencils  of  th(5  Press.    Joseph  Hatton. 
Stratford-on-Avon.     Hubert  Grayle. 
Champion  Dogs.    Guy  Clifford. 

McClure's  Magazine.— New   York.     June. 

Homestead  and  Its  Perilous  Trades.     Hamlin  Garland. 
"  Human  Documents  :"    Portraits  of 

(.'ardinal  (Tibhons, 

Jjord  Roseboy, 

Richard  llaidiiig  Davis. 
Will  They  Reach  the  Polo  */    Gen.  A.  W.  Greely. 
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The  Peace  of  Europe.    M. 
Wild  Beasts  in  Captivity. 


De  Blowitz. 
Cleveland  Mofifett. 


Macmillan's  Magazine.— Loudou.     June. 

A  Vision  of  India. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  British  Army.— I.    The  Infantry. 

Trout  Fishing  in  New  Zealand.  " 

The  Wicked  Cardinal  :  Paul  de  Retz. 

The  Cape  of  Storms  :  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Louis  Kossuth.    Prof.  Nichol. 

Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.    June. 

Zschokke,  Auerbach.  and  Renan.     "^f.  Ellinger. 
The  Seven  Great  Religions  of  the  World.     M.  F.  Morris. 
Prejudices  of  Romans  Against  the  Jewish  Religion.  A.  Blum. 
Philosophy  of  Substantiation.    Henry  A.  Mott. 

Midland   Monthly.— Des  Moines,    Iowa.    June. 

Nooks  and  Crannies  of  Scotland.— III.    G.  W.  E.  Hill. 
Gen.  George  W.  Jones.    Maude  Meredith. 
The  Scotch-Irish  in  America.    Henry  Wallace. 

Missionary   Herald. — Boston.    June. 

Strategic  Import  of  Missions  in  the  Levant.    J.  S.  Dennis. 
Medical  Woi-k  in  the  Western  Turkey  Mission.    W.  S.  Dodd. 
Christian  Work  in  Japan.     Henry  Loomis. 
Ouf  Duty  to  the  American  Chinese. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World. — New  York.    June 

Susi  and  Chuma,  Livingstone's  •'  Body-Guard."  A  T.  Pierson. 

Unoccupied  Mission  Fields  of  the  World.— I.    James  Douglas. 

Christendom's  Rum  Trade  with  Africa.    Frederic  P.  Noble. 

The  Church  at  Home.     G.  L.  Mackay. 

The  Cape  General  Mission,  South  Africa.    W.  S.  Walton. 

The  Missionary  Educational  Question.    J    N.  Gushing. 

Some    Features  of  Work  Among  the  Freedmen.    Ella  Beard- 

sley. 
The  Central  Soudan  Hausaland  Association.  James  Johnston. 
The  Peasant  Women  of  Bulgaria.    Zoe  A.  M.  Locke. 

Month.— London.    June. 

The  Contemporary  Review  and  the  Papal  Encyclical  on  the 

Bible.    Rev.  Herbert  Lucas. 
The  Muse  of  Evolution.  ' 

Atheism  Under  Elizabeth  and  James  I.    J.  M.  Stone. 
Convent  Education.    R.  E.  Scott. 
Consecrated  Deaconesses,  or  Carthusian  Nuns. 
Thoughts  on  ■'  The  Imitation  of  Christ."    Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Croxden  Abbey.    W.  H.  Grattan  Flood. 
The  Great  Sea  Mammals. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

Artists  and  Their  Work. 

A  Yankee  Humorist :    James  Montgomery    Bailey.    G.  W. 

Hallock. 
George  M.  Pullman.    R.  H    Titherington. 
The  Queens  of  Europe.    Margaret  Field. 
Schreyer  and  His  Horses.    ♦^.  Stuart  Johnson. 
Secret  Societies  at  Yale.    Rupert  Hughes. 

Music— Chicago.    June. 

A  Few  Successful  American  Singers 

Harmonic  Nature  of  ^lusical  Scales.— II     Jean  Moos. 

Indian  Music.    Alice  C.  Fletcher. 

The  PianotVn-te  Sonatas  of  Beethoven.    W  S.  B.  Matthews. 

Student  Analysis  of  ]\[()zart  Sonata.     Gertrude  Peterson. 

Gounod  as  an  Author  of  Sacred  Music.    G.  Tebaldini. 

National   Review.— London.    June. 

The  Attack  on  the  Church.     Sir  Richard  E.  Webster  and  A. 

G   Boscawon. 
A  Substitutes  for  the  Alps  :     The  Himalayas.    Leslie  Stephen. 
Enthu.sia.-ni  or  Hysteria  ?    T.  INIackay. 
Ocean  Highways.     Loi*d  George  Hamilton, 
Some  Developments  of  Tenuis      J.  M.  llcathcote. 
The  Great  Conspiratiy  :     School  Board  Religious  Controversy. 

.AtlK'lstan  Hiloy. 
New  Evidence  on  Agi'icultural  DeproHsion.    W.  E.  Bear. 
The  Nig»;r  Territories.    Major  Leonard  Darwin. 

Natural  Science. — London.    Juno. 

Ccll-Divi«lon.    M.  D.  Hill 

8«'Xtis  in  AnunonittH,     Huckman  and  Bather. 

Patii'aiftic     ami    Ncarctif     Itfgions    Coniparcd     a.s   Regards 

Their  .Manwnalia  and  IMrd.s.     A.  ltu.sm-1  Wallace. 
Current     I'roljlenm     In     Kxporimentul     Psycjhology.    E.    B. 

Titchtiner. 
Notes  on  Ground  Ico.     R.  I).  Oldham. 
Tliti  Hlgiiiflciiiice  (»!'  tint  IMiil's  Foot.     Frank  Finn. 

New  Eni^laiiJ   Magazine.     Ito.stoii.     June. 

Neal  Dow  mid  MIh  Life  Work.     A.  A,  Miner. 
Rhode  lKl;itidat  the  Woild'M  Fiiir      .lohn  ('.  Wvniun 
(loverrinieiit  by  ( 'oiiiriihsloMM  -  L     UiiyiiioiHl  L.  llndKMnuii. 


The  Telephone  of  To-day.    Herbert  Laws  Webb. 

Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  Old  Boston  Schoolmaster.    Lucy  P.  Hig- 

gans. 
The  Latin  Play  at  Harvard.    J.  B.  Greenough. 
What  New  England  Owes  to  the  United  States.    Lewis  G. 

Janes. 

New  Review.— London.    June. 

Municipal  Government :    Past,  Present  and  Future.    Joseph 
Chamberlain. 

Secrets  from  the  Court  of  Spain.— II. 

The  Tree  of  Knowledge.    Symposium. 

Some  Noteworthy  Hands.    Hon.  Mrs.  Forbes. 

Principles  and  Programme  of  the  Anti- Gambling  Leagrue.    J. 
Hawke. 

The  Case  for  an  Independent  Labor  Party.    J.  Keir  Hardie. 

Some  Reminiscences  of  Kinglake.     Madame  Olga  Novikoff. 

The  Development  of  Mountain  Exploration.    W,  Martin  Con- 
way. 

New  World.— Boston.     (Quarterly.)    June. 

Bauer's  New  Testament  Criticism.     H.  Holtzmann. 

John  Kelpius,  Pietist.    F.  H.  Williams. 

The  Movement  for  Religious  Equality  in  England.    E.  Por- 

ritt. 
Religious  and  Historical  L^ses  of  the  Bible.    Frank  C.  Porter. 
The  Episcopalian  Polity.    W.  Kirkus. 

The  Pauline  Teaching  of  the  Person  of  Christ.    Orello  Cone, 
The  Significance  of  Pessimism.     R.  A.  Holland,  Jr. 
Democracy  and  the  Poet.    Nicholas  P.  Gilman. 
The  Book  of  Job.    Bernhard  Duhm. 

Nineteenth   Century. — London.    June. 

Checks   on    Democracy    in    America.      George    Washburn 

Smalley. 
India  :    The  Political  Outlook.    General  Sir  George  Chesney. 
The  Queen  and  Lord  Palmerston.    Hon.  Reginald  B.  Brett. 
Pedigrees  of  British  and  American  Horses.     James  Irvine 

Lupton. 
Some  Great  Churches  of  France  :    Vezelay.     Walter  Pater. 
A  Recent  Run  to  the  East.    Lord  Brassey. 
Modern  Explosives.    Wentworth  Lascelles-Scott. 
Love.    Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 
The  Proposed  Nile  Reservoir  : 
The  Devastation  of  Nubia.    Professor  Mahaffy. 
The  Submergence  of  Philte.    Frank  Dillon. 
The  Evicted  Tenants  Bill.    Lord  Monteagle. 
The  Crying  Need  for  Reforms  in  Our  Company  Law.    Judge 

Emden. 

National  Stenographer,— Chicago.     May. 

People  Who  Do  the  Wrong  Thing. 
'"  Individual "  Instruction. 

North    American  Review.— New  York.    June. 

Protection  and  the  Proletariat.    J.  Sterling  Morton. 
Fashion  and  Intellect.     W.  H.  Mallock. 
What  Should  a  Doctor  be  Paid  ?    Wm.  A.  Hammi>nd. 
The  Political  Outlook  in  England.     E.  Ashmead  Bartlett. 
The  New  York  State  University.    William  C.  Doaue. 
The  Menace  of  Coxeyism  : 

Signification  and   Aims   of   the    Movement.      Gen.    O.    O. 
Howard. 

Character  and  Methods  of  the  Men.    Thomas  Byrnes. 

The  Danger  to  the  Public  Health.    Alvah  H.  Doty. 
The  Motlei-n  Girl.    Sarah  Grand. 
Mexico  I'nder  President  Diaz.    Prince  Iturbide. 
Our  Family  Skeleton.     John  F.  Hume. 

Woman  Suffrage  in  Practice.    Governors  of  Colorado  and 
Nebraska. 

Outing.— New  York.    June. 

Hunting  With  the  Patagonian  Welshmen. 

Ill  the  Land  of  the  Bread  Fruits. 

Tlie  Birtli  Hark  Canoe.     Eugene  McCarthy. 

Hints  fur  Amateur  Sailoinien.     A.  J.  Keiiealy. 

A  Foot  in  the  Hartz.     Willianx  H.  Hotchkisa. 

Lenz's  World  Tour  Awheel.     From  Kiu  Kianjf  to  Hiuikow. 

An  Indian  Ball  Game.     L.  N.  Ludlow. 

Bird  Loves      Trabt>r  Genone. 

Black  Ba.ss  Fishing  in  Eastern  Waters. 

Touring    in    Euri)i»o    on    Next    to  Nothinjf.— Ill     J    IVrry 

Woiden. 
The  Michigan  National  <}   ard     Capt.  C.  B.  Hall. 

Overland    Monthly.     ."*»an  Franci.sco.     Juu»» 

FJxneriei»c«<st>f  a  "  Blackbirder  "  .\montf  tho  GHIkmI  lAlAiultrm. 
l)itl  a  Chinaman  l>i:*ci>ver  Aiuerica  r     Frtnlortc  J.  Mi4*ter*. 
Tlu' Tramp  l'rohU<m      K.   Hofer, 
I'ai'itlc  Coa.st  Oysters,     Jaiue.s  G.  CcH>iH>r. 

I'all    M«ll    MMg(ijtn«  — l.eiiiKiu      Juut> 
(Vtteholo  :   A  FtMidul  Manor  llouHt^  of  tho  Wt^Mt.     .^    \\    MaU» 

|.,„.,1     \V',,.-.I ..»■ Hlt»    Ports  H V      W       I    M.'V 

•V\x  Mario  A    li< 

o  I.  I». 
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The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Napoleon.— IV.     General  Viscotint 

Wolseley. 
Glacial  Periods  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.    P.  L.  Addison. 

Photo-American.— New  York     June. 
A  Lumber  Camp  in  the  North  Woods.    Mrs.  M.  B.  Green- 
Permanent  Portraits  in  Metallic  Gold  on  Silvered  Surfaces. 
AmateurPhotography  through  Women's  Eyes.— II.  Elizabeth 

F.  Wade. 
Half-Tone  Engravings  vs.  Photogravures. 
Copying  Engravings  by  Contact. 
Edison's  Kinetoscope. 
About  the  Color  Sensations. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.    June. 

Moreno's  Developer. 

Binocular  Vision.    George  H.  Slight. 

Carbon  Printing.    E.  W.  Foxlee. 

Waste  Not,  Want  Not.    Uncle  Andrew. 

Photomicrography  by  Artificial  Light.    W.  Forgan. 

On  the  Toning  of  Images  Produced  from  Silver  Bromide. 

The  Lantern  and  Its  Illuminants.    W.  H.  Walley. 

Poet-Lore.— Boston.    June-July. 

Saga  Literature.    J.  H.  Wisby.  ^,    .     .  ^ 

A  Modern  Danish   Romantic  Poet— Emar  Christiansen.    K. 

Dodge. 
A  Russian  Pietist— Feodor  Dostoyevski. 
Astronomical  Science  of  Milton  Shown  in  '•  Paradise  Lost." 
Literature  and  the  Scientific  Spirit. 
A  Brief  Defense  of  Criticism. 

Dramatic  Action  and  Motive  in  Shakespeare.    C.  W.  Hodell. 
Clough  and  Emerson. 
The  Art  and  Moral  of  Ibsen's  "  Ghosts." 

Political  Science  Quarterly.— Boston.    June. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  Telegraphs.    L.  C.  Merriam. 
Giffan"s  Case  Against  BimetalUsm.    R.  Hazard,  C.  B.  Spahr. 
The  Railway  Gross  Receipts  Tax.    F.  J.  Goodnow. 
Origin  of  Standing  Committees.    J.  F.  Jameson. 
Briti-sh  Local  Finance.— II.    G.  H.  Blunden. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— London.    May. 

Interviews  with  Rev.  W.  Cuff  and  Others. 

The  Horrors  of  Lynching  :  Interview  with  Miss  Ida  B.  Wells. 

With  Portrait 
American  Social  Problems.    Dr.  Josiah  Strong. 

The  Sanitarian.— New  York.     June. 

Drinking- Water.    Charles  Smart. 

Recent  Progress  in  Public  Hygiene.    Samuel  W.  Abbott. 

Precautions  Against  the  Spread  of  Disease  by  Travel.     G.  P. 

Conn. 
The  Nation's  Sin  of  Omission.    T.  J.  Bennett. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

Maximilian  and  Mexico.    John  Heard,  Jr. 

The  Dog.    N.  S.  Shaler. 

American  Game  Fi.shes.    Leroy  Milton  Yale. 

The  Future  of  the  Wounded  in  War.    Archibald  Forbes. 

Social  Economist. — New  York.    June. 

FalHcies  About  Farm  Prices. 

Disaster  of  Low  Prices. 

The  London  Times  on  Eight  Hours. 

Coxeyi.sm  and  the  Interest  Question, 

Importance  of  Hawaii  and  Samoa.    William  F.  Draper. 

The  Ethics  and  Economics  of  Transportation.    W.  W.  Bates. 

A  One-Man  Town.    F.  B.  ThurVjer. 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia.     June. 

AcguJrements  of  Amanuenses.— II.    K.  C.  Hill, 
The  Stenographer  in  Fiction.     Miss  E.  G.  Fowler. 
Learning  to  Spell.     Eliza  B.  Burnz. 
Truth  Department.— VII.    John  B.  Carey. 
Typewriting  from  Dictation.    Bates  Torrey. 
Law  Reporting.    H.  W.  Thome. 

Strand  Magazine.— London.     May. 

Zig  Zag  Simian  at  the  Zoo.     Arthur  Morrison. 

Vrom  Hohind  the  Spf;aker'H  Chair.— XIV.     Henry  W.  Lucy. 

A   Bohemian    Artists'    (Jlu}> :    The   "  Langham.'''     Alfred  T. 

Story. 
The  Oxford  and  ("Cambridge  Union  Societies. 

Oxford.     J.  B.  Harris-Tiurland. 

Cambridge.     St.  J.  K.  Wynne-WillHon. 
Mr.  Charles  Wyndham.     Harry  How. 
LOie  Fuller.    Mrs.  M.  Griffith. 

Students'  Journal. — New  York.    July. 
Memorial  Num>)er, 

D'ttth  of  Andrew  J.  Graham.     With  Pf>rtrait. 
PerHonal  ftemiriisc<!ijc«!H  of  Mr.  Graham's  Life  and  Works. 
Fa/>»lmiIeH  of  Mr.  Grahams  It<!porting  Notes. 


Sunday  Magazine.— London.    June. 

Child  Nurture.     Rev.  .1.  Monro  Gibson. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  and  Mrs.  Boyd  Carpenter  at  Home. 

Women  Under  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Religions— II.    Mrs. 

Rundle  Charles. 
Uganda  Past  and  Pre.sent.    Rev.  R.  P.  Ashe. 
Jolin  Knox  and  St.  Giles's.    Rev.  Isidore  Harris. 
WiUiam  Robertson  Smith.    Prof.  T.  M.  Lindsay. 

Scottish  Geographical    Magazme. — Edinlmrgh.     May. 

The  Geographical  Unity  of  the  British  Empire.    With  Maps. 

R.  Parkin. 
A  Quiet  Corner  of  the  Alps  :  Vi^ze  Valley.    V.  Dingelstedt. 
Dodona,  Olympos  and  Samothrace.    J.  S.  Stuart-Glennie. 

Scots   Magazine.— Perth.    June. 

The  Border  Peasantry.    G.  F.  Ogilvie 

Strikes  :   Their  Objects,  Causes  and  Effects.    W.  M.  Marshall. 
The  Arrogance  of  Englishmen  a  Bar  to  Imperial  Federation. 
Theodore  Napier. 

Treasury.— New  York.     June. 

Divine  Discipline  :   Now  and  Afterwards.    H.  E.  Cobb. 

The  Divine  Preacher.    S.  A.  Steele. 

Lessons  for  the  Hard  Times.    A.  J.  Brown. 

The  Conditions  of   Successful  Prayer.    A.  W.  Wild. 

The  Parable  of  the  Carpenters.    J.  Stalker. 

United  Service.— Philadelphia.    June. 

The  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States  Navy.— I.    F.  M. 

Bennett 
Our  Sister  Republics.— II.    Bolivia     J  P.  Wisser. 
Origin  and  Development  of  Steam  Navigation.    G.  H.  Preble. 
The  Landing  at  Vera  Cruz.    W.  B.  Lane. 
A  Summer  Among  the  Seals.    W.  R.  Shoemaker. 

United  Service  Magazine. — London.    June. 

The  Use  of  Field  Works  in  War.  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  R.  Harrison. 

The  War  Training  of  the  Navy. 

Bourbaki.— III.    Archibald  Forbes. 

English  Army  Signaling.     Lieut.  Bonham. 

The  West  Indies  and  Its  Command.  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Charles 
Pearson. 

Promotion  from  the  Ranks  in  the  Navy.  Captain  S.  Eardley- 
Wiimot. 

The  Yeomanry,  1794-1894.    Captain  C.  W.  Thompson. 

Hints  for  Majors'  Examinations.    Lieut.  Col.  Henderson. 

The  Forerunners  of  the  Torpedo.  Commander  A.  A.  C.  Gal- 
loway. 

Marlborough :  Macaulay  and  Swift.  A  Reply  by  Viscount 
Wolseley. 

University  Extension.— Philadelphia.     May. 

University  Extension  as  a  Method  of  Research.    Sidney  Sher- 
wood. 
Extension  of  Public  Libraries  in  New  York.    Myrtilla  Avery. 
J.  Churton  Collins  in  England.    J.  R.  Hayes. 
The  American  Scholar.    William  C.  Lawton. 

June. 
Observations  on  University  Extension.    R.  E  Thompson. 
University  Extension  in  Ohio.    W.  Boughton. 
University  Extetision  for  the  Public  School  Teacher.    W.  S. 

Picken. 
Oxford:  An  Old  World  Seat  of  Learning.    J.  R.  Hayes. 

University   Magazine.— New  York.     June. 

A  Bit  of  German  University  Life.    Herman  B.  Schmidt. 

Law  Lectures  for  Women.    Laura  G.  Smith. 

The  Woraan'.s  Law  Class     Minna  M.  Dyke. 

A  Ijocal  History  of  Homoeopathy     W.  S.  Searle. 

Westminster    Review,— London.    June. 

The  Miners'  Eight  Hours  Question.    W.  T.  Thomson. 

William  HI.     Dr.  Jorissen. 

The  Nationality  Movement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    John 

Downie. 
'*  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm."    T.  F.  Husband. 
Social  Democracy  and  Liberty.     F.  V.  Fisher. 
Prosperity  and  Prices.     Cecil  B.  Phipson. 
Science  in  Song.     Thomas  S.  Mayne. 
Api)reiitire  Life  at  Sea.    .John  G.  Rowe. 
The  Revolt  of  the  Daughters  :  An  Answer  by  One  of  Them. 
Superstitions  of  the  Opal.    Laura  B.  Starr. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine. -New  York.     June. 

Multit)le  Pictur<is. 

That  L.;akv  Skylight. 

Euro])ean  Notes  on  Portraiture. 

N(igjitiv(i  IntouHiflcration  liy  Heat.     R.  Ed.  Liesegang. 

('hloride  Print-Out  Pai)ers. 

How  to  Make  St<!roosfopi<!  Pi(!turos.    Prof.  Kleinstuber. 

Multiple  Films.     S.  HcrlxM-t  Fry. 

Th«,  influence  of  the  Hand  Camera.     W.  D.  Welford. 

Enlarging  Hand  (Camera  Negatives     A.  R.  Dresser. 
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Yale  Review.— New  Haven.    (Quarterly.)    May. 
Black  Friday,  18ti9. 

Historical  Industries.    James  Schouler. 
Corporations  and  the  LeKisluture.     Henry  C  White. 
Ulrieh  Von  Hutteu  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Investigation, 
The  Condition  of  the  Southern  Fai-mer.    F.  W.  Moore. 
The  Russian-American  Extradition  Treaty.    Isaac  A.  Hour- 
wich. 

Young  Man.— London.    June. 

Elijah  and  Elisha.    Dr.  Marcus  1  ods. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Fletcher,  Editor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle. 


Olive  Schreiner  at  Home.    John  Clarke. 

The  Prospects  of  Young  Englishmen  in  Australia. 

The  Microscope  and  How  to  Use  It.    Dr.  W.  H  Dalliuger. 

Young  Woman.— London.    June. 

How  Can  I  Earn  My  Living  in  Journalism,  Art.  or  Photog- 
raphy ? 
Provence.    Mrs.  Josephine  Butler. 
How  to  Study  Astronomy.    Agnes  Giberne. 
Our  Lady  Hymn  Writers  :  Anne  Steele.   J.  Cuthbert  Hadden. 
Miss  Weston  :  "  The  Friend  of  the  Bluejackets.'' 


THE   GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Alte  and  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln.    Heft  9. 

Visit  to  a  Bee- Father  in  Virginia.    R.  Blockmann. 

Copenhagen.    Concluded.     F.  Esser. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Weber.    J.  Odenthal. 

Chorgesang. — Leipzig. 

April  29. 

Max  Pohle.    With  Portrait.    R.  Oehmichen. 
Choruses  for  Male  Voices  — "  Das  Weisse  Kleid,"  by  A.  Maier, 
etc. 

May  13. 

F.  S.  Briischweiler.    With  Portrait. 

The  History  of  the  German  Lied. 

Dr.  Philipp  Spitta.    T.  Cursch-Buhren. 

Daheim.  — Leipzig. 
May  12. 

Whitsuntide  in  Brazil.    Elisabeth  Euchler. 

Erfurt— The  German  Garden-Town.    H.  von  Spielberg. 

May  19. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Weber.    With  Portrait.    R.  Koenig. 

May  26. 

Theodor  Kirschner.    With  Portrait.  - 

Gottfried  August  Biirger.    With  Portrait.    J.  E.  Freiherr  von 
Grotthuss. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz. — Regensburg.     Heft  11. 

Annette  von  Droste  and  Levin  Schiicking. 

Venice.    Ida  Arndts. 

Dr.  Albert  Wiesinger.    J.  Maui-er. 

The  English  Aristocracy. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart.    May. 

Crispi  chez  Bismarck.    Continued. 
Science  and  Authority.    Joseph  Langen, 
Hans  Viktor  von  Unruh.    Continued.    H.  von  Poschinger. 
Lothar  Bucher     Karl  Blind. 

Medicine  Old  and  New.    Dr.  Theodor  Puschmann. 
Voyage  Round  the  World  1887-88.    Continued.    Prince  Bern- 
hard,  of  Saxe- Weimar. 
The  Property  Qualification.    R.  von  Gneist. 
Unpublished  Letters  by  Ferdinand  Gre^rorovius.    F.  Althaus. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.     May. 

Achim  von  Arnim's  Correspondence  with  Clemens  Brent ano. 

H.  Grimm. 
From  My  Life.    Continued.    Eduard  Hanslick. 
The  Future  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

Major  Otto  Wachs. 
Handwriting  and  Character.     W.  Breyer. 
Rudolf  Lindau.     Erich  Schmidt. 
Zone  Tariffs.    A.  v.  d.  Leyen. 

Deutsche   Worte.  — Vienna.     May-June. 

Criminal  Statistics  in  Switzerland.     Dr.  (I.  H.  Schmidt. 

Die  Gesellschaft. — L('ii)zig      May 

Hffiririch  von  Reder.    With  Portrait.     G.  Morgonstern. 

What  iH  MoraHty  'f    H.  Starkenburg 

Podius  l)y  II('i!irich  von  Rcdor  and  Othoi-s. 

Ilonrv  (Jeorgoaiid  liand  Rf'foi'iii  :     Kt'iily  by  B.  Eulenstein. 

The  Woman  Questic^n.     Kiltho  Schirniachor. 

The  "Theatre  of  the  Moderna  "  at  Leii)zig.    Hanti  Moriau. 

KoHBervutivc  Monatsschrift.     Lfiiizlj^.      May. 

HelnrUjh  liOo'M  Monthly  llistorirul  Itupoi-ls  and  riOttt'r.>>.— IX. 

Olto  KraiiH. 
i'«tHtalo///,i'H  "  fiehihard   uiid  ( imtnid  "  in   its    l^■hlt  imi  tu  t  lin 

I'liiHoiit  Day.     Dr.  li.  Ilannn. 
KoUkIouh  Life  in  RuhhIa.     (lontinuttd.     .1    X.  PntapiMiUo 

Muiiutiii  fUr  LItterutur.      llurHii 
April  liH. 
MuhIc  in  till)  lilKlit  of  H(-|i>ri«un     I'rdftiisMoi-  liUuttu'oHo. 


May  5. 

Art  Life  in  Leipzig.    Karl  Heine. 
Fredei'ich  Schlogl.    J.  J.  David. 

May  12. 
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Leisure  Hour. 

ScotGM 

LHJ. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Lipp. 

Lippincotfs  Monthly. 

ScotR. 

Long. 

Longman's  Magazine. 

Scots. 

LQ. 

London  Quarterly  Review. 

Sten. 

LuthQ. 

Lutheran  Quarterly  Review. 

Str. 

Luc. 

Lucifer. 

SunM. 

LudM. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 

SunH. 

^: 

Lj'ceum. 
Month. 

TB. 

Treas. 

Mac. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

UE. 

McCl. 

McClure's  Magazine. 

UM. 

Men 

Menorah  Monthly. 

US. 

MisR. 

Missionary  Review  ot  World. 

WPM. 

MisH. 

Missionary  Herald. 

Mon. 

Monist. 

USM. 

MM. 

Mun.sey's  Magazine. 

WR. 

Mus. 

Music. 

YE. 

MP. 

Monthly  Packet. 

YM. 

MR. 

Methodist  Review. 

YR. 

NAR. 

North  American  Review. 

YW. 

National  Review. 

National  Magazine. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

New  World. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Photo- American. 

Photo-Beacon. 

Phrenological  Magazine. 

Poet  Lore. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Psychical  Review. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Review  of  Reviews. 

Review  of  the  Churches. 

Students'  Journal. 

School  Review. 

Sanitarian. 

Social  Economist. 

Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Stenographer. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Temple  Bar. 

Treasury. 

University  Extension. 

University  Magazine. 

United  Service. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

Young  Mall 

Yale  Review. 

Young  Woman. 


[It  has  been  found  necesrsary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  June  numbers  of  periodicals. 


All  the  articles  in  the 


Africa : 

Uganda.  Past  and  Present,  R.  P.  A.she,  SunM 

Imperial  Intere-.tH  in  East  Africa,  Black. 

The  Ciixxi  of  Storms  :     Cane  of  Good  Hope,  Mac. 

Niger  Territories.  Major  L.  Darwin,  NatR. 
Algeria,  With  Two  Cana/lians  in,  A.  .Sullivan,  CanM,  May. 
Altrnrian  Trav^-ler,  Letters  of  a— VIII,  W,  D.  Howells,  Cos. 
Antarctic's  Challenge  to  the  Explorer.  F'.  A.  Cook,  F. 
Antediluvians,   The    Long-Lived,  William   R.   Harper,   BW, 

May. 
Architecture,  American,  Through  English  Spectacles,  EngM 
Artie    Exploration :    Will   They    Reach    the    Pole  V    A.    W. 

Grcely,  M'-Cl. 
Armenia  :     The  Armenian  Question  in  Russia,  H,  F.  B.  Lynch, 

AntiU',-*  : 
The  Infantry.  Ma^;. 
C'oni rn is ^i<;nH  in  the  German  Army,  0, 
The  Michigan  National  Guard,  Capt.  C   B.  Hall,  O. 

ArtiHtHaiid    I'heir  Work.  M.M. 

Asia:     AcrosH  the  Hjv'ikJx^ne  f>f  Asia,  Henry  Lansdell,  GW. 


Astronomy  : 

How  to  Study  Astronomy,  Agnes  Giberne,  YW. 

Celestial  Photography,  Alex.  Morgan,  Long. 
Australia  and  the  American  Continent,  J.  C.  Hopkins,  AJP. 
Austrian  Tyrol  in  1H(K»,  Alice  Salzman,  KO. 
Bailey.   James   Montgomery  :      A   Yankee  Humorist,  G.   W. 

Hallock,  MM. 
Balzac,  Honore  de,  Roali.sm  of,  W.  Gleadell,  CM. 
Bible  and  Bihilical  Criticism  : 

Bauer's  New  Testament  Criticism.  H  Holtzmann,  NW. 

Religious  and  Historical  Uses  of  the  Bible,   F.  C.  Porter, 
NW. 

The  Book  of  Job,  Bernhard  Duhm,  NW. 

Pauline  Teaching  of  the  Pea-son  of  Christ,  O,  Cone,  NW. 

Elijah  and  Elisha,  Manuis  Dodds,  YM. 

Hililcs  in  the  Bible  Society's  Lil)rary,  GT. 

Fn-e  Translatio  :  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  E.  P.  Burtt, 
BW.  May, 

Higher  Criticism  of  the  Hextateuch,  L.  W.  Batten,  A. 
Bicycling  : 

Lenz's  World  Tour  Awheel— Kiu  Kiang  to  Hankow,  O. 
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Touring  in  Europe  on  Next  to  Nothing— III,  J.  P.  "Worden. 
(). 

Across  Asia  on  a  Bicycle— II,  CM. 
Birds  : 

My  Flycatching  Neighbors,  H.  E.  Miller,  G. 

Bird  Loves,  Traber  Genone.  O. 
Bjornsoii,  Bjornstjerne,  Leily  Elisuer,  GT. 
Bookbindings  of  the  Present,  CM. 
Bolivia,  J.  P.  Wisser,  US. 
Border  Peasantry,  G.  P.  Ogilvie,  Scots. 
Bourbaki,  Archibald  Forbes,  USM. 
Bread-Fruits,  In  the  Land  of  the,  O. 

Breakwaters,  Sea  Walls  and  Jetties,  G.  Y.  Wisner,  EngM. 
Canada :  The  New  Northwest  Passage  to  the  Orient,  J.  M. 

Oxlev,  Lipp. 
Canada,  Village  Life  in,  J.  C.  Hopkins,  Chaut. 
Canals :  The  St.  Lawrence  Canal  Route,  A.  R.  Davis,  CanM. 
Canoe,  The  Birch  Bark,  Eugene  McCarthy,  O. 
Carlyle,  Some  Letters  and  Conversations  of,  AM. 
Carpenter.  Bishop  Boyd,  SunM. 
Catholic  Church  : 

The  Threatening  Conflict  with  Romanism,  E.  M.  Winston, 
F. 
Cement  and  Cement  Testing,  S.  B.  Newberry,  EngM. 
Central  America :  Harvard  Explorers  in  Central  America, 

HGM. 
Channel  Bridge,  Prince  of  Monaco,  FR. 
Charity  :  Friendly  Visiting  the  True  Charity,  CRev,  May. 
Children  : 

Child  Slavery  in  America,  Alzina  P.  Stevens,  A. 

Child-Nurture,  J.  M.  Gibson.  SunM 
China:  Foot  Distortion  in  China,  G  A.  Stockwell,  CanM. 
Chiirch  History  :  Development  of  the  Historic  Episcopate, 

CR. 
Cinque  Ports.  Lord  Wardens  of  the.  PMM. 
Cliff-DweUers  :  Rock-Dweller.s  in  the  Canons  of  the  Colorado, 

C. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  John  Dennis,  LH. 
Committees,  Standing,  Origin  of,  J.  F.  Jameson,  PSQ. 
Consular  Service  and  the  Spoils  System,  CM. 
Co-operation,  Economic,  Stoiaghton  Cooley,  AJP. 
Corporations  and  the  Legislature,  H.  C.  White,  YW,  May. 
Cotehele  :  A  Feudal  Manor  House  of  the  West,  A.  H.  Malaii, 

PMM. 
Coxeyism : 

The  Menace  of  Coxeyism,  NAR  ' 

Coxeyism  and  the  Interest  Question,  SEcon. 

Coxey  Crusade  and  Its  Meaning,  W.  N.  Black,  EngM. 

The  Army  of  the  Commonweal,  T.  B.  Veblen,  JPEcou. 

Coxey's  Commonweal  Army,  S.  P.  Austin. 
Crime,  Photography  and,  Dem. 
Criminals,  The  Identification  of  Habitual,  CJ. 
Criticism,  A  Brief  Defense  of,  PL.         * 

Dance,  The  Sun,  Among  the  Sargees,  A.  C.  Shaw,  CanM,  May. 
Dante  :  His  Times  and  His  Work,  A.  J.  Butler,  MP. 
Dante,  A  Study  of,  Genevieve  Tucker,  Chaut. 
Democracy  and  the  Poet,  N.  P.  Gilman,  NW. 
Devonshire  House,  Mary  S.  Warren,  WH. 
Discipline,  Decay  of,  TB. 
Doctors  :  What  Should  a  Doctor  be  Paid  ?  Wm.  A.  Hammond, 

NAR. 
Discovery  of  America :  Did  a  Chinaman  Discover  America  '! 

F.J.  Masters,  OM. 
Dogs : 

Cnampion  Dogs,  G.  Clifford,  LudM. 

The  Dog,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Scrio. 
Dow,  Neal,  and  His  Life  Work,  A.  A.  Miner,  NEM. 
Edison's  Invention  of  the  Kineto-Phonograph,  CM. 
Education  : 

The  Schools  of  New  York  City,  AJP. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  E.  J.  Haley,  CasM. 

Our  PuV)lic  Schools,  K.  B.  Tupper,  HomR. 

City  School  Sy.stems,  D,  May  16. 

English  at  the  Universities,  D,  May  16. 

How  Shall  English  Literature  be  Taught?    D,  May  16. 

Public  School  Reform  in  New  York,  S.  H.  Olin,  EdRA. 

Latin  in  the  High  School,  F.  W.  Kflsey,  EdHA. 

The   Pueblo  Plan  of    Individual  Teuchiiig,   P.   W.  St<urch, 
EdRA. 

Graduate  Work  in  the  College,  J.  M.  Taylor,  EdRA. 

Difficulties  of  Our  Smalhr  Colh-ges,  E.  P.  PowoU.  Ed. 

Tlio  Curncuhnn  for  Siicomlary  Scho  il.s,  W.  T.  llarris,  Ed. 

Eihication  in  the  Argentina  lttq)ubli(;,  liAH,  May. 

Cranleigh  School,  W.  i).  Sargiuit,  LudM. 
Egypt:   Tiio  Proposed  Nilo  llusorvoir,  Prof.  Mnhart'y,  NC. 
El»Mtri(!ity  : 

(.'oniplcto  Metallic  ClrcuitH  for  Electric  Railroads,  (.'hhM. 

Tlid  <)v«5rh(ia<l  TroUoy  SyMtcin,  ( ).  M.  Itaii,  CasM. 

Till)  l'il»M'tri<^ 'rniiiHiiiiHsion  (»!'  Pownr,  I'".  M  (rttcktir,  EngM. 

Tlio  Scioiico  of  Mloctro  MctaMuigy,  .V  E.  Hunt,  EngM. 

Tim  Natioiiiili/.ulion  of  Electricity,  Solomon  St^liintUtT,  A. 
Eln|i|itirilM,  A    Month  Among,  W.  LaiiMing,  IIC. 
Englnner  (!orpH  of  the  United  SLatt'H  Navy— 1,  K.  M.  Monii(«tt, 

England:    Tint   I'olitli-ul  Outlook    in    Enulaud,    E     .AMliimuid 

Marti. it,|„  NAIl 
EntliiiMluHia  oi-  llyHterU  f  T.  Muckuy,  NutU. 


Eskimos,  Three  Years  A.mong  the,  J.  W.  Tvrrell,  CanM. 

Europe,  The  Peace  of,  M.  De  Blowitz,  McCl. 

Explosives,  Modern,  W.  Lascelles-Scott,  NC. 

Extradition  Treaty,  The  Russian- American,   I.  A.  Hourwich, 

YW.  May. 
Farmer,  Condition  of  the  Southern,   F.  W.  Moore,  YW,  May. 
Farmers,  Fallacies  and  Furrows,  J.  Sterling  Morton,  F. 
Fashion  and  Intellect,  W.  H.  Mallock,  NAR. 
Field,  David  Dudley,  Reminiscences  of,  A.  Oakey  Hall.  GB, 

May. 
Financial : 

Are  the  New  United  States  Bonds  Voidable  ?    A.  C.  Hous- 
ton, AJP. 

Renewed  Agitation  for  Silver   Coinage,  F.   H.   Head,  J.  C. 
Hendrix,  F. 

Giffen's  Case  Against    Bimetallism,  R.  Hazard,  C.  B.  Spahr, 
PSQ. 

Monetary  Standards,  John  Ctimmings.  JPEcon. 

Honest  and  Dishonest  Money,  John  Davis.  A. 

British  Local  Finance— II.  G.  H.  Blunden,  PSQ. 

The  Budget  and  Local  Taxation.  W.  J.  M.  Williams,  FR. 

Bimetallists  at  the  Mansion  House,  M.  G.  Mulhall,  CR. 

Need  for  Reforms  in  Our  Company  Law.  Judge  Emden,  NC. 

Prosperity  and  Prices.  C.  B.  Phipson,  WR. 

Black  Friday,  1869,  YW,  May. 
Fishing : 

Black  Bass  Fishing  in  Eastern  Waters,  O. 

American  Game  Fishes.  L.  M.  Yale,  Scrib. 

Trout-Fishing  in  New  Zealand.  Mac. 
Flammariou :    A  Poet- Astronomer.  Cos. 
Flower  Girls,  Elizabeth  L.  Banks.  EI. 
Foot  Distortion  in  China.  G.  A.  Stockwell,  CanM. 
French  Democracy  Under  the  Third  Republic,  M.  De  Blowitz, 

Harp. 
Galloway  Bygones,  S.  R.  Crockett,  LH. 

Gambling  :  Principles  of  the  Anti-Gambling  League,  NewR. 
Geological:    Glacial  Periods  in  the   Northern    Hemisphere, 

PMM. 
Germany  : 

Religious  Life  in  Germany,  R.  S.  Ashton,  SunH. 

Government  of  German  Cities,  Albert  Shaw,  CM. 
German  Fiction.  Recent,  Black. 
Ghosts  of  the  Living  and  of  the  Dead,  W.  S.  Blackstock, 

CanM,  May. 
Gilbert  Islanders,  Experiences  of  a  "  Blackbirder "   Among 

the,  OM. 
Girl.  The  Modern,  Sarah  Grand,  NAR. 
Gladstone  Intime,  Howard  Paul,  FrL. 
Gloves.  Alice  Isaacson,  G\V. 

Gold-Dredging  in  New  Zealand,  T.  A.  Rickard,  EngM. 
Gordon.  General,  Rescue  of,  CEM. 

Gounod  as  an  Author  of  Sacred  Music,  G.  Tebaldini,  M. 
Government  by  Commissions — I,  R.  L.  Bridgman,  NEM. 
Government,  Checks  and  Balances  in,  Lewis  R.  Harley.  AJP. 
Government  of  German  Cities,  Albert  Shaw,  CM. 
Grasse,  Helen  R.  Rockwell,  FrL. 
Gyi»y  Camp,  Romance  of  a,  E.  E.  Person,  Dera. 
Hamburg's  New  Sanitary  Impulse,  Albert  Shaw,  AM. 
Health  and  Strength,  How  to  Preserve,  EugenSandow,  Cos. 
Hebrew  Writing:  How  Old  is  It  ?  John  Urouhart.  KO. 
Heine,  Heiurich,  The  Poems  of,  D.  H.  Wheeler,  Chaut. 
Himalayas  :  A  Substitute  for  the  Alps,  L.  Stephen,  NatR. 
Hinduism's  Points  of  Contact  with  Cnristianity,  BSV,  May. 
Historic  Shrines,  Rescue  of  Virginia's,  RR. 
Historical  Industries,  James  Schouler,  YW,  May. 
Historical  Pilgrimage,  An  American,  RR. 
Homer,  Ttie  Comic  Ballads  of ,  Thomas  Htxlgins,  (.^auM,  May. 
Home  Rule,  Constitutional,  for  Cities,  W.  H.  Ht>ti-hkis»»,    KK. 
Homestead  and  Its  Perilous  Trades,  Hamlin  (iarland,  McCl. 
Honiceopathy,  A  Local  History  of,  W.  S.  Searle,  UM. 
Horses : 

Horses  in  Trade,  TratSc  and  Transportation.  FrL. 

Pedigrees  of  British  and  Amerii-an  Horses,  J.  I.  Lupton,  NC 
Hugo,  Vi(;tor.  Social  Ideals  Held  by.  B.  O.  Flower,  A. 
Hunting  Parties  on  the  Plains.  Famous,  Huttalo  Bill,  C\«. 
Hygiene  :  Recent  Progress  ni  Public  Hygiene,  A.  W.  AblK>tt, 

San. 
Hymettus,  Behind.— II,  J.  J   Manatt,  AM. 
Illustrations  of  the  Gosjwls,  Tissot's,  Theoilure  8tauU.>u,  i.'M. 
India  : 

A  Vision  of  India.  Mac 

A  UeiH^nt  liun  to  tlu»  East,  Lord  BrastHey,  NC. 

Tlie  Dimittection  in  Behar,  D.  N    Hi^ed.  FU. 
Indian  Music,  Alice  C.  Fletcher.  M 
Indians:  The  Sun  Dance  .\inong  the   SargtH»»,  .\.  C   Hhaw, 

CanM,  May. 
Insurance,  Natituial 

Old  Ag»>  IN^nsions  in  I'l  an  ice,  H    \N     \N  >«ltt.  lU 
Ireland:  The  Evicted  Tenant.s  Hill,  NC 
Jaitan  : 

A  .lauaiieMe  View  of  Ja|iHii,  K    T.  TakahuMtu,  CanM. 

The  .iupaiu»Me  Spring,  .Alfred  l*iir«oni*,  HHrp. 
Joan  of  Arc,  The  Ht>meof,  W    D,  McCraikan.  IS« 
Jury  MvHteni   The   OM,  May 

KIliKluke,   A!  ■  A'      ■  .V        -      -    NewK 

KlnK"*lev,  CI  <    K    KtHtt4t\  OT. 

Knox,  Ji>hn,  .^..  ■  ' 
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Kossiith  :  Louis  Kossuth,  Prof.  Nichol,  Mac. 
Kossuth.  On  a  Mission  for,  W.  J,  Stillman,  CM. 
Labor  Questions  : 

The  London  Times  on  Eight  Hours,  SEcon. 

The  Miners'  Eight-Hour  Question,  W.  T.  Thompson,  WR. 

Strikes.  Their  Objects,  Causes,  and  Effects.  Scots. 

The  Homestead  Strike,  Edward  W.  Bemis,  JPEcon. 

Apprentice  System  in  the  Building  Trades,  JPEcon. 
Lepers  :   The  Siberian  Lepers'  Friend,  Fannie  C.  Williams, 

Chaut. 
Libraries  : 

The  Nation's  New  Library  at  Washington.  A.  Shaw,  RR. 

Extension  of  Public  Libraries  in  New  York.  UE,  May. 
Light.  Electro- Magnetic  Theory  of.  J.  Trowbridge,  Chaut. 
Lincoln  as  a  Lawyer,  L.  E.  Chittenden,  GB. 
Livingstone's  Body-Guard,  A.  T.  Pierson,  MisR. 
London : 

The  Tower  Bridge,  W.  J.  Gordon,  LH. 

Some  Curiosities  of  Westminster,  Mrs.  Sinclair,  GM. 
Lore.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  on.  NC. 
Matter.  Emma  M.  Caillard,  GW. 
Maximilian  and  Mexico,  John  Heard,  Jr.,  Scrib. 
Mayfair  and  the  Muses,  Arnold  Haultain,  Black. 
Memorial  Day  Sermon,  James  D  Rankin,  HomR. 
Memory,  Freaks  and  Fancies  of.  GM. 
Mexico X'nder  President  Diaz,  Prince  Iturbide,  NAR. 
Michigan  National  Guard,  Capt.  C.  B.  Hall,  O. 
Miracles.  Evidential  Value  of,  M.  Dods,  HomR. 
Missions  : 

Strategic  Import  of  Missions  in  the  Levant,  J.  S.  Dennis, 
MisH. 

Christian  Work  in  Japan,  Henry  Loomis,  MisH. 

Unoccupied  Mission  Fields  of  the  World— I,  MisR. 

The  Cape  General  Mission,  South  Africa,  MisR. 

The  Missionarv  Educational  Question,  J.  N.  Gushing,  MisR. 

Record  of  1893  at  a  Chinese  Station,  H.  Corbett,  ChHA. 

Success  of  Christian  Missions  in  India.  F.  P.  Powers,  F. 
Montaigne  :  A  Practical  Philosopher,  CJ. 
Mooseland  and  Muskegs,  A.  Haggard,  Black. 
Mountain    Exploration,    Development   of,    W.    M.    Conway, 

NewR. 
Municipal  Government,  Past,  Present  and  Future,  J.  Chamber- 
lain, NewR. 
Municipal  Government  of  German  Cities,  Albert  Shaw,  CM. 
Municipal  Reform,  Duane  Mowry,  AJP. 
Music  :  The  Art  of  Music.  H.  R.  Cochrane,  HC. 
Music,  Indian,  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  M. 
Napoleon  I,  Decline  and  Fall  of.  Lord  Wolseley,  PMM. 
Nationality  Movement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  J.  Dowuie, 

WR. 
Natural  History  : 

Field -Notes.  John  Burroughs,  CM. 

The  Spring  of  the  Year,  R.  Jefferies.  Long. 
Navigation,  Origin  and  Development  of  Steam,  G.  H.  Preble, 

Newfoundland,  The    First  Plantation  in,  J.  F.  M.  Fawcett, 

CanM.  May. 
New  England,  My  First  Visit  to,  W.  D.  Howells,  Harp. 
New  Zealand  : 

Trout-Fishing.  Mac. 

Gold-Dredging  in  New  Zealand,  T.  A,  Rickard,  EngM. 
News  :    How  News  is  Gathered,  Arthur  Field,  D6m. 
New  York  City : 

Vignettes  of  Manhattan,  Brander  Matthews,  Harp. 

The  Schools  of  New  York  City,  AJP. 
Niger  Territories,  Major  L.  Darwin,  NatR. 
Non-Sectarians,  The  Reign  of,  Thomas  McMillan,  CW. 
Northwestern  Wilds,  In  the,  W.  Ogilvie,  CanM,  May. 
Norway.  The  Fjords  of,  H,  B.  Boyesen,  Cos. 
Ocean  Highways,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  NatR. 
Optical  Lantern,  The  : 

Lantern  for  Projecting  Photographs  in  Natural  Colors,  AP. 

The  Lantern  and  Its  Illuminants,  ^V^  H.  Walley,  PB. 
Ostade.  Adriaan  van  (1610-168.5;,  T.  Cole.  CM. 
Oxford : 

Sunday  at  Oxford,  SunH. 

An  ()\(\  World  Seat  of  Learning,  J.  R.  Hayes,  UE. 
Oysters,  Pa/'Afir.  fJoast,  .James  G.  Cooper,  OM. 
Painters  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Six  Popular,  RR. 
Painting.  Landscape,  in  Water  Colors— VII,  M.  B.  O.  Fowler, 

AA. 
Palmerston.  Lord,  and  the  Queen,  R.  B.  Brett.  NC. 
Palmistry :  Noteworthy  Hands,  Hon.  Mrs.  Forbes,  NewR. 
Panama  Scandal,  The,  Maurice  Barr6s,  Cos. 
Paris  :  The  Palace  of  the  Elys^e,  Mario  A.  Belloc,  PMM. 
Parke.H.  Sir  Henry,  Interviewed,  YM. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


National 


When  the  assassination  of  President  Car- 


■  staimtu  ^^^  tested  the  character  and  spirit  of  the 
French  nation,  the  result  was  magnificent. 
The  hasty  prediction  in  certain  quarters — particularly 
in  England — that  the  French  Republic  was  in  dan- 
ger, and  that  Anarchy  or  a  military  dictatorship  was 
imminent,  fell  to  the  ground  in  confusion  and  shame 
before  the  calmness  and  unanimity  with  which  France 
sustained  her  constitution,  and  held  on  her  course. 
It  happens  that  in  this  same  month  of  July  the  same 
set  of  prophets  have  shown  an  eagerness  that  savored 
somewhat  of  gloating,  to  predict  the  rapidly  approach- 
ing dissolution  of  our  American  institutions  because 
forsooth  we  were  afflicted  with  a  terrible  railway 
strike.  It  is  unfortuate  for  the  growth  of  those 
friendly  relations  that  ought  to  form  an  ever  closer 
tie  between  England  and  America  that  the  tone  of 
English  comment  upon  our  affairs  is  almost  invari- 
ably disparaging  and  pessimistic.  Our  English  friends 
are  ever  and  anon  discovering  that  we  are  in  a  des- 
perate plight  and  on  our  very  last  pegs ;  and  they 
have  a  ghoulish  way  of  saying  it  that  always  compels 
the  disagreeable  suspicion  that  the  wish  is  father  of 
the  thought.  Observers  in  France  and  Germany  and 
Belgium  and  Italy  and  Russia  and  Switzerland  never 
make  these  dire  announcements  of  our  approaching 
dissolution,  because  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  them  that 
our  American  XKJHition  is  incomparably  firmer  than 
that  of  any  other  government  or  nation  under  the 
sun.  As  a  political  fabric,  the  British  Empire  obvi- 
ously holds  the  most  purely  speculative  and  precari- 
ous position  of  all  the  modern  powers.  Yet  the  Brit- 
ish Emjnre  is  a  glorious  entity,  and  such  efforts  to 
give  it  suT>stantial  as  well  as  sentimental  reality  as 
that  which  resultcid  in  the  Inter -Colonial  (Jonference 
at  Ottawa  last  month  may  well  excite  our  adiniration 
and  stimulate  us  to  like  breadth  of  vision  and  l)oldness 
of  enifirprise.  The  fact  is  that  the  group  of  present- 
day  i)olitical  units  promises  to  hail  the  advent  of  the 
tweniietlj  (;f;ntnry  with  small  change  of  existing 
geograpljical  lirieH,  and  witli  little  modification  of 
methods  or  institutions.  A  labor  strike  or  a  currency 
probli;rn  is  not  going  to  overturn  so  broad-lniscid  a 
government  as  that  of  the  United  States.     Tlie  vio- 


lent death  of  a  monarch  or  chief  magistrate  cannot 
nowadays  throw  a  European  nation  into  helpless  con- 
vulsions. The  balance  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces  promises  to  hold  together  the  British  Empire. 
Bankruptcy  cannot  obliterate  the  fact  of  an  Italian 
peninsula  and  an  Italian  nation.  The  feeling  for  peace 
and  for  a  limit  upon  the  growth  of  armaments  is 
much  stronger  in  Europe  than  the  feeling  for  war. 
Nihilism  and  Anarchism  are  going  to  be  reckoned 
with  as  a  social  disease,  and  exterminated  so  far  as 
possible,  always  with  the  clear  perception  that  they 
cannot  overturn  society  or  stampede  modern  govern- 
ments. 

Libetty  Many  things  are  not  as  we  would  have 
«"<'  them.  '  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  progress 
to  demand  further  progress  and  to  strive  for 
higher  individual,  social,  and  political  ideals.  But 
our  essential  safety  here  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  as  well  as  in  England,  and  to  a  less  degree  in 
the  Continental  countries,  lies  in  the  deep  popular 
consciousness  that  modern  society  rests  upon  the 
basis  of  the  largest  individual  freedom  that  is  com- 
patible with  the  common  welfare,  and  that  it  is  the 
function  of  the  law  to  prescribe  the  rules  under 
which  life  may  offer  the  best  chances  to  everybody. 
Circumstances  vary  so  widely  in  different  communi- 
ties and  at  different  times  that  the  details  of  the  law 
must  correspondingly  vary  the  better  to  sustain  the 
principle  of  liberty.  And  over  the  nature  and  extent  of 
these  changes  of  the  law  there  will  of  necessity  be  great 
controversy,  and  sometimes  violence  and  bloodshed. 
Nevertheless,  democratic  institutions — prevailing  as 
they  do  in  all  modern  States  except  Russia,  which  is 
semi-Asiatic — are  the  staunchest,  because  the  most 
reasonable  and  the  most  deeply  founded,  of  all  the 
I)olitical  systems  that  the  world  has  ever  tried.  It  is 
absurd  for  Europeans  to  call  our  American  S3^stem  an 
*'  experiment,"  and  it  is  well-nigh  treasonable  for  an 
American  thus  to  refer  to  it ;  for  in  truth  it  is  the 
least  experimental  and  the  most  completely  self-sus- 
taining system  that  the  world  lias  ever  seen.  If  one 
considers  the  actual,  working  constitutions  of  coun- 
tri(;s,  ours  is  the  old(;st  and  the  most  thoroughly 
tested  of  any  that  (jxists  to-day,  ignoring  Asiatic  sys- 
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terns.     It  is  the  stablest  because  it  has  most  perfectly 
expressed  the  equation  of  law  and  liberty. 

J^  ^.  ,  Against  such  a  government  who  can  rise 
Unshaken  without  dashing  himself  to  pieces?  An- 
Equiiibnun^.  ^rchism  is  puny  and  helpless.  Lawless- 
ness and  violence  are  manifest  absurdities.  If  the  law 
needs  to  be  altered  to  secure  a  truer  measure  or  qual- 
ity of  liberty  to  all,  then  peaceful  discussion  and  the 
open  ballot-box  point  out  the  way.     When  Senator 


cance    indeed    when    compared    with    such  British 
incidents  as  Mitchellstown  or  Trafalgar  Square. 


are  of  the 
Railroad  Strike. 


l-iom  photograpli  by  Bell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SENATOR  DAVIS,   OF  MINNESOTA. 

Davis,  of  Minnesota,  at  the  height  of  the  railroad-strike 
riots  in  Chicago  made  his  ringing  defense  of  law  and 
its  enforcement,  he  knew  that  he  expressed  the  senti- 
ment of  at  least  65,000,000  of  our  70,000.000  peo- 
j)le,  and  that  after  the  excitement  of  the  moment  had 
passed  away  the  other  5,000,000  jx'ople  would  also 
agree  with  him.  Senator  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  knew 
that  he  reja-cHented  the  vi(^\vs  of  the  Southern  people 
when  he  followed  Senator  Davis  in  an  ehxpient  out- 
burst of  ])atriotiHm.  In  C.'hicago  itself,  the  signiticaut 
and  ])n!VMiliiig  badge  that  men  wore  on  the  streets 
was  a  Hinall  ])iittoii-hol(' edition  of  tht^  national  colors. 
Tlie  strike,  with  all  itH  (U-iminal  and  bloody  concomi- 
tntitM,  forttiM  H  liorrid  chaptca*  in  onr  industriiil  his- 
tory ;  but  when  it,  comeH  to  tiie  stability  of  iiistitu- 
tioriH,  our  Ktiglish  frinnds  Hliould  uiuhnstand  that  the 
riots  lit   the  Cliiciigo  Mtock-yardn  hud  Hinall  Hignifi 


The  Inevitable  Fail-  ^^^  lessons  of  the  great  strike  cannot 
be  laid  down  with  any  dogmatism. 
The  principal  actors  have  all  been 
scolded  and  reprobated  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
vocabularies  of  many  modern  languages.  There  will 
be  official  investigations  into  causes  and  methods,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  pronounce  hasty  judgment.  To 
the  calm  and  experienced  observer  there  was  never  a 
moment  when  the  inevitable  failure  of  the  strike  was 
not  as  clear  as  the  noonday.  Strikes  are  always 
cruel  and  barbarous,  and  always  inflict  great  harm 
upon  unoffending  parties.  But  sometimes,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  compel  sympathy  to  rally  around 
a  strike,  the  wrong  done  to  the  innocent  public  is 
borne  in  patience.  Thus  there  are  times  when  the 
citizens  of  a  town  will  consent  to  walk,  because  they 
believe  that  street-car  employes  are  justified  in  strik- 
ing for  improved  hours  and  pay.  But  the  public  will 
always  insist  that  the  damage  done  to  the  innocent 
third  party  be  not  wanton,  and  that  the  grievance 
be  so  direct  and  so  real  as  to  give  some  plain  and 
easily  grasped  excuse  for  the  widespread  inconven- 
ience that  a  strike  entails.  Now  to  the  wise  student  of 
industrial  movements  it  was  clear  that  a  dispute  in 
the  great  manufacturing  establishment  at  Pullman 
would  not  in  the  public  estimation  justify  a  universal 
railway  strike.  Such  a  move  was  to  make  the 
innocent  third  party  the  chief  sufferer.  The  soli- 
darity of  labor  interests,  urged  in  any  such  sense 
as  to  justify  sympathetic  strikes  in  dissimilar  trades 
and  in  widely  separated  localities,  would  be  a  danger- 
ous doctrine  if  it  were  not  so  impracticable  as  to 
be  the  veriest  bosh.  The  least  possible  injury 
to  the  unoffending  public,  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  sympathy  from  a  candid  and  disinter- 
ested world  : — these  are  the  conditions  requisite 
to  success  in  a  strike.  And  any  aggressive  strike 
measures  that  injure  the  public  chiefly  and  that 
injure  the  objective  enemy  only  secondarily,  will 
])romptly  destroy  those  conditions.  The  fact  that 
Pullman  cars  form  a  part  of  the  train  service  on 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  miles  of  American 
railroads,  did  not  in  the  least  justify  a  strike  of  rail- 
road men.  Tlie  American  Railway  l^nion  was  en- 
titled to  bestow  just  as  much  encouragement  and 
financial  aid  upon  the  strikers  in  the  Pullman  slu>ps 
as  it  i)leased.  But  nothing  whatsot<ver  in  the  circum- 
stances afforded  the  .slightest  grouiul  for  the  t'xtensivui 
of  the  strike  outside  of  those  shops.  Fri»m  the  jnant 
of  view  of  militant  Labor,  it  is  e*>iu-eivable  that  the 
fight  in  the  town  and  simps  of  Pullman  if  kt«pl  ci»u- 
ctuitrated,  and  if  supp<»rted  by  a  tithe  of  the  money 
that  was  sciiuindeied  upon  the  outride  nynnvithetie 
strikes,  might  m  tlitM<iid  have  succetnled.  But  when 
Mr.  Dt^bs,  as  autocrat  i»f  tht»  iu»w  American  HaihYMy 
Union,  adopted  Ihe  p«»li(y  <>f  extending  tl  \ 

of  attacking    the   \uiotY»»nding   railway  ,    :;s 

and    the   still    moro   HpotU^Hhly    initfYeuMive   WtvrM  of 
trnnie  aiul  travel,  he  made  it  nect*MHarv  that  \\w  ittrikt> 
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should  fail  most  disastrously.  In  preventing  the  ma- 
jority of  the  delegates  from  attending  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  and  the  convention  of  *'  Chris- 
tian Endeavorers,"  for  example,  Mr.  Debs  was  not 
chiefly  punishing  the  Pullman  Company  although,  of 
course,  he  was  inflicting  some  loss  upon  it.  His  con- 
spiracy to  paralyze  traffic  compelled  the  general  man- 
agers of  the  railways  to  conspire  in  turn  against  labor 
unions.  The  violence  that  so  ill-timed  and  wrongly 
ge^eraled  a  strike  could  hardly  help  evoking,  made 
needful  the  masterly  exhibit  of  the  law's  strong  arm. 
Success  is  the  only  justification  of  a  strike,  as  of  a 
political  revolution.  That  is  to  say,  a  strike  is  so 
extreme  a  proceeding  that  nothing  excuses  it  as  a 
last  resort  except  a  cause  so  righteous  and  a  prepara- 
tion so  thorough  as  to  make  the  odds  in  favor  of 
victory  quite  clear  and  convincing.  And  when  such 
conditions  exist,  violence  has  no  place.  The  riots  at 
Chicago  were  a  sure  sign  of  weakness  ;    and    the 


The 

Federal 

Interuention. 


^^^■\V^.  .:-~^ 


MR.   J.    R.    SOVEREIGN. 


methods  that  secured  what  looked  like  temporary 
success  only  made  ultimate  failure  the  more  inevi- 
table. 


MR.    KUOENK    V.    DEBS. 


In  general,  the  use  of  United  States 
troops  was  very  much  regretted.  But  it 
is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  precedent 
will  be  easily  and  frequently  followed.  Hence- 
forth local  authorities  and  State  Governors  will  un- 
derstand that  the  simple  way  to  pre- 
vent the  dispatch  of  Federal  troops, 
to  sustain  the  Federal  laws  and  to 
protect  the  transit  of  the  United 
States  mails,  will  be  to  keep  order 
on  thei  r  own  account.  Governor  Alt- 
geld,  of  Illinois,  cut  no  enviable  fig- 
ure in  writing  elaborate  arguments 
to  President  Cleveland  against 
Federal  interference  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  rioters  were  in  control 
of  the  railroad  yards,  were  stop- 
ping the  mails  and  were  burning 
/  loaded  cars.  The  lesson  will  not  be 
lost.  Our  State  Governors,  past 
and  present,  are  as  a  rule  men  of 
sense  and  decision  as  well  as  of 
patriotism,  and  they  can  maintain 
order  without  Federal  troops. 
President  Cleveland's  course  was 
that  of  a  capable  executive.  He 
was  guilty  of  no  usurpation.  His 
use  of  the  troops  was  strictly  within 
the  bounds  of  Federal  authority. 
It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  laxity 
upon  the  part  oi  State  or  municipal 
authorities  may  not  soon  again  give 
occasion  for  any  such  employment 
of    even  the    smallest  fragment  of 
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onr  vvell-officered  little  army.  The  President  showed 
neither  haste  nor  undue  reluctance  in  his  action.  He 
upheld  the  sovereignty  of  law  in  a  calm  and  reason- 
able spirit  as  a  part  of  his  day's  work,  and  made  it 
plain  that  the  government  at  "Washington  still  lives 


Consequences 

of  Bad 
Leadership. 


It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  fiendish 
burning  of  cars  and  the  more  fiendish 
attempts  upon  human  life  that  attended 
the  strike  were  for  the  most  part  the  w^ork  of  a  bad 
class  of  innnigrants  from  non-English-speaking 
countries.  To  charge  these  things  directly  to  Mr. 
Debs  and  his  associates  would  be  altogether  wrong 
in  the  absence  of  conclusive  evidence.  But  the  dan- 
gerous incitement  that  his  "sympathetic"  strike 
would  give  to  cranks  and  Anarchists  was  one  of  the 
things  that  Mr.  Debs  ought  to  have  taken  into  ac- 
count. Judging  them  with  the  utmost  moderation, 
and  with  the  friendliest  feeling  for  the  general  aims 
of  organized  labor,  one  must  set  down  Mr.  Debs  and 
his  group  of  advisers,  including  Mr.  Sovereign  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  as  having  exhibited  the  utmost 
rashness,  and  as  failing  to  exercise  the  judgment  that 
labor  leaders  should  possess.  Mr.  Debs'  brilliancy 
is  undeniable  ;  and  in  a  just  and  necessary  contest  he 
might  prove  an  intrepid  and  even  an  inspiring  leader 
of  workingmen.  But  he  has  thus  far  only  succeeded 
in  doing  vast  harm  to  the  cause  of  labor's  advance- 
ment through  organization.  ^ 

If  a  strike  is  lawful, — as  has  been  ad- 
Not'^CHminai.    "lifted  for  several  decades,— then  surely 

it  is  not  unlawful  to  lead  a  strike.  Under 
certain  circumstances  it  might  be  everything  else 
that  is  opprobrious  to  incite  and  lead  a  strike,  yet 
might  not  be  an  offense  against  the  law.  If  a  strike 
is  not  unlawful,  and  if  the  leader  of  a  strike  has  him- 
self neither  committed  nor  expressly  encouraged  any 
overt  act  of  lawlessness  against  person  or  property,  it 
is  plain  that  the  strike-leader  ought  not  to  be  held 
criminally  responsible  for  crimes  committed  as  inci- 
dents of  the  strike.  The  common  assertion  that  Mr. 
Debs  should  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  felonious  in- 
carceration as  an  exami)le  to  mischievous  inciters  of 
industrial  strife,  involves  a  dangerous  principle.  On 
no  strained  construction  of  the  doctrine  of  conspiracy 
ought  Mr.  Debs  or  his  associates  to  be  treated  as 
criminals.  The  Interstate  Commerce  law  was  in 
fact  not  enacted  to  restrain  labor  but  to  restrain  capi- 
tal. Its  object  was  to  bring  railway  management 
under  control  in  the  public  interest.  Yet  the  railway 
manag(irs  have  notoriously  and  liabitually  violated  its 
provisions.  It  would  thereforo  bo  a  strang<»  reversal 
of  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  that  law  if  the  Federal 
Courts  should  join  liands  with  the  railway  managers 
to  use  it  as  an  iiistrumrnt  to  destroy  labor  organiza- 
tions. But  certainly  no  reasonable  friend  of  labor 
can  objj'ct  to  th<i  can-fully  (>nunciut('<l  doctrines  that 
.Judge  (iiosMcup  laid  down  in  liis  charge  to  the  giand 
jury  that  indicted  Mr.  Debs  and  others.  The  sphero 
within  which  lalxM*  leadership  may  lawfully  exert  it- 
m^lf  WUH  adniirahly  and  Hynipathetically  HtattMJ  by  the 


Judge.  Let  justice  be  done,  even  if  a  strike  leader 
should  thereby  be  convicted  of  acting  outside  the 
limits  of  legitimate  industrial  strategy,  and  within 
the  forbidden  pale  of  conspiracy  or  insurrection.  A 
judge  like  Grosscup  can  be  trusted  to  mark  the  line 
that  separates  the  two  fields,  difficult  in  actual  prac- 
tice though  it  may  be  to  trace  the  extent  of  any  man's 
excursions  across  the  boundary. 


The  Position 

of 
l\ff.  Pullman 


The  mistakes  of  Mr.  Debs,  the  futility;  of 
the  sympathetic  strikes,  and  the  complete 
collapse  of  the  most  pretentious  industrial 
war  that  was  ever  declared  in  the  United  States,  did 
not  of  necessity  make  either  a  martyr  or  a  hero  of  Mr. 


MR.    GEORGE   M.    PULLMAN. 

George  M.  Pullnmn.  He  could  at  any  moment  by  a 
single  word  have  produce«l  a  tranquility  almost  as 
profound  as  that  which  the  Apostle  John  l>eheKl  in 
his  apocalyptic  visions.  Mr.  Pullman  made  sevend 
extentl»Ml  communications  to  the  public  (or  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  clearly  that  he  was  standing  uiH>n 
his  rights.  There  can  be  no  tloubt  whatever  »ws  to  tho 
h>gical  soundness  of  Mr.  Pullman's  point  o(  view. 
But  there  are  times  when  it  is  an  excetulingly  (^rHi'iouift 
thing  to  waive  »>iie's  rights  ;  and  there  an*  even  tiuum 
when  It  isan  obtust*  and  an  ill  I'alculateil  thini;  to  iu.hiaI 
too  stubbornly  upon  having i>ne*s  own  just  nnd  rtKht* 
e«»us  way.     Kn»m  his  own  unbending  ami  >  ut 

standpoint.  Mr.  I'uUman  could  not  huvo  iH>i  ^  (o 
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arbitration.  It  would  have  gone 
against  his  conscientious  scru- 
ples to  have  done  anything  of 
the  sort.  And  again  one  is 
tempted  to  observe  that  there 
are  times  when  it  is  a  gracious 
thing  to  trample  upon  one's 
conscientious  scrupl  s  when 
they  make  for  strife  and  dis- 
sension and  benefit  only  oneself. 
Mr.  Pullman  in  his  way  has 
been  a  great  public  benefactor, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  has 
been  even  more  conspicuously 
a  public  beneficiary.  He  is  by 
trade  a  cabinet  maker.  While 
still  a  young  mechanic  he  was 
ingenious  enough  to  invent  im- 
portant improvements  in  the 
arrangements  of  sleeping  cars. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  through  their  patent 
la^ws,  protected  him  in  the  exclusive  control  of  his  con- 
trivances. Under  public  laws  permitting  the  creation 
of  commercial  corporations,  the  Pullman  company 
was  invested  with  various  privileges.  The  extension 
of  the  Pullman  car  service  to  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  miles  of  roads  was  made  possible  by  the  pub- 
lic franchises  granted  to  railway  corporations.  Mr. 
Pullman  should  certainly  feel  very  good-natured  in- 
deed toward  a  nation  that  has  afforded  him  such  un- 
paralleled opportunities  and  has  rewarded  his  talent 
and  energy  with  such  colossal  tributes  of  wealth. 
The  nation  at  large  was  in  no  position  to  judge  the 
merits  of  the  controversy  that  was  raging  between 
Mr.  Pullman  and  his  workmen  in  the  car  building 
shops  ;  but  to  very  many  people  it  seemed  clear  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  allowed  his  local  quarrel  to  go 
on  unsettled  and  unappeased  until  it  had  assumed 
continental  proportions  and  brought  wide-spread  loss 
and  harm  to  the  nation  which  had  enriched  him  and 
his  comi>any. 


The  railway  strike  was  wrong,  and  could 
^ATbitittfoZ  "^^t  be  allowed  to  succeed.     But,  neither 

the  General  Managers'  Association  which 
coaducted  the  struggle  for  the  railway  companies, 
nor  the  general  public  whose  rights  had  to  be 
actively  asserted  by  President  Cleveland  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  has 
any  reason  whatever  to  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Pullman. 
As  we  have  already  explained,  a  strike  can  never 
Hucc;eed  when  labor  by  the  means  it  employs  inflicts 
injury  chiefly  upon  the  innocent  public  and  only  in- 
cidentally and  in  .ymall  degree  ui)on  the  cai)italist  or 
einplover  whom  it  seeks  to  bring  to  terms.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  princii)le 
that  there  is  always  some  ground  for  arbitration 
whenever  the  nature  of  an  emi)loyer's  business  is 
HUf^h  that  by  protract(jd  controversy  with  his  em- 
ployeH  he  Ih  causing  the  general  public;  vast  incon- 
veTiien<;e  and  liariri.     Under  all  the  circumstances,  it 


ARCADE  PARK,   PULLMAN. 

would  not  seem  like  a  very  extreme  way  of  putting 
it  to  say  that  Mr.  Pullman  owed  it  to  the  country  to 
keep  on  good  terms  wdth  his  employes :  and  that  if 
he  had  not  tact,  skill,  experience,  or  good  feeling 
enough  to  maintain  the  peace  without  any  outside 
intervention,  then  his  failure  was  reason  enough 
why,  upon  the  request  of  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  Chicago,  he  should  have  been  quite  will- 
ing to  consider  some  plan  for  the  arbitration  of  dif- 
ferences. If  all  that  Mr.  Pullman  claimed  was  true, 
he  had  nothing  whatever  to  lose  by  the  result  of  ar- 
bitration. And,  he  had  very  much  to  gain.  He 
would  have  gained  the  thanks  of  the  country  and  of 
the  whole  world  for  a  broad-minded,  unselfish 
action.  He  would  have  gained  immense  popularity 
for  himself,  his  company,  and  the  Pullman  system. 
He  would  have  gained  the  sort  of  public  confidence' 
that  would  have  given  him  enormous  prestige  and 
advantage  in  case  of  any  future  labor  troubles.  He 
would  have  gained  the  good  will  of  railway  mana- 
gers, many  of  \vhom  may  now  be  disposed  to  think 
it  expedient  to  operate  their  own  sleeping-cars  as 
soon  as  their  existinjir  Pullman  contracts  exnire. 


The  Dispute 
on  Its 
Merits. 


Yet,  in  Mr.  Pullman's  behalf,  it  seems  to 
us  right  to  say  that  this  consent  to  arbi- 
tration, if  due  at  all,  was  due  to  the 
general  public  as  a  graceful  act  rather  than  to  the 
strikers.  One  great  difference  between  Mr.  Pull- 
man's works  and  perhaps  a  clear  majority  of  other 
large  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  United  States, 
had  been  Mr.  Pullman's  continued  operation  of  his 
shops  while  the  other  establishments  for  some  weeks 
or  months  were;  shut  down  entirely.  Mr.  Pullman's 
works,  whic;h  l)uild  freight  cars  and  street  cars  as 
well  as  i)alace  railway  coaches,  had  taken  several 
contracts  at  ex(;eedingly  low  prices  in  order  to  keep 
the  wheels  moving.  Wages  had  been  cut  down  on 
the  theory  that  work  at  reduced  X)ay  would  be  more 
accei)ta})le  to  the  Pullman  employes  than  a  ])eri<)d 
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of  no  work  and  no  jiay.  The 
chief  complication  seems  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  circum- 
stance that  about  twelve  thou- 
sand people  totally  dependent 
upon  their  earnings  from  the 
Pullman  shops  live  in  the  sur- 
rounding houses,  which  are 
owned  by  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany. Reduced  wages  did  not 
bring  reduced  rents.  This  was 
declared  essentially  unjust  by 
the  men.  The  Pullman  Com- 
pany replied  in  effect  that  its 
business  as  a  manufacturing 
concern  had  to  obey  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  that  cars  could  not  in  the 
long  run  be  manufactured  at 
a  loss.  On  the  other,  hand  it 
was  declared  that  the  Pullman 

Company's  business  as  a  landlord  was  carried 
on  in  practical  competition  with  the  renting  of 
houses  in  the  adjacent  residential  districts.  There 
was  sound  political  economy  in  this  reply,  but  very 
cold  comfort.  It  happens  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  Pullman  employes  live  outside  of  the 
model  town  of  Pullman.  But  practically  twelve 
thousand  Pullman  tenants  are  at  the  mer9y  of  their 
employer,  who  is  also  their  landlord.  A  temporary 
reduction  of  rents  on  the  same  j^ercentage  as  the  re- 
duction of  wages  would  have  seemed  to  some  em- 
ployers a  kindly  concession  that  would  have  been  re- 
paid in  the  increased  fidelity  of  the  employes.  But 
it  could  not  be  demanded  as  a  right. 


MAIN   ADMINISTRATION    BUILDING,    PULLMAN, 


"  The 


We  have  before  us  an  interesting  little 
Stor'y'of^  book  entitled  "The  Story  of  Pullman," 
Pullman.  jgsued  by  the  Pullman  Company,  and 
therefore  to  be  accepted  as  authentic.  It  was  written 
last  year  to  accompany  the  Pullman  World's  Fair  ex- 
hibit. This  book  declares  that  the  Pullman  Company 
"from  the  first  year  of  its  existence  has  paid  its 
quarterly  dividends  with  the  regularity  of  a  govern- 
ment loan,  and  its  $30,000,000  of  capital  has  a  market 
value  of  $60,000,000."  It  tells  a  glowhig  tale  of  the 
transforming  effect  of  the  Pullman  environment  upon 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  employes.  It  de- 
clares that  "  the  town  of  Pullman  now  stands  as  the 
advance  guard  of  a  new  departure  and  a  new  idea." 
Continuing,  it  declares :  "In  brief,  the  Pullman  en- 
terprisi;  is  a  vast  object  lesson.  It  has  demonstrated 
man's  cai)acity  to  impnjve  and  to  appreciate  improve- 
ments. It  is  shown  that  success  must  result  from 
cori>()rate  action  which  is  alike  free  from  default, 
foreclosure,  or  wreckage  of  any  sort.  It  lias  illus- 
trated the  helpful  combiiuition  of  la\)or  and  (uipital 
without  strife  or  stultification,  ui'*»n  lines  of  mutual 
recognition."  This  littlo  book  luust  bt)  takoii  as  Mr. 
Pullnuitrs  own  estimato  of  the  huccuhh  of  his  exiMM'i- 
mmit,  and  it  is  thHirfoio  worth  whilu  to  quote  the 
following  paragraph  as  rxprrsHing  hisopuiiou  lust  yrar 
of  the  men  he  had  In  his  employ  : 


During  the  eleven  years  that  the  town  has  been  in  ex- 
istence, the  Pullman  workingman  has  developed  into  a 
distinct  type — distinct  in  appearance,  in  tidiness  of  dress, 
in  fact  in  all  the  external  indications  of  self-respect.  Not 
only  as  compared  with  the  majority  of  men  in  similar 
walks  of  life  do  they  show  in  their  clearer  complexions 
and  brighter  eyes  the  sanitary  effects  of  the  cleanliness 
and  the  abundance  of  pure  air  and  sunlight  in  which  they 
live,  but  there  is  in  their  bearing  and  personal  demeanor 
what  seems  to  be  a  distinct  reflection  of  the  general  at- 
mosphere of  order  and  artistic  taste  which  permeates  the 
entire  town.  It  is  within  the  mark  to  say  that  a  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  Pullman  workmen  would  be  quite 
40  per  cent,  better  in  evidences  of  thrift  and  refinement, 
and  in  all  the  outward  indications  of  a  wholesome  habit 
of  life,  than  would  a  representative  gathering  of  any  cor- 
responding group  of  workingmen  which  could  l)e  assem- 
bled elsewhere  in  the  country. 

Elsewhere  the  little  book  informs  us  that  the  thirty- 
five  hundred  acres  on  which  the  Pullman  village 
stands  has  increased  so  much  in  value  by  the  growth 
of  Chicago  that  it  alone  as  one  asset  of  the  company 
is  worth  nearly  the  face  of  the  $30,000,000  of  out- 
standing stock.  It  is  needless  to  make  much  comment. 
But  surely  one  may  venture  to  say  it  is  a  thousiuul 
pities  that  so  immensely  jn'osperous  and  rich  a  com- 
pany, claiming  to  enjoy  the  service  of  a  body  of  men  si> 
superior  in  every  wuy  to  any  other  industrial  gnmpiu 
the  laud,  and  also  claiming  to  stand  as  a  "  vast  object 
lesson  "  and  an  illustration  of  the  •'  helpful  cvunbiiuv- 
tion  of  capital  and  lalx)r  without  strife  or  stnltitica- 
tiou  upon  lines  of  mutual  recognition,"  ct»uld  not 
have  nuinagcd  to  feel  its  way  thro»»gh  this  stormy 
industrial  year  1891  without  embroiHiik?  the  i\mutr> 
in  tlu^  most  trtuuendous  labor  contest  it  ha«  over 
witue.s.sed. 

rt     o  n  I'hi^  utvxt    book   isMUctl  b\    llu'    I'ulhuan 

Tha  Pullman 

tillage  d        Couipauv  iu  prai.so  o(  the  .hik  ial  stUiX'tv-o* 
tfmif  Amcc.j.:..    ^^j,  u^  t^xjit^riment.  will  huvo  to  he  writ 
ten  with  a  little  more  qualitlcatlou  at  i't«rtain  |h>! 
Nevertheles.s  {Uo  Pullman  villag««  htks  Uhmi  a  bull 
and  an  a.luiirable  MuccoitM.     Othtu-  ^U'M  t*utor|Mrl»«>i 
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have  to  some  extent  followed  the  example  of  Mr. 
Pullman  in  endeavoring  to  create  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  shops  and  factories  a  model  village  with  the 
best  possible  sanitary  appliances,  and  with  libraries, 
schools,  reading  rooms,  and  other  aids  to  progress. 
It  is  natural  for  men  to  wish  homes  of  their  own  ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  Pullman  Company 
should  sell  its  houses.  Hundreds  and  even  thousands 
of  the  Pullman  workmen  have  been  incited  to  thrift 
and  to  a  higher  standard  of  living  by  their  experience 
in  the  towTi  of  Pullman,  and  have  gone  forth  from 
this  training-school  to  labor  in  other  fields  and 
to  own  homes  of  their  own  on  the  same  scale  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort  that  they  had  learned  to  ap- 
preciate in  Pullman,  Though  now  pretty  nearly 
engulfed  in  the  vast  expansion  of  Chicago,  the  village 
of  Pullman  in  its  day  has  stood  for  the  decen- 
tralization of  industry.  The  Pull  man  workers  were 
taken  into  the  country  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
from  the  heart  of  Chicago,  and  were  accorded  every 
possible  advantage,  both  in  the  shops  and  in  their 
homes,  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight  with  park  spaces  and 
shade  trees  everywhere  about  them.  This  was  a 
worthy  idea,  and  it  was  splendidly  executed.  Let 
Mr.  Pullman  have  due  praise,  for  his  service  thus 
rendered  was  a  great  one. 

Mr.  Pullman's  example  in  this  matter  of 
^%ountru^    model  factories  and  inodel  villages  might 

in  some  modified  fashion  be  adopted  by 
many  manufacturers  to  the  great  advantage  of  all 
interests  concerned.  How  the  conditions  surround- 
ing even  such  an  uninviting  occupation  as  soap-mak- 
ing may  be  made  attractive,  has  been  brilliantly 
demonstrated  at  **  Ivory  ville,"  near  Cincinnati,  by 
the  manufacturers  of  a  well-known  toilet  article. 
Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson,  of  St.  Louis,  the  eloquent  advocate 
of  profit-sharing,  has  taken  his  hundreds  of  metal 
workers  into  the  country  and  established  a  model 
town,  to  the  immense  advantage  of  a  host  of  people. 


Near  New  York  we  have  the  pleasant  instance  of 
Dolgeville,  where  the  workers  in  Mr.  Alfred  Dolge's 
great  felt  manufacturing  establishments  are  in  enjoy- 
ment of  comparatively  ideal  conditions,  and  where, 
as  in  Mr.  Nelson's  model  town,  a  portion  of  the  prof- 
its of  bountiful  years  is  divided  among  the  faithful 
producers.  It  would  be  wretchedly  unfortunate  if 
the  strike  at  Pullman  should  discourage  large  em- 
ployers of  labor  in  plans  for  the  betterment  of  the 
sanitary  and  social  conditions  of  their  employes, 
whether  in  the  workshop  or  the  home.  When  one 
pauses  to  reflect  upon  it,  he  discovers  that  some 
part  of  the  tendency  to  mass  all  sorts  of  industries 
and  pursuits  in  the  very  heart  of  great  cities  is  due 
rather  to  the  habit  of  the  day  than  to  any  actual  ne- 
cessity or  advantage.  Thus  Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  whose 
printing  works  as  well  as  his  business  and  editorial 
offices  have  until  this  month  been  in  the  dense  core 
of  New  York  City,  and  whose  employes  have  been 
under  practical  necessity  of  bringing  up  their  families 
in  tenement  houses,  has  made  the  discovery  that 
there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  Cosmopolitan  and 
most  of  its  helpers  should  not  retire  into  the  country. 
Mr.  Walker  is  a  man  who  thinks  to  conclusions,  and 
acts  resolutely  when  he  is  convinced.  The  other  day 
he  secured  a  beautiful  piece  of  ground  at  Irvington 
on  the  Hudson,  some  twenty  miles  north  of  New 
York,  and  began  work  upon  a  model  building.  He 
now  expects  to  manufacture  the  next  number  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  in  the  neighborhood  immortalized  by 
Washington  Irving.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Mr. 
Walker's  printers,  pressmen  and  other  workmen  were 
practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  going 
into  the  country,  and  that  no  little  enthusiasm  was 
manifest  among  them.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
Mr.  Walker  to  build  a  model  village,  inasmuch  as  the 
housing  accommodation  of  the  vicinity  will  readily 
enough  adapt  itself  to  the  increase  in  population. 
The  rise  of  the  outermost  suburbs  on  principles  that 


THK    M.w 
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combine  the  best  possibilities  of  city  and  country 
life,  is  to  be  the  next  great  movement  in  the  ever- 
shifting  tide  that  groups,  scatters  and  regroups  the 
world's  restless  population. 


Labor's  Future, 
a  Landmark 
or  Two. 


Men  are  anxiously  inquiring  what  is 
to  be  the  future  of  labor,  as  they  note 
the  growing  concentration  of  capital 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  increased  tendency  to  or- 
ganized resistance  of  labor  on  the  other  hand.  Doubt- 
less great  changes  are  to  come  about  some  day. 
But  there  remain  a  few  old  principles  as  rugged  land- 
marks, to  lose  which  would  mean  ruin  and  nothing 
short  of  it.  The  first  great  landmark  is  the  enduring 
necessity  for  the  patient  building  up  of  individual 
human  character.  This  world  is  not  to  become  a 
worse  place  for  men  and  women  to  live  in,  but  rather 
a  better  place,  if  only  it  remembers  that  Avhen  indi- 
vidual character  fails  nothing  is  left.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  social  progress  in  general  without  good 
men  in  particular.  For  honest,  clear-eyed  manhood 
the  future  can  but  be  bright.  Even  a  regime  of  ultra- 
socialism  would  be  endurable,  provided  men  would 
but  be  men  in  the  high  sense  of  the  word.  But  the 
socialistic  era  is  not  heaving  in  sight  just  yet.  The 
age  of  competition  is  destined  to  linger  for  at  least 
a  generation  or  two.  In  the  economic  sphere,  men 
must  continue  either  to  employ  themselves  or  to  sell 
their  skill  to  other  employers.  What  praotical  ad- 
vice then  would  a  wise  man  offer  to  a  young  work- 
ingman  ?  Would  he  advise  that  young  man  to  give 
himself  great  and  primary  concern  for  the  abstract 
cause  of  Labor  ?  Probably  not,  if  the  young  man 
happened  to  be  his  personal  friend.  He  would  advise 
him  to  be  industrious  ;  to  take  genuine  interest  in  his 
trade  ;  to  endeavor  by  all  means  to  grow  more  skill- 
ful in  it ;  to  make  himself  in  every  honorable  way 
indispensable  to  his  employer  ;  to  value  highly  his 
leisure,  for  the  useful  opportunities  it  can  easily  afford 
him  ;  to  make  good  friends  and  avoid  bad  ones  ;  to 
acquire  self-control  and  fixity  of  puri)ose  ;  to  learn 
the  worth  of  money,  and  to  form  the  habit  of  saving 
it  as  a  means  toward  the  acquisition  of  a  full  free- 
dom. He  would  adjure  his  young  friend  to  act  upon 
the  principle  that  every  man  must  bear  his  own  bur- 
dens. He  would  show  him  that  the  saving  of  an 
amount  equal  to  from  one  to  two  years'  earnings 
makes  practically  all  the  difference  between  a  condi- 
tion of  independence  and  a  condition  of  servitude  or 
I)ossible  i)au])erism.  Nowadays  one  fears  to  preach 
the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  thrift,  abstinence,  self- 
h«'lp,  "  getting  on  in  the  world,"  to  men  in  the  mass  ; 
lor  he  is  (piitt)  sure  to  Im' rebuked  by  somebody  with 
lofty  i)}jraHeH  about  the  solidarity  of  labor,  tht^  i)arH- 
iiiounl,  social  (question,  and  tin*  great  comnuju  cause. 
And  ho  one  j)refers  to  give  this  primitive  counsel  mort» 
pnvately,  to  young  nu'U  one  at  a  time  who  may  be 
induced  t«)  heed  it.  For  ourselves,  we  all  kin»w  in 
our  lieurtH  that  we  have  got  to  work  out  our  own  in- 
dividual Hulvation,  and  that  nohody  <'an  do  it  for  us. 
ThiM  age  hiiH  not  yet  outgrown  tlie  need   of  teachers 


like  Mr.  Samuel  Smiles.  Mr.  Pullman  was  himself  a 
working  mechanic.  There  are  thousands  of  men  in 
Mr.  Pullman's  employ  to-day  who  have  preciselv  as 
fair  a  field  and  as  good  a  chance  as  ever  lay  before  the 
palace-car  "  magnate."  Let  us  be  merciful  and  tender 
to  the  aged  and  unfortunate  ;  but  as  for  those  of  us 
who  are  able-bodied,  let  us  each,  with  due  regard  to 
the  rights  of  our  fellows,  and  with  none  but  honor- 
able means,  make  the  best  of  such  economic  foothold 
as  we  may  possess,  and  be  thankful  for  that  splendid 
fabric  of  American  liberty  that  guarantees  us  our 
rights  and  vouchsafes  us  our  opportunities. 


y.^g  On  July  19  the  conference  on  the  tariff  bill 
Tariff  ended  in  an  agreement  to  disagree,  and  the 
DeadLock.  members  representing  the  two  houses  of 
Congress  made  report  accordingly.  Chairman  W.  L. 
Wilson  made  a  firm  speech  in  the  House,  where  his 
uncompromising  attitude  was  greeted  with  unmis- 
takable enthusiasm  by  the  great  body  of  the  ruling 
party.  He  read  a  personal  letter  from  President 
Cleveland,  dated  July  2,  in  which  the  President  had 
warmly  espoused  the  principles  of  the  Wilson  bill,  as 
against  those  of  the  Gorman-Brice  Senate  re\ision.  As 
we  go  to  press  the  eventual  outcome  is  quite  beyond 
the  intelligent  guess  of  any  man.  Since  a  conference  of 
many  days  had  failed  utterly  to  secure  an  agreement, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  wherein  a  second  conference 
would  be  likely  to  have  any  different  fate.  President 
Cleveland's  letter  dwelt  strenuously  upon  the  point 
that  the  fate  of  the  Democratic  i)arty  was  hanging 
upon  the  adoption  of  a  Democratic  tariff  bill,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  party's  most  conspicuous  pledges. 
The  House  was  in  no  mood  for  yielding  to  the 
Senate's  amendments,  and  the  jwssibility  of  an  indefi- 
nite contitmance  of  the  McKinley  act,  as  the  result 
of  the  dead-lock  between  the  two  chambers,  seemed 
to  have  become  less  remote.  The  questions  of  free  coal 
and  free  iron  ore  were  at  stake  among  others,  but  the 
chief  point  of  controversy  was  the  arrangement  of  the 
sugar  tax  and  the  question  of  the  discrimination  in 
favor  of  refined  sugar,  that  in  practical  effect  amounts 
to  a  vast  sop  to  the  American  Refiner's  Trust.  Speak- 
ing in  general,  the  public  has  ceased  to  care  much  for 
details  in  its  great  desire  to  have  the  tariff  question 
settled  in  one  way  or  another.  It  would  even  be 
thankful  to  keep  the  McKinley  bill  if  it  could  only  l)t^ 
assured  of  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  that  legisla- 
tion for  a  reasonable  periotl  to  come. 


The 


The  Hon.  Andn>w  D.  White,  who  hiis 
Minister  served  the  country  with  so  much  distinc- 
to  Russia,  ^^^j^  j^^  United  Stattvs  Minister  at  St.  Pt^tei-s- 
burg,  has  urge<l  Pnvsidt-nt  Ch>vt>land  to  acct>pt  his  res- 
ignation. This  has  aici»nhngly  been  iU>ne,  althiuigh 
it  was  uudersti>od  that  the  Presidejjt  did  not  desirvto 
make  a  cliange  »<itheron  pers»»nal  ov  political  greum!.««. 
Dr.  \Vhit«\  it  will  ho  reniemU^red,  wtut  ap|HtiitttHl  by 
President  llarriHon  to  hucc««<hI  Mr.  (Mmrlt^M  Kimvy 
Smith.     For  the  post  thviM  ti»  U»  vucttttnl.  Pn^Kideut 
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From  photograph  by  Bell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HON.    CLIFTON  R.    BRECKINRIDGE. 

Cleveland  has  selected  Congressman  Clifton  R.  Breck- 
inridge, of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Breckinridge  has  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  about  twelve 
years,  and  had  been  one  of  its  leading  Democratic 
members,  adhering  to  President  Cleveland's  views  on 
the  questions  of  silver  and  the  tariff,  and  acting  as 
Chairman  Wilson's  right-hand  man  in  the  recent 
work  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge failed  to  secure  a  renomination  in  his  Con- 
gressional District  some  weeks  ago  ;  but  so  desirable 
a  position  as  that  of  American  Minister  to  Russia 
might  well  console  him  for  the  fickle-mindedness  of 
his  Arkansas  constituents.  It  is  rumored  that  the 
Russian  mission  will  soon  be  advanced,  as  the  En- 
glish, French  and  Gertnan  have  been,  to  an  embassy. 

/ntfrnationai  ^^^  gloomy  character  of  the  topics  which 
Sporting  for  the  most  part  filled  the  newspai)er 
Contests,  columns  through  July  was  somewhat 
relieved  })y  accounts  of  international  sporting  con- 
tests. Tlie  American  yacht  Vigilant  in  British  wa- 
ters failed  to  justify  the  high  expectations  with  which 
she  crossed  tFie  seas.  Neverthel(;ss,  slio  has  helped  to 
make  our  British  cousins  understand  that  America 
WfiH  not  wliolly  given  over  to  such  pastimes  as  rnil- 
road  strikes,  train  robberi(;s  and  lynchings.  This 
aHHurance  was  confiruKfd  by  tlie  ap]»(;arance  of  a 
group  of  yonng  (college  athletes  from  Yal<!,  who  irif^t 
the   cFiampions   of   Oxford  on  their  native  soil  and 


were  vanquished  but  not  disgraced.  The  visiting 
yachtsmen  and  college  athletes  have  given  the  hospita- 
ble Britishers  a  chance  to  say  a  lot  of  kind  and  neigh- 
borly things  ;  and  these  have  in  considerable  measure 
taken  the  edge  off  of  the  rather  exasperating  pessi- 
mism of  English  press  comments  upon  the  great 
strike  and  our  country's  future.  In  Paris  the  genial 
and  accomplished  Baron  Coubertin,  who  has  hosts  of 
friends  in  our  American  universities,  is  at  the  head 
of  a  very  important  movement  for  the  modern  estab- 
lishment of  something  like  the  Olympian  games  of 
old.  Amateur  athleticism,  on  a  high  plane  and  free 
fi'om  gambling  and  objectionable  concomitants,  is  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  revival  in  France  ;  and  the  Baron 
Coubertin  justly  believes  that  international  good  feel- 
ing might  be  promoted  by  great  periodic  competitions, 
in  which  all  forms  of  modern  athletic  sports  and 
^ames  should  have  a  place.  We  believe  that  his 
eftorts  will  be  crowned  with  success,  and  invoke 
hearty  American  support  for  his  projects. 


Matters 
in  the 
Pacific. 


Affairs  in  and  about  the  Pacific  ocean  have 
deserved  more  attention  during  the  past  few 
weeks  than  it  has  been  possible  to  devote  to 
them  for  lack  of  full  and  authentic  information.  At 
last  we  are  apprised  that  the  Hawaiian  Republic  is 
now  a  realized  fact  and  that  President  Sanford  B. 
Dole  of  the  Provisional  Government  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  President  Sanford  B.  Dole,  duly  chosen  as 
first  President  of  the  independent  and  sovereign 
Hawaiian  Republic.  It  is  a  pleasant  coincidence 
that  the  new  order  of  things  dates  from  July  4. 
Passing  across  to  the  powers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pacific,  we  find  a  serious  though  as  yet  an  obscure 
controversy  between  Japan  and  China  concerning 
affairs  in  Corea.  China  has  always  claimed  a  certain 
shadowy  suzerainty  over  the  kingdom  of  Corea, 
while  Japan  has  long  maintained  relations  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  that  country  that  have 
seemed  to  justify  a  claim  to  intervention  in  behalf  of 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  good  government. 
Both  Japan  and  China  are  reported  as  having 
dispatched  considerable  bodies  of  troops  to  Corea. 
Efforts  in  several  quarters  have  been  riiade  to  bring 
the  troubles  to  a  conclusion  by  arbitration  or  by  the 
friendly  advice  of  some  disinterested  power.  The 
United  States  has  always  been  the  best  and  the  fair- 
est friend  to  these  governments  across  the  Pacific, 
and  our  authorities  at  Washington  should  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  aid  in  preventing  war 
and  in  securing  a  just  settlement  of  the  misunder- 
standing. It  should  be  the  policy  of  our  government 
to  maintain  in  every  honorable  way  the  peculiarly 
friendly  relations  that  have  so  long  existed  between 
the  United  Stat(;s  and  Japan,  and  this  end  may  be 
'accomplished  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  good  will 
that  should  continue  to  exist  between  our  govern- 
ment and  that  of  China. 


Imperialists 
In  Council. 


picious 


The    Intercolonial    Conference    held    at 
Ottawa    within     the    past    month    was 
d(;emed  in  Cuiada  a  successful  and  aus- 
moeting.     Its  sessions  were    behind    closed 
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doors,  and  the  practical  results  can  only  be  measured 
after  the  lapse  of  considerable  time.  It  was  a  great 
thing  to  have  brought  together  a  body  of  representa- 
tive statesmen  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  common  interest  to  the  British  Colonial 
Empire.     It  is  not  commonly  believed  that  the  Con- 


HON.    M'KENZIE   BOWELL, 

Dominion  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

(Chief  Promoter  of  the  Conference.) 

*  ference  will  have  accomplished  anything  toward  per- 
suading the  mother  country  to  sanction  a  scheme  of 
differential  tariffs  against  non-British  countries.  But 
there  is  much  reason  for  thinking  that  both  the 
project  of  a  fast  Canadian  line  of  Atlantic  steamers 
and  that  of  a  British  cable  from  Australia  to  Van- 
couver will  have  been  materially  advanced  as  a  result 
of  the  Ottawa  gathering.  There  is  a  growing  enthu- 
siasm over  the  idea  of  an  all-British  telegraph  line 
and  an  all-British  system  of  railway  and  steamship 
connections  extending,  by  way  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway,  to  the  Australian  colonies  and  around 
the  entire  globe.  The  British  ca>>le  from  Vancouver 
to  Australia  would  meet  all  our  commercial  purposes 
very  well  for  the  present,  and  would  only  serve  some- 
what to  i»f)sti)one  the  inevitable  American  cable  line 
froin  S;iri  Fi;ui(nH(;o  to  Jai>an  by  way  of  Honolulu. 

.     „       ,        ri       It  is  interesting  to  note  the  strong 

An    Opportune    Time  _  "^  " 

to  Restrict  reaction  that  has  been  loading  the 

Immigration.  oniigrant  ships  witii  strange  com- 
panies of  i)CA)])](i  who  have  failed  to  gain  an  indus- 
trial footing  in  Ani(!rica  and  nra  retni'ning  to  c(jntral 
and  eastfjm  P^uroi)e.  It  would  be  good  [)olicy  to  aid 
this  turn  of  thf;  tide  by  evory  legitiinat(5  means. 
Fortunately  the  (;aHt-ljounfl  emigrant  rates  this 
itif'AiHoii  are  extremely  low.  We  have  be(jn  comixilhsd 
i/)  HUpport  Imndreds  of  thousands  of  ihcHc,  pf^ophj  by 


charity  during  the  past  winter,  and  the  cheapest  as 
well  as  the  wisest  form  of  expenditure  in  their  behalf 
would  be  to  buy  their  return  tickets  and  send  them 
back  where  they  belong.  This  temporary  reversal 
of  the  current  of  migration  affords  the  natural  and 
safe  opportunity  for  Congress  to  enact  a  law  severely 
restricting  immigration  for  a  period  of  years.  It 
would  be  the  most  popular  law  ever  placed  on 
our  statute  books  since  the  foundation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  It  could  be  enacted  just  now 
with  a  minimum  of  hardship  to  any  interest.  When 
the  times  improve  and  the  European  population  sur- 
plus begins  once  more  to  seek  less  crowded  quarters, 
the  sign  of  "No  More  Vacant  Seats!"  on  the  door 
of  our  American  omnibus  would  simply  give  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa,  and  South  America  the  better 
chance  to  advertise  their  comparative  emptiness  and 
their  great  resources  and  attractions.  All  the  most 
deplorable  and  most  dangerous  features  of  the  recent 
labor  troubles,  whether  those  of  the  bituminous  coal 
strikes  or  those  of  the  riots  accompanying  the  rail- 
way strikes,  were  clearly  due  to  the  fact  of  a  vast 
over-supply  of  recently  imported  and  not  yet  assimi- 
lated working  population  from  the  non-English- 
speaking  countries  of  central  and  eastern  Europe. 
The  restriction  of  immigration  should  have  been  ac- 
complished ten  years  ago.  It  is  no  longer  a  delicate 
question  open  to  argument,  but  an  imperative  duty 
demanding  prompt  action. 

jf^^  On  Saturday,  June  33,  at  five  minutes 

Great  Grandson  to  ten  o'clock  at  night,  a  baby  boy  was 

of  the  Queen.     ^^^.^^  -^^  Richmond  Park,  whose  advent 

must  be  counted  among  the  many  other  collateral 
securities  for  the  maintenance  of  the  union  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  birth  of  a  son  to  the  Duchess 
of  York  has  placed  the  succession  of  the  Crown  as  far 
beyond  the  risk  of  casualty  as  is  possible  in  these 
mortal  things.  After  the  Queen,  there  come  in  the 
direct  line  of  succession  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  new  royal  baby,  whose  horo- 
scope has  already  been  calculated  by  the  astrologers 
and  declared  to  promise  excellent  things ; — for  the 
stars,  as  long  exx)erience  shows,  can  play  the  courtier 
when  they  i)lease.  If  the  York  marriage  had  been 
childless  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Fife  would 
have  been  next  in  succession,  and  for  some  reason  or 
other  it  is  the  fashion  to  pretend  that  this  would  have 
been  unpopular,  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  why, 
s(!eing  that  England  has  prospered  always  more  under 
her  queens  than  h(;r  kings.  It  is  curious  to  note  in 
these  democratic  days  that  the  monarchy  is  one  of 
those  few  institutions  which  seem  to  increase  in 
popularity  with  its  age.  Like  some  great  oak  it 
strikes  its  roots  deeper  and  deei)er  each  succeeding 
century,  and  even  the  most  advanced  republicans 
admit  that  the  golden  cir(;let  of  the  imi)erial  crown  is 
one  of  the  most  potent  of  the  influences  which  keepa 
the  British  Enii)ire  together. 

The  Opening  of   '^^^'.'  Tower  Bridge,  ji  oiugniflcent   work 
the  Tower       which  liasgivcti  an  ad('(piate  gateway  to 
^*^''         tho  port  of  London,  wjis  ojxmed  on  Sat- 
urday, June  iiO,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  a  bevy 
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up  the  river  on  board  a  penny- 
steamboat  which,  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  carried  the  royal 
standard  and  was  somewhat  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  flowers,  dif- 
fered little  from  any  picnic  party. 
One  of  the  duties  of  monarchy  is 
to  relieve  the  dull  drab  of  demo- 
cratic monotony  by  the  radiant 
color  and  glittering  brilliance  of 
royal  pageantry.  But,  so  far 
from  realizing  this,  royalty  is 
year  after  year  beaten  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 


The   Assassi- 
nation   of 
President  Carnot. 


THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  CARNOT. 

of  royalties.  Traffic  was  stopped  for  a  couple  of 
hours  on  Saturday  morning  in  order  to  allow  the 
princes  and  princesses  with  their  archbishop  in  wait- 
ing to  drive  through  the  city,  nnd  when  the  cere- 
mony was  complete  they  returned  by  the  river.  It 
was  a  glorious  day  in  June  ;  the  sun  was  bright,  the 
tide  was  high,  and  if  ever  there  was  an  occasion 
which  lent  itself  to  an  imposing  pageant  on  the 
Thames,  this  was  the  day.  Eviiu  the  most  unimagi- 
native of  chamberlains  might  for  once  have  risen  to 
the  occasion,  and  have  utilized  the  scenic  properties 
of  the  iiKjTian'hy  for  a  great  river  f^tc.  All  London 
woiiM  liave  turned  out  to  see  the  royal  l)arg«i  loading 
an  fuiuatic  proceHsion  from  the  Tower  to  Westmin- 
Bter  amid  tho  thundering  Halutes  of  cannon,  the  joyous 
pealing  of  \»i]\h,  and  tlin clash  (»f  military  inunic.  Hut, 
luHtead  of  HU(;h  an  im^uwing   pageant,  royaltieH  cume 


President  Carnot 
was  paying  a  visit 
to  Lyons,  and 
while  driving  through  the  streets 
on  Sunday,  June  24,  he  was 
stabbed  in  the  abdomen  by  an 
Italian  Anarchist,  who  was  al- 
lowed to  approach  the  carriage 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  about  to 
present  a  petition.  -The  wound 
was  fatal,  and  the  President  ex- 
pired within  a  few  hours.  His 
death  produced  a  profound  sen- 
sation, not  merely  in  France,  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  first  considera- 
ble success  which  the  Anarchist 
party  has  achieved  since  the  Ni- 
hilists blew  up  the  Czar.  Since 
then,  the  party  of  dynamite  has 
succeeded  in  achieving  nothing 
beyond  the  wholesale  murder  of 
persons  of  no  political  impor- 
tance. It  is  notable  to  remark 
that  in  achieving  their  first  con- 
siderable success  they  have  aban- 
doned their  favorite  weaj)on  and 
fallen  back  upon  the  primitive 
dagger.  It  is  one  more  illustration  of  the  fact  that  if 
an  assassin  is  willing  to  give  his  life  for  that  of  his 
victim  he  can  almost  always  make  the  exchange. 

Assassinationa    Monday's  papers,  which  published  the 
and  Colliery      report  of  the  assassiiuitiou  of  M.  Car 

Explosions.  ,         ,  1  1-    I      1     »»  i.        u 

not,  also  publisluHl  the  report  ot  a 
frightful  colliery  explosion  in  South  Wales,  which 
cost  the  \ivvH  of  some  250  miners.  It  was  honible, 
but  as  mankind  has  coint*  to  rt^gard  explosions  of  gas 
as  among  the  inevitable  incidents  of  coal  wiiniing,  the 
catustroidio  t^xcittul  lu)  feeling  bt^yond  t»ne  ot  rt»grt»t 
for  the  slain  ami  of  sympathy  for  th»»ir  families,  lu 
tim(\  we  shall  probably  take  th(«  suine  philoHitiUiic 
view  of  Ananhist  outrages.  In  Hociety,  a.s  in  ciuU 
niineM,  there  t^xist  a  certain  nuniberof  e.\pli>Mtvti  elt>- 
intuits.      AgaiiiHt  them*  wo  must  tuko  Huoh  prtvHU- 


M.   CASIMIR-PERIER,   NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 


tions  as  science  and  experience  suggest,  but  it  seems 
to  be  only  too  certain  that  whatever  we  do  there  are 
sure  to  be  flaws  now  and  then,  and  assassinations,  like 
colliery  explosions,  will  occasionally  take  place. 
Anarchy  will  have  to  multiply  many  times  before  the 
Anarchist  risk  can  be  counted  as  more  than  a  small 
percentage  of  the  risk  which  every  miner  faces  with- 
out a  thought,  and  without  even  feeling  himself  a 
brave  man  for  doing  so.  Men  will  begin  to  look  at 
the  risk  of  assassination  with  the  same  vigilant  non- 
chalance with  which  our  miners  regard  the  risk  of 
exxjlosion,  and  when  assassination  comes  they  will  act 
with  the  same  cool-headedness. 

So  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present  the  results 
with  France,    which  have  followed  the  assassination  of 

M.  Camot  have  been  exactly  the  opposite 
of  those  which  were  intended  by  his  assassin.  The 
murder  created  a  XJ^rfect  explosion  of  sympathy 
throughout  the  world,  and  France,  for  the  first  time 
in  this  generation,  found  herself  overwhelmed  with 
demonstrations  of  sincere  sympathy,  not  merely  from 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  but  more  especially 
from  thowi  jxiwers  which  she  chooses  to  regard  as 
her  hereditary  foes.  The  funeral  of  M.  Camot  on 
Sunday,  July  1,  was  the  occasion  of  an  intcnnational 
demonstration  of  good  feeling,  the  like  of  which  has 
not  >>een  seen  in  our  time.  All  Paris  turned  out  to 
W!e  the  remains  of  the  mnrdered  Pr(!sident  conveyed 
from  the  VAynh'.  to  thie  I'antli^on  ;  every  gov(.'rnnient 
and  every  niJer  in  Eurof;e  contributed  to  rear  the 
mountiiin  of  f1f>ral  wreaths,  which  are  the  acc<;pted 


form  of  conveying  assurances  of  sympathy  and  re- 
gret. So  far,  therefore,  from  shaking  the  established 
order  in  France,  the  assassin's  knife  has  helped  to 
solidify  the  Republic  more  firmly  than  before. 


Election 

of  the 

New  President. 


According  to  the  French  constitution, 
when  a  President  dies  his  successor 
must  be  elected  within  three  days.  The 
Chamber  and  Senate  met  together  at  Versailles,  and 
on  the  first  ballot  elected  M.  Casimir-Perier  as  Presi- 
dent by  451  votes  out  of  a  total  of  852  votes.  M.  Bris- 
son,  who  was  supported  by  the  Radicals  and  Social- 
ists, received  194  votes,  while  M.  Dupuy,  who  was 
run  as  a  second  Republican  candidate  in  case  M.  Casi- 
mir-Perier did  not  secure  an  absolute  majority  on  the 
first  ballot,  only  received  95  votes.  It  is  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  gain  to  France  in  this  sudden  elec- 
tion of  her  President.  In  place  of  months  of  agita- 
tion and  intrigue,  the  decisive  choice  was  precipi- 
tated in  a  day,  and  the  result  could  hardly  have  been 
imxjroved  upon  if  the  electoral*  period  had  been  ex- 
tended for  six  months.  M.  Carnot,  according  to  the 
usual  ojnnion,  was  a  somewhat  stolid,  although  an 
honest  and  i)acific  President.  Lord  Salisbury  bore 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  influence  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent in  the  cause  of  peace.  There  was  notliing  in  his 
life  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  which  has  been  provoked 
by  the  cruelty  and  suddenness  of  his  death.  The 
new  Pr(}sid(^nt  is  a  stat(!snian  l)y  heredity,  his  fath(T 
and  grandfather  before  him  liaving  boon  Ministers  of 
France.  During  the  short  period  when  he  was  re- 
cently Prime  Minister,  he  showed  himself  to  bean 
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honest  and  capable  man,  who  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  kept  the  prancing  jingoes  of  the  colonial 
class  within  bounds.  His  instincts  are  pacific,  and 
although  he  is  regai'ded  by  the  Socialists  with  a  de- 
testation which  mine  owners  seem  to  excite  in  France 
more  than  any  other  country,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  will  not  be  as  good  a  President  as 
France  could  have  found. 

The  Jiitinq  of  ^^  ^^  interesting  to  note  that  M.  Casi- 
Casimir-Perier  mir-Perier  would  never  have  been 
and  /ts  Results,  pi-ggident  had  he  not  been  early  dis- 
appointed in  love.  In  his  youth  M.  Casimir-Perier 
was  a  Conservative,  and  as  the  representative  of  a 
family  which  had  twice  held  the  first  place  in  France, 
and  was  very  wealthy  to  boot,  the  aristocrats  of  the 
faubourgs  were  willing  to  overlook  his  lack  of  blue 
blood  and  welcomed  him  to  their  exclusive  salons. 
By  way  of  cementing  this  alliance  a  marriage  was 
proposed  between  him  and  a  young  lady  of  a  noble 
family.  But  at  the  last  moment  the  young  lady,  or, 
rather,  her  parents,  threw  M.  Casimir-Perier  over 
and  married  her  to  the  son  of  a  duke.  The  blow 
was  a  severe  one,  and  M.  Casimir-Perier  took  it  so 
much  to  heart  that  he  there  and  then  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Conservatives,  forsook  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  and  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 
Republicans.  He  was  in  those  days  thought  to  be  an 
advanced  Republican,  but  his  radicalism' was  prob- 
ably assumed  in  order  to  emphasize  the  disgust  which 
he  felt  at  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  treated  by 
his  quondam  friends.  As  the  years  passed  and  the 
bitterness  of  the  disappointment  was  forgotten,  he 
became  more  and  more  moderate,  and  at  present  he 
is  what  the  English  would  regard  as  a  Republican 
somewhat  after  the  Hartington  stamp — which  is  by 
no  means  the  worst  kind  for  France  to-day. 

The  Anarchists  succeeded  in  their  at- 

slgnorTrisp"  *^^^  ^^  ^^-  Camot.  They  failed  in 
their  attempt  to  kill  Signor  Crispi. 
Gunpowder,  although  tolerably  effective, — much 
more  so  than  dynamite  (witness  the  murders  of 
Lincoln,  Garfield,  and  Carter  Harrison  in  America), 
— is  not  so  sure  as  the  dagger.  The  disadvantage  of 
the  latter,  from  the  assassin's  point  of  view,  is  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  escape  after  shooting  than  after 
stabbing.  Signor  Crispi's  assailant  missed  his  mark, 
and  was  arrested  by  Signor  Crispi  himself  and  handed 
over  to  the  police.  TluTe  is  no  such  specific  for  ex- 
citing symi)athy  as  an  abortive  attempt  at  assassina- 
tion. Signor  Crispi  was  overwhelmed  with  telegrams 
of  congratulation,  and  his  seat  in  the  saddle  has  been 
unmistakably  strengtheiicd  by  the  attempt  to  take 
his  life.  The  risk  that  rulers  run  from  the  microbe 
of  assHSHination  is  increasing,  but  it  is  still  compara- 
tively inliiiiteHiiml  compared  with  tlie  risk  they  face 
uiutoncernedly  from  the  microbe  bred  in  the  Hewers. 
If  any  one  doubt  it,  h't  him  ask  any  insurance  ofllce 
the  difTerence  l»etween  the  pieniiiiiu  which  they 
wonM  charKe  for  iriMuring  M.  CaHimir-l*Arler  uk'aiuMt 
aMHaMHinatlon  or  ngaiiist  zymotii^  dlseiiMe.  AsHaHHina- 
tiou  illlpre^'HeH  the  iiiiiigiiuition  more  than  ty[>hoid 
fever,  but  It  Im  not  half  mo  deadly. 


1 


THE  IIKRMAN    EMPKROR. 
CVho  Latest  Porlrtiit.) 

n  ;         *    The  (itMiiian  Em|M<ror.  who  lias  Wvu  pluv- 

Doings   of  '  ' 

the  nomenally  quiet  of  lute,  did  a  jjiHul  Htroke 
Kaia«r.  ^^  busijiess  for  tilt)  |H^ace  i>f  Eurv»j>e,  whiclv 
depends  upon  the  temper  of  FriUKV,  by  ivniittiuK 
tiie  sentences  pa>.sed  at  Leip^ic  on  twi»  FitMuh  I'rticen* 
convicted  of  acting  as  spies  in  Gt^riimny.  Ho  did 
this  as  a  gracefid  means  of  shiiwing  how  much  ho 
HVUipathizeil  with  I'lanet*  on  th»»  »leath  k\(  her  Trt'**! 
dt«nt.  He  also  did  i\  wise  X\\\\\^  wlioii  ho  Iukk^'^I 
hitadlong  into  a  tspeeeh  whicli  he  dellveivd  Ht  M  UA\a1 
baittiuet  a  refertMiee  to  the  tlK'hltMK  alUantv  which 
t«xlHt(Hl  In  ol«l  tiuiert  )H«twt«en  Kn^himt  tuul  Uoriumijr. 
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It  was  a  significant  hint  to  the  assurance  of  the  two 
countries  that,  although  the  Kaiser  might  have  been 
overborne  by  his  colonials  in  the  matter  of  the 
Anglo-Congolese  agreement,  the  relations  between 
the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  London  are  as  good  as  ever. 
Despite  the  ingenious  and  elaborate  parallel  drawn 
between  William  II  and  Caligula,  people  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  that  the  quondam  Shouting  Em- 
peror counts  second  to  the  Russian  Czar  among  the 
securities  for  European  peace. 

Francis  Joseph    ^^   Hungary  the  dispute  between  the 
and  Liberal  majority  in  the  Lower  House 

the  Magnates.  ^^^  ^^^  clerical  majority  in  the  House 
of  Magnates  over  the  Civil  Marriage  bill  has  been 
settled  in  favor  of  the  Commons.  Francis  Joseph 
tried  at  first,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  replace  Dr.  Wekerle 
by  a  Prime  Minister  who  would  not  be  upset  the  first 
day  he  faced  the  Liberal  majority.  Finding  that 
there  was  no  other  course,  he  reinstated  Dr.  Wekerle 


DR.    ALEXANDER    WEKERLE. 

with  a  slightly  modified  Cabinet,  and  intimated  to 
the  Magnates  that  it  was  his  will  the  Civil  Marriage 
bill  should  pass.  To  the  last  moment  the  clericals 
showed  fight,  ultimately  some  members  of  the  ma- 
jority abstained  from  voting,  and  the  bill  passed  by 
a  small  majority.  There  was  wild  enthusiasm  among 
the  Liberals,  deep  and  bitter  chagrin  among  the 
clergy.  The  net  result,  as  usual  in  these  democratic 
days,  is  that  the  monarchy  once  more  strengthened 
its  hold  upon  the  i)eople  by  proving  itself  an  indis- 
pensable ally — not  to  say  instrument — in  reducing  to 
obedience  a  recalcitrant, aristocracy.  Even  Mr.  La- 
bouchere  admits  that  without  the  Crown  he  could  do 
nothing  against  the  Peers. 

The  Veto      ^^    England    the    camiiaign    against   the 
of  Peers  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  much 

e  nera.  progress.  A  conference,  sunnnoned  by 
the  Liberal  caucus,  was  held  at  Leeds  in  June  to  con- 
sider whatshoiild  be  done  to  bring  the  P<;«;rs  to  their 
knees.     After  hearing  many  speeches  the  conference 


unanimously  decided  that  the  right  thing  to  do  was 
that  Ministers  should  introduce  a  bill  abolishing  the 
veto  of  the  House  of  Lords.  When  any  bill  passed 
by  the  Commons  is  rejected  by  the  Lords,  the  Com- 
mons, according  to  this  scheme,  would  have  the  right 
to  send  the  bill  back  by  passing  a  resolution  to  that 
effect.  Then  the  bill  would  receive  the  royal  assent 
without  reference  to  anything  the  Peers  might  do  or 
say.  This  is  a  very  pretty  little  plan,  reminding  one 
of  the  admirable  scheme  adopted  by  the  conference 
which  the  mice  held — possibly  at  Leeds — when  it  was 
decided  to  bell  the  cat.  It  is  obvious  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  veto  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  abo- 
lition of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  for  its  effect  would  be 
to  give  sole  power  to  legislate  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whenever  it  chose  to  read  a  bill  a  fourth 
time,  after  it  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

Sir  William  Ministers  meanwhile  have  not  been  faring 
Harcourt's  altogether  badly.  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  whose 
'''  star  seems  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  Budget  accepted  with  a  few 
modifications  here  and  there  which  Mr.  Balfour  en- 
fored,  but  the  crucial  difficulties  about  the  beer  and 
spirit  duties  were  overcome  with  ease.  Sir  W.  Har- 
court, by  concentrating  all  his  attention  on  the  bill 
and  being  besides  very  ably  coached  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Milner,  was  able  to  achieve  a  series  of  parliamentary 
successes,  over  which  the  party  is  just  now  rejoicing 
with  grateful  hearts.  This  had  an  unexpected  result. 
Sir  William,  instead  of  being  desirous  of  retiring  to 
cultivate  his,  roses  at  Malv^ood,  is  now  somewhat 
reconciled  to  political  life.  He  has  had  his  way,  he 
has  scored  a  great  success.  When  the  party  is  once 
more  in  opposition,  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  will 
have  to  be  done  in  the  Commons,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Commons 
will  tend  to  overshadow  the  nominal  chief  of  the 
party  who  is  interned  in  the  gilded  sarcophagus. 


His 


If  Sir  W.  Harcourt  had  retired,  the  choice 
Successor    ^^  *^®  leadership  in  the  Commons  would 

have  been  between  Mr.  Campbell-Banner- 
man  and  Mr.  Morley.  There  would  have  been  then, 
as  now,  no  choice  as  to  the  leadership  in  the  Con- 
stituencies. Mr.  Morley's  position  on  the  platform 
is  now  unquestioned.  Upon  him  have  fallen  the 
mantles  of  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright.  He 
represents  both  the  moral  enthusiasm  and  the  power 
of  eloquence  of  his  party.  But  for  tiiat  very  reason 
it  would  be  a  reckless  and  wicked  waste  to  use  him 
up  in  the  treadmill  of  leadershii)  in  the  House.  The 
true  course,  and  by  far  the  best  course  for  Mr.  Mor- 
ley himself,  would  be  for  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
to  serve  tabhis  like  the  deacons  in  the  Early  Christian 
Church,  while  Mr.  Morley,  like  the  apostles,  devoted 
his  great  gifts  to  the  edifying  of  the  brethren  in  their 
most  holy  faith.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  is  the 
Liberal  W.  II.  Smith,  but  much  cleverer,  althougli 
more  sluggisli  than  his  jnototype.  Like  all  otlier 
stat(!Hm(;n  of  first  rank  -llartington,  Balfour  and 
Morley — he  has  undergone  the  trial  by  ordeal,  liav- 
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ing  for  a  short  time  filled  very  creditably  the  Irish 
Secretaryship. 


The  Budget 

and  the 
Elections, 


The  Liberals  imagine  that  their  Budget  is 
as  popular  in  the  country  as  it  is  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  landed  interest 
is  paying  the  penalty  of  monopoly.  If  thirty  years 
ago  the  landlords  had  listened  to  Bright  and  Cobden 
and  reinforced  their  ranks  by  multiplying  the  owners 
of  allotments  and  small  farms,  there  is  nothing  more 
certain  than  that  SirW.  Harcourt  would  never  have 
introduced  this  year's  Budget.  But  the  cadres  of 
landowners  have  been  depleted,  and  the  landowners 
have  no  cohort  of  yeomen  ready  to  do  battle  in  their 
cause.  Now  is  the  hour  of  their  adversity,  and  in 
their  desolation  and  distress  they  may  well  sigh,  al- 
though they  sigh  in  vain,  for  the  stout  retainers  whom 
they  might  so  easily  have  reared  to  do  battle  like 
French  peasants  for  the  relief  of  the  land. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt  calculates  upon  their 
Fate  of  weakness,  and  his  Budget  is  framed  upon 
Chatswotth.  ^^le  popular  delusion  that  the  owners  of 
agricultural  land  are  wealthy.  The  fact  that  even  so 
wealthy  a  peer  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  of 
opinion  that  the  new  succession  duty  will  render  it 
impossible  for  his  successor  to  maintain  Chatsworth 
and  Devonshire  House  will  give  many  people  pause 
who  have  hitherto  failed  to  realize  what  are  the  terms 
of  the  bargain  between  the  peers  and  the  people.  Mr. 
Morley,  speaking  at  Rotherham,  endeavored  to  turn 
the  Duke's  argument  by  saying  that  if  Chatsworth 
was  kept  open  by  exempting  its  owner  from  his  fair 
share  of  taxation,  then  Chatsworth  was  really  main- 
tained by  the  State.  The  fact  is  that  English  nobles 
in  return  for  various  exemptions  and  privileges  have 
regarded  themselves  as  bound  to  maintain,  often  at  a 
heavy  financial  loss,  certain  historic  houses,  full  of 
artistic  treasures  and  famous  heirlooms,  as  popular 
show-places  and  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  state  and 
majesty  of  English  life.  Deprive  them  of  these 
exemi)tions  and  privileges  and  they  can  no  longer 
maintain  the  burden  of  their  own  magnificence. 
The  British  elector  has  not  realized  that.  He  is 
going  to  eat  his  cake,  and  he  imagines  he  is 
going  to  have  it  all  the  time.     But  that  is  impossible. 

A  A  k  rd  The  An glo- Congolese  agreement,  although 
Lapse  insignificant  itself,  has  exposed  the  Brit- 
of  Memory,  -^^j^  Government  to  a  disagreealjle  reverse. 
Lord  Kimberley,  who  is  new  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
concluded  an  agreement  in  comi)loto  forgetfulness  of 
the  fact  that  four  years  ago  England  had  entered 
into  an  understanding  with  Germany  which  was  in- 
consistent with  thf)  third  article  of  the  new  conven- 
tion, by  whicli  tlie  (Jongo  State  leased  to  England  a 
Ktrip  of  land  coteririinous  with  the  German  sphere  of 
influence.  Sir  Philip  Currie,  who  left  the  Foreign 
Office  for  (yonntantinople,  would  no  doubt  have  saved 
Lord  KirnV>*;rley  from  this  blunder  had  he  been  at 
hr;Tn*;  ;  but  with  a  nf;w  Foreign  MiniHtfjr  and  a  new 
Permanent  IJrjder-Se(;retary  there  was  a  brejw;}!  in 
the  fM^ntinuity  of  the  memory  of  the  Foreign  Office. 


Germany  also  seems  to  have  suffered  in  the  same 
way,  for  when  the  convention  was  submitted  to  Ber- 
lin no  objection  was  taken  to  it.  It  was  only  when 
the  German  colonial  party  waxed  wroth  and  made  a 
row  that  Germany  oi)posed  the  convention.  They 
had  an  unanswerable  argument,  and  as  soon  as 
this  was  pointed  out  the  third  article  was  dropx)ed 
and  England  and  Germany  were  once  more  in  ac- 
cord. This,  however,  did  not  facilitate  Lord  Duf- 
f  erin's  negotiations  with  M.  Hanotaux.     The  French 


M.    HANOTAUX, 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

maintain  that  England  must  give  way  to  them  as 
she  has  given  way  to  Germany.  It  is  replied  that 
she  gave  way  to  Germany  because  inadvertently  the 
convention  was  in  opposition  to  the  Anglo-German 
convention  which  France  had  refused  to  recognize. 

The  Old  and  the      '^^®    death   of  Lord    Chief   Justice 
New  Lord  Chief     Coleiidge    has    removed    from     the 

Justice  of  England.   ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^    ^^^^    f^^,    .^^^^^  ^^^ 

took  a  keen  interest  in  public  affairs.  As  his  sym- 
pathies were  usually  on  the  Liberal  side  this  rendered 
him  all  the  more  conspicuous,  for  Liberalism  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  the  prevailing  note  among  the 
wearers  of  the  judicial  ermine.  He  is  succeeded  as 
Lord  Chief  Justice  by  Lord  Russell,  better  known  as 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  who  never  took  his  seat  as  Lord 
Justice  of  Appeal.  England  has,  therefore,  an  Irish- 
man as  L(jrd  Chief  Justice,  a  Jew  as  Lord  Chancellor, 
a  Scotchman  as  Prime  Minister,  and  is  likely  to  have 
another  as  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
Sir  William  Harcourt  retire.  The  monopoly  of  all 
the  high  posts  of  the  Emijire  by  St;otchmen  or  Irish- 
m(;n  suggests  that  the  ICnglish  will  be  of  as  little 
account  in  their  own  country  as  Americans  are  in 
their  city  government. 


THl.    QlJhhN    AND   TMI-.    MRINCL    OV   WAILS. 


(Tl»<»  l.atiiHl  l'urtittlt«  » 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


June  20.— The  Republicans  of  California  nominate  M. 
M.  Estee  for  Governor,  and  place  a  free  coinage  plank  ia 
their  platform  ;  Vermont  Republicans  nominate  U.  A. 
"Woodbury  for  Governor,  and  declare  in  favor  of  a  con- 
tinued and  extended  use  of  silver  on  a  parity  with  gold. 
Two  thousand  delegates  of  the  National  Liberal  Fed- 
eration meet  in  Leeds  and  pass  resolutions  in  favor  of 

abolishing  the  veto  power  of  the  House  of  Lords The 

difficulty  between  England  and  Germany  settled  by  the 
former  canceling  the  third  article  of  the  Congo  treaty  —  A 
Papal  Encyclical  dealing  largely  with  the  question  of  re- 

tmion  published ix  thousand  bakers  strike  in  Lisbon. 

Senor  Lorena,  ex-President  of  the  rebel  government 

of  Brazil,  is  executed. 

June  21. — Governor  Pattison  orders  out  two  regiments 
and  a  troop  of  cavalry  to  suppress  rioting  in  Jefferson 


HON.    SANFORD  B.    DOLE. 
President  Hawaiian  Republic. 

County,  Pennsylvania Fire  in  the  FinsVniry  district  of 

London  causes  a  loss  of  over  $1,0(X),000 Tho  Civil  Mar- 
riage bill  is  i)aHHed  by  thf;  Hungarian  House  of  Magnates. 

Earthquake  shocks  in  Japan  cause  great  damag(5 

New  Z^^aland   Parliament    opened  by  the  (jfoveriior. . . . 
DemonstratioDH  in  Transvaal  against  the  "  cominanchrisr- 

ing  "  of  British  snl^jet^ts Thf;  n«;w  Snltan  of  Morocco 

(jfivefl  orders  for  the  payment  to  Spain  of  t  lie  Melilla  in- 
demnity. 
June  22.— The  Hatch  Anti-Option  bill  is  i)aHHed  by  tho 

Houw5 Riot^'TH  in   the   rirrfirflcld-JcfTfirHrm    district  of 

Pennsylvania  are  held  in  check  by  tlie  arrival  of  Htatc 
trr)oy>H  ;  the  ba^^kbone  of  tho    strike    is  broken The 


American  Railway  Union  declares  a  boycott  on  Pullman 
cars  throughout  the  United  States,  to  go  into  effect  June 
26.... Congress  on  University  Extension  opened  at  the 
London  University The  Khedive  sails  for  Constanti- 
nople, but  his  European  tour  is  vetoed  by  the  Sultan 

Herr  von  Kotze,  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  at  the  German 
Court,  arrested   on  a  charge  of  circulating  anonymous 

slanders Over  5,000  Japanese  troops  landed  in  Corea. 

Scottish  Miners'  Federation    refuse  arbitration,  but 

refer  dispute  to  Conciliation  Board. 

June  23. — Adjutant-General  Tarsney,  of  Colorado,  is 
tarred  and  feathered  by  masked  men  at  Colorado  Springs. 
. . .  .The  American  Derby,  at  Washington  Park,  Chicago, 
is  won  by  Rey  el  Santa  Anita;  Senator  Grady  aecond. 

The  Duchess  of  York  delivered  of  a  son Terrible 

explosion  at  the  Albion  Colliery,  near  Pontypridd,  Wales ; 
257  lives  lost. 

June  24. — President  Carnot,  of  France,  is  fatally  stabbed 
at  Lyons  by  an  Italian  Anarchist  named  Santo..  ..More 
than  forty  lives  are  lost  by  the  sinking  of  a  tug  near 
Sandy  Hook  ;  other  fatal  accidents  in  and  about  New  York 
Harbor. 

June  25. — The  taking  of  testimony  is  begun  in  the  tiial 
at  Chicago  to  determine  the  sanity  of  Prendergast,  the 

murderer  of  Mayor  Carter  Harrison Both  Houses  of 

Congress  adjourn  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Presi- 
dent Carnot  of  France The  body  of  President  Carnot 

leaves  Lyons  for  Paris  ;  there  are  anti-Italian  demonstra- 
tions in  Paris  and  Lyons The  Peary  auxiliary  expedi- 
tion arrives  at  St.   John's,   N.   F New  South  Wales 

Parliament  dissolved. 

June  26. — The  Senate  bill  making  Labor  Day  (the  first 
Monday  in  September)  a  legal  holiday  is  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives..  ..The  National  Republican 
League  Convention  opens  in  Denver. ...The  threatened 
boycott  of  the  Pullman  car  service  is  ordered  by  the 

American  Railway  Union Miners  in  Indiana  return  to 

work,  the  employers  having  agreed  to  their  demands. . . . 
President  Cleveland,  in  an  interview,  reiterates  his 
pledge  to  protect  the  national  credit  at  all  hazards.... 

Anti-I,talian  riots  continue  in  France The  body  of 

President  Carnot  arrives  in  Paris  from  Lyons,  and  lies  in 

state  in  the  Palace  of  the  Elys^e Sixty  thousand  Scotch 

coal  miners  go  on  strike The  Japanese  army  occupies 

the  ca  pital  of  Corea  ;  the  King  is  virtually  a  prisoner 

Provisional  government  formed  in  Salvador. 

June  27. — The  American  Railway  Union's  Pullman  boy- 
cott is  extended  to  all  the  principal  railroads  entering 
Cyhicago William  M.  Singerly  nominated  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Democrats  for  Governor. ..  .Illinois  Democrats 
indorse  the  national  administration  only  so  far  as  it  has 
observed  the  Chicago  i)latform,  and  nominate  Franklin 

MacVeagh  for  U.  S.  Senator Commencement  exercises 

are  held  at  Yale,  Harvard,  and  other  institutions.... M. 
Casimir-Pi'iricr  is  electc^d  President  of  France  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  at  Versailles  on  tho  first  ballot. . .  .Formal 
aimouncement  is  made  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  determination 
not  to  be  again  a  candidate  for  P.uliament The  Bel- 
gian Senat(5  passes  an  (!l(H',toral  n^fofni  bill. 

.Tune  28.— TImj  railway  strik(i  extcixlH  to  twenty  West- 
ern roa  s,  and  stops  trafTic  from  San  Fran<;isco  to  C^hi- 
cago. . .  .The  New  Mexico  Statehood  bill  is  passed  by  t}i<< 
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House  ;  the  Senate  rejects  Mr.  Hill's  motion  to  strike  out 
the  income  tax  sections  from  the  tariff  bill,  yeas,  23  ; 

nays,  40 Yale  is  victorious  in  the  boat  races  at  New 

London Bowdoin  College  -celebrates  its  centennial 

Michigan  Democrats  nominate  Spencer  O.  Fisher  for 
Governor President  Casimir-P^  ier  accepts  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Dupuy  Cabinet,  and  asks  M.  Burdeau  to 

form  a  new  government The  Intercolonial  Conference 

at  Ottawa  is  opened. 

June  29.— Operations  of  Western  railroads  are  further 
crippled  by  additions  to  the  ranks  of  the  strikers Tar- 
iff bill  reported  to  the  Senate  by  Committee  of  the  "Whole. 
The  State  Senate's  committee  charged  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  New  York  City  police  department  ad- 
jouras  till  September  10,  after  eliciting  a  mass  of  testi- 
mony as  to  police  blackmail  levied  on  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens  Financial  proposals  of   the   Italian  government 

passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies M.  Burdeau  de- 
clines the  French  Premiership. 

June  30. — Three  passenger  trains  equipped  with  Pull- 
man cars  are  wrecked  a't  Chicago  by  strikers Premier 

Dupuy  decides  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  French  Cabi- 
net  Emperor  William,  of  Germany,   and  the  French 

Ambassador    discuss    a   plan    for   international    action 

against  Anarchists Twelve  cases  of  cholera  reported  at 

Cronstadt Opaning  of  the  Tower  Bridge,  London,  by 

the  Prince  of  Wales Lord  Russell,  of  Killowen,  better 

known  as  Sir  Charles  Russell,  appointed  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

July  1. — The  government  at  Washington  taljes  steps  to 
enforce  the  laws  relating  to  the  carrying  of  mails  on 
Western  railroads,  appointing  special  counsel  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  seven  strike  leaders  are  under  arrest  in  Chicago, 

and  nine  in  Hammond,  Ind The  funeral  of  President 

Carnot  takes  place  in  Paris  ;  services  are  held  in  other 

European  capitals  and  at  Washington,  D.  C Bandi,  an 

editor,  is  fatally  stabbed  at  Leghorn,  it  is  believed  by  an 
Anarchist, 

July  2. — The  United  States  Courts  in  Chicago  issue  a 
sweeping  injunction  against  the  railway  strikers  ;  Illinois 
militia  go  into  active  service  ;  Federal  troops  are  ordered 
out  in  Colorado. ..  .Further  disturbances  in  the  coke  re- 
gion   The  sugar  schedule  of  the  Senate  tariff  bill  is 

amended  so  as  to  put  it  in  effect  immediately  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  bill,  instead  of  in  1895 The  British  budget 

bill  passes  the  committee  stage  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

July  3.— Judge  Woods,  of  the  United  States  Court, 
grants  a  restraining  or  er  to  every  railroad  in  Indiana. 

. .  .The  Senate  tariff"  bill  is  passed  by  a  vote  of  39  to  34, 
Mr.  Hill  being  the  only  Democrat  who  votes  in  the  nega- 
tive  Prendergast,  the  murderer  of  Carter  Harrison,  is 

declared  sane  by  a  jury  at  Chicago Two  men    are 

kilhid  and  many  injund  in  an  attack  by  a  mob  of 
strikca-H  at  Irouwood,  Mich.,  on  200  (h'i)uty  sheriffs  and  a 

gang  of  non-union  men "  Bat"    hea  is  found  guilty  t)f 

the  murder  of  Robert  Ross  at  the  spring  election  in  Troy, 

N.    Y The   inaugural   address  of    Prt^sident  Casiinir- 

P^irier  is  read  in  tlu^  French  Senate  and  ('hambi^r  of 
Depnti«w 

July  4.-  Home  trainM  in  Chicago  are  moved  und«M'  the 
protection  of  United  States  troojis;  Attorney-Chmenil 
OIney  JHHueH  instructions  to  havn  a  MjMicial  gnind  jury 
HUinnioned    to  indict   President    I)el>H,  of   the   American 

Railway  Union Tlie  day  \t^  «elet>rated  by  Americans  in 

Rnroijcan  cltleH  by  receptionH  on  the  part  of  oltlciul  rep- 
reM4Mitativ(m  of  i\w  Ihilted  Stutcs  and  by  bani|uetH,   ... 


The  new  Hawaiian  Republic  is  prdblaimed,  with  Sanford 
B.  Dole  as  President. 

July  5. — Rioting  and  arson  in  and  about  Chicago  in  con- 
nection with  the  railroad  strike  ;  the  U.  S.  troops  are 
hooted,  but  trains  are  moved  without  shots  being  fired  ; 
reinforcement^  of  troops  are  sent  to  aid  General  Miles  in 
suppressing  rioting  ;    the  tie-up   prevents  shipments  of 

fresh  meat  to  the  seaboard  cities  from  Chicago Six  of 

the  World's  Fair  buildings  are  destroyed  by  fire The 

Britannia  hesits  the  Vigilant  in  the  race  for  the  Muir 
Memorial  Cup  ;  the   Valkyrie  sinks  after  collision  with 

the  Satanita M,    Auguste    Burdeau,    Republican,    is 

elected  President  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  by 
a  vote  of  259  to  157. 

July  6.— A  Chicago  mob  burns  many  cars  along  the  line 
of  the  Pan  Handle  road  ;  warrants  are  sworn  out  for  the 
arrest  of  the  officers  of  the  American  Railway  Union  ; 
Governor  Altgeld  protests  against  interference  by  the 
President,  and  orders  out  two  brigades  of  Illinois  militia. 

Lord  Salisbury  introduces  a  bill  in  the    House  of 

Lords  giving  the  Government  power  to  deal  with  Anarch- 
ists and  alien  paupers. 

July  7. — General  Schofield  orders  United  States  troops 
to  take  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific 
railroads  ;  regulars  fire  on  a  mob  at  Chicago,  wounding  a 

dozen  persons A  motion  to  non-concur  in  the  Senate 

tariff  bill  amendments  is  carried  in  the  House,  and  a 
conference  committee  is  appointed  . .  .The  Britannia  de- 
feats the  Vigilant  in  the  race  for  the  Queen's  Cup  on  the 

Clyde The  Falcon,  with  the  members  of  the  Peary 

auxiliary  expedition  on  board,  sails  from  St.  John's,  N.  F., 
for  Greenland. 

July  8.— President  Cleveland  issues  a  proclamation  call- 
ing on  Chicago  rioters  to  disperse  ;  in  a  pitched  battle 
between  regulars  and  a  mob  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  one  man 
is  killed  and  four  are  wounded  ;  the  Buffalo  members  of 
the  American  Railway  Union  are  ordered  to  strike  . . . 
Severe  anti- Anarchist  measures  are  passed  by  the  Italian 

Chamber There  are  29  fresh  cases  of  cholera  at  St. 

Petersburg. 

July  9. — Cessation  of  rioting  and  disorder  in  Chicago  ; 
the  Pullman  Compiiny  refuses  to  arbitrate  ;  several  roads 
at  Toledo  are  tied  up  ;  the  Pi-esident  issues  a  second 

proclamation,  covering  the  far  West The  i?/*j7aMaiii 

wins  in  the  race  with  the  Vigilayit  on  the  Clyde One 

person  killed  and  several  mjured  by  a  lK>mb  expKvsion  in 

Pilsen The  German  Bundesrath  rejects  the  bill  jmssed 

by  the  Reichstag  to  rej)eal  the  anti-Jesuit  laws. 

July  10.— Debs,  Howard,  and  several  other  Amencau 
Railway  Union  leaders  at  Chicago  are  indicted  by  the 
fed»'ral  grand  jury  for  conspiracy  to  obstruct  the  nuiils 
and  hinder  the  execution  of  the  laws  ;  men  iu  various 
trades  in  Chicago  strike,  and  Sovereign  issues  a  strike 
order  to  the  Knights  of  LabtU" The  Natii>nal  Educa- 
tional Association  met^ts  at  Asbury  I'ark,  N.  J...  The 
convention  to  revise  the  judiciary  system  of  Xt«w  tlorsey 
meets  at  Trenton  . . .  .Tht<  Uritannia  deft>nts  the  \'t(;i/auf 

in  the  race  for  the  Corinthiai»  Cxip  ou  the  Clydn Vii>- 

lent  i^arthquakt*  nhocks  in  (\>nstantinopl««,  causing  \hmiW 
and  gn»at  lt>ss  of  life  ...Anarchist  arresttnl  in  S|wun 
chargtul  with  plotting  ti>  kill  I'ltvsideut  C»uuu»ir-lVnt»r.  of 
France. 

July  11.-  St)Vt»reign'H  ap|H«al  to  the  Knitfhts  of  I«MU>r  to 
strike  nu<<^ts  with  but  ft^^ble  i*««H|H)nH(«   in  ChicaK^v  tr 
unhe«Hl(Hl  in  other  cities  ;  V,  S   tr\K»|>«  iKcupy  l\\t>  >^ 
mento  (Cal  )  railway  station,  which  htw*  tH««<ii  in  tht^  ) 
of  strikers  for  twelve  thiys  ,  the  first   train  whi.'-  ■ 
out  from  S<icrainento  Is  wnvktnl  by  i»trikerM.  th< 
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and  three  soldiers^.being  killed In  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion indorsing  the  action  of  President  Cleveland  in  re- 
gard to  the  railway  strike  is  unanimously  adopted The 

National  Convention  of  the  Young  People's  Societies  of 
Christian  Endeavor  opens  at  Cleveland Minnesota  Re- 
publicans renominate  Governor  Knute  Nelson Earth- 
quake shocks  continue  in  and  about  Constantinople  ; 
many  lives  are  lost,  and  buildings  destroyed The  Bri- 
tannia defeats  the  Vigilant  on  the  Clyde  again. . .  .The  In- 
tercolonial Conference  at  Ottawa  adjourns  after  voting 
in  favor  of  a  colonial  customs  union. 

July  12. — Trains  are  moved  freely  ;  the  general  strike 
by  trades  unions  proves  a  failure  ;  the  strike  by  railway 
employees  breaks  all  along  the  line  ;  "Warden,  an  Amer- 
ican Railway  Union  official,  is  arrested  near  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. ,  as  a  ringleader  of  the  train-wreckers  in  that 

vicinity The  Britannia  defeats  the  Vigilant  for  the 

sixth  time  on  the    Clyde The    French   Chamber    of 

Deputies  rejects  M.  Cavaignac's  proposal  for  an  income 

tax,  and  votes  confidence  in  the  Ministry Germany 

declares  a  tariff  war  against  Spain Fifty-four  deaths 

from  cholera  in  St.  Petersburg. 

July  13. — President  Debs,  of  the  American  Railway 
Union,  offers  to  declare  the  strike  off  if  the  Railway  Gen- 
eral Managers'  Association  will  take  back  the  strikers  to 
work,  but  the  managers  refuse  to  consider  his  proposi- 
tion ;  regulars  fire  into  a  mob  at  Sacramento  (Cal.)  and 
mortally  wound  two  men  ;  George  M.  Pullman  makes 
public  a  statement  describing  the  relations  between  his 
company   and    its    employees,    and    answering   charges 

against  the  management  of  the  town  of  Pullman Pren- 

dergast,  the  assassin  of  Mayor  Carter  Harrison,  is  hanged 
at  Chicago. .  .More  earthquake  shocks  in  Constantinople, 
serving  to  increase  the  panic  among  the  people. 

July  14. — The  striking  members  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Union  return  to  work  in  large  numbers  ;  the  block- 
ade is  broken  on  the  Pacific  coast The  cruiser  Minne- 
apolis proves  herself  the  fastest  warship  afloat,  making 
a  maximum  speed  of  25.20  knots  and  an  average  of  23.20 

knots  on  her  official  trial Britons  resident  on  Corn 

Island,  Mosquito  Territory,  whip  the  Nicaraguan  troops 

stationed  there  and  seize  the  government  offices The 

anniversary  of  the  fall  of 'the  Bastile  is  celebrated 
throughout  France. 

July  15. — One  hundred  armed  men  are  ordered  to  Mc- 
Keesport,  Pa.,  to  protect  the  National  Tube  "Works  from 

strikers Nicaragua  sends  troops  from  various  poijits 

toward  the  Mosquito  coast. 

July  16. — A  mob  of  strikers  attack  a  freight  train  in 
"West  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  are  repulsed  by  troops  ;  twenty- 
one  strikers  are  captured  and  s(;veral  injured  ;  a  Grand 
Trunk  train  is  wrecked  near  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  it  is 

believed  by  strikers;  one  man  is  killed Four  U.   S. 

soldiers  are  killed  and  several  other  per.sons  wounded  by 

the  explosion  of  an  ammunition  wagon  in  Chicago 

Strikers  attack  negro  miners  near  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  six 
d(;athH  result  ...Pennsylvania  coke  workers  vote  to  con- 
tinue   their    strike The    House    of    Representatives 

a^lopts  a  resolution  indorsing  President  Cleveland's  ac- 
tion in  the  recent  railway  strike The  Yale  team  is  de- 
feated in  th(;  athletic  contest  in  England  ;  Oxford  win- 
ning five  contests,  Yale  three,  and  one  being  a  tie The 

liritannia  defeats  the;  Vigilant  in  the  race  for  the  County 

Down  Cup  at   Bangf>r,    In;land The    Italian    Senate 

pftMH*;H  the  anti-anarchist  bill  withrmt  debate. 

July  17.  — Pnrsidont  Debs  and  threr;  othcjr  offit^erH  r)f  the 
ArrKTican  Hailwfiy  Union  are  lodged  in  jail  (having  dn- 
clin*5<l  bail)  on  the  charge  of  having  violated  an  injunction 


of  t'ne  Federal  Court Eight  miners  killed  by  an  explo- 
sion of   giant  powder    near  Hazleton,   Pa President 

Cleveland  signs  the  enabling  act  making  Utah  a  State. 
....  The  Plouse  passes  the  Uniform  Bankruptcy  bill  . . . 
The  Vigilant  wins  the  race  with  the  Britannia  for  the 
Rear  Commodore's  Cup  on  Belfast  Lough Bitter  de- 
bate on  the  anti-anarchist  bill  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  ;  Radicals  make  violent  attacks  on  the  Ministry. 
....  The  budget  bill  is  passed  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons ....  Seventy-nine  deaths  from  cholera  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

July  18.— One  hundred  and  fifty  track  ballasters  re- 
turn to  work  at  Pullman The  strike  at  the  National 

Tube  "Works,  at  McKeesport,  Pa. ,  is  declared  off Mgr. 

SatoUi  confirms  the  decision  of  an  Ohio  bishop  regarding 
the    expulsion  of  liquor  dealers  from  Roman  Catholic 

societies The  Suffrage  Committee  of  the  New  York 

Constitutional  Convention  decides  against  all  woman- 
suffrage  propositions  except  that  to  permit  women  to 

vote    for    School    Commissioners Light    earthquake 

shocks  are  felt  in  parts  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Illinois 

and  Missouri Another  slight  shock  of  earthquake  at 

Constantinople  which  does  little  damage. 

July  19. — The  House  conferrees  on  the  tariff  bill  report 
disagreement  with  the  Senate  amendments  in  toto,  and  a 
letter  is  made  public  from  President  Cleveland  to  Chair- 
man "Wilson,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  depreca- 
ting a  surrender  of  Democratic  tariff  reform  pledges,  es- 
pecially as  regards  raw  materials  ;  the  House  insists  on 
disagreement,  and  reappoints  its  conferrees  —  The  Presi- 
dent nominates  Clifton  R.  Breckinridge,  of  Arkansas,  as 

Minister  to  Russia  to  succeed  Andrew  D.  White The 

United  States  troops  and  a  part  of  the  Illinois  militia 
leave  Chicago  ;  a  number  of  indictments  are  returned  by 

the  special  grand  jury The  Education  Committee  of 

the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  decides  to  re- 
port a  section  to  prevent  sectarian  school  appropriations. 

The  annual  "Wagner  musical  festival  is  opened    at 

Baireuth  with  a  performance  of  "  Parsifal,"  conducted  by 

Hermann  Levi,  of  Munich The  Anarchist  who  shot  at 

Premier  Crispi  in  Rome  is  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  soli- 
tary confine  nent. 

July  20. — An  explosion  of  powder  at  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga., 
fatally  injures  the  sergeant  in  charge,   badly  burns  a 

woman,  and  sets  fire  to  the  fort President  Cleveland's 

letter  to  Chairman  Wilson  is  the  subject  of  sharp  debate 

in  the  Senate The  appointment  of  Percy  Sanderson  as 

British  Consul-General  at  New  York,  to  succeed  Sir 
William  Lane  Booker,  resigned,  is  announced  in  London. 

Cholera  is  abating  in  St.  Petersburg The  Britannia 

defeats  the    Vigilant   in  a  race  over  the    Dublin    Bay 

course The  quarter-centenary  of  submarine  telegraphy 

to  the  far  east  is  celebrated  at  London. 


OBITUARY. 

June  20. — Ex-Senator  Bishop  W.  Perkins,  of  Kansas 

Col.  Virgil  Powers,  State  Railway  Commissioner  of 
Georgia. 

June  21.— Herbert  Tuttle,  Professor  of  Modern  History 
in  Cornell  University,  author  of  a  history  of  Prussia. 

June  22. —Lord  Forester,  Canon  of  York Alfred  Post 

Burbank,  reader  and  actor John  W.   Hall,   treasurer 

of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  R.R Archbishop  Tach6, 

of  St.  Bonifac<!,  (>ana(la. 

June  2.''>.— Madam  Mari(itta  Alboni,  the  celebrated  con- 
tralto   singer Princti    Ijadishis    Czartoryski James 

Roid,  Lord  D(;an  of  (iuild,  dHasgovv. 

June    24. — M.   Sadi    Carnot,    President  of  France .... 
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George  P.  A.  Healey.  the  portrait  painter,  of  Chicago 

Col.    Wm.    F.    Wheeler,    a    Minnesota    pioneer Rev. 

Luther  Clapp,  a  pioneer  preacher  of  Wisconsin. 
June    2.5.— Egisto    P.    Fabbri,    a    well-known    Italian 

banker  of  New  York  City Judge  John  D.  Finney,  of 

St.  Louis,  founder  of  the  Society  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
Patrick  —  Nicholas  B.  Kittell,  portrait  painter. 


THE  LATE  MR.   C.    H.    PEARSON,  LL.D., 
Author  of  ••  National  Life  and  Character." 

June  26.— John  Egan,  ex-Speaker  of  the  New  Jersey 
Assembly. 

June  28.— Rear- Admiral  William  Grenville  Temple,  U. 
S.  N.  (retired),  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars. 

Major  Francis  H.  Fleming,  of  North  Adams,  Mass., 

who  served  in  the  navy  during  the  Mexican  War  and 

commanded  cavalry  in  the  Civil  War The  Rev.  Dr. 

Henry  Carrington  Alexander,  a  Presbyterian  theologian. 

June  29. — Lord  Charles  James  Fox  Russell,  son  of  the 


sixth  Duke  of  Bedford Mrs.  Sallie  Chapman  Gordon 

Law,  known  throughout  the  South  as  the  "  Mother  of  the 
Confederacy,"  prominent  in  hospital  work  during  the  war. 

July  L — William  G.  Greene,  of  Illinois,  an  associate  of 
Lincoln  and  Yates ....  Peter  Butler,  a  well-known  Boston 
merchant. 

July  2.— M.  Francois  Augustine  Henri  Aubepin,  ex- 
President  Tribunal  of  the  Seine. 

July  4.— Ex-Governor  Edwin  B.  Winans,  of  Michigan. 
— James  Sullivan,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune^  President 
of  the  Chicago  Press  Club. 

July  5.— Sir  Austen  Henry  Layard,  the  Orientalist. 

July  6.— Representative  Marcus  C.  Lisle,  of  the  tenth 
Kentucky  district. 

July  7.— George  M.  McComas,  for  many  years  deputy 
collector  of  the  port  of  Baltimore. 

July  10. — Col.  Thornton  A.  Washington,  a  great-grand- 
son of  the  oldest  brother  of  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States 

July  11. — General  James  B.  Fry,  Provost-Marshal-Gen- 
eral during  the  Civil  War. 

July  12. — George  H.  Williams,  Professor  of  Organic 
Geology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

July  13.— George  Rex  Graham,  a  pioneer  publisher  of 
American  magazine  literature. 

July  14. — Francis  A.  Crook,  a  well-known  citizen  of 
Baltimore. 

July  15.— Herr  Piglheim,  a  conspicuous  South  German 

painter Dr.   Joseph  Pagani,   a   distinguished    Boston 

physician. 

July  16.— Princess  Marcelline  Czartoryska,  of  Cracow, 
pupil  and  friend  of  Chopin. 

July  17. — Baron  Beyens,  Belgian  Minister  to  France 

Herr  Joseph  Hyrtl,  the  distinguished  Austrian  anatomist. 

Charles  M.  R.  Leconte  de  Lisle,  poet  and  member  of 

the  French  Academy. 

July  18. — Warren  Nichols,  a  well-known  organist  of 
Baltimore. 

July  20.— Edmond  Jean  Baptiste  Guillaume,  of  Paris,  a 
noted  architect. 


FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 


Important  Occasions  of  the   Month. 

THE  leading  scientific  gathering  of  the  year  for 
Americans  will  be  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  16-23.  Many  excursions  to 
points  near  and  remote  have  been  arranged  ;  free  excur- 
sions to  Long  Branch  are  offered  the  members.  The 
meetings  of  the  affiliated  societies,  beginning  with  the 
Geological  and  Microscopical  Societies,  will  be  held  be- 
fore and  during  the  Association  meetings. 

The  American  Bar  Associatit^n  meets  this  year,  as 
usual,  at  Saratoga,  August  22-24.  The  Hon,  Thomas  M. 
Cooley  will  deliver  the  President's  address,  reviewing 
important  legislation  of  the  past  twelve  months. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Temperance 
Society  will  be  held  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  August  1-5. 
General  O.  O.  Howard  is  expected  to  preside.  Many 
attra<;tivo  HjK;akers  are  announced. 

At  Long  B^;ach,  Long  Inland,  N.  Y.,  a  "  Congress  of  Re- 
lijfions "  will  V><;  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
A merir;an  Society  of  rr)rnparativ(;  R«;ligion,  AugUHt5-ll. 
At  the  same  pla<;e,  during  the  following  week,  a  temjjer- 
anf^?  c^^nvention  will  be  held,  Secretary  Stearns,  of  the 
National  Temperanf.e   Society,  acting  as  director.     This 


will  in  turn  give  place  to  a  "Forum  of  Reforms,"  under 
the  direction  of  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  in  which  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  Booker  T.  Washington,  and  other  well-known  speak- 
ers will  participate,  during  the  week  of  August  19-25. 

At  Chautauqua  and  at  various  other  summer  schools, 
whose  announcements  have  already  appeared  in  the  Re- 
view OF  Reviews,  lectures  will  be  given  during  the 
month,  and  in  many  cases  regular  class  work  will  be 
done. 

Interesting  exercises  commemorating  the  centenary  of 
William  Cullen  Bryant's  birth  will  take  place  at  Cum- 
miugton,  Mass.,  on  August  16.  Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  Bry- 
ant's son-in-law,  will  preside,  and  among  the  invited 
speakers  are  Dr.  Holmes,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  Joseph  H.  Choate  and  George  W.  Cable. 

The  annual  encampment  of  the  Commandery-in-Chief 
of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  will  be  held  at  Davenport,  Iowa, 
August  20-24. 

The  Supreme  Lodge  of  thn  World,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
will  meet  at  Washington,  D.  C,  August  28. 

At  D(mver,  Colorado,  August  13-18,  will  occur  the  na- 
tional meet  of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  an 
organization  whose  membership  Includes  bicyclists  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN   CARICATURE. 


IT  IS  ALWAYS  BAD  FOR  THE  BULL. 

The  same  old  story  with  the  same  result. 

From  Judge,  July  ~1,  1894. 


A   VKUY  mrK    .•ATIKNT      lu:   ...s   WK.1,1.    MUT    IMIK  SKNATOUIM     -.TA.KS  CANT  8AVK   UIM. 
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LET   US  HAVE  ANOTHER   DECLARATION"   OP  INDEPENDENCE. 
From  Judge,  July  7,  1894. 


EVKitYWiii.iiJ.    IT    i;;   TiiJ..   ;;ami:. 

Enr^/iMian  f/r  Arnorican,  eft<;h  baM  \i\n  own  bundle  to  riarry— tho  ono,  <<xr()HHlvo  armarnout;  the  other,  corruption  and  the  tariff  quontion. 

From  UUc  dinrlin;,  Juno  1,  18»4. 


.  yy  --:^:^ 


A  WARlifING   t'ROM   TUiL'  PAST, 

"There  are  OombuMtibles  in  every  State  which  a  spark 
might  set  fire  to.  .  .  .  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  sleep 
nor  to  slumber.  Vigilance  in  watching  and  vigor  in  acting  is 
become,  in  my  opinion,  indispensably  necessary." — (Extract 
from  a  letter  of  George  Washington  to  General  Henry  Knox, 
December  2G,  1776.) 

From  Ilari.er's  Weekly,  July  7,  1894. 


LONDON'S  GIANT  CAUSEWAY. 
(Opening  of  the  New  Tower  Bridge,  Saturday,  June  31).  by 

H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.) 
Father  Thames  :    '•  Well,  I'm  blowed  !  this  quite  gets  over 
me  !  " 

Froui  Punch  (Loudon). 


HKH|'K(;TFm.LY    hKhU'ATKD  To  TlIK   lNTICU(t)I.t»NI Al.   toNKKUKNl'K. 
'I'MKi  Mi.iMKii  (MiiNUiv  ThiM  Im  (ill  vtuy  lliir  Mini  ulTiM'tluimto,  my  tUlUlroit,  l»ut  Uow  <'MX  wo  nvl  Uitfttth^r  wU»U»  y^*^r 

Fnnu  (h  ip  (Ttii'iiiito). 


Iiovo  wroutim  urn  Iwliiud  ui'ouiiil  Iron  I»mi-m  " 
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The  two  Huntsmen  while  tearing  each  other's  hair  are  endeavoring  to  get  possession  of  the  Hare.    The  treaties  do  not  allow 

them  to  catch  it.    Diplomacy  upholds  its  rights.— From  Zl  Papagallo  (Rome). 


NOliTJI     KAHTEKN    JOKKS. 

In  pollilral  i;\rch'H  tho  rnlr•^t,ion  whfithr-r  TlnHsia  UiUitu'Ih  to  hiivci  an  iro  froo  harbor  ut  tlxs  «'xpmiH«(  of  Norway  and  Hwndfii  \h  helng 
diwiiHWid.     Horn*)  Hay  KiiHHla  will  lop  ofF  tho  territory,  oihors  that  it  will  not. — Froiri  KlndtlrrailafHfh  (Horliii). 


HON.  WILFRID    LAURIER. 

LEADER   OF   THE    CANADIAN    LIBERAL    PARTY. 

BY    WILLIAM    B     WALLACE. 


THE  parliamentary  system  which 
prevails  in  Canada  is  identi- 
cal to  all  intents  and  purposes  with 
that  prevailing  in  Great  Britain. 
The  position  and  functions  of  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  House 
of  Commons  are  distinctly  recog- 
nized and  his  qualities  become  a 
matter  of  jiublic  moment,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  when 
the  government  for  the  time  being 
is  forced  to  resign  it  is  to  the  leader 
of  the  opposition  that  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor-General  must 
turn  to  obtain  an  administration. 
The  leader  of  the  opposition  of  to- 
day becomes  the  Prime  Minister  of 
to-morrow. 

To-day  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
opposition  in  Canada  is  the  Hon. 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  Q.C.,  who  was 
born  November  20,  1841,  at  St.  Lin 
in  the  County  of  L'Assomption,  Que- 
bec. His  ancestors  came  to  Canada 
from  the  province  of  Anjou,  France, 
in  the  year  1560.  His  father  and 
grandfather  were  land  surveyors 
but  the  subject  of  this  sketch  de- 
cided to  enter  the  profession  of  law. 
For  some  years  after  he  began  his 
practice  he  devoted  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  journalistic  work.     In  the 

Province  of  Quebec  the  great  ma-     i 

jority  of  French  Canadians  take 
a  keen  interest  in  political  affairs 
and  Mr.    Laurier  was   no    exception  to    this   rule. 

In  the  year  1871,  when  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Quebec  legislature  for  the 
constituency  of  Drummond  and  Arthabaska  and  re- 
mained in  that  legislature  for  three  years.  In  the 
federal  general  elections  of  1874  he  contested  the 
same  county  for  the  House  of  Commons  and  was 
elected.  In  the  parliamentary  arena  he  soon  showed 
himself  to  be  a  profound  student  of  British  consti- 
tutional history  and  a  staunch  admirer  of  British  in- 
stitutions, and  he  has  never  lost  an  opi)ortunity  to 
impre.ss  upon  liis  ra(;e  in  Canada  a  high  appreciation 
of  Uk;  merits  of  the  British  parliamentary  system. 

Addressing  tlie  Quebec  LilxTals  in  tlie  year  1877,  he 
said  :  '*  We  nro  n  lij»p])y  and  (fee  people,  we  ovv<'  this 
frec.'dom  to  the  liberal  inslitutioiiH  which  govern  us, 
which  wo  owe  to  our  fonifathers  and  to  th<»  wisdom 
of  tlie  mother  country.  Tlie  |»nli«'y  of  the  Lihnnl 
party  is  to  guard  tiiest^  instil utious,  to  deCeiid  and 
propagate  ilieni  and  under  them  to  di<velo[)  the  latent 
resourei^H  of  our  country." 

Ill    tlie    f'edenil   elect  Ioum  of    1H7I    the   LiheralH   trl 
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umphed,  and  in  the  year  1877  Mr.  Laurier  entered 
the  Dominion  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue. 
When  he  went  back  to  his  old  constituency  for  re- 
election he  was  defeated,  but  was  immediately  olfered 
the  constituency  of  East  Quebec  where  he  was  tri- 
umphantly elected,  and  he  has  ever  since  i-epresented 
that  constituency. 

In  1887  and  for  some  years  i)reviously  the  leatler  of 
the  Liberal  oppositit)n  in  the(^anadian  Hi>use  of  (.\nn- 
mons  was  Hon.  Edward  Pdake,  the  pnuninent  Ht»nu» 
Ruler  who  now  sits  in  tlie  English  Himse  of  Comnums 
as  member  for  Longford,  Ireland.  Mr.  Blake  was 
obliged  to  resign  tlu*  leadtn-ship  of  the  i'anadian  Lib- 
erals in  1887  on  account  ot  ill  lu'alth.  ami  at  a  caiunw 
«)f  the  Tiiberal  oppo.sition  hehl  soon  afterward  at 
Ottawa  Hon.  Mr.  Lanrit^r  was  unanin»»>usly  seUvted 
as  leader  of  the  party,  Mr.  Blake  hiu)s««lf  in«l«>rHiiiK 
this  .s(«h<<tion.  It  is  h  token  of  th»»  breadth  and  l»N»r 
alily  of  the  Canadian  pet>ph»  that  in  a  c\>untrv  wuh  m 
population  m«>rtt  than  two-thlrdM  ot  Britlfth  tlrvuviit 
and  preponderatiuKdv  Prote««tant.  the  IVtme  Minuter 
of    the     diiN  ,    Sir    .lohii    'rhi)tM|<i(iii      U    i>f    l)\,-    tCiiim 
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Catholic  faith,  and  the  leader  of  the  opposition  is  not 
only  a  Roman  Catholic  but  French.  To  be  strictly 
accurate,  however,  it  should  be  stated  that  while 
Hon.  Mr.  Laurier  is  by  birth  of  the  French  race  he  is 
an  Englishman  by  education,  by  the  temper  of  his 
mind  and  by  instinct  and  general  traits  of  character. 
There  is  no  truer  Canadian  than  Mr.  Laurier  and 
none  could  be  a  more  loyal  subject  of  the  Queen. 
When  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Her  Majesty's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  was  celebrated  in  1887  Mr.  Laurier 
seconded  an  address  to  the  Queen  from  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Canada  and  in  the  course  of  his  eloquent 
and  patriotic  speech  on  that  occasion  thus  spoke  for 
the  French  Canadians  amid  the  enthusiastic  cheers 
of  the  crowded  house  : 

"It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  say  that  if  her 
Canadian  subjects  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty there  are  none  of  them  who  ought  to  be  so 
grateful  to  her  as  her  subjects  of  French  origin,  be- 
cause there  is  no  class  of  her  subjects  who  have  so 
profited  by  the  era  of  liberty  which  was  ushered  in 
by  her  ascension  to  the  throne." 

The  qualities  which  have  led  to  Mr.  Laurier's  ele- 
vation to  the  leadership  of  his  party  and  which  will 
probably  secure  him  at  an  early  date  the  premiership 
of  Canada  can  be  easily  summarized.  He  is  not  a 
man  of  a  bold  and  aggressive  type.  Such  men  are 
often  ill-fitted  for  the  position  of  parliamentary 
leader  in  a  constitutionally  governed  country.  He 
is  a  man  of  unsullied  integrity,  great  ability,  com- 
manding eloquence  and  of  an  extremely  amiable  dis- 
position, with  a  kind  heart,  chivalrous  instincts,  un- 
failing politeness  and  of  a  lovable  nature.  He  has 
been  and  is  still  a  profound  student  of  political 
science.  As  a  writer  he  is  exquisitely  ornate,  his 
sentences  like  his  ideas  displaying  a  lofty  plane  of 
thought. 

At  this  moment  he  commands  the  unfaltering  sup- 
port of  every  Liberal  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Occasionally  bigotry  lifts  its  ugly  head  even  in 
Canada  and  unpleasant  things  are  hinted  touching 
both  Mr.  Laurier's  race  and  his  religion,  but-such  in- 
sinuations find  no  overt  expression  among  any  repu- 
table persons  within  the  Dominion.  At  the  great 
Liberal  convention  held  in  Ottawa  in  June,  1898,  Hon. 
Mr.  Laurier  laid  down  the  platform  of  his  party  in  a 
speech  of  uncommon  brilliancy  and  he  received  from 
the  thousand  or  more  accredited  delegates  the  most  un- 
mistakable tokens  of  their  appreciation  and  support. 

The  following  extract  from  his  address  on  that  oc- 
casion embodies  in  substance  the  trade  i)olicy  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  indicates  what  will  be  the  para- 
mount issue  at  the  n(;xt  elections  : 

I  say  the  policy  should  bo  a  i)olicy  of  free  trade,  such  as 
they  have  in  England,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  cir- 
ournHtances  of  the  country  do  not  admit,  at  pnisont,  of 
that  polir.y  in  its  entirf;ty.  But  I  propose  that  from  thisdny 
henf;eforward  it  should  bo  the  ^oal  to  whicli  w(!aHi)ir<j' 
I  propose  to  you  from  this  day,  althoujfh  w»;  cannot  adopt 
the  policy  itself,  to  adopt  the  principle  which  regulates 
it — that  is  to  Hay,  that  though  it  should  he  your  misfort- 
une for  many  yfiars  to  come  to  hav(i  to  raiHoa  nivcnue  }>y 
cuHtomsdutioH,  thoHotiutios  should  be  lovi(!(l  only  ho  far  aH 
i»  uo(;^'HHary  to  carry  on  the  busineHS  of  the  government. 


I  submit  to  you  that  not  a  cent  should  be  extracted  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people  except  every  cent  goes  into  the 
treasury  of  the  people  and  not  into  the  pockets  of  any- 
body else.  I  submit  to  you  that  no  duty  should  be  levied 
for  r  rotection's  sake,  but  levied  altogether  and  only  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  the  treasury  to  the  limits  required. 
I  submit  to  you  that  every  cent  that  is  levied  should  be 
levied  first  and  foremost  upon  the  luxuries  of  the  people. 
I  submit  to  you,  therefore,  that  the  system  of  protection 
which  is  maintained  by  the  government — that  is  to  say, 
of  levying  tribute  upon  the  people  not  for  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  the  government  but  for  a  private  and  privi- 
leged class,  should  be  condemned  without  qualification. 

He  is  so  constituted  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible 
that  he  should  have  a  personal  enemy,  while  his  win- 
ning disposition  secures  him  hosts  of  personal  friends 
and  multitudes  of  admirers.  Although  political  feel- 
ing runs  high  in  Canada  and  there  is  the  usual  bit- 
terness connected  with  party  warfare  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  rare  thing  to  hear  a  bitter  or  disagreeable  re- 
mark made  concerning  the  Liberal  leader. 

Mr.  Laurier  is  a  man  of  striking  personal  appear- 
ance. He  has  a  tall  erect  figure,  intellectual  face, 
luxuriant  dark  hair  and  looks  much  younger  than  he 
is.  He  speaks  as  fluently  in  English  as  in  French. 
At  the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  the  Canadian  North- 
west his  eloquent  appeal  to  the  House  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  half  breeds  of  the  Northwest  was 
addressed  to  the  House  in  English  and  was  feferred 
to  by  Edward  Blake  as  "the  finest  parliamentary 
speech  ever  pronounced  in  the  parliament  of  Canada 
since  confederation." 

In  the  last  federal  elections  the  government  party 
asserted  that  the  Liberal  policy  of  untrammeled  trade 
with  the  United  States  was  calculated  to  lead  ulti- 
mately to  annexation  and  the  Liberals  were  taunted 
with  the  charge  of  disloyalty.  Referring  to  this 
charge  in  an  address  delivered  to  the  Nova  Scotia 
Liberals  at  Halifax,  Hon.  Mr.  Laurier  expressed  the 
following  sentiments,  which  were  enthusiastically 
cheered  by  his  vast  audience  : 

Sir,  loyalty,  in  my  judgment,  like  charity,  should  com- 
mence at  home.  I  claim,  sir,  that  there  is  no  more  loyal 
man  to  England  than  I  am  myself.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  I  am  of  French  origin.  Loyalty  is  natural  to  you 
men  of  English  blood.  It  runs  in  your  veins  ;  but  I  can 
say  also  that  it  runs  in  my  1  eart  from  another  and  per- 
haps as  sacred  a  cause.  I,  sir,  am  loyal  from  gratitude. 
I  am  loyal  to  the  flag  of  England  because  under  the  ban- 
ner of  England  my  fellow  countrymen  have  found  ten 
times  more  freedom  than  they  would  have  found  had 
they  remained  subject  to  France.  But  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  much  as  I  love  Eng- 
land, still  more  do  I  love  Canada  •.  and  that  if  the  day 
ever  came,  which  God  forbid,  that  I  would  find  the  inter- 
ests of  Canada  clashing  with  thos:;  of  England,  and  if  I 
had  to  take  one  side,  of  course  1  would  stand  by  my 
native  land  of  Canada. 

Some  ominous  clouds  are  gathering  in  Canada's 
I)olitical  sky  and  questions  are  looming  up  which  will 
tax  the  pluck  and  patriotism  of  Canadian  jmbHc  men 
to  tlie  utmost,  but  tlie  p(M)plo  of  the  Dominion  can 
look  with  confid(5nce  to  a  man  of  the  statesmanlike 
({ualities  of  Lauri(!r  to  guide  Canada  safely  tlirougli 
any  trials  that  may  beset  that  i)r()gressive  country, 
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CANADA'S   POLITICAL  CONDITIONS. 

BY  HON.  J.-W.   LONGLEY,  ATTORNEY-GENERAL   OF   NOVA  SCOTIA. 


CANADA  is  one  of  the  problems  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  bound  to  think 
about  sooner  or  later.  Looked  at  broadly  Canada 
is  half  of  N(n-th  America,  the  United  States  the 
other  half ;  except  that  we  might  reckon  Mexico 
as  the  southern  tip  and  a  factor  in  the  problems  of 
the  continent.  Canada  has  5,000,000  of  people,  the 
United  States  65,000,000.  Both  are  English-speaking 
and  have  popular  institutions.  The  one  happens  to 
be  a  great  and  wealthy  nation,  the  other  a  young 
and  developing  nation.  Perhaps  "nation"  is  too 
strong  a  word,  since  Canada  is  still,  strictly  speaking, 
a  dependency  of  the  British  Crown,  a  colony,  an  ap- 
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pendage  of  the  empire,  subj(H-t  to  British  rule  and 
yet  not  entitled  to  utter  its  voicf;  in  respect  of  British 
policy. 

Looking  back  soberly  for  the  past  100  years  it  may 
as  well  be  confessed  tliat  for  tlir  most  i)art  the  peoi)le 
of  the  United  States  have  regarded  Canada  with  a 
great  deal  of  indifference,  whenever  time  has  been 
taken  to  regard  her  at  alL  It  is  interesting  but  per- 
haps not  profitable  to  speculate  upon  the  accid<<nts 
wliieli  led  to  th(!  existence  of  what  we  now  call  the 
Doniiriioii  of  (/anada.  In  pre-revobitionary  days  t)n^ 
word  (Jana^la  represented  the  French  i>()wer  on  the 
coniirifint  as  oppoH*^]  to  tlu^  l^'nglish,  an<l  no  section 
of  the  (tonti[ient  was  more  deeply  concerned  in  de 
Htr(»ying  Frenc^liinfinencein  (Canada  than  the  pmsent 
New  Knglnnd  States,  It  is  MoiiietiirieH  half  hum 
pecteM  dial  even  when  the  French  jiower  wmm  broken 
by  arniH  in   North  America  the  liritinh  authoriti«^H 


restored  it  to  France  by  treaty,  for  tlie  reason  that 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  power,  well  established  on 
the  continent,  was  a  method  of  binding  the  English 
provinces  to  the  British  Crown  and  putting  from 
their  thoughts  the  possibility  of  venturing  to  exist 
without  the  strong  arm  of  the  mother  country  Be 
that  as  it  may,  when  the  revolutionary  war  came 
there  was  no  French  power  in  North  America  and 
what  is  now  called  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  then 
conquered  and  fully  under  British  rule.  This  French 
section,  now  representing  scarcely  one-third  of  Can- 
ada proper,  was  to  most  persons  in  the  United  States 
Canada  in  those  days,  and  to  many  ill-informed 
persons  in  the  United  States  Canada  is  little  more 
than  an  aggregation  of  French  descendants. 

But  w^hen  the  revolutionary  war  came  other  por- 
tions of  the  continent  remained  w^hich  were  not 
French  but  distinctly  British,  and  whose  sentiment 
was  not  sj^mpathy  with  the  revolutionists  but  with 
the  Crown.  To  these  northern  latitudes  the  loyal- 
ists in  the  revolted  provinces  or  states  took  refuge. 
The  population  has  steadily  increased,  cities  have 
developed,  trade  has  expanded,  railroads  have  been 
constructed,  and  finally  a  political  union  embrac- 
ing the  entire  area  has  been  effected,  with  the  re- 
sult that  we  have  now  half  a  continent  welded  to- 
gether under  the  federal  system,  with  one  strong 
central  government,  a  rapidly  developing  west,  and 
railway  communication  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  This  in  the  year  1894  is  Canada,  and  althougli 
the  population  is  not  gi-eat  nor  the  political  power 
threatening,  yet  it  is  a  problem  with  which  Ameri- 
can statesmen  and  American  people  have  to  deal  in 
all  their  plans  and  developments  on  tliis  continent. 

What  is  this  Dominion  of  Canada  ultimately  to  be.' 
The  question  is  getting  to  be  hackneyed.  Every  j^er- 
son  says'either  Canada  will  join  in  a  sclieme  of  im- 
l)erial  federation,  seeking  representation  in  the  British 
national  parliament  and  the  Imperial  Government 
or  political  union  with  the  Unite^l  States,  becoming 
part  of  the  American  federal  system.  »)r  thirdly  ami 
lastly,  an  independent  nation.  The  choice  prolmbly 
lies  between  these  three.  But  the  process,  the  times 
and  seasons,  these  are  beyond  tlie  twilight  indLrments 
of  to-day. 

Some  ])ersons  in  ihe  I'uited  Statt»s  are  amazed  ilial 
Canada  has  not  alrt'ady    assumed  ind»*iH'nd»>nt   exist- 
ence  and   cite   the   case   of    t\w   tinrteen    American 
colonies  which  ventured  to  a.s.sume  the  resiH»nsilti1itity( 
of  national  life   with   barely  ;{,(K>0, 000  of  iHH>ph\  and 
with  farle.ss  than  on»»-luilf  th»*  wealth  widch  C^anada 
has  jdreudy  ac(Munulated.      But  thecircum 
entirely  ditf»Ment.      W'Ihmi   the   I'nited   St.i 
national  hou.st^kevpni^  they  had  U«Hide  theiii  on  th«* 
continent   no   inetiacinu;  power      The  1     " 
wi'Ml,  Mexico  at  the  south,  and  a  few 
inceH    to    the    north,    thono    wen<    theli*    uc^li^hKox 
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Neither  arms  nor  diplomacy  were  necessary  to  main- 
tain their  autonomy  against  these.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Canada  should  assume  an  independent  status 
she  has  on  her  border  for  3,000  miles  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  not  wholly  free  from  a  tendency  to 
bully.  The  word  is  not  used  offensively.  But  the 
deliberations  of  the  national  Congress  and  the  tone  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  press  on  many  occasions 
justify  the  belief  that  elements  are  present  in  the 
United  States  that  would  not  be  above  coercing  a 
weak  neighbor.  Recall  for  example  the  incidents  in 
connection  with  the  fisheries  dispute,  the  Bering  Sea 
trouble.  Who  is  to  guarantee  that  Canada  would 
have  obtained  fair  play  if  she  had  been  lacking  the 
aegis  of  British  power  ?  When  Canada  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  national  life  independently  of  the 
United  States  she  v^ill  have  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  guarding  her  interests  against  any  possible 
American  aggression. 

Imperial  federation  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  preponderating  majority  of 
the  Canadian  people.  Intense  loyalists  and  fervid 
Britons  tliere  are  who  have  one  consuming  thought, 
and  that  is  to  wrap  themselves  in  the  folds  of  the  old 
flag  and  murmur  *'  God  save  the  Queen  "  ^sath  un- 
covered heads.  But  these  do  not  represent  average 
thought  and  feeling.  If  no  difficulties  or  dangers 
confronted  the  step  nearly  every  bright  young  Cana- 
dian would  declare  for  independence  to-morrow.  To 
be  a  nation, — to  feel  the  thrill  of  national  life, — to  fling 
to  the  breeze  a  flag  which  represented  Canada,  and  to 
obtain  recognition  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
these    are  what  all  true  Canadians  would  like  to 


States  would  be  a  perpetual  menace,  while  North 
America  has  not  the  family  of  nations  out  of  which  to 
form  alliances  and  maintain  balances  of  power.  As 
between  close  political  union  with  Great  Britain  and 
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achieve.  And  yet  the  probabilities  are  rather  more 
with  cWhcr  irripmal  f<;df;ration  or  x>olitioal  union  with 
tho  Htat^;M  at  tJiis  TrioTn<;Tjt  than  indejjcnderice,  for  the 
reaHon  that  the  overweening  power  of  the  United 
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close  political  union  with  the  United  States  what  is 
the  probability  of  the  issue  ?  To  an  intelligent  citizen 
of  the  United  States  the  balances  seem  to  be  enor- 
mously in  favor  of  the  latter.  Possibly  a  candid  ob- 
server in  England  might  reach  the  same  conclusion. 
Great  Britain  is  separated  from  Canada  by  nearly 
3,000  miles  of  ocean.  The  United  States  lies  upon  her 
borders.  Great  Britain  has  an  hereditary  aristocracy, 
an  Established  Church,  a  standing  army  and  great 
responsibilities  in  regard  to  peace  and  war  in  Europe 
and  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  United  States  has 
institutions  almost  exactly  like  those  of  Canada.  Both 
are  framed  upon  the  basis  of  equality,  of  popular 
government,  of  abhorrence  of  classes.  The  United 
States  has  no  standing  army,  no  European  entangle- 
ments, no  menacing  diplomacy.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  combined  have  less  than  40,000,000  of  people 
and  their  capacity  for  expansion  is  about  exhausted. 
The  United  States  has  already  between  60,000,000  and 
70,000,000  and  its  cai)acity  for  exi)ansion  is  unlimited. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  choice  of  Can- 
ada will  be  for  political  union  with  the  United  States. 
The  statesmen  of  the  United  States  who  wonder  at 
Canada's  preference  for  Great  Britain  forget  that 
notliing  has  been  said  or  done  at  the  national  capital, 
nor,  indeed,  by  any  man  of  national  reputation,  that 
would  tend  to  evoke  Canadian  regard  or  flatter  Cana- 
dian vanity.  Nearly  every  n^fVrinu^e  to  Catiada  made 
on  public  <;ccasi()nH  by  American  statosnuni  is  cither 
contemptuous,  hostile,  or  complaining.     This  may 
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not  be  due  to  design.  Canada  has  come  into  note 
chiefly  tlirongh  unfortunate  difficulties  in  connection 
with  the  fishery  and  seal  question,  and  when  Cana- 
dian conduct  has  been  discitesed  at  the  national 
capital  it  has  been  chiefly  to  be  denounced.  While 
tins  has  been  the  condition  of  mind  of  the  United 
States  toward  Canada,  the  i)^^blic  men  and  press  of 
Great  Britain  have,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  main 
been  covering  Canada  with  praise,  and  thus  appeal- 
ing in  every  way  to  the  sj-mpathy  and  admiration  of 
the  Canadian  people.  When  any  jniblic  man  in 
Canada  becomes  distinguished  the  imperial  authori- 
ties confer  knighthood  upon  him.  Since  confedera- 
tion, 1867,  no  friction  of  any  kind  has  existed  between 
the  Canadian  government  and  the  Colonial  Office. 
In  all  treaties  which  pertain  to  Canada  Great  Britain 
has  permitted  Canada,  to  be  represented  and  has 
given  due  weight  to  Canadian  interests.  In  the  dis- 
putes which  have  occurred  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  late  years  Great  Britain  has  steadily 
taken  the  side  of  Canada  and  sustained  Canadian  con- 
tention. Naturally  these  incidents  produce  their  re- 
sult, and  at  the  j)resent  time  there  are  a  great  many 
more  people  in  Canada  who  are  attached  to  the  British 
Empire  than  to  the  United  States,  though  few  intel- 
ligent men  fail  to  recognize  that  Canadian  interests 
are  vastly  more  linked  to  her  own  continent  than  to 
Great  Britain.  For  some  time  past  the  question  of 
Canada's  future  has  provoked  a  good  deal  of'  active 
discussion  in  Canada.  An  imperial  federation  league 
was  organized  in  1885  and  branches  formed  in  differ- 
ent sections.  This  movement,  however,  has  made 
little  progress  and  gives  signs  at  the  present  moment 
of  collapse.  A  continental  union  club  has  also  been 
formed  at  Toronto,  which  has  made  little  headway 
and  also  seems  on  the  brink  of  expiring.  This  latter 
movement,  of  course,  excites  violent  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  loyalist  portion  of  the  population,  which 
gives  more  zest  and  life  to  the  organization  ;  whereas 
the  imperial  federation  peojjle  are  permitted  to  hold 
their  gatherings  mid  universal  acclaim  and  indiffer- 
■ence.  Nobody  opposes  tliem  and  nobody  treats  them 
seriously.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  Canadian  people 
are  content  with  the  existing  conditi(m  of  things, 
which  is  extremely  comfortable,  because  it  costs 
nothing  and  carries  with  it  the  strength  and  protec- 
tion of  the  British  flag.  Nevertheless,  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  future  must  be  faced  and  a 
choice  made  l)y  the  Canadian  people.  The  stdtns  <jno 
may  be  very  pleasant  and  comfortable,  but  nothing  is 
])lainer  than  that  it  cannot  last. 

Mcaiitinie  Canada  is  moving  on  quietly  and  stead- 
ily in  the  direction  of  national  life.  The  four  original 
proviiic<'s— namely,  Nova  Scotia,  Nt»w  Brunswick, 
(^u»!Im'<;  and  Ontario — although  contiiining  tlir  ImiIU 
of  the  pojiulation,  contain  but  a  comparatively  Hmall 
portion  of  the  area  of  British  North  Am»»rica.  Tho 
first  Mtnp  was  to  H('(piiro  and  makH  part  of  tho  con- 
fo<h'niii<)n  tVie  vuHt  tract  of  land  controlled  by  the 
Hudson  IJay  ('oinpany  uiidn-  iJritish  charter  and  also 
tho  I'aritic  i'roviiMo  ot  iiiillsh  ('oluiiihia  wrst  «it'  the 
UockleM.     Thin  wum  at<iuired  vtfiy  noon  tiilw  coiiCimI 


eration.  In  1871  Manitoba  was  made  a  province ; 
later  British  Columbia  was  admitted  to  the  confedera- 
tion and  made  a  province ;  the  Northwest  has  been 
divided  up  into  a  number  of  territories,  each  of  which 
will  probably  at  no  distant  day  be  admitted  into  Can- 
ada as  separate  provinces,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  Iowa,  Dakotas,  Oregon,  Nebraska,  etc. 

The  next  great  step  was  to  unite  all  portions  of  this 
vast  area  by  a  railroad  running  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.   This4ias  been  accomplished  and  the  work 
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has  proved  a  successful  financial  enterprise  and  is 
extending  its  branches  in  all  directions. 

The  most  vital  question  which  has  agitated  the 
political  life  of  Canada  for  the  past  twenty  years  is 
the  fiscal  question.  In  1877  Sir  John  Macdonald 
found  himself  in  opposition.  Times  were  hard  and 
it  was  necessary  to  start  some  cry  in  order  to  get 
back  to  power.  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  the  lead- 
ing figure  in  Canadian  i)olitios  before  confederation 
and  when  the  first  government  was  formed,  July  1, 
1867,  Sir  John  was  called  upon  to  form  it  and  Invame 
its  head.  He  was  a  ])olitirian  of  the  Sinuui  C\imeron 
type  and  had  only  t)ne  special  function  in  the  piUiti- 
cal  world,  and  that  was  to  keep  in  office.  It  occurred 
to  Sir  John  that  it  would  be  a  i>opular  thing  to  start 
a  movement  in  the  direction  of  giving  every IkhIv 
])n)tection.  The  nuinufacturt»rs,  who  were  suttVring 
from  dt»pression,  wer»*  to  Ih»  made  rich  by  protective 
duties.  Tln»  farmers  wt»rt»  to  be  s.Hvetl  fnuu  the  in- 
roads of  American  product^rs  in  the  sha|H»  cxf  fnut. 
grain,  l»et*f,  pork.  t<tc.  The  cv»al  intlustry  was  to  U» 
built  up  by  a  tax  on  f»»reign  c*»al.  lr\>u  wa-s  to  1h» 
Htiniulated  by  dutien  against  the  foreign  article,  lu 
this  way  an  appeal  was  nutdt«  to  the  .seltlsh  instinoU 
of  all  classes  in  the  cunuuuuily. 

Mr.  MacK<«n/ie,  who  wum  t)u<u  in   imwei*.  rt^kintiHl 
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this  specious  proposition  and  endeavored  to  adhere  to 
sound  fiscal  principles.  The  result  was  that  in  the 
election  of  September,  1878,  the  MacKenzie  govern- 
ment was  defeated,  Sir  John  Macdonald  returned  to 
power  and  at  the  next  session,  1879,  a  protective 
tariff  was  carried  through  Parliament. 

Here  again  we  see  the  consequences  of  bad  example. 
It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  cajoled  the 
Canadian  people  into  the  policy  of  protection,  situate 
as  they  are  with  no  natural  inter-provincial  trade,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  policy  which  had  been  adopted 
and  persistently  adhered  to  by  their  great  neighbor. 
The  reciprocity  treaty  1854-66  was  satisfactory  to 
Canada,  and  ought  to  have  been  still  more  so  to  the 
United  States,  because  the  balance  of  trade  was 
steadily  with  that  country  during  the  whole  period. 
But  in  a  fit  of  pique  the  United  States  terminated  it, 
and  Canada  had  endeavored  to  struggle  along  as  best 
she  could  under  a  revenue  tariff  averaging  about  173^ 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  But  nearly  everything  that 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  from  Canada  was  sub- 
jected  to  enormous  duties,  while  in  periods  of  de- 
pression in  the  United  States  Canada  seemed  to  be 
the  natural  slaughter  market  for  surplus  American 
products.  With  this  example  as  a  perpetual  object 
lesson  it  became  comparatively  easy  to  lure  the 
Canadian  people  into  the  specious  fallacy  of  protec- 
tion. 

Since  1879  this  same  protectionist  government  has 
been  continuously  in  power.  General  elections  were 
held  in  1882,  '87,  '91,  at  all  of  which  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald and  his  protective  policy  were  successful.  In 
the  election  of  1891  the  country  was  ready  for  a 
change  of  government,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  Sir  John  would  have  been  beaten  if  it  had  not 
been  that  he  was  able  at  the  last  moment  to  raise  a 
successful  cry  in  regard  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Liberal 
leaders.  The  question  of  recijn'ocity  with  the  United 
States  had  become  a  burning  one  in  Canada,  and  as  it 
was  abundantly  manifest  that  a  reciprocity  in  natural 
products  alone  could  not  be  obtained  from  either 
party  in  the  States,  the  Liberals,  after  discussing  the 
situation  with  leading  authorities  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  adopt(;d  as  their  plat- 
form the  policy  of  unrestricted  reciprocity — that  is, 
the  X)olicy  of  going  to  Washington  prepared  to  treat 
on  the  basis  of  the  largest  and  fullest  recix)r()(;ity  in- 
cluding manufactured  articles.  The  annunciation  of 
Jhis  x^^li<^y  aroused  the  bitter  opposition  of  two 
j>owerful  classes.  One  was  the  protected  manufact- 
urers, a  united,  compact  and  wealthy  organization, 
y)rex)arod  to  spend  money  to  further  then*  business 
intf^rests.  The  other  was  the  loyalist  class — that  is, 
those  who  are  devoted  to  Great  Britain  and  desire  to 
see  this  country  thoroughly  and  completely  Bntish. 
To  these  j)eople  it  was  simply  necessary  for  Sir  John 
to  say  that  unrestrict^'d  reciprocity  with  the  Umted 
■States  meant  discrimination  against  England — the 
mother  r-ouritry — and  that  its  inevitable  resnlt  would 
1h;  political  union  between  the  two  countries.  The 
Liberal  leaders,  who  had  found  it  nec^essary  to  visit 
Washington  to  discuss  the  pro))ahiliti(!S  of  securi^ig  a 
liberal    treaty    between     the     two     countries,   were 


charged  with  hatching  a  treasonable  plot  to  hand 
over  the  country  to  the  United  States.  This  turned 
the  scale  and  out  of  215  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  the  government  had  a  majority  of  nearly  20. 

In  June,  1891,  Sir  John  Macdonald  died,  leaving 
really  no  natural  successor.  The  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  were  men  of  only  average  ability. 
In  point  of  intellectual  strength.  Sir  John  Thompson 
was  easily  first  and  the  logical  successor  to  the  pre- 
miership. Several  incidents,  however,  cast  the  re- 
sponsibility on  another.  Sir  John  Thompson  happens 
to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  this  of  itself  would  be  no 
objection  to  his  leadership  if  it  were  not  that  then,  as 
now,  the  religious  question  is  more  or  less  a  live  ques- 
tion in  the  country.  Between  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  of  the  French  Province  of  Quebec  and  the 
Orange  organization  of  Ontario  a  suppressed  but  un- 
ceasing antagonism  exists.  A  bill  disposing  of  cer- 
tain Jesuit  lands  in  Quebec  had  created  very  strong 
feeling  among  the  ultra  Protestants  of  Ontario.  The 
P.  P.  A.,  which  being  translated  means  Protestant 
Protective  Association,  is  in  existence  in  Ontario  and 
performing  the  same  functions  as  the  A.  P.  A.  in  the 
United  States.  Sir  John  Thompson,  therefore,  when 
called  upon  at  the  death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  to 
form  a  government,  felt  it  best  to  keep  himself  for  the 
moment  in  the  background  and  placed  the  responsi- 
bility upon  the  shoulders  of  a  very  wealthy  and  highly 
respectable  gentleman  who  had  a  seat  and  led  the 
government  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  (afterward  Sir)  J.  J.  C. 
Abbott,  who  piloted  the  ship  of  State  until  November, 
1892,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire  and  Sir 
John  Thompson  became  nominally,  what  he  had  been 
actualljs  Prime  Minister. 

The  campaign  in  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
tariff  reform  had  j^roduced  its  results  in  Canada,  and 
the  Liberal  party,  which  since  1889  has  been  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Laurier,  adopted  an 
aggressive  policy  in  relation  to  the  protective  system 
which  has  so  long  x)revailed  in  Canada.  The  result  has 
been  a  general  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  ex- 
tremely oppressive  features  of  the  present  Canadian 
tariff.  This  feeling  was  so  strong  as  to  make  it  seem 
necessary  to  the  present  administration  during  the 
present  session  of  Parliament  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
amend  the  tariff.  Professedly  this  was  a  measure  to 
reduce  the  tariff,  but  really  very  little  change  has 
been  made.  The  protective  feature  has  been  pre- 
served with  religious  care,  and,  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  in  detail  through  the  committee  stage, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  has  been  steadily  restoring 
the  duties  to  the  scale  at  which  they  originally  stood, 
so  that  when  the  Canadian  Tariff  bill,  1894,  was  finally 
adopted  the  clianges  were  too  paltry  to  be  worthy 
of  serious  consideration. 

Meantime,  it  being  deemed  desirable  by  the  Liberal 
party  to  remove  all  false  impressions  in  respect  of  its 
aims  and  ])UiT)Oses,  a  national  convention  of  the  party 
was  held  in  Ottawa  in  June,  189:i.  The  convention 
was  an  uiKpialified  succ(!ss.  Accredited  dch'gates  to 
the  number  of  nearly  1,000,  representing  every 
province  fiom  tho  Atlantic  to  th(>  racifi{\  attended, 
together  with   inorc  tliau  1,000  others  who  came  as 
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alternates.  After  hearing  an  exposition  from  Mr. 
Laurier  of  the  views  and  policy  of  the  party  in  rela- 
tion to  the  chief  issues,  a  strong  committee  of  the 
leaders  formulated  a  policy  which  w^as  adopted 
Tinanimously  and  with  enthusiasm  by  the  entire  con- 
vention. In  brief,  the  platform  laid  down  by  the 
Liberal  i)arty  was  a  denunciation  of  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  protection  and  a  declaration  for  a  revenue 
tariff  looking  steadily  in  the  direction  of  free  trade, 
and  to  this  was  added  a  pronunciamento  in  favor  of 
a  large  measure  of  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States,  embracing  a  well  considered  list  of  manufact- 
ured articles.  To  define  the  issue  between  the  par- 
ties, therefore,  succinctly  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
policy  of  the  present  government  is  a  tariff  for  pro- 
tection with  incidental  revenue,  and  the  policy  of  the 
Liberal  party  is  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental 
protection  and  reciprocity  with  the  United  States. 
Upon  this  issue  the  next  general  election  will  be 
fought  in  Canada,  and,  w^hile  all  great  election  con- 
tests are  uncertain,  it  looks  now  as  if  the  chances 
were  enormously  in  favor  of  the  success  of  the  Lib- 
eral party.  Mr.  Laurier,  the  Liberal  leader,  has  as- 
sociated with  "him  as  lieutenants  Sir  Richard  Cart- 
wright,  Hon.  L.  H.  Davies,  Hon.  David  Mills  and 


Hon.  Joseph  Martin,  and  other  men  of  great  ability, 
besides  nearly  all  the  conspicuous  leaders  in  provin- 
cial politics  in  the  Dominion. 

So  far  as  the  political  status  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned the  change  of  administration  in  Canada  will 
have  no  effect.  The  advent  of  a  Liberal  government 
will,  no  doubt,  lead  at  once  to  better  trade  relations 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  inci- 
dentally, let  us  trust,  to  pleas^nter  political  rela- 
tions. Above  all  things  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
may  evoke  more  generous  feelings  on  the  part  of 
the  greater  nation  toward  its  smaller  neighbor. 

One  thing  at  all  events  it  is  safe  to  affirm  and 
that  is  that  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  be 
indifferent  to  anything  which  pertains  to  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  Canada.  The  mere  fact 
of  neighborhood  is  important.  But  apart  from  this 
the  interests  of  the  two  countries  are  intertwined 
in  so  many  ways  that  to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  rela- 
tions^ of  one  to  the  other  is  moral  blindness.  Since 
both  are  English-speaking  and  liberty  loving  and 
treading  in  common  the  path  of  civilization  it  seems 
indisputable  that  the  highest  wisdom  demands  the 
cultivation  of  the  most  intimate  and  friendly  re- 
lations. 
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TORONTO  AS  A  MUNICIPAL  OBJECT  LESSON. 


BY   ALBERT   SHAW. 


A 


CANADIAN 

visitor  seeking  to 
know  how  the  city  of 
New  York  is  governed 
would  need  to  devote 
a  long  time  to  his  in- 
vestigation, and  would 
re(iuire  many  pages  in 
which  to  set  forth  the 
results.  The  New 
York  arrangements 
constitute  an  amazing 
labyrinth,  within 
whose  recesses  r  o  - 
Bponsibility  can  almost 
always  ])e  successfully 
evaded  and  through 
whose  tortuous  and 
fihady  >>ypaths  the  clarifying  rays  of  public  opinion 
only  occasionally  jienctrate  with  any  effect.  Th(; 
Ajno/riciiJi  viHitor  to  Toronto,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  find  r,nt  from  the  merest  urchin  on  the  streets 
liow  that  thriving  Canadian  city  is  goveriKMl.  Almost 
the  whoh;  Htr)ry  can  be  told  in  a  single  sentenc(;.  The 
<-M\y,cjiH  of  Toronto  choose  a  «*ommitteeof  twenty-five 
of  their  fellow  eitizens  once  a  year,  aTid  thiH  commit- 
iA'd  takes  full  eliMTge  of  municipal  affairs. 


ST.    .JAMES   CATHEDRAL. 


If  the  visitor  should  happen  to  be  in  Toronto  on  the 
day  when  this  committee  holds  one  of  its  frequent 
sessions,  he  will  find  himself  heartily  welcomed  at  the 
meeting,  and  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  is  at  the 
very  centre  of  tlje  municipal  mechanism.  This  com- 
mittee of  twenty -five  men  is  known  as  the  City  Council, 
and  it  is  composed  of  twenty-four  Aldermen  and  one 
Mayor.  The  Mayor  is  the  presiding  officer,  and  the 
twenty 'four  Aldermen  sit  at  desks  in  a  close  row 
forming  a  horseshoe  curve.  In  the  space  within  this 
curve  and  in  front  of  the  Mayor's  dais  are  two  tables. 
At  one  table  sits  the  City  Clerk  and  his  assistants,  who 
have  charge  of  the  records  and  the  detailed  order  of 
business.  At  the  other  table  are  the  representatives 
of  Toronto's  half  dozen  daily  papers.  The  white  light 
of  publicity  beats  fiercely  upon  the  doings  of  Toron- 
to's committee  of  twentv-five.  Municipal  affairs  have 
a  large  plac;e  in  the  discussions  of  the  daily  press,  and 
the  public  opinion  which  rules  in  the  annual  election 
of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  does  not  cease  to  exercise 
vigilance  and  make  itself  felt  from  week  to  week  dur- 
ing the  year. 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TWENTY-FIVE. 

Toronto  until  three  or  four  years  ago  was  governed 
})y  a  Council  of  forty  meml)erH.  There  were  tliirteeii 
small  wards,  each  of  which  elected  three  men  ;  and 
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these  with  the  Mayor  made  a  body  of  forty.  But  on 
the  occiision  of  a  recent  enlargement  of  the  municipal 
limits  it  was  decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  wards 
to  six  and  to  allow  a  representation  of  four  Aldermen 
for  each  ward.  Toronto's  greatest  length  is  parallel 
witli  the  water  front ;  and  its  business  enterprises, 
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both  mercantile  and  manufacturing,  are  not  very  re- 
mote from  the  beautiful  and  spacious  natural  harbor. 
The  new  ward  lines  all  begin  at  the  water's  edge  and 
run  dil-ectly  back.  Thus  each  ward  in  some  measure 
contains  every  variety  of  interest  and  population. 
The  entire  Council  is  renewed  every  year.  Longer 
terms  and  a  system  of  partial  renewal  would  seem  to 
have  superior  advantages,  but  Toronto,  although 
anything  but  a  French-Canadian  city  like  Montreal 
or  Quebec,  has  in  several  re- 
spects a  municipal  system  that 
suggests  those  of  France  and 
the  Latinic  countries.  The  mu- 
nicipal sj^stem  of  Toronto  and 
the  other  cities  and  towns  of 
Ontario  seems  to  be  something 
of  a  compromise  between  the 
English,  French  and  American 
systems,  maintaining,  however, 
the  simplicity  and  strength  of 
the  Englisli  and  French  plans 
and  avoiding  the  absurdities  of 
our  American  methods. 

The  placing  of  a  candidate's 
name  on  the  oflficual  ballot  i)aper 
at  a  Torotitn  uld<'rni;mi(;  ('lec- 
tion IH  a  perfectly  easy  and  sim- 
ple rnatti'r.  Every  voter  makes 
liis  MiMik  ngaiiist  the  names  (tf 
the  four  ward  <}in<li<lates  whom 
he  prefers.  The  four  having 
the  higheHt,  niiriiber  of  votes  are 
<lec,ljire(i  eleeletj.  In  Hotne  c<>ii- 
teHtH  a  conHiiJeruhle  ntiiiiher  of 


men  are  candidates  in  a  ward  twelve  or  more  names 
being  no  unusual  thing.  There  is  no  provision  for 
minority  representation.  Municipal  questions  are  kej)t 
in  the  foreground  in  Toronto  elections,  and  contests 
are  not  as  a  rule  fought  upon  the  lines  of  political 
parties.  It  happens,  however,  that  Toronto  is  a 
strongly  Conservative  town,  and  the  Tories  would 
be  found  in  a  large  majority  in  the  Council  if  a 
question  testing  party  strength  should  arise.  To- 
ronto, moreover,  is  a  great  centre  of  the  aggi-essive 
Protestantism  that  finds  its  expression  in  the  order 
of  Orangeism,  imported  from  the  north  of  Ireland  : 
and  it  is  commonly  asserted  that  there  is  not  a  single 
member  of  the  Toronto  Council  who  is  not  an  Or- 
angeman. This  may  be  an  error,  but  at  least  the 
Orangemen  are  overwhelmingly  dominant  in  Toronto 
affairs. 

A  LIVELY   LOCAL    PARLIAMENT. 

Any  community  which  governs  itself  frankly  and 
unrestrictedly  upon  a  representative  and  republican 
plan,  will  upon  the  average  entrust  its  affairs  to  men 
who  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  community 
as  a  whole.  The  Toronto  Council  is  not  an  awe-in- 
spiring body,  and  some  of  its  debating  is  both  rude 
and  crude.  It  is  a  turbulent,  rough-and-ready  little 
parliament,  with  an  amount  of  give  and  take,  sharp 
exchange  of  personalities,  and  disregard  of  the  rulings 
of  the  chair,  that  would  make  a  member  of  recent 
Kansas  legislatures  feel  very  much  at  home.  But 
beneath  all  the  show  of  turbulence  there  is  evident  a 
strong  sincerity  and  an  honest  purpose  to  do  well  for 
the  municipality.  Moreover,  common  sense  and  right- 
mindedness  seem  to  prevail,  and  the  lively  tilting  on 
the  floor  does  not  interfere  with  the'Council's  general 
effectiveness  as  an  administrative  body. 

The  Mayor  of  Toronto  is  really  an  Alderman-at- 
large.   He  is  elected  at  the  same  time  with  the  ward  Al- 
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dermen  and  for  the  same  term. 
He  is  the  Council's  presiding 
officer  and  has  a  vote  on  all 
questions  if  he  chooses  to  exer- 
cise it.  He  has  no  more  veto 
power  than  any  other  member 
of  the  Council,  nor  has  he  any 
appointing  power.  He  is  never- 
theless the  official  head  of  the 
municipality,  and  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exert  large  influence 
upon  the  actions  of  the  body 
over  which  he  presides.  J^o 
separate  or  independent  au- 
thority is  reposed  in  him,  and 
he  is  an  integral  part  of  the  mu- 
nicipal Council.  This  statement 
should  perhaps  be  qualified  by 
the  explanation  that  the  Mayor 
is  always  ex  officio  a  member 
of  the  Toronto  Police  Board — 
this  Board  being  composed  of 
three  men,  with  the  County 
Judge  as  its  presiding  officer,  and  the  Mayor  and 
the  Police  Magistrate  as  the  other  two  members. 

THE  WORKING  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Council  carries  on  its  administrative  work 
through  a  few  large  standing  committees.  These 
committees  are  not  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  but  se- 
lected by  the  Council  itself,  just  as  the  United  States 
Senate,  for  example,  makes  up  its  own  standing  com- 
mittees. The  most  important  is  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, which  is  composed  of  two  members  from 
each  ward.  This  committee  prepares  the  annual 
budget ;  and  no  question  of  any  character  involving 
the  expenditure  of  money  is  acted  upon  until  the 
Executive  Committee  has  considered  it.  Thus  most 
of  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  other 
standing  cofnmittees  reach  the  full  Council  by  way 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  Next  in  importance  is 
the  C(jmmittee  on  Works.  Instead  of  a  series  of 
Bmaller  committees  having  to  do  with  different 
branches  of  municipal  enterprise,  such  as  water 
8upx>ly,  public  lighting,  sewers,  streets  and  paving, 
and  so  on,  the  large  Committee  on  Works  deals  with 
all  these  affairs  involving  construction,  maintenance 
and  ojieration.  It  uses  its  own  discretion  in  appoint- 
ing sub-committees  for  the  sujjervision  of  particular 
enterxjrises.  Another  of  the  standing  committees 
acts  as  a  Board  of  Health. 

It  is  the  working  i)olicy  of  the  Toronto  Council  to 
place  at  ihf;  head  (jf  each  departm(;nt  a  permanent 
and  rfjHponsiV^le  expert,  under  whose  direction  the 
organization  in  detail  is  carried  out,  who  has  almost 
absolute  discTetion  in  tlie  anpoiritrrK'nt  of  assistants 
and  hnbf>rdinates.  and  who  is  h(!ld  accountable  for 
the  conduct  of  his  branch  of  the  city's  T)nsinesH.. 
Thus  Mr.  Joliri  Bh'vins,  wl)0  has  for  rnjiny  years  oc- 
cupied tlie  irnpojtarit  post  of  (Jity  (Jlerk,  is  r(!Sponsi- 
ble  for  the  organization  and  working  of  the  depart- 
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ment  which  has  to  do  with  the  city's  records.  Mr. 
R.  T.  Coady,  as  Treasurer,  acts  as  a  general  finance 
officer,  managing  the  collection  and  disbursement  of 
money,  and  supervising  the  city's  credit  and  indebt- 
edness. Mr.  Keating,  the  head  of  the  Engineer's  de- 
partment, is  held  to  a  large  general  responsibility  for 
streets  and  various  public  works  ;  and  the  same  meas- 
ure of  authority  and  accountability  attaches  to  the 
Commissioner  who  has  full  care  of  the  public  pai'ks, 
the  Commissioner  who  superintends  the  city's  mar- 
kets and  numerous  pieces  of  im^iroved  and  productive 
real  estate,  the  Medical  Health  Officer  who  supervises 
the  sanitary  administration,  the  Chief  Constable  who 
is  the  working  head  of  the  police  force,  the  Commis- 
sioner who  presides  over  the  assessment  bureau,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  department  chiefs. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  make  plain  the 
general  structure  of  the  Toronto  municipal  govern- 
ment. Everything  emanates  from  the  people's  chosen 
committee  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  while  in  the 
practical  administration  work  is  carried  on  effectively 
under  the  eye  of  single,  responsible  department  chiefs. 
The  Mayor,  who  is  expected  to  give  much  of  his  time 
and  attenti(m  to  the  general  interests  of  the  city,  re- 
ceives a  salary  of,  four  thoustwid  dollars.  The  Alder- 
men, although  they  also  give  no  little  time  and 
thought  to  the  city's  business,  are  not  paid.  Heads 
of  departments  receive  what  are  considered  in  To- 
ronto as  liberal  salaries.  Practical  permanency  of 
fenure  in  the  appointive  municipal  service  insures  a 
continuity  of  administration  whi(;h  might  otherwise 
be  impaired  somewhat  by  the  annual  renewal  of  the 
entire  Council.  Tlie  re-el(!(^ti()n,  however,  of  a  con- 
sideral)le  number  of  Alderm(!n  is  ajways  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  thus  a  nucleus  of  experienced  members 
iriMiiitMin  the  traditions  of  \ho  body  and  afford  some 
guarant-cfi  against  abrupt  ciiMnges  of  policy.  The 
present  Council  is  about  evenly  divided  between  old 
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and  new  members.  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Alderman  John  Shaw,  is  serving  his 
eleventh  consecutive  term,  and  other  members  have 
held  their  positions  for  a  considerable  time. 

TORONTO'S  COMELY  EXTERIOR. 

Like  every  developing  city,  Toronto  has  her  un- 
solved problems  and  her  controverted  issues.  Her 
present  population  of  approximately  200,000  has 
doubled  within  a  period  of  about  ten  years.  A  plan 
of  encouraging  suburban  development  by  the  advance 
(to  be  repaid  in  easy  installments  by  private  owners) 
of  the  cost  of  street  opening,  water  extension,  sewer 
building,  sidewalk  laying  and  street  paving,  has  led 
to  a  wide  distribution  of  the  population  and  to  a 
rather  extraordinary  mileage  of  improved  streets.  In 
no  part  of  the  town  is  there  any  indication  of  over- 
crowding or  poverty,  and  while  in  the  residence  dis- 
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tricts  there  are  few  ostentatious  evidences  of  great 
wealth,  one  notes  an  exceedingly  high  average  of 
home-like  comfort.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  any- 
where a  community  of  equal  population  so  com- 
modiously  housed.  Well  shaded  streets  and  green 
bits  of  lawn  and  garden  are  characteristic  of  the 
whole  city.  Considering  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
Toronto's  air  of  completeness  and  finish  is  altogether 
unusual.  Many  towns  of  much  slower  growth  have 
found  it  far  more  difficult  to  make  the  march  of  pub- 
lic improvements  and  facilities  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  population  and  urban  territory.  The 
Toronto  streets  are  highly  creditable  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil and  the  engineering  department.  Asphalt  paving 
has  been  extended  rapidly  and  meets  the  climatic  con- 
ditions well.  A  large  amount  of  cedar  block  pave- 
ment is  in'  use,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  superseded  by  as- 
phalt. 

THE  WATER-SUPPLY  QUESTION. 

The  water  Hui>i>ly  is  derived  from  the  great  lake 
upon  which  the  city  lies.  The  sewers  also  empty 
into  Lake  Ontario,  and  it  is  more  than  suspected  that 
the  sewage  has  at  times  polluted  the  municipal  water 
sujjply.  It  is  i)rr>i>osed  Vjy  one  fjlement  of  the  Council 
to  extend  the  wat<;r- works  intake  further  out  into  the 
lake,  and  to  carry  the  refuse,  l^y  means  of  itit<!rcept- 
ing  and  tnuik  sewers,  sevfjnil  miles  fnrtlier  down  the 
fthore  in   the  direction   of   tlie  St.    Lawnsncci   river. 


GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

Another  group  of  Aldermen  advocate  the  construction 
of  an  aqueduct  to  Lake  Simcoe,  a  considerable  sheet 
of  water  lying  thirty  or  forty  miles  back  of  Toronto, 
at  an  altitude  several  hundred  feet  greater  than  that 
of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of 
this  project  that  although  the  original  cost  of  a 
water  supply  from  Lake  Simcoe  will  be  large,  the 
gravity  system  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end  than  the 
present  pumping  system.  Moreover,  it  is  held  that 
the  introduction  of  a  Lake  Simcoe  supply  would 
make  perfectly  safe,  for  all  time,  the  discharge  of 
sewage  into  Lake  Ontario.  The  sharp  division  of 
opinion  on  the  question  is  clearly  due  to  the  fact  that 
each  side  has  a  strong  case.  The  advocates  of  the 
Lake  Simcoe  supply  argue  further  that  by  tapping 
this  lake  the  city  could  easily  obtain  water  power 
enough  to  operate  a  municipal  electric  light  plant. 
At  present  the  streets  of  Toronto  are  well  illuminated, 
more  than  a  thousand  arc  lights  being  in  use  by  con- 
tract with  the  Toronto  Electric  Light  Company. 

THE   NEW  ELECTRIC   TRANSIT   SYSTEM. 

The  street  railway  system  of  Toronto  has  been  re- 
constructed and  transformed,  the  electric  trolley 
having  superseded  the  horse.  Satisfactory  as  is  the 
service  rendered  by  the  street  railway  company,  the 
terms  upon  which  it  holds  its  franchises  are  still 
more  satisfactory   from  the  public  point  of  view. 
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The  original  charter  of  the  Toronto  street  railways 
was  granted  in  1861.  The  thirty-year  j)eriod  termi- 
nated in  1891,  and  tlie  municipality  instead  of  renew- 
ing the  franchise  exercised  ite  alternative  right  to 
purchase  the  property  of  the  retiring  company.  The 
purchase  price  w^as  determined  by  arbitration,  the 
sum  falling  a  little  short  of  $1,500,000.  The  city 
thus  became  possessor  of  tracks,  cars,  horses,  stables, 
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and  everything  which  had  been  used  by  the  street 
railway  company  in  the  carrying  on  of  its  business. 
The  municipality,  however,  had  no  intention  to 
operate  the  local  transit  system  on  iis  own  ac'count. 
It  merely  wished  to  be  in  the  best  possible  position  to 
grant  a  new  franchise  upon  terms  that  would  secure 
the  largest  benetits  to  the  municipal  corporation 
itself  and  to  the  citizens  of  Toronto. 

Accordingly  the  Council  before  attempting  to  dis- 
pose of  its  investment  carefully  determined  the  con- 
ditions of  sale.  Thus  it  was  decided  that  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  new  franchise  should,  first,  pay 
the  amount  awarded  by  the  arbitrators  to  the 
retirmg  company.  The  purchaser  would  be  ex- 
pected to  replace  horses  with  electric  power 
and  to  lay  additional  lines  wherever  and  when- 
ever the  Council  might  direct  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  city's  Engineer.  The  purchaser  would 
be  required  to  pay  into  the  city  treasury  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  for  every  mile  of  single  track 
(sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  mile  for  double  track), 
besides  a  percentage  up(^n  gross  receipts.  The  entire 
supervision  of  the  system  from  every  point  of  view 
was  reserved  to  tlie  city'«  Engineer  acting  under  di- 
rection of  the  Council.  Thus  the  city  authorities  ex- 
pressly reserved  the  right  to  determine  the  speed  and 
service  necMJSsary  on  each  line  or  part  of  the  system, 
besides,  us  already  said,  asserting  tlie  full  right  to  or- 
der th(!  extension  of  tlm  system  in  any  direction.  It 
WHS  determined  that  while  single  ca.sh  fares  slu.nldbti 
five  cents  each,  tickets  shoiild  he  sold  attwenty-Hve  for 
adolhirorsix  for  twenty  five cMnts.  and  that  tickets  for 
use  on  morning  and  evening  cars,  intended  especially 
for  people  going  in  mid  from  woiU,  shonld  be  sold  at 
the  niltM)!'  eight  lor  twenty  live  cents,  and  shonld  ho 
vjilid  lor  use  hcl  wren  ludi"  piist  flvo  and  eight  o'clock 


in  the  morning,  and  between  five  and  half  past  six 
o'clock  p.m.  Furthermore  it  was  stipulated  that 
school  children's  tickets,  good  for  use  between  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  evening,  should 
be  sold  at  the  low  price  of  ten  for  twenty-five  cents. 
All  fares  Avere  to  be  good  for  a  rido  from  any  point 
on  the  street  railway  system  to  any  other  point,  thus 
requiring  a  comprehensive  system  of  transfers.  Fur- 
ther specifications  were  adopted  touching  the  general 
character  and  style  of  cars,  the  duties  of  conductors 
and  the  mode  of  operation  in  the  streets.  It  was  par- 
ticularly specified  that  cars  were  not  to  be  over- 
crowded, and  that  a  "  comfortable"  number  of  pas- 
sengers for  each  class  of  cars  should  be  determined  by 
the  city  Engineer  and  approved  by  the  City  Council. 
As  to  workmen  employed  hy  the  company,  it  was  de- 
termined that  no  man  should  be  required  to  work  in 
the  service  of  the  street  railway  for  a  longer  period 
than  ten  hours  per  day  or  than  sixty  hours  per  week, 
or  on  more  than  six  days  per  week,  and  that  no  adult 
employe  in  the  service  of  the  company  should  ever 
be  paid  less  than  fifteen  cents  an  hour. 

TERMS  OF  THE  STREET  RAILWAY  FRANCHISE. 

The  advantage  of  the  method  employed  by  the 
Toronto  authorities  w^as  obvious.  Instead  of  gaining 
all  these  points  by  a  process  of  haggling  and  bar- 
gaining with  some  particular  company,  the  city  first 
acquired  absolutely  everything  that  pertained  to  the 
street  railway  system  and  then  calmly  arranged  the 
conditions  under  which  it  would  be  disposed  to  en- 
tertain the  bid  of  a  proposed  purchaser.  The  city 
had  strengthened  its  position  by  having  obtained 
from  the  Ontario  legislature  the  permission  to  oper- 
ate the  street  railway  system  on  its  own  account  M 
it  should  prefer  to  do  so.  Now,  the  average  street 
railway  "magnate"  of  the  United  States  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  average  American  alderman  on  the 
other,  would  declare  that  a  i)urchaser  could  never  l)e 
found  for  a  street  railway  franchise  hedged  about  by 
such  conditions.  But  let  us  see  what  success  Toronto 
had  in  marketing  its  franchise.  The  arbitration 
which  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid  the  retiring  company 
was  comi)leted  in  April,  1891.  The  conditions  which 
would  govern  the  sale  of  a  new  franchise  were  made 
public  in  May.  In  June  tlie  terms  of  a  sale  were 
practically  agn^ed  upon,  and  on  SeptemWr  1  tht> 
bargain  was  formally  completed  and  ratiticil.  The 
purchasers  agreed  to  all  the  conditions  and  reserva- 
tions reipiired  by  the  corporation.  They  a.ssumed 
the  city's  i)lace  in  compensuting  the  ivtiring  si  ret  i 
railway  compaJiy  ;  they  agreed  to  \^\y  eight  hmulit'd 
dollars  ]»er  annum  ]u»r  mile  of  single  track,  or  sixteen 
hundred  tloUars  ]»er  mile  of  d«.>uhle  track,  to  llu> 
municipal  treasury  ;  they  further  agreed  to  |>Hy  pt^r- 
centai,'es  of  their  gross  receipts  from  all  siuin*t»«i 
whatsoever  as  follows  : 

On  all  ^M-oHs  r(H«t<lpts  \\\\  to  (il,0()O,(KH)  |)«*r  nnniun,  H  )tt*r 

(UMlt. 

netwe«Hi    $I,(HM),(HK»  aiul    fLrMNIlKH)   |x>r   HUUUIU.    10  Y<l>X 

Ci^llt. 

|tet\ve«<ii  tl,.'i<NI,(mOaiitl  4^'.'  OOO.tHiO  |^■|■  Hitiuuu,  l.%  |»««r  I'tOll. 
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On  all  gross  receipts  over  $8,000,000  per  annum,  20  per 
cent. 

They  bound  themselves  further,  if  the  city  should 
at  any  time  release  them  from  the  requirement  of 
issuing  eight  tickets  for  twenty-five  cents  for  use  at 
certain  hours  of  the  morning  and  evening,  to  pay  two 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  in  addition  to  the  per- 
centages above  named.  These  percentage  payments 
were  to  be  made  monthly,  and  the  city's  officials 
were  to  have  the  fullest  right  of  inspecting  the  books 
and  accounts  of  the  purchasers. 

AN  EXAMPLE   FOR  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

This  contract  is  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory 
municipal  franchise  that  has  ever  been  granted  in 
America.  It  ought  to  form  a  model  for  the  cities  of 
the  United  States.  The  street  railway  com;)anies  of 
this  country  can  afford  quite  as  well  as  that  of 
Toronto  to  make  just  such  returns  to  the  public  for 
their  privileges.  Already  the  Toronto  street  railway 
is  a  source  of  very  considerable  revenue  to  the  city 
treasury,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  system, 
both  as  to  its  mileage  and  also  as  to  the  volume  of  its 
business,  is  constantly  increasing  the  municipal 
revenue  from  that  source.  But  the  advantage  to  the 
public  does  not  accrue  alone  from  the  share  of  re- 
ceipts that  goes  into  the  city  treasury.  The  three  cent 
workingmen's  tickets,  the  two-and-a-half  cent  school 
children's  tickets,  and  the  four-cent  ticket  for  general 
and  unlimited  use,  constitute  in  the  aggregate  an 
enormous  concession  to  the  public.  The  transfer  sys- 
tem, moreover,  is  a  strong  point.  The  protection  of 
the  emjjloyed  men  against  longer  hours  than  ten  per 
day  and  sixty  per  week  and  against  lower  wages  than 
fifteen  cents  per  hour,  secures  practical  immunity 
from  strikes  and  dissensions  and  must  be  considered 
an  excellent  example.  To  dwellers  in  most  of  our 
American  cities  the  provision  against  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  cars,  and  the  authority  of  the  Council  to  re- 
quire for  every  portion  of  the  system  a  fully  adequate 
service,  will  seem  not  the  least  interesting  and  im- 
portant features  of  the  Toronto  system.  At  the 
termination  of    the    charter  the  city  will  have  the 


privilege  of  purchasing  at  actual  value,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  arbitration,  everything  that  is  essential  to 
the  operation  of  the  system.  The  city  Engineer  has 
authority  to  prescribe  the  character  cf  the  rails  and 
materials  used  by  the  company,   and  in    all  mat- 
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ters  that  affect  paving  and  the  use  of  the  streets  the 
city  retains  full  control  and  has  made  conditions 
that  are  altogether  favorable  to  the  public. 

In  discussing  this  Toronto  street  railway  franchise, 
too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
these  numerous  conditions  were  not  imposed  upon 
any  existing  company  but  that  they  were  made  an 
integral  part  of  an  exclusive  franchise  that  was  put 
up  for  sale  to  the  bidder  who  should,  besides  agree- 
ing to  the  absolute  requirements  set  forth  in  the 
city's  specifications,  offer  the  highest  percentage  of 
gross  receipts.  The  syndicate  of  purchasers  was 
made  up  of  capitalists  from  both  sides  of  the  bound- 
ary line,  some  of  them  being  officials  of  street  rail- 
way companies  in  the  United  States  and  thoroughly 
experienced.  They  knew  what  they  could  afford  to 
give,  and  made  the  purchase  as  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. The  operation  of  street  railways  in  Toronto 
is  not  a  whit  more  i)rofitable  than  in  a  large  number 
of  cities  great  and  small  in  the  United  States,  any  one 
of  which  is  entitled  to  terms  quite  as  favorable  as 
those  that  the  business-like 
Mayor  and  Council  of  Toronto 
have  secured  for  their  munici- 
pality. 

NO  SUNDAY  CARS. 

The  Toronto  railway  com- 
pany, indeed,  is  in  one  respect 
at  a  serious  disadvantage.  No 
Sunday  cars  are  permitted  to 
run,  and  thus  there  is  a  total 
st()p])age  of  business  for  fifty- 
two  days  in  every  year.  The  use 
of  a  local  transit  plant  for  only 
threo  hundred  and  thirteen 
days  insiciad  of  tliree  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  means  a 
V(ny  Hcrions  difference  in  tho 
annual  vobnne  of  busineKs  and 
in    th(;   anioniit   of  net  profits. 
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The  Toronto  company,  however,  made  its  bid  upon 
the  basis  of  six  days  operation  and  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  against  Sunday  cars.  Permission 
to  operate  the  street  railway  system  on  Sunday  would 
require  a  majority  vote  of  the  citizens  of  Toronto. 
At  present  there  is  no  question  whatever  as  to  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  against  this  innovation.  It 
Is  not  very  long  since  the  popular  will  was  tested, 
and  the  workingmen  came  forward  in  astonishing 
numbers  in  protest  against  any  weakening  of  the 
existing  order  of  things.  A  few  Sundays  ago  a 
local  omnibus  proprietor  who  had  purchased  a 
few  of  the  abandoned  horse  cars  that  were  formerly 
used  on  the  street  railways,  attempted  to  operate 
them  on  the  tracks  without  authority  either  from  the 
city  or  the  street  railway  company.  Great  indigna- 
tion was  aroused,  Mayor  Kennedy  issued  a  special 
message  to  the  Council,  and  the  experiment  was 
brought  to  a  summary  and  inglorious  end.  A  citizen 
of  Toronto  called  my  attention  to  the  great  luimber 
of  small  churches  scattered  throughout  tlie  city,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  tliat  the  Sunday  operation  of 
the  street  railways  would  have  a  tendency  to  bring 
together  congregations  in  large  churches.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  efficiency  of  the  week-day  trolley 
car  service  had  greatly  increased  the  tendency  to 
trade  at  central  shops,  the  result  being  that  several 
hundred  stores  lying  somewhat  outside  the  business 
centre  of  tlie  city  liave  within  a  year  or  two  been  com- 
I)elled  to  close  their  doors.  The  vacant  store  rooms 
were  certainly  visil)le  in  great  numbtTs  on  streets  in 
n;siden<;(i  neighborhoods,  whih' everything  was  active 
and  prosi)erous  in  the  Ijusiiicss  centre. 

HOW  TORONTO  MKKTS  TKLKPMONE  MON(  )|'(  )|,V. 

LesH  important  tlwin  tlio  Toronto  street  railway 
fnincliiHe,  l)ut  hardly  less  signiticunt  for  thr|»riuciph'H 
involved,  iH  the  fninclilse  under  which  the  iiiuiiieipal 
lUlthoritieH  permit  tlie  Hell  Telephone  (^lmp»llly  to  do 
buHJiieHH.  The  existing  agreement  was  made  in  Sep- 
tember, iHDl.l'or  u  period  of  (ive  years.  The  Hrll 
Ttjlephone   (Joinpany    was    permitted    to    opeinte    in 


Toronto  on  condition  that  citi- 
zens should  pay  no  higher  price 
than  twenty -five  dollars  a  year 
for  a  telephone  in  a  dwelling 
house,  forty-five  dollars  being 
the  maximum  price  for  an  in- 
strument in  a  business  house. 
Strict  requirements  as  to  under- 
ground wires  in  the  central 
l^arts  of  the  city  were. made, 
and  in  a  variety  of  ways  that 
need  not  be  specified  the  city 
retained  authority  and  control 
over  the  situation.  Finally, 
the  Bell  felephone  Company 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  city  treas- 
ury 5  per  cent,  of  its  gross  re- 
ceipts, promising  also  to  main- 
tain the  most  efficient  possible 
service  with  the  latest  and  best  instruments  and 
methods.  In  the  city  of  New  York  we  pay  $240  per 
year  for  a  telephone  in  a  business  office,  and  $180  for  a 
private  house, — every  precaution  being  used  to  com- 
pel the  casual  user  of  a  telephone  to  patronize  a  pay- 
station  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cents  for  five  minutes. 
New  York  is  an  extremeh^  compact  city,  and  the 
average  telephone  wire  is  short.  There  is  one  reason, 
and  one  reason  cnly,  why  telephone  service  in  an 
American  city  like  New  York  costs  several  times  as 
much  as  the  same  service,  rendered  by  the  same 
American  Bell  Telephone  Compai;y,  costs  in  Toronto. 
That  reason  is  that  the  citizens  of  Toronto  have  been 
pro  ected  by  a  business-like  city  government.  If  New 
York  city  possessed  even  the  rudiments  of  an  effi- 
cient and  decent  city  government,  it  would  be  easy 
enough  ^^ithin  a  reasonable  period  of  years  to  re- 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  GENERAL. 

4 

Among  the  public  improvements  effected  by  munici- 
pal action  in  Toronto,  one  of  the  most  important  has 
to  do  with  the  regulation  of  the  water  frontage  and 
the  provision  for  the  suitable  and  convenient  ingress 
and  egress  of  railroads.  Practically  all  of  the  rail- 
way lines  that  enter  Toronto  are  under  control  either 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  or  the  Grand  Trunk  system. 
These  lines  have  their  yards  and  stations  on  the  water 
front ;  and  the  city,  hj  a  comprehensive  arrangement 
with  them  known  as  the  Esplanade  Agreement,  has 
provided  for  a  splendid  union  station  and  for  suitable 
street  bridges  and  approaches.  The  long  island  which 
forms  a  natural  breakwater  and  protection  to 
Toronto's  harbor  is  maintained  as  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive of  the  city's  public  parks,  lending  itself  to 
the  promotion  of  those  aquatic  sports  for  which  the 
Toronto  harbor  is  so  famous.  The  city  is  otherwise 
well  provided  vnth  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  and 
its  public  buildings  for  the  most  part  have  the  advan- 
tage of  wide  lawns  to  set  off  their  attractions.  A 
handsome  new  City  Hall  is  in  course  of  erection,  and 
the  new  Parliament  buildings,  which  remind  one 
that  Toronto  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
form  a  stately  pile.  The  Toronto  University  also  is 
magnificently  hou'^ed,  and  the  numerous  affiliated 
educational  institutions  for  which  Toronto  is  famous 
are  attractively  situated. 

ADVANCED   SCHOOL  METHODS. 

It  is  not  in  the  higher  departments  alone  that  the 
educational  system  of  Toronto  excels.  It  has  per- 
haps done  more  than  any  other  city  on  the  American 
continent  to  embody  the  kindergarten  system  thor- 
oughly and  completely  in  its  scheme  of  primary 
education.  Although  the  town  has  grown  so  rapidly, 
it  has  developed  its  school  facilities  to  keep  pace  with 
all  requirements,  and  has  also  turned  its  attention  to 
manual  and  practical  trade  instruction.  The  people 
of  Toronto  maintain  two  school  systems  side  by  side. 
The  older  includes  a  considerable  number  of  what 
are  termed  "  separate  "  schools.  These  are  chiefly 
denominational  and  parochial  schools,  and  a  special 
board  exercises  a  general  oversight  and  provides  for 
the  distribution  among  them  of  certain  public  funds. 
The  other  system  is  similar  to  those  of  our  American 
cities,  and  is  under  the  control  of  a  School  Board 
which,  like  the  City  Council,  consists  of  four  elected 
members  fiom  each  ward.  The  School  Board  selects 
a  Chairman  from  its  own  membership,  and  carries  on 
the  entirfi  excellent  system  of  elementary  public 
schools.  The  Council  raises  by  taxation  such  sums  as 
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the  School  Board  requires,  and  the  city  Treasurer 
acts  also  in  the  capacity  of  Treasurer  for  the  School 
Board. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  FINANCES. 

The  Toronto  tax  rate  this  year  is  sixteen  mills  on 
the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation.  In  ten  years  the 
total  valuation  has  increased  from  less  than  $44,000,- 
000  to  more  than  $150,000,000.  Apparently  Toronto 
carries  a  heavy  indebtedness  for  a  city  of  its  size. 
Its  total  bonded  obligations  amount  to  approximately 
$20,000,000.  But  an  analysis  of  this  debt  sliows  that 
the  city's  financial  condition  is  thoroughly  sound. 
Several  millions  of  the  debt  represent  unmatured  in- 
stallments of  moneys  advanced  for  local  improve- 
ments, namely,  street  openings,  sewers,  roadways, 
sidewalks,  etc.,  all  of  which  will  be  returned  to  the 
city  in  the  form  of  special  assessments  on  benefited 
property.  Several  millions  represent  debt  on  account 
of  the  water  works,  which  is  a  revenue  producing 
plant  perfectly  capable  of  paying  off  its  obligations 
as  they  mature.  Several  millions  more  are  covered 
by  the  accumulations  in  the  sinking  fund ,  and  a  con- 
siderable further  amount  is  offset  by  various  invest- 
ments which  are  essentially  revenue  producing.  Not 
more  than  $8,000,000  of  the  city  debt  is  therefore  a 
direct  burden  upon  the  taxpayers,  and  even  this 
amount  for  the  most  part  represents  judicious  outlay 
in  improvements  that  are  indirectly  profitable  to  the 
citizens.  Toronto  is  fortunate  in  being  a  ground 
landlord  to  a  considerable  extent  and  in  deriving  a 
very  fair  revenue  from  its  real  estate  investments. 
Finally,  this  Canadian  city  is  not  boastful  of  sujieri- 
ority  over  its  American  neighbors,  many  of  which  in 
certain  respects  could  give  quite  as  favorable  an  ac- 
count of  themselves.  In  its  general  municipal  sys- 
tem, however,  Toronto  can  teach  us  some  useful  les- 
sons in  the  practical  art  of  city  government. 


SIR  GEORGE    DIBBS,    PREMIER  OF  NEW  SOUTH   WALES. 

A   CHARACTER   SKETCH   BY  J.    TIGHE    RYAN. 


^  t~^  rVEN  the  same  opportunities,"  a  friend  of  the 
VJT  Premier  of  New  South  Wales  said  to  me 
once,  "  Sir  George  might  have  been  taken  as  a  model 
by  Dumas  in  drawing  the  character  of  Porthos."  It 
is  true  that  both  are  gigantic  in  stature,  though  the 
carriage  of  Sir  George  is  more  like  that  of  the  hunter 
than  of  the  soldier.  Both  have  a  great  weakness  for 
dress  and  show,  and  both  love  a  fight,  and  thrive  in 
the  atmosphere  of  combat.  Sir  George  also  has  the 
magnificent  courage .  (which  enables  one  man  to  awe 
a  mob)  and  the  amiable,  if  dangerous,  faults  of  the 
great  musketeer.  The  Premier  is  six  foot  four  inches 
in  height  and  is  proportionately  built.  Physically,  at 
-any  rate,  he  is  probably  the  finest  living  type  of  the 
native-born  Australian. 

I  remember  the  first  day  I  met  the  Premier.  It  is  a 
little  more  than  two  years  ago,  and  I  was  then  a 
stranger  in  Sydney.  With  his  legs  on  the  table,  he 
was  seated  in  his  office  smoking  a  large  pipe.  This 
was  in  itself  surprising,  but  I  was  really  amazed  when 
I  found  him  during  the  interview,  w^hich  was  on  be- 
half of  a  London  paper,  disposing  of  Hoi^ie  Rule, 
Federation,  and  other  equally  sacred  subjects  in  the 
way  he  is  said  later  on  to  have  disposed  of  Chicago. 
I  had  then  to  learn  that  this  unconv.entional  freedom 
of  speech  Jind  action  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  char- 
acter of  Sir  George  Dibbs.  "  If  I  cannot  remain  in 
public  life  by  saying  what  I  mean,  then  I  shall  stay 
out  of  it,"  I  heard  him  reply  one  Sunday  to  Lady 
Dibbs,  who  suggested  that  he  should  have  been  more 
graceful  and  diplomatic  in  his  reception  of  a  wild  agi- 
tator whom  he  had  just  sent  panting  from  his  house, 
*'  Riverside,"  Emu  Plains. 

A  statesman's  home. 
In  this  house,  more  than  in  Parliament,  one  sees  the 
real  character  of  the  man,  who,  during  the  past  year 
or  two,  has  been  the  princii)al  actor  on  the  political 
stage  of  Australia.  The  drive  from  Penrith  to  River- 
side is  enough  to  ijermancntly  unsettle  a  city  man's 
ideas  of  happiness.  The  fresh  breeze  sings  about  the 
ears,  and  we  never  think  of  hoisting  an  umbrella  to 
ward  off  the  showta*  that  beats  us  in  the  face.  Coun- 
try rain  is  so  different  from  tliat  which  makes  life 
miserable  in  the  towns.  Orchards  in  full  bloom 
Htrcitch  for  mil(^s  oneitlier  side,  and  the  luscious  fruits 
droop  over  the  roadside  fences.  In  the  background 
is  a  chain  of  liills  tliat  seem  to  join  tlie  Hl,u»»  Mouut- 
aitiH  a  few  niiles  away  on  the  riglit.  Sir  ( leorgt^ 
Dibbs'  h(^HO  HtaridH  on  the  liack  of  the  Nep<nu),  and 
through  the  fruit  trees  we  catch  a  gliiupst^  of  the 
giant,  pip(;  in  nioutli,  Ntiiiiding  ou  the  veramla  in  a 
l)ig,  brotid-riinnied  gray  felt  hat,  au<l  a  loostt  boating 
coHtiUMO.  It  is  Sunday  luorniug,  and  Sir  (ieorge  has 
been  reading  a  novel  Wy  VVilUie  ColliuH.  The  house 
ItMolf  is  not  cahudaled  to  lower  the  pride  of  any  nutg- 
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nate.  The  main  building  is  ancient  from  a  colonial 
pi^int  of  view,  but  some  additions  in  the  shai>e  of 
wings  have  been  made  to  it  by  Sir  GtHU'ge.  The 
house  had  once  been  haunted,  by  the  spirits  of  con- 
victs, it  is  said.  In  the  early  days  there  was  a  statiim 
for  i)risoners  in  the  neighborluHul,  and  the  story  g»vs 
that  an  Emu  Plains  fanner  regnlarly  dis(.\)vertHl 
nianacltMl  skeletons  while  j)lowing  up  his  land.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  ime  had  tlaretl  {o  liv»<  in  the  house 
for  years  before  it  was  taken  in  hand  by  Sir  (.iKHKrge 
Dibbs.     At  his  command  the  spirits  tied. 

THE    I. ION    IN    Ills    1>KN. 

Sir  { reorge  w»>lcoiued  US  without  forumlity,  and 
when  I  referred  to  the  f»»rtility  i»f  the  txmiilry.  h«» 
sjiid,  ••  .\nd  vet  lueu  sav  they  are  starving.  I  could 
support  a  t'anuly  well  on  an  acrt«  ot  land."  llehnl  us 
along  the  vtM'anda  into  Ids  den.  a  larg**  weMtht«i'UtMr\l 
wing  of  the  main  house,  rt<nnirking,  "  Hi*rt«  (m  \vh««r«» 
I  do  my  work  undisi iuImhI."  'I'lieit*  is  a  tnMo  \m\  tho 
centrt)  of  tlu*  (loor,  a  loun^(\  a  |Umiio,  aiuI  a  few  i^Miie 
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"bottomed  chairs.  On  one  side  of  the  room,  near  the 
window  is  a  turner's  lathe,  with  blocks  of  wood,  iron, 
copper,  planes,  etc. ,  and  oil  cans.  As  a  man's  room 
is  generally  the  index  of  his  character,  I  was  led  into 
a  comparison  between  Sir  George  and  his  great  po- 
litical opponent — Sir  Henry  Parkes.  Sir  Henry's  den 
is  lined  with  books  on  every  subject,  with  portraits  of 
celebrities  and  pictures  of  historic  scenes.  On  his 
mantel-piece  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  two- 
chiefs — the  famous  cup  beautifully  carved  in  Darling- 
hurst  Goal  by  Sir  George,  Avith  the  lathe  now  before 
my  eyes,  and  which  Sir  Henry  made  use  of  on  an  his- 
toric occasion  when  attacked  in  Parliament.  Over  his 
writing  table,  and  looking  down  on  the  octogenarian, 
as  he  composes  his  lyrics  and  sonnets,  or  prepares 
speeches,  are  large  portraits  of  Tennyson,  Carlyle  and 
Gladstone.  The  pictures  that  adorn  the  walls  of 
Sir  George's  room  are  a  few  wretched  prints  from  the 
illustrated  papers,  a  document  certifying  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Turner's  Guild  of  London,  and  a  por- 
trait of  the  late  Sir  James  Martin.  His  library  con- 
sists of  a  case  of  statistics.  Parliamentary  debates,  and 
novels.  Sir  Henry  will  take  the  visitor  aside,  and, 
with  curious  pride,  draw  from  his  great  collection  a 
rare  autograph  or  a  first  edition  of  Pope,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Byron,  Shelley,  De  Quincey,  or  Tennyson.  If  one  is 
fortunate  enough  to  catch  him  in  a  happy  moment, 
he  will  fill  one's  pockets  with  letters  of  celebrities  or 
old  envelopes,  or  he  will  present  one  with  as  many 
books  as  can  be  carried.  Sir  George  Dibbs,  on  the 
other  hand,  picks  up  a  piece  of  wood  or  brass,  fixes 
his  lathe,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  turns  out  a 
iset  of  finely  worked  studs,  which  the  visitor  takes 
with  him  from  Emu  Plains.  Sir  Henry,  then,  is  a 
dreamer  who  lives  mostly  in  the  past ;  Sir  George  is 
a  practical  workman,  for  whom  the  present  is  the  all- 
imx)ortant  time. 


THE   PREMIER   AS   ARTISAN. 

And  as  Sir  Henry  cultivates  the  garden  of  the  muses 
and  shows  you  the  result  of  his  labors,  Sir  George 
takes  your  arm,  and  as  he  walks  and  talks,  lures  you 
into  the  vegetable  garden,  which  is  the  pride  of  his 
life.     He  explains  how  he  makes  his  orange  and  peach 
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(Bconooii  tho  Nepoan  River  ) 


SIR  GEORGE   AS   A   YOUxNG   MAN. 

trees  bear  such  splendid  crops  ;  he  swears  enthusias- 
tically that  you  cannot  find  better  beans  than  his  on 
God's  green  earth,  and  you  willingly  admit  it.  Then 
he  leads  you  to  the  potato  and  cabbage  beds,  and 
shows  his  asparagus  and  tomatoes.  Truly  they  are 
all  magnificent.  '"And  the  secret  of  it  is,  young- 
man, "  he  says  impressively,  "the  secret,  mark  you, 
that  will  lead  to  the  greatness  of  this  country — irri- 
gation." He  picks  up  the  hose  and  drowns  a  cabbage, 
and  like  the  i)oet  who  has  just  read  his  latest  sonnet, 
appeals  to  you  for  ai)proval.  "You  see  that  wind- 
mill," he  continues,  "I  designed  that  and  put  it  up 
with  my  own  hands.  It  supplies  the  whole  house 
with  water — baths  and  outliouses  as  well — and  irri- 
gates all  iny  land."  Opening  a  gate  we  came  upon  a 
smith's  forge.  Here  Sir  George  works  on  off  days 
like  an  ordinary  blacksmith,  making  tools,  horse- 
shoes and  bolts.  On  the  way  to  the  outhouses 
I  (jxamined  a  brick  kit(;lien  which  tlie  Premier 
er(ict<!d  last  year.  "I  worked  at  it  on  Saturdays,'* 
Ih!  explained  ;  adding  in  an  undertone,  "and  occa- 
sionally on  Sundays,  too."  Ho  ])()inted  to  the  stern- 
board  of  H  boat  hanging  near  a  ba('k  door.  "  This,"  he 
said,  "is  all  that  remains  of  the  boat  I  made  in  jail." 
In  one  of  the  outhouses  he  has  fixed  up  an  incubator  ; 
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in  another  he  keeps  his  tools^tVxP  tools  of  the  black- 
smith, the  carpenter,  the  boatbnilder  and  the  mason. 
"  I  hold  that  what  one  man  does  another  man  can 
do,"  he  says.  "  I  can  make  a  ship— sails,  ropes,  yards, 
and  everything  —  and  after- 
ward sail  her  into  any  port.'' 


Valparaiso.  At  the  table  he  keeps  every  one  enter- 
tained. He  is  a  good  listener,  too,  which  is  more  im- 
portant than  being  a  good  talker.  Among  men  his 
talk  is  not  absolutely  free  from  fire  and  brimstone. 


AN  INGENIOUS  HOUSE-FATHER. 

The  domestic  economy  of 
Sir  George  Dibbs  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  most  i^erfect  in  the 
world.  If  he  w^onld  only  run 
special  trains  to  his  house  he 
could  give  the  people  a  lesson 
wiiich  would  be  of  more  ser- 
vice to  them  than  a  hundred 
acts  of  Parliament.  Ka  allows 
nothing  to  go  to  waste.  From 
the  wash-house  a  drain  leads  to 
an  orange  tree  that  is  bending 
under  its  fruit.  "  When  I  made 
this  drain  a  year  or  two  ago," 
he  said,  *"  that  tree  was  almost 
dead  ;  look  at  it  now."  Hun- 
dreds of  fowls  are  hatched  in 
the  incubator  every  year.  Sir 
George  is  very  proud  of  his 
poultry.  "  A  ruffian  stole  fifty 
of  my  chickens  the  other  night,'' 
he  remarked.  "If  I  had  seen 
him  I  would  have  put  a  bullet 
through  his  back."  That  he 
•would  not  have  missed  the 
chicken-stealer  I  have  no  man- 
ner of  doubt,  for  he  has  fixed  up 
a  target  near  the  river  bank, 
where  he  practices  regularly 
with  the  rifle.  He  fattens  pigs 
on  the  refuse  of  the  kitchen. 
In  a  pit  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
garden  he  puts  the  remains  of 
dead  fowls,  cats  and  dogs,  etc., 
and  from  this  pit  he  draws 
manure  for  the  fruit  trees  ; 
*'  the  best  manure  in  the  world 
— bones  and  all  I  " 

SIR  GEORGE  AS  A  TALKER  AND 
STUDENT. 

Altliough  Sir  George  Dibbs 
is  not  a  brilliant  conversation- 
alist,  he  always  interests.  His 
voice  is  full  and  Honorous,  liis 
manner  oarn»\st,   unconscionsly 

linniorouH  and  naively  Himi)lo.  Ho  draws  from  ex])eri- 
ence  ratii(fi*  Mian  from  IjwoUh.  Tf  ]io  has  no  Hense  of 
po(;try  in  letters,  he  cortliinly  fcrls  with  a  deep  joy 
the  poc^try  of  life.  Yon  shoiild  h»<ar  liiin  tell  an  anec- 
dote, d«<Hc,rihe  liow  Im  doidt  witli  a  deputation,  or 
addn-HHi'd  an  inl'uriat«»d  mob  during  a  Mtriko  when,  in 
yearn  ^orn'  by,  ho  wmm  h  big  capitalist :  how  hr  twim 
ran  Mio  hlocloKlo  in  South  A»u«'rica,  and  livrd  tor 
fotii'  houi'K  Ml   thn   liuMJn  Minokn  of  iin  aHHiudt   on  the 
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Sir  (leorgt»has  hrt'ii  niarrie«l  thirty  t'ii^rht  y»»n!*s.  and 
has  \)vvn  favort'il  with  tift»rn  children.  I.adv  Oibbt 
is  a  charming  hostess,  and.  unlike  t!»e  IV»>niier.  is  a 
Mtrict  Sabbatarian.  ThiM*t»  is.  howevt»r,  a  ivHtfiiUiJ* 
vein  in  Sir  (Jeorge's  ilmracter.  U\n  mother  wni*  H 
strict  wonum.  who  sent  her  childr«Mi  to  ch»»nh  M\\\ 
Sunday  M(^hool  regularly,  and  it  in.  of  e»»ur*«».  \vt»H 
known  that  until  recently  Sir  Ui»i>r»f»»  tm»k  a- 
!'oi    ill    (Im-  .''hurrh  of   Kni;land  Syumln  •»'   ' 
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The  Premier  regrets  that  he  did  not  devote  more  time 
to  study  in  his  youth.  He  told  me  once  that  he  reads 
in  bed  every  night  at  the  Colonial-Secretary's  office 
until  the  candle  goes  out.  He  took  with  him  to  Eng- 
land the  "  Twelve  English  Statesmen"  series,  and  is 
very  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
Pitt,  from  which  he  drew  some  inspiration  last  year 
in  framing  the  Bank  Issue  bill.  But  as  a  rule,  his 
literary  taste  does  not  fly  higher  than  the  novel,  and 
in  poetry  it  is  possible  that  he  could  find  no  difference 
between  Douglas  Sladen  (the  rhymster  who  saddled 
his  work  on  Australia)  and  Tennyson.  Knowledge  of 
books,  however,  does  not  conduce  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  colonial  statesman.  Management,  and  not 
speeches,  is  what  secures  votes.  In  our  unexciting 
times,  everything  is  conducted  on  business  principles, 
and  the  business  man  is  happier  if  he  knows  nothing 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  and  the  stylists  of  literature. 
Sir  George's  letters  and  dispatches  are,  however,  not 
only  barbed  and  pointed,  but  remarkably  clever. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  about  his  meaning. 

EARLY   TRAINING  AND  ADVENTURES. 

Sir  George  was  born  on  Flagstaff  Hill,  the  opposite 
Sydney  Observatory,  sixty  years  ago,  the  son  of  Capt. 
John  Dibbs,  a  Scotch  seaman  and  Presbyterian,  and 
his  wife  an  English  woman  and  an  adherent  of  the 
Established  Church.  Both  his  parents  had  seen  the 
world  and  had  had  many  adventures,  including  an 
attack  by  pirates  on  a  lonely  sea.  For  four  j-ears 
George  attended  the  Australian  College,  founded  by 
Dr.  Lang.  At  fourteen  he  left  school  to  occupy  a 
stool  in  a  merchant's  office.  There  he  received  a 
good  commercial  training,  but  growing  restless,  at 
nineteen  he  struck  out  for  himself  in  company  with 
his  brother,  secured  vessels,  and  traded  between  New- 
castle, Sydney,  and  Melbourne.  About  1864,  when 
the  crops  failed  all  over  Australia,  the  Dibbs  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  extending  their  operations  to  South 
America,  and  George  undertook  to  manage  the  in- 
terests of  the  firm  at  Valparaiso  and  San  Francisco. 
He  left  Sydnej-  with  his  wife  and  family,  to  find  when 
he  arrived  at  Concejjcion  that  the  colonies  had  rebelled 
against  Spain.  Concej^cion  was  being  bombarded, 
and  when  Dibbs'  vessel  was  sighted  a  blank  shot  was 
fired,  the  usual  signal  to  heave  to.  Dibits  took  no 
notice,  but  proceeded  in  through  the  sh(.>t  and  shell 
which  the  frigate  sent  flying  over  his  decks.  When  he 
dropped  anchor  a  boat  with  a  brass  gun  was  jjut  off 
from  the  warshij),  and  an  f>fficer  boarded  the  vessel. 
When  asked  why  lie  had  not  obeyed  the  signal,  Sir 
George  says  he  '*  rei)lied  in  the  language  of  Queen 
Caroline,  '  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.'  "  He  was 
ordered  to  c;lear  out,  but  by  api)ealing  to  the  British 
Consul  his  c-ase  wan  referred  to  the  Admiral.  This 
caused  a  delay  of  fourteen  days,  and  in  the  meantime 
Dibbs  was  transartting  his  business,  ho  that  when  the 
Admiral  gave  thfj  decision  against  him  he  was  pre- 
I)ared  to  If-ave  Concepcion.  At  Valparaiso  ho,  ran  the 
block;ule  in  a  little  boat  with  his  wife  and  family  on 
board  and  a  Ht<^>rTn  on  his  heels  ;  at  the  dead  hour  of  the 
night  stealing  through  the  war  vessels,  who  had  strict 
ord^rrs  to  sink  all  intruders.     His  business  transacitions 


here  succeeded  famously.  These  were  stirring  times. 
Every  hour  brought  a  fresh  adventure — "  which  sur- 
passes anything  in  dime  novels,"  he  says. 

IN  JAIL. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  he  got  into  trouble  over 
a  libel  action,  and  uxjon  declining  to  pay  the  costs, 
which  he  considered  unfair,  was  removed  to  the 
debtor's  department  in  Darlinghurst  Gaol.  For 
twelve  montlis  he  remained  there,  and  he  now  de- 
clares that  he  never  spent  a  more  enjoyable  time  in 
all  his  life.  Sir  Henrj^  Parkes,  who  was  then  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  granted  him  a  lathe,  and  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  he  turned  a  cup,  which  he  presented  to  Sir 
Henry.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  people  visited 
him,  and  ladies  decorated  his  cell  regularly  with 
flowers.  He  had  a  sitting  room,  a  bedroom  and  a 
servant  to  wait  upon  him,  and  he  amused  himself  by 
making  boats  and  ornaments,  reading,  and  assisting 
to  conduct  a  newspaper.  But  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months  he  found  that  his  liability  instead  of  having 
vanished  was  as  fresh  as  ever,  so  he  paid  the  costs 
and  was  set  at  liberty.  When  invited  a  day  or  two 
after  to  Government  House,  he  said  to  Lady  Loftus, 
"  You  should  be  careful  of  what  you  are  doing.  You 
have  asked  a  man  who  has  just  left  jail."  "  If  I 
had  been  in  your  place,"  she  said,  "  I  would  have 
gone  to  jail  myself." 

But  if  Sir  George  Dibbs  could  be  only  persuaded  to 
write  his  confessions  the  most  picturesque  chapter  in 
an  exciting  book  would  be — "  How  I  became  the  Lion 
of  London."  I  can  only  give  a  weak  description  of  his 
interviews  with  the  Queen.  Lord  Knutsford  pre- 
sented him  to  Her  Majesty  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
where  he  had  the  honor  of  answering  her  many  in- 
quiries about  the  people  of  Australia.  She  introduced 
him  to  one  of  her  daughters.  The  Queen,  being  in 
mourning,  wore  a  plain  black  dress.  Sir  George  was 
charmed  with  her  simple  manners. 

SIR    GEORGE  AS  A  PREMIER. 

The  political  life  of  Sir  George  Dibbs  is  a  matter  of 
history.  "I  have  always  been  fighting,"  he  said, 
"  and  since  I  took  office  I  have  had  to  stand  at  my 
post  sword  in  hand."  *' Payment  of  members,"  he 
told  me  on  another  occasion,  "is  as  bad  as  the  Irish 
potato  rot."  To  that  he  attributes  the  low  standard 
of  Parliamentary  life  in  New  South  Wales.  In  the 
Cabinet,  I  have  heard  his  ministers  say,  he  proves 
himself  an  ideal  chief.  He  does  not,  perhaps,  "  see 
tilings  steadily,  and  see  them  whole,"  but  he  is  always 
ready  to  listen  to  even  the  humblest  of  his  m.embers, 
and  is  always  amenable  to  reason.  He  decides 
promptly,  and  carries  his  resolution  into  effect  with 
the  energy  and  determination  of  his  character.  He 
must  fa(;e  the  music  of  general  election  in  June. 
"  Federation  is  the  only  thing  woith  fighting  for  in 
politics,"  says  Mr.  Barton  ;*  but  Sir  George  Dibbs  is 
oy)posed  to  Federation.  He  would  advocate  unifica- 
tion, placnng  all  th(^  coloni(!S  und(^r  one  cf^ntral  gov- 
ernment and  one  govc^-nor.  Whether  the  electors 
return  Sir  (^^eorge  Dibbs  to  power  or  reject  him,  he  is 
likely  to  be  for  some  years  a  great  force  in  the  politi- 
cal life  of  Australia. 


LABOR  TROUBLES. 

HINTS   OF   NEW    REMEDIES   FROM   THE    ANTIPODES. 

BY    '-THB    HON.     W.     P.     REEVES,    MINISTER    OF    LABOR,    NEW    ZEALAND. 


MOST  of  us,  when  we  speak  of  labor  troubles, 
mean  disputes  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. To  these,  therefore — albeit  they  form  but 
one  branch  of  the  many  evils  and  sorrows  which  af- 
flict those  who  labor  with  their  hands — I  shall  do  my 
best  to  keep  in  the  present  article.  Labor  is,  of 
course,  heir  to  numberless  ills  quite  apart  from  those 
brought  about  by  industrial  conflicts.  These  strug- 
gles, indeed,  are  rather  the  result  than  the  essence  of 
labor  troubles.     If  the  lot  of  the  average  worker 
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were  untroubled  he  would  not  so  often  think  him- 
self driven  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  Cajntal 
and  Fate. 

Too  nnich  work,  or  too  little  ;  insufficient  or  uncer- 
tain wages  ;  the  competition  of  aliens  from  abroad,  or 
women  and  (;hildren  at  home  ;  tlie  workman's  very 
wife  and  child  turntMl  into  his  competitors  ;  the 
deadly  monotony  caused  by  lack  of  holidays  ;  the  kill- 
ing anxirty  brought  about  by  irregular  emi)loynu»nt 
— tlufsn  jir(»  labor  trouljles  which  urn  always  with  tho 
poor,  as  the  poor  are  alw/iys  with  us.  Scitmce  aHHails 
the  worker  with  the  perp«itiiul  invention  and  im- 
provfiment  of  labor-Having  iuu<"hiii(\M,  which  can  do 
everything  but  think.  (Mvilixation  tantali/eH  him 
witli  its  higher  standard  of  comfort,  which  othei- 
<  I.IHH41H  Hiieni  uhln  to  attain  ho  much  morn  nuMily  than 
hlM  own.     harhariHm  waitn  in   t  hn   hurkgnmnd  ovot* 


ready  to  overwhelm  him  with  a  sea  of  cheap  colored 
labor,  which  he  has  to  strive  to  bar  out  with  laws,  as 
the  Dutch  engineers  have  to  shut  out  the  ocean  -with 
dikes.  For  him  the  dangerous  trades  prepare  crip- 
pling accident,  sudden  death,  at  best  premature  old 
age.  Ill-drained,  ill-ventilated  factories,  becoming 
less  common,  are  far  too  numerous  still. 

IS    THERE    TROGRESS? 

In  the  face  of  all  the  difficulties  with  w^hich  la- 
bor has  had  to  contend,  progress  has  been  and  is 
being  made.  The  enlargement  of  the  discovered 
and  civilized  part  of  the  earth,  trades  unionism,  sani- 
tary science,  education  and  the  consequent  evolution 
of  a  public  conscience,  have  for  fifty  years  been  amel- 
iorating the  lot  of  the  worker.  Last  of  all  has  come 
a  new  weai)on,  political  power.  Imperfectly  grasped, 
dimly  understood,  much  less  thoroughly  tested,  this 
is  the  engine  that  carries  his  hopes  with  it.  Furnished 
with  this  the  workman  trusts  to  find  a  new  way  to 
meet  old  foes. 

How  he  will  meet  the  last  and  greatest  of  his  ene- 
mies, the  most  pitiless  because  the  most  logical, — I 
mean  the  law  of  population — is  another  matter  quite 
foreign  to  this  article.  I  do  but  hastily  point  out 
L5ome  of  the  chief  difficulties  confronting  labor,  not  as 
proposing  to  stray  into  any  discussion  of  them,  but 
because  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  in  dealing  with 
one  labor  problem,  that  it  is  but  one  of  many.  I 
would  not  have  it  thought  that  I  look  \\\yon  labor  dis- 
I)utes  as  an  industrial  evil  supreme  above  others,  or 
that  because  I  advocate  arbitration  as  a  medicine  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  panacea.  The  labor  problem,  com- 
l)lex  as  human  nature,  must  assuredly  not  be  ap- 
proached in  the  spirit  of  the  Prohibitionist,  the  Bi- 
metallist,  the  Malthusian,  or  any  other  one-remedy 
man. 

STRIKES   AS    .\   RKMl-UiY. 

The  history  of  strikes  still  remains  to  be  written. 
One  may  be  permitted  to  think  that  when  the  work 
comes  to  be  done  it  will  not  be  less  interesting  ami 
valuable  than  those  laborious  accounts  of  some  of 
Europe's  mon*  purpt>seless  national   wars  which  i>nn 
finds  on  so  many  bookslmlvns.     We   nuiy  Iiojk*  tliat 
the  history  may  be  written  from  a  very  ilitYereut  jH)int 
of   vitnv  to  that  which  would  pn>l»ably   have   Khmi 
tiiUnn  ten  years  ago,  or  might  U*  taknu  even  now.     It 
is  but  slowly  that  tht«  middU*   clu.s.sos  art*  eoniinx  to 
sne  that  strik«>s  art<  anythiji!^  but   the  out. 
unthankful   Mtuhhornnnss   of   spirit  and 
htMirt.     Kven  yet  thni-e  urt^  proluihly  not  umny  t»m- 
ploVnrH  who  fully  nu'ognisce  that   morallv  a  -'    ' 
Jinithnr  U'ttnr  nor  worn**  than  a  rn  luctiouof  w 
tlie  (liHiuiHHal  of  a  iuiiuU<i'  of  HUiMutluouM  hiiiid*.     Hv 
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that  ill-defined  btit  extensive  audience,  "tlie  general 
public,"  a  strike  is  generally'  voted  a  nuisance.  Like 
a  lock-out,  a  strike  is  war.  As  with  war  it  may  be 
justifiable,  unavoidable,  and  even  glorious.  But  of 
itself  it  is  an  evil.  At  best  it  is  but  a  bad  means  of 
gaining  a  good  end.  And,  like  war,  one  of  its  worst 
features  is  the  damage  done  to  interests  and  persons 
whom  neither  combatant  in  the  least  wants  to  hurt. 
The  great  mining  dispute  arbitrated  upon  by  Lord 
E-osebery  not  only  held  three  hundred  thousand  fine 
men  idle  for  many  weeks.  It  not  only  cost  England 
a  sum  estimated  in  millions.  During  those  long  weeks 
of  conflict  it  kept  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  de- 
pendent women  and  children  in  a  state  of  unceasing 
anxiety  and  intermittent  misery.  It  threw  out  of 
work,  more  or  less  completely,  quite  half  a  million  of 
persons  engaged  in  trade  directly  affected  by  the  coal 
strike.  It  caused  eighteen  unfortunates  to  be  exper- 
imented upon  by  the  new  magazine  rifles  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  and  two  of  them  to  lose  their  lives.  Finally 
it  led  to  that  arrangement  by  arbitration  which  might 
and  ought  to  have  come  about  without  any  such  civil 
war.  But  to  recount  the  evils  incident  to  strikes  is 
to  rehearse  a  thrice  told  tale. 

THE  ETHICS  OF   STRIKES. 

In  the  absence  of  any  proper  historical  summary, 
we  have  to  dig  and  delve  for  the  facts  of  labor  dis- 
putes in  blue  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
speeches.  From  such  accounts  as  we  thus  get,  highly 
colored  and  prejudiced  as  most  of  them  are,  we  may 
safely  deduce  a  few  governing  principles.  Of  these 
the  most  certain  seems  to  be  that  strikes,  though  in- 
creasing with  the  organization  of  labor  into  unions 
and  federations,  tend  again  to  decrease  as  this  organi- 
zation becomes  perfected  by  trial  and  experience. 
Between  60  and  70  i^er  cent,  of  strikes  and  lock-outs 
spring  from  disjjutes  directly  concerning  wages. 
Strikes,  at  their  inception,  have  usually  nothing  to  do 
with  politics  ;  still  less  are  they  worked  up  by  that 
mysterious  ijersonage,  the  jjolitical  agitator,  who 
looms  so  large  in  irate  newspaper  articles.  Political 
peoi)le  sometimes  concern  themselves  in  strikes  from 
motives  more  or  less  worthy.  But  they  scarcely  ever 
apx'ear  on  the  scene  until  war  has  broken  out.  The 
part  they  usually  play  is  that  of  the  amateur  con- 
ciliator. But  seldom  is  a  strike  the  direct  result  of 
political  feeling,  as  in  the  celebrated  French  case  at 
Carmaux.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  sometimes 
lead  to  X)olitical  consequences,  as  did  the  Australasian 
maritime  strike,  and  the  T)attle  between  the  Pinker- 
ton  mercenaries  and  tlu;  Homestead  strikers  at  Pitts- 
})urg.  Formerly  the  office  bearers  in  trades  unions 
were  invarialjly  blamed  by  the  partisans  of  the  other 
Hide  for  any  strikes  in  which  their  unifms  might  en- 
gage. But  a  juster  view  is  now  taken,  and  it  is 
known  that  a  union's  oflBcers  are  often  much  less 
eager  to  jjlunge  into  fighting  than  its  rank  and  fih;. 
A  r.arefiil  c^ompariHon  seems  to  show  that  th(!  strikes 
whif;h  have  the  best  chance  of  succesH  are  those  un- 
d<Tt,aken  }>y  skilled  workmen  y)eloTiging  to  nnions  of 
long  standing,  owning  large  accniriulated  funds. 
The  le»H  Hkilled  the  workers  are  tlie  easier  it  is  to  re- 


place them  ;  the  poorer  they  are  the  sooner  they  can 
be  starved  out.  Even  wealthy  unions  have  often  to 
depend  for  success  in  prolonged  conflicts  upon  sub- 
scriptions sent  by  kindred  societies  and  outside  sym- 
pathizers. The  last  source  of  help  was  suflicient  to 
enable  the  most  remarkable  labor  victory  of  our 
time  to  be  won  by  the  poorest  and  most  unskillful 
body  of  men  who  ever  perhaps  secured  a  triumph.  1 
mean,  of  course,  the  London  dockers. 

THE   CHECK   OF   PUBLIC   OPINION. 

It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  overrate  the  influence  of 
public  sympathy  on  strikes  disturbing  enough  to  ex- 
cite general  attention.  It  is  an  influence  which, 
though  not  always  sufficient  to  insure  a  just  victory, 
has  more  than  once,  when  mightily  stirred,  done 
much  to  gain  one  against  the  mightiest  odds.  But 
public  sympathy  for  men  responsible  for  suspensions 
of  industry  is  hard  to  get.  The  rare  instances  which 
have  secured  it  have  been  cases  of  men  obviously 
struggling  for  a  bare  living  wage,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  London  dockers  and  the  English  coal  miners. 
This  should  not  be  iorgotten  in  noting  the  curious 
want  of  success  attending  most  strikes  in  Aus- 
tralia. It  might  be  thought  that  workmen,  indi- 
vidually better  off  as  a  rule  than  their  brethren  in 
England,  better  educated,  and  usually  free  to  organ- 
ize, would  enter  on  a  campaign  with  much  greater 
chances  of  success.  But  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  very  improvement  in  individual  condition  had 
led  to  a  neglect  of  union  organization,  especially 
in  the  matter .  of  accumulating  funds.  It  has  cer- 
tainly created  an  easy  belief  in  the  public  mind  that 
colonial  workmen  are  too  comfortably  placed  to  war- 
rant their  distributing  trade  by  going  out  on  strike. 
Moreover,  when  the  colonial  workman  does  go  out, 
he  usually  gives  up  a  position  attractive  enough  to 
draw  plenty  of  applicants  willing  enough  to  stand  in 
his  shoes,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  called  "  blackleg." 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  to  these  features  I  attribute  the 
singular  but  undoubted  truth,  that  the  proi)ortion  of 
lost  strikes  is  greater  in  the  colonies  than  in  the 
mother  country. 

The  violence,  which  is  an  unfortunate  accident  of 
many  labor  contests,  does  not  seem  to  increase  in  our 
own  times  ;  indeed,  the  worst  labor  riots  in  England 
occurred  in  the  days  of  the  Georges.  Those  who 
fancy  that  strikes  are  a  thing  of  to-day  might  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  in  America  their  course  is  trace- 
able for  150  years  back,  and  that  in  England  more 
than  100  years  ago  the  pugnacity  of  the  Nottingham 
frame  makers  drove  the  masters  to  form  an  Employ- 
ers' Association.  This  association,  by  the  way,  soon 
afterward  grounded  an  objection  to  raise  wages  on 
the  fear  that  trade  would  be  driven  out  of  the  country 
by  the  competition  of  cheap  Fnnich  labor.  Trade  cant 
appears  to  be  as  old  as  trade  disputes.  The  best  tem- 
p(!red  conflicts  are  those  m  whi(^>i  tlie  masters  are 
satisfied  with  (jlosing  tlioir  works,  and  eitlu^r  do  not 
attempt  to  repla(5e  the  strikers  with  non-unionists  or 
fail  to  g(!t  applicants  for  the  vacant  ])laces.  The 
bringing  in  of  the  "  blackh^g "  is  tluMiiost  (x>innion 
cause  of  breaches  of  the  peace. 
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WHICH   SIDE   WINS. 

I  cannot  get  trustworthy  data  as  to  the  propor- 
tion tliat  successful  or  partiaHy  successful  strikes 
bear  to  defeats.  But  in  England  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  estimate  that  in  the  two  excited  years  of 
1889-90,  the  proportion  in  which  the  work-people 
gained  their  ends,  in  whole  or  part,  was  about  two  to 
one.  The  probability  is  that  this  is  an  exceptionally 
bright  record.  My  own  conviction  is  that  the  work- 
men's defeats  outnumber  their  victories.  Moreover, 
contrary  to  common  belief,  they  lose  more  in  the 
struggle.  True,  the  newspapers  are  eloquent  on  the 
losses  to  trade  and  capital  caused  by  even  a  short 
cessation  of  industry.  But  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  most  employers  are  skillful  enough  tacticians  to 
choose  their  time  for  precepting  as  well  as  giving 
battle.  The  arrest  of  business  by  a  lock-out,  or 
even  by  a  strike,  often  affords  an  opportunity 
to  clear  off  heavy  accumulated  stocks,  to  save 
the  expense  of  a  costly  staff  during  a  dull  season, 
or  to  force  up  prices  which  have  fallen  in  a  glut- 
ted market.  On  the  other  hand,  not  many  labor 
victories  are  complete  enough  to  reimburse  the 
men  the  hard  cash  they  are  out  of  pocket  through  a 
long  spell  of  inaction.  That  the  indirect  or  ultimate 
results  of  a  success  are  profitable,  not  only  to  the 
men  concerned  but  to  their  whole  class,  is  of  course 
admitted.  Yet  be  it  confessed  that  the  cost  of  strikes, 
however  exaggerated  by  mercantile  pamphleteers,  is 
frightful,  their  waste  deplorable.  However  heavy  a 
discount  we  allow  off  the  figures  usually  quoted  as 
the  loss  occasioned  by  the  greater  strikes,  they  re- 
main serious  enough.  The  American  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  after  recording  1,491  conflicts  previous  to 
1881,  reckons  that  in  the  United  States,  from  1880 
to  1886,  there  were  3,902  strikes,  mvolving  22,301  es- 
tablishments, and  1,302,000  work  people  ;  175,000  la- 
borers were  in  the  same  period  involved  in  2,214  lock- 
outs. The  men's  losses  in  the  five  years'  fighting 
have  been  estimated  at  the  enormous  figure  of  $50,- 
000,000,  the  masters'  at  more  than  $7,500,000.  The 
trade  levies  alone  were  set  down  at  $1,250,000.  The 
number  of  strikers  who  succeeded  in  wholly  or  partly 
gaining  their  point  was  about  equal  to  those  who 
wholly  failed.  I  shall  mention  elsewhere  the  magni- 
tude of  the  late  cotton  strike  in  Soutlunist  Lan- 
cashire. It  can  be  equaled  as  far  back  as  1S29,  when 
the  Manchester  spinners  struck,  and  lost  $1,250,000 
in  wages,  and  when  in  the  following  year  the  Ashton 
and  Stanley  Bridge  spinners  forfeited  as  much.  In  a 
lock-out  on  the  Clyde,  th(5  unions  disbur.sed  $750,000 
in  Hl.nk(5  pay,  and  lost  $l,5()(),000  in  wages.  Anotlier 
Mari(;h«'Hter  strike  is  put  down  as  costing  the  nu'u 
$400,000,  and  the  cniployerM  nearly  four  times  us 
much.  The  Preston  strike  in  1851  dciprivrd  17,000 
work(!rM  of  $2,100,000  of  wag(vs.  The  Soutli  Walos 
miners' Mtriko  in  1H73  (lost  $3,750,000  in  wages  alone. 
Wiien  we  nntall  all  that  is  meant  by  th«'sn  figures, 
and  (U)njnre  uj)  evfui  tlw*  faintost  picture  of  M»r  Muf- 
fering  and  wn'tchedneHH  mtailod  ;  re<'alllng  how  tin* 
MtviuKH  of  thrift  vuninh  away,  how  /loineH  are  lost, 


families  are  broken  up,  the  ties  of  a  lifetime  are 
snapped,  women  have  to  hunger  and  children  face 
the  cold  half -clothed,  we  must  indeed  confess  that 
the  price  paid  for  a  labor  victory  is  always  high. 
What  is  to  be  said  when  this  price  is  paid,  not  for 
victory,  but  for  defeat  and  humiliation,  when  after 
all  these  sacrifices  workmen  see  their  cherished 
union  shaken  and  discredited  ;  their  leaders,  it  may 
be,  in  prison ;  their  places  taken  by  the  hated 
"blacklegs;"  their  families  eating  the  bread  of 
charity ;  themselves  driven  out  to  wander  and  beg 
for  the  work  they  renounced  ? 

BARREN    VICTORIES. 

Any  system  that  brings  such  sufferings  as  these 
upon  women  and  children  is  at  best  faulty  and  cruel ; 
but  even  this  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  ind'istrial 
warfare.  If  the  endurance  of  these  1  ardships  and 
miseries  always  led  to  justice,  the  price  paid,  though 
heavy,  might  be  submitted  to.  But  the  truth  is  that 
all  this  may  be  gone  through,  and  yet  the  party  in  the 
right  may  not  win,  e.^.,  the  great  Scotch  railway 
strike.  A  strike  or  lock-out  only  proves  which  side 
is  the  stronger,  not  which  is  in  the  right.  And  this 
applies  not  only  to  the  industrial  warfare  which 
actually  takes  place,  but  to  the  sulky  submission 
brought  about  by  the  dread  of  it.  Employers  have 
yielded  to  unfair  demands,  simply  through  fear  of  the 
loss  entailed  by  stopping  their  works.  Quite  as  often 
unions  have  not  dared  to  press  home  fair  requests 
through  their  inability  to  face  a  lock-out,  or  the 
summary  dismissal  of  their  leaders.  This  inability  of 
the  weaker  but  wronged  side  to  appeal  to  the  sword 
is  seen  most  frequently  in  the  case  of  workwomen.  I 
have  known  the  grievances  of  a  certain  class  of  work- 
women in  a  colonial  town  to  be  so  glaring  as  to  excite 
newspaper  discussion  and  public  sympathy.  I  have 
known  the  women  willing  to  go  to  arbitration,  and  to 
choose  as  arbitrators  the  Employers'  Association  of 
the  district.  Yet  neither  public  sympathy,  newspaper 
advocacy,  nor  even  the  readiness  of  the  Employers 
Association  to  act  could  bring  a  few  stubborn 
masters  concerned  to  accept  arbitration.  So  the 
grievances  remained  for  the  most  part  without 
remedy.  The  women  could  not  strike.  So  much 
for  industrial  warfare  as  a  means  of  righting  the 
wrongs  of  hibor. 

WHAT   IS  THE    REMEDY? 

But  however  wasteful,  cruel  ami  uncertain  we  ad- 
mit it  to  be,  what  are  we  to  put  in  its  jUace  'i  What 
powtT  is  to  undertake  its  task  ?  My  answer  to  the 
first  (lUJ'stion  is— systematic  conciliation  backed  by 
ct>n»pnlsory  arbitration  ;  to  the  second,  the  State. 

Labor  disputes,  usually  classitied  into  stnktvs  and 
lock-*)ats,  sonietinins  partake  of  the  iiatuiv  i>f  lH>ih, 
and  fortunat(*ly  as  a  rnl»«  d»>  not  leatl  ti>  either.  That 
is  to  say  the  vast  majority  «>f  tlu»  ilitTerences  Ix'twoea 
employers  and  employed  n»»vrr  \\i\\\\  and  unvhu"  iu» 
possililo  systiMu  evor  will,  h»uil  to  ojhmi  rupturtv  ThU 
lias  to  l>o  l)ornt«  in  miiul  in  appr^H•^at^^^'  thf 
(^lainn'd  tor  th»>  acti»»n  of  voluntary  Iki mU  .if 
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ation  and  arbitration  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  England.  It  applies  quite  as  much  to  the  results 
claimed  for  the  French  Conseils  des  Prud'hommes. 
For  instance,  we  read  that  the  Durham  Joint  Com- 
mittee set  up  in  the  coal  mining  trade  arranged  as 
many  as  390  labor  disputes  in  the  year  1881 ;  493  in 
the  year  1892,  and  562  and  629  in  the  two  following 
years  respectively.  In  the  Northumberland  coal 
trade  it  was  stated  three  years  ago  that  no  less  than 
3,000  disputes  had  been  arranged  by  joint  committees. 
We  read  that  the  French  Conseils  des  Prud'hoinmes, 
of  which  there  are  140,  deal  with  between  40,000  and 
50,000  cases  a  year.  But  it  would  be  a  delusion  to 
suppose  that  many  of  these,  for  the  most  part  trifling 
differences,  would,  but  for  intervention,  have  led  to 
a  strike  or  lock-out.  It  is  precisely  the  greater  sort 
of  labor  quarrels  which  forms  the  problem  which 
distresses  philanthropists  and  perplexes  statesmen. 
It  is  they  which  are  a  m.enace  to  enterprise  and  a  dis- 
turbance to  industry.  It  is  they  which  annually  put 
out  the  fires  of  hundreds  of  factories  in  England  and 
America,  and  force  the  regiments  of  industry  to  stand 
idle,  keeping  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
quick  hands  and  strong  arms  inactive  for  weeks  and 
months.  It  is  not  the  minor  bickerings  and  mis- 
understanding which  can  be,  and  usually  are,  settled 
by  a  few  minutes'  sensible  chat  across  a  table,  that 
form  the  despair  of  industrial  peacemakers,  and  have 
tasked  the  ingenuity  of  the  wisest  students  of  the 
labor  question. 

Praiseworthy  as  voluntary  boards  of  conciliation 
are,  we  want  something  more  permanent  and  power- 
ful. Useful  as  are  cheap  and  informal  French  tri- 
bunals, which  embody  both  the  principle  of  voluntary 
conciliation  and  that  of  compulsory  arbitration,  they 
only  deal  with  minor  trade  disputes.  Another  step  is 
required. 

WHERE  VOLUNTARY  CONCILIATION  FAILS. 

Successful  as  are  in  many  cases  the  beneficent  ef- 
forts of  an  official  board  of  arbitrators,  such  as  that  in 
Massachusetts,  established  and  paid  under  statute, 
and  therefore  endowed  with  a  public  status,  yet  even 
such  a  body  will  often  fail  just  when  it  is  most  wanted 
to  succeed,  unless  it  is  clothed  with  real  power.  The 
report  of  the  New  South  Wales  Commission  on  Strikes 
cited  as  valuable  and  pertinent  the  Newcastle  arbitra- 
tion agreement,  representing  "  the  matured  experi- 
ence of  the  colliery  proprietors  and  of  a  compact  body 
of  5,000  coal  miners."  But  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  coal  mining  industry  is  hardly  a  good  advertise- 
ment of  the  good  effects  of  voluntary  arbitration 
agreements.  The  same  report  and  appendix  allude 
hopefully  to  the  voluntary  tribunals  set  up  in  Penn- 
sylvania under  the  "  Wallace  act."  But  Pittsburg  is 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  Homestead  is  a  suburb  of  Pitts- 
burg. 

Moreover,  speaking  of  private  voluntary  concilia- 
•  tion,  it  iH  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  even  long-con- 
tinued success  IS  any  guarantee  that  i)rivate  trade 
l^oards  may  not  be  overthrown  or  ignored  in  some 
Hudden  gust  of  t^.-mper  or  excitement.     It  is  true  that 


with  them,  as  with  commercial  enterprises,  their 
greatest  difficulties  and  dangers  gather  round  their 
cradles.  Thus  the  attempt  a  year  or  two  since  to 
form  a  central  board  for  the  British  tailoring  trade 
broke  down  ignominiously  at  the  first  award. 
Equally  unfruitful  was  a  well-meant  endeavor  made 
in  the  manufactured  steel  trade  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land. The  Macclesfield  Silk  Trade  Board  lasted  only 
four  years.  Such  stumbles  on  the  threshold  might 
be  looked  for.  But  it  is  significant  to  recall  the  break 
up  of  Mr.  Mun  del  la's  model  board  establishment  for 
the  Notts  lace  and  hosiery  trade,  and  dissolved  after 
twenty  years  of  service.  Nor,  I  read,  is  Sir  Rupert 
Kettle's  elaborate  scheme  now  resorted  to  in  the 
Wolverhampton  building  trade,  popular  as  it  was  for 
many  years.  Seventeen  5^ears  of  usefulness  did  not 
save  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Joint  Committee.  Nor 
did  a  twenty-five  years'  life  prevent  the  Conciliation 
Board  for  the  Staffordshire  pottery  trade  coming  to 
an  end  in  1892.  Like  it,  the  Leicestershire  Hosiery 
Board  met  the  same  fate  after  a  long  career.  I  can- 
not find  that  more  than  five  of  these  trade  concilia- 
tion boards  have  been  newly  set  up  since  1889.  Yet 
the  British  strikes  during  the  last  quinquennial 
period  have  averaged  nearer  900  than  800  a  year. 
The  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  London,  Bristol  and 
other  cities  have  indeed  established  general  concilia- 
tion boards.  But,  except  in  the  metropolis,  they 
would  seem  to  have  done  little  or  nothing.  A  few 
similar  efforts  in  the  colonies  have  had  the  like 
result. 

UNREASONABLE    DISPUTES. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  belittle  the 
undoubted  usefulness  of  boards  of  conciliation.  I  do 
but  point  out  that  their  utility  lies  chiefly  in  arrang- 
ing in  a  friendly  way  those  minor  points  of  difference 
which  seldom  lead  to  strikes.  Nevertheless  he  would 
not  be  a  very  acute  observer  who  could  not  see  that 
it  is  these  same  minor  points  which,  left  unsettled, 
occasionally  lead  step  by  step  to  the  worst  and  most 
embittered  conflicts.  The  causes  of  some  of  the  most 
lamentable  and  heartfelt  strikes  and  lock-outs  have 
been  curiously  inadequate.  No  doubt  the  recorded 
strike  of  certain  Pennsylvanian  railway  navvies  who 
threw  down  their  shovels  because  they  held  an  allow- 
ance of  one  and  a  half  pints  of  whisky  per  diem  to  be 
insufficient  is  a  unique  case.  Still  it  is  not  always 
that,  as  in  the  Australian  Maritime  strike,  the  battle 
is  fought  out  on  so  cardinal  an  issue  as  the  right  of  " 
unionists  to  refuse  to  work  with  non-unionists,  to 
boycott  the  goods  of  antagonistic  employers,  or  to 
organize  "  sympathetic"  strikes.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  crux  of  the  dispute  is  so  simple  and  yet  so  vital 
as  the  sixpence  an  hour  of  the  London  dockers.  Still 
less  seldom  does  it  occur  that  employers  will  frankly 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  their  men  with  such  an 
open  declaration  of  principle — or  the  want  of  it — as 
did  the  Broken  Hill  mine  owners  when,  at  the  outset 
of  the  so-called  strike  there,  they  candidly  made  a 
statement  of  their  position,  two  of  the  articles  of 
which  ran  as  follows:     "1.  The  mining  comi)anie8 
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cannot  possibly  consent  to  arbitrate  as  to  the  right 
of  either  side  to  give  notice  of  termination  of  agree- 
ments. 3.  The  mining  companies  claim  the  right 
to  work  the  mines  as  they  dBem  best,  and  cannot 
refer  this  right  to  arbitration."  Very  seldom, 
too,  does  it  happen  that  in  an  industrial  encounter 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  last  year's  English  min- 
ing strike,  the  matter  at  stake  can  be  so  clearly 
placed  before  the  public  as  was  the  point  for  which 
the  English  coal  miners  were  struggling.  Thanks  to 
John  Burns,  the  Daily  Chronicle,  and  other  allies  of 
the  miners,  the  English  public  came  gradually  to 
know  that  what  they  had  thought  to  be  a  strike  was 
a  lock-out,  and  that  what  they  believed  to  be  an  ob- 
stinate endeavor  to  maintain  exorbitant  rates  of  pay 
was  in  fact  a  desperate  battle  for  a  bare  living  wage, 
amounting  to  an  average  of  perhaps  $6.25  weekly. 

THE   MISCHIEFS   OF  IGNORANCE. 

Now,  not  the  least  of  the  useful  functions  of  prop- 
erly conducted  boards  of  conciliation  is  to  bring 
home  to  the  parties  to  a  dispute  what  they  are  fight- 
ing for.  Another  duty  is,  of  course,  to  get  the  public 
to  see  it  too.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  if  a  clear 
and  searching  light  were  thrown  soon  enough  upon 
the  true  points  of  difference  between  the  suspicious 
and  irritated  disputants,  the  worst  would  often  be 
averted.  It  seems,  at  least,  as  likely  that  could  some 
impartial  body,  armed  with  authority  and  endowed 
with  a  proper  status — so  that  its  intervention  should 
seem  official  rather  than  officious — step  in  in  the 
character  of  x)eacemaker,  it  might  frequently  make 
both  sides  realize  the  truly  trivial  nature  of  the  dif- 
ference dividing  them.  For  example,  it  seems  almost 
inconceivable  now  that  a  conflict  so  stubborn,  so  fatal 
in  its  results,  so  fruitful  of  loss  to  one  side  and  ruin 
to  the  other,  as  the  famous  Homestead  strike,  should 
have  arisen  out  of  such  pitifully  petty  issues.  It 
seems  undoubted  that  the  two  changes  demanded  by 
Mr.  Carnegie's  company,  which  drove  the  men  to  war, 
were :  1,  The  reduction  of  the  minimum  tonnage 
price  of  steel  below  which  the  sliding  scale  of  wages 
was  not  to  operate ;  2,  the  demand  that  instead  of 
the  term  of  future  agreements  between  the  men  and 
the  company  being  made  to  expire  in  midsunnuer,  it 
was  henceforth  to  end  in  midwinter.  Now,  the  re- 
duction on  the  tonnage  price  was  only  from  $2.")  jwr 
ton  to  $22.50.  It  is  on  evidence  that  the  mm 
would  have  compromised  at  $24,  and  the  company 
would  have  risen  to  $2^;  yet  this  wretched  differ- 
ence of  a  single  dollar  was  allowed  to  precipitate 
an  industrial  struggle  which  became  a  veritable 
civil  war.  As  for  the  change  from  HumuKT  to  win- 
ter, it  is  difficult  to  think  with  paticnct*  upi)ii  a 
powerful  and  wealtliy  manufacttu'iiig  compauy  wuxV- 
ing  a  ca.s//,.s />('//i  of  such  a  contemijtihln  move.  Yrt, 
l)e(;auHe  of  thcHo  tilings,  and  Ix'chus^^  the  impatit'iit 
Mr.  Fric.k,  the  (U)ni])any'H  maiiagi^r,  lost  his  t<unp«'r 
at  tlm  first  (tonfi^nmco  with  his  mm,  ami  marched 
out  of  th«  room,  leaving  thn  workmen  to  treat  with 
hiH  ntidirHlra|iporH,  tho  most  moiinifiil  and  tinha|ipy 
of  Amoricjin  lahor  wars  was  rtinhrd  into.     Takr,  too, 


the  case  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  spinners'  strike  a 
few  months  ago.  It  lasted  for  twenty  weeks  :  it 
threw  50,000  x^eople  out  of  employment.  Sixteen 
thousand  spindles  stood  idle,  and  35  per  cent,  of  the 
producing  capacity  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
trade  affected  was  kept  unfruitful.  Yet  the  wage 
reduction  in  dispute  was  no  more  than  5  per  cent., 
and  that  eventually  agreed  upon  was  between  2}^ 
and  3  per  cent.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  colonial 
maritime  strike  which  I  have  cited  as  an  instance  of 
a  labor  war  which  did  turn  upon  vital  principles, 
the  final  explosion  was  led  up  to  by  a  series  of  rather 
petty  quaiTels.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  thinking 
that  had  boards  of  conciliation  backed  by  State 
arbitrators  equipped  with  due  power  existed  in  1890, 
then  such  questions  as  the  dismissal  of  a  unionisf> 
stoker  from  the  Conmna,  the  demand  of  the  Officers* 
Association  for  higher  pay,  and  the  counter  demand 
of  the  shipowners  that  the  officers  should  sever  their 
connection  with  the  Seamen's  Union,  would  never 
have  been  allowed  to  fester  and  lead  from  bitter  feel- 
ing to  a  general  engagement. 

AUTHORITATIVE  CONCILIATION. 

What  one  is  driven  to  conclude  is  not  that  boards 
of  conciliation  unfurnished  with  legal  powers  of  com- 
pulsion are  useless,  but  that  by  themselves  they  are 
incomplete  and  insufficient.  Without  complusion 
behind  them  they  never  can  avert  the  worst  class  of 
strikes.  They  may  have  in  England  reduced  the 
number  of  these,  and  sometimes  postponed  their  out- 
break. Yet  even  in  the  case  of  England  one  has  only 
to  read  the  dry  list  of  strikes  published  monthly  and 
yearly  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  see  to  how  great  an 
extent  voluntary  an*angenients  and  optional  concilia- 
tion have  failed.  Wlien  one  takes  up  a  magazine 
article  or  pamphlet  by  some  worthy  and  optimistic 
disciple  of  Sir  Rupert  Kettle  or  Mr.  Mundella,  and 
reads  that  in  seventeen  years  the  board  of  arbitration 
for  the  manufactured  iron  trade  has  settled  800  dis- 
putes ;  that  the  Londoti  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
drawn  up  a  series  of  admirable  conciliation  rules  ;  or 
that  the  powerful  trades  uniou  of  the  boiler  makers 
has  in  thirteen  years  never  spent  more  in  a  year  ou 
labor  disputes- than  9  i)er  cent,  of  an  annual  income  of 
$650,000,  one  is  almost  stirred  to  hope  that  the  indus- 
trial milleTmium  is  within  our  horizon.  Yet  we  turn 
to  hard  matter-of-fact  records  and  note  that  in  1889 
the  strikes  in  the  ITnited  Kiugilom  numlu'red  1.145  ; 
tliat  in  1890  their  tt>tal  was  1,028  ;  that  in  1891  it  was 
875  ;  that  in  1892  it  was  001  ;  and  that  fi»r  1898  the 
figures  seit^m  certain  to  Im  rather  higher  than  for  tht» 
preceding  year.  Surely  theso  prove  that  private  vol- 
utitary  boards  an^  at  th»*  In'st  but  aji  imiH>rf»vt  ivillia- 
tive  ;  surely  tht*y  show  that  thi>ugh.  as  couipiirtnl  with 
the  fever  heat  t>f  1889  (the  DtH-kers'  year^,  the  air  in 
(heat  Hritaiii  may  In*  t-ooling  «lown  t«»  a  normal  ti»m-  ^ 
perattire,  still  the  "  growth  t>f  iiulustrial  |H»aiv  "  m* 
clieerfidly,  almost  jauntily,  chroniihsl  by  Mr.  J»»hu 
Kat*  iu  the  (\mtfinfH>rar!/  /iVriVto,  may  not  W  M.tclt««ur 
tt»  (»ther  ohservin'H. 
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I  have  already  shown  how  unsatisfactory  is  the  re- 
sult of  leaving  the  parties  themselves  to  be  led  by 
their  own  good  sense.  That  has  been  earnestly  urged 
and  patiently  tried  for  many  years  in  England. 
What  is  the  outcome  ?  We  may  sum  it  up  as  4,300 
strikes  in  the  last  five  years.  In  the  United  States 
the  picture  is  even  darker.  There  mercenaries  shoot 
down  strikers,  unpopular  managers  are  assassinated, 
the  militia  has  to  be  called  out,  unionists  are  put  on 
their  trial,  charged  with  poisoning  blacklegs.  Matters 
are  not  so  bad  in  Australia,  but  is  either  side  in  the 
colonies  satisfied  with  the  position  ?  I  doubt  it.  The 
banking  crisis,  and  the  partial  collajise  following 
thereupon,  having  made  striking  for  the  present  a 
hopeless  game.  The  employers  have  been  embold- 
ened by  their  success  in  refusing  arbitration  previous 
to  their  victories  of*  1890,  to  make  a  practice  of  re- 
fusal. They  do  as  they  did  in  the  Queensland  Shear- 
ers' strike  and  at  Broken  Hill.  In  New  South  Wales, 
as  in  New  Zealand,  certain  employers  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  decline  to  recognize  unions,  and  to  avoid  engag- 
ing unionists.  But  unionism  is  neither  dead  nor 
dying  for  all  that.  The  present  state  of  things  in 
Australia  cannot  last,  and  the  people  will  be  wise  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  arranging  a  substitute  for  in- 
dustrial tugs-of-w^ar. 

NECESSITY  OF  COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION. 

I  call  the  present  an  opportunity  because  disaster 
and  reflection  have  impressed  upon  the  Labor  party 
throughout  the  colonies  the  justice  and  necessity  of 
compulsory  arbitration,  ijistory  would  seem  to  war- 
rant us  in  anticipating  that  they  may  not  be  alw^ays 
in  so  pacific  a  frame  of  mind.  To  the  employers  one 
may  venture  to  predict  that  the  famous  declaration 
of  their  conference  in  Sydney  on  September  26,  1890, 
will  not  as  principle  stand  the  test  of  time.  Already 
it  must  grate  upon  many  moderate-minded  men  to 
read  that  *'  willingness  to  go  into  conference  implies 
readiness  to  make  concessions.  If  they  were  to  meet 
the  labor  delegates  with  a  full  determination  to  yield 
nothing,  their  action  w^ould  be  misleading  and  cause 
further  disappointment."  There  must,  I  think,  be 
some  masters  who  do  not  much  care  to  remember 
that  on  October  8  following,  the  Melborne  employers 
emphatically  stated  that  they  \vould  not  allow  "  hol- 
low sentimental  notions  to  influence  them  to  a  con- 
ference against  their  better  judgment."  This  much, 
at  any  rate,  we  know  that  the  party  already  in  power 
in  New  Zealand,  influential  in  Soutli  Australia,  grow- 
ing rapidly  in  strength  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland,  is  i)repared  to  substitute  ar])itration  for 
the  tug-of-war,  and  will  not  be  deterred  by  neat  sar- 
casms  about  c(nnj)nlsory  conciliation  and  arlntrary 
arbitration.  If  I  know  anything  of  that  party,  it  is 
not  disposed  to  put  up  with  half  measures.  Now, 
half  measureH  are  exactly  what  has  be(;n  hitherto  the. 
ruin  of  State  int^jrvention  in  industrial  disjmtes. 
Thanks  U)  half-heartedness,  the  English  statute  book 
iHcUmliered  with  measure  after  meaHuro,  passed  only 
to  remain  a  defwl  letter.    And  these  benevolent  fail- 


ures have  been  accurately  copied  in  America  and 
Australia.  If  anyone  could  show  a  single  settlement 
of  a  labor  quarrel  brought  about  by  the  Victorian  or 
New  South  Wales  acts,  or  by  all  the  well-meaning 
speeches  made  in  New  Zealand  in  favor  of  optional 
conciliation  boards,  I  would  admit  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  both  for  private  conciliation  and  for 
legislation  of  the  weak-kneed  order.  But  as  the  Vic- 
torian act  has  been  useless,  and  the  New  South  Wales 
act  worse  than  useless,  and  as  a  New  Zealand  em- 
ployer of  standing  stated  last  winter  to  a  Parliament- 
ary committee  that  he  could  not  recall  a  single  labor 
quarrel  in  the  colony  that  had  been  composed  by 
private  arbitration,  it  would  seem  that  we  must  be 
bolder  if  we  wish  to  be  effectual. 

STATE  ARBITRATION. 

The  day  is  gone  by  for  arguments  against  the  right 
of  the  State  to  intervene  in  labor  disputes  or  even 
against  tht  expediency  of  its  doing  so.  The  case  for 
intervention  was  put  so  pithily  and  clear  1}^  by  the  New 
South  Wales  Commission  on  Strikes  in  1890  that  I 
need  not  try  to  vary  their  language.  "  No  quarrel 
should  be  allowed  to  fester  if  either  party  were  willing 
to  accept  a  settlement  by  the  State  tribunal.  Indus- 
trial quarrels  cannot  continue  without  the  risk  of 
their  growing  to  dangerous  dimensions,  and  the 
State  has  a  right  in  the  public  interest  to  call  upon  all 
who  are  protected  by  the  laws  to  conform  to  any 
provision  the  law  may  establish  for  settling  quarrels 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace."  Pity  that  the  Com- 
mission did  not  advise,  or  New  South  Wales  Parlia- 
ment enact,  a  law  effectual  to  give  force  to  this  ad- 
mirable declaration  of  principle.  I  scarcely  need 
then  at  this  time  of  day  to  combat  the  suggestion, 
once  made  by  a  respectable  English  statesman, 
that  the  sole  dutj^  of  the  State  in  relation  to  labor 
quarrels  is  to  "keep  the  ring."  The  wisdom  of  a 
householder  who  might  allow  his  family  and  servants 
to  settle  a  domestic  dispute  by  smashing  the  furniture 
and  each  other,  while  he  contentedly  locked  the  front 
door  and  kept  strangers  from  the  door  step,  would  not 
impress  any  one.  But  it  would  be  about  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  upholders  of  absolute  non-interven- 
tion by  the  State  in  the  worst  class  of  strikes  and 
lock-outs. 

If  we  are  forced  to  see  that  voluntary  arbitration 
by  systematic  private  arrangement  has  had,  at  best, 
a  very  partial  success  in  England,  and  none  else- 
where, we  must  turn  to  the  State.  If  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  State  voluntary  systems,  in- 
adequate in  America,  have  been  stillborn  in  England, 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria  and  Germany,  we  must 
fall  l)ack  on  compulsion.  If  we  are  driven  to  pro- 
nounce the  use  of  compulsion  in  France  in  settling 
minor  disputes  uniformly  sn(x-essful,  we  may  in 
reason  suggest  that  the  experiment  of  ai)plying  com- 
I)ulsion  to  major  disi)utes  be  fairly  tried. 

CAN    AWARDS  BE   ENFORCED? 

We  are  told  that  comimlsoiy  ai'bitration  would 
fail  because  the  arbitrators  w<»nld  be  ignorant  of  the 
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business  technicalities  of  the  trades  brought  into 
court.  But  our  law  courts  go  into  such  details  every 
day,  and  with  the  aid  of  expert  evidence  usually  con- 
trive to  comprehend  them.  K  is  objected  that  no 
compulsion  could  force  an  unwilling  master  to  keep 
his  factory  open,  or  men  to  work  unless  they  chose. 
Of  course  not ;  but  a  court  can  affix  a  penalty  to  an 
award  and  make  a  recalcitrant  owner,  or  union  and 
its  members,  pay.  Moreover,  in  these  countries 
people  do  not  defy  the  law.  If  it  is  intolerable  they 
agitate  to  have  it  amended,  and  if  it  works  injustice 
it  is  amended.  We  are  assured  that  business  men 
will  not  allow  a  court  to  regulate  their  methods  of 
management.  But  the  directors  and  shareholders  of 
registered  companies  now  constantly  submit  to  the 
keenest  scrutiny  of  their  affairs,  and  the  most  search- 
ing interference  therein  by  judges.  We  are  warned 
that  compulsory  arbitration  will  be  resented  as  an 
unwarrantable  interference  Avith  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  The  same  has  been  said  of  Factory  acts, 
Truck  acts,  Mining,  Shop  Hours,  Employers'  Liability, 
Workmen's  Wages,  Ten  Hours  acts,  et  hoc  genus  omne. 
Yet  all  these  are  accepted  and  obeyed.  In  the  "Ann 
Arbor  "  case,  an  American  Court  forbade  boycotting 
on  railways.  The  other  day  a  judge  ordered  the 
servants  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  to  accept  a 
10  per  cent,  reduction,  and  not  to  strike.  I  cannot 
learn  that  these  injunctions  caused  a  civil  war. 
Alarming  pictures  are  drawn  of  tyrannical  awards, 
under  which  factory  OAvners  will  be  forced  to  carry 
on  at  a  ruinous  loss,  or  men  ordered  to  labor  at 
less  than  a  living  wage.  Granted  that  an  arbitra- 
tion court  be  insane ;  given  a  lunatic  president 
flanked  by  two  crazy  assessors ;  and  I  will  admit 
that  the  awards  might  speedily  cause  a  revolt.  But 
under  the  same  conditions  an  ordinary  law  court 
might  do  the  same.  We  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  a  president  appointed  by  the  State  would  be 
swayed  by  reason,  and  that  assessors,  elected  by 
unions  of  employers  and  workmen  respectively, 
would  be  men  of  more  than  average  good  sense.  To 
the  objection  that  an  examination  by  arbitrators  of  a 
firm's  books  cannot  be  thought  of,  it  may  be 
answered  that  this  applies  to  voluntary  arbitration 
just  as  much  as  the  other  sort.  If  it  is  unroasontiblo 
in  the  one  case,  it  is  so  in  the  other.  But  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  the  English  voluntary  boards 
reports  that  the  rei)ugnance  of  emi)loyors  to  this 
inspection  has  been  slowly  overcome.  A  weightier 
argument  is  that  reckless  and  irresponsible  workmen 
might  continually  hara.ss  masters  by  dragging  them 
before  courts  and  boards.  The  remedy  to  tliis  would 
be  found  by  confining  tlie  functions  of  the  arbitra- 
tion court  and  local  (;onciliatioii  boards  to  settling 
differenc(^b  l)etween  masters  and  trades  unions  or 
regiHt<!red  associations  of  laborers.  A  little  rettec- 
tion  will  show  that  to  allow  any  roving  workman,  or 
half-dozen  workmen,  to  tak(»  their  niaster  of  a  day  or 
u  week  into  court  over  some  twoi)enny-half|)enny 
f^^uarrel  would  make  a  mockery  of  any  iirhihation 
yyBtem.     llegiMtered  unions  have  Momething  to  1om»» 


—funds,  influence  over  their  members,  a  character 
among  workers  generally.  They  would  not  be 
likely  to  run  the  risk  of  being  mulcted  in  costs  for 
the  sake  of  trifles,  and  of  seeing  their  union's  funds 
seized  or  a  levy  made  upon  their  members.  Even 
were  they  reckless  at  the  outset,  one  or  two  experi- 
ences would  soon  teach  them  better.  The  Compul- 
sory Arbitration  act  that  regulates  the  Nova  Scotian 
mines  allows  the  court  to  order  an  employer  to  pay 
into  court  a  fortnight's  wages  of  his  men,  and  an 
equal  sum  for  himself.  Thus  can  security  for  costs 
be  obtained  from  both  sides  in  a  case.  To  such  safe- 
guards should  be  added  district  conciliation  boards 
elected  by  masters  and  unions.  These,  unfurnished 
with  compulsory  powers,  would  stand  as  a  buffer  be- 
tween disputants  and  the  arbitration  court.  The 
latter  should  be  reserved  for  serious  conflicts,  and  for 
cases  where  the  good  offices  of  the  boards  have  failed. 
I  am  sanguine  enough  to  think  that  they  would  not 
often  fail  when  the  alternative  to  accepting  them 
would  be  an  appearance  before  the  more  formal, 
costly,  and  distant  court  of  arbitration.  In  France 
and  Massachusetts,  of  course,  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration are  undertaken  by  the  same  body.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  would  perhaps  be  wiser  to  sepa- 
rate them,  excellent  as  such  a  board  as  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts would  be  with  the  addition  of  compulsion. 

INDcTSTRIAL   PEACE. 

As  the  Australasian  democracy  comes  into  its  po- 
litical inheritance,  it  may  be  expected  to  insist  on  in- 
dustrial peace  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  has  so 
much  to  suffer  through  industrial  war.  As  peace 
without  arbitration  means  surrender,  arbitration  will 
be  demanded.  The  general  election  in  New  Zealand 
has  insured  the  passing  of  a  Compulsory  Arbitration 
act  within  the  next  six  months,  and  I  venture  to 
think  that  New  Zealand  is  in  this  likely  to  be  but  a 
step  ahead  of  the  continental  colonies.  To  those  of 
us  who  think  this  experiment  inevitable,  it  seems  of 
more  moment  to  study  the  methods  of  making  it 
tlian  to  attend  to  primitive  outcries  against  socialistic 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Madame 
Roland's  ejaculation,  "  O  Liberty,  what  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name !  "  is  echoed  by  many  a 
student  of  our  industrial  system.  Least  of  all  will 
the  liberty  to  submit  or  be  beaten  bt>  valued  in  a 
country  where  the  democracy  has  to  recki>n  with 
the  female  vote.  Women  workers  must  of  necessity 
arbitrate  or  yield  ;  fight  they  cannot.  Expecting  as 
I  do  in  the  near  future  the  establishment  of  imlus- 
trial  arbitration  throughout  Australasia,  I  must  own 
to  a  fettling  of  jaide  that  this  grt»at  and  noble  e.\- 
pt»rinient  in  tht*  caust<  of  law  and  ordt'r  will  \h>  the 
special  work  «)f  the  much-dreaded  deiniKTaoy.  For 
I  hope  and  belitwe  that  tht<  Labor  party  will  nmrk 
its  i-oming  into  pt»wer  by  proviiling  legal  mean> 
to  gain  industrial  justice  by  onlerly  »«d  judictnl 
arrangement,  instead  of  trial  by  Ci»nilwit.  autl  will 
l>«>gin  its  rtugn  by  what  is  in  truth  a  intviHM^««  oi 
peace. 
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WHEN  one  contemplates  the  railway  situation 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  time  in  the  United 
States,  he  is  confronted  by  a  long  series  of  questions 
which  are  more  or  less  independent  so  far  as  formal 
statement  is  concerned,  but  which  strike  their  roots 
into  the  same  general  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions. They  are  but  different  phases  of  the  one  com- 
prehensive problem  which  has  forced  itself  upon  us 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  legal  principles  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  not  adequate  for  the  indus- 
trial conditions  which  the  nineteenth  century  has  de- 
veloped. "Men  do  not  put  new  wine  into  old  bot- 
tles, else  the  bottles  break  and  the  wine  runneth 
out."  Yet  this  is  what  our  legislators,  our  courts 
and  our  capitalists  are  endeavoring  to  do ;  and  the 
dissipation  in  useless  contest  and  blind  violence  of 
the  greatest  opportunity  of  attaining  a  high  standard 
of  social  life  ever  presented  to  the  human  race,  is  the 
result.  Perhaps  the  terrible  experiences  of  the  past 
year,  which  culminated  in  the  necessity  of  making 
use  of  the  Federal  army  to  preserve  the  peace  of  a 
chartered  municipality,  w^ere  necessary  to  make  evi- 
dent the  fact  of  incongruity  between  the  theory  of 
rights  embodied  in  our  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the* 
results  of  unregulated  administration  of  industrial 
forces  by  corporations  on  the  other  ;  and  to  impress 
on  thinking  men  the  necessity  of  seriously  consider- 
ing the  situation. 

What  is  the  situation  and  what  is  its  meaning? 
Since  the  latest  outbreak  of  violence  and  lawlessness 
came  in  connection  with  the  railway  industry  it  will 
be  well  to  approach  the  matter  from  this  point  of 
view.  On  the  part  of  the  railways,  which  have  be- 
hind them  a  powerful  press  and  which  command  for 
the  presentation  of  their  interests  a  remarkable  array 
of  legal  talent,  one  hears  the  constant  reiteration  of 
decreasing  profits  and  commercial  disasters.  On  the 
part  of  the  jmblic  and  of  the  men  employed  by  the 
railways,  there  is  the  deepest  suspicion  respecting  the 
truth  of  such  representations,  and  an  eager  willing- 
ness to  assert  that  accounts  are  "  fixed"  for  publica- 
tion, and  that  the  claims  of  corx)orations  are  not  can- 
did. This  lack  of  confidence,  which  rests  upon  inade- 
quate information,  and  which  renders  it  impossible 
for  right-minded  men  to  entf^rtain  any  oinnion  what- 
ever r^HX>ecting  a  given  controversy,  is  the  most  seri- 
ous feature  of  the  jjresent  industrial  situation.  Noth- 
ing but  complete,  acxnirate,  regular,  and  uniform  re- 
ports, and  the  fullest  right  of  investigation  by  estab- 
lished authoritifis,  (;an  <-l(;ar  the  atrnospljere.  So  im- 
portant is  this  that  government  might  well  (consider 
the  a^lvisability  of  bringing  the  acc^mnting  depart- 
inent«  of  railwayw,  as  of  all  other  industrial  cori)ora- 


tions  which  perform  a  distinctly  public  function, 
under  direct  public  control,  even  though  it  be  found 
necessary,  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  to  take  their 
comptrollers  and  auditors  into  the  public  service.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  question  in  the  mind  of  one  who 
has  studied  corporate  accounts,  or  who  is  familiar 
with  the  obstacles  to  the  successful  execution  of  laws 
designed  to  regulate  the  business  of  transportation. 

In  a  general  way  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  finan- 
cial standing  of  railways  are  known.  Accepting  rail- 
way construction  as  an  indication  of  the  condition  of 
the  railway  industry,  the  period  through  which  we 
are  now  passing  shows  greater  depression  than  any 
previous  period.  The  increase  in  new  mileage 
brought  into  opeiiation  during  the  fiscal  year  1892 
was  less  than  during  any  year  since  1880,  while  the 
percentage  increase  stood  lower  than  for  any  previous 
year  since  the  beginning  of  railway's  in  this  country. 
Thus  the  rate  of  increase  from  1886  to  1887  was  9.08 
per  cent.  ;  from  1887  to  1888,  6.05  per  cent.  ;  from 
1888  to  1889,  3.22  per  cent.  :  from  1889  to  1890,  4.78 
per  cent.  ;  from  1890  to  1891,  2.94  per  cent.  ;  from 
1891  to  1892, 1.88'per  cent.,  and  from  1892  to  1893,  2.80 
per  cent.  These  figures  show  a  remarkable  de- 
pression in  the  business  of  railway  construction. 
Another  fact  emphasized  by  railway  writers  is  the 
large  amount  of  mileage  placed  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers during  the  past  eighteen  months.  Thus  43,- 
000  miles  of  line  have  been  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  courts,  an  amount  equal  to  24  per  cent,  of 
the  total  length  of  line. 

The  current  record  also  shows  the  general  average 
of  rates  to  have  continuously  fallen  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  until  at  present  the  average  rate  per 
ton  per  mile,  all  railways  and  all  tonnage  being  taken 
into  account,  is  something  over  8  mills.  Divi- 
dends also  have  fallen  whether  we  consider  the  amount 
of  stock  paying  dividends  and  the  rates  paid  or  the 
amount  of  dividends  declared  per  mile  of  line.  Thus 
61  i)er  cent,  of  total  railroad  stocks  i)aid  no  dividend 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  amount  of  divi- 
dends per  mile  of  line  has  steadily  fallen  per  mile 
of  line  from  1880  to  1893  and  that  in  a  marked  degree. 
Traffic  meantime  has  grown  denser,  and  efficiency  of 
engines  and  workmen  has  greatly  increased. 

Facts  of  this  sort  seem  to  warrant  the  despondency 
with  which  railroad  managers  view  the  situation,  but 
before  allowing  this  interpretation  it  may  be  well  to 
inquire  if  all  the  facts  in  the  case  have  been  presented. 
It  should  })(■>  remembered  in  the  first  place  that  we  are 
dealing  with  an  enonnons  industrial  interest.  The 
armual  gross  income  to  railways  in  the  United  States 
exceeds  $1,200,000,000,  being  a  sum  greater  by  $285,^ 
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000,000  than  the  aggregate  income  to  the  Federal, 
State,  municipal  and  local  governments.  The  busi 
ness  which  gives  rise  to  this  income  is  represented  by 
1 ,800  corporations,  yet  so  great  is  the  concentration  of 
management  that  over  83  per  cent  of  the  business  and 
83  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  fall  under  the  control  of 
less  than  forty  associations  of  business  men.  Under 
such  conditions  there  comes  to  be  a  third  interest 
distinct  from  the  interest  of  the  joublic  and  of  the 
stockholder,  namely  tlie  interest  of  the  manage- 
ment :  and  it  is  possible  that  both  the  public  and 
the  stockholder  are  deluded  by  the  published 
accounts  which  the  management  sees  fit  to  make. 
This  might  easily  happen,  for  the  management  has 
full  control  over  all  contracts  entered  into  by  the  cor- 
poration. The  statement  that  61  per  cent,  of  railroad 
stock  pays  no  dividend  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  business  of  transportation  is  carried  on  at  a  loss, 
for  not  only  does  it  disregard  the  parasitic  organiza- 
tions whose  incomes  are  not  included  in  the  publish- 
ed reports,  but  about  25  per  cent,  of  railway  stock 
is  the  property  of  railways  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
and  consequently  represents  a  phase  of  railway  con- 
solidation. It  is  a  feature  of  the  situation  which  has 
not  been  adequately  recognized  that  the  most  profita- 
ble portion  of  railway  equipment  is  the  property  of 
outside  companies.  In  a  paper  on  this  subject  read 
before  the  last  convention  of  Railroad  Commissioners 
the  statement  was  made  that  $30,000,000  pef-  year 
were  paid  by  the  railways  as  mileage  to  the  owners  of 
l)rivate  cars.  Besides  private  cars  there  are  depot 
companies,  bridge  companies,  elevator  property,  fer- 
ries, terminals,  incorporated  fast-freight  lines,  and 
the  like,  whose  accounts  may  or  may  not  be  included 
in  the  published  repoi-ts  of  the  caiTiers.  Who  can 
say  whether  the  earnings  of  these  outside  agencies 
explain  in  any  way  the  fall  in  dividends  declared  ? 

With  regard  to  receiverships  a  study  of  the  situa- 
tion throws  some  doubt  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
railway  system  is  in  danger  of  general  bankruptcy, 
though  it  does,  when  studied  in  detail,  suggest  a  feat- 
ure of  the  railway  situation  that  is  somewhat  pecul- 
iar. The  law  of  receiverships  was  originally  intended 
for  the  protection  of  the  creditor,  but  it  has  been 
used  during  the  past  year  as  a  means  of  carrying  the 
management  of  large  properties  through  a  period 
of  general  commercial  depression  without  fear  of 
interference  from  creditors  or  from  interested  par- 
ties ambitious  of  control.  Where  this  use  of  tlie  law 
of  receivership  will  eventually  lead  no  one  can  say  ; 
the  fact  is  in'esentcd  lor  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
that  the  extent  of  railway  mileage  now  under  the 
prejtection  of  the  courts  does  not  prove  that  the  rail- 
ways have  suffered  more  during  th«^  jjeriod  of  com- 
mercial dei)resHion  through  which  the  country  is  pass- 
ing than  otlior  lines  of  industry  :  but  that,  foresooing 
the  difficnltioH  to  Ix)  encounttircd,  thry  have  andiored 
themselveH  to  the  courts  for  safety.  This  statement,  <tf 
course,  is  not  true  of  all  n'ceiversliips,  l)ut  it  is  tru«' 
of  a  Hufllciently  large  iiunilMir  to  demand  nuM>gnition 
of  him  who  (lesireMto  appreciate  the  railway  Hitmi- 
tion  of  the  preHent. 


It  was  further  stated  that  statistics  show  a  falling 
off  in  net  earnings  per  mile  of  line.  There  is  some 
truth  in  this  statement,  but  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  impression  left  by  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  this  sort  depends  as  much  upon  the  earnings 
of  the  year  with  which  the  comparison  begins  as  upon 
the  earnings  of  the  later  years.  The  fact  is  that  crops 
of  1891  were  remarkably  bountiful.  The  wheat  crop 
of  that  year  was  610,000,000  bushels  and  sold  at  an 
average  of  83.9  cents  per  bushel.  In  1892  the  amount 
was  510,000,000  bushels  and  sold  at  an  average  of 
62.4  cents  per  bushel,  and  in  1893  it  was  395,000,000 
bushels  and  sold  at  an  average  price  of  52. 1  cents  per 
bushel.  The  value  of  these  crops  to  their  growers 
was  in  1891,  $500,000,000  ;  in  1892,  $325,000^000  ;  in 
1893,  $205,000,000.  Other  agricultural  products,with 
a  partial  exception  in  the  case  of  cotton,  moved  in  the 
same  direction.  The  meaning  of  this  is  clear.  The 
depression  in  railway  business  for  the  years  1892  and 
1893  is  unduly  emphasized  when  placed  in  compari- 
son with  the  remarkable  expansion  of  freight  and 
earnings  during  the  5-ear  1891.  One  ma)"  assert  with 
confidence  that  the  railways  are  suffering  with  the 
rest  of  the  community,  and  are  not  at  liberty  to  enter 
any  special  plea  for  indulgence  of  any  sort  whatever  ; 
nor  is  there  anything  in  the  situation  to  justify  the 
assertion  that  the  attempt  of  Congress  to  regulate  the 
railway  industry  is  the  cause  of  the  financial  straits 
in  which  the  carriers  find  themselves.  It  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  make  good  such  a  claim,  to  show 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  is  the  cause  of  the 
general  commercial  depression. 

•  When  now  we  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion and  ask  respecting  the  railway  situation  from 
the  workman's  point  of  view,  our  task  becomes  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  one  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  situation  peculiar  to  the  transportation 
industry.  The  railways  have  not  decreased  the  num- 
ber of  their  employees  during  the  past  three  years, 
but  on  the  contrary  have  increased  employment  at  a 
rate  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in  mileage.  The 
recent  strike,  which  for  a  short  time  paralyzed  the 
business  of  the  country,  arose  in  connection  with  a 
manufacturing  concern,  and  came  to  involve  the  rail- 
ways because  the  manufacturer  in  question  furnished 
part  of  their  equipment.  The  managers  of  one  branch 
of  organized  labor  thought  to  coerce  the  manufacturer 
by  forcing  the  railways  to  boycott  his  cars.  They 
seemed  to  believe  that  by  harassing  the  public,  pub- 
lic opinion  could  l>e  brought  to  boar  upon  the  railways 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  them  toci>nsent  to  the 
boycott. 

The  form  whii-li  tlu*  strike  tiu»k  upon  itself  leil  to 
vioUuice  and  disorder,  whether  lUi  the  piirt  *.>f  \vv>rk- 
men  or  not,  has  n»>thing  t»>do  with  theca^e.  'Wje  fact 
is  transportation  was  intt»rrupted  antl  a  great  railrv>a.l 
ctMitre  brought  untlt»r  tht»  sway  of  mob  ruU*.  UKkkI 
waH  shed.  Tht^  public  sutfered  gi*t«nt  inconveuit^UiV 
and  incalculubh*  Ions.  Legally  tin*  wvuknien  wert» 
wrong,  and  tlu«  manterM  right ;  luorally  th(«  nmt(t«r  ia 
not  (luite  MO  clear.  l*\>r  niyHelf,  1  U<lit«vt*  in  tii  hitm 
lion,  although  "  ciM<rcivo  nrbitrntiiMi  "  upiM>«%r«  U>  1110 
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to  be  illogical  and  absurd.  I  believe  in  tenure  of  em- 
ployment ;  in  participation  by  workmen  in  the  control 
of  industry  ;  in  the  moral  right  of  men  to  live  in  time 
of  depression  from  the  funds  they  have  helped  create 
in  times  of  prosperity.  I  believe  industrial  liberty 
impossible  without  industrial  property  and  that  the 
wages  system  must  ultimately  give  place  to  a  system 
of  federated  industries.  All  this  is  the  i^lain  teaching 
of  industrial  history.  It  is  what  I  find  to  be,  by  a 
process  of  liberal  interpretation,  the  enduring  creed 
of  the  labor  movement,  and  I  have  ventured  to  state 
this  creed  in  order  that  what  follows  may  not  be  re- 
garded as  harsh  upon  the  worker,  whone  permanent 
interest,  I  think,  I  am  able  as  a  student  of  history  to 
understand. 

The  significant  feature  of  the  recent  strike  is  that 
the  majority  of  workmen  who  quit  employment  had 
no  original  grievance.  The  aim  of  the  strike  was  to 
make  a  display  of  power,  and  bring  home  to  the 
minds  of  the  public  the  fact  that  a  common  labor 
interest  not  only  exists  but  is  sufficiently  crystallized 
to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  common  movement  and  to 
become  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  society.  Strategic- 
ally, the  point  of  attack  was  well  chosen,  although 
it  did  not  require  the  genius  of  a  Napoleon  to  make 
the  selection.  Traffic  was  interrupted  and  business 
brought  to  a  standstill,  awaiting  the  settlement  of  the 
difficulty  of  a  handful  of  men  and  their  employer. 
We  have  fairly  well  accustomed  ourselves  to  occa- 
sional "tie-ux)s"  as  an  incident  to  the  process  of  ad- 
justing the  labor  contracts  between  laborers  employed 
on  railways  and  the  corporations  ;  but  the  recent  dif- 
ficulty shows  that  we  are  exposed  to  this  danger 
whether  the  parties  who  fail  to  agree  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  railways  or  not.  This  is  a  new  situa- 
tion. It  shows  that  labor  leaders  are  striving  for 
power  rather  than  for  an  adjustment  of  difficulties, 
and  that  their  attitude  of  mind  is  that  of  men  who 
are  willing  to  preciintate  civil  war.  It  is  the  universal 
use  made  hy  American  people  of  railways  which  en- 
ables men  who  are  willing  to  interrupt  traffic  to  ex- 
ert an  influen(;e  entirely  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
interests  which  they  represent,  or  to  the  ability  with 
which  they  are  endowed. 

The  public  has  asserted  that  the  transportation 
business  is  so  important  that  the  corporations  owning 
the  railways  shall  not  manage  them  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  ;  and  the  public  must  also  say  to  the  leaders 
of  organized  labor  that  their  jjurpose  of  involving  the 


entire  country  in  disputes  respecting  wages  or  condi- 
tions of  labor  cannot  be  allowed.  If  the  corporations 
are  obliged  to  recognize  in  the  management  of  their 
property  that  the  industry  of  transi)ortation  is  a  pub- 
lic industry,  the  leaders  of  labor  organizations  must 
be  forced  to  recognize  the  same  fact.  This  is  the  new 
phase  of  the  problem  which  the  recent  difficulties 
have  brought  to  lij^ht. 

The  most  natural  conclusion  from  the  above  state- 
ment of  the  case  would  be  that  the  government  should 
own  the  railways,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  who 
have  heretofore  doubted  the  necessity  of  government 
ownership  are  now  inclined  toward  such  a  policy. 
That  such  a  conclusion  is  sound,  however,  is  by  no 
neans  clear.  The  labor  problem  in  connection  with 
the  railways  is  not  different  in  character  from  the 
general  labor  problem.  One  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  railways  by 
government  is  primarily  a  question  of  political  or- 
ganization and  not  an  industrial  question  ;  and  the 
recent  riots  afford  no  reason  for  modifying  one's  views 
on  this  point.  The  arguments  for  the  control  of  rail- 
ways by  commissions  and  against  ownership  by  gov- 
ernment are  the  same  now  as  before  the  strike,  and 
are  as  strong  now  as  before  the  strike.  In  this  regard 
the  situation  is  not  changed. 

The  i3rinciple  upon  which  reliance  should  be  placed 
for  the  solution  of  the  railway  problem,  whether  the 
evils  of  unreasonable  and  discriminating  rates,  or  the 
evils  of  interrupted  traffic  on  account  of  strikes,  force 
it  upon  our  attention,  is  the  same.  The  tendency  to- 
ward consolidation  on  the  part  of  railways,  and  the 
tendency  toward  organization  on  the  part  of  labor, 
should  both  be  recognized  as  permanent  tendencies  of 
our  times,  and  some  provision  made  for  them  in  law. 
This  means,  simply  stated,  the  legalization  of  pools 
and  trusts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  legalization  of 
trades  unions  on  the  other,  and  the  determination  by 
law  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  perform 
their  appropriate  functions. 

It  is  not  the  fact  of  power  which  is  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  a  community,  but  the  exercise  of  power 
under  the  conditions  of  irresponsibility.  How  to 
make  trade  unions  responsible  and  hold  them  to  legal 
methods  of  action,  is  the  question  of  the  hour  ;  and, 
looking  at  the  present  situation  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
cent strike,  it  seems  that  this  must  be  quickly  done  in 
the  case  of  railway  employees  or  the  country  may  ex- 
pect yet  greater  disasters. 
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From  the  Editor  of  the  "Atlanta  Constitution." 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  write  you  "  upon  the 
significance  of  the  South's  and  West's  demand  for  silver, 
for  State  banks,  for  the  income  tax,  etc." 

First,  as  to  the  demand  for  silver — meaning  by  thatthe 
use  of  silver  as  a  standard  money  metal,  as  pledged  by 
the  national  Democratic  platform.  This  is  not  a  Southern 
demand.  It  is,  or  at  least  it  was  when  the  Democratic 
platform  was  made,  a  national  demand.  The  party  made 
of  it  one  of  its  most  essential  campaign  arguments,  and 
not  a  Democratic  speaker,  from  Maine  to  California,  con- 
strued that  plank  as  it  was  construed  in  inducing  the 
marvelous  developments  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  single  gold  standard  under  the  direction  of  the 
President — a  thing  against  which  the  Democratic  party 
has  been  protesting  for  twenty  years,  and  which  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  its  traditional  record. 

During  the  presidential  campaign  of  1893,  the  silver 
plank  of  the  party's  platform  was  given  only  one  con- 
struction, and  it  was  used  with  tremendous  effect  in 
bringing  back  to  the  party  many  who  had  wavered  in  the 
faith,  and  who  were  dangerously  near  the  camp  of  the 
Populists.  Argument  after  argument  was  sent  out  by 
the  national  campaign  committee  from  its  headquarters 
in  New  York,  demonstrating  the  fact  that  this  pledge  of 
the  platform  would  meet  the  demand  of  the  people,  and 
that  it  stood  as  an  emphatic  barrier  against  any*  further 
discrimination  against  silver  in  the  event  of  Democratic 
success.  Understand,  this  was  not  a  "Southern"  or  a 
*' Western"  demand.  It  was  the  demand  of  the  party's 
platform,  and  there  was  no  North,  South,  East  or  West 
about  it. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  there  is  now  a  Southern  and 
Western  demand  for  the  redemption  of  every  pledge  of 
the  platform,  and  deeply  regret  to  say  that  the  coalition 
between  the  Republicans  and  the  Eastern  Democrats 
proved  powerful  enough  to  overthrow  this  pledge  of  the 
party,  and  to  strike  at  one  blow  a  greater  injury  to  silver 
than  has  been  accomplished  in  twenty  years  of  Repub- 
lican warfare  against  silver. 

As  to  the  repeal  of  the  10  per  cent,  tax  on  State  bank 
issues,  the  situation  is  very  much  the  same  as  with  silver. 
It  was  the  solemn  pledge  of  the  party,  and  the  South 
wants  it  redeemed  simply  because  it  believes  such  repeal 
to  be  an  honest  political  obligation.  Of  course,  we  be- 
lieve that  such  repeal  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
fc-outh.  There  was  little  or  no  objection  to  the  insertion 
of  that  plank  in  the  party's  platform.  It  was  used  with 
decidedly  good  effect  as  a  i)roniiHO  of  relief,  and  like  the 
silver  plank  it  also  has  been  the  victim  of  Republican 
combination  with  the  minority  of  Democrats,  who  for 
some  r(!aHon  or  other  are  prepared  to  entirely  disregard 
the  platform  pledges  on  which  they  wt>re  elected. 

Ah  to  the  income  tax,  it  iHan«'xig('ncy  that  it  would  not 
have  boon  necessary  to  r<?Hort  to  had  the  financial  pledges 
of  the  party  been  redeemed  and  not  repudiated.  It  is  be- 
ing oppoH(^d  on  the  gi'onnd  that  thn  party,  not  being  com- 
mitted to  the  pasHago  of  nnrh  u  nienMuro,  Hlioiild  not  adopt 
it.  Those  who  arc  mal<inKtho  nioHt  of  thisargniiu^jt  am 
the  very  ofies  who  were  most  c<niMpicuouM  in  their  tle- 
inunds  that  the  Deinixrratic.  udminiHtration  pay  no  atton- 
tioTt  to  Huch  obligatioriH  as  are  contained  in  \\u>  party's 
plutforni— purttcuiurly  tiioMo  whi(  h  conflict  with  tln«ct' 


fort  to  put  the  finances  of  the  country  on  the  basis  of  the 
single  gold  standard.  In  other  words,  the  money  power 
is  now  militant.  It  is  on  the  war  path,  so  to  speak.  If 
the  Democratic  platform  conflicts  with  its  purpose  or  its 
policy,  then  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  embodiment  of 
"glittering  generalities,"  and  should  not  be  heeded.  If 
on  the  other  hand  the  Democratic  platform  can  be  used 
against  other  measures  conflicting  with  the  demands 
of  the  money  power,  then  the  platform  should  be  viewed 
by  all  Democratic  Congressmen  with  sacred  regard,  and 
they  should  vote  for  no  measure  to  which  it  is  not  specific- 
ally committed. 

It  is  a  laudable  task  the  Review  of  Reviews  has  un- 
dertaken, "  to  help  the  sections  better  understand  each 
other."  In  this  section  we  thought  that  our  mutual  un- 
derstanding was  perfect  when  with  one  accord  we  were 
promised  relief  from  the  threatened  encroachment  of  the 
gold  standard,  and  by  common  consent  of  North,  East, 
West  and  South  were  pledged  the  use  of  both  silver  and 
gold  as  standard  money  metals  and  likewise  the  repeal  of 
the  10  per  cent,  tax  on  State  bank  issues.  The  South  is  sim- 
ply asking  now  that  the  Democratic  administration  be  as 
honest  by  it  as  it  has  proven  loyal  for  these  many  years 
to  the  Democratic  party.  Clark  Howell. 


From  Professor  Warner  of  Palo  Alto. 

In  my  judgment,  the  cohesive  power  of  Populism  lies 
in  an  abiding  faith  in  the  rottenness  of  the  two  old  par- 
ties. This  does  not  imply  a  belief  that  the  prominent 
candidates  are  personally  corrupt,  or  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  old  parties  are  not  honest,  but  only  that  the 
machine,  the  power  behind  the  primaries,  is  corrupt.  In 
the  county  from  which  I  write  there  appears  to  be  but  one 
machine  which  manages,  one  might  almost  say  finances,  the 
nominations  for  both  parties.  The  same  is  periodically 
true  in  San  Francisco.  Taking  advantage  of  this  condi- 
tion of  things,  the  railroads  and  other  moneyed  interests 
have  had  their  way.  The  railroads  have  controlled  with 
especial  etise  and  completeness  the  Stiite  Railway  Com- 
mission. My  own  impression  is  that  in  winning  by  un- 
derhand means  they  have  been  more  smart  than  wise. 

2.  After  watching  the  results  of  a  givat  many  Eiistern 
loans  in  the  West,  I  have  formulated  this  tentative  con- 
clusion :  In  an  era  of  falling  interest,  the  actual  rate  at 
a  given  time  is  always  somewhat  higher  than  the  just 
rate— higher,  that  is,  than  a  rate  equal  to  the  protUiotive 
I)ower  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  tlio  averagt^  num.  This 
is  true  because  the  dtn-lining  productivity  of  ciipital  must 
be  repeatedly  demonstrated  by  exiH^rimeut— that  is,  by 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  borrower — before  the  rate  of  iuter- 
i^st  will  decline.  This  implies  an  i»vt»r-.siinj;uin«»  temiK»ra- 
menton  tlu*  part  of  the  l>orrowt>r,whiih  is  ii.sually  pif^ent. 
Add  to  this  an  aj)prtHia*ini;  iurrt>ncy,  and  you  have  very 
hard  conditions  for  th»*  debtor  sectii>ns  of  tho  country. 

3.  On  "the  coiwt,"  in  part  bocauso  of  tho  mild  climate, 
wo  have  a  distinct  genus  of  the  tramp,  tho  "M 
man."  He  marches  about  witli  his  blanket  and 
luH'es.sari  s,  ifjilly  Ht^ekiii^  work.  Tho  army  »>f  ilnftiu^ 
labort>rs  is  unusually  hu^e.  They  havo  uo  fauuly  tioH,  t\r 
have  rilippod  away  from  tl»o«o  they  ha*!.  Thoir  nuiuU<r« 
ar»<  jifn^atly  increased  bv  tleail-ln^ats  pr\»|H»r,  who  i»r»»  ou« 
coura^eil  to  conio  to  .S^iu   FruUiiHco  in   tho  wuitt<r  )»v  a 
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fabulous  amount  of  unwise  giving.  Homeless  men  came 
to  the  State  by  the  carload  last  fall,  and  it  was  only- 
natural  that  they  should  go  back  by  the  train-load  with 
the  opening  of  spring. 

4.  Coxeyism  as  a  whole  is  one  symptom  of  certain  dan- 
gers arising  from  the  excessive  mobility  of  modern  labor. 
Improved  transportation  and  the  absence  of  all  political 
barriers  to  migration  has  increased  enormously,  and  often 
unfortun:'.tely,  the  drifting  element  in  our  population. 
Among  some  classes  this  facility  of  movement  has  prac- 
tically dissolved  the  family,  and  it  has  become  easier  to 
wander  than  to  work.  Mobility  of  labor  is  a  good  thing, 
but  it  is  having  some  unfortunate  results. 

5.  What  the  East  most  needs  to  know  about  the  West 
is  that  Westerners  are  simply  Easterners  who  have  had 
some  special  experiences.  Amos  G.  Warner. 

Leland  Stanford  University. 


From  the  President  of  Colorado  College. 

The  economic  and  political  problem  as  it  exists  to-day 
in  Colorado  is  not  easy  of  analysis.  It  is,  however,  clearly 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  commonwealth,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  history  of  its  material  development. 

The  Populist  movement  began  some  five  or  six  years  ago 
to  assume  significant  proportions  in  the  Middle  Western 
States,  as  a  result  of  the  growing  unrest  among  the  debtor 
and  the  industrial  classes.  This  was  largely  the  outcome 
of  labor  troubles  and  the  feeling  held  by  many  that  the 
rapidly  increasing  wealth  of  the  nation  was  not  reason- 
ably and  fairly  divided.  At  that  time  Colorado  had  little 
active  share  in  this  feeling  ;  the  people  of  the  State  were 
full  of  hope,  and  the  development  of  her' wonderful 
natural  resources  gave  such  promise  of  great  fulfillment 
of  the  hopes  of  the  people  that  there  was  little  apparent 
discontent  in  any  quarter.  New  railroads  were  pushed 
into  the  State,  over  her  mountains  into  the  mining  camps, 
and  through  sections  that  were  transformed  into  wheat 
or  fruit  lands  by  irrigation.  The  fjroducts  of  the  ranches 
found  a  ready  market  in  the  mining  camps  ;  wages  were 
high  and  continuous.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  Sher- 
man purchase  law,  the  price  of  silver  rose  to  $1.19  per 
ounce  and  it  was  generally  expected  that  it  would  touch  at 
least  $1 .  29.  Consequently  the  mines  were  worked  to  their 
greatest  capacity  ;  even  "waste  dumps"  were  picked 
over  and  much  low  grade  ore  was  smelted  at  a  profit.  At 
the  same  time  new  facilities  for  transportation  were  se- 
cured in  all  sections  of  the  State.  The  new  camp  at 
Creede  alone  brought  to  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Road 
$1,100,000  in  freight  in  one  year.  It  was  the  product  of 
silver  mining  that  paid  the  railroads,  and  these  roads 
with  the  Lmelters  wore  the  largo  consumers  of  the  coal 
that  abounds  ir.  /ast  quantities  in  Colorado.  The  gi'ow- 
ing  iron  industrirjs  were  largely  dependent  upon  the  j^ros- 
pfirity  brought  through  silver  mining.  While  much  of  the 
inc4^)me  of  these  mines  went  to  the  East  in  payment  of 
bonds  and  mortgages,  enough  rcjmained  togivei)rosperity 
and  to  enable  thr;  State  to  build  (jdueational  and  charitable 
institutions  and  to  X)lan  for  their  enlargement.  Hoxk'  for 
a  great  future  was  everywhere  felt ;  the  cities  gnjw 
rai)idly  and  the  largo  investments  of  Eastern  and  W(!Ht- 
em  capital  gave  promise  of  largo  return.  Then  silver 
beeamfj  demonetized.  The  Western  mind,  justly  or  un- 
justly, laid  th<;  Ijlarrie  of  this  at  thr;  dof)rs  of  Wall  stn^et 
and  Eastern  eai>it,alists.  The.Jndian  mints  wen^cilosed  by 
the  English  government  ;  the  Sherman  i>urchasing  clause 
was  rr;yK;aled.  fjolonulo's  bright  drf;ams  vanished  and 
}i«T  finanf;ial  future  was  seriously  threatened. 


Political  events  then  helped  to  make  Colorado  share  in 
the  growing  sectional  feeling  of  the  West.  The  Republi- 
can party  held  its  national  convention,  to  which  Colorado 
sent  delegates  strongly  pledged  to  Mr.  Blaine.  Not  only 
was  their  candidate  defeated,  but  the  promises  of  the 
platform  were  vague  and  uncertain  as  t  >  silver.  The 
Democratic  Convention  in  its  nomination  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  its  vague  statements  in  regard  to  finance  gave 
even  less  comfort.  In  the  meantime  the  Populist  party, 
which  had  nominally  been  founded  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  which  was  supposed  to  espouse  all  their  griev- 
ances, a  party  which  was  drawing  to  itself  the  discontent 
of  the  nation  and  giving  every  man  with  a  wild  theory 
and  a  real  or  fancied  slight  from  the  old  parties  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  discontent,  placed  in  its  platform  a 
free  silver  plank. 

The  leaders  of  the  party  saw  their  opportunity  and 
pushed  the  organization  of  the  party  in  Colorado  and  de- 
clared for  free  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  In  the  mean- 
time the  contagion  of  discontent  among  the  wage  earning 
class  was  spreading  everywhere,  and  this  class  the  Popu- 
list party  always  tries  to  draw  to  itself.  The  Democratic 
party  put  no  ticket  into  the  field,  saying  that  a  vote  for 
Weaver  was  a  vote  for  Cleveland.  Thus  the  Populist 
party  swept  the  State  at  the  election  of  1892  and  the  ap- 
parent strengthening  of  sectionalism  was  never  so  marked. 
It  is  not,  however,  fair  to  the  great  number  of  patriotic 
citizens  of  Colorado  to  overestimate  this  apparent  sec- 
tional feeling.  By  the  above  mentioned  circumstances, 
Colorado  has  fallen  on  her  darkest  days,  but  she  is  to  re- 
deem her  fair  name.  Love  of  the  nation,  loyalty  to  its 
great  interests  which  are  common  to  all  the  States,  the 
supremacy  and  the  sanctity  of  the  law  are  too  dear  to  her 
true  citizens — and  they  are  many  in  number — to  make  it 
possible  for  her  to  f&il  in  her  determination  to  stand  the 
peer  of  her  older  sisters  in  loyalty  to  the  best  interests  of 
a  common  country.  William  F.  Slocum,  Jr. 

Colorado  Springs. 


From  the  Ft.   Hon.  James  Bryce. 

What  you  say  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in- 
terests me  extremely,  because  the  present  seems  to  be  a 
very  critical  time  in  the  United  States,  and  much  may 
depend  on  the  wisdom  and  largeness  of  view  with  which 
the  opportunities  of  amending  constitutional  arrange- 
ment to  meet  the  new  evils  that  have  sprung  up  since 
1846  are  used.  Effotts,  I  presume,  will  be  made  to  secure 
a  better  legislature  than  New  York  State  seems  of  late 
years  to  have  had.  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  let  me 
know  what  form  these  efforts  will  take,  and  no  doubt 
you  will  have  many  schemes  for  reforming  the  govern- 
ment of  your  cities,  especially  the  larger  ones.  America 
has  had  too  much  experience  of  the  failure  of  one  con- 
trivance after  another  to  secure  a  good  municipal  admin- 
istration for  any  one  to  be  confident  as  to  the  results  of  a 
new  experiment.  Still,  I  suppose  your  reformers  are 
pretty  well  agreed  that  it  is  in  the  direction  of  creating 
strong  governments  and  fixing  unmistakable  responsibil- 
ity on  a  small  number  of  officials,  or  even  on  one,  that  the 
best  prospect  of  improv(!ment  lies.  So  much  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  enactment  of  the  Australian  ballot 
laws  that,  true  as  it  is  that  th(i  great  need  of  all  demo- 
cratic communiti(!s  is  tlui  constant  and  active  participa- 
tion of  good  citizens  in  publi  •  life,  still  one  must  not 
despise  improvements  in  machin<jry,  and  those  especially 
which  give  the  good  citizens  an  easier  access  to  public 
works,  and  all  citizens  better  means  of  judging  who  is  to 
blame  for  what  is  done  wrong.  Jamkh  Hrycic 
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THE  RATIONALE  OF  THE  BOYCOTT. 

IN  reviewing  for  the  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy recent  decisions  of  our  federal  courts  rel- 
ative to  railroad  strikes  and  '*  peaceable  boycotting," 
Mr.  Chester  A.  Reed  takes  the  ground  that  employees 
may  be  forced  to  extreme  measures  by  the  workings 
of  the  competitive  system  in  which  they  are  placed. 
*'A  person  approaching  the  consideration  of  the 
relations  of  labor  and  capital,  or  any  important  social 
question,  is  not  assisted  by  blinding  himself  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  indus- 
trial world.  While  it  is  pleasant  to  note  the  in- 
stances w^hich  often  occur  of  good  will  and  unself- 
ishness in  business  affairs,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
this  is  not  the  normal  state  of  things.  Among  the 
multitudes  who  work  for  a  subsistence,  the  pressure 
of  competing  numbers  tends  always  to  crowd  out 
those  who  cannot  reach  a  high  standard  of  efficiency 
in  each  particular  occupation.  This  higli  standard 
of  efficiency  is  not,  however,  the  same  thing  as  a 
high  standard  of  morality.  There  is  nothing  in  busi- 
ness success  of  any  kind  whicli  makes  necessary  the 
l^-actice  of  unselfishness  or  benevolence  or  any  altru- 
istic quality.  Competition,  which  probably  effects  a 
greater  aggregate  of  good  than  of  evil,  seems  to  have 
this  drawback,  that  it  prescribes  self-seeking  as 
necessary  to  life.  The  industrial  world  is  in  a  state 
of  unsympathetic  antagonism,  where  a  man's  inter- 
ests are  opposed  to  those  of  others  in  the  same  occu- 
pation, because  what  they  gain  he  frequently  loses. 
"We  should  look  for  no  ideal  motives  in  the  laboring 
class  when  we  see  them  nowhere  else." 

LABOR  MUST  BE  UNITED. 

Of  the  motive  for  union  among  employees,  Mr. 
Reed  says:  "This  necessary  unity  of  interest 
among  the  members  of  the  working  class  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  consideration  of  labor  ques- 
tions. The  cause  of  each  is  the  cause  of  all.  Their 
purpose  is,  other  things  being  equal,  to  obtain  tlie 
liighest  possible  wag(;s  for  wliat  they  do.  The  pur- 
pose of  their  employers  is,  other  things  being  e(iual, 
to  obtain  the  work  for  the  least  amount  of  monry. 
The  employers,  on  their  side,  have  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  labor  fi<'ld.  While  each  employer 
is  frecpK'utly  conipt'liiig  to  tlio  death  against  others  in 
the  same  lino  of  business,  this  comx>etition  does  not 
necessarily  involve  any  coiiflitrt  between  them  as  to 
the  wages  paid  tlieir  (aujjloyees.  It  is  not  infreipieiit 
for  employers  in  the  Hamo  ImsiiieHH  to  ngrtio  on  rates 
of  wages.  Such  ii  (tonrse  is  evidently  legal,  but  it 
opiU'uteH  as  a  ('(tnibiriation  against  the  men.  And 
Huch  a  combination — but  a  few  persons  being  in  it- 
can  imnally  be  made  without  great  dilTlciilty.  A 
do/en  einployeiH  of  labor  nie<*t  at  liineli  in  some 
iiintropolitan  hotel,  and  in  a  nlngle  afternoon  make 


arrangements  which  control  millions  of  dollars  and 
affect  the  wages  of  thousands  of  employees.  On  the 
other  hand  the  men  labor  under  inherent  disadvan- 
tages. They  have  not  usually  as  good  a  mental 
training  for  the  management  of  such  large  affairs. 
They  have  not  the  same  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  business,  of  the  profits  enjoyed  by  their  em- 
ployers. They  are  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  the 
headstrong  or  the  selfish  ;  and  the  countless  differ- 
ences of  disposition,  temper  and  nationality  are  so 
many  disintegrating  forces.  It  must  require  a  fair 
degree  of  prudence,  self-restraint  and  wisdom,  in  the 
members  of  a  labor  organization,  to  make  it  success- 
ful, and  the  fact  that  many  fall  to  pieces  is  a  proof  of 
this.  It  is  for  the  courts  to  say  whether  they  will 
favor  these  useful  organizations  by  a  liberal  course 
of  construction,  or  discourage  them  by  its  opposite." 


THE  A.   R.   U. 

THE  editor  of  the  Railway  Conductor,  comment- 
ing upon  the  American  Railway  Union,  fails 
to  discover  in  this  new  organization  any  idea  different 
from  that  upon  which  the  old  organizations  of  rail- 
way employees  are  based,  except  "  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish an  organization  by  ruining  others,  in  the  hope  of 
building  from  and  upon  the  ruins."  He  discusses 
the  main  principles  and  purposes  of  the  union,  and 
then  sums  up  as  follows  his  connnents  :  "  We  repeat 
that  the  A.  R.  U.  offers  nothing  in  the  line  of  policy, 
principles  or  propositions  that  is  new.  There  is  not  a 
feature  of  the  old  organizati(ms  wliich  is  assailed  by 
the  advocates  of  this  association  as  causes  or  sources  of 
weakness  that  cannot  easily  be  remedied  by  amend- 
ing the  laws  of  the  old  organizations  if  the  member- 
ship generally  believe  that  such  amendments  should 
be  made.  We  maintain  that  the  old  organizations 
are  governed  entirely  by  the  will  of  a  proper  ma- 
jority and  that  will  is  expressed  in  their  laws.  With- 
out laws  carefully  framed,  proj)erly  and  fairly  con- 
strued and  faithfully  administered,  there  can  lie  no 
organization  except  in  an  empty  name.  If  the  old 
organizations  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  tlio 
times,  it  is  much  easier  and  mui-h  better  for  all  (\m- 
cernt>d  to  convince  the  necessary  majority  of  that 
fact  and  secure  the  enactment  of  such  laws  lus  will 
bring  alH)ut  those  ctwulitions  which  should  t»\>tain, 
than  to  destroy  tlie  oUl  orga»Ui5ativ>ns  by  crx'Uting  dis- 
cord and  discontent  and  arraying  the  men  thenis»>lves 
against  t^ach  other  with  tlie  hoin*  of  builditig  a  new 
organization  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  The  iK»licy  ad 
vtu'ated  by  tlu>  ntnv  organisation  h»u*  Ihh^u  triinl  U*- 
fore,  the  Maine  ar^^iiuieiits  and  aivusiitituis  havt*  Nvu 
used  and  made  antl  the  lH,'st  etfortj*  of  a  maj^^r^^^'*  *^ 
least,  of  tlio  Maine  men  liavo  \H»fi»rt»  \hh>u  |»ut  fvMPth  in 
an  earnest  etVorl  to  th«rtti*oV  Htniu*  or  «U  of  tho  i\l«\  or 
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ganizations.  The  decree  of  success  which  crowned 
their  efforts  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  '  history  re- 
peats itself.' " 

THE  LABOR  WAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IX  the  Contemporary  Review  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  pub- 
lishes some  "  Incidents  in  the  Labor  War  in  the 
United  States,"  culled  from  Chicago  papers  of  the  pre- 
ceding month.  We  quote  the  opening  and  closing  para- 
graphs :  "  What  Sheffield  was  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Broadhead  and  Crookes,  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  w^hich  revealed  the  secrets  of  a 
unionism  resting  upon  the  foundation  of  assassina- 
tion— preached  as  a  virtue  and  practiced  as.  a  neces- 
sity— so  Pittsburg  is  to-day,  and  when  we  say  Pitts- 
burg we  say  Chicago,  Denver,  or  any  other  great  in- 
dustrial centre.  Hence,  when  an  Englishman  re- 
turns from  the  United  States  to  the  worst  strike 
region  in  the  United  Kingdom  he  is  conscious  of  an 
immediate  and  unmistakable  change  for  the  better. 
The  difficulties  in  England  are  bad  enough,  but  they 
are  as  moonlight  is  to  sunlight,  as  water  is  to  wine, 
compared  with  the  industrial  feuds  which  rage  in 
America. 

"  I  can  best  illustrate  this  by  briefly  stringing  to- 
gether a  few  of  the  incidents  of  the  labor  war  which 
has  been  raging  for  the  last  month  or  two  in  the  coke 
and  mining  industries  of  America.  As  my  object  is 
to  describe  the  temper  of  the  disputants  rather  than 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  dispute,  I  will  not  confuse 
the  issue  by  details  as  to  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  parties." 

THE  ABSENCE  OF  TRUST. 

After  copious  quotations  from  the  diary  of  the  in- 
dustrial feud,  in  which  Gatling  guns  and  Winchester 
rifles,  clubs  and  revolvers  play  a  most  conspicuous 
I^art,  Mr.  Stead  concludes  as  follows  :  "So  far  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  American  papers,  the  Christian 
Church  made  no  effort  to  compose  this  fatal  strife. 
No  one  who  read  the  record  of  the  strikes  would 
imagine  that  these  incidents  occurred  in  a  Christian 
country,  or  even  in  a  country  where  Christian  mis- 
sionaries had  ever  penetrated,  for,  from  first  to  last, 
no  i^resHure  apjjears  to  have  been  brought  upon  the 
disputants  by  the  ministers  of  the  Cross.  This  is 
Xjorhaps  due  to  the  recoil  from  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  but  if  so,  the  recoil  has 
practically  paralyzed  the  Church,  while  the  State, 
bereft  of  its  cf^nscience,  is  i)ra(;tically  heathen. 

"Wlieii  moral  authority  in  not,  resort  to  Gatlings 
and  dynamite  seems  to  many  the  only  alternative. 
The  grf-at  jriischief  in  America  is  thoa])S(Mice  of  trust, 
the  rooted  disb(;lief  in  the  Ijonesty  and-  good  faith  of 
anybody.  Rightly  or  wrongly  American  workmen 
wjem  to  be  convinced — I  havfj  heard  i)icked  leadc^rs  of 
American  labor  assert  it  again  and  again — tliat  no 
award,  no  agreement  is  ever  resx)ected  by  their  em- 
j»loyerH  a  day  longer  than  it  suits  their  interest  to 
k';epit,  Ii;id  fnith  on  th«i  part  of  the  (anploycrs  is 
balanced  by  murder  and  outrage  on  the  i)art  of  the 
employed,  while  the  (Jhur(;h,   which  should  be  the 


conscience  of  the  community,  is  seared  as  with  a  hot 
iron  by  a  conventional  indifferentism  to  the  affairs  of 
this  world. 

"  The  Pope  in  his  famous  Encyclical  on  Labor,  laid 
down  doctrines  which  all  Christian  Churches  every- 
where would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  But  nowhere 
is  there  greater  need  of  the  preaching  and  the  teach- 
ing of  that  sound  doctrine  than  in  the  United  States 
to-day.  Catholic  or  Protestant  it  matters  little  which 
so  long  as  there  is  a  Church  which  will  assert  the 
eternal  law  of  righteousness  and  justice  and  brother- 
hood in  all  the  affairs  of  men.  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers, for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  does  not 
seem  to  offer  a  sufficient  inducement  to  Christian 
men  to  compose  these  industrial  feuds." 


CO-OPERATIVE  WORKING-CLASS  SETTLEMENTS. 

In  Alsace  and   Taly. 

TWO  interesting  developments  of  the  co-operative 
movement  are  described  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view by  Mr.  Chas.  Hancock.  In  Mulhouse,  a  city  of 
70,000  inhabitants  in  North  Alsace,  the  Industrial 
Society,  which  is  a  sort  of  Civic  Church — the  patron 
or  organizer  of  every  institution  in  the  town — started 
in  1856  a  company  for  housing  the  workers.  This 
provides  "that,  beginning  with  a  payment  of  $60 
down  for  a  house  valued  at  $600,  and  of  $60  per  an- 
num payable  in  monthly  installments,  interest  being 
calculated  at  5  per  cent,  on  both  sides  of  the  account, 
the  whole  sum  due,  with  interest,  becomes  liquidated 
at  the  end  of  thirteen  years,  and  the  purchase  deed  is 
then  handed  over." 

There  are  now  two  settlements.  In  the  old  settle- 
ment were  built  an  establishment  comprising  baths 
and  washhouses,  the  prices  charged  being  most  mod- 
erate ;  also  a  bakery  and  restaurant,  the  tenant  of  the 
premises  being  under  express  agreement  to  supply 
bread  at  a  price  per  loaf  less  than  its  ordinary  cost  in 
the  town.  The  restaurant  further  supplies  soup,  a 
plate  of  beef,  roast  meat,  vegetables,  potatoes,  and 
wine  at  moderate  sums,  which  vary  in  accordance 
with  a  tariff  fixed  from  time  to  time.  There  are  in 
the  new  settlement  upward  of  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  houses,  occupying  an  area  of  about  fifty  acres. 
The  maisonettes  are  described  as  models  of  cleanliness 
and  tidiness.  "  The  shareholders  are  not  allowed  to 
receive  a  dividend  on  their  shares  higher  than  4  per 
cent. ;  and  whenever  the  winding  up  of  the  company 
takes  place,  all  assets  remaining  after  payment  of  lia- 
bilities and  reimbursement  of  shares  at  par,  will, 
under  the  society's  statute,  be  devoted  to  works  of 
public  utility.  The  capital  is  not  large  ($71,000),  but 
it  is  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  recpiirements.  In 
addition  to  the  share  capital,  there  is  a  reserve  fund 
amounting  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  also  a  further 
ecpialization  fund,  available  to  secure  regular  pay- 
mcmts  to  the  workmen  shareholders." 

In  Milan  tlie  "  workmen's  quarters  "  sui)ply  houses, 
which  become  the  tenant's  pi-operty  by  i);iymont  of 
about  the  same  rent  as  would  get  him  oidy  an  insani- 
tary lodging  elsewhere.     "The  prin(;iple  of  the  plan 
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adopted  by  the  society  is  shortly  this  :  The  houses,  so 
soon  as  they  are  finished,  are  given  possession  of  to  a 
shareholder,  who  becomes  the  actual  tenant,  i.e., 
within  such  a  period  as  he  ch(5oses,  the  cost  being  de- 
frayed by  annual  installments.  The  period  covered 
may  be  from  one  to  twenty-five  years,  and  according 
to  the  number  of  years  it  is  spread  over,  he  will 
pay  a  higher  or  lower  installment,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  these  installments  are  included  the  cost  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  built,  the  cost  of  the  actual 
building,  and  the  interest  on  these  two  sums,  calcu- 
lated at  43^  per  cent.,  also  the  rates  payable  thereon. 
.  .  .  .  The  society  has  no  speculative  idea  in 
view.  .  .  .  The  workmen  shareholders  are  paid 
their  dividend  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  6  per  cent.,  but 
any  other  profit  is  devoted  to  paying  off  original  debts 
and  constituting  a  *  reserve '  to  help  those  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  out  of  work  and 
unable  to  keep  up  the  regular  payment  of  their  rent 
or  installment." 

THE  FUTURE  PROBLEM  OF  CHARITY  AND  THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 

FOUR  main  agencies  are  proposed  by  Mr.  John 
Graham  Brooks  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  as  proper  channels 
of  charitable  effort  in  this  country.     They  are  : 

"1.  Employment  bureaus  distributed  over  county 
and  city  districts  with  investigation  so  organized  that 
it  can  do  its  work  before  it  is  too  late  to  manage  the 
applicants. 

"  2.  Adequate  graded  work  tests  that  shall  convince 
the  public  that  the  applicant  has  been  taken  fairly  at 
his  word  and  offered  what  he  claims  to  be  seeking, — 
work.  Such  work  tests  separate  the  beat  in  every 
variety  from  those  for  whom  something  may  be  done, 
because  of  the  will  to  do  something. 

"  3.  Trade  schools  (agriculture  included)  to  which 
those  can  be  sent  who  have  accepted  the  tests  and 
proved  their  ivillingness,  but  lack  of  skill  and 
capacity. 

' '  4.  Places  of  discipline  and  traiydng  (farm  colonies 
and  workshops),  to  which  those  who  are  able,  but  de- 
liberately refuse  to  work,  can  be  sent  as  to  a  prison, 
where  they  shall  be  kept  until  they  prove  their  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 

"If  slowly  and  cautiously  we  were  to  work  our 
way  toward  an  organization  of  these  four  measures, 
that  should  beconui  part  of  a  coiiinion  discipline,  it 
seems  to  me  fair  to  liope  that  we  should  begin  to  act 
upon  X)ublic  opinion  so  as  to  secure  its  co-operation. 
TIk'  i)ubli(;  does  not  now  l)elieve  tliat  the  lurkh'ss 
and  unfortunate  is  given  a  fair  chance  to  work  and 
therefore  it  supports  him  as  a  beggar.  When  the 
])ubli(r  knows  tliat  fair  tests  have  bo«Mi  r«>fus('<l  it  will 
!)'•  i»rompt  to  refuse  its  doh^s.  I  hcHeve  furtln^r  that 
thenflfcct  of  these  measureH  will  tt^ud  toward  such 
leHMeriing  of  the  evil  at  its  Hoiines  as  lo  leave  us 
eventually,  not  without  a  problem,  hut  one  with 
whi(;h  our  devotion  and  intelligence  nuiy  cope  with 
fair  proiniHe  of  HucceHM." 


THE  PADRONE  QUESTION. 

THE  merciless  exactions  of  the  Italian  padrones 
in  our  large  cities,  and  some  of  the  efforts  now 
being  made  in  Boston  to  suppress  them,  are  described 
by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  in  Lend  a  Hand  for 
June. 

"The  word  'boss'  is  none  too  honorable  in  its 
broader  sense,  but  the  boss  of  a  working  party  who 
are  taking  up  the  streets  may  be  a  Christian  gentle- 
man of  the  type  of  Sidney.  These  Italian  bosses  have 
none  of  his  duties.  They  are  not  the  foremen  who 
preside  over  the  workmen  or  give  them  their  direc- 
tions ;  they  are  simply  an  avowed  class  of  middle- 
men, whose  intention  it  is  to  make  as  much  money, 
on  the  one  hand  from  the  contractors  for  labor,  and 
on  the  other  hand  from  the  laborers,  as  they  can 
squeeze  out  of  either  party. 

A  THREEFOLD  EXTORTION. 

"  They  do  this  in  this  way.  They  say  to  the  labor- 
ing man,  *You  must  give  me  a  bonus  for  finding 
work  for  you.'  This  bonus  ranges  from  two  to  six 
dollars.  They  say,  in  the  second  place,  '  When  I 
have  found  work  for  you,  you  must  live  in  certain 
tenements  w^hich  I  shall  provide  for  you.'  These 
tenements  are  of  the  lowest  grade,  while  the  rent  is 
such  as  belongs  to  much  more  comfortable  apart- 
ments. They  say,  in  just  the  same  w^ay,  '  You  must 
buy  your  food  at  my  shops  ; '  the  food  also  is  of  the 
low^est  grade,  and  the  price  is  much  more  than  it  is 
worth.  The  laborer  is  thus  bound  to  the  boss  by  all 
the  ties  by  which,  in  the  lowest  regions  of  the  South 
now,  the  poorest  negro  is  bound  to  the  person  from 
whom  he  hires  his  land. 

"  After  this  miserable  arrangement  has  been  made, 
the  boss,  at  his  convenience,  agrees  with  some  con- 
tractor that  he  will  furnish  ten,  twenty  or  forty 
workmen,  and  he  does  so.  Very  probably  the  con- 
tractor pays  him  $1.75  a  day  for  the  workmen, 
of  which  he  pays  to  tlie  workmen  |l.oO.  The  work- 
man cannot  help  himself,  and  lias  to  take  what  he 
can  get.  More  likely,  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twenty 
days,  the  workman  is  turned  oft"  by  the  boss,  who  by 
this  time  wants  to  liire  other  laborers  who  will  pay 
him  a  new  bonus  or  entrance  fee.  The  laborer  has  no 
remedy  as  against  him. 

ITALIAN    ••  r.ANKlNlJ.  ' 

"The  so-called  boss,  haviiv^'  thus  got  the  lalK>rer 
l)retty  much  in  his  ]»ower,  estal»lislu»s  a  bank,  as  he 
calls  it.  This  is  a  ])lace  where  he  takect  the  nu>ney 
wliich  these  poor  Italians  wish  to  i'emit  to  Italy,  and 
provi«lt«s  f«»r  them  hills  t>f  t«xihange.  Ni>htHly  know> 
iiow  much  ht<  makes  them  pay  t'i>r  the  e  chang»» ;  and 
that  is  coini>arativ»>ly  miiiuportant  when  one  eon 
Hi(h'rs  the  oth»»r  result,  which  is  that  thret*  o(  the>f 
bankers  have,  this  wintt^r,  a)>iindoned  thi»  l»UHin»»H8  of 

haiiKiiig,  and  retiretl  to  parts  tutknown.  \v     '    ' ' 

whieli  Ix'longed  to  theM»»  |K>or  |K'oph'.     Th 

renu*  lieH   have  Imhmi  vain  ;   mo   u.st<lt»H«,    tndtHHl,    thMt 

it  Ih  Hiiid  that  one  of  tht^i  iiemuuM.  hnvinic  M)t|)«ur«mUy 
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spent  his  share  of  this  plunder,  has  come  back  to 
Boston  and  is  about  to  attempt  a  similar  enterprise 
again. 

"It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  such  a  tissue  of 
fraud  should  have  been  woven  under  our  own  eyes 
here,  among  people  who  have,  at  least,  the  rights  of 
dogs  or  monkeys  if  they  have  not  the  rights  of  men. 

REMEDIAL  MEASURES. 

"A  committee  has  now  been  appointed,  consisting 
of  persons  who  have  personal  knowledge  of  these 
aifairs,  who  are  to  report  a  plan  for  some  kind  of  pro- 
tectorate. This  committee  will  try  to  influence  some 
respectable  banking  firm  in  Boston  to  send  an  Italian 
clerk  to  the  North  End,  to  arrange  for  the  matter  of 
exchange.  The  Postmaster  will  undoubtedly  place 
in  the  money-order  department  of  the  post  office  a 
competent  clerk  who  can  speak  Italian.  We  will  say 
in  passing  that,  if  the  money-order  office  could  be 
open  in  the  evening  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock,  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  a  large  class  of  labor- 
ing men,  Italians  included,  who  cannot  easily  attend 
to  the  business  of  remitting  money  to  Europe  in  the 
day  time.  The  Industrial  Aid  Society  may  be  relied 
upon  to  provide  some  agency  by  which  the  laboring 
man  shall  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  person 
who  is  eventually  to  pay  him.  These  seem  to  be  the 
practical  methods  to  be  adopted  for  sending  the  hun- 
dred padrones  into  honest  business,  and  classing  the 
whole  15,000  of  the  Italian  emigration  among  the 
*good  Italians.'" 

THE  VALUE  OF  LAW  AND  ORDER  LEAGUES. 


J 


ME  June  number  of  Lend  a  Hand  contains  an 
article  by  Amos  Parker  Wilder  on  the  relations 
of  the  citizen  to  the  law  and  order  movements  insti- 
tuted in  several  of  our  large  cities. 

"  All  concede  the  need  and  effectiveness  of  occa- 
sional citizen  movements.  The  work  of  a  law  and 
order  league  is  such  a  movement.  Its  chief  value  is 
to  arouse  a  body  of  public  sentiment  favoring  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  diligently,  and  not  traditionally. 
It  encourages  those  officers  who  only  need  a  sense  of 
backing  to  do  their  duty.  It  points  out  the  objects 
of  legitimate  and  imperative  attack.  It  threatens 
failure  to  do  one's  duty.     ,     .     , 

*'  I  believe  that  in  the  law  and  order  movement  is 
the  solution,  not  only  of  the  question  of  how  to  deal 
with  ikjoI  rooms,  dive  keei)ers,  procuresses,  and  vio- 
lators of  the  excise  laws,  but  of  the  larger  problem  of 
how  to  get  the  best  citizens,  the  men  of  education,  of 
character  and  of  projjerty,  in  charge  of  American 
cities. 

'*  Especially  in  Massachusetts,  where  C(;l.  L.  E. 
Dudlfjy  has  directed  the  formation  of  110  branch 
league's,  have  the  criminal  classes  bofiii  whipped  into 
reHjH^ct  for  enactments.  In  Philad(;li)hia  and  (jth(jr 
places  tangible  results  have  been  secured  since  1873, 
when  the  movement  started  in  Chicago,  where  it  was 
found  that  80,000  boys  were  x>ittronizing  the  saloons. 
Ex-Sf.Tiator  Evarts  and  Senator  Cohpiitt,  Phillips 
Bro<jkH,  Lyman  AT>b<jtt  and  other  leaders  in  many 


lines  of  activity  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work, 
and  no  citizen  need  be  ashamed  to  identify  himself 
with  such  a  citizen  effort.  These  leagues  are  not '  re- 
forming '  bodies,  nor  do  they  look  primarily  to  the 
enactment  of  new  laws.  '  We  demand  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws,'  is  their  only  platform,  and  surely  to 
this  no  one  can  take  reasonable  exception." 


AN  AUSTRALIAN'S  IMPRESSIONS  OF   AMERICA. 

IN  Harper's  Magazine  for  July  Miss  C.  H.  Spence, 
of  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  describes  her  im- 
pressions of  the  United  States,  a  country  which  she 
has  just  been  visiting,  and  her  observations  are  inter- 
esting and  suggestive.  She  thinks  that  Australia  is 
more  nearly  akin  to  America  than  what  England  can 
be.  This  does  not  prevent  her  from  marveling  at 
the  extraordinary  delusions  which  the  Americans  in- 
dulge in  concerning  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 
She  mildly  remarks  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  the 
Americans  understand  how  gentle  is  the  bond  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  her  self-governing 
colonies.  Socially,  the  United  States  are  more  demo- 
cratic than  the  Australian  Colonies,  but  politically 
Australia  is  more  democratic  than  America.  Money 
is  much  more  powerful  m  America  than  Australia. 
It  is  a  common  belief  in  America  that  England  and 
the  colonies  are  under  a  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
rule  ;  but  in  England  the  power  of  the  Queen  and 
peers  is  steadily  diminishing,  while  in  America 
the  President  and  Senate  dominate  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Republic  is  also  the 
most  lawyer-ridden  country  in  the  world.  Fifty- 
eight  out  of  eighty-five  senators  are  lawyers, 
and  229  out  of  356  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  belong  to  the  same  profession.  Miss 
Spence  says  that  she  cannot  but  look  upon  this  pre- 
I)onderance  other  than  obstructive  to  all  reform.  The 
lawyers  are  hide  bound,  whereas  America  needs  rad- 
ical reforms.  The  lawyers  are  the  most  serviceable 
tools  of  the  corporations,  rings  and  trusts,  and  when 
any  good  idea  is  to  be  carried  out  they  stifle  it  under 
the  cry  that  it  is  unconstitutional.  By  a  curious 
paradox  the  laws  of  the  country  where  there  are  most 
lawyers  are  worst  carried  out.  The  conservatism  of 
the  average  American  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  prog- 
ress, and  what  with  their  written  constitution  and 
with  their  lawyer-ridden  legislature,  she  evidently 
feels  that  Australia  has  little  to  envy  in  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  is  delighted  with  the  versa- 
tility of  the  American  people,  which  is  their  most 
striking  characteristic,  and  with  the  social  culture 
which  fosters  it.  She  is  chiefly  interested  in  the 
American  women.  She  thinks  that  American  man- 
ners are  franker  than  English,  and  the  women  have 
a  fine  intelligence  and  greater  clearness  of  per- 
ception. 

Miss  Spence  is  much  impressed  with  the  beautiful 
family  relations  which  she  has  soon  in  forty  Ameri- 
can homes  which  she  visited.  She  notices  that  the 
children  are  few,  but  those  that  are  allowed  to  come 
into  the  world  are  charming.     She  does  not  think 
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that  American  girls  are  as  adventurous  in  the  matter 
of  travel  and  outdoor  exercise  as  their  English  cous- 
ins, but  they  have  more  free  Jntercourse  with  men. 
American  girls  are  as  much  ashamed  of  doing  noth- 
ing to  earn  their  living  as  young  men  ought  to  be. 
More  Australian  girls  stay  at  home  to  look  after  the 
household  work,  whereas  in  America  the  withdrawal 
of  the  best  elements  of  American  womanhood  from 
domestic  work  is  a  serious  matter.  American  men 
have  not  grasped  the  principles  of  co-operative  distri- 
bution and  consumption  as  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen 
have  done.    They  are  leaving  it  to  the  women. 


HOW  TO  NATIONALIZE  THE  RAILWAYS. 

MR.  JAMES  HOLE'S  '=  Argument  for  State  Pur- 
chase "of  Railways  Is  sympathetically  epito- 
mized in  the  Westminster  Revietv  by  Mr.  Hugh  H.  L. 
Eellot.  He  would  replace  the  existing  individualistic 
system  by  the  institution  of  Trusts  analogous  to  the 
English  Dock  and  Harbor  Trusts. 

I.      THE  DISTRICT  SYSTEM. 

He  does  not  think,  however,  that  State  ownership 
would  be  practicable  in  the  United  States.  For  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  place  of  its  present  mixed  system 
of  individualism  and  State  control,  Mr.  Hole  offers 
two  alternative  schemes  :  "  One  is  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Williams,  M.P..  of  dividing  the  English 
railways  into  five  non-competing  systems  based  on 
districts,  each  district  having  as  its  general  manager 
one  of  the  central  board  of  management.  A  com- 
mencement might  be  made  by  putting  the  whole  of 
the  Irish  railways  into  one  group,  and  the  Scotch  into 
another.  The  ordinary  railway  board  would  become 
needless  and  a  thousand  railway  directors  be  spared. 
The  real  railway  board — that  which  actually  governs 
— consists  of  the  managers  who  meet  in  the  clearing- 
house, and  who  settle  rates  and  conditions  of  traJSBc. 
Each  system  would  become  a  trust — like  the  Mersey 
Trust-— conducted  with  no  reference  to  private  gain, 
but  in  the  general  interest  alone. 

II.      STATE  CONTROL. 

*'  The  other  alternative  is  State  purchase  on  the 
Prussian  system.  ...  In  1892  the  i)aid-up  capital 
of  the  railways  was  stated  at  £897,472,000.  If  the 
shareholders  received  a  Government  Railway  Stock 
securing  them  as  much  as  they  now  receive,  there  is 
no  doubt  the  large  majority  would  prefer  it.  To  pre- 
vent speculation,  the  basis  should  be  that  of  earnings. 
.  .  ,  The  management,  says  Mr.  Hole,  should  be 
in  an  indei)endent  governnuait  dex)artment,  comprised 
not  of  officials,  but  of  railway  men,  and  presided  over 
by  a  railway  man." 

To  the  objection  that  State  control  is  in( efficient  and 
extravJigaiit,  Mr.  Tirllot  aiiHWcrs  that  tho  PniHsiim 
railways  taken  ovor  ])y  t  ho  Stato  "  are  managtul  hm 
ofllc-iently  UH  any  other,  and  jmy  higiuT  dividendM 
tliari  nriy  oUmr large  HyHinu  in  tho  world."  At  i)rrM- 
*'U\,  liriliMli  *'  railwayH  aro  imimiK«'d  liy  Iho  rirli  fur 
the  rich." 


INTRA-COASTAL  CANALS. 

PROFESSOR  LEWIS  M.  HAUPT,  Consulting 
Engineer  of  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia, 
presents  in  the  Neiv  Science  Review^  an  article  which 
emphasizes  the  position  taken  by  the  Review  of 
Reviews  for  June  as  regards  the  importance  of  con- 
structing interior  canals  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
He  says  :  "  Probably  nowhere  in  the  world  do  there 
exist  so  great  physical  possibilities  or  so  imperative 
commercial  necessities  for  a  deep-water  canal  as  along 
the  Atlantic  sea-board  of  the  United  States.  This 
coast-line,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Florida  Reefs,  is  a  suc- 
cession of  sand-bars,  dunes  and  islands,  inclosing 
large  bays,  sounds  and  navigable  streams,  and  having 
comparatively  few  inlets  where  deep-draught  vessels 
may  safely  penetrate  this  enciente  of  sand,  and  find  a 
safe  refuge  from  storms.  The  great  risks  to  maritime 
property  are  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Life-Saving 
Service,  which  state  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1893,  the  value  of  the  vessels  risked  between  Capes 
Cod  and  Hatteras  was  |2, 825, 765,  while  their  cargoes 
aggregated  $962,375,  making  a  total  of  |3,788,140. 
The  number  of  disasters  during  the  year  was  214,  and 
the  value  of  the  property  destroyed  was  $1,146,395, 
while  that  saved  was  valued  at  $2,641,745— so  that  29 
per  cent,  of  the  property  risked  was  lost.  The  great- 
est number  of  disasters  (66)  occurred  that  year  in  the 
Second  District,  which  embraces  the  coast  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  next  largest  number  was  on  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey,  where  there  were  47  wrecks. 

"  From  New  York  Bay  to  the  Delaware  Capes,  170 
miles,  there  are  no  harbors  of  refuge,  and  even  the 
Delaware  Breakwater  is  no  longer  available  for  deep- 
draught  vessels,  while  to  the  coasters  it  has  proven 
very  disastrous,  for  within  a  period  of  eighteen 
months  no  less  than  fifty  vessels  have  been  wrecked 
^^ithin  its  shelter. 

SAVING  IN  DISTANCES. 

*'  This  is  but  one  of  many  good  reasons  for  the  im- 
mediate opening  of  a  capacious  interior  water-way 
along  this  coast.  A  more  convincing  and  practical 
one,  however,  is  the  economy  which  would  he  effected 
by  the  great  reduction  in  distance  between  our  popu- 
lous centres  of  industry.  Thus  the  Cai)e  Cod  Canal, 
which  is  projected  to  connect  the  waters  of  Buzzard's 
Bay  with  Cape  Cod  Bay,  at  Siindwich,  mid  is  about 
9  miles  long,  will  reduce  the  distance  betwtvn 
Boston  and  New  York  from  398  to  2r)0  miles,  a  sav- 
ing of  140  miles,  or  35  i)er  cent.  Tlu»  cantil  acrivs** 
New  Jersey,  from  the  Raritan  Bay  to  {\w  lX*laware 
Rivt»r,  34  miles  long,  would  rtnluct*  the  distaiu-o 
from  373  to  about  90  miles,  effecting  an  tvouiuny 
of  1S3  miles,  or  ov»u'  07  jK^r  ct*ut.;  while  tlie  e!»- 
largenu^iit  of  tlu»  prtvst«ut  ('lu»siHH^akt»  and  l\*lawa»v 
Canal,  with  a  lO-fet>t  draught  uiul  a  length  of  U 
niil«'H,  would  n^diico  tho  distance  by  water  l»t»twtH»u 
riiilad«'lphia  and  Halt iMu»rt<  from  430  to  ITJ  ndloH,  a 
saving  of  318  miles,  or  71  yn^r  cent. 

"  TliuM   it  will  apjxmr   that  by  th.  •» 

or   eulurgenieMl.    t>f    >u    luiles    t»f   cixw  •  c 

»>utHi(h»   iliMtanceH   In^tweeii    theno    |H>)mUuu    iHUlIn^ 
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could  be  reduced  from  1,101  to  453  miles,  a  saving  of 
60  per  cent.  This  in  itself  would  be  an  ample  justifi- 
cation for  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large  amount  of 
capital  to  secure  the  result,  but  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  country  which  would  be  traversed  by  these 
canals  is  such  that  the  actual  cost  of  construction 
would  be  comparatively  small.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  New  Jersey  link  is  $12,500,000,  while  the  Dela- 
ware enlargement  could  be  completed  to  tide  level  for 
$5,000,000,  with  the  improved  machinery  now  avail- 
able. 

"As  the  tonnage  now  afloat  on  the  waters  from 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Chesapeake  Bay  amounts  to 
over  70,000,000,  of  which  a  large  percentage  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  creation  of  these  connecting 
links,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  question  as  to  their 
financial  success  ;  and  the  dense  population  tributary 
to  this  highway  of  commerce  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
to  the  statistician  of  an  ample  revenue  from  the 
existing  and  rapidly  increasing  traffic  of  this  canal." 


HINTS  FROM  BIRMINGHAM. 

MR.  FREDERICK  DOLMAN  begins  in  the  New 
Review  a  series  of  papers  describing  British 
municipalities  at  work.  Birmingham,  he  says,  was 
the  first  to  initiate  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
spirit  the  new  regime  of  municipal  socialism.  He 
tells  anew  the  old  story  as  to  how  Mr.  Chamberlain 
bought  up  the  gas  and  water  works  and  carried  out 
his  great  improvement  scheme.  These  things  need 
not  be  referred  to  again  here,  but  there  are  two  or 
three  items  that  are  worth  while  noting,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  other  municipalities.  For  instance,  Mr.  Dol- 
man says,  *'  Stokers  and  other  employees  of  gas  com- 
panies need  to  frequently  quench  their  thirst.  At  one 
time  they  did  this,  in  the  intervals  between  the  twenty 
minutes'  shifts  in  which  they  work,  at  the  public 
house,  which  is  almost  invariably  to  be  found  close 
to  the  gates  of  a  large  gas  works.  Some  time  ago, 
the  committee,  after  some  inquiry  into  the  best  kind 
of  beverages  for  the  purx)ose,  decided  to  provide  at 
their  various  works  an  unlimited  supply  of  oatmeal 
water  for  the  free  use  of  the  men,  and  this  has  been 
so  well  appreciated  that  the  formerly  crowded  public 
houses  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  custom." 

Mr.  Dolman  sheds  a  passing  tear  over  the  fact  that 
Birmingham,  instead  of  taking  the  electric  light 
into  ita  own  hands,  has  handed  over  its  rights  for 
thirty  years  to  a  limited  liability  company. 

THE    CITY  AS  A  BUILDER  OP  DWELLINGS. 

Here  is  a  hint  for  the  utilization  of  vacant  gi'ound 
while  its  full  value  is  maturing:  "The  council  re- 
solved on  the  erection  of  twenty  two  cottages  in  the 
X)lace  of  a  street  of  insaiiitary  *'  back  to  })ack  "  houses 
which  had  come  into  its  j)OHHession  under  the  Im- 
X)rovement  sfjheme.  These  cottage-s  contain  five 
rooms,  and  all  i^ossible  i>rovision  for  the  health  of 
their  rx^cuparits  ;  they  were  neatly  and  attractively 
built  at  a  cost  of  $20,fK)0,  and  were  all  very  si)eedily 
let  \/)  fainilies   of  tlie    class   for   whom   they   were 


designed,  at  a  rental  of  $1.50  per  week.  Seeing 
that  they  are  quite  near  the  centre  of  Birmingham, 
and  that  they  have  been  liberally  provided  with  open 
space,  it  was  a  matter  of  some  surprise  how  these 
cottages  could  be  let  by  the  corporation  at  these 
rents  without  serious  loss  on  the  ground  value.  It  is 
estimated  that  after  making  the  necessary  deductions 
in  the  shape  of  rates  and  taxes,  the  rents  yield  a  net 
income  sufficient,  when  interest  and  sinking  fund  are 
provided  for,  to  pay  an  average  ground  rent  of  25 
cents  per  square  yard  per  annum  for  seventy-five 
years.  The  market  value  of  the  land  is  believed  to 
be  a  little  more  than  this,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
something  has  been  gained  by  making  immediate  use 
of  it,  instead  of  it  being  left  vacant  for  several  years, 
while  its  full  value  was  maturing." 

CITY   SWIMMING   BATHS.      ' 

Another  hint  which  may  be  useful  is  the  attempt 
which  is  being  made  to  teach  all  children  in  Bir- 
mingham to  swim.  There  are  five  municipal  swim- 
ming baths  erected  at  an  expense  of  $350,000  and 
managed  at  an  annual  outlay  of  $35,000,  of  which  $25,- 
000  comes  back  in  the  shape  of  fees.  Nearly  all  the 
school  children  of  the  city  have  the  use  of  the  baths 
at  the  charge  of  a  penny  or  halfpenny  each.  Last 
year  the  number  of  bathers  numbered  340,000,  a  fig- 
ure which  hardly  bears  out  Mr.  Dolman's  boast  as  ijo 
the  universality  of  the  swimming  lesson.  There  are 
at  least  100  days  in  the  year  when  swimming  is  popu- 
lar, and  this  only  gives  3,000  bathers  a  day.  Bir- 
mingham has  fourteen  parks,  with  an  area  of  360 
acres,  or  about  an  acre  to  every  1,300  of  the  popula- 
tion. This  may  be  taken  as  the  Birmingham  stand- 
ard of  open  space  per  1,000  inhabitants,  and  will  be 
interesting  to  compare  with  that  of  other  towns. 
Birmingham  makes  a  profit  of  from  $25,000  to  $30,000 
a  year  from  its  monopoly  of  the  markets.  Mr.  Dol- 
man concludes  his  paper  by  stating  that  when  he  was 
last  in  Birmingham  a  retired  tradesman  had  just 
presented  to  the  corporation  his  business  premises 
which  he  no  longer  required. 


THE   FUTURE  OF   THE   TRAMCAR   IN  LONDON. 

MR.  FRED.  T.  JANE'S  graphic  account  in  the 
English  Illustrated,  of  what  London  street 
traffic  may  yet  come  to,  is  full  of  interesting  facts 
about  the  London  vehicle  past  and  present. 

Mr.  Jane  dips  into  the  future  and  prophesies  :  "  Any 
radical  change  when  it  comes  will  i)robably  entail  the 
doing  away  with  altogether  of  the  bus  as  we  know  it. 
Already  the  pavements  in  the  city  cannot  properly 
hold  the  pedestrians,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  by-and-by  vehicular  traffic  will  have  t<j 
be  r(;legated  to  un deign )und  and  overhead.  About 
the  level  of  the  first-floor  windows  footways  could  be 
erected,  alongside  which  ehictric  trains  would  run  ; 
lifts  every  lujre  and  there  loading  to  higher  stations, 
between  which  a  service  of  air  ships  or  dirigible  bal- 
loons would  fly.     The  day  may  also  come  wh(;n  the 
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ever-moving"  i)avement,  which  one  will  just  step  on  to 
be  moved  along  automatically  at  speeds  up  to  ten 
miles  an  hour,  will  be  something  more  than  the  dream 
of  a  German  engineer.  Tlie^  configuration  of  our 
streets  is  against  its  practical  use  now,  but  there  is  no 
reason  whj'  it  should  not  work  in  subterranean  pas- 
sages, ventilated  and  worked  by  tidal  force.'' 


LONDON  A  MODERN  QTY. 

THE  "Life  of  the  London  Working  Classes" 
forms  the  subject  of  an  article  by  William 
Clarke,  the  English  writer  on  social  problems,  in  the 
July  number  of  the  New  England  Magazine.  The 
wonderful  growth  of  the  city  is  described  in  a  way 
calculated  to  put  even  the  Chicagoan  to  the  blush. 

"  NO  MORE  ANCIENT  THAN  CHICAGO." 

"We  must  remember  that  the  problem  of  great 
cities  and  their  misery  is,  for  our  purposes,  quite 
modern.  It  is  true  that  great  flourishing  cities 
spread  themselves  around  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
later  Roman  Empire.  How  large  they  really  were 
we  do  not  know.  Gibbon  is  inclined  to  put  the  popu- 
lation of  Rome  at  750,000 ;  but  a  modern  French 
scholar  believes  that  it  was  not  less  than  5,000,000,  or 
equal  to  the  London  of  to-day.  But  it  may  any  way 
be  roughly  said  that,  after  the  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barians into  the  Roman  Empire  there  were  no  gi-eat 
cities  in  our  sense  of  the  word  till  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  When  the  Continental  Con- 
gress was  sitting,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton were  but  country  towns.  Even  Paris,  the  first  of 
cities  at  that  time,  had  but  500,000  people  at  the 
Revolution  ;  Berlin  was  a  small,  ugly  place  ;  and  St. 
Petersburg  as  raw  as  any  '  booming '  town  in  Texas. 
London  itself  was  but  a  pygmy  compared  with  what 
it  is  now.  In  '  Barnaby  Rudge,'  which  deals  with 
the  Gordon  riots  of  1780,  Dickens  represents  Clerken- 
well  as  a  sort  of  pleasant  village  with  a  real  well  and 
country  gardens.  Now  it  is  a  foul,  dreary,  monoto- 
nous district  in  the  very  black  heart  of  modern  Lon- 
don. As  late  as  1848  the  Chartists  selected  Kenning- 
ton  Common  for  their  demonstration,  as  being  away 
from  London  crowds.  The  Common  has  long  since 
been  transformed  into  a  little  park  where,  on  bank 
holidays,  you  can  scarcely  see  the  grass  for  the 
swarming  children  ;  and  all  round  is  a  huge  network 
of  streets  and  lanes.  A  still  more  striking  instance 
of  the  invasion  of  bricks  and  mortar  was  pointed  out 
to  me  by  a  fellow-journalist  on  the  occasion  of  Car- 
dinal Manning's  death.  The  Cardinal  was  buried  in 
Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  where  he  luul  himself 
ofticiated  twenty-seven  years  before  at  the  fiuuTal  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  On  that  occasion  he  had  spoken 
of  carrying  Wiseman's  njmains  away  from  *  this  wild 
inultitiido  of  men' to  a  poaccful  spot.  To-day  Krn- 
mhI  (ircen  is  a  (Towded  district,  and  in  the  cenu>tery 
you  h«'ar  on  one*  side  th(»  Hhricks  of  cngincvs,  and  on  tht» 
other  th*)  Jingling  of  Mtrnot-car  b(>llM  all  day  long. 

"  Aniericatm  are  apt  to  think  of  London  as  ancient ; 
but  tuk<'  away  about  half  a  doz»ai  indivitlual  build- 


ings and  a  few  streets  here  and  there  (e.  g. ,  in  West- 
minster or  about  Smithfield)  and  it  is  no  more  ancient 
than  Chicago.  It  is  not  a  city  proper,  but  a  huge 
wilderness  of  perhaps  the  most  ugly  houses  in  the 
world,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  which  have  been 
built  since  the  century  began.  Hence  the  curious 
anachronisms  in  the  names  of  London  streets.  You 
go  to  Clerkenwell  Green  and  find,  instead  of  a  green, 
a  hideous  dirty  paved  square,  where  little  knots  of 
people  gather  on  Sunday  nights  to  denounce  land- 
lords, capitalists,  the  Queen,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  other  objectionable  persons.  The  '  Angel,' 
at  Islington,  was  a  country  tavern  early  in  the 
century,  now  it  is  perhaps  the  busiest  centre  of  street- 
car traffic  in  London,  Bow  Common  reminds  you  so 
far  as  its  name  goes  of  geese  and  ducks  waddling 
about  over  its  expanse  ;  you  go  there  and  you  find  big 
sprawling  match  factories  and  thousands  of  dirty  little 
houses  all  alike  in  their  hideous  monotony.  Moor- 
fields  contains  no  fields  at  all,  but  two  huge  railway 
termini  and  large  warehouses  for  the  storage  of 
freight.  Edgware  Road,  along  which  Goldsmith 
drove  in  a  post  chaise  to  the  then  rural  village  of 
Edgware,  is  now  no  road  at  all,  but  a  noisy  street  of 
shops,  the  very  quintessence  of  Cockneyism.  Leices- 
ter Square,  which  was  an  uninclosed  field  in  the  time 
of  George  II,  where  duels  were  fought,  is  now  filled 
with  French  restaurants,  London's  two  biggest  va- 
riety theatres  and  hospitals,  and  is  along  with  the 
Strand  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  European  black- 
guardism. Only  old  people  who  have  lived  in  Lon- 
don all  their  lives  can  realize  the  change.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  you  had  a  comparatively  small 
city  with  a  few  outlying  suburbs  to  which  prosper- 
ous tradesmen  repaired,  with  country  roads  and  little 
streams.  The  suburbs  have  become  main  streets, 
the  country  roads  have  been  converted  into  prolonged 
rows  of  what  William  Morris  calls  '  blackguardly 
villas,'  and  the  little  streams  have  disappeared.  You 
have,  in  short,  modern  London. 

WHAT  HAS  MADE  MODERN  LONDON? 

•'I  dwell  upon  the  suddenness  of  this  chanj^e  in 
order  to  insist  upon  the  absolute  modernness  of  the 
city  problem.  It  is  said,  *  Oh,  the  poor  have  always 
been,  and  will  always  be.'  But  the  problem  of  a 
l)lace  like  London  is  absolutely  new,  and  the  ipiestions 
it  suggests  have  arisen  almost  in  our  own  time.  You 
hear  people  discuss  the  (luestion  as  to  whether  Lou- 
don is  better  than  it  was.  It  is  a  futile  discussion. 
You  can  only  compare  things  that  are  in  jxiri  materia: 
and  the  London  of  Pitt's  time  can  no  mort*  bo  eom- 
l)ared  with  tlu»  London  of  to-day  than  can  the  Paris 
of  the  National  Convention  with  the  Paris  of  \i<\)S. 
You  have  an  essentially  new  pht»nomeni>n.  Ti>  what 
(pauses  is  it  due?  Brit'tly,  ti>  these:  The  deoline  of 
agricultural  lOnglaud  and  the  invasion  t>f  Louilou  by 
swarming  maHses  ot  ci>untry  p<H»ple ;  the  ex|tHn«iim 
of  Ihitish  trad»<  and  purtU-ularly  i»f  British  shi:  ■  •  - 
which  has  givt'ii  to  L«»uiloii  Us  lurgertl  singloiu 
or  K^tup  of  industrien;  the  vt^ry  Uul  teuilenoy,  mi  i 
think,  toward  r.vtniuo  cputralUutliUi.  whu'h.   it  U  to 
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be  hoped,  Home  Rule  will  check,  so  that  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh  may  be  again  intellectual  and  political 
centres  instead  of  the  dead-alive  places  they  are  ;  the 
relative  decline  of  Paris  as  a  centre  of  fashion  and 
wealth  since  the  Franco- German  War,  London  to 
some  extent  taking  its  place  ;  the  growth  of  the  rail- 
way system  and  other  subsidiary  causes.  There  is 
also  the  great  twofold  modern  passion  for  money 
making  and  for  amusement,  and  there  is  the  necessity 
for  the  literary  and  quasi-literary  class  to  be  in  the 
great  centre  of  journalism  and  making  of  books. 
When  I  say  that  there  are  some  fifteen  thousand  people 
in  London  engaged  in  writing  in  some  shape  or  form,  it 
will  be  seen  how  immense  is  what  may  be  called  the 
intellectual,  as  apart  from  the  industrial  attraction  of 
London.  The  result  of  this  is  that  London  now 
practically  extends  to  Watford  on  the  north,  twenty 
miles  away  ;  to  Redhill,  a  similar  distance  in  the  south; 
to  Tilbury,  nearly  as  far  in  the  east,  and  to  Maiden- 
head (in  the  summer  when  the  river  is  crowded),  more 
than  twenty  miles  to  the  west.  If  the  process  goes 
on,  we  shall  live  to  see  London  and  Brighton  con- 
nected by  houses  all  the  way  and  possibly  continuous 
buildings  from  London  to  Birmingham.  A  glorious 
prospect  for  the  speculative  builder,  for  the  landlords 
and  for  the  pestilent  persons  who  cover  the  whole 
country  with  their  advertisements  of  pills  and  soap 
and  mustard  !  But  what  a  future  vision  for  the  artist 
and  for  the  children  of  England,  who  already,  in 
many  districts,  never  come  in  contact  with  nature, 
and  who,  in  the  England  of  the  future,  unless  the 
present  tendencies  are  checked,  will  know  and  care 
nothing  about  the  charm  of  the  green  meadow  bathed 
in  the  sunlight  or  the  wild  heath  with  its  golden 
gorse  and  purple  heather  and  solemn  pines,  or  the 
desolate  shore  by  the  resounding  sea." 


BERLIN'S   GREAT    MILKMAN. 

IN  the  July  Chautauquan,  Harriet  Burwell  gives 
an  account  of  the  dairy  and  milk  supply  busi- 
ness operated  by  Herr  Bolle,  who  came  to  Berlin 
fourteen  years  ago  with  two  cows  and  began  the  sell- 
ing of  i)ure  milk  ;  he  now  employs  one  thousand  men 
and  sixty  women,  runs  two  hundred  delivery  wagons 
and  distributes  the  milk  from  1,500  cows  owned  by 
others. 

Herr  Bolle  is  chiefly  remarkable,  however,  for  his 
various  schemes  to  better  the  condition  of  his  em- 
ployees and  to  encourage  thrift  among  them.  "  Since 
the  City  Savings  Bank  of  Berlin  will  not  receive  de- 
Xiosits  of  If.'Hs  than  three  marks,  Herr  Bolle  allows  his 
emfjloyees  to  j^ay  to  him  such  amounts  as  they  can 
spare  from  their  earnings  each  week,  even  though  it 
be  but  a  few  x>f^'nnigs.  The  whole  amount  is  then 
dejiosited  with  the  CJity  Savings  Banlc,  which  pays  3^ 
per  cent,  interest.  Still  further  to  encourage  the  de- 
XK^sitors,  they  are  X''"^''^  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent.,  the  \%  \)('T  cent,  being  a  gift  from  the  firm. 

LOOKING   AFTKK  EMPLOYEES'   FAMILIES. 

"  In  cane  of  a  death  the  firm  bears  the  funeral  ex- 
liensesand  erects  a  suitable  tombstone,  and  if  a  widow 


is  left  needy  it  pays  her  a  certain  amount  from  the 
Sick  Fund,  as  long  as  she  remains  single. 

"  An  inducement  for  the  emjjloyees  to  continue  in 
Herr  Belle's  employ  is  the  promise  of  500  marks  at 
the  end  of  the  first  ten  years  of  service.  This  sum 
with  an  additional  100  marks  for  every  succeeding 
year  of  service  is  paid  to  the  heir  or  heirs  of  the  em- 
ployee at  his  death.  That  the  exact  condition  of  the 
families  of  the  employed  may  be  known  by  the  firm, 
a  deaconess  is  attached  to  the  establishment,  whose 
work  is  to  visit  the  homes  and  look  after  the  sick. 
Another  of  these  good  sisters  has  charge  of  the 
kindergarten,  where  the  youngest  children  of  the 
employed  are  in  training.  During  the  summer,  those 
of  the  children  who  are  delicate  or  ill  are  sent  to  the 
Holiday  Homes  of  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  either  in  the 
country  or  by  the  sea.  In  1890  one  of  these  homes 
had  fifty-four  children  sent  from  Bolle's  by  order  of 
the  physician.  At  present  a  home  is  being  built  by 
the  sea,  which  will  belong  to  and  be  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  '  Bolle  children.' 

'*  On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  a  singing 
class  is  held  for  the  older  children,  where  they  are 
taught  hymns  and  folk  songs.  The  boys  and  un- 
married men  are  instructed  in  scroll-sawing  and  fine 
writing  as  well  as  music,  the  idea  being  to  cultivate 
in  them  an  interest  for  things  outside  of  their  daily 
callings.  The  library  of  400  volumes  is  open  to  all 
and  contains  the  German  classics,  popular  stories, 
and  children's  books. 

CHAPEL   AND   LECTURE   HALL. 

"  Going  up  another  flight  of  stairs  we  entered  a 
large  hall  with  windows  of  stained  glass,  and  com- 
fortable pews  sufficient  to  seat  1 ,200  people.  The  pul- 
pit of  carved  wood,  I  wae  informed,  was  the  work  of 
some  of  the  employees,  who  are  taught  wood  carving 
during  their  leisure  time  in  the  afternoon. 

**  The  main  object  in  building  this  chapel  was  to 
give  those  workmen  who  are  obliged  to  distribute 
milk  on  Sunday  mornings  a  chance  to  attend  service 
in  the  afternoon.  Another  service  is  held  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  four  o'clock  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  prefer  to  use  their  Sundays  as  a  day  of  recrea- 
tion, to  be  spent  out  of  doors  with  their  families. 
The  children's  Sunday  school  is  held  at  noon  on  Sun- 
day, and  at  present  there  are  about  250  enrolled  mem- 
bers. A  Sunday  morning  service  is  held  in  the 
chapel  for  those  living  in  the  neighborhood  and  not 
employees  of  the  establishment.  Adjoining  the  main 
chapel  is  a  small  baptistry  fitted  out  with  all  the  nec- 
essary appointments. 

"  We  were  next  shown  the  hall  used  for  lectures, 
concerts,  and  the  occasional  exhibition  of  x^aintings  by 
some  of  the  first  artists.  In  erecting  this  hall  and  be- 
ginning these  instructive  entertainments  Herr  Bolle 
sought  to  foster  sociability  (luite  as  much  as  he  did  to 
educate,  but  educationally  the  result  has  been  most 
satisfactory.  Such  an  enthusiasm  for  music  has  been 
aroused  among  the  men  that  th(^y  gladly  devote  their 
leisure  hours  to  practicing  ;  a  male  chorus  of  100, 
all  tftamsters  and  drivers   of    iriilk  wagons,   and  md 
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orchestra  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  first  lead- 
ers in  Berlin  are  the  outgrowth  of  this  musical  train- 
ing and  education." 

HOW  THE  MILK  IS  HANDLED. 

Herr  Bolle  is  careful  to  have  a  thorough  testing  of 
the  milk  as  to  freshness  and  purity  before  delivery  to 
his  customers. 

"  The  first  process  to  which  the  milk  is  subjected  is 
straining,  which  is  done  by  pouring  it  into  great  cis- 
terns through  a  wire  sieve,  over  which  is  stretched  a 
cloth,  sprinkled  thickly  with  fine  gravel.  That  the 
gravel  may  serve  for  more  than  one  straining  it  is  put 
into  hot  ovens,  by  which  means  all  possible  germs 
taken  from  the  milk  are  killed.  After  straining,  the 
milk  is  put  into  bottles  and  subjected  to  102  degrees  of 
heat  (Celsius).  The  process  kills  all  harmful  germs 
and  yet  does  not  destroy  any  of  the  healthful  proper- 
ties of  the  milk.  When  so  bottled  it  will  remain  fresh 
for  eight  days  at  least,  if  not  uncorked. 

"  In  passing  from  the  sterilization  room  into  a 
smaller  one,  I  noticed  three  large  tanks  side  by  side, 
and  was  told  that  they  were  for  the  babies'  milk,  to 
which  great  attention  is  paid.  The  first  was  for 
morning's  milk,  the  second  noon's  and  the  third 
night's. 

"  The  guide  then  went  on  to  say  that  if  a  child  was 
furnished  with  morning's  milk  the  first  time,  great 
care  was  taken  that  it  should  never  afterwai*'d  be 
served  with  that  from  either  the  noon's  or  night's 
milking ;  if  it  happened  to  begin  on  noon  or  night 
milk  the  same  must  be  furnished  each  day  through- 
out. 

*'  The  centrifiigenraum  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing. Here  the  milk  is  heated  to  about  25°  or  30°  R. 
and  then  passed  into  the  centrifugen,  as  the  machine 
is  called  which  separates  the  cream  from  the  milk. 
This  machine  is  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  churn, 
a  paddle  is  made  to  revolve  by  steam  at  the  rate  of 
from  2,000  to  4,000  tunes  a  minute,  by  which  opera- 
tion the  cream  being  the  lighter  remains  in  the  mid- 
dle and  it  is  possible  to  lead  it  and  the  "  skimmed  " 
milk  off  by  separate  pipes  over  a  cooling  apparatus. 

"The  separation  of  the  cream  from  the  milk  takes 
but  a  few  minutes,  and  in  consequence  the  latter  is 
far  fresher  when  delivered  to  customers  than  if  al- 
lowed to  stand  several  hours  for  the  cream  to  rise  ac- 
cording to  the  old  custom. 

"  The  cream  used  for  making  butter  is  taken  from 
large  basins,  surrounded  either  with  ice  or  hot  water, 
according  to  whether  the  Imttor  is  to  be  made  from 
Hweet  or  sour  cream.  Naturally  the  butter  made 
from  perfectly  sweet  cream  is  much  more  expensive 
than  that  made  from  sour,  since  the  sourer  t\w  crt^am 
the  moro  butt<jr  it  will  yic^ld. 

'*After  tlie  croam  IwicomeH  wliat  is  (tallod  hiittenrif 
it  1h  put  into  groat  <^hurriH  whciro  tho  paddlos  rrvolvo 
froru  120  to  200  liuioH  a  niiuuto.  'l'lu>  butter  now  ap- 
pears in  tiny  balls  about  the  Hize  of  a  hirge  pin  IimikI. 
ThoHo  ;ini  (tiiiight  hy  a  sirvo  through  which  tlw)  luilk 
in  pounid,  Hud  Mi(!n  put  into  tliu  kutiH<luiK  nuuhuut, 


wheVe  the  buttermilk  is  worked  out  and  the  salt 
worked  in. 

"  The  laboratory  of  the  institution  is  in  the  hands 
of  experts,  one  of  whom  kindly  explained  the  manner 
of  testing  milk  to  ascertain  the  per  cent,  of  fat, 
sugar,  and  other  ingredients 

THE  FAMOUS  BOLLE  WAGONS. 

"  In  the  court  we  lingered  a  little  for  a  nearer  look 
at  one  of  the  famous  Bolle  wagons.  They  are  painted 
white,  and  look  much  like  a  square  covered  box  on 
wheels.  There  are  faucets  along  its  sides  through 
which  the  milk  is  drawn.  After  each  compartment 
is  filled  with  its  particular  variety  of  milk,  the  wagon 
is  locked,  and  the  drivei*  given  a  route  card  with  a 
list  of  customers  to  serve.  This  precaution  interferes 
with  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  adulterate 
the  milk  for  their  own  advantage. 

"  As  I  crossed  the  court  to  the  gate  leading  out  into 
the  street,  I  passed  a  man  of  about  eighty  years,  very 
short  and  with  white  hair;  this,  as  the  gatekeeper  in- 
formed me,  was  Herr  Bolle,  the  creator  and  manager 
of  the  little  world  of  which  I  had  just  been  allowed  a 
glimpse." 

THE  PARIS  MUNICIPAL  LABORATORY. 

IN  the  July  McClure's,  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  a  bright 
young  journalist  who  has  recently  returned  from 
Europe,  has  an  excellent  description  of  the  Paris 
municipal  laboratory,  which  she  tells  of  under  the 
title,  "  A  Chemical  Detective  Bureau."  The  wide 
scope  of  this  food  police  service,  and  the  extent  of 
its  operations,  are  very  striking.  The  value  of  the 
work  can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  and  one  can 
easily  understand  the  pride  with  which  M.  Girard 
and  his  associates  say  that  they  have  helped  to  give 
the  poor  people  of  Paris  better  bread,  and  meat,  and 
wine.  "The  name  of  the  article,  the  date  of  its  re- 
ceipt, the  address  of  the  depositor,  and  that  of  the 
merchant  said  to  have  sold  it,  are  noted,  and  a  receipt 
given  the  applicant,  with  directions  when  to  return 
for  the  result.  The  kind  of  analysis  desired  is  also 
entered  ;  that  is,  whether  simply  a  judgment  on  the 
quality  of  the  goode*  ju'esented — tlie  analysis  usually 
asked  for  by  the  public  and  for  which  there  is  no 
charge — or  a  quantitative  analysis,  which  is  a  report 
on  the  exact  chemical  constitution.  Though  the 
quantitative  analysis  is  less  frequent  than  the  quali- 
tative, it  yit^lds  a  revenue  not  to  bt>  despised.  In  ISSO 
this  amoiuited  to  thirty-nine  thousimd  and  seventy- 
five  francs." 

WINE  INSI»E(^U)N. 

In  the  province  of  wincins])ectii>n  alone,  theiv  is  aii 
ent)rmous  amount  of  work  and  a  ctirious  rauKt*  of 
fraud  and  dt»ftH*t.  Out  of  tho  tt>tal  nuniU  v  of  nnulv- 
st*M  madt^  in  1881),  ovt^r  ono-third  weit«  of  win»«,  and 
one  cau  uudcrstaud  the  uiH-cMsity  ♦>f  tliis  curt*  when  U 
is  said  that  evtu-y  year  !J;lf\0.0()0.(HH)  worth  of  wiuf  i.n 
constnucd  in  the  Kreuch  capital  Not  i»ulv  k\ —  •'•  - 
ootpH  of  chcuiistH  detect  any  fiauihiK<ut  Uiluli 
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of  wines,  the  chances  for  which  are  very  large  and 
fertile,  but  it  sounds  the  alarm  if,  in  the  natural  proc 
esses,  any  dangerous  fermentation  or  other  chemical 
action  has  occurred  in  the  evolution  of  the  drink. 
Wines  have  been  watered  from  time  immemorial, 
but  until  thirty  years  ago  this  was  a  simple,  straight- 
forward plan  of  substitution  of  the  cheaper  fluid  for 
the  more  costly.  Nowadays,  however,  with  the  aid 
of  science,  wine  which  has  been  weakened  by  addi- 
tions of  water  is  then  strengthened  by  all  sorts  of 
inferior  grades  of  alcohols,  which  are  much  more 
inebriating  and  unhealthy  than  the  higher  quality  of 
alcohol.  Then  there  are  coloring  matters  introduced, 
and  an  oil  which  furnishes  the  savor  and  bouquet  of 
the  wine,  both  of  which  are  apt  to  be  very  poisonous. 
In  considering  the  samples  submitted  to  them,  in 
order  to  decide  whether  any  of  these  vicious  manipu- 
lations have  taken  place,  the  laboratory  puts  to  work 
expert  tasters,  who  give  their  judgment  on  the  color 
and  savor  of  the  wines  ;  and  when  they  have  finished 
the  chemist  makes  scientific  tests  of  a  most  delicate 
character,  which  leave  no  chance  for  the  dishonest 
wine  maker  to  delude  his  customers  further.  Miss 
Tarbell  says : 

"  Though  alcoholic  drinks  are  in  excess  in  the  lab- 
oratory, I  found  that  they  did  not  absorb  it.  Milk, 
'the  wine  of  the  children,'  has  been  since  the  begin- 
ning one  of  its  chief  objects  of  investigation.  In 
1881,  when  the  investigations  of  the  milk  supply  of 
Paris  began,  50.6  per  cent,  of  the  samples  analyzed 
were  '  bad.'  In  a  year,  thanks  to  the  vigor  of  the  serv- 
ice, this  percentage  was  reduced  to  30.7.  In  1889 
10.6  per  cent,  of  impure  were  found  on  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-five  analyses. 

PARIS  DRINKING  WATER  ALL  RIGHT. 

"  I  was  curious  to  get  the  judgment  of  the  labora- 
tory on  tlie  Paris  water,  for  I  had  been  remonstrated 
with  persistently  for  drinking  it.  I  applied  to  one  of 
the  chemists  in  the  department  devoted  to  water 
analyses,  who,  for  reply,  took  out  several  bottles  con- 
taining waters  of  the  various  kinds  used,  and  named 
according  to  their  source,  water  of  the  Vanne,  Dhuis 
and  Arve. 

"  *  These  waters,'  he  said,  *  have  stood  here  a  week. 
They  are  absolutely  pure,  answering  to  the  labora- 
tory standard  of  wholesome  water  in  all  particulars. 
A  city  could  not  have  a  more  satisfactory  water  sup- 
ply than  we  have  now.  It  is  true  that  it  is  only  since 
last  sx>ring  that  there  has  been  enough  that  is  pure 
for  the  eutirf;  city.  In  the  environs,  the  water  is 
positively  dangerous.' " 

Erneht  Flagg,  in  discussing  the  New  York  tene- 
ment house  evil  in  Scribner''8  for  July,  asserts 
that  the  root  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  division 
of  the  city  >>hK;kH  into  lots  of  25  x  100  feet,  since  this 
far.'t  has  determined  the  HhaT)e  and  plan  of  the  ordi- 
nary tf;nern<;r)t  house.  He  shows  that  a  spa(;e  of  100 
feet  wjiiare— four  lots — can  be  far  nionj  ecoiioniically 
utilized  }>y  i)lacing  on  it  one  building  than  by  follow- 


ing the  present  custom  of  building  four,  with  all  the 
unnecessary  walls,  partitions,  corridors,  entrances, 
etc.  "  So  great  is  the  loss  of  room  from  these  causes, 
that  it  is  possible  to  plan  buildings  of  a  different  type 
which,  while  having  the  same  amount  of  rentable 
space  in  rooms,  shall  cover  so  much  less  of  the  lot  as 
to  leave  an  abundant  space  free  for  light  and  air. 
The  buildings,  covering  a  smaller  area,  will  cost  less 
to  erect,  so  that  properly  lighted  and  well  ventilated 
apartments  can  be  supplied  at  less  than  it  costs  to 
build  the  dreadful  affairs  which  we  now  have." 

The  difficulty  has  arisen,  Mr.  Flagg  says,  from  our 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  art  of  scientific  planning. 
'*  Great  sums  of  money  are  yearly  squandered  upon 
making  the  structures  unfit  to  live  in.  Then  other 
great  sums  are  contributed  by  charitable  people  to 
relieve  the  distress  which  these  horrible  structures 
engender.     .     .     .    Verily  ignorance  is  expensive  ! " 


THE  SUBWAYS  OF   A  GREAT  CITY. 

MR.  J.  J.  WALLER,  in  Good  Words,  gives  an 
account  of  the  Parisian  sewers,  illustrated  by 
diagrams  of  the  interior  of  the  sewer.  The  main 
sewers  are  11  feet  high  and  16  feet  broad,  and  are 
constructed  of  solid  masonry  covered  with  cement. 
Workmen  are  continually  working  on  them,  and 
the  water  only  rises  to  the  sidewalks  after  a 
very  heavy  rain  fall.  The  sewers  contain  two 
water  mains,  as  well  as  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires,  and  tubes  for  compressed  air.  "  This  ingen- 
ious system  sprang  from  another  embodied  in  a  con- 
tract granted  in  1881  by  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris  to  the  Pneumatic  Clock  Company,  who  were 
given  permission  to  place  their  tubes  in  the  sewers  on 
condition  that  they  erected  a  given  number  of  clocks 
in  the  public  places  of  the  city,  and  undertook  to  keep 
them  to  the  time  furnished  daily  at  noon  by  the  Ob- 
servatory. The  clocks  are  worked  from  a  central 
office  by  the  compressed  air,  and  constitute  a  great 
public  convenience.  After  twenty-five  years  from 
the  date  of  the  contract  they  will  become  the  property 
of  the  city.  As  a  set  off  the  company  received  a  con- 
cession to  establish  and  keep  their  pipes  in  the  sewers 
for  fifty  years,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  com- 
pressed air  as  a  motive  power  throughout  the  city. 
A  very  wide  use  is  made  of  so  advantageous  a  system, 
for  it  obviates  the  purchase  of  an  engine,  saves  space, 
time,  and  trouble.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  meter  and 
the  proper  connections  with  the  compressed  air  tube, 
then  a  turn  of  the  tap,,  and  the  machinery  is  in  mo- 
tion." 

OTHER   USES   OF  SEWERS. 

The  sewers  are  also  used  to  accommodate  the  pneu- 
matic tubes,  by  means  of  which  the  carte  telegrams 
are  conveyed  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other. 
The  convenience  of  having  the  telephone  wires  in  the 
sewers  is  very  great.  There  are  thousands  of  miles 
of  these  coiiTicctirig  2M  post  offices,  as  well  as  hun- 
dreds of  i)rivate  subscrilxjr.s  in  every  part  of  the  city. 
Any  sul>scriber  in  any  part  of  Paris  may  be  heard 
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with  ease  in  the  General  Post  Office  in  London,  and 
a  whisper  can  be  heard  over  the  telephone  in  Paris, 
with  the  result  that  the  hard  swearing  that  goes  on 
over  the  London  telephones  is  almost  unknown.  The 
sluice  carriage  is  run  along  the  ledges  of  the  sewers, 
while  a  tongue  scrapes  the  side  and  bottom  clean. 
The  sewers  are  lighted  with  lamps,  and  not  only  is 
every  thoroughfare  inscribed  on  enamel  plates,  but 
every  house  which  is  connected  with  the  sewer  is  also 
numbered.  As  many  as  fifty  tourists  a  day  go  down 
the  sewers  in  the  tourist  season  to  ride  in  the  tourist 
car  or  sail  in  the  gondola.  The  Paris  Council  has  de- 
cided upon  adopting  the  system  of  drainage  which  is 
in  vogue  in  English  towns.  They  are  to  spend  thir- 
teen million  dollars  in  adapting  the  sewers  to  take 
all  the  sewage  which  at  the  present  time  is  stored  in 


cemeteries  above  ground.  This  is  the  picture  which 
broke  from  the  darkness  :  "  We  move  on  again,  and 
lo  !  the  rocks  on  either  hand  contract,  change  color, 
break  out  into  the  grewsome  design  of  a  symmetric- 
ally built  wall  of  bones  and  skulls.  From  the  level 
of  our  heads  down  to  the  level  of  our  feet,  skull  rests 
upon  skull,  and  leans  back  against  the  myriad  bones 
behind.  The  shivering  candlelight  falls  with  unequal 
rays  upon  the  formal  tiers  ;  it  flashes  coldly  upon  the 
grinning  teeth,  penetrates  the  mortarless  crannies  of 
the  wall,  and  ever  shows  bone  of  many  shapes  and 
curves.  Now  it  lights  up  a  rent  in  some  skull — a 
ghastly  jagged  wound  which  haunts  one  with  the 
thought  of  foul  murder.  Anon,  it  shimmers  with 
erractic  play  on  the  trickling  water  that,  pursuing 
its  silent  way  from  year  to  year,  has  crusted  with  a 
smooth  gloss  the  skull  beneath." 
The  fate  of  the  hundred  fugitive 
Communists  that  lost  their  way  in 
these  catacombs  and  perished  is 
vividly  imagined. 


SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  THE  MAIN  SEWERS  OF  PARIS. 


cesspools.  They  are  also  going  to  spend  ten  million 
francs  more  in  improving  the  water  supply,  and  the 
means  of  distributing  it.  One  of  the  sewers  passes 
under  the  river  by  means  of  a  siphon  170  yards  long 
and  three  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  kept  clean  by  in- 
serting a  wooden  ball  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine 
which  almost  exactly  tills  the  tube.  The  pressure  of 
the  stream  carries  the  ball  down,  and  then,  being  of 
lighter  Hixjcific  gravity,  it  rusht'S  to  the  surface,  car- 
rying iH'fore  it  everything  that  may  have  settled  in 
the  8ii)l»on. 

The  Catacombs  of   Paris. 

In  the  GcnllcinatCH  Mr.  Neil  Wynn  Williams  tells 
how  the  Hu])terniiinan  (juarrics  wlimco  Paris  was 
built  caused  Hulmidcrure  after  HubHiih^nc*',  until  after 
ilm  roof  luid  been  piopnrly  |in>p|iod  \ip  llicy  were  in 
17H4  iiM<«rl  MM  ]i  r«'ritptu(;lo  for  rniiuinH  removed   from 


OUR  NATIONAL  POSTAL 
SERVICE. 

**  ^HE  Way  of  Our  Let- 
J.  ters"  is  described  by 
Octavia  Dockery  in  Blue  and  Gray. 
In  the  course  of  the  article  some 
interesting  figures  are  given  show- 
ing the  extent  of  th^e  business  car- 
ried on  by  this  one  department  of 
Uncle  Sam's  establishment. 

"  According  to  the  blue  book  at 
Washington,  there  are  229,439  pos- 
tal employees  in  the  service  of  the 
government.  Such  a  host  must 
have  the  most  skilled  and  rigid 
generalship.  The  governing  laws 
of  the  postal  system  and  the  post 
office  department  are  made  by  the 
same  body  which  makes  all  other 
laws  of  the  nation  and  not  by  the 
Postmaster-General  or  any  of  his 
employees.  It  is  his  function  to  execute  the  laws  made 
by  Congi'ess  and  the  Senate.  If  anything  goes  wrong 
at  any  one  of  the  70,000  post  offices  in  the  United 
States,  it  will  sooner  or  later  be  discovered  by  the  de- 
partment. Each  postmaster  is  re(iuired  to  give  an 
account  of  the  business  of  his  office  every  tliret^ 
months.  These  reports,  together  witli  the  money- 
order  and  pt)stal-note  accounts,  are  received  at  the 
sixth  auditor's  offii't^  tlu*  largest  accounting  office 
l)erhaps  in  the  wtald. 

"It  is  estimated  that  abont  9,000  hitters  and  jvuk 
ages  are  put  into  the  mall's  a  mhuittv  A  large  prv>- 
portion  of  thest*  are  canitMl  frt*t».  Keimrts  8hi»w  that, 
in  IHUJl,  H7, 0(10, 000  pounds  of  free  niatter  ivln.s,mI 
through  the  nwiils.  The  r»<gnlar  ratt^s  on  this  amount 
of  mail  wouM  have  bnaight  the  governin»»nt  $7,178,- 
'M\[.  The  appropriatii»n  made  by  (\»ngrt>s.s  is  not 
sufficient  by  «>vi»r  one  lialf  for  the  cost  i»f  ^H^Htnl  sorv- 
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ice,  which  is  annually  from  $85,000,000  to  $90,000,- 
000.  The  sum  of  $45,000,000  is  every  year  expended 
upon  transportation  of  the  mails.  Postmasters' 
salaries  alone  cost  $16,000,000  per  annum,  while  $9,- 
700,000  is  paid  to  postal  clerks. 

"The  New  York  office  serves  nearly  2,000,000  of 
people,  and  is  the  first  and  most  important,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Washington  ranking  next, 
in  the  order  named." 

The  Postal  Service  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Dayton,  Postmaster  of  New 
York,  describes  in  the  North  American  Review  the 
postal  service  of  the  great  American  metropolis. 
Considering  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  mails  to  and 
from  the  other  nations  of  the  world  are  dispatched 
from  or  received  at  New  York,  an  account  of  the 
workings  of  the  mail  service  at  that  city  is  exception- 
ally interesting. 

A   FEW   STATISTICS. 

In  New  York  there  are,  besides  the  general  post 
office,  eighteen  branch  post  office  stations,  and  twenty- 
four  sub-stations,  at  all  of  which,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  postal  business,  money  orders  may  be  pro- 
cured and  paid,  and  letters  registered.  There  is  one 
post  office  to  41,900  of  the  resident  population  of  New 
York,  or  about  one  post  office  to  about  50,000  of  the 
persons  doing  business  in  New  York.  The  number 
of  officers  and  employees  of  all  grades  is  2,873.  Dur- 
ing the  six  months  ending  February  10,  1894,  there 
were  received  at  the  New  York  post  office  in  the  open 
transatlantic  mails  11,770,116  letters,  of  which 
2,487,065  were  addressed  for  delivery  in  that  city ; 
also  20,920  sacks  of  newspapers,  printed  matter,  etc., 
6,464  of  which  contained  matter  for  distribution  in 
New  York.  During  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
letters  and  postal  cards  made  up  in  open  and  closed 
mails  at  the  New  York  post  office  alone  was  14,800,966 
in  addition  to  printed  matter.  The  New  York  post 
office  is  the  exchange  and  banking  office  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  order  business,  domestic  and  inter- 
national, of  the  country.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1893,  there  were  3,916,691  money  order 
transactions,  aggregating  $113,762,698.  The  present 
method  of  sending  mail  between  the  general  post 
office  and  the  branches  is  by  the  old-fashioned  wagon 
service,  or  by  messenger  on  the  elevated  trains. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities,  the  elevated  railroads 
are  unable  to  run  express  trains  except  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  as  a  result  of  which  it  takes  one  hour  for 
a  letter  to  reach  Harlem  from  the  general  post  office. 

From  Mr.  Dayton's  account  it  would  ax)i)ear  that 
the  force  of  the  New  York  office  is  insufficient  and 
overworked. 

He  comx)areH  the  postal  facnlities  of  New  York 
with  tliose  of  London,  and  finds  to  the  advantage 
of  the  English  metropolis.  In  London  there  is  a  post 
office  to  every  5,268  inhabitants,  and  the  number 
of  officers  and  Huhf>nlinat(!S  in  London  local  post 
officfj  service  is  10,896,  in  addition  to  which  ther(^is 
a  large  auxiliary  force  available  for  extra  duty 
whenever  required. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  SENATE. 

THE  last  contribution  to  the  Centun/s  series  of 
"  Present-Day  Papers"  is  an  article  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  in  which  he  combats  certain  pojjular 
notions  concerning  the  United  States  Senate.  He  re- 
gards the  prevalent  opposition  to  that  body  as  a  sign 
of  impatience  with  State  autonomy  and  of  willingness 
to  do  away  with  all  representation  of  the  States,  as 
such,  in  our  national  legislation.  After  reviewing 
the  theories  of  government  which  were  embodied  in 
our  constitution,  Mr.  Warner  concludes  : 

*' If  this  conception  of  the  nature  of  our  govern- 
ment is  the  true  one,  the  abolition  of  the  Senate,  or 
its  change  into  a  body  representing  population  instead 
of  States,  would  be  a  long  step  toward  degrading  the 
States  and  to  removing  the  conservative  element  in 
our  system  ;  for  the  Senate,  representing  the  States, 
is  not  merely  a  second  chamber  to  check  hasty  legis- 
lation, but,  chosen  just  as  it  is,  an  integral  part  of  our 
peculiar  government.  The  objections  to  the  Senate 
at  present  are  two  :  that  it  is  an  obstructive  body, 
and  that  it  is  becoming  a  club  of  rich  and  incompe- 
tent men.  As  to  obstruction,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
double  chamber  is  the  best  safeguard  against  hasty, 
immature,  and  class  legislation.  If  what  is  alleged 
against  the  character  of  the  Senators  were  true  (as  a 
matter  of  fact,  comparatively  few  of  them  are  rich), 
the  deterioration  would  not  be  due  to  the  form  of  our 
government,  but  to  our  general  false,  materialistic 
conception  of  life.  And  the  character  of  the  Sena- 
tors will  be  raised  by  the  appreciation  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  individual  States,  as  it  will  be 
lowered  by  a  degradation  of  the  States.  In  the  effort 
to  maintain  the  equilibi;jum  in  a  nation  of  home-ruled 
communities,  it  becomes  imperatively  necessary  for 
the  States,  and  especially  the  small  States,  to  put 
forward  their  best  men  to  represent  them.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  State  idea,  therefore,  contributes  to  the 
national  character  and  greatness. 

DISCONTENT  DUE  TO   MISCONCEPTION. 

"The  discontent  with  the  American  system, — the 
sovereignties  limited  within  a  sovereignty  limited, — 
so  far  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  efforts  to  give  the 
Federal  government  increased  control  over  the 
States,  is  not  a  reasoned  dislike  of  home  rule.  It 
mainly  comes  from  ignorance,  from  a  misconception 
of  the  power  of  legislation  to  better  all  individual 
material  conditions.  It  is  an  ancient  illusion  that  a 
change  in  the  form  of  government  is  pretty  certain  to 
be  for  the  well-being  of  all  citizens.  A  man  is  un- 
successful and  poor  ;  he  is  in  debt ;  he  can  get  no 
help  from  his  neighbors,  for  they  are  also  in  debt ; 
business  is  dull  ;  crojjs  are  poor,  or  crops  are  abundant 
and  the  market  low  ;  no  help  in  the  town,  in  the 
county,  in  the  State.  In  this  stngnation  the  man 
fancies  that  there  is  somewhere  a  X)ower  that  can  put 
new  life  into  his  att'airs.  Naturally  h(^  thinkti  of  the 
distant,  ijowerful  Federal  government.  This  un- 
known vague  X'ower  appeals  to  his  imagination. 
Why  does  not  the  Federal  government  do  something? 
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*'  In  all  this  the  political  conception  of  the  strength  of 
our  government  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  moral  concep- 
tion of  what  makes  a  great  nation  is  wholly  obscured. 
A  great  nation  is  made  only  by  worthy  citizens,  and 
the  American  system,  shorn  of  its  distinctive  feature 
of  States  tenacious  of  their  ungranted  powers  and 
full  dignity,  joins  the  experiments  that  have  failed." 


THE  UPPER  CHAMBERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Westminister  Review  on  the 
position  of  the  House  of  Lords  gives  the  follow- 
ing valuable  summary  of  the  composition  of  the  Up- 
per Chambers  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  and 
of  the  British  self-governing  colonies  : 

INDEPENDENT  NATIONS. 

The  United  States. — Senate :  2  senators  for  each 
State,  elected  by  the  State  Legislatures  for  six  years. 

France. — Senate:  300  members,  elected  for  nine 
years,  from  citizens  of  at  least  forty  years  of  age,  one- 
third  of  them  retiring  every  three  years.  The  elec- 
toral body  is  composed  of  1,  delegates  chosen  by  the 
Muncipal  Council  of  each  commune  ;  and  2,  the  Depu- 
ties, etc.,  of  each  Department.  Life  senators  were 
gradually  abolished  by  an  act  passed  in  1884. 

Germany. — Bundesrath  :  58  members  appointed  by 
the  governments  of  the  individual  States  for  each  ses- 
sion. I 

Belgium. — Senate  :  The  constitution  is  being  re- 
vised at  the  present  time.  The  Senate,  in  the  past, 
has  been  elected  by  the  same  voters  as  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  number  of  senators  (69)  being  one- 
half  of  that  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House. 
The  members  of  the  Senate  have  been  elected  for 
eight  years,  one-half  of  them  retiring  every  four 
years. 

Italy. — Senate :  Consisting  of  princes  of  royal 
blood,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  for  life,  a  condition  of  nomi- 
nation being  the  holding  of  high  State  offices,  emi- 
nence in  science,  etc. ,  or  the  payment  of  3000  lire  ($G00) 
in  taxes.     In  1890  there  were  335  senators. 

Spain. — Senate:  Three  classes  of  senators:  1, 
king's  sons  over  twenty -one  years  of  age;  "gran- 
dees" having  an  income  of  60,000  pesetas  (|12, 000); 
captains,  generals,  admirals,  etc.;  2,  about  100  sena- 
tors nominated  by  the  Crown,  not  to  exceed  180, 
wlien  in^cluded  with  the  first-class  ;  3,  180  senators, 
elected  by  the  States,  the  Church,  the  universities 
and  learned  bodies  for  five  years. 

Portugal. — House  of  Peers :  An  act  of  1885  abol- 
ished the  luireditary  House  by  a  gradual  pn>cess,  and 
Hu])stituted  100  life  j)eers,  appointed  by  the  king,  not 
including  i)rin(Mfs  of  royal  blood,  and  12  bishoi)s. 
Th«;ro  are  also  50  eluctivo  poors,  45  of  whom  aro 
chosen  indirectly  by  the  adniiiiistrutive  districta  aiul 
five  by  various  sciontific  l)odit's. 

NcUurldtuls. — Fiiht  ( 'huinbrr  :  50  meuiberH  elected 
])y  tbo  I*rovin(!ial  StutoH  from  uiuoiig  the  most 
liiglily  uHHOHHod  iiiliabitun^tH,  or  from  liigh  fmu-tioii- 
iiries.  Thoy  »in»  olocti'd  for  iiiru*  yojiiM,  ono-thini  of 
them  retiring  every  three  yeiU'M. 


Greece. — No  Upper  Chamber.  The  only  Chamber 
is  the  Boule  of  150  members,  elected  for  four  years. 

Austro-Hungary. — The  connecting  link  between 
the  two  portions  of  this  empire  is  constituted  by  a 
body  known  as  "  the  Delegations."  This  consists  of 
a  Parliament  of  120  members,  one-half  chosen  by  the 
legislature  of  Germanic- Austria,  two-thirds  of  the 
members  being  elected  by  the  Lower  House,  and  one- 
third  by  the  Upper  House,  the  other  half,  similarly 
elected,  representing  Hungary.  The  acts  of  "  the 
Delegations  "  require  confirmation  by  the  represent- 
ative assemblies  of  their  respective  countries.  The 
delegates  are  chosen  for  one  year. 

Denmark. — Landsthing  :  66  members,  12  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  54  elected  by  in- 
direct universal  suffrage  for  eight  years. 

Sweden. — First  House  :  147  members  elected  by  the 
provinces  and  municipalities  for  nine  years. 

Switzerland. — Standerath  :  44  members  nominated 
by  the  Cantons,  two  for  each  Canton,  for  three  years. 
The  terms  of  nomination  rest  with  each  Canton. 

BRITISH  SELF-GOVERNING  COLONIES 

Canada. — Senate  :  The  senators  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor- General,  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  for 
life,  but  they  may  resign  and  seek  election  to  the 
Lower  House.  At  present  there  are  about  80  sena- 
tors. 

Neio  South  Wales. — Legislative  Council :  Not  less 
than  21  members  appointed  for  life  by  the  Governor, 
as  representative  of  the  Crown.  There  are  now  over 
70  members  of  the  Council. 

Victoria. — Legislative  Council :  48  members 
elected  by  the  14  provinces  for  six  years,  one-third  of 
them  retiring  every  two  years.  There  is  a  small 
property  qualification  for  electors. 

Neiv  Zealand. — Legislative  Council :  47  members 
nominated  by  the  Crown  for  life.  (There  are  two 
Maories  in  the  Upper  House.) 

Queensland. — Legislative  Council  :  39  membei"S 
nominated  by  the  Cro\vn  for  life. 

South  Australia.  —  Legislative  Council :  24  mem- 
bers. Every  three  years  the  8  members  whose  names 
are  first  on  the  roll  retire,  and  their  places  ai-e  taken 
by  2  new  members  elected  from  each  of  the  four  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  Ci)lony  is  divided.  There  is  a 
small  property  (pialification  for  electors. 

Tasmania.  —  Legislative  Council :  IS  n\emK»rs 
elected  for  six  years.  A  small  property  qualification 
is  necessary  to  become  an  elector. 

Wfstern  AustralUt.  —  Legislative  Council  :  This 
colony  was  granttnl  a  responsible  goverunient  by  an 
act  of  the  Imperial  Parliaiut^nt  ptuised  in  ISDO^M  and 
54  Vict.  c.  26).  Although  tlu*  Council  is  at  pit»8t*iit 
named  by  the  Governor,  for  the  Crown.  prv>v»siou  is 
made  in  the  constitution  for  the  luemUu"?*  of  it  to  W 
evt^utually  eleete<l. 

Cupf  Co/o/i//.- Legislativ»^  Council:  2^  int>lulH>ni 
ejected  for  m»vt»n  vearM.  The  eUvtiim  1«  by  «uoh 
voters  as  receivt*  1'25  a  year    ^  '     '         !  tk\u\ 

lo<lginK.  (»'  poHHt«HH  a  real  pro^  .>i   a 

Malary  of  i'50  per  annuui. 
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From  the  above  abstract  it  is  seen  :  1,  That  two 
Chambers  are  the  rule  :  2,  that  no  nation,  except 
Great  Britain,  any  longer  possesses  a  purely  heredi- 
tary House. 

WHAT  IS  INCOME? 

LET  them  who  think  they  know  what  income  is 
attempt  to  answer  the  following  questions, 
which  w^e  quote  from  a  short  article,  "  The  Phantom 
Quality  in  Incomes,"  by  Mr.  George  Gunton,  in  his 
Social  Economist: 

'*  What  is  income?  If  Lieut.  Peary,  by  expending 
$40,000  in  fitting  out  an  Arctic  expedition  which  con- 
sumes three  years,  makes  himself  sufficiently  in  de- 
mand as  a  lecturer  so  that  he  can  obtain  $40,000  by 
lecturing  six  months,  what  is  his  income  for  the 
purposes  of  a  tax  on  incomes  ?  Would  not  any  tax 
laid  on  his  income  be  simply  a  deduction  from  the 
fund  available  for  his  next  Arctic  expedition  ?  Should 
the  income  tax  rest  on  $40,000,  on  $80,000,  or  on  noth- 
ing ?  A  cotton  factory,  newspaper,  or  steel  rail  mill  de- 
votes ten  years  to  building  up  a  trade,  absorbing  all  the 
capital  it  can  draw  in  and  pay  interest  upon,  from 
whatever  source,  uncertain  all  the  time  whether  it  is 
advancing  to  a  fortune  or  to  ruin  ;  reinvests  in  plant 
and  extension  all  it  can  spare  from  salaries  and  wages  ; 
is  burned  out  several  times  and  depends  upon  insur- 
ance for  escape  from  bankruptcy,  and  finally  by  a 
lucky  turn  in  the  market  makes  a  profit  through  an 
unexpected  rise  in  its  stock  of  goods  on  hand  or  on 
its  real  estate — is  this  lucky  profit  an  income  ?  If  so, 
what  is  it  if,  before  the  tax  has  been  paid,  it  is  swept 
away  by  an  unfortunate  speculation  in  stocks  ? 

"Is  money  which  comes  to  one  by  inheritance  in- 
come? Is  real  property  which  descends  to  one 
income?  Are  all  profits  income,  or  only  the  annual 
excess  of  profits  over  losses  and  expenses.  Is  a  happy 
speculation  in  wheat  income  ?  Is  a  lucky  bet  at  the 
races,  or  a  fortunate  drawing  in  a  lottery  income  ?  Is 
the  portion  of  a  merchant's  sales  which  he  invests  in 
more  goods,  larger  buildings  or  an  expensive  home 
income  ?  Can  the  losses  of  previous  years  be  bal- 
anced against  the  profits  of  this  year  in  arriving  at 
income  ?  If  a  man  marries  a  rich  wife,  is  the  fortune 
that  comes  to  him,  through  her,  income  ? 

SOMETHING  THAT  NO  ONE  CAN  FIND  OUT. 

"  These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  which  may  aid 
us  in  understanding  why  the  presence  of  an  income 
tax  is  so  frequently  sfKjken  of  as  fruitful  of  prevarica- 
tion, evasion  and  perjury.  The  subject  of  income  is 
an  elusive  and  evasive  one  to  reduce  to  any  definite 
figures,  unless  one  has  V)ut  one  means  of  income  and 
that  a  fixed  salary.  The  money  which  a  man  ex- 
I>ends  in  Hui>port  of  his  family  is  as  truly  one  of  the 
conditions  on  which  he  can  transact  business,  as  the 
money  he  pays  for  the  rent  of  his  store,  or  as  his 
taxes  themselves.  But  if  all  the  conditions  on  which 
a  man  does  business  are  first  to  Vje  deducted,  then 
not  only  rent  and  living  expenses,  but  salaries  of  em- 
ployees, advertising,  commissions  and  all  other  ex- 
\HinwM  must   first  cohk;  out,  }>(;fore    net   income    is 


reached.  And  if  rent  and  living  expenses  should 
first  come  out,  then  if  one,  to  stop  paying  rent, 
buys  a  residence  and  pays  the  whole  price,  such 
price  should,  as  the  capitalization  of  his  rent,  also 
come  out." 

Mr.  Gunton  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
hard  and  fast  line  which  should  distinguish  gross  in- 
come from  net  income,  recoupment  on  previous  losses 
from  i)resent  income,  beneficial  accidents  from  in- 
come, casual  profits  of  speculation  from  income,  con- 
ditioning expenses  from  income  and  illusory  and  ulti- 
mately profitless  investments  from  income.  In  short, 
says  Mr.  Gunton,  income  is  largely  an  intellectual 
conception  rather  than  a  physical  fact,  and  an  effort 
to  tax  it  upon  any  principle  or  quality  of  justice  be- 
comes illusory.  If  no  man  can  satisfy  his  own  mind 
as  to  what  income  is,  it  must  always  be  difficult  to 
satisfy  that  of  a  public  officer,  therefore  Mr.  Gunton 
is  opposed  to  the  income  tax  clause  of  the  tariff  law. 


THE  "GRESHAM"  LAW. 

IN  political  economy  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  stands  associated  with  the  principle 
that  when  two  classes  of  coins  of  one  denomination, 
one  class  pure,  or  of  standard  metal,  and  the  other 
class  debased  or  so  alloyed  as  not  to  be  worth  its 
face,  are  given  by  legal  authority  the  same  value, 
the  purer  money  will  be  driven  out  of  circulation  or 
exported,  and  the  more  debased  will  circulate  in  its 
place,  provided,  that  is,  the  volume  of  money  sup- 
plied by  the  two  classes  of  coins  is  more  than  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  of  the  business  of  the 
country.  Now  comes  a  writer  in  Social  Economist 
to  dispute  Gresham's  claims  to  the  discovery  of  this 
principle.  In  the  first  place,  the  writer  says  that  in 
none  of  the  accounts  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  work 
now  extant  is  any  mention  made  of  the  "so-called 
law  of  Gresham,"  and  that  his  connection  with  this 
principle  is  deduced  entirely  from  a  letter  written  by 
him  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  he  more  nearly  as- 
sumes as  a  fact  than  states  as  a  doctrine  this  law. 
Moreover,  the  writer  states,  in  1549  one  John  Hayles, 
in  a  work  entitled  "  English  Dialogue,"  had  made  a 
very  clear  statement  of  the  law,  of  which  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  nine  years  later  made  use.  But  neither 
was  it  original  with  Hayles.  The  idea  was  common 
as  a  proverb,  says  the  writer,  nearly  2,000  years  before, 
and  was  stated  in  Aristophanes'  comedy,  "Frogs," 
in  a  most  artistic  manner,  as  follows  : 
' '  Often  times  we  have  reflected  on  a  similar  abuse 

In  the  choice  of  men  for  office  and  of  coins  for  common 
use  ; 

For  your  old  and  standard  pieces,  valued  and  approved 
and  tried. 

Here  among  the  Grecian  nations  and  in  all  the  world 
beside. 

Recognized  in  every  realm  for  trusty  stamp  and  pure 
assay, 

Are  rejected  and  abandoned  for  the  trash  of  yesterday; 

For  a  vile,  adulterate  issue,  drossy,  counterfeit    and 
base, 

Which  the  traffic  of  the  city  passes  current  in  their 
X)laco." 
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WANTED:   A  BRITISH  IMPERIAL  DOLLAR. 

THE  currency  of  the  British  Empire  is  in  a  sad 
state  of  chaos  and  crisis,  according  to  Dr.  J.  P. 
Val  d'Eremao's  account  of  it  in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly. 
Not  India  merely,  but  British  colonies  further  East, 
West  Africa  and  the  West  Indies  are  "all  incon- 
venienced by  the  present  system,  or  rather  want  of 
system,  in  Imperial  coinage."  Within  the  dominions 
of  the  one  sovereign  there  are  no  less  than  nine 
different  systems  of  currency. 

NINE  SYSTEMS  OF  CURRENCY  IN  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  writer  divides  the  Empire  into  the  following 
groups,  according  to  the  currency  they  employ: 

1.  British  Gold  Standard  (£  s.  d.).— 1.  The  British 
Islands.  2.  The  Australian  colonies  ;  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand  and  Fiji.  3.  S.  Africa,  i.  e. ,  The  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal,  with  their  dependencies,  including 
the  S.  Africa  Co.'s  territory.  4.  Off -lying  minor 
places :  St.  Helena,  Malta,  Bermuda,  the  Falkland 
Islands. 

2.  Special  Gold  Standard. — Newfoundland.  New- 
foundland has  a  special  gold  coin  all  to  itself — the 
gold  double  dollar. 

3.  Foreign  Gold  Standard.  —  1.  Canada  (United 
States  gold  dollar  and  its  multiples).  2  Gibraltar 
(Spanish  gold  and  silver).  3.  Many  West  India 
Islands  (U.  S.  gold). 

4.  Legally  British  gold,  practically  foreign  coins. — 
Most  of  England's  West  India  possessions. 

5.  The  Mexican  dollar.— 1.  Hong  Kong.  2.  Straits 
Settlements. 

6.  The  Guatemalan  dollar. — British  Honduras. 

7.  French  silver.  — West  Coast  of  Africa,  especially 
Gambia. 

8.  British  and  foreign  gold.— Cyprus  (French  and 
Turkish  gold). 

9.  The  Rupee.— 1.  India.    2.  Ceylon.     3.  Mauritius. 
The  way  out  of  this  muddle  is  suggested  by  the  fact 

that  among  these  various  coinages  "  there  is  a  cer- 
tain denomination  of  money  which  within  an  easily 
remedial  difference  is  common  to  them  all.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  equivalent  of  the  United  States  silver 
dollar.  It  is  nominally  the  equal  of  the  various 
•  dollars '  of  Central  and  South  America  ;  and  its  near 
equivalents  are  our  double  florin,  the  French  5-franc 
piece,  two  Indian  Rupees,  and  the  Newfoundland 
half -gold  double  dollar." 

RENAME  THE  DOUBLE  FLORIN. 

Such  a  coin  minted  in  India  for  the  Easteni  half  cf 
the  British  Empire,  and  in  London  for  the  Western 
half,  would  restore  order.  Already  tlie  coin  exists, 
but  it  is  perversely  called  a  "  double  florin  "  instead  of 
a  dollar.  "  It  cannot  surely  do  any  possibh^  harm  to 
Enghind  to  change  the  names  of  two  ot  its  coins— thi^ 
double  florin  to  the  dolhir,  and  the  florin  to  the  half 
doUni-  ;  ])ut  it  ('('rtaiidy  would  rx^iiclit  gn^atly  tin* 
(M>loiiifs  which  in  any  way  deal  with  or  use  dollars  of 
any  kind,  to  have  an  honest  home-made  British  dol 
lar  of  K'larjinh'fd  w«<iKl>t  and  fiiimoss,  instoad  of 
their  ImiIiik  mI,  lh«'  lunruy,  as  they  air  now,  of  foreign 


countries  for  their  supply  of  coins,  and  trusting  to 
foreign  mints  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  what  they 
get.  Various  British  colonies  have  specifically  asked 
for  a  British  dollar.  A  British  dollar  is,  in  fact,  the 
sole  means  for  establishing  a  common  British  cur- 
rency throughout  the  Empire  ;  it  is  a  means  as  thor- 
ough as  it  is  easily  practicable  ;  and  a  corresponding 
gold  dollar  equaling  one-fifth  of  a  pound  sterling 
would  link  gold  and  silver  together  on  a  sure  and 
satisfactory  basis,  without  any  empiric  changes  in 
our  time-honored  currency." 

Possibly  the  simple  change  of  name  from  double 
florin  to  dollar  would  prove  a  new  and  serviceable 
link  between  the  English-speaking  Empire  and  the 
English-speaking  Republic. 


REPUDIATION  IN  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

**  /^UR  Family  Skeleton"  was  the  title  of  an 
V_y  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
June  in  which  John  F.  Hume  attempted  to  show  cer- 
tain dangerous  tendencies  on  the  part  of  several 
Southern  States  in  the  matter  of  repudiation  of  debts. 
A  reply  to  Mr.  Hume  appears  in  the  July  North 
American  from  the  pen  of  Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  who  says  : 

"  If,  as  Mr.  Hume  holds,  it  be  true  that  the  repudi- 
ation by  the  Southern  States  of  bonds  issued  contrary 
to  law,  many  of  them  admittedly  illegal,  unconstitu- 
tional, and  worse  than  that,  monstrously  fraudulent, 
has  injured  the  credit  of  the  Southern  States,  this 
would  at  once  become  evident  by  public  discredit  of 
the  securities  issued  since  then,  the  value  of  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Hume's  theory,  would  be  manifestly 
below  that  of  the  securities  of  States  whose  credit 
had  not  been  injured  by  repudiation.  And  yet  we 
find  that  Alabama  5  per  cent,  interest ,  bonds  are 
quoted  in  New  York  at  from  100  to  105  ;  Florida  6's 
at  127  ;  Louisiana  4's  at  98  ;  North  Carolina  6's  at  127  ; 
South  Carolina  43^'s  at  from  99  to  100  ;  Tennessee 
(settlement)  5's  at  105,  and  Georgia  4i^'s  at  from  110 
to  1 12.  Among  the  States  which  have  not  repudiated , 
Connecticut  33^'s  are  quoted  at  100  ;  Maine  3's  at  from 
97  to  99  ;  Massachusetts  5's  at  106>^  to  107  ;  Rhode 
Island  6's  at  100.     .     .     . 

"  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  affairs  of  the 
South  have  become  thoroughly  adjusted  to  prevailing 
conditions,  and  that  the  cre<Ut  of  every  Southfrn 
State  is  thoroughly  established,  I  would  not  l»t>  un- 
derstood as  taking  the  position  that  they  should  even 
now  refuse  to  pay  a  single  dollar  which  ciui  Ih>  shown 
to  have  been  used  honestly  for  public  puriH>sea,  and 
for  which  tlu^  State  got  value  received,  even  though 
such  a  loan  did  not  conform  strictly  to  the  ttvhjiical 
HMiuirementH  of  tht<  law.  If  it  can  he  sHtiafactitrilv 
demonstrated  that  among  the  rt*pudiate«l  Uuids  of  the 
Southern  States  then»  is  any  part  of  tlu«m  which  rt'jv- 
resonts  moiuw  ohtaint'd  for  tht^Statt*.  and  us«hI  by  the 
State,  which  has  not  yet  btn^n  jwiiil.  then  tho  m>tt!iv- 
mt»nt  (»f  sui'h  should  and  will  U»  nimle  in  ilu«»  t»u>«». 
It  was  n»>c«'HHary  to  apply  a  luMoic  r»»nu»dy  to  Httvo  tho 
South,  by  cutting  fioni  it  tin*  •♦iMVrti»f  \\w  rtHH«UHtrtu^ 
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tion  thievery.  If  in  applying  the  remedy  injustice 
was  done  in  the  necessity  for  immediate  and  incisive 
action,  correction  will  no  doubt  be  made  wherever 
conservative  sentiment  is  convinced  that  correction 
is  due." 

THE  A.  P.  A. 

MR.  W.  J.  H.  TRAYNOR,  president  of  the 
American  Protective  Association,  sets  forth 
in  the  North  American  Reinew  the  aims  and  methods 
of  that  organization.  Its  reason  for  existence,  he 
states,  is  the  active  and  aggressive  application  of  the 
temporal  claims  of  the  Papacy  by  its  subjects  in  this 
country.  He  quotes  the  utterances  of  Popes  Pius 
IX  and  Leo  XIII,  to  show  that  "  the  Papal  hierarchy 
declares  its  complete  sovereignty  over  the  State,  and 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
land  decrees  that  the  Papal  fiat  is  superior  to  the 
voice  of  the  people."  In  November,  1885,  Pope  Leo, 
in  an  encyclical,  exorted  "  all  Catholics  to  devote  care- 
ful attention  to  public  matters,  and  take  part  in  all 
municipal  affairs  and  elections,  and  all  public  serv- 
ices, meetings  and  gatherings,"  and  that  "  all  Catho- 
lics must  make  themselves  felt  as  active  elements  in 
daily  political  life  in  countries  where  they  live,  and 
should  exert  their  power  to  cause  the  constitution  of 
States  to  be  modeled  on  the  principles  of  the  true 
church." 

NOT  A  PROTESTANT  ORDER. 

Mr.  TrajTior  denies  that  the  A.  P.  A.  has  urged 
commercial  proscription  of  Papists,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  On  the  contrary  he  asserts  that  it  has 
constantly  set  its  face  against  such  an  un-American 
measure.  And  as  to  the  secrecy  of  the  order,  he  says  it 
is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  members  of  the  A.  P.  A. , 
when  suspected  or  known  to  be  such,  have  been  so 
mercilessly  boycotted  as  to  drive  them  out  of  busi- 
ness and  not  infrequently  out  of  the  towns  and  cities 
in  which  they  lived.  Mr.  Traynor  further  declares 
that  the  organization  does  not  recognize  its  members 
as  "  Protestants"  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  but 
only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  protest  against 
ecclesiasticism  and  corruption  in  the  affairs  of  State. 
*'  Comprising  in  its  membership  as  it  does  Jews, 
Theosophists,  Deists,  Spiritualists,  Free-thinkers,  Ad- 
ventists  and  other  believers  in  Deity,  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  Protestant  from  a  religious  standpoint." 

Anti  A.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Frederic  R.  Coud(;rt,  the  distinguished  mem- 
iDer  of  the  New  York  Bar,  writing  in  the  Forum, 
sees  no  reason  whatever  for  the  existence  of  the 
American  Prote(;tive  Association.  He  coiiiijares  the 
movement  which  this  society  has  stirred  up  and 
reprf.*8entH  with  the  similar  Know-Nothing  movement 
of  1844.  The  main  principles  of  the  Know-Nothing 
catechism,  in  Mr.  Coudert's  own  words,  were  "that 
no  fonngner  should  be  naturalized  under  21  years  of 
age,  that  thf;  CJatholic  religion  was  dangerous  to  the 
country,  and  that  the  PnAestant  Scriptures  should  be 
the  foundation  of  all  common-school  education.  "    The 


principles  which  the  A.  P.  A.  deem  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  American  institutions  are  "that  no 
Catholic  must  ever  be  allowed  to  occupy  any  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  people,  and  that  no  Catholic  must  ever 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  earning  a  livelihood  in 
this  country  unless  his  labor  cannot  be  replaced  by 
that  of  a  Protestant." 

After  this  statement  and  comparison  of  prin- 
ciples of  the  two  movements  Mr.  Coudert  then  pro- 
ceeds : 

"  Of  course  the  pretense  that  an  organization,  secret 
in  its  character  and  confined  to  a  certain  mysterious 
and  unknown  body  of  citizens,  is  entitled  to  take 
upon  itself  the  protection  of  American  institutions, 
is  an  impertinence  and  a  fraud  upon  its  face.  The 
preservation  of  our  institutions  depends  upon  our 
people,  upon  their  good  sense,  upon  our  courts  and 
Congress,  and  legislatures  and  press.  That  they  may 
be  preserved,  all  citizens  of  all  classes  and  of  all 
forms  of  religious  belief  must  join  hands  in  a  com- 
mon cause.  Pestilent  agitators  may  impede  and  em- 
barrass our  growth ;  they  may  desecrate  the  great 
cause  of  freedom  which  it  is  our  hope  to  perpetuate  ; 
but  to  suppose  for  one  instant  that  the  proscription 
of  eight  millions  of  citizens,  as  honest,  as  patriotic, 
and  as  just  in  their  dealings  as  any  other  citizens,  is 
to  contribute  anything  but  disorder  and  heart-burning 
to  the  discussion  of  public  topics,  is  a  piece  of  folly 
which  would  scarcely  seem  to  deserve  refutation." 

NO  CAUSE  FOR  ACTION. 

"  What  American  institutions  are  imperiled?"  he 
asks.  "  Surely  not  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  has 
been  considered  from  time  immemorial  the  sine  qua 
non  of  public  liberty  ?  Certainly  not  trial  by  jury, 
that  priceless  gem  in  the  coronet  of  Anglo-Saxon  lib- 
erty without  which  freedom  would  be  incomplete  and 
insecure  ?  No  one  pretends  that  the  law  is  adminis- 
tered by  corrupt  hands,  even  when  its  administration 
happens  to  be  committed  to  Roman  Catholics.  Re- 
ligious liberty  certainly  is  not  threatened,  except  by 
the  very  organization]that  professes  an  especial  guard- 
ianship of  American  rights  and  liberties.  As  to  our 
common  schools,  true,  there  is  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  among  our  citizens  as  to  the  proper  way  of 
conducting  them.  But  as  the  enormous  majority  of 
the  people  in  every  State  is  in  favor  of  unsectarian 
public  education,  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  take 
that  as  the  target  for  violence  and  oppression.  When 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
spent  millions  and  millions  of  money,  for  conscience's 
sake,  in  building  schools  that  their  children  might 
not  forget  the  faith  of  their  fathers, — a  faith  which  if 
persevered  in  makes  them  honest,  truthful,  loyal  citi- 
zens,— does  it  not  seem  as  wicked  as  it  is  senseless  to 
talk  of  menace  on  the  part  of  Catholics  against  that 
system  ?  Thus  far,  certainly,  they  have  received  but 
little  aid  from  the  State  ;  and  their  magnanimous 
bearing,  added  to  tlie  great  hardship  which  the  sys- 
tem has  entailed  upon  them — viz.,  payment  for  that 
educati(m  which  many  of  them  conscientiouHly  refuse 
to  receive — should  entitle  them  to  the  warmest  admira- 
tion and  respect." 
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THE  REyiElV  OF  REVIEWS. 


THE  INJUSTICE  OF  IT. 

Mr.  Coudert  points  out  that  while  the  A.  P.  A. 
specifically  declares  in  its  jilatform  that  it  does  not 
intend  an  attack  upon  any  religious  order  or  body  of 
citizens  and  that  its  sole  object  is  to  keep  alive  Amer- 
ican traditions,  and  thus  preserve  American  insti- 
tutions from  impending  danger,  nevertheless  it  is  in 
spirit  directed  against  the  Catholic  Church  in  America, 
as  evidenced  by  the  oath  which  the  members  of  the 
order  are  bound  to  take  and  observe  if  they  are  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  and  the  honor  of  participating  in  the 
rites  of  the  new  society — namely:  "1,  No  member 
shall  ever  favor  or  aid  the  nomination,  election  or 
appointment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  to  any  political 
office ;  2,  he  shall  never  employ  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  any  capacity  if  a  Protestant  may  be  obtained  to 
render  the  service  required.".  In  other  words,  he 
says:  "The  preservation  of  our  institutions  must 
depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  elimination 
from  public  life  of  Roman  Catholics,  however  emi- 
nent and  patriotic  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  all  Cath- 
olic servants,  male  or  female,  however  honest,  com- 
petent and  deserving,  must  be  cut  off  from  earning 
their  livelihood — that  is  to  say,  in  the  latter  case, 
provided  Protestants  equally  competent  may  be  se- 
cured. The  question  of  wages  is  not  mentioned,  so 
that  it  must  be  left  to  the  individual  conscience  to 
determine  how  largely  that  element  shall  ent^r  into 
the  problem.  As  the  general  acceptance  of  this  rule 
of  elimination  would  naturally  raise  Protestant  wages 
and  reduce  Catholic  wages,  a  case  of  conscience  might 
arise  where  economy  and  devotion  to  American  insti- 
tutions were  arrayed  on  opposite  sides;  in  other 
words,  where  the  employment  of  Protestant  help  is 
expensive  and  that  of  Catholic  assistance  cheap.  The 
Revised  Regulations  will  probably  assist  conscientious 
members,  of  a  frugal  mind,  to  reconcile  thrift  and 
piety." 

RELIGIOUS  AND   RACE   HATRED. 

Mr.  Coudert  states  as  follows  the  causes  which,  in 
his  opinion,  produced  the  A.  P.  A. : 

*'  1.  An  appeal  to  intolerance  in  religious  belief,  and 
to  persecution  of  those  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion, 
strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  the  breast  of  many 
otherwise  gentle  and  amiable  men.  No  form  of  con- 
troversy is  more  inviting,  no  fashion  of  persecution 
more  congenial.  The  persecutor  for  conscience's 
sake,  or  what  he  believes  to  be  for  conscience's  sake, 
often  deludes  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  is  serving 
God  in  the  manner  most  accei)table  to  the  Divinity 
and  in  some  way  benefiting  his  own  soul. 

**  2.  Tn  this  country  of  ours,  when?  on(!  single  form 
of  religious  faith  is  singled  out  for  unfavorable  dis- 
criininatioii,  it  hai)pens  tliat  the  votaries  of  that 
cr<!(Ml  b«'long,  with  coniiKirativrly  few  t'xc«'pti«)ns,  to 
one  nationality.  Th(»  Irish  Catholics  oiittiuinlmr  all 
other  CatholicH  in  a  very  large  proportion,  and  it  is 
qnit<i  as  iniKth  tint  hatred  and  jralousy  <»f  tlio  Trish 
rac(?  tliai  is  at  thd  bottom  of  tlu'so  niovjiniontH,  as  an 
inHunn  foar  of  tin?  Hjiroad  of  Po])ery. 

"  MuJiy  of  tin*  IriMh-Anicrii'JiiiH  lmv«<  conio  to  tin* 
Unit«'«l  StiitiH  witlioiM   tlm  julvantugr  of  «»arly  rduca- 


tion,  and  have  therefore  failed  to  secure  that  social 
recognition  which  carries  with  it  so  many  and  such 
substantial  advantages  ;  but  the  Irish  race  is  strong, 
vigorous,  able  and  aggressive.  It  turns  to  politics  as 
njiturallyasthe  Italian  turns  to  art,  or  the  German  to 
metaphysics.  The  Irish  are  different  from  other  im- 
migrants in  this,  that  they  possess  the  language  on 
their  arrival  and  need  not  go  through  the  hard  pro- 
bationary period  of  education  in  that  respect.  They 
are  clannish,  hard-working  and  indomitable.  Accus- 
tomed by  tradition  to  the  buffets  of  fortune,  the 
blows  that  stagger  other  men  are  but  caresses  to 
them.  They  practically  govern  our  great  cities, 
where  they  congregate,  impelled  by  their  gregarious 
and  social  nature,  and  thereby  naturally  arouse  politi- 
cal antagonism. 

"  If  the  majority  of  Catholics  were  French  or  Ger- 
mans, the  prejudice  nominally  based  wholly  upon 
religious  differences  would  be  greatly  reduced  in  ex- 
tent and  importance.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
religious  ostracism  were  practiced  against  French 
Roman  Catholics  when  we  consider  that  the  largest 
liberty  of  conscience  and  action  has  long  been  allowed 
in  France  to  minority  creeds,  to  such  an  extent  that 
Protestant  clergymen  are  actually  salaried  by  the 
State. 

"  3.  The  majority  of  Irishmen  have  hitherto  acted 
with  the  Democratic  party  and  have  become  identified 
with  it  and  its  success.  An  attack  upon  Irish- Ameri- 
can citizens  is  therefore  acceptable  to  many  simply 
because  it  is,  indirectly,  an  attack  on  the  party  with 
which  such  citizens  generally  act. 

"4.  Protestants  assert  that  Catholics  must  and 
ought  of  right  to  be  bigoted  and  intolerent  in  mat- 
ters of  religious  belief,  and  they  cite  general  proposi- 
tions excerpted — sometimes  correctly  and  sometimes 
not — from  Papal  addresses  or  theological  treatises  to 
prove  it.  But  history  shows  this,  at  least  in  more 
modern  times,  to  be  as  false  as  to  assume  that  Prot- 
estants must  and  ought  of  right  to  be  liberal  in  mat- 
ters of  faith.  The  most  that  can  be  said  upon  this 
subject  favorable  to  P*rotestantism  is  that  all  cretxls 
and  sects  have  equally  resorted  to  persecution  in  order 
to  establish  their  peculiar  tenets.  The  Catholic 
Church  had  on  her  side  the  logic  of  the  situation 
when  she  sought  to  restrain  her  disobedient  children 
from  perilous  excursions  into  the  domain  of  frtH> 
thought." 

THE  CHURCH   OF  THE   l»OOR. 

"  One  more  suggestion,"  says  Mr.  Coudert  in  oim- 
clusion,  "  may  be  repeated  here  which  has  rei*ently 
been  made  in  a  number  t)f  tht?  Forum  to  account  t\>r 
the  disfavor  in  vvhiili  Catlu>lics  art»  ht«Kl  aiiu>ng  cer- 
tain claHsoH  of  our  citizens.  The  allegation  is*  a  start - 
ling  one,  and  ccmtains  in  itself  such  a  tribute  to  the 
nobility  and  beauty  of  the  aiuitMit  Church  that  it  in 
iiardly  conceivable  that  it  corrtK'tly  account**  in  the 
slighttvst  degre»<  for  such  a  ilisfuvor.  '  The  work  of 
the  Church  (nienniiig  the  CatlutJic  Church^  it  in  mmuI, 
lieH  largely  aiutMig  a  poor,  illiterate  anil  morally  tl«v 
gradtMl  (^hiMM,  aii«l  thrrt/itrf  that  Cluuvh  naturally 
Hhart^H  in  tht^  odium  i>f  tlu^r  faulti*  !'     If  tlut  U«  tiiit«. 
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then  indeed,  so  long  as  the  Chnrch  retains  the  slightest 
claim  to  a  divine  origin  and  a  divine  purpose,  so  long 
must  that  reproach  be  imputed  to  her.  She  is,  it  is 
true,  and  has  always  been,  the  Church  of  the  poor  and 
the  illiterate.  She  alone  has  preached  the  gospel  to 
them.  She  alone  has  won  their  confidence,  and  she 
alone  has  sought — and  often  with  triumphant  success 
— to  raise  them  from  degradation  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard. She  has  in  this  followed  the  example  of  her 
Master  and  Founder.  His  walks  were  among  '  the 
poor,  the  illiterate  and  the  morally  degraded.'  His 
hands  did  not  shrink  from  touching  the  leper,  from 
blessing  the  sinner  ;  they  were  raised  to  Heaven  in 
favor  of  those  who  had  no  friends  on  earth.  He  sent 
His  Apostles  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  that 
which,  if  we  credit  the  statement  which  I  have 
quoted,  brings  odium  upon  the  Church  !  Perhaps  this 
may  be  so.  Then,  let  her  continue  to  earn  that  odium 
in  the  largest  sense.  The  hatred  which  good  works 
bring  with  them,  and  the  contempt  which  humble 
charity  may  create,  will  not  long  endure,  and  cer- 
tainly will  not  spread  far  among  our  people." 


RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION  IN  RUSSIA. 

THERE  is  a  brief  but  interesting  paper  in  Good 
Words,  made  up  of  extracts  from  letters  writ- 
ten by  a  peasant  bom  in  Kherson,  in  Southern  Russia, 
who  for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  played  an  important 
part  in  developing  Stundism  in  Russia.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  several  rough  drawings  of  Stundists  in 
prison  garb.  They  are  chained  by  their  ankles,  and 
have  one-half  of  their  heads  shaved.  The  letters  be- 
gin by  describing  how  one  peasant,  convicted  of 
being  a  Stundist  and  of  not  having  had  his  child 
baptized  in  the  Orthodox  Church,  was  sent  to  gaol  for 
two  months,  and  had  his  child  taken  from  him  and 
given  to  a  Greek  Orthodox  to  be  educated.  A  peasant 
in  the  provice  of  Kief  describes  how  at  night  the 
police  swooped  down  upon  his  cottage  and  seized  his 
tracts  and  hymn  book  ;  and  another  Stundist  describes 
how  they  had  to  meet  for  worship  in  the  sedge  by  a 
river's  bank,  and  had  sometimes  to  stand  up  to  their 
knees  in  ice  and  water  for  an  hour.  In  the  province 
of  Kief,  Stundists  were  seized  and  kept  in  gaol  for 
fifteen  days  without  trial.  During  this  time  their 
heads  were  shaved,  and  they  were  supplied  with 
barely  sufficient  food  to  keep  them  alive,  and  they 
were  beaten  and  cuffed  by  the  police.  A  Stundist 
who  is  convicted  of  endeavoring  to  convert  an  Ortho- 
dox is  exiled  to  Trans-Caucasia  for  life  or  for  a  term 
of  years.  If  they  then  refuse  to  give  up  their  prose- 
lytism  they  are  sent  to  Siberia.  Extracts  are  given 
from  a  Stundist  sent  to  fourteen  years'  penal  servi- 
tude on  thf;  charge  of  blasphemy.  Another  Stundist 
sent  for  life  to  the  heart  of  Central  Siberia  gives  a 
very  i>leasant  account  of  his  life  there.  He  finds 
many  of  his  brethren  in  that  district,  and  hears  of 
them  rj,00()  versts  away  on  the  Amoor.  "You  will 
find  it  y^leasant  enough  here,"  he  says,  and  then  adds 
as  a  spfjcial  attraf;tion  that  there  are  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  lK;e  culture. 


"THE  UNITED  ANGLO-SAXON  WILL." 

What  it  Might  do  for  the  World. 

THE  distinguished  writer,  "  Nauticus,"  has  been 
roused  by  the  presence  of  the  Chicago  in  English 
waters  to  a  vision  of  large  hope  for  Great  Britain, 
America,  and  mankind,  and  has  revealed  it  to  the 
readers  of  the  Fortnightly  Review.  He  laments  that 
England's  blindness,  ignorance,  and  indifference  in 
respect  to  the  United  States  render  both  her  and  the 
United  States  far  less  powerful  for  good  than  they 
ought  to  be.  "  It  divides  and  weakens  the  expression 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  will — the  will  which  ought,  I  am 
persuaded,  to  have  upon  the  world  in  the  future  an 
even  greater  influence  than  it  has  had  in  the  past. "  He 
characterizes  the  present  endeavor  of  the  two  powers 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  affairs  of  other  nations  as  not 
a  dignified  position  for  either  great  English-speaking 
power.  "  The  dignified  and  the  beneficent  position 
would  be  one  of  controller  of  events.  It  would  be 
worthy  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
well  for  all  other  countries,  if  you  were  able  to  say  to 
Europe,  as  it  stands  now  armed  to  the  teeth  :  '  Only 
by  our  leave  shall  you  fight ;  and  if  you  fight,  only 
with  our  permission  shall  the  victor  keep  his  spoils.' 
And  because  the  united  Anglo-Saxon  will  might  do 
this  and  much  more,  it  is  sad  to  see  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  wasting  their  opportunities 
and  imperiling  their  mission  by  trying  to  cultivate 
the  fiction  that  they  have  different  objects  in  life  and 
need  not  closely  associate  one  with  the  other. 

"SOUND  THE  KNELL  OF  WAR." 

"  It  is  in  the  utilization  of  sea-power  in  its  various 
aspects  that  the  two  countries  may  best  co-operate  and 
assist  one  another  in  the  future.  If  they  were  to 
come,  as  they  surely  will  come,  to  an  understanding 
to  employ  their  combined  naval  forces  for  the  preser- 
vation of  general  peace,  and  for  the  forwarding  of 
the  common  interest,  few  countries,  no  matter  how 
belligerently  inclined,  would  care  to  defy  the  alliance, 
even  now  ;  and  none  would  dare  to  question  its  will 
after  it  had  rearranged  its  forces  in  frank  recognition 
of  all  its  responsibilities.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
combined  navies  would  be  strong.  Far  more  weighty 
are  the  considerations  that  the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States  share  between  them  nearly  all  the  work 
of  providing  other  countries  with  the  food,  raw  ma- 
terial, and  manufactures,  which  those  countries  can- 
not provide  at  home,  and  of  carrying  the  ocean-borne 
trade  of  the  world.  The  interests  of  your  ever-grow- 
ing commerce  require  the  maintenance,  if  not  of 
peace,  at  least  of  open  ports  everywhere.  Why 
should  not  your  combined  navies  declare  :  '  We  re- 
fuse henceforth  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  any 
civilized  power  to  close  her  ports,  or  the  ports  of 
another  power,  by  blockade,  or  otherwise.'  Surely 
that  would  sound  the  knell  of  war  1 " 

A  POWER  THAT  CAN  BE  TRUSTED. 

'*  Nauticus"  advances  the  project  be(^auso  he  be- 
lieves that  "  the  world  can  afford  to  place  its  confi- 
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dence  in  the  integrity  and  fairness  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,"  and  that  if  that  race  were  all-powerful 
no  other  race  would  be  oppressed.  "  For  the  sake  of 
peace  and  disarmament,  it  seems  necessary  that  some 
superior  power  should  be  crelited  ; "  and  this  would 
be  the  power  least  likely  to  abuse  its  position.  "  I 
think  that  the  happy  future  of  Great  Britain,  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  outlying  British  Empire, 
depends  upon  the  realization  of  such  a  dream.  I 
tliink  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mission  in  the  world  depends  upon  it.  I  think  that 
civilization  and  peace  would  profit  by  it." 


ATHLETIC  SPORTS  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  EUROPEAN 

LIFL 
^["'HE  forthcoming  International  Athletic  Congress, 

X  which  will  shortly  take  place  in  Paris,  has  in- 
spired M.  Coubertin  to  write  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  a 
curious  and  instructive  article  on  the  part  played  in 
contemporary  European  life  by  the  various  forms  of 
physical  exercise  and  sport.  It  has  often  been  said, 
he  observes,  that  the  real  conquerors  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  were  the  school  masters  ;  but  those  who 
said  this  forgot  the  part  played  in  Germany  by  the 
gymnasium  and  athletic  sports  generally.  Ever  since 
the  battle  of  Jena  the  Germans  had  been  preparing 
themselves  by  strict  discipline,  physical  exercise,  and 
absolute  obedience  for  the  great  combats  of  the 
world.  > 

The  Swedes,  who  as  a  nation  rank  with  Germany 
and  England  in  their  love  of  athletic  sports,  are 
champion  skaters,  and  have  also  invented  a  peculiar 
and  health  giving  scientific  exercise,  entitled  by  them 
"the  Ling  system."  This  form  of  gentle  persistent 
gymnastics  is  already  making  its  way  with  beneficent 
results  both  in  England  and  America. 

Though  Great  Britain  is  now  the  home  of  the 
athlete,  M.  de  Coubertin  recalls  the  now  almost  for- 
gotten fact  that  athleticism  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word  is  but  of  recent  growth.  Now  the  humblest 
English  village  can  boast  of  its  cricket  club,  yet  forty 
years  ago  the  Times  could  scarcely  find  place  for  a 
paragraph  in  small  type  announcing  the  result  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  match. 

The  French  writer,  who  seems  thoroughly  at  home 
with  his  subject,  discusses  with  shrewd  good  sense 
the  amateur  versus  the  professional  question. 

In  Holland  the  bicycle  plays  a  leading  part  in  every 
question  of  national  sport ;  but,  as  is  natural  in  a 
land  of  canals,  the  oar  is  almost  as  popular  as  the 
wheel,  and  the  Dutch  universities  hold  constant  re- 
gattas at  Amsterdam.  The  St.  Petersburg  (;yclists 
poHseHM  as  president  the  Gran<l  Duke  Sergius,  and  in 
Switzerland  numberless  societies  for  walking,  row- 
ing, wrestHng  and  cycling  are  to  be  found  in  each 
canton. 

Should  a  series  of  international  Olympian  games  be 
organized,  each  country  and  race  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  what  stiiir  its  ytoith  is  umdv  of. 
We  note  with  regret  that  M.  Coiiluirtm  dotis  not 
allude  to  the  (!onHlderublo  part  played  of  hite  by 
women  in  athletic  Mports. 


LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  THE  TURF. 

MR.  DALE,  son  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  of  Birming- 
ham, who  writes  the  monthly  summary  for 
the  Sunday  Magazine,  thus  comments  upon  the  con- 
nection of    Lord  Rosebery  with  the    turf:     "The 
Prime  Minister's  victory  in  the  Derby,  though  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm  by  the  crowd,  seems  to  us  a 
matter  for  serious  regret.     Every  one  who  knows  the 
actual  condition  of  the  people  is  aware  that  at  the 
present  moment  betting  is  doing  almost  as  much  harm 
as  drink.   It  produces  a  vast  mass  of  crime.    It  drags 
down  thousands  of  victims  into  utter  misery  and  ruin. 
The  turf,  like  those  who  live  by  it,  is  notoriously 
corrupt.    Lord  Rosebery  is  not  supposed  to  bet  him- 
self.     He  would  disdain  any  association  with  the 
sordid  wretches  who  prey  upon  the  folly  and  the 
credulity  of  their  fellow-creatures.     But  he  has  to 
take  the  system  as  it  exists.    He  is  under  no  illusion 
and  knows  that  he  is  powerless  to  mend  it.   How  can 
he  fail  to  see  that  his  name  and  his  influence  aggra- 
vate the  evil  ?    They  invest  what  is  disreputable  with 
the  semblance  of  honor.      They  serve  to  cloak  and  to 
mask  the  evil.    He  is  the  first  Prime  Minister  to  win 
the  Derby  :  we  trust  that  he  may  be  the  last." 
The  Betting  Craze. 
In  Longman's  Magazine  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  refers 
to  the  subject  of  gambling  in  alluding  to  George 
Moore's  "Esther  Waters."    Mr.  Lang  says:    "The 
extreme  prevalence  of  that  sordid  folly  proves  two 
things.    First,  the  poor  very  naturally  want  to  escape 
from  strikes,  labor  and  weariness  into  a  paradise  of 
hope.      Gambling  ofl:"ers  them  '  the  key  of  the  happy 
golden  land,'  and  sends  the  gleam  of  romance  flitting 
before  them,  the  rainbow  with  the  buried  treasure  at 
its  feet.     Therefore  the  poor  bet,  and  with  infinitely 
more  excuse  than  the  rich.     The  habit  is  morally  and 
financially  ruinous,  but  if  the  world  is  to  be  cured  of 
betting  it  will  not  be  by  the  most  powerful  tracts, 
sermons  or  moral  novels  appealing  to  the  sentiments. 
People  can  only  be  mended  by  reason  when  instructed 
that  the  odds  against  a  success  worth  winning  are 
mathematically  incalculable.      This  plain  fact  will 
convince  the  reasonable,  but,  unluckily,  the  reason- 
able are  a  very  small  minority,  and  x>erhaps  are  con- 
vinced already.     The  opium-eater  knows  the  end  of 
opium-eating,  and  the  sporting  footmmi,  if  he  reflects, 
knows  the  end  of  backing  horses  ;   but  the  magical 
gleam  is  too  much  for  them,  is  too  much  for  all  of  us, 
for  every  mortal  thinks  that  he  himself  is  the  ejccejv 
tion  to  the  general  rules.     The  ScK'ialist  may  Siiy  that 
property,  among  other  evils,  causes  gambling.     Men 
liope  to  increase  their  possessions,  so  they  bet.     But 
the  Red  Indian  is  a  practical  Communist  :   he  gives 
all  he  has  away  at  a  moment's  notice— fi>r  example, 
on  a  dt^ath  in  his  family.      He  holds  si^  lightly  to 
l)r()perty  that  ht<  is  nt^xt  tloor  to  having  none.     Yet  o( 
all  gamblers  he  is  t\w  most  ilesiHuato.     In  truth,  meu 
do  not  HO  much  want  to  lunass  gain,  by  gamhliuK.  »''* 
to  i^njoy  the  t'Xi-iting  thu'tuatii»n.sof  luck.    If  ■  n 

were  abolished  to-morrow,  1  lH<lit»vt»  that  m«  :  I 

invent  a  Hhell  currency,  like  the  PapUHUH.  tuul  gtuu- 
hie  for  that." 
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Geoffrey  Mortimer,  writing  in  the  Free  Review 
upon  the  betting  craze,  says:  "  An  anti-betting  organ- 
ization proposes  to  bring  about  a  radical  reform  by 
legally  arraigning  the  promoters  and  stewards  of  one 
of  our  great  race  meetings.  This  is  a  method  of 
whole-measures-or-none  which  permits  no  temporiz- 
ing with  the  British  veneration  for  the  race  horse. 
For  horse  racing  is  one  of  our  orthodoxies,  and  the 
oligarchy  of  the  turf  is  an  ancient  and  powerful  in- 
stitution. It  is  probable  that  a  total  suppression  of 
betting  would  mean  the  ruin  of  horse  racing.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  offhand  that  this  would  be  a 
grievous  national  calamity.  But  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  Englishmen  who  would  feel  the  solid 
earth  heaving  beneath  them  if  it  were  seriously  sug- 
gested that  all  betting  on  horses  should  be  proscribed 
by  law.  We  associate  low  trickery,  brazen  dis- 
honesty and  ruffianism  with  the  sport  of  racing  ;  but 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Crown,  the  Church, 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  all  the  potent  respectabilities  of 
the  community  support  the  turf.  The  enthusiasm  for 
racing,  and  staking  chances  on  '  events,'  descend 
through  every  grade  from  Marlborough  House  to  the 
slums.  In  fact,  racing  is  an  integrant  of  our  consti- 
tution ;  and  the  man  who  attacks  i<"  will  not  escape  a 
charge  of  sedition." 

The  Premier  and    Ladas'  Triumph. 

T\iQ  National  Review  says:  "Whatever  his  short- 
comings may  be  in  other  respects,  Lord  Rosebery  has 
achieved  the  unprecedented  and  imperishable  distinc- 
tion of  combining  the  Premiership  with  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon of  the  Turf,  both  of  which  have  fallen  to  him  in 
the  same  year.  Much  political  capital  was  antici- 
pated from  Ladas's  triumph,  and  the  Ministerialists 
were  highly  elated  on  learning  the  news,  while  the 
Opposition  were  proportionately  depressed.  It  has 
certainly  familiarized  a  large  number  of  non-politi- 
cians with  Lord  Rosebery's  name,  and  has  greatly 
added  to  his  reputation  for  good  luck,  which  already 
stood  high  ;  he  is  more  loudly  cheered  in  the  music 
halls  than  he  was  a  month  ago,  and  the  '  man  in  the 
street '  looks  upon  him  with  a  friendly  eye,  as  he  does 
on  every  one  associated  with  sport.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  imf)ression  created  by  the  Prime  Minister's 
jocular  sj^eeches  that  he  is  a  frivolous  man  has  been 
deepened  by  his  widely  advertised  association  with  the 
turf,  and  there  has  been  a  growl  of  deefj  resentment 
from  a  section  of  the  Nonconformists.  This  corre- 
spondence reveals  in  many  letters  the  deep-rooted 
English  Puritan  feeling  to  which  the  Radical  party 
owes  much  of  itsxjrosijerity,  with  its  uncompromising 
and  not  altogether  unwholesome  detestation  of  the 
racing  atmosphere.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  say 
whether  Lord  Rosebery  will  gain  or  lose  in  politico  1 
strength  by  tlie  possession  of  Ladas  ;  he  will  probably 
>>e  more  shoutf^d  for,  Ijut  not  more  voted  for.  There 
iH  an  outsidA,  chance  of  his  losing  some  of  the  most 
zealous  and  fanatical  HUX)porterH  of  his  party,  but 
having  made  their  protest,  thfjy  will  probal^ly  con- 
vince themselvfjH  that  the  '(Jarnival  of  Rascality'  on 
EpHorn  Downs  is  less  wicked  than  the  Established 
Church.     EnthuHiastic  (iladstonians  claim  that  Ladas 


is  worth  100,000  votes  to  the  party,  while  equally  san- 
guine Unionists  expect  to  destroy  the  Premier's  in- 
fluence in  Scotland." 


GERMANY'S  SUCCESS  IN  ALSACE-LORRAINE, 

MR.  CAPPER  in  the  Contemporary  Review  gives 
a  most  interesting  and  useful  survey  of  the 
present  condition  of  things  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Mr.  Capper  spent  many  months  in  the  conquered 
provinces  at  the  time  when  they  were  the  cockpit  of 
IhQ  great  Franco-German  war.  He  has  now  revisited 
them  after  a  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  as  he 
has  an  eye  to  see  and  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  he  is 
able  to  furnish  us  with  just  the  information  which  wq 
want  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  lost  provinces. 
Mr.  Capper,  although  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  is  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  irrevocable 
determination  of  Germany  to  hold  on  to  these  prov- 
inces until  she  has  spent  her  last  mark  and  her  last 
soldier.  Neutralization  would  precipitate  war,  and 
the  great  rampart  which  the  Germans  have  erected  in 
the  Reichsland  will  never  be  willingly  surrendered  to- 
France.  "  If,  then,  it  is  vain,  and  even  absurd,'* 
says  Mr.  Capper,  "to  look  to  the  elimination  of  the- 
danger  of  a  great  war,  either  by  the  restoration  of  the 
provinces  to  France,  or  by  their  neutralization,  thus 
forming  a  buffer-State  between  the  probable  belliger- 
ents, what  alternative  remains  to  us  ?  First  and  fore- 
most, to  look  the  facts  fairly  and  squarly  in  the  face, 
and  to  realize  that  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  at  least  as 
absolute  and  in-tegral  parts  of  Germany  as  Savoy  and 
Nice  are  of  France.  When  France  and  Europe 
recognize  this  certain  truth,  we  shall  have  made  a 
first  step  toward  an  era  of  peace." 

NOW  GERMAN  IN  SYMPATHY. 

We  are  all  the  more  able  to  accept  this  postulate 
by  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Capper  brings  to  us  as  to 
the  immense  success  which  has  attended  the  German 
policy  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  Alsace,  he  says,  has  abso- 
lutely ceased  to  be  French.  The  peasants  are  not 
dissatisfied ;  the  wine  grower  profits  by  being  in- 
cluded in  the  German  Zollverein  ;  and  the  population 
generally,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  handfuls  in 
the  large  towns,  recognize  that  the  Germans  are  just 
and  conscientious  to  a  degree.  They  are  saving: 
money,  and  ^1  that  they  desire  is  to  be  left  alone. 
They  dread  war,  and  are  settling  down  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible into  contented  subjects  of  the  German  Empire.. 
The  young  men,  even  those  who  were  born  under  the 
French  government,  have  openly  asserted  that  they 
are  no  longer  Frenchmen.  Always  German  by  race, 
descent  and  language,  they  now  feel  German  not  only 
politically,  but  also  in  feeling  and  in  sympathy. 

Mr.  Capper  devotes  some  of  his  space  to  explaining 
the  modified  kind  of  Home  Rule  which  has  been 
established  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  Of  Lorraine  Mr. 
Capper  is  able  to  give  an  even  better  account.  What 
is  true  of  the  peasantry  of  Alsace  is  true  of  the 
peasantry  of  Lorraine.  But  the  German  language  is 
spreading  much  faster  in  Lorraine  than  in  Alsace. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Alsatians  stick  to" 
their  patois,  while  the  Lorrainers  have  to  learn  Ger- 
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inan,  and  the  habitual  use  of  pnre  German  is  causing 
the  Gernianization  of  Lorraine  to  proceed  much  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  Alsace.  Muhlhausen  is  the  chief 
centre  of  French  feeling  in  Alsace.  So  strong  is  this 
sentiment  that  Alsatian  recruits  when  in  German 
uniform  are  cut  by  their  friends.  The  sentiment  in 
favor  of  France  in  Alsace  Lorraine  Mr.  Capper  does 
not  rank  above  the  Jacobite  sentiment  in  Scotland  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  Burgomeister  of  Strasburg, 
wlio  is  at  the  Town  Hall  all  day.  and  every  day  re- 
ceiving citizens,  told  Mr.  Capper  that  his  French  was 
growing  quite  rusty  because  he  had  scarcely  any  occa- 
sion to  use  it.  To  complete  the  good  work  which 
Germany  has  been  engaged  in  since  the  Avar,  Mr. 
Capper  suggests  that  all  exceptional  and  repressive 
legislation  should  be  done  away  with  and  that  the 
Home  Rule  of  the  E-eichsland  should'be  developed  so 
as  to  make  the  Landes  Ausschuss  a  Landtag  like  that 
of  Prussia,  Bavaria  or  Saxony.  He  would  also  like 
to  see  Alsace  annexed  to  Baden,  and  Lorraine  to 
Prussia.  Mr.  Capper's  article  will,  no  doubt,  be  re- 
ceived with  a  howl  of  indignation  in  France. 


SOME  NATIONAL  SONGS. 

A  WRITER  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Chotgesang 
compares  the  German  Volkslied,  or  song  of  the 
people,  to  a  sweet-scented  tender  blossom  nestling 
among  moss,  and  no  one  will  deny  that  in  this  par- 
ticular realm  of  poetry  and  music  the  German  nation 
occupies  a  foremost  place.  The  last  three  numbers 
of  the  Chorgesang  contain  a  brief  history  of  the  Ger- 
man Lied. 

The   German   Lied. 

•  So  far  back  as  the  days  of  Tacitus,  the  Germans, 
says  the  writer,  were  wont  to  honor  in  song  the  noble 
deeds  of  their  heroes,  but  it  was  not  till  the  livelier 
lyrics  of  Provence  had  found  their  way  into  Germany 
that  the  Volkslied  jiroper  can  be  said  to  have  come 
into  existence.  It  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  at 
once,  however,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  peas- 
ant, the  shei)herd,  the  huntsman,  the  sailor,  the  wan- 
derer, each  came  to  have  his  own  songs  in  wliich  to 
celebrate  the  pleasures  and  bewail  the  pains  of  his 
calling.  The  mourner,  too,  turned  to  the  song  for 
comfort  and  consolation,  wliile  the  devout  found  in  it 
the  happiest  means  of  expression  for*liis  asi)irations 
and  his  prayers  to  the  tlirone  of  the  Eternal.  Thus 
each  singer  felt  tliat  the  joy  and  the  sorrow  of  his 
song  were  his  own  joy  and  liis  own  sorrow,  and  hence, 
also,  the  abundance  of  this  i)oetry  and  the  great  vari- 
ety of  its  contents  and  moods.  There  is,  in  fact,  not 
a  human  emotion  that  is  not  depicted  in  the  German 
Lied. 

LOVE    SONGS. 

In  these  HongR  the  exin'ossions  of  love  are  naturally 
aiMong  tho  most  ti^ndcr  from  innoct'iict*  to  lln»  trcni- 
hliiig  lirart  that  has  been  diHuppointed  and  drccived. 
The  Hinger  will  exju'eHH  in  gt^ntle  whisprrs  hin  longing 
for  his  choMon  one  ;  h<^  will  ninrnuir  notrs  of  dull 
'luMpair  over  breach  of  faith  ;  \w  will  pralmt  luwiuty, 
tiie  bluoeyoH,  and  ••  roHy  clunikM  red  hm  the  wine  ; "  ho 


will  call  his  beloved  *'  my  thought  by  day  and  night," 
"my  light,  my  sun,"  or  "my  soul,  my  flesh  and 
blood."  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  compares  her  to  the 
flowers — the  red  rose,  the  white  lily,  the  forget-me- 
not. 

AUF   WIEDERSEHEN  ! 

More  pathetic  is  he  at  the  bitter  hour  of  parting 
and  during  absence.  He  cannot  go  forth  on  his 
wanderings  without  looking  back  to  get  a  last 
glimpse  of  his  love  ;  and  when  he  is  far  away,  he 
recalls  the  last  evening  with  her  who  must  now  be 
working  alone  in  the  stillness  of  her  little  chamber  ; 
he  stands  at  the  \slndow  by  moonshine  and  laments 
the  distance  between  them,  and  a  longing  for  home 
goes  out  in  his  song.  He  would  fly  back,  had  be  but 
wings  ;  no  hour  passes  in  the  night  that  his  thoughts 
are  not  of  the  object  of  his  heart ;  but  when  he 
finally  does  return  his  mood  is  changed,  and  it  is 
"  with  a  w^reath  of  gay  flowers  in  his  hat  and  his 
staff  in  his  hand  "  that  he  sounds  his  new  note  of  tri- 
umph to  "smiling  Heaven,"  which  has  restored  him 
in  safety  to  "  his  treasure." 

THE  NOTE  OF  SORROW. 

The  song  does  not  always  tell  us  of  such  a  joyful 
meeting,  however.  When  "  Herr  Ulrich"  returns 
from  the  wars  ' '  singing  till  forest  and  field  echo 
with  his  song,"  he  is  interrupted  by  the  melancholy 
tolling  of  the  church  bell,  and  he  meets  a  funeral 
procession  wending  its  way  to  the  grave  with  his  be- 
loved. "  When  he  lifts  the  coffin-lid  and  the  wreath 
which  conceals  the  face  of  his  Annelis,  he  utters  not 
a  syllable,  for  his  heart  is  broken  with  a  yearning 
sorrow."  Saddest  of  all  is  the  soitow  of  the  return- 
ing lover  at  breach  of  faith  during  his  absence.  He 
wanders  through  the  meadows  plucking  the  flowers, 
and  moans,  "Were  she  only  dead!  I  could  put  a 
wreath  on.  her  grave;"  or,  "How  I  should  like  to 
lie,  then  all  would  be  still  and  at  rest." 

Schubert  and  the  Lied. 
Space  forbids  more  than  reference  to  the  songs  of 
May,  spring  and  summer,  or  to  the  charming  melodies 
composed  by  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Schumann  and 
many  other  great  masters  for  the  nature-songs  of  tlie 
l)eople.  But  mention  may  be  made  hereof  an  article 
on  Franz  Schubert  which  Antonin  Dvorak  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Century,  as  one  of  the  series  of  Gre*it 
Composers  Writtt'U  by  Tlieniselves.  According  to 
the  Bohemian  master,  Schubert  in  the  Lied  is  not 
only  the  first  in  point  of  time,  but  no  one  has  over 
surpassed  him.  With  the  Lied,  he  created  a  new 
epoch,  as  Bach  did  with  tlu<  j»iano,  and  Haydn  witli 
(he  orchestra.  All  other  song-writers  have  foUoweil 
in  his  footste]»s,  all  are  his  pupils,  and  it  is  to  his 
rii-h  tn^asure  of  .sojigs  that  we  owe,  as  a  heritage,  the 
beautiful  songs  of  such  masterM  as  Schumann,  Fraiii 
and  Hraluns.  Schubert  ci>inposeil  an»l.  aci'vMuj^uutHl. 
and  Vogl,  t\w  luinous  tt»nor,  interprt»tiHl  ami  was 
lioniiit»d.  Thus  It  cau»e  alH»ut  that  tht»t<»»  nouip*  wvrv 
gradually  made  I'auiiliar  in  Viennese  cir\l»vs  ;  but 
little  tlid  the  N'ieniuvse  thiltk  tluit  whit  th.  \  UvAt\\ 
wuM  to  create  a  now  era  in  music. 
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The  Prussian  National   Hymn. 

What  a  strange  power  slumbers  in  the  Volkslied 
and  its  music  !  How  It  can  elevate  the  mind,  touch 
the  heart,  and  kindle  in  the  soul  a  love  for  the  noble  ! 
How,  too,  when  it  sings  of  right  and  freedom,  king 
and  country,  it  will  inspire  the  people  with  courage 
and  patriotism  !  And  no  song  is  more  capable  of 
this  than  the  Prussian  National  Hymn,  anent  which 
the  Daheim  furnishes  some  interesting  information. 

On  Decetmber  17  last  this  well-known  song  cele- 
brated the  centenary  of  its  publication.  It  was  after 
the  return'to  the  Prussian  capital  of  Field  Marshal 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  after  his  successful 
engagements  with  the  French  at  Pirmasens  and 
Kaiserslautern  in  Bavaria,  that  there  appeared  in  the 
Spenersche  Zeitung  of  December  17,  1793,  a  poem  en- 
titled "Berliner  Volksgesang."  It  was  signed  "  Sr." 
and  had  "  Heil  Dir  im  Siegerkranz  !  "  as  the  opening 
words.  The  poem  had  been  sent  to  the  paper  by  Dr. 
Balthasar  Gerhard  Schumacher,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  signing  his  Latin  translations  "  Sutor  "  or 
"  Sr.,"  but  he  was  not  the  writer. 

THE   QUESTION   OF  AUTHORSHIP. 

The  real  author  was  a  German  Protestant  clergy- 
man, Heinrich  Harries  (1767-1802),  and  the  hymn  first 
appeared  in  its  original  form  in  the  Flensbiirger 
Wochenblatt  of  January  27,  1790,  as  a  "  Song  for  the 
Danish  Subjects  to  Sing  on  the  Birthday  of  Their 
King."  In  1873,  Dr.  Ochmann  took  up  the  question 
of  authorship  and  established  Harrie's  claims,  while 
Dr.  Wolfram  succeeded  in  proving  that  Schumacher, 
at  any  rate,  was  not  the  original  writer.  The  last 
two  verses  of  Harrie's  song  had  reference  to  Danish 
affairs,  and  were  therefore  omitted  by  Schumacher, 
but  in  1801  Schumacher  published  another  version, 
also  adding  two  verses,  and  the  song  in  its  newer 
form  was  published  with  the  melody  arranged  for 
four  voices  by  Hurka.  The  Daheim  of  December  16, 
1893,  gives  Schumacher's  two  versions  ;  and  on  April 
21,  1894,  returns  to  the  subject,  and  adds  the  first 
five  vei-ses  of  Harrie's  x^^^m.  Verses  two  and  three 
are  exactly  identical  with  the  corresponding  verses  of 
Schumacher,  and  the  similarity  between  the  two 
poets  in  the  remaining  X)arts  proves  conclusively 
enough  that  Schumacher,  in  his  altered  version,  was 
only  printing  the  work  of  an  earlier  imitator  of 
"  God  Save  the  King."  Excei)t  in  the  melody  and 
the  rhythm,  "  Heil  Dir  im  Siegerkranz  1 "  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  English  "  God  Save  the  King  ;" 
and  we  now  see  that  originally  it  was  not  dedicated 
to  the  Prussian  ruler,  but  was  written  in  honor  of  a 
Danish  sovereign. 

THE  MELODY. 

More  curious  is  the  story  of  the  melody,  about 
which  the  Daheim  of  June  9  has  an  interesting  note. 
The  writer  refers  to  a  volume  published  at  Paris  and 
bearing  tlie  title,  **  Souvenirs  de  la  Marquise  de 
Cr6quy  de  1710a  1803."  It  contains  a  strange  declara- 
tion made  by  three  old  ladies  of  the  convent  of  Saint 
Cyr.  The  document,  which  was  signed  on  September 
19,  1819,  Ih  qnoUid  in  full.     It  sets  forth  that  the  three 


undersigned  have  been  requested  to  write  down  what 
they  know  of  an  old  motet,  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  an  English  melody.  The  said  melody,  they  con- 
tinue, is  the  same  as  that  which  they  had  often  heard 
in  their  community,  where  it  had  been  preserved  tra- 
ditionally since  the  days  of  Louis  XIV,  the  founder  of 
the  convent.  It  was  composed  by  Baptiste  Lully, 
and  at  the  convent  it  was  the  custom  for  all  the  girls 
fo  sing  it  in  unison  every  time  Louis  XIV  visited  Ihe 
chapel.  It  has  also  been  sung  on  the  occasion  or  a 
visit  from  Louis  XVI  and  his  queen  in  1779,  and  every 
one  in  the  house  was  familiar  with  the  song  and  the 
music.  The  ladies  are  quite  certain  that  the  melody 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  is  called  English. 
As  to  the  words,  they  state  that  they  have  always 
been  instructed  that  Madame  de  Brinon,  a  principal 
of  the  convent,  wrote  them,  and  that  the  poem  dates 
from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.    The  text  runs : 

Grand  Dieu  !  sanvez  le  Roy  ! 
Grand  Dieu  !  sauvez  le  Roy  I 

Vengez  le  Roy  ! 
Que  tou jours  glorieux 

Louis  victorieux 

Voye  ses  ennemis 

Tou  jours  sourais. 
Grand  Dieu  !  sauvez  le  Roy  ! 
Grand  Dieu  !  sauvez  le  Roy  ! 

Vive  le  Roy  ! 

THE  SONG    OF    THE  PRUSSIANS. 

Last  year  was  the  centenary  of  another  well-known 
song  and  little-known  poet.  According  to  the  Da- 
heim, Bernhard  Thiersch  was  born  on  April  26,  1793, 
and  was  the  author  of  "  Ich  bin  ein  Preusse,"  which 
was  written  in  1830  for  the  King's  birthday  celebra- 
tion at  Halberstadt.  It  was  first  sung  to  the  melody 
"  Wo  Muth  und  Kraft  in  deutscher  Seele  flammen," 
but  the  music  now  in  use  is  the  composition  by  Nei- 
thardt. 

Two    Thurlngrian   Volkslieder. 

The  German  wanderers'  songs  and  travelers'  songs 
are  almost  unique.  Elise  Polko,  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Gartenlatib,  tells  a  touching  story  in  connec- 
tion with  "Der  Wanderer"  and  "Ach,  wie  ist's 
moglich,"  two  Thuringian  songs  known  all  the  world 
over.  "  Der  Wanderer  "  was  composed  in  1837  by 
Friedrich  Briickner,  father  of  Oskar  Bruckner,  the 
'cellist,  and  "  Ach,  wie  ist's  moglich"  was  the  com- 
position of  Briickner's  friend,  Kantor  Johann  Ludwig 
Bohner,  both  of  Erfurt. 

In  May,  1849,  Wagner  had  to  make  his  escape  from 
Dresden,  and  he  arrived  at  Erfurt  on  his  way  to  Paris, 
to  be  conducted  across  the  frontier  by  Briickner  and 
Bohner.  As  he  was  being  accompanied  through  the 
streets  in  the  moonlight,  he  stopped  suddenly  to  listen 
to  some  female  voices  singing  **  Ach,  wie  ist's  mo- 
glich," and  to  the  horror  of  his  friends  would 
not  budge  till  ho  had  heard  the  last  note.  "  I 
know  the  melody,"  he  said.  "  It  is  sung  everywhere. 
Let  me  hear  every  line.  What  a  beautiful  parting 
song  !     I  wish  I  liad  composed  it  1  " 

As  he  took  his  seat  in  the  close  vehicle  that  was 
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waiting  impatiently  to  take  him  further  on  his  jour- 
oey,  a  soft  voice  started  *'  The  Wanderer  : " 

Wenn  ich  den  AVandrer  frage  : 

Wo  willst  du  hill  ?— 
and  all  joined  in  the  refrain  : 

Nach  Hause,  nach  Hause  ! 
But  at  the  last  line  : 

Hab'  keiiie  Heimat  mehr  ! 
a  cnoking  voice  called  out  "  Da  capo!"  Then  the 
horses  started,  and  as  the  party  passed  out  into  the 
moonlight,  and  that  lament* 'Hab'  keine  Heimat 
mehr  !  "  (I  have  no  home  now  ! )  became  fainter  and 
fainter,  the  lonely  fugitive  buried  his  face  in  the  cush- 
ions and  wept  bitterly. 

"THE  CANOPY  SONG." 

Very  different  is  the  merry  *'  Kanapee-Lied,"  whose 
liistory  Max  Friedlanger  endeavors  to  trace  in  No.  2 
of  the  Vierteljahrschrift  ji'ir  Musikivissenschaft.  Few 
German  popular  songs,  he  says,  have  attained  such 
a  venerable  age  or  enjoyed  such  wide  popularity,  it 
being  sung  by  •  students  and  workmen  all  over  Ger- 
many and  in  German  Austria  and  German  Switzer- 
land. Its  survival  is  entirely  due  to  oral  transmis- 
sion, for  it  is  not  included  in  any  of  the  present  col- 
lections of  national  songs,  nor  has  it  been  printed  in 
any  Commer's-book  during  the  last  century.  Witte- 
kind  has  imitated  the  metre  in  his  "  Krambambuli- 
Lied"  (1745),  and  Koromandel  in  his  "Doris  Knd 
Dorothee."  Till  the  middle  of  our  century  the  melody 
of  the  "Kanapee-Lied"  was  identical  with  that  of 
the  "  Krarabambuli-Lied,"  but  a  few  decades  ago  the 
"Kanapee-Lied''  assumed  a  new  form,  and  was  set 
to  a  new  melody. 

"The  Star-Spangled   Banner." 

From  the  German  "  Canopy  Song  "  to  the  American 
"*' Star-Spangled  Banner"  is  a  far  cry.  It  is  Mr.  John 
C.  Carpenter  who  tells,  in  the  Century  for  July,  how 
this  song  came  to  be  written,  and  he  says  that  of  all 
national  airs  this  breathes  the  purest  patriotism  : 
"Those  of  England,  Russia,  and  Austria  are  based 
upon  a  sentimental  loyalty,  long  outgrown  by  this 
agrarian  and  practical  age,  '  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,'  while  it  is  animated,  i)atri()tic,  defiant, 
neither  cringes  nor  boasts ;  it  is  as  national  in  its 
spirit  as  it  is  adequate  in  the  expression  of  tliat 
^spirit." 

Francis  Scott  Key,  the  author,  was  a  practicing 
lawyer  in  Washington  who  had  a  liking  for  the  mili- 
tary profession,  and  who  therefore  became  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Smith.  It  was  during  the  British 
invasion,  in  1814,  that  tlu;  famous  song  was  written. 
K<;y,  who  luid  been  taken  i)risoiH'r  by  the  British, 
watched  from  an  enemy's  ship  the  attack  on  Balti- 
more. Tin;  British,  thinking  tlicinsclvt'S  saff,  avoidr*! 
Fort  McHrnry,  but  in  doing  so  frll  und«'r  the  guns  of 
i\u)  Lazaretto  on  the  opiuwite  side  of  the  channel.  In 
i\u'  long  niglit  wliicli  followed,  Key  could  h-arn  noth- 
ing of  the  fortunes  of  the  fight  ;  but  in  the  morning, 
whfm  lie  waH  Htniining  hin  eyoH  to  him»  which  Hag 
floated  over  tlie  ranipartM,  he  was  a]»le  to  discern 
tfliiidy  the  American  fhi^  mIIII  protnllv  dt  liaMl,  and    in 


that    supreme    moment    was    \yritten    "The    Star- 
Spangled  Banner.  " 

CROMWELL,  CREATOR  OF  THE  FIRST  CAVALRY 
SOLDIER. 

' '  '^r^HE  creation  of  the  first  cavalry  soldier "  is 
X  the  result  of  Captain  Oliver  Cromwell's 
memorable  resolve  to  "get  men  of  a  spirit  that  is 
likely  to  go  on,  as  far  as  gentlemen  will  go."  Such 
is  the  opening  statement  of  the  very  interesting 
sketch  in  Macmillan's  of  "  The  Beginnings  of  the 
British  Army  (the  Cavalry)."  As  an  illustration  of 
the  elementary  condition  of  cavalry  drill  when 
Cromwell  began  his  task,  one  quaint  instruction  is 
cited :  "If  your  horse  be resty so  as  he  cannot  be  put 
forwards,  then  let  one  take  a  cat  tied  by  the  tail  to  a 
long  pole  ;  and  when  he  [the  horse]  goes  backward, 
thrust  the  cat  within  his  tail  where  she  may  claw 
him  ;  and  forget  not  to  threaten  your  horse  with  a 
terrible  noise.  Or  otherwise  take  a  hedgehog,  and 
tie  him  strait  by  one  of  his  feet  inside  of  the  horse's 
tail,  that  so  he  [the  hedgehog]  may  squeal  and  prick 
him." 

"  Firearms  were  the  rage  of  the  day  ;  "  the  sword 
was  '  •  qiiite  a  secondary  consideration  ;  *'  lances  were 
out  of  fashion.  The  writer  goes  on  to  destroy  some 
pet  illusions  about  the  famous  Rupert  charge.  He 
says:  "The  ordinary  cavalry  attack  was  delivered 
by  ranks  ;  each  rank  fired  its  two  pistols  and  tiled  or 
countermarched  to  the  rear,  leaving  the  next  rank  to 
do  likewise.  Anything  more  remote  from  •  sliock 
action  '  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

"At  Marston  Moor.  .  .  .  Rupert  attacked 
Cromwell  in  front  and  flank,  with  the  result  that 
l)oth  sides  '  stood  at  sword's  point  a  pretty  while 
hacking  one  another,'  and  evidently  doing  each  other 
little  harm  ;  till  Cromwell's  men,  probably  from 
superior  discipline,  at  last  broke  through. 

THE  TRUTH   ABOUT  RUPERT'S  CHARGE. 

"  Nor  does  it  seem  to  us  that  we  are  quite  correct 
in  looking  upon  Rupert  as  a  kind  of  Murat,  as  the 
usual  fashion  is.  Take  for  instance  liis  attack  at 
Naseby.  He  advanced  up  a  slight  incline,  and  he 
•  came  fast '  as  we  are  expressly  told,  probably  at  a  trot. 
Ireton.  who  was  opposed  to  him,  also  advanced  down 
the  hill.  On  seeing  him  Rupert  halted,  thus  giving 
Ireton  the  cha*ice  of  plunging  down  upon  him  with 
irresistible  force.  But  Iret(^n  also  halted  in  his  turn. 
j»artly  on  account  of  '  the  disadvantage  of  the  ground, 
])artly  tt)  allow  some  of  his  trot^ps  to  recover  their 
stations.'  Had  Ru])ert  continued  Ids  advance  ho 
wouhl  have  found  lrt>ton  in  disorder  ;  but  as  it  was 
lie  gave  him  timetoget  his  trtK>ps  togetlu>r.  Then  ho 
charged  Ireton  and  n)ute«l  him.  .  .  .  Altogether  it 
.seems  to  us  certain  that  cavalry  iharges,  in  the  s*»n!*«» 
of  swift,  HuddtMi  onslauglit.  wert»  tht»  excoptii>n  in  tlio 
Civil  War. 

"Of  the  British  cavalry  soldier,  us  CromwoU  ori>j 
inally  nnidt*  liim,  we   Hhouhl  H<H»k  our   idt^HM   hot   in 
nindern  jiictures  which  nulkt^  a  cavulrv  Ui'lton  of  iho 
Civil  Wii  a,  h.udlong  a  mat''-'    t-  the  chari;^' i»f  tht* 
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Greys  at  Waterloo,  but  in  the  old  pictures  of  Wouver- 
mans,  where  the  cavaliers  caracole  about  firing  pistols 
in  each  other's  faces.  The  writer  concludes  with  a 
lively  picture  of  the  new  model  trooper  in  his  new  red 
coat  faced  with  his  colonel's  colors,  his  great  boots 
and  huge  clinking  spurs  ;  a  soldier  before  all  things 
in  spite  of  the  text  on  his  lips.  It  seems  a  far  cry  from 
this  light  cavalryman  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  hussar  of  the  present  day,  yet  they  may  not  be  so 
distant  after  all.'' 

THE  BUILDING  OF  A  BATTLESHIP. 

ALBERT  FRANKLIN  MATTHEWS  describes 
in  an  article,  "The  Evolution  of  the  Battle- 
ship," in  the  July  Century,  the  great  shipyards  of  the 
Cramps,  where  our  monster  sea  dragons  are  hatched 
out.     Mr.  Matthews  says  : 

THE   CRAMP  SHIP  YARD. 

"The  Cramp  shipyard  has  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  water-front.  Along  this  frontage  are  ships 
in  various  stages  of  construction,  some  on  the  stocks 
and  some  in  the  water,  illustrating  almost  every  step 
in  the  building  of  a  vessel.  Here,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  yard,  is  an  acre  or  more  of  punching-machines, 
enormous  contrivances  that,  as  they  close  their  jaws, 
witn  their  ungainly  teeth  bite  out  holes  for  rivets  in 
the  plates  and  frames  as  easily  as  a  farmer's  wife 
takes  out  the  core  of  an  apple.  Over  there  is  a  steel 
checker-board  frame  into  which  big  pins  are  set  in  a 
curve.  Against  the  inns,  stalwart  sledge-swingers, 
half-naked,  bend  the  cherry-red  frames  and  plates,  as 
they  are  slid  out  of  the  furnace,  into  the  shapes  they 
must  assume  for  use  in  the  vessels.  Here  is  a  great 
row  of  blacksmith  forges.  Over  there  is  a  building 
where  a  dozen  monster  boilers  are  in  construction, 
and  where  a  traveling  crane  lifts  and  moves  them  as 
easily  as  a  hotel  porter  does  big  trunks.  Here  are 
big  ship-engines,  some  set  up  and  some  taken  down. 
Here  are  foundries  where  manganese-bronze  screws 
itre  cast,  and  where  brass  and  iron  are  fashioned  into 
a  thousand  forms.  Here  is  the  great  mold-loft  where 
every  line  in  the  ship  is  laid  down,  and  from  which 
wooden  counteri>arts  of  the  vessels  are  made  before 
the  steel  Cv:;nstruction  begins.  Here  are  the  wood- 
working shops,  the  gun  factory,  the  great  store- 
house, and  there  is  the  floating  derrick  that  can  pick 
up  a  seventy-ton  boiler,  move  it  300  feet,  lift  it  high 
in  the  air,  and  x^lace  it  in  a  ship  in  thirty  minutes, 
with  as  careful  an  adjustment  as  a  watchmaker  uses 
in  fitting  a  movement  in  its  place.  And  here  are 
0,000  men  eiriployed  in  various  cajjacities — machin- 
istH,  woofl- workers,  molders,  and  perhajjs  most  no- 
ticeable of  m11,  riveters  in  sets  of  three,  one  njan  to 
h<;ld  a  big  slfdge  against  the  red-hot  rivet,  and  two, 
one  a  right-lianded  worker  and  the  other  left-handed, 
to  pound  it  until  it  beftomes  a  part  of  tfie  ship.  So 
the  work  gof;H  on  until  after  about  two  years  the 
whip  that  existed  only  in  specifications  becomes  a  liv- 
ing t}iinj<. 

"In  putting  this  ship  togfither  the  same  methods 
are  used  aH  in  a  merchantman.     The  keel  is  first  laid 


on  big  blocks,  arranged  at  intervals  of  about  three 
feet,  on  an  incline  of  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  to 
a  foot,  so  as  to  give  the  requisite  pitch  in  launching. 
The  Paris  had  an  incline  of  half  an  inch  to  the  foot, 
but  for  the  battleships,  which  are  shorter  and  nearly 
as  heavy,  a  steeper  incline  is  required.  After  the 
keel  is  laid  the  two  frames  in  the  centre  of  the  boat  are 
put  up,  and  then  others  fore  and  aft  follow  until  the 
stern-post  and  ram  are  fixed  into  place.  The  plates 
on  the  sides  are  riveted  on,  and  it  is  not  until  the  hull 
is  half  finished  that  we  notice  a  radical  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  hull  of  the  merchantman.  Then  we 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  protective  deck.  This 
is  a  turtle-back  of  steel  from  three  to  four  inches 
thick  reaching  from  side  to  side,  and  in  most  naval 
vessels  from  bow  to  stern.  At  the  sides  it  extends 
about  three  feet  below  the  water  line.  Below  this 
deck  are  the  engines,  boilers,  and  a  spare  steering  ap- 
paratus. If  a  shot  could  get  through  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  it  might  kill  men — that  is  to  be  expected  in 
warfare — but  it  musf  pass  through  this  sloping  inner 
deck  of  steel  before  it  can  disable  the  vital  parts  of 
the  vessel.  It  is  this  protective  deck  that  makes  val- 
uable the  cruisers  that  at  present  constitute  the  main 
strength  of  our  navy.  A  shot  might  go  through  their 
pasteboard  sides  easily,  but  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  the  engines  would  be  disabled  in  an  engage- 
ment. It  is  on  this  protective  deck  that  the  steel  fort 
of  the  Indiana  rests.  From  the  ends  of  the  redoubt 
this  protective  deck  runs  fore  and  aft,  to  bow  and 
stern,  and  if  all  this  frail  part  of  the  vessel  were  shot 
away,  the  ship  could  still  float  and  fight. 

LAUNCHING  DAY. 

"  So  the  building  goes  on  until  the  launching  day 
comes,  and  two  broad  ways  are  built  up  against  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  keel  blocks  on  which  it 
has  been  resting  are  knocked  away.  In  the  launch 
of  the  Indiana  Mr.  Nixon  ran  a  row  of  electric  lights 
beneath  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  adding  another  in- 
novation to  the  details  of  American  shipbuilding. 
Each  launching  way  consists  of  upper  and  lower 
planking,  between  which  is  spread  thousands  of 
pounds  of  the  best  tallow.  At  the  bow  of  the  boat 
these  upper  and  lower  i)lanks  are  clamped  together, 
and  when  all  is  ready  they  are  sawed  apart  and  the 
vessel  starts.  The  upper  part  of  the  ways  slides  into 
the  water  with  the  vessel,  and  the  lower  part  with 
the  smoking  hot  tallow  remains  stationary.  A  launch 
in  these  days  is  so  smooth  and  so  soon  ended,  rarely 
occupying  more  than  twelve  seconds  from  start  to 
finish,  that  one  scarcely  realizes  its  difficulties.  Three 
things  are  absolutely  necessary  :  It  must  be  on  time, 
when  the  tidal  water  is  higlujst  ;  it  must  be  of  smart 
speed,  so  as  not  to  stick  on  its  downward  journey  to 
the  water  ;  and  it  must  be  accomplished  without 
straining.  So  complex  a  thing  is  a  launch  that  the 
careful  engineer-in-charge  is  able  to  estimate  the 
strain  on  every  part  of  the  vessel  for  every  position  it 
occui)i<;s,  at  intervals  of  one  foot,  on  its  way  down 
the  incline.  There  is  one  sui)reme  moment.  It  is 
when  the  vessel  is  nearly  two-thirds  in  tlic  water. 
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The  buoyancy  of  the  water  raises  the  vessel  and 
throws  its  weight  on  its  shoulders.  Here  is  where 
the  greatest  danger  of  straining  comes,  and  should 
the  ways  break  down,  the  vessel  would  be  ruined,  a 
matter  of  nearly  |2, 000, 000  in  a  ship  like  the  Indiana 
when  it  was  launched," 

CLEAR  AIMS  IN  EDUCATION. 
Research  the  Vital    Spirit  of  Teaching. 

THE  Forum  signalizes  the  month  of  great  educa- 
tional conferences  and  discussions  in  the 
United  States  by  the  publication  of  three  articles 
dealing  with  living  problems  in  pedagogics.  Presi- 
dent G.  Stanley  Hall  leads  off  with  a  plea  for  uni- 
versitv  methods,  the  saving  element  of  w^hich  he  char- 
acterizes by  the  one  word,  research. 

' '  Research  has  always  been  the  touchstone  upon 
which  the  value  of  university  work  was  tested.  This 
relentless  inquiry  has  been  pursued  more  exclusively 
by  professors  with  less  co- operation  from  advanced 
students  than  the  present  demands.  But  nothing  has 
been  exempt.  God  and  the  existence  of  the  external 
world  have  been  investigated,  and  the  universe  evolved 
from  pure  thought,  being,  ego,  will,  cosmic  gas  ;  and 
even  absurdities  have  had  free  scope.  Never  has 
the  world  seen  such  burning  and  all-sided  curiosity. 
What  is  matter,  soul,  type,  idea?  How  and  why  did 
they  come  to  be  ?  What  are  all  the  forms  of  knowl- 
edge abstractly  possible  for  thought,  and  of  exist- 
ence possible  for  being?  What  is  the  essence  of  life, 
love,  freedom,  duty,  law,  state,  religion?  All  the  old 
forms  of  laws  and  belief  men  had  lived  by  were  up- 
turned and  every  possibility  explored  in  quest  of 
deeper  foundations.  But  the  most  perfect  liberty 
was  never  more  perfectly  vindicated  by  its  fruits.  In 
all  this  ferment  shallow  and  bad  ideas  have  died,  and 
truth  has  come  to  new  power.  While  weak  men 
have  passed  through  a  period  of  confusion,  and  some 
have  grown  sterile,  strong  natures  have  only  struck 
deeper  root." 

The   Ideal  Training  of   an  American   Boy. 

Thomas  Davidson  advances  some  radical  ideas  on 
the  education  of  American  youth.  His  advocacy  of 
private  schools  will  seem  rather  un-American  to 
many  ;  but  there  is  much  good  sense  in  what  he  says 
regarding  the  advantages  of  travel : 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of 
carefully  managed  travel  for  young  Americans.  Our 
distance  from  other  peoples,  and  the  rarity  of  our  op- 
portunities for  seeing  foreign  life,  coupled  with  a  cer- 
tain supercilious  insularity  inherited  from  England, 
impart  to  us  a  kin<l  of  i)rovincialiHni  which  is  not  only 
unpleasant  socially,  but  also  detrimental  to  moral 
autoMoiiiy.  FoHiign  trav<'I  in  early  life  does  away 
Willi  this  and  renders  the  American  truly  cosmoijoli- 
tan,  aH  ho  ought  to  be.  But  it  doeu  much  more  than 
this.  It  offers  <)i»p<)itimiti(fH  for  a  study  of  human 
hihtory  in  all  its  de[)urtnirntH,-  tdhiiic,  social,  politi- 
cal, iriduHtrial,  umihetic,  reliKiouH,— hucIi  um  nothing 
♦jIho  ('(juM  give.  It  inipaitM  to  foreign  litenihire, 
ancient  and  nio<l(M  II,  u  ineaning  and   a   renlity  which 


it  can  never  attain  in  a  school  room.  How  different 
is  "  The  Odyssey  "  read  on  the  shores  of  the  ^gean, 
"  The  Oresteia  "  read  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre  in  Ath- 
ens or  on  the  acropolis  of  Mycenae,  the  Platonic 
*'  Phaedo"  read  in  the  "  prison  of  Socrates,"  the  odes 
of  Horace  read  on  the  hills  behind  Subiaco,  or  the 
orations  of  Cicero  read  in  sight  of  the  Roman  Forum, 
from  what  they  are  when  read  as  parsing  exercises  in 
the  school  of  a  "crammer"  for  Harvard  or  Yale  ! 
And  how  different  is  even  the  Bible  when  read  in 
Judea  from  what  it  is  elsewhere  !  But  travel  does 
yet  more  :  it  allows  boys  to  see,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  the  great  products  of 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  art,  to  exercise  them- 
selves in  foreign  languages,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  scenes  of  great  historic  events,  and,  last 
but  not  least,  to  obtain  that  individual  attention 
which  is  so  essential  to  true  culture,  and  so  difficult 
to  give  in  large  schools.  This  last  advantage  alone, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  balance  in 
favor  of  tutorial  over  school  education.  A  large 
school  is  nearly  always  a  hot-house  of  mediocrity  in 
scholarship  and  philistinism  in  morals." 

Will  the  Co-educated   Co-educate  Their 
Children  ? 

Professor  Martha  Foote  Crow  gives  the  result  of 
an  inquiry  instituted  among  women  graduates  of  co- 
educational colleges  with  a  view  to  learning  whether 
or  not  they  will  be  willing  to  have  their  own  sons 
and  daughters  trained  in  a  like  environment.  A  very 
large  majority  answered  affirmatively. 

*'  A  fair  summing  up  of  the  opinions  expressed  in 
the  letters  of  these  thoughtful  women  would  seem 
to  be  that  co-education  in  its  ideal  form  offers  the 
best  advantages  to  both  men  and  women,  intellect- 
ually, socially,  morally  and  physically  ;  but  that,  be- 
cause of  the  imperfect  development  of  human  beings, 
this  ideal  form  nowhere  exists  as  yet ;  that,  imder 
present  conditions,  there  are  serious  difficulties  under 
both  systems,  but  that  these  difficulties  are  morelikely 
to  be  advantageously  met  in  the  long  run  under  the  sys- 
tem of  co-education  than  in  separate  schools.  Pi'ob- 
ably  all  the  ladies  addressed  would,  if  directly  asked, 
agree  that  it  is  well,  in  the  present  still  transitional 
state  of  the  history,  that  all  ex])erinients  should  bt> 
tried  ;  that  the  separate  and  the  co-ordinate,  the  frtH^ 
and-oasy  and  the  supervised — every  form  and  varia- 
tion— should  be  brought  forth,  until  wo  prove  all 
things  and  are  able  to  hoUl  fast  that  which  is  lH»st. 
Surely  we  are  going  slowly  enough  for  thorough  teeit- 
ing,  as  many,  many  women  know  to  their  Si»rrow  ; 
ytit  the  gain  may  be  in  the  end  more  ct»rtaiu  t\>r  the 
delay.  A  chivalrous  gentleman  oncesaid  that  rather 
than  see  ont*  w»>nian  li>se  Iut  ftnninine  l»UH>ni  lu»  wouUl 
havi*  all  wonu»n  swept  out  t>f  colh-go  halls.  In  answer 
to  this  it  might  Ih>  said  that  if,  through  the  prtw^iuv 
ot  women  in  univ»*rsity  halls,  many  g«*neratlv»ns  of 
men  art»  nunU^  ti>  have  a  nohler  regaitl.  iu»t  only  fv»r 
the  women  that  are  dear  ti>  theui,  lull  aUo  fur  woman- 
kind in  g«<n«^ral,  f»»r  the  ld«<al  n\  '  ''  ^  » 
l>o«li«<(l,  and  if,  throUKh  this  h  •- 
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ing  of  their  natures,  they  come  to  see  that  a  scheme  of 
life  that,  as  now  all  over  the  world,  sacrifices  a  certain 
portion  of  womankind  in  order  to  keep  others  in 
cloistered  possession,  is  unchivalrous  and  vicious  to 
the  last  degree  and  must  be  abolished, — then'perhaps 
the  mannishness  of  a  few  at  the  start  will  be  forgiven. 
But  it  is  not  contemplated  that  any  one's  bloom  shall 
be  sacrificed.  There  are  indications  enough  to  war- 
rant an  opinion  that  this  is  not  necessary.  And  there- 
fore we  can  proceed  the  more  joyously." 


NIKOLA  TESLA   AND  HIS  WORKS. 

IN  the  New  Science  Review  Lieut.  F.  Jarvis  Patten 
gives  a  sketch  of  Nikola  Tesla,  together  with  a 
short  account  of  what  this  distinguished  young  scien- 
tific investigator  and  inventor  has  accomplished.  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  Tesla  into  the  scientific  field,  we 
learn  from  Lieutenant  Patten  that  out  of  both  pure 
theory  and  physical  research  the  general  conclusion 
had  been  arrived  at  ''  that  all  manifestations  of  energy 
are  but  the  different  tangible  or  apparent  evidences 
of  one  and  the  same  force  ;  that  all  energy,  whatever 
its  form  of  manifestation,  is  simply  molecular  agita- 
tion of  greater  or  less  degree.''  This  being  true,  it 
follows  that  heat  and  light  are  merely  the  results  of 
molecular  agitation,  and  could  this  agitation  be  set 
up  by  purely  mechanical  means,  heat  or  light  would 
result.  Tesla  conceived  the  bold  idea  that  by  causing 
matter  to  pass  to  the  stage  of  luminoiis  vibration, 
without  remaining  for  any  appreciable  time  in  the 
stage  of  heat  vibration,  it  would  produce  light  with- 
out heat ;  and,  says  Lieutenant  Patten,  "  so  near  has 
he  come  to  the  practical  acccomplishment  of  this  con- 
ception that  he  has  set  the  scientific  minds  of  all 
Europe  thinking,  and  placed  his  name  beside  that  of 
Hertz." 

HIS    BEGINNINGS. 

Tesla  was  born  in  Herzegovina,  near  the  western 
borderland  of  Turkey,  and  in  early  youth  was  a 
pupil  of  the  government  schools  where  he  lived.  His 
twenty-third  year  found  him  in  Paris,  whither  he 
had  come  to  study  engineering  at  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique.  From  this  school  he  went  to  the  Edison  Sta- 
tion in  Paris  as  an  engineer,  and  later  to  the  celebrated 
laboratory  near  Orange,  N.  J.  He  remained  with 
Mr.  Edison  for  several  years,  but  having  many  ideas 
that  he  wished  to  develop  independently,  he  left  that 
emx)loy,  and  has  since  conducted  a  lal)oratory  of  his 
own  in  New  York,  which  has  been  devoted  purely  to 
physical  research  and  scientific  investigation. 

"  Mr,  Tesla  started  with  the  idea  of  setting  matter 
into  vibration  at  a  rate  approximating  that  of  light 
(some  twr>  and  a  half  milhoris  a  second),  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  under  such  violent  molecular  airitation 
it  would  emit  light.  He  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in 
oT^tairiing  so  high  a  rate,  )mt  a  mucli  lower  one  pro- 
duced H<^;me  very  surj>rising  luminous  effects.  The 
general  plan  at  first  was  this :  To  constru(jt  an  alter- 
nating f-nrnnt  dynaTDO  t})at  would  produce  this  high 
rate  of  current  alternation  or  pulsation.  This  cur- 
rent, now  known  as  the  '  high  frequency '  curretjt, 


will  cause  luminous  effects  in  different  media.  Thus, 
in  a  darkened  room,  a  bare  copper  wire  conveying 
such  a  current  will  be  seen  to  glow,  and  vacuum 
tubes  will  shine  brightly,  as  a  result  of  a  molecular 
bombardment  or  agitation  of  the  ether  atoms,  when 
such  a  current  is  sent  through  them  under  very  high 
pressure— the  very  high  electro  motive  force  of  sev- 
eral hundred  thousands  of  volts  being  used  in  most 
of  his  experiments  of  this  character.  The  dynamo 
method  for  getting  very  high  frequencies  was  soon 
'abandoned  as  inadequate,  and  the  oscillatory  discharge 
of  a  Leyden  jar  or  plate  condensers  was  substituted. 
This  answered  much  better,  although  the  frequency 
was  then  an  unknown  quantity  and  quite  beyond 
control ;  and  this  departure  led  to  the  discovery  of 
some  very  beautiful  electro-static  effects,  which  are 
still  being  pushed  by  many  investigators  with  the 
hope  of  arriving  at  some  result  of  commercial  value." 

HIS    INVESTIGATIONS. 

"  Mr.  Tesla  claims  that  all  electric  and  magnetic 
effects  are  traceable  to  the  action  of  electro-static 
molecular  forces,  and  in  confirmation  of.  this  theory 
he  produces  what  appears  to  be  a  veritable  flame  by 
the  action  of  electro-statically  charged  molecules  of 
gas.  A  flame  is  actually  shown  issuing  from  the  tip 
of  a  wand,  or  from  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  which 
flame  is  devoid  of  heat,  and  by  it  no  material  is  con- 
sumed. Perhaps  the  most  surprising  of  the  new 
facts  elicited  from  his  investigations  is  that  the 
shock  due  to  these  very  high  voltage  and  high  fre- 
quency currents  can  be  supported  by  a  person  with- 
out any  serious  inconvenience.  He  passes  a  current 
of  200,000  volts  through  his  body  with  perfect  im- 
punity, whereas  one  of  2,000  volts  will  produce 
almost  certain  death  from  even  a  momentary  shock. 
In  one  experiment,  two  wires  are  stretched  parallel 
to  each  other  across  the  room.  When  given  the  high 
tension  current  they  emit  streams  of  light,  or  brush 
discharges  so  profusely  that  light  enough  is  pro- 
duced to  distinguish  objects  in  the  room.  If  the 
wires  are  bent  into  concentric  hoops,  one  inside  the 
other  in  the  same  plane,  the  annular  space  between 
them  is  filled  with  streamers  that  make  a  sheet  of 
flame  a  yard  or  more  in  area. 

"  Mr.  Tesla  is  viewed  by  some  as  an  impractical 
inventor — a  mere  visionary  enthusiast — but  this  is 
hardly  fair  to  one  who  has  built  up  an  entirely  novel 
method  for  the  experimental  investigation  of  phys- 
ical phenomena.  This  method,  with  its  vast  array 
of  beautiful  experiments,  is  original,  and  goes  some 
steps  beyond  any  point  reached  by  i)revious  work  in 
the  same  line.  There  seems  to  be  little  of  practical 
value  in  it  for  the  electrical  engineer." 

To  the  practical  man  of  electricity  Mr.  Tesla 
stands  as  the  inventor  of  the  rotary  field  motor, 
which  he  brought  forth  in  1888.  Some  idea  of  the 
imi)ortance  of  this  discovery  may  bo  had  when  it  is 
known  that  the  largest  electrical  enterprise  in  the 
world,  the  50,000  horse-power  plant  for  sending  the 
Niagara  wat(!r  pow(^r  to  Buffalo  and  other  distant 
towns,  will  use  the  multiphaHO  system  that  Tesla  an- 
nounced to  the  world  through  this  motor. 
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THE    FORUM. 

THE  article  on  the  A.  P.  A.,  as  well  as  the  educational 
symposium,  are  reviewed  in  another  department. 

carlyle's  place  in  literature. 

Frederic  Harrison  begins  a  series  of  ' '  Studies  of  the 
Great  Victorian  Writers,"  with  an  essay  on  "Carlyle's 
Place  in  Literature."  With  the  thought  expressed  in  this 
paragraph  most  readers  will  be  likely  to  agree:  "It  is 
perilous  for  any  man,  however  consummate  be  his  genius, 
to  place  himself  on  a  solitary  rock  apart  from  all  living 
men  and  defiant  of  all  before  him,  as  the  sole  source  of 
truth  out  of  his  own  inner  consciousness.  It  is  fatal  to  any 
man,  however  noble  his  own  spirit,  to  look  upon  this  earth 
as '  one  fuliginous  dust  heap,'  and  the  whole  human  race  as 
a  mere  herd  of  swine  rushing  violently  down  a  steep  place 
into  the  sea.  Nor  can  the  guidance  of  mankind  be  with 
safety  entrusted  to  one  who  for  eighty-six  years  insisted 
on  remaining  an  omnivorous  reader  and  omnigenous 
writer  of  books." 

THE  MANLY   POLITICIAN. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  discourses  on  ' '  The  Manly  Virtues 
and  Practical  Politics,"  which  he  holds  should  never  be 
divorced.  "  To  sum  up,  then,  the  men  who  wish  to  ^York 
for  decent  politics  must  work  practically,  and  yet  must 
not  swerve  from  their  devotion  to  a  high  ideal.  They 
must  actually  do  things,  and  not  merely  confine  them- 
selves to  criticising  those  who  do  them.  They  mast  work 
disinterestedly,  and  appeal  to  the  disinterested  element 
in  others,  although  they  must  also  do  work  which  will 
result  in  the  material  betterment  of  the  community. 
They  must  act  as  Americans  through  and  through,  in 
spirit  and  hope  and  purpose,  and,  while  being  disinter- 
ested, unselfish  and  gentle  in  their  dealings  with  others, 
they  must  also  show  that  they  possess  the  essential  manly 
virtues  of  energy,  of  resolution  and  of  indomitable  per- 
sonal courage." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Dr.  Billings  continues  his  investigations  into  American 
municipal  sanitation,  writing  this  month  on  the  health  of 
Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

Congressman  Harter  argues  for  the  adoption  of  the 
"globe"  system  of  gold  and  silver  coinage,  i.  e.,  the  open- 
ing of  our  mints  to  the  coinage  of  both  metals,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  coins  thus  made  shall  be  s'aniped 
"  globes  "  instead  of  "  dollars,"  and  that  they  shall  not  bo 
legal  tender,  the  legal  tender  function  of  silver  and  gold 
already  coined  being  retained. 

Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler  arraigns  the  government  for 
extravagance  and  inefficiency  in  the  erection  of  public 
biiilfliiigH,  showing  that  during  the  last  forty  years  it  lias 
(!X[)(ii(lcd  a  liiindn^d  inillions  of  (lollurs  for  this  purposo 
without  taking  any  thought  vvhiit  tho  huildings  would  bo 
like  wh(>n  c  mpleted.  He  allegoH  that  tho  cout  of  thlH 
work  has  l)e(in  half  as  grcMit  again  as  the  cost  of  private 
l)uil(ling,  with  v«iry  inferictr  iii('hit-<»ciural  nwults. 

The  Woeful  ox|)f«rinuc«»H  of  t  hn  Aninrjcau  actor  an>  nar- 
rated liy  Mr.  Itiidolph  (In  Cordova,  who  (MMiMuroM  t\ui 
Tnana|<erH  for  abuHhig  the  artinlH  hi  their  einphiy,  and  tho 
inernherM  of  the  ]>rofnHHl<)n  for  Huhniitthig  to  nuch  at>UN(«. 


THE    NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

POSTMASTER  DAYTON'S  article  on  "The  Postal 
Service  of  New  York,"  Clark  Howell's  on  the  re- 
pudiation of  State  debts  and  President  Traynor's  defense 
of  the  A.  P.  A  are  reviewed  in  our  department  of  "  Lead- 
ing Articles  of  the  Month." 

CONGRESS  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

Ex-Speaker  Reed  scores  the  present  national  adminis- 
tration in  his  usually  effective  style.  His  chief  point  of 
attack  is  the  treatment  of  the  tariff  question  by  Congress. 
Speaking  of  the  sugar  clauses,  the  wealth  of  sarcasm  for 
which  the  Maine  Congressman  is  famous  finds  vent  in 
this  fashion  :  "Is  not  this  something  which  recalls  the 
words  '  culminating  atrocity  of  class  legislation  ? '  How 
unfortunate  it  is  for  a  party  to  have  gone  into  action  with 
so  large  and  interesting  a  vocabulary  — '  culminating 
atrocity  of  class  legislation,'  '  fraud,'  '  robbery,'  '  paternal- 
ism,' '  selfish  interests.'  How  queer  they  look  now,  those 
children  of  the  swiftly  vibrating  tongue  as  they  lie  side 
by  side  in  their  last  resting-places.  They  were  lovely 
in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided.' 

ENGLAND'S  EGYPTIAN   POLICY. 

Madame  Adam  characterizes  England's  Egyptian  policy 
in  these  forceful  woids  :  "  But  now  at  last  we  clearly 
understand  the  role  played  by  England  for  the  past  ten 
years — which  is  established  by  a  thousand  proofs— that 
in  place  of  inc leasing  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the 
Khedive,  she  has  lowered  and  broken  them  ;  that  instead 
of  aiding  the  native  capacity  in  its  development,  she  has 
simply  crushed  it  ;  that  sooner  than  help  the  local  ele- 
ment, or  enlighten  the  national  spirit  of  Egypt,  England 
would  weaken  them,  and  place  her  sinister  influence 
upon  them  ;  that,  in  short,  instead  of  working  for  the  re- 
organization of  Egypt  for  the  benefit  of  the  Egyptians, 
she  has  with  implacable  hate  done  her  best  to  make  such 
reorganization  impossible." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  indulges  in  a  somewhat 
gloomy  forecast  of  "  Problems  and  Perils  of  British  Poli- 
tics." "Still  there  is  force  in  old  England,"  he  says,  "  if 
the  man  can  be  found  to  call  it  forth." 

Governor  Tillman  and  Mayor  Dargan,  in  "  A  Last  Wonl 
on  the  South  Carolina  Liquor  Liiw,"  leave  the  public  as 
much  in  doubt  as  ever  as  to  the  merits  of  the  question 
at  issue. 

Tho  (luestion,  "  How  to  make  West  Point  more  useful  '* 
is  discussed  in  an  article  by  F.  A.  Mitchel,  who  uiam* 
tains  that  more  young  men  should  bt>  oducatetl  then?  to 
servo  as  ofticers  of  the  National  Uuanl. 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  series  of  papers  on  oci'ult  acienct^  by  Dr.  Hein- 
rich  llenaoldt  is  I'onlmued  in  the  July  uumlvr 
with  an  article  ou  the  Tiiihetans.  The  writor  mniutHiusi 
that  the  occult  Hcionce  of  Thihet  is  not  of  native  growth, 
but  altogetht.>r  an  iinpi>itetl  artiiUv  Mr  JnineM  |^ 
Hughes,  public  Mi'hool  insiteitor,  of  Tor\»nti».  -t 

nund»er  to   Professor  (K>Ulwiu  Snuth'w    I'l.  i 

woman  KulTrago.    Tho  .-tr^MU**  tnlltor,  Mr.  B.  O.  Fh'^* 
utterHa  Hplrited  reuionHtrnno<»  l^pdnHt  the  oontlnutHi  m«> 
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lations  by  our  government  of  treaty  rights  conceded  to 
Japan.  For  the  customary  single-tax  article  there  is  sub- 
stituted in  this  number  a  story  entitled  "  How  They 
'Boomed'  the  Elgin  Street  Church,"  by  A.  R,  Carman. 
The  moral  of  the  tale  is  obvious,  and  all  that  the  most 
ardent  follower  of  Henry  George  could  desire.  "  Awak- 
ened—a Social  Study,"  by  Walter  Blackburn  Harte,  is 
graphic  and  vigorous,  not  at  all  a  conventional  review 
article  This  month's  symposium  for  the  service  of  the 
Unions  for  Practical  Progress  is  on  the  subject  of  "  Pub- 
lic Parks  and  Playgrounds."  A  useful  bibliography  is 
appended.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Savage  has  a  thoughtful  an- 
alytical discussion  of  "  Whittier's  Religion."  It  supple- 
ments previous  articles  on  the  religious  views  of  eminent 
poets,  a  line  of  inquiry  in  whick  the  Arena  has  taken  the 
lead. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICS. 

THIS  magazine  is  now  the  official  organ  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Civics.  The  July  number  is  the 
first  under  the  new  arrangement,  and  is  largely  devoted 
to  articles  explaining  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  organi- 
zation and  to  notes  of  progress  from  the  field  of  munici- 
pal reform.  A  new  department,  called  "The  Outlook" 
contains  notes  and  comments  of  interest  to  workers  in 
the  cause  of  good  government. 

MOVEMENT    FOR  GOOD   CITY   GOVERNMENT. 

In  concluding  an  article  on  "  The  Movement  for  Good 
City  Government,"  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  makes  the  point 
that  far  more  than  local  interests  are  involved  in  such  a 
movement:  "But  also  let  us  not  forget  that  upon  the 
character  of  the  city's  administration  largely  depends  the 
dignity,  honor,  and  wisdom  of  our  national  character  and 
our  national  politics.  The  machine  government  of  our 
cities  has,  of  late  years,  made  itself  conspicuously  felt  in 
the  lowered  tone  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  by  their  repre- 
sentation in  that  once  imposing  and  dignified  body,  give 
force  to  this  statement.  National  patriotism,  as  well  as 
a  desire  for  local  well-being,  should  stimulate  us  to  un- 
dertake this  reform.  It  can  only  be  effected  by  the  pa- 
tient, intelligent,  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  the  best  men 
and  women  in  our  great  cities.  But  there  is  no  line  of 
effort  which  will  more  richly  repay  expenditure,  which 
will  bring  in  a  more  varied  and  important  harvest  of  re 
suits." 

THE   NEW    REVIEW. 

SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK  subjects  the  British  Budget 
of  1894  to  severe  criticism.  He  argues  that  the 
graduated  death  duties  embody  a  princijjle  denounced  by 
economists  ;  they  form  a  tax  on  capital  which  eventually 
falls  on  the  working  classses  ;  they  at  once  discourage 
yjrudent  saving  and  generous  spending  by  the  rich.  He 
concludes  with  a  sigh  for  the  Referendum.  Mr.  T.  H.  S. 
E.scott  supplies  a  generous  yet  discriminating  "  Apprecia- 
tion "  of  the  late  Edmund  Yates,  whom  he  descriV>es  as 
"  the  chief  and  most  cai>able  creator  of  a  new  school  of 
journalism."  His  lecturing  tour  in  America  is  said  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  prosperity  which 
marked  the  latt/ir  half  of  his  life.  "The  Art  of  the 
Hoarding"  is  discunsed  by  three  experts.  London,  prophe- 
Bies  Mr.  Aubrey  lieardsley,  "  will  soon  be  resplendcjnt 
with  advertiHernf;ntH,  and  against  a  leaden  sky  skysigns 
will  iriU'A'  their  formal  aru>)eHque.  Beauty  lias  laid  siege 
U)  thfr  city,  ari'l  tel»!graj<h  wires  shall  no  longer  be  the 
mAt:  joy  of  ouf  testhetic  pfTceptions."    M.  Jules  Chdrfit 


says  he  aims  at  an  effective  and  harmonious  combination 
of  brilliant  colors  ;  eschewing  black  and  white,  he  pre- 
fers red,  yellow  and  blue  to  secondary  or  composite  tints. 
He  iikes  the  largest  size  of  poster  best,  which  enables  him 
to  introduce  life-size  human  figures.  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy 
approves  simplicity  in  outline,  and  next  to  red  thinks 
yellow  most  effective,  as  it  shows  by  night. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

THIS  month's  Contemporary  is  an  excellent  number, 
of  widel}^  varied  interest  and  solid  value.  Mr.  S. 
J.  Capper's  "Alsace  and  Lorraine,"  and  Mr.  W.T.  Stead's 
"Incidents  of  Labor  War  in  America,"  have  been  sepa- 
rately noticed. 

COST   OF   COMPENSATION   FOR  ALL   ACCIDENTS. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Provan  ,  M.P.,  desires  to  see  "all  accidents 
compensated  for,"  and  holds  that  the  only  way  to  secure 
this  end  is  "by  making  insurance  compulsory  on  em- 
ployers, by  payment  to  an  accident  insurance  office  or  to 
a  government-managed  insurance  fund."  He  has  esti- 
mated the  probable  cost  to  the  industries  of  England 
which  such  a  system  of  insurance  would  entail.  He  cal- 
culates that  it  would  involve  a  total  annual  outlay  of 
about  $10,000,000  altogether,  taking  the  largest  scale  of 
compensation  allowed  by  the  Emploj-ers'  Liability  act, 
while  the  expenses  connected  with  the  management  of 
the  fund  would  be  fully  met  by  the  addition  of  a  further 
$500,000.  This  would  be  no  serious  tax  on  industrial  re- 
sources, since  the  accidents  are  now  paid  for  by  friends 
or  relatives  or  charitj^  or  other  means  ;  and  even  in  such 
risky  works  as  the  Manchester  Canal  and  the  Forth 
Bridge  it  would  haye  only  added  S500,0t)0  to  the  $65,000,- 
000  which  the  canal  cost,  and  $300,000  to  the  $16,125,000 
which  was  the  cost  of  the  bridge.  He  would  have  the 
government  "  undertake  the  management  of  the  insurance 
fund  for  the  whole  of  the  industries  of  the  country, 
charging  to  each  a  rate  proportionate  to  the  risks  in- 
volved, and  increasing  or  lessening  these  rates  from  time 
to  time  in  order  to  keep  the  fund  solvent  and  charging 
less  or  more  to  individual  employers  or  companies  as 
they  found  their  workshops  and  factories  were  free 
from  accident  or  were  otherwise,  just  as  accident  insur- 
ance offices  do  at  present.  The  fund  would  be  self-sup- 
porting, and  would  neither  benefit  the  taxpayer  nor  be  a 
charge  on  him." 

INCOMPARABLE   HAMPSTEAD   HEATH. 

Phil  Robinson  has  seen  Hampstead  Heath  for  the  first 
time,  and  describes  his  visit  with  charming  enthusiasm. 
It  reminded  him  of  the  Delectable  Mountains.  It  gave 
him,  he  says,  "  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  whole  of  this 
round  world  of  ours.  I  have  seen  more  of  its  surface  than 
most  men,  but  I  cannot  remember  any  view  to  beat  it." 
With  Parliament  Hill  and  Highgate  rising  before  bim, 
and  London  with  St.  Paul's  in  view  stretching  away  to 
the  right,  he  exclaims  :  "  What  is  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
with  its  bitter,  relentless,  gentian  blue  overhead,  and  its 
sun-scorched,  dusty,  and  grassless  ground  beneath,  com- 
pared to  this  view,  from  Hampstead  Heath  ?  Where  else 
can  you  find  such  mfisfi/ing  beauty  ?  Not  in  Lisbon  as 
seen  from  tin?  river,  nor  in  Sydney  harbor,  nor  in  South- 
ern ('alifornia,  nor  anywlujre  else,  not  even  in  Nature's 
most  favored  island— New  Zoaland.  There  is  nothing,  I 
believe,  like  it  any  where  to  captivate  and  comfort  both 
the  eye  and  mind  at  once." 

Yet,  h('  confcjsses,  "  tlie  whole  place  seems  to  sniff  of 
Bank  Holiday."    Small  birds  there  are  in  profusion,  and 
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the  crab-apple  trees  rouse  him  to  a  rare  rapture  ;  but  in 
no  part  of  the  open  Heath  could  he  find  a  single  flower. 
Only  where  wire  netting  protected  some  growing  ivy 
were  wild  flowers  present,  and  in  a  plenty  which  told 
what  the  Heath  as  a  whole  would  have  been  but  for  the 
picking  fingers  of  children,  and  the  tread  of  innumerable 
feet.  

THE  NATIONAL   REVIEW. 

THERE  is  plenty  of  variety  in  the  current  National 
Review  but  little  that  stands  out  in  strong  relief. 

WILL  FRANCE  TURN   SOCIALIST  ? 

*'  H.  L."  supposes  that  France  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  country  in  which  the  system  of  Socialism  will  first  be 
practically  attempted.  But  he  points  out  that  "  the  total 
number  of  lots  into  which  the  agricultural  land  is  sub- 
divided is  stated  in  the  latest  returns  to  be  14,236,000, 
with  an  average  of  3.50  hectares  or  8.64  acres.  .  .  . 
Three-quarters  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  France 
may  be  said  to  own  lots  under  4.94  acres,  and  nine-tenths 
of  them  an  area  not  exceeding  14.83.  ...  It  seems 
hard  to  imagine  that  a  population  which  numbers  a  land- 
owner for  every  3.8  inhabitants,  and  a  savings  bank  de- 
positor for  every  6.2,  should,  according  to  human  fore- 
sight, be  prevailed  upon  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  social 
revolutionist." 

"the  father  of  RUSSIAN  REALISM." 

So  Mr.  Arthur  Tilley,  varying  Turgeniev's  phrase, 
styles  Gogol,  born  in  1809  in  the  province  of  Poltava  : 
"Gogol  was  essentially  a  humorist;  that  is  to  sa^y,  he 
viewed  the  topsy-turvydom  of  life  rather  with  sympa- 
thetic laughter  than  with  savage  indignation  or  scientific 
neutrality.  But  the  quality  of  his  humor  underwent  a 
considerable  change.  He  began  as  an  observer  of  the 
human  comedy  ;  he  ended  as  a  lasher  of  national  vices. 
His  earliest  mood  resembles  the  gentle  malice  of  Jane 
Austen,  his  latest  has  the  bitterness,  though  not  the 
savageness,  of  Swift." 

"A  member  of  the  Bechuanaland  Police  Force,"  who 
was  one  of  Captain  Forbes'  party,  recounts  his  adven- 
tures and  allows  that  "  there  is  a  broad  substratum  of 
truth  "  in  some  of  Mr.  Labouchere's  accusations. 


THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

^^  HIS  month's  is  a  distinctly  quiet  number.  There  is 
much  solid  reading,  but  the  elements  that  strike 
and  stir  are  rare.  Mr.  Swinburne  leads  off  with  a  short 
poem  on  Carnut,  in  which  his  vituperation  of  "  the  snake- 
souled  anarch  "  is  more  prominent  than  admiration  of  the 
late  President,  or  than  symimthy  with  France. 

CENTENARY   OF  GIBBON'S  DEATH. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  recalls  that  Gibbon  died  in 
January,  1794,  and  that  the  Royal  Historical  Society  are 
preparing  a  celebration  of  the  cent«'nary.  Ho  liopes  that 
it  will  be  made  the  occasion  of  r*'puiring  public  omission 
or  dofjiult,  for  "  it  is  a  i)ublic  default  that  our  national 
collections  contain  no  likene.ss  of  the  greatest  historian  of 
modern  times,  that  our  nationul  monunn^nts  contain  not 
a  tablet  to  record  his  name,  that  liis  nu»inoiy  is  not  kept 
alive  l)y  a  Hinglo  object  of  any  kind  in  any  public  pluct^  or 
miiHeum,  that  not  a  single  living  hcholur  has  ever  liad 
ac<e,MM  to  the  nuiHM  »>f  writings  \h)  leCt,  which  still  renmm 
Mealed  up  in /I  country  hoiiH«>.  K<lvvaid  (Jibhon  has  Ikm^u 
(lead  tiioie  than  a  humlred  years,  leaving  a  muihh  of 
orininal  j  apers,  nienioiiM,  diarieM,  and  ensayM  to  his  biog- 
rapher, who  luiH  himMell'  been  deatl  Meventy-threo  yeurn. 


It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Lord  Sheffield's  descendants 
and  representatives  can  have  any  reluctance  to  a  fresh 
examination  of  the  Gibbon  remains.  And  there  is  every 
reason  that  the  centenary  of  our  great  historian's  death 
should  be  made  the  occasion  of  a  proper  t  earch  among 
these  precious  remnants  by  authorized  and  qualified 
persons. " 

THE  FUTURE  OF  TROPICAL  AUSTRALIA. 

Sir  Wm.  Des  Vceux  controverts  Miss  Shaw's  roseate 
forecast  of  the  development  of  tropical  Australia  by 
means  of  colored  labor  under  an  aristocracy  of  whites. 
He  gravely  deplores  the  Kanaka  traffic  as  steadily  de- 
populating Polynesia,  which  cannot  be  peopled  by  Eu- 
ropeans. He  prefers  for  Australia  an  unmixed  English 
race,  even  if  the  tropical  portion  remains  uncultivated. 
Besides  these  objections,  the  amount  of  labor  required 
and  the  competition  of  more  temperate  lands  will,  he 
holds,  make  North  Australian  progress  extremely  slow. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  derides  "the  failure  of  the  Royal 
Labor  Commission,"  and  scoffs  at  its  report  as  an 
"omntuni  gatherum  of  irresponsible  and  second-hand 
opinions"  instead  of  facts.  She  does,  however,  rejoice  in 
the  "  complete  collapse  "  of  the  Individualist  majority. 

Mr.  Lewis  T.  Dibdin  assails  what  he  terms  "  The  Pro- 
posed Overthrow  of  the  Church  in  Wales."  He  claims  to 
be  "  a  diligent  student  of  Nonconformist  literature,"  but 
declares  that  he  has  "  never  seen  even  an  attempted  de- 
fense of  diseudowment  as  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong!  " 


THE   WESTMINSTER   REVIEW. 

THE  current  number  is  somewhat  above  the  average. 
The  paper  on  the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  gives  a  concise  summary  view  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Upper  Houses  of  modern  nations  and  Colonies,  is 
noticed  elsewhere. 

GLADSTONE   AND   CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr.  Escott  draws  a  series  of  picturesque  contrasts  be- 
tween the  Grand  Old  Man  and  his  quondam  lieutenant. 
He  compan  s  the  former  to  Burke  and  declares  that  "  alike 
as  English  Liberal  and  cosmopolitan  friend  of  libt^-ty,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  ever  been  an  idealist  first  and  a  practical 
politician  afterwards."  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  "  the  emb«.Hli- 
ment  of  the  genius  of  electionee  ing,  above  all  things  the 
astute  and  agile  party  manager."  As  a  House  of  Com- 
mons debater,  and  as  "  a  rhetorical  epigrammatist,"  and 
not  in  these  points  alone,  he  is  scarcely  inferior  to  Dis- 
raeli himself.  Mr.  Escott  insists  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
owed  his  rise  "solely  to  his  own  eminence  "  tis  a  munici- 
pal and  Radical  statesman,  and  there  can  be  "  no  question 
of  ingratitude"  to  a  chief  with  whom  he  was  never  inti- 
mate. 

THE  SEVEN   CIIIKF   AMERICAN    POETS. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bradtield  mclude.s  under  this  head  "  The 
Seven  Chief  Anu^rican  I'oets,"  Bryant,  Vok\  Li»ngfeUow, 
Whittier,  Ijowell,  Whitman,  and  En\ei"Si»n.  The  moeit 
American  of  them  all  he  finds  ti>  bt>  Whittier  :  "Whit- 
tier's  works  refitnt  tht*  national  temperament  moit>  ftuth- 
f ally  than  any  of  tlu>  ilistinguishtHl  writers  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  with  the  »^\ception  pt<rhai»s  o(  liOW»«ll,  in  thv>i*o 
peculiarly  humorous  imhmuh  which  descnU»  with  tiin^uUr 
Hd»»lity  ctutain  ilistinctive  tialts  i»f  his  couulryiueu. 

Ol'lllCU    .VUTU'I.K.H. 

Ml,  .\iihur  Witliy  HUK^ests  am  h  mitinracti^ry  iKxlutum^'t 
the  Uviid  i^uestioit  III  KiiKlaiitl,  uiul  uh  a  Mottfemmit  \4  tho 
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Home  Rule  problem,  the  appro  riation  to  State  purposes 
of  the  whole  of  the  rental  value  of  the  land  ;  "  an  ideal 
Budget — no  rates,  no  taxes,  and  a  lower  rent."  The  sur- 
vey of  contemporary  literature  constitutes  one-third  of 
the  entire  contents. 

THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

THIS  month's  contents  reach  a  fairly  go  d  average. 
We  have  noticed  elsewhere  Mr.  Hancock's  descrip- 
tion of  co-operative  workmen's  settlements  in  Mulhouse 
and  Milan. 

THE  ITALIAN  OUTLOOK. 

Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  who  has  just  been  "passing  through 
Italy  from  north  to  south  and  from  south  to  north,"  gives 
his  impressions.  "  The  present  recrudescence  of  Mazzin- 
ian  Republicanism  (without  the  nobleness  of  Mazzini)  is 
the  actual  and  grave  danger  of  the  monarchy  and  of  the 
prople."  The  things  indispensable  are  the  monarchy,  the 
army,  and — probity.  "  From  top  to  bottom,  every  one 
robs  and  scrambles  and  intrigues."  The  Pope  is  now 
immensely  popular.  "  Many  think  that  were  Cavour 
now  at  the  helm,  Leo  XIH  would  come  to  terms.  The  old 
non  possumus  is  felt  to  be  obsolete,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  nineteen  centuries  something  like  a  handsome  compro- 
mise might  at  this  moment  be  made .  I  have  this  from 
inner  Papal  circles,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  denied, 
but  it  is  not  altogether  untrue." 

MR.   BALFOUR'S  GOOD  WORK. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Irish  Congested  Districts  Board  with  .$206,- 
2.50  at  its  disposal  annually.  It  makes  a  goodly  tale  of  in- 
dustries fostered,  taught,  or  revived.  Loans  for  boats, 
and  gear  lent  to  fishermen,  new  fishing  grounds  adopted, 
curing  stations  established  which  have  made  fishing 
profitable,  the  redistribution  of  holdings,  improvement 
of  cattle,  sh  ep,  pigs  and  poultry  breeding,  instruction  in 
bee-keeping,  encouragement  of  creameries,  and  the  laying 
out  of  "  example  holdings,"  are  among  the  good  things 
Mr.  Balfour's  Board  has  conferred. 


THE   PALL   MALL   MAGAZINE. 

BANGKOK,  as  described  by  Mr.  Curzon  in  his  series 
of  "Strange  Cities  of  the  Far  East,"  is  a  curious 
mixture.  European  and  Siamese  buildings,  dress  and  cus- 
toms ;  picturesque  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  as  insani- 
tary as  it  is  picture.sque.  With  telephone  and  telegraph, 
it  yet  is  crowded  with  temples  in  every  stage  of  decay  ; 
for  the  piety  of  the  Siamese  consists  in  building  new 
rather  than  repairing  old  temples.  "  Q  "  writes  a  breezy 
poem,  "Jetsam."  Rudyard  Kipling  also  contributes  a 
piece  of  poetry  which  requires  all  the  weight  of  his  name 
to  save  it  from  dullness.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  indulges  in  ve- 
hement strictures  upon  anrtnymity  in  journalism.  For 
example  :  "It  will  be  said  that  the  liberty  of  the  press 
would  bo  curtailed  if  joumali.sm  ceased  to  be  anonymous. 
I  would  rcjAy  that  it  is  well  to  ride  a  runaway  horse  with 
a  sufficient  bridle.  IiiSteaxl  of  responsible  men  of  author- 
ity and  genius  giving  to  the  world  each  day  the  mature 
and  a/;knowlodged  fruit  of  their  wisdc^m  and  cxi)erience, 
the  poor  puzzle-head(;d  public  is  bewikhired  by  a  hundred 
anonymous  voices  shouting  to  it  in  different  notes  and 
tunes,  like  a  circus  orchestra  in  a  vill  go  fair.  In  d(;fault  of 
visible  o>>jectH  of  respectable  worship,  tliey  f-rcict  a  f(!tiHh 
of  chf;  loiiflest  and  most  fluent  talker,  who  just  now  hap- 
pens to  be  Mr.  Glarlstone." 


HARPER'S   MAGAZINE. 

WE   review,    among    our   leading  articles,  Miss  C. 
H.   Spence's  "  An    Australian's    Impressions    of 
America." 

The  July  Hnrper's  is  a  charming  fiction  number,  as  is 
proper  for  the  midsummer  months.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  begins  a  story  which  he  calls  "  The  Golden 
House."  Miss  Grace  King  has  a  short  story  "The  Even- 
ing Party,"  as  have  also  Robert  Grant,  Charles  S.  Rein- 
hart,  the  artist,  Brander  Matthews,  Eva  Anstreuther, 
and  Owen  Wister,  while  Mr  Du  Maurier  gives  us  a  tragi- 
cal chapter  of  his  novel,  "  Trilby." 

In  Mr  Howells'  paper,  which  he  is  calling  "My  First 
Visit  to  New  England,"  he  has  an  interesting  paragraph 
describing  the  publisher  Fields,  the  intimate  of  Holmes 
and  Lowell.    Mr.  Howells  says  : 

"  I  recall  with  the  affection  due  to  his  friendly  nature, 
and  to  the  kindness  afterwards  to  pass  between  us  for 
many  years,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  publisher  when  I 
first  saw  him.  His  abundant  hair,  and  his  full  '  beard  as 
broad  as  any  spade,'  that  flowed  from  his  throat  in  Ho- 
meric curls,  v/ere  touched  with  the  first  frost.  He  had  a 
fine  color,  and  his  eyes,  as  keen  as  they  were  kind, 
twinkled  restlessly  above  the  wholesome  russet-red  of 
his  cheeks.  His  portly  frame  was  clad  in  those  Scotch 
tweeds  which  had  not  yet  displaced  the  traditional  broad- 
cloth wit!i  us  in  the  West,  though  I  had  sent  to  New 
York  for  a  rough  suit,  and  so  felt  myself  not  quite  un- 
worthy to  meet  a  man  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  Lon- 
don tailor." 

« 

CENTURY. 

AMONG  our. leading  articles  we  have  quoted  from 
Charles  D.  Warner's  "present  day  paper,"  "The 
Attack  on  the  Senate,"  and  from  Albert  F.  Matthews'  on 
"  The  Evolution  of  the  Battleship."  In  our  last  number 
we  reviewed  the  paper  which  appears  in  this  July  Cent- 
ury, by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  entitled  "  What  German  Cities 
do  for  Their  Citizens." 

Two  writers  collaborate  in  giving  a  sketch  of  the  Ger- 
man comic  paper,  Fliegende  Blatter,  which  is  illustrated 
with  some  of  the  most  comical  cartoons  from  that  face- 
tious organ.  Fliegende  Blatter  was  founded  in  1844,  just 
three  years  after  the  birth  of  London  Pmich,  but  these 
writers  say  the  German  periodical  was  not  in  any  wise 
suggested  or  molded  by  the  English  one.  The  conserva- 
tism of  the  paper  is  an  added  proof  of  the  fact  that  humor 
has  nothing  to  do  with  innovation  and  progress. 

"  Nations  have  fallen  and  risen,  philosophies  have  been 
supplanted,  and  science  has  discovered  new  realms  of 
thought,  but  still  Fliegende  Blatter  has  lived  on,  passed 
from  father  to  children,  quite  unchanged,  except  that  the 
leaves  fly  freer  and  farther,  as  trees  grow  and  multiply, 
and  as  children  outnumber  their  parents.  The  title  is  the 
s:ime,  the  illustration  which  surrounds  it  is  still  un- 
changed, and  shows  the  queer  little  people— the  jester, 
poet,  and  fool,  entertaining  both  peasant  and  lady— just 
as  years  ago.  The  eldest  sons  of  the  founders  are  now  iu 
charge,  and  many  of  the  original  artists  illustrate  new 
jokes  on  old  subjects.  Its  old  home  is  its  present  home, 
and  the  fundamental  character  of  the  journal  is  un- 
altered." 

Two  well  known  novelists  begin  stories  in  this  number 
of  the  Century.  Marion  Crawford  sends  the  first  chap- 
ters of  a  very  cliaracteristie  tfile  call<Hl  "Love  in  Idle- 
nesB,"  the  scene  Ixiing  laid  at  Bar  Ilui-bor  ;  the  story  evi- 
dently is  a  continuation  of  his  laic  studies  of  Americuu 
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life.  Mrs,  Burton  Harrison  begins  the  niuch-talked-of 
story,  *'  A  Bachelor  Maid,"  the  course  of  which  can  be 
pretty  surely  diagnosticated  from  this  first  installment. 


THE   COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN  the  department  "The  Progress  of  Science"  Prof. 
Tillman  brings  forward  a  new  theory  that  has  been 
offered  by  a  scientist  to  explain  the  absence  of  trees  on 
our  great  American  plains.  This  theory  supposes  that 
"  the  carrying  and  distribution  of  forest  seeds  has  been 
mainly  done  through  the  agency  of  water,  and  that  the 
spread  of  forest  growths  without  this  natural  or  some 
artificial  aid  would  be  very  slow.  He  thinks  that  our 
treeless  areas  have  never  been  overflowed  by  running 
streams  since  they  became  dry  land,  and,  consequently, 
they  have  never  been  sown  with  a  forest  seed.  AVher- 
ever  the  water  of  running  streams  has  spread,  seeds  have 
been  carried  and  forests  have  appeared.  According  to 
this  view,  these  regions  have  always  been  treeless,  and 
the  author  holds  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  fires  have 
been  secondary,  and  not  the  principal  agents  in  causing 
the  condition." 

Mme.  Adam  has  a  good  reminiscent  sketch  of  Louis 
Kossuth,  She  thus  describes  the  Hungarian  patriot  as 
she  found  him  on  a  visit  to  his  home  : 

"  I  found  him  in  his  working  room.  Two  high  windows 
looked  on  to  the  square.  The  room  was  large,  and,  al- 
though the  ceiling  was  decorated  in  the  Italian  style,  the 
book-cases  gave  a  somewhat  severe  appearance  to  the 
place.  Two  handsome  pictures  of  Hungarian  landscapes 
relieved  the  monotony  of  the  walls.  Between  the  windows 
was  a  large  table,  covered  with  books  and  papers,  at 
which  Kossuth  sat.  His  white  locks  and  his  flowing  beard 
had  preserved  their  fineness,  but  age  had  made  his  fore- 
head larger,  without  imprinting  a  wrinkle  on  it.  The  eye 
was  always  of  limpid  blue  and  of  profound  expression. 
The  voice  was  incomparably  sweet.  A  sad  serenity  reigned 
in  the  expression  of  the  face." 


SCRIBNER'S. 

WE  have  quoted  at  length  among  our  leading  arti- 
cles from  the  paper  by  Ernest  Flagg  on  "The 
New  York  Tenement  House  Evil  and  Its  Cure." 

Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  continuing  his  series  on  domestic 
animals,  writes  this  month  on  "  Beasts  of  Burden."  The 
most  interesting  part  of  his  paper  is  taken  up  with  a  con- 
sideration of  the  elephant,  considered  as  a  domestic  coad- 
jutor. While  Professor  Shaler  recognizes  that  as  yet  the 
African  elephant  is  still  a  tolerably  abundant  animal, 
being  counted  by  the  hundred  thousand,  nevertheless  he 
says  that  "in  less  than  a  hundred  years  the  field  which 
they  occupied  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  between  the 
ivory  Imnter  and  the  sportsman  of  our  brutal  race  armed 
with  guns  of  ever-increasing  deadliness  it  will  certainly 
not  require  another  century  of  free  shooting  to  annihilate 
the  African  species.  In  view  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  life  of  these  noble  beasts,  it  seems  in  a  high  measure 
desirable  that  a  thorough-going  effort  should  be  made  to 
extend  tluj  donioKtication  to  the  jjoint  when)  the  form 
will  not  only  be  won  from  tho  wilds,  but  will  bo  a  prr- 
munent  clenunit  in  our  civilization,  in  the  manner  of  our 
common  flockH  and  herds.  It  will  be  an  enduring  sluiino 
if,  l>y  nrglect  of  our  o]>portunitu»H,  tlm  utmost  is  not  doim 
to  attain  tlim  end.  It  apjKMUH  \\t  that  this  task  should  Itn 
umh^rtaken  by  Mm  liiitisli  < Jovnrnmriit,  which  in  modt  in 
days  has  displayeil  a  skill  in  d  forothought  in  tlm  admin 
iHtrutlon  of  itH  Indian  provinceH  unuxampl(^<l  in  the  his- 
tory of  <<)lonh'H.  ' 


Carl  Lumholtz  tells  about  the  Tarahumaris,  the  Ameri- 
can cave-dwellers,  whom  he  has  studied  carefully  and 
taken  photographs  of,  as  they  exist  in  the  Northern 
region  of  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains  in  Mexico.  Most 
of  these  people  dwell  in  caves  only  part  of  the  year,  but 
some  of  them  are  permanent  cave-dwellers.  "I  have 
seen,"  says  Mr.  Lumholtz,  "where  they  have  been  living 
in  wooden  shelters  near  their  cornfields,  while  only  500 
feet  lower  down  they  had  a  large  cave  where  they  found 
it  more  pleasant  to  spend  the  winter  ;  but  generally  the 
caves  used  as  winter  resorts  were  found  much  further 
from  the  higli  regions."  In  the  Western  part  of  the 
Sierra  the  natives  improve  the  caves  by  building  parti- 
tions of  stone  and  adobe.  Generally  one  family  lives  in 
its  own  cave,  and  the  inhabitants  of  any  one  are  always 
near  relatives. 

M'CLURE'S. 

AMONG  our  leading  articles,  we  quote  from  Miss  Ida 
M.  Tarbell's  paper,  "A  Chemical  Detective  Bu- 
reau." 

Following  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland's  late  article  on  Home- 
stead, which  was,  of  course,  essentially  from  the  out- 
sider's point  of  view,  "one  of  its  workmen,"  who  signs 
himself  "L.  W.,"  writes  on  the  life  and  work  in  the 
great  iron  manufactory.  The  account  of  this  workman  is 
very  graphic,  and  has  qualities  which  would  be  hard  to 
expect  in  any  description  from  a  purely  journalistic  pen. 
Aside  from  the  interest  of  his  well-told  tale,  the  impor- 
tant part  in  his  testimony  is  the  rather  hopeless  atmos- 
phere which  surrounis  these  strong,  hard- worked  men. 

"  When  they  get  home  at  nigtt  the  first  thing  three- 
quarters  of  them  do  is  to  change  their  clothes  and  start 
for  Pittsburg  to  have  '  a  time.'  Out  of  the  three  thousiind 
five  hundred  men  who  receive  their  pay,  how  many  do 
you  think  put  the  bulk  of  it  to  any  good  use  i  Very  few. 
After  a  hard  week's  work  the  relaxation  is  tremendous. 
The  man  feels  that  he  is  free  again  ;  that  he  has  been  a 
slave— yes,  worse  tha  i  a  slave — for  two  whole  weeks  : 
and  now  he  will  enjoy  the  money  he  has  so  hardly  earned. 
He  does  not  know  any  better  ;  he  cannot  look  ahead  and 
see  that  he  is  throwing  away  the  best  years  of  a  very 
short  life  in  a  wild  riot.  He  only  feels  that  he  must  have 
a  'good  time.'  Such  a  time  as  he  has,  too!  A  hard 
worker,  he  is  also  a  hard  drinker. 

"  How  do  they  stand  it  i  How  could  any  humiiu  being 
stand  it  ?  No  one  knows.  They  all  die  young.  Very  few 
men  well  along  in  years  are  found  anywhere  about  the 
mill." 

THE    CANADIAN    MAGAZINE. 

A  LITERARY  study— "  The  Supernatural  m  M»iO- 
beth" — by  Walttr  Townsenil  occupies  the  tii>t 
])lace  in  the  contents  of  the  Canudutn  Mit[/nzine  for 
July.  The  rest  of  the  number  is  largely  given  over  l«.) 
descriptive  articles.  Dr.  Archie  St»^K'k\vell  contributes 
an  account  of  the  artitti-ial  pnuluction  of  nioustr\K«uti»>s 
which  readers  with  ntuvcs  wouUl  do  well  to  skip  J  W. 
Tyrrell  continues  his  intt^rostingilescriptiou  of  li' 

the  Eskimos.     Perhaps  the  fi*aturo  of  the  magu '. . 

month  is  Thomas  P.  Gorinairs  sketch  ot  PapiiitHui,  %hv 
comnumdini,' charat'ttM*  in  FrtMich-CaiiniUaii  histv>ry.  'I  ho 
articlt*  by  the  lb»n  Donald  Macmmvs  on  tho  llfthnin  •»  ««« 
als»>  very  rcailuMc  uinl  well  illtistruttHl  Theiv  i- 
installnuMit  of  VVilham  Dgilvle'H  imrrativtMtf  a  :,  ' 
Joiiriit«y  of  exi)li>ratiou  in  tlio  grtuit  Muckouaio  Kivvr 
Masin. 
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THE   NEW   SCIENCE   REVIEW. 

THE  first  number  of  a  new  scientific  quarterly  makes 
its  appearance  this  month.  We  quote  from  its 
preliminary  announcement  :  "  There  are  many  scientific 
periodicals.  The  Neiv  Science  Review  differs  from  all  of 
them.  It  is  new  in  every  sense— new  in  its  appearance, 
new  in  its  methods,  new  in  its  aims.  It  does  not  attempt 
to  supersede  the  older  and  more  conservative  periodicals, 
but  to  supplement  them.  Those  addi'ess  themselves  to 
the  specialist,  this  to  the  public  at  large.  While  yielding 
to  none  m  the  scientific  value  of  its  material,  it  strives  to 
present  it  in  a  popular  style.  It  does  not  assume  that  the 
reader  already  has  an  esoteric  acquaintance  with  the 
matter  in  hand  and  starts  from  that  standpoint, — it  sup- 
plies him  with  a  standpoint ;  it  explains  before  it  demon- 
strates. Thus  it  occupies  a  ;  osition  midway  between  the 
ponderous  scientific  journals  and  the  lighter  magazines. 
It  is  as  valuable  as  the  first,  as  interesting  as  the  latter. 
But  it  conflicts  with  none.  It  has  a  distinct  individu- 
ality." 

The  contents  of  the  July  number  are  varied,  and  the 
contributors  follow  no  beaten  track.  Several  of  the 
articles,  indeed,  are  entirely  outside  the  domain  of  con- 
ventional "  science,"  both  in  subject  matter  and  mode  of 
treatment.  Possibly  they  are  none  the  worse  for  that. 
The  editors  evidently  interpret  their  duties  broadly  ;  but 
the  readability  of  their  periodical  loses  nothing  thereby. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  is  glad  to  make  extracts,  in 
its  department  of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month,"  from 
Professor  Haupt's  "  Canals  of  Commerce,"  and  Lieuten- 
ant Patten's  "  Nikola  Tesla,"  which  appear  in  the  initial 
number  of  the  new  review.  Other  important  articles 
are  :  "The  Mystery  of  the  Ice  Age  and  Its  Solution,"  by 
Major-General  A.  W.  Drayson,  F.R.A.S. ;  "Diamonds 
and  Gold,"  by  Major  F.  I.  Ricarde-Seaver,  F.R.S. ; 
"  Thomas  Paine  and  the  Republic  of  the  World,"  by 
Moncure  D.  Conway  ;  "A  Newton  of  the  Mind,"  by  Mrs. 
Bloomfield  Moore  ;  "  Scientific  Creation,"  by  Julian  Haw- 
thorne ;  "  The  Problem  of  the  Pole,"  by  Charles  Morris  ; 
"  The  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough,"  by  Sidney  James 
Low,  and  "  Why  do  Certain  Works  of  Fiction  Succeed  ? " 
by  Marrion  Wilcox.  The  department  of  "  Current  Scien- 
tific Discussion  "  is  conducted  by  Professor  Angelo  Heil- 
prin,  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
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THE  Meaning  of  Corporations  and  Trusts "  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  by  Logan  G.  McPherson. 
This  is  his  summing  up  :  "  As  the  argument  from  every 
point  of  view  goes  to  prove  that  industrial  combinations 
are  the  x>roducts  of  natural  forces  ministering  eventually 
to  the  highest  good  of  the  individuals  of  a  community,  of 
the  community  as  a  whole,  and  to  community  and  com- 
munity in  domestic  and  international  relationship  alike, 
lawmakers  should  have  care  that  in  the  effort  to  rid  the 
tree  of  jKrisonous  growth  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
current  of  the  life-giving  sai>.  The  object  of  legal  enact- 
ment should  be  the  maintenance  of  justice  between  man 
and  man,  without  hampering  beneficent  activity  that  will 
}}(i  driven  into  proper  channels  by  the  same  forces  that 
give  it  existence." 

Alexander  McAdie  describes  "  A  Colonial  Weather 
8*;rvice,"  meaning  thereby  the  observations  in  Virginia 
rn(/>T<}fA  during  a  number  of  years  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  James  Mndison,  including  average,  ternperaturcis, 
wind   directions  and  other  data.     "Even  our  valuablo 


Crop  Bulletin  was  foreshadowed  by  these  early  workers. 
We  find  it  recorded  that  '  white  frosts  are  frequent  when 
the  thermometer  is  at  47°  and  have  killed  young  plants  of 
Indian  corn  at  48^,  and  have  even  been  known  at  54^. 
Black  frost  and  even  ice  have  been  produced  at  £83^°.' 

"Finally,  that  much-discussed  matter,  change  in  cli- 
mate, did  not  escape  their  notice.  '  A  change  in  climate,' 
they  claim,  'is  taking  place  very  sensibly.'  This  was 
written  in  1781.  'Both  heats  and  colds  are  becoming 
much  more  moderate  within  memory  even  of  the  middle- 
aged.  Snows  are  less  frequent  and  less  deep.  They  do 
not  often  lie  below  the  mountains  more  than  one,  two,  or 
three  days,  and  very  rarely  a  week.' 

"And  then  follows  a  very  evident  reference  to  that 
even  then  well-known  personage,  the  oldest  inhabitant : 

" '  The  snows  are  remembered  to  have  been  formerly 
frequent,  deep,  and  of  long  continuance.  The  elderly  in- 
form me  that  the  earth  used  to  be  covered  with  snow' 
about  three  months  in  every  year.' " 


THE    CHAUTAUQUAN. 

'*  OERLIN'S  GREAT  MILKMAN,"  by  Harriet  Bur- 
X)     well,  appears  in  another  department. 

This  being  the  special  "  summer  number  "  of  the  Chau- 
tauquan,  the  opening  article,  by  John  H.  Mandigo,  very 
appropriately  describes  our  outdoor  sports  as  at  present' 
conducted,  pointing  out  the  wonderful  growth  of  these- 
forms  of  activity  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

Something  rather  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  Chau- 
tauquan  literature  is  "The  Cuisine  of  Large  Hotels,"  by 
Ira  H.  Brainerd.  "The  responsibility  of  the  chef  is 
great,  and  his  position  is  no  sinecure  ;  his  education  is 
equal  in  length  to  a  classical  course  in  a  university  and 
he  must  have  in  a  high  degree  a  natural  aptitude  for  his 
profession  ;  he  should  be  an  epicure  and  not  a  glutton." 

Emily  M.  Burbank  describes  Lady  Henry  Somerset's 
"thrift  clubs"  at  Eastnor  Castle,  organizations  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost  of  clothing  and  coai 
to  the  poorer  class  of  tenants. 


SOME   RELIGIOUS   REVIEWS. 

THE  New  World  represents  no  particular  creed,  but 
welcomes  contributions  from  writers  of  all  shades  of 
belief.  The  history  of  philosophical  and  ethical  systems 
receives,  perhaps,  more  elaborate  treatment  in  this  re- 
view than  in  the  denominational  quarterlies.  The  book 
reviews  also  form  an  important  feature  and  cover  a  very 
wide  range  of  literature. 

The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  follows  an 
eminently  practical  trend  in  its  contents  for  this  quar- 
ter. Dr.  Bromfield's  "  Sabbath-school  Movement  of 
To-day  "is  summarized  in  our  department  of  "Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month."  Henry  Wood  Hulbert  discusses 
the  relation  (quite  generally  overlooked)  between  politi- 
cal science  and  Christian  missions,  and  David  R.  Breed  re- 
views in  an  article  on  "  Christian  Beneficence  and  new 
Theories  of  Property  "  the  religio-social  teachings  of  the 
Herron-Strong  school. 

The  New-Church  Reviev^^  has  made  its  appearance  as 
the  quarterly  exjwnent  in  this  country  of  the  Sweden- 
borgian  faith.  The  story  of  the  genesis  of  the  World's 
Congress  of  Religions  of  1803  is  told  by  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Bonney,  the  originator  and  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
that  remarkable  gathering.  It  transpires  in  the  course  of 
this  article  that  Mr.  Bonney  is  a  Swodcnborgian. 


THE  REI^JEIV  OF  RE^/EIVS. 


THE   FRENCH    REVIEWS. 


THE   REVUE   UE   PARIS. 

ELSEWHERE  will  be  fouud  noticed  M.  de  Couber- 
tin's  article  on  "  Athletic  Sports  at  Home  and 
Abroad."  The  June  numbers  of  this,  the  youngest  of  the 
French  reviews,  are  less  interesting  than  usual,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  fiction,  which  is  of  a  high  order. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  NATIONS. 

The  best  article  in  the  June  1  number  consists  of  some 
extracts  from  the  diary  kept  by  a  French  student,  M.  Jean 
Breton,  in  Germany.  This  young  man,  who  has  a  pretty 
gift  for  language,  gives  a  bright  and  pleasant  picture  of 
life  in  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  especially  of  the  famous 
Vereins,  or  social  clubs,  which  play  so  great  a  part  in 
Germany.  According  to  the  worthy  Frau  in  whose  house 
he  boarded,  English  students  are  not  held  in  high  honor 
in  foreign  universities.  "  The  English,"  she  observed, 
"are  all  selfish.  ^A'hen  there  is  any  jam  or  butter  on  the 
tables,  they  take  it  all,  and  leave  none  for  the  others  ; 
apart  from  this,  their  behavior  is  fairly  good.  The 
French  are  very  amiable  and  witty,  but  they  are  not 
serious,  and  come  in  very  late  at  night.  The  best  of  all 
are  the  Americans,  who  are  correct,  good-natured, 
simple  and  straightforward."  "  And  the  Russians, 
madame  ?"  *'  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  Russians — they  are 
dirty  people  ! "  M.  Breton  noted  with  astonishment  the 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  French  possessed  by  the  Ger- 
man nation,  and  also  the  hero  worship  of  Bismarck.  i  He 
declares  that  the  Professors  even  quote  the  ex-Chancellor 
when  giving  their  lectures. 

prisoners'   aid  SOCIETIES. 

In  the  same  number  M.  Riviere  contributes  an  impor- 
tant article  on  the  various  French  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies. 
It  seems  that  there  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  various . 
associations  which  had  for  their  end  that  of  extending 
spiritual  and  matericil  assistance  to  those  in  prison,  and 
Moliere  makes  Tartuffe  boast  of  visiting  prisoners.  But 
for  a  long  period  after  the  Revolution  little  or  nothing 
was  done  to  help  discharged  prisoners,  and  it  was  not  till 
1875  that  a  serious  effort  was  made  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion. 

In  England,  points  out  M.  Riviere,  there  exist  fifty- 
seven  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  one  of  which  can  boast  of 
the  Queen  as  President.  In  Sweden  the  King  himself 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  it  is  there  that  the  penal 
system  is  best  organized,  if  we  except  Holland  and 
Belgium  ;  in  Sweden  a  home  also  exists  for  ticket-of- 
leave  women.  In  Germany  there  have  been  for  a  long 
time  various  organizations  which  differ  only  in  name 
from  their  Swedish  and  English  i)n)t()types.  Tiio  Frt'uch 
society  is  presided  over  by  M.  Heranger,  a  distinguished 
Senator  and  philanthropist.  Owing  to  his  efforts,  three 
cx-prJKoners'  homes  are  now  being  worked  with  most 
Katisfactory  results.  Th(n'o  an  <'x-cnnvict  is  given  food 
and  shelter  till  lie  can  find  (unployrnrnt.  During  the  lust 
t»in  yean  li.OOO  di.schargtHl  prisoners,  men  and  womiMi, 
liavo  boon  helped  in  this  manner.  AnothtT  Hocioty  of  the 
Hiimci  kind  procoeds  somewhat  difftuently  and  gives  all  its 
energi(^H  to  ])ro(iiring  Hituations  for  its  prottUyH.  Tht^ 
lliigMcnotH  liave  not  been  behind  huml  in  tlu^  good  work, 
hotli  I'liHtor  Rohiii  and  Madiinie  llenn  Mallet,  tlm  wile  of 
thd  well  known  I'roteMtnnt  bank<M',  taking  an  aitive  part 
in  the  good  work. 


OTHER  ARTICLES. 

In  the  June  15  number  Commandant  Peroz  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  war  in  the  Soudan,  and  winds  up  with  the 
following  significant  passage  :  "  Thanks  to  the  fashion  in 
which  native  warfare  is  conducted,  even  the  conquerors 
may  be  said  to  be  in  some  ways  the  conquered  .  .  .  for 
what  remains  to  i;s  ?  A  blackened  and  barren  soil  which 
native  labor  can  alone  make  fertile."  M.  Peroz  has  evi- 
dently no  belief  in  the  future  colonization  of  the  French 
Soudan. 

Other  articles  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  deal  with  the  po- 
litical policy  of  Leo  XIII,  the  newly  discovered  Greek 
Hymn  to  Apollo,  Baron  Haussez's  Souvenirs,  and  a 
critical  essay  on  Baudelaire  by  G.  Rodenbach 


THE    NOUVELLE    REVUE. 

MADAME  JULIETTE  ADAM  gives  the  place  of 
honor  in  her  June  1  number  to  Prince  Albert 
Monaco,  who  as  is  well  known,  has  devoted  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  enormous  fortune  to  maritime  ex- 
plorations. In  a  four-page  article  he  discusses  the  pro- 
posed English  Channel  Bridge. 

A  NEW  NOVELIST. 

In  the  same  number  ends  the  Recollections  of  the 
Italian  painter,  Joseph  de  Nitis  ;  and  M.  E.  Tissot  con- 
tributes an  appreciative  account  of  the  new  French 
novelist,  Paul  Marguerite,  a  delicate  and  earnest  writer, 
whose  work  gives  a  truer  picture  of  modern  Continental 
life  than  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  con- 
temporary French  story-tellers.  Paul  Marguerite  is  the 
eldest  son  of  the  famous  General  of  that  name  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Sedan  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  The  future  novelist  was  born  i  i  Algiers  just 
thirty-four  years  ago,  and.  as  was  but  natural,  the  two 
terrible  years,  1870-71,  made  a  profound  impression  on 
his  young  imagination.  In  deference  to  his  mother's 
wish  he  abandoned  all  thought  of  becoming  a  soldier, 
and  entered  one  of  the  public  offices.  His  first  literary 
work  was  a  realistic  study,  not  unlike  the  work  belong- 
ing to  the  school  founded  by  Zola.  But  although  re- 
maining personally  mtimate  with  the  great  writer,  he 
soon  disavowed  his  methods,  and  was  one  of  the  five 
young  authors  who  wrote  a  protest  against  their  master's 
methods  when  the  latter  published  "  La  Terre  "  Of  his 
later  books,  "  Ma  Grande  "  and  "  Sur  le  Retour"  may  be 
quoted  as  among  the  best  types  of  Fi-encb  novels,  and 
worthy  to  take  place  with  the  works  of  AlphonseDaudet. 

A    VENETI.\N     ASI'ASIA. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  June  15  number. 
deals  with  the  life  of  a  Venetian  courtesaji  wlio  st^ms  to 
have  played  a  consiilenible  part  in  the  Italian  world  of 
art  and  letters  duriiig  the  Renaissance.  M.  HcKlcH'atmohi 
gives  a  vivid  and  e-xcetulingly  pathetic  pielurt*  ot  this 
V»'ronica  Franco,  who  was,  acci)rding  to  her  biographer, 
no  mean  poetess,  and  wlm  has  left  bt^himl  her  ouo  of  the 
most  eloquent  ami  ti<rnblo  warniui;s  t*.>  those  tempttnl  to 
follow  her  evil  e.\antpltt  ever  written.  Her  ivputMtiuu 
for  beauty,  grac(\  and  learniiit:  .sproail  thrv>u^h  all  Eu- 
rop«>,  and  travtders  through  Italy  went  fnr  out  i»f  lUeir 
way  in  order  to  eatih  a  glinii)s«<  i»f  "  the  ;i  ph 

of  tlie  Atlriatii'."  N'eionu'u  was  lK»ru  in  tli     ^  uul 

tiled  comparatively  young,  leavlu  ;  h»n*  fi>rtuue  to  VMrioiu 
religious  tnslttutioiis      Hut  even  before  nho  hml  rt«)H«ut<Hl 
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and  seen  the  error  of  her  ways,  she  realized  so  clearly 
and  dispassionately  the  dangers  which  surrounded  her 
that  on  one  occasion  she  offered  to  give  a  considerable 
sum  of 'money  in  order  to  save  the  daughter  of  one  of  her 
friends  from  the  fate  which  had  befallen  herself.  "Allow 
me,"  she  said  in  a  letter  which  has  been  preserved,  "  to 
show  you  the  dangers  you  are  now  courting.  .  .  .  You 
know  how  many  times  I  have  counseled  you  to  take  care 
of  your  daughter.  When  you  brought  her  to  see  me,  her 
hair  dyed  yellow,  and  she  much  embellished,  the  sight 
gave  me  great  pain.  .  .  .  Believe  me  there  is  no  ex- 
istence so  miserable,  so  deplorable  as  that  of  a  courtesan. 
.  .  .  There  are  no  riches,  no  delights,  no  advantages 
which  can  compensate  for  such  a  sacrifice.  Believe  me 
of  ail  human  calamities  that  of  being  obliged  to  live  in 
this  fashion  is  the  worst,  and  joined  to  that  is  the  thought 
that  after  all  the  sufferings  we  undergo  in  this  world,  we 
shall  also  be  most  terribly  punished  in  the  next." 

Veronica  definitely  renounced  her  evil  career  at  the  age 
of  forty,  and  even  at  one  time  thought  of  starting  a  re- 
ligious order.  She  died  in  1591,  and  to  this  day  her  verses, 
especially  those  in  praise  of  Venice,  take  a  considerable 
place  in  Italian  literature. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  consist  of  some  recollections  of  Skobeleff's 
campaign,  1880-81,  by  a  Russian  naval  officer,  A.  de  Mayer; 
a  review  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  estrange- 
ment of  France  and  Italy,  by  J.  Caponi,  and  an  article 
on  "  Past  and  Present  French  Parish  Rights,"  by  M.  G. 
E.  Sim^n. 

THE   REVUE   DES   DEUX   MONDES.      . 

THE  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  opens  with  an  article 
by  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  on  "  The  Reign  of  M>  ney,"  in 
which  the  writer  pleads  what  is  fast  becoming  an  un- 
popular cause,  the  defense  of  capital.  He  denies  that  it 
is  a  "new  Feudality,"  and  declares  that  great  modern 
fortunes  do  not  tend  to  supply  the  second  and  third  gen- 
eration with  an  unearned  increment,  for  all  the  poorer 
countries  of  modern  Europe  are  those  in  which  the  la- 
borer suffers  most.  On  the  first  point  he  thus  expresses 
himself:  "If  money  tends  to  roil  up  like  a  snowball,  it 
also  melts  as  such."  The  reader  will  also  find  some  acute 
observations  on  the  influence  of  the  immense  shops  and 
stores  worked  on  the  principle  of  ready  money. 

REMINISCENCES  OP  CHICAGO. 

M.  Jules  Viole  in  the  same  number  tells  of  some  of  the 
marvels  of  science  collected  at  the  World's  Fair  of  Chi- 
cago. "  An  old  inhabitant  of  the  city  which  is  now  so 
flourishing,  told  me  that  sixty  years  ago  he  had  .seen  upon 
the  great  site  a  tiny  hamlet  protected  by  a  little  fort. 
The  feminine  population  there  consisted  of  eleven  women 
in  the  service  of  the  tradespeojjle  who  supplied  the  garri- 
son. These  women  were  the  ornament  of  the  balls  given 
by  thf;  officers  of  tiie  fort,  though  their  daily  avocations 
kept  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  kitchen  range,  as  yet 
innocent  of  electricity.  Whilst  listening  to  all  this,  I  was 
admiring  the  great  city  which  lay  beneath  our  eyes,  its 
parks,  its  wide  avenues  bordered  by  detached  houses,  its 
large  streets  served  by  tramways,  its  gigantic  lifts,  its 
port  Vjusier  than  the  port  of  London,  its  railways  more 
numerous  than  those  of  any  other  capital  in  the  wc^rld  ; 
and  the  roads  upon  the  outskirts  whf;re  no  hous<!H  are  as 
yet  built,  but  which  are  already  huy)pli<!d  with  the  ma- 
chinery for  bringing  wat<!r  and  electricity,  the  telephone 
and  thf!  rar  ;  tho  houses  will  follow  later,  .  .  .  And 
in  this  buHy  centnj  i't'Sf,  is  a  constant  effort  to  substitut*! 
machine  foi  human  labor.     Hence  n  comphjte  r«!gularity 


of  type.  The  watchmaking  trade  has  six  models  :  three 
for  men's  watches,  three  for  women's.  American  industry 
creates  for  sale  enormous  batches  of  identical  objects  ; 
and  when  these  are  sold  off,  begins  upon  something  new 
and  deluges  the  market  afresh." 

THE   CATHOLIC   REVIVAL  IN    FRANCE. 

A  paper  by  Vicomte  Melchior  de  Vogiid,  entitled 
"Apropos  of  a  Religious  Debate,"  records  a  discussion 
which  took  place  in  the  French  Parliament  on  the  ITtli 
of  last  May.  He  declares  that  these  debates  are  becom- 
ing a  phenomenon  of  constant  recurrence,  and  while  dis- 
cussing the  possibility  of  a  free  church  in  a  free  state, 
declares  that  "  great  ambitions  are  waking  in  the  heart 
of  our  Catholic  youth,  and  especially  among  the  younger 
clergy.  The  latter  submit  with  impatience  to  their  en- 
forced seclusion  within  the  silent  shades  of  the  sacristies  ; 
they  wish  to  re-enter  the  current  of  the  century,  take 
part  in  social  discussions  in  the  pulpit,  and  give  their 
opinion  on  all  the  subjects  which  interest  other  citizens. 
They  know  that  such  wide  activity  will  be  forbidden 
them  as  long  as  the  jealous  surveillance  of  the  State  con- 
fines them  within  the  walls  of  the  sacred  edifice.  The 
example  of  America  is  before  their  eyes,  tempting  as  a 
mirage,  impressing  their  minds  with  stories  of  the  suc- 
ce  sful  and  independent  growth  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  New  World.  Their  living  imaginations  turn  more 
and  more  toward  this  promised  land  of  lib  rty,  and  they 
easily  forget  the  enormous  weight  of  an  historic  past, 
which  presses  upon  the  National  Church  of  France  and 
forbids  the  adoption  of  American  audacities."  Monsieur 
M.  R.  Pinet  is  quoted  by  M.  de  Vogiie  as  describing  the 
wonderful  way  in  which  the  French  Church,  shaking  off 
the  trammels  of  the  State,  has  built  churches  and  opened 
schools.  He  advises  the  Catholic  Church  to  fortify  its 
possessions  silently,  so  that  when  the  day  of  separation 
from  the  State  finally  arrives  she  may  be  found  solidly 
standing  on  her  own  resources,  asking  no  help  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  priests.  The  fear  present  to  reason- 
able Catholics  appears  to  be  that  if  once  the  clergy  were 
freed  from  their  position  as  salaried  officers  of  religion, 
the  strict  laws  against  association  would  hamper  them 
fatally,  and  prevent  the  great  development  of  charity 
and  teaching  institutions  which  is  taking  place  in  Eng- 
land and  her  Colonies,  and  in  the  American  United 
States.  Renan  and  Taine  both  discussed  the  position  of 
the  clergy  in  the  provinces  of  France— Renan  declaring, 
"  that  the  bishop  will  soon  be  the  only  personage  erect 
amidst  a  dismantled  society,"  and  Taine  maintaining  that 
the  provincial  populations  have  become  simple  privates 
under  unstable  functionaries.  "Only  the  Bishop  is  in- 
tact and  upright."  This  article  is  also  interesting  for  its 
thoughtful  criticism  upon  the  present  state  of  political 
and  social  affairs  m  France. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

For  historians  there  is  in  the  June  15  number  an  in- 
teresting article  on  Marie  de  Medicis,  the  second  wife  of 
Henri  of  Navarro.  A  paper  on  the  Germanic  literature 
relating  to  Wagner  is  succeeded  by  a  second  part  of 
"  House  Rent  in  France."  This  comparison  of  the  rise  and 
fall  in  the  value  of  French  habitations  from  one  century 
to  another  is  full  of  instruction  and  interest.  The  Vicomte 
G.  d'Avenel  suinsup  his  study  of  seven  centuries  by  re- 
marking on  the  incnjase  of  town  values  and  also  of  culti- 
vated lands,  but  says  that  the  latter^  is  no  longer  on  the 
ascension,  and  in  some  parts  of  France  is  seriously  on  the 
d(H;line.  The  price  of  labor  remained  stationary  up  to  the 
year  If^OO,  and  is  now  ri.sing  steadily,  while  land  no  longer 
commands  its  uld  piico. 
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OUR   LONDON    LETTER  ABOUT   BOOKS. 


THE  twelve  weeks  of  June,  July  and  August  are 
alwaj's  quiet  with  publishers,  and  even  in  the 
book-shops,  as  you  will  see  from  the  following  list,  the 
successes,  with  two  exc  ptions,  are  works  which  have 
reached  a  cheap  edition,  or  which  have  been  some  while 
before  the  public  : 

The  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Ascent  of  Man.  By  Pro- 
fessor Drummond. 

Books  on  Parish  and  District  Councils. 

A  Superfluous  Woman. 

The  Jungle  Book.     By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

A  Little  Child's  Wreath.  By  Elizabeth  Rachel  Chap- 
man. 

Lombard  Street  in  Lent :  A  Course  of  Sermons  on 
Social  Subjects. 

A  Yellow  Aster.     By  Iota. 

The  Invisible  Playmate  :  A  Story  of  the  Unseen.  By 
William  Canton. 

Fifty  Years  of  My  Life  in  the  World  of  Sport  at  Home 
and  Abroad.    By  Sir  John  Dugdale  Astley. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  item  in  this  list  is  that 
which  points  to  an  awakening  of  interest  in  the  different 
books  on  parish  and  district  councils.  But  I  am  espe- 
cially glad  to  see  that  Miss  Chapman's  book,  "A  Little 
Child's  Wreath,"  which  I  praised  very  highly  last  month, 
is  meeting  with  the  reception  which  it  deserves.  Another 
little  volume,  not  of  verse  but  of  prose  intermingled 
with  verse,  which  appears  in  this  list,  is  Mr.  William 
Canton's  "  The  Invisible  Playmate,"  a  book  with  a 
motive  not  unlike  Miss  Chapman's,  for  it,  too,  breathes 
the  deepest  spirit  of  regret  and  almost  inconsolable  grief 
for  the  death  of  a  little  child.  But  unlike  the  little  one 
whose  loss  Miss  Chapman  has  sung  in  so  beautiful  a  series 
•of  sonnets,  Mr.  Canton's  baby-heroine  was  responsible  for 
much  recourse  to  the  muse  even  during  her  life.  Carry- 
ing her  up  and  down  the  house  on  his  shoulder,  to  break- 
fast and  to  bed,  the  little  woman's  father  evolved  a  series 
of  nursery  rhymes  and  ballads  perfect  and  charming  in 
their  naive  simplicity.  What  think  you  of  this,  for  in- 
stance, as  a  song  for  little  children  : 

She  was  a  treasure  ;  she  was  a  sweet ; 
She  was  the  darling  of  the  Army  and  the  Fleet  ! 
When— she — smiled— 

The  crews  of  the  line-of -battle  ships  went  wild  ! 
When— she— cried — 

Whole  regiments  revor.sed  tlieir  arms  and  sighed  : 
When  she  was  .sick,  for  her  sake 

The  Queen  took  off  her  crown  and  sobbed  as  if  her  hcuit 
would  break. 

The  little  poem  has  just  that  touch  of  extravagance 
which  children  love.  But  you  will  find  that  the  book 
has  too  its  deeply  pathetic  side,  and  here  it  trenches  on 
that  ground  of  inuigoand  pluintoin  in  which  some  cliil- 
<ln)n  H(!em  ho  rnu(;h  at  home. 

A  book  (tntitlc^d  "  The  N(*w  Tarty"  is  the  rage  of  the 
day.  Ev<(rything  is  labeled  new  nowadays.  Tlu^  New 
JourjialiHm,  thi*  New  Humor,  the  N«iw  Woman,  tlu^  New 
UnirHilHin,  and  nowit  is  only  lit  that  wo  liavo  "  Tlu'  Now 
I'arty."  TlmnnH  ho  littln  novelty  in  nuiny  of  thcMe  that 
it  1h  to  bo  feared  that  the  aniiouncenii'nt  of  "  Tho  N«»vv 
i'arty"  will  erfMito  butulunf^iid  intereHtin  thonr  who  have 


examined  half-a-dozen  new  things  and  found  them  so 
like  the  old  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  t'other  from  which. 
"  The  New  Party,"  however  is  so  new  that  it  can  hardly 
be  said  as  y^t  to  hcive  an  existence.  It  is  a  party  of  the 
future  rather  than  of  the  present,  and  exists  only  within 
the  two  covers  of  the  book  which  Mr.  Andrew  Reid  has 
edited,  and  Messrs.  Hodder  Brothers  have  published.  Its 
name  is  the  Isocratic  Party,  a  title  which  is  as  good  as  a 
guessing  story.  It  seems  to  be  an  established  principle 
that,  when  y  u  cannot  have  a  good,  simple  name,  your 
title  cannot  be  too  mysterious.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  is  its 
god-father,  and  among  its  prophets  there  is  a  miscella- 
neous assortment  of  poets,  philanthropists,  parsons  and 
politicians  of  all  kmds.  Mr.  Waiter  Crane  sings  of  the 
"  New  Era,"  and  Mr.  Herbert  Burrows  discourses  upon 
"  Principles,  Hopes  and  Ideals."  "  Sarah  Grand  "  tells  us 
"What  to  Aim  at  ;"  Mr.  Deanner  waxes  eloquent  in 
praise  of  the  "  Social  Work  of  the  Undivided  Church  ;" 
the  Dea  1  of  Westminster,  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Marson  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Horton  describe  the  religious  aspect  of  the  Iso- 
crats.  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  tells  us  all  about  the 
' '  Social  Economy  of  the  Future  ;  "  Mr.  Alfred  Foster,  a 
London  Guardian,  describes  "London's  Pauper  Chaos," 
which*  may  be  said  to  illustrate  the  social  economy  of  the 
present.  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Mrs.  Frances  Hicks  and 
Miss  Margaret  Macmillan  write  on  Women,  Factory 
Girls,  and  related  subjects.  Mr.  Fred  llammill  and  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  set  forth  the  views  of  the  Independent  Labor 
Party.  "  Nunquam,"  of  the  Clarion,  describes  the  "  New 
Party  of  the  North."  Mr.  Byles,  of  Bradford,  writes  on 
"  Imperial  and  Social  Ideals,"  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  in  foreign  policy  the  New  Party  is  to  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  resurrection  of  the  old  Manchester 
Little  Englander  school.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Dawson  sings 
the  "Song  of  the  Peoples  ;"  Mr.  Richard  Le  Galhenne 
asks  in  verse  what  he  should  do  with  his  vote  and  ti!iishes 
with  giving  it  up,  the  Isocratic  candidate  n  t  l>eing  in  the 
field,  and,  finally,  Mr.  Andrew  Reid  brings  up  the  rear 
with  a  dithyrambic  dissertation  concerning  *'  Our  Policy," 
which  he  sums  up  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  final  order 
at  Waterloo—"  Let  the  whole  line  advance."  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  just  exactly  what  is  the  last  thing  that  the 
New  Party  is  doing.  Instead  of  bringing  up  the  whole 
line  of  social  reformers  to  attain  those  objects  uiK)n  which 
all  decent  people  are  agreed,  they  are  careering  far  ahead 
in  a  fashion  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  reganl  as 
magnirtcent,  but  not  as  warlike. 

A  book  of  a  similar  kinil,  but  much  less  ambitious  and 
optimij<tic,  is  Mr.  Arnolil  \Vhitt»'s  *'  English  l>t»nuH*rHcy  : 
its  Promises  and  Penis."  You  may  remetnln^r  **  Prv>blenis 
of  a  Great  City,"  a  l>ook  whi«'h  Mr  Whitt*  publishetl  long 
ago,  and  by  which  lu^  e.stablishetl  his  right  t*>  U«  regaixUnl 
as  a  serious  authority  in  th»Mliscu.«*si*»u  t>f  stH"ialqu«»stiou8. 
Mr.  White  writes  s»<ntentiously,  ami  every  |»ag»>  is  full  ivf 
thought.  He  n»gards  tht»  incrt«asing  influemv  of  )^hhI 
women,  the  ihfusi(»n  of  Jewish  miiul  antl  thrift,  and  tli«» 
gradual  recov«My  of  the  rt>H.«»om»d  ci»nvi*tion  that  th*> 
main  lessoiiH  of  «tiir  l''iigli.sli  Hible  art<  true,  amou^  th«> 
more  hopeful  eh<mt«nt.s  of  tht^  .situation  The  Nntk  Ih  oUf« 
t<»   he   n^id    Mli»wly,   auil    th  ught    over    o»r»»fMlly      Mr 
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White's  description  of  the  vulgar,  notorious  ladies  of  our 
smart  set  as  abandoned  women  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  is  sarcastic  but  accurate.  Mr.  White  does  not  shirk 
the  Population  Question  He  hopes  that  some  high  intel- 
ligence, some  one  pure  and  holy  among  women,  instinct 
with  enthusiasm  for  her  sex,  will  rise  up  to  carry  on  the 
work  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Mrs.  Besanttook  up  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  but  with  such  unfortu- 
nate results  for  the  cause  which  they  championed. 

The  best  book  of  travels  recently  issued  is  the  post- 
humous work  of  the  late  Sir  Gerald  Portal.  "  The 
British  Mission  to  Uganda  in  1893"  is  a  composite  work, 
the  bulk  of  which  was  writen  by  our  late  Special  Com- 
missioner, the  bal  nee  made  up  by  the  diary  of  the  late 
Captain  Raymond  Portal.  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd,  Sir  Gerald 
Portal's  successor  at  Zanzibar,  writes  a  memoir  of  the 
brilliant  young  Englishman  who  perished  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  manhood  ;  and  Lord  Cromer,  in  a  touch- 
ing introduction,  tells  us  how  great  a  loss  the  Empire 
suffered  when  Sir  Gerald  Portal  died.  The  book  is  copi- 
ously illustrated,  and  is  the  latest  and  most  authentic 
account  of  the  latest  annex  to  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  ' '  Common-sense  and  the  Cock  Lane 
Ghost "  is  a  collection  of  characteristic  observations  by 
the  most  popular  literary  essayist  of  the  day  upon  sub- 
jects which  are  more  and  more  commanding  the  atten- 
tion of  the  civilized  world.  Mr.  Lang  is  not  the  stuff  of 
which  enthusiasts  are  made,  but  he  has  enough  of  the 
sixth  sense  to  see  that  there  is  more  in  Borderland  than 
most  men  of  his  set  acknowledge. 

Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wallace  has  been  so  much  taken  by  Mr. 
Hayes'  little  book  on  the  ' '  Great  Revolution  of  1905  "  as 
to  write  a  leading  article  analyzing  and  praising  it  in 
Land  and  Labor.  Mr.  Hayes  has  made  an  honest  and 
painstaking  attempt  to  think  out  the  next  stage  in  social 
evolution,  and  you  will  probably  find  more  practical 
int  rest  in  this  little  book  than  in  the  more  posing  volume 
of  "The  New  Party." 

After  these  books  of  serious  weight  perhaps  the  next 
place  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  "  Prose 
Fancies,"  which,  relatively  to  the  amount  of  praise  it  has 
evoked,  is  very  important  indeed.  But  I  must  confess 
that  the  book  has  disappointed  me.  In  the  Westminster 
Gazette  and  in  the  Academy  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  hailed 
it  as  a  work  of  the  highest  genius,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  by 
no  means  an  advance  upon  its  author's  "  Book  Bills  of 
Narcissus,"  which,  publi.shed  three  years  ago,  still  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  charming  volumes  of  prose  of  the 
decade.  Nearly  all  the  papers  in  the  present  volume  are 
reprinted  from  the  newspapers  and  weekly  reviews.  The 
best— as  "  A  Borrowed  Sovereign  "  and  "  Sandra  Belloni's 
Pinewood  " — date  back  three  or  four  years  ;  tie  majority 
have  appeared  in  the  Speaker  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  Perhaps  it  is  the  daily  wear  and  tear  of  critical 
journalism  which  has  gone  to  weaken  the  very  peculiar 
and  intimate  charm  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  prose  style  ; 
but,  whatever  the  cause,  there  seems  to  me  no  question 
that  it  is  in  such  pieces  as  "A  Tavern  Night  "  (written,  it 
is  manifest,  before  the  majority  of  its  companions)  he  is 
at  his  best.  And  yet,  perhaps  "White  Soul,"  the  last 
paper  in  the  collection  and  the  last  to  be  written,  is  the 
finest  and  most  delicate  i)ieee  of  prose  work  that  he  has 
a<^;hieved.  Here,  more  than  on  any  other  page,  ho  seems 
to  liuve  arrived  nearer  the  mystery,  the  heart,  fragrant 
and  elusive,  of  all  created  things.  And  with  all  the  dis- 
apX)ointment  with  his  collection  whi(^h  I  have  confessed,  I 
can  still  honf^stly  recommend  the  }>ook  to  avcry  lover  of 
lit^;rature.     Its  very  faults  are  the  defect^  of  its  virtues  ; 


and  by  the  bookish  man,  and  by  the  lovers  of  thecou  .try 
and  of  humanity,  these  will  be  easily  forgiven.  For  many 
of  its  pages  will  b^ar  continual  rereading,  and  to  how 
many  books  can  such  praise  be  given  ? 

These  summer  months  are  above  all  the  months  for 
novel  reading,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend 
several  good  works  of  fiction.  First  and  foremost  of 
course,  stands  Mr.  George  Meredith's  "  Lord  Ormont  and 
his  Aminta,"  a  story  which,  while  it  will  not  particularly 
raise  the  enthusiasm  of  readers  already  his  warm  admir- 
ers, will  certainly  do  much  to  make  him  better  appre- 
ciated and  more  widely  known  among  the  general  public. 
Far  from  being  its  author's  finest  story,  ' '  Lord  Ormont 
and  his  Aminta "  has,  however,  the  merit  of  being  far 
more  comprehensible  than  the  majority  of  its  predeces- 
sors, and  it  still  retains  all  those  excellent  and  unique 
qualities  looked  for  from  the  creator  of  "  Ri -hard  Feverel  " 
and  "  Evan  Harrington." 

The  most  readable  novel  is  by  a  writer  whom  you  may 
not  know,  Mr.  H.  Seton  Merriman.  His  "From  One 
Generation  to  Another  "  was  good,  but  the  present  book, 
"With  Edged  Tools,"  is  far  stronger  and  more  powertul. 
Almost  a  romance,  it  is  a  story  of  the  present  day  with 
no  superfluous  or  uninteresting  sentence.  Adventure  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  polite  intrigue  in  the  highest 
circles  of  London  society  :  these  are  its  two  features  ; 
and  each  Mr.  Merriman  has  drawn  with  an  unfaltering 
and  practiced  pen.  He  follows,  it  would  seem,  in  the 
tradition  of  Thackeray  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  that  master  had  never  worthier  pupil.  A 
two  volume  novel  depending  for  its  interest  entirely 
upon  the  sayings  and  doings  of  fashionable  English 
society  to-day  is  Mr.  Richard  Pryce's  "Winifred  Mount." 
Mr.  Pryce  seems  always  to  write  with  a  fuller  knowledge 
and  greater  skill,  than  his  rivals  in  this  field — even  than 
the  creator  of  "Dodo" — but  in  this  his  latest  book  the 
author  of  "  Mi^s  Maxwell's  Affections  "  is  not  at  his  best. 
Here  are  a  mere  string  of  episodes,  interesting  and  con- 
vincing enough,  but  leading  al:nost  nowhither.  Another 
novel  is  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes'  "A  Daughter  of  To- 
Day,"  a  study  of  the  woman  of  the  moment,  which, 
if  it  has  not  the  full  significance  of  some  other  books 
discussing  the  same  subject,  has  a  plenitude  of  in- 
terest, Mrs.  Cotes'  heroine  fails  as  an  artist,  and  becomes 
a  journalist,  and  her  trials  and  tribulations  make  excel- 
lent r.  ading.  But  her  end  is  hardly  convincing.  Such  a 
woman  is  not  likely  to  have  sought  refuge  in  suicide. 

Two  volumes  of  verse  are  to  be  mentioned  among  the 
recent  publications— one  a  collection  of  sonnets,  a  hun- 
dred in  number,  by  Mr.  Eugene  Lee-Hamilton  ;  the  other 
a  book  of  lyrics  from  Canada  by  Mr.  Bliss  Carman.  Mr. 
Lee-Hamilton's  power  over  the  sonnet  is  well  known  to 
all  readers  of  contemporary  poetry:  the  present  collec- 
tion, sadly  but  fitly  entitled  "Sonnets  of  the  Wingless 
Hours,"  contains  all  the  exercises  in  this  form  by  which 
he  is  best  known,  and  some  seventy  which  have  not  hith- 
erto appeared.  A  very  vivid  power  of  description,  and  a 
strength  of  thought  and  expression,  are  the  two  chief 
qualities  of  his  work.  Certainly  the  little  book  is  one 
which  occupies  a  very  important  place  in  the  poetry  of 
the  past  half-year.  Mr.  Bliss  Carman's  book,  to  a  reader 
who  knows  the  reputation  in  whieh  this  writei-  is  held 
in  Canada,  will  come  rather  as  a  disappointment.  His 
lyrical  touch  is  sometimes  fine,  but  invariably  diffuse. 

Travels  also  are  very  fit  reading  for  the  summer  sea- 
son, and  you  an;  likely  to  get  a  good  deal  of  amusement 
and  interest  out  of  Miss  Helen  G.  Peel's  "  Polar  Gleams  : 
an  Account  of  a  Voyage  on  the  Yacht  Blencathra.^'    Miss 
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Peel,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the  niece  of  the  Speaker,  made 
her  journey  from  Bideford  to  the  Yeuesei  River  (by  the 
now  almost  historic  route  of  the  North  Cape  and  the 
Kara  Sea),  we  have  Lord  Dufferin's  authority  for  saying, 
in  a  frock  of  Cowes  serge  ;  and  ^he  Marquis  goes  on  to 
say  in  his  preface  that  the  fact  "  that  a  last  year's  dchii- 
tante  should  thus  exchange  the  shining  floors,  wax  lights. 


and  valses  of  a  London  ball-room  for  the  silent  shores  of 
Novaia  Zemlia  and  the  Taimya  Peninsula,  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  ice-floes  and  winds  fresh  from  the  cel- 
lars of  Boreas,  exhibits  the  untamable  audacity  of  our 
modern  maidens."  But  be  that  as  it  may,  Miss  Peel'.s 
book  is  certainly  a  very  fascinating  one,  both  for  its  text 
and  for  its  many  excellent  photogi*aphic  illustrations. 


RECENT   AMERICAN    PUBLICATIONS. 


SOCIOLOGY,    ECONOMICS   AND    POLITICS. 

The  Theory  of  Sociology.  By  Franklin  H.  Giddiugs,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  in  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science, 
Columbia  College.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  80.  Philadelphia  : 
Am.  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

In  this  pamphlet  Professor  Giddings  outlines  the  theo- 
retical positions  that  he  promises  to  more  fully  describe  and 
defend  in  his  forthcoming  work  on  the  Principles  of  Sociology. 
The  same  ideas  were  presented  in  his  earlier  paper  on  "  Tlia 
Province  of  Sociology  "  (Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy,  July, 
1890).  The  author  treats  the  problems  of  the  science  in  two 
groups :  1,  primary,  relating  to  social  growth  and  structure, 
and,  2,  secondary,  relating  to  social  process,  law  and  cause. 

The  Sphere  of  the  State  ;  or,  The  People  as  a  Body  Poli- 
tic. By  Frank  Sargent  Hoffman,  A.M.  12mo,  pp. 
283.    New  York  :    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

Consists  chiefly  of  lectures  delivered  to  the  senior  class  of 
Union  College.  In  general,  the  author  is  a  believer  in  an  ex- 
tension of  the  functions  of  government ;  among  these  he  would 
place  the  control  of  transportation ;  foremost  among  the 
duties  of  governments,  ho  asserts,  is  the  obligation  to  regu- 
late their  own  creations,  the  corporations.  His  position  on 
the  money  question  is  that  of  the  international  bimetallists  ; 
the  State's  attitude  in  relation  to  the  government  of  cities.  \ie 
holds,  should  be  "  hands  off,"  as  regards  purely  local  affairs  ; 
he  would  have  divorces  granted  for  a  great  variety  of  causes, 
but  never  an  absolute  dissolution  ;  on  other  questions  of  gov- 
ernmental activity,  his  views  in  most  cases  are  the  conven- 
tional ones. 

An  Honest  Dollar.  By  E.  Benjamin  Andrews.  12mo, 
pp.  196.   Hartford  :  Student  Publishing  Company.  $1. 

A  group  of  eight  essays  on  monetary  problems,  all  but 
two  of  which  have  appeared  previously  in  periodicals.  Th ) 
chapter  on  "The  Future  of  Silver  Production"  is  reprinted 
from  the  Review  op  Reviews  for  November,  1893.  Presi- 
dent Andrews'  position  on  the  money  question  is  well  known 
to  our  readers.  Ho  favors  international  action  to  secure  free 
coinage  of  silver  at  a  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one.  His  account  of 
the  International  Monetary  Conference  of  1892,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  is  decidedly  valuable  as  well  as  interesting. 
The  two  essays  entitled,  respectively,  "The  Monetary  Ex- 
periment ia  India"  and  "Giffen  on  Bimetallism,"  now  first 
f)ublished,  are  written  in  the  author's  usual  forcible  and 
uminous  stylo  His  exposition  of  Liraetallism  is  beyond 
question  the  ablest  that  has  gotten  into  print  on  this  side 
tne  Atlantic. 

"  Common  Sense  "  Applied  to  Woman  Suffrage.  By  Mary 
Putnam- Jacobi,  M.D.  12ino,  pp.  2:>(j.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1. 

One  discovers  on  reading  the  fli-st  page  of  this  book  that 
the  "  Common  Sense  "  of  its  title  is  borrowed  from  the  caption 
of  Thomas  Paino's  celebrated  pamphlet.  Tlio  arguments  so 
freely  uhoaX  during  the  recent  "  luiual  suffrage  "  campaign  in 
New  York  aro  here  forcibly  presented.  Perhaps  tiie  most  in- 
ttirestiiig  part  of  the  work  is  the  appendix  containing  the 
author  s  address  before  the  Suirrago  Committeo  of  the  New 
York  (Jouatitutional  Convention. 

The  World's  Congress  of  Representutivo  Women.  Edited 
])y  May  Wright  Sewall.  Octavo,  pp.  070.  Chiiuigo  : 
Itund,  McNuily  &  Co.  New  York  :  J.  A.  Hill  ifc  Co. 
i»;j.75. 

This  uiitliorlzed  publication  i)reM»Mits  a  full  report  of  the 
pr<<ce<MliMgs  of  tlio  ni-cut,  Woiueii's  ( longitiMM  of  lM!t;i,  iit  ("iiicjigo, 
with  ahstiHcts  of  most  of  tliif  papeiH  anil  addrtiHHOH  Almost 
nynry  d**|iartinntit  of  iiunian   pro^rtiMS  r»'cuiv<is  more  ordoMH 

Utt'intioll    III    ttlDHO    (llHCUHHil>UH,  lilld    WOIUUII  H    ucllvltieH    lit    tlltf 

w»»rld  rt  work  uro  fully  bot  ftirth.    Tho  work  in  hoUI  only  by 
MUlMcrlpllou. 


Seed  Time  and  Harvest.  By  S.  S.  King.  Papei,  12mo, 
pp.  143.  Kansas  City,  Kans  :  Published  by  the  Au- 
thor.    25  cents. 

Popular  Edition  of  Statistician  and  Economist.  1894. 
12mo,  -pi}.  191.  San  Francisco  :  L.  P.  McCarty.  50 
cents. 


HISTORY   AND    BIOGRAPHY. 

Vie  de  S.  Frangois  ^'Assise.  Par  Paul  Sabatier.  Paper, 
Svo,  pp.  544.    Paris  :    Librairie  Fischbacher. 

Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  By  Paul  Sabatier.  Trans- 
lated by  Louise  Seymour  Houghton.  Octavo,  pp. 
483.     New  York  :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    ^2.50. 

When  M. . Sabatier's  "Vie  de  S.  Frangois  d'Assise"  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  some  months  ago,  the  Continental  press  imme- 
diately gave  the  work  enthusiastic  commendation,  and  French 
criticism  enrolled  another  name  in  the  national  literature. 
Whether  read  in  the  original  or  in  the  translation  ;  whether 
considered  as  a  serious  hiotorical  studv,  as  a  biography  of  the 
"  literary"  type,  to  be  classed  with  belles-lettres,  or  as  belong- 
ing to  the  literature  of  religious  inspiration,  M.  Sabatier 's 
work  is  a  distinct  and  attractive  success.  The  founder  of  tho 
Franciscan  order  is  a  fascinating  personality  ;  not  a  solitary 
figure  without  connection  with  his  time,  but  "  the  incarnation 
of  the  Italian  soul  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  as 
Dante  was  to  be  its  incarnation  a  hundred  years  later."  By 
a  scholarly  study  of  documentary  evidence  and  still  more  by 
intellectual  appreciation  and  spiritual  sympathy,  M.  Sabatier 
brings  us  into  intimacy  with  Saint  Francis  as  prophet,  mys- 
tic, poet,  leader  of  men  and  servant  of  God.  The  real  char- 
acter—''1  homme  derri6re  le  thaumaturge  ;  "  the  man  whose 
history  reveals  "'le  developpement  et  la  lutte"— is  far  uxoro 
interesting  than  the  veiled  mystery  of  ecclesiastical  tradition. 
M.  Sabatier  has  a  chapter  upon  the  Saint's  famous  woman 
friend  "Santa  Clara  :  "  he  treats  the  miracle  of  the  "stig- 
mata "  with  good  sense  but  without  scorn,  and  devotes  some 
eighty  pages  to  a  critical  study  of  the  sources  of  our  knowl- 
edtje  respecting  the  life  of  Saint  Francis.  M.  Sabatier  has 
written  upon  a  subject  with  which  he  had  natural  kinship; 
in  a  brilliant  style,  singularly  flexible,  and  rich  in  tho  quali- 
ties of  vigorous  spirit  and  imaginative  elevation.  He  has 
placed  before  ua  in  enduring  form,  and,  in  his  owu  words  ex- 
pressed in  a  private  letter  to  this  Rkviiovv',  "  en  sa  renlite  hts- 
toi  i(iue^  line  dts  /iyures  Its  plus  btlU-^  tt  Us  putts  du  Chris- 
tkDiisine.'''' 

The  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Vote  of  the  Thir- 
ti'en  States  on  tho  Fedfraf  Constitution,  1787-8,  By 
Orin  Grant  Libby.  Papt-r,  octavo,  pp.  123.  Madison, 
Wis. :   University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  U^eun  the  tmbUcathMj  of 
a  series  of  Bulletins  giving  tluN  fruit.s  of  oriKUuil  i  ' <.  by 

its  Htudiwits.     Tht^  first  IhiHctiii,  which  has  ju.xt  *  md, 

consists  t)f  au  elaborate  paper  -i.  .>a  ■•■  '  >.    ^    »».  ■  -i.. 

(M)nHtitutioii  wiis  distributctl  g. 
this  study,  as  is  pointed  out  liy  1 1 

wt)rk,  I'roftvsMor  K.  J.  Turut»r,  is  to  coutnUutit  t.>  an  utuU-t- 
standiiigof  the  ritlatioiis  lictwtHMi  i>ur  |K>liticHl  historv  Hii«i  th«> 
underlying  physio>;rapiiic,  >i>cUil  ami  cc.:  It 

Indic.itcs  great   social  ami  t'coiitniiiv'  ar*   >  .;«•* 

iu  our  dcvclopiiuuit,  acting  as  units  i.-.i  .i 

ent  of  State  liiu\s.     It  is  »)uite  in«««.i: 
tions  of  this  character   arc  of  ftic 

undcrstaudiug  of  our  tuifl  "  ^ih.aud  !  «>< 

Wisconsin  is  do.icrs  ing  of  .  lit  for  uii  lu. 

We  trust    that    the    iwsult.t   .m    .imi    wim'    ' 
fesMor  I'uiner's '•einlnaiv    will  appear  In 
l>ul*ll>hiuK'  Ihein  the  State  >>r    \V  !.>  ..imiu     > 
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agement  to  sound  scholarsliip  and  worthy  attainment  on  the 
part  of  her  sons  and  daughters  such  as  she  can  give  in  no 
other  way.  The  present  monograph  will  bear  comparison 
with  any  similar  university  production,  East  or  West,  which 
has  come  to  our  notice. 

The  Carolina  Pirates  and  Colonial  Commerce,  1670-1740. 

By  Shirley  Carter   Hughson.     Paper,  8vo,  pp.   134. 

Baltimore  ;  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.     $1. 

What  field  of  original  historical  study  the  Johns  Hopkins 
men  will  next  invade  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The  subject 
of  their  latest  investigation  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  oft-told 
tales  of  colonial  pirates  and  their  exploits  have  allurements 
even  for  the  severely  scientific  mind  of  the  university  thesis 
writer.  Mr.  Hughson,  however,  has  a  serious  purpose  which 
easily  distinguishes  him  from  the  romancers  who  have  here- 
tofore almost  monopolized  his  topic  ;  he  aims  to  show  how 
the  Carolina  pirates  arose,  how  the  English  regarded  them, 
what  influence  they  had  on  the  life  and  commerce  of  their 
time,  and  how  they  were  at  last  exterminated.  He  traces  the 
remarkable  transition  in  the  sentiment  of  the  colonists  from 
an  attitude  of  hostility  toward  piracy  to  a  condition  of  mind 
in  which  they  were  ready  to  "first  endure,  then  pity,  then 
embrace." 

History  for  Ready  Reference.    By  J.  IST.  Larned.    In  five 

volumes.    Vol.  II— El  Dorado  to  Greaves.    Quarto, 

pp.  806.    Springfield,  Mass. :  C.  A.  Nichols  Company. 

The  accomplished  librarian  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library 
has  undertaken  a  task  which  at  first  glance  seems  almost 
overpowering.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  collection  and  or- 
derly arrangement  of  the  best  historical  literature  in  the  En- 
glish language  in  five  large  volumes.  The  second  volume  has 
reached  us  and  contains  the  alphabetical  series  of  articles  from 
"El  Dorado"  to  "Greaves."  The  topics  of  leading  impor- 
tance in  this  volume  are  "  England,"  "Europe,"  "  France"  and 
"Germany."  The  judgment  shown  in  the  choice  of  writers 
from  whom  to  make  selections  seems  to  have  been  excellent, 
in  the  main,  but  the  system  broke  down  on  "  Europe,"  and 
Mr.  Larned  was  compelled  to  write  the  article  himself,  as  the 
topic  could  not  be  covered  by  grouping  together  quotations 
from  historians.  His  readers,  we  think,  will  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  this.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  admirable,  both 
in  conception  and  execution. 

History  of  Modem  Times,  from  the  Fall  of  Constantino- 
ple to  the  French  Revolution.  By  Victor  Duruy. 
12mo,  pp.  557.    New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $2. 

Another  volume  in  Holt's  European  History  Series,  fol- 
lowing the  translation  of  Duruy's  Middle  Ages,  by  Professor 
George  B.  Adams.  The  period  treated  begins  at  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages  (1453;  and  ends  with  the  French  Revolution. 
The  editor  has  added  a  considerable  number  of  notes,  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  five  maps.  The  typog- 
raphy is  excellent. 

Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,  and  Gleams  from  the  East 

on  tie  Sacred  Page,     By  11.  Clay  Trumbull.    Octavo, 

pp.  4.50.    Philadelphia:   John  D.  Wattles  &  Co.    $2.50. 

The  scholarly  editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Times  has  per- 
formed a  useful  service  to  Bible  students  and  others  in  pre- 
paring this  attractive  volume.  The  description  of  many 
social  castoms  in  the  East  is  unique  and  intensely  interesting. 

General  Washington.  By  General  Bradley  T.  Johnson. 
"Great  Commanders"  Series.  12mo,  X'P.  348.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Considering  the  fact  that  there  are  about  five  hundred 
biographies  of  George  Washington,  original  and  translations, 
as  General  .Johnson  tells  us,  it  seems  remarkable  that  this  is 
the  first  one  attempting  to  deal  with  his  character  and  life  as 
a  soldier  primarily.  General  .Johnson  has  not  striven  to  dis- 
cover new  facts  in  his  hero's  career  :  but  rather  to  present 
the  facts  already  known  in  a  new  way.  His  plan  of  treatment 
involved  a  comparatively  brief  discussion  of  Washington's 
statesmanship  and  a  very  full  account  of  his  military  acnieve- 
ments.    Tlie  f  ronti-*piece  of  the  volume  is  an  .-idmirable  photo- 

fravure  cojiy  of  Peale's  portrait  of  Washington  painted  in 
77/J.  The  other  illustrations  conniHt  of  maps  and  ]>lans  of 
battlev  to  accompany  the  text.  Th<!  book  us  a  whole  is  a 
creditable  addition  to  the  Great  Commanders  Series. 

Memoirs  Illustrating  the  History  of  Napoleon  I  from  1802 

to    1815.      By   Baron    Claude-Frunf;oiH    do    Monoval. 

BJdited  by  his  grandson,  Baron  Napoleon  do  Moinjval. 

in  three  volumcH.     Vol.  I.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton 

&  Co.     «:}. 

The  latest  a*ldiiion  to  Napoleonic  literature  is  In  th«!  form 
of  ineriioirs  by  f^ne  of  the  Emperor's  private  bocroturies,  now 


first  published,  simultaneously,  in  France,  England  and 
America.  From  1803  to  1815  the  Baron  de  M^meval  had  rare 
opportunities  for  the  closest  possible  acquaintance  with  Na- 
poleon's personality.  His  memoirs  have  Vjeen  edited  by  his 
grandson,  the  Baron  himself  having  died  in  18.50.  The  first 
volume,  just  from  the  press,  is  characterized  by  great  beauty 
of  typography  and  binding. 

Isabella  of  Castile.  By  Major-General  O.  O.  Howard. 
12mo,  pp.  340.  New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
$1.50. 

General  Howard  shares  with  his  readers  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  a  brief  leave  of  absence  during  which  he  recently 
made  a  tour  in  Spain,  visiting  the  places  of  chief  interest  in 
connection  with  Queen  Isabella's  life.  Her  story  has  an 
added  charm  for  Americans  because  of  her  noble  measures  in 
support  of  Columbus  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  new 
world.  The  book  is  elaborately  illastrated  with  photograv- 
ures and  wood  engravings. 

RELIGION,    MISSIONS   AND    MYTHOLOGY. 

NcW  Light  from  the  Great  Pyramid.  By  Albert  Ross 
Parsons.  Octavo,  pp.  436.  New  York  :  Metaphys- 
ical Publishing  Company.     $4. 

Mr.  Parsons'  work  interpreting  Wagner's  "  Parsifal," 
which  appeared  some  time  ago,  was  well  received  as  a 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  piece  of  criticism.  His  later  pro- 
duction is  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  thought  and  interest 
of  our  time,  but  it  is  the  outcome  of  enthusiasm  and  research 
in  mystical  realms.  Those  who  have  time  for  remote  specu- 
lations may  follow  his  data  and  deductions  with  interest. 
Employing  the  great  pyramid  as  a  guide,  Mr.  Parsons  finds 
out  some  important  things  of  which  most  of  us  have  been 
ignorant.  He  states  that  ''  the  evidence  is  abundant  that 
mankind  as  known  to  history  were  preceded  on  the  earth  by 
races  of  prehistoric  men  whose  ancestors  had  survived  an 
appalling  catastrophe  which  involved  in  ruin  one-half  of  the 
globe  from  pole  to  pole."  This  event  was  caused  by  troubles 
in  the  solar  system  and  naturally  made  early  man  attentive 
to  the  heavenly  phenomena ;  hence  mythology  and  ethical 
theories — a  religion  and  an  astronomy,  which  in  Mr.  Parsons' 
opinion  ought  never  to  have  been  divorced.  True  patriots 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  America  in  prehistoric  times  was 
the  home  of  an  advanced  race,  and  that  "  it  is  written  in 
the  stars  that,  America,  the  ancient  land  of  Mercury  and 
Mars,  shall  ever  be  foremost  in  commerce  and  invincible 
in  war."  Mr.  Parsons  has  accumulated  a  large  quantity  of 
curious  facts,  references  and  analogies— religious,  mytholog- 
ical, astrological,  geographical— and  explained  them  with  much 
confidence.  In  external  appearance  the  book  is  handsome — 
well  bound,  well  printed  and  adorned  with  plain  and  colored 
illustrations. 

The  Unknown  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Nicholas  Noto- 
vitch.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  291.  Chicago  :  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.    25  cents. 

This  volume  is  one  among  several  translations  of  "  La  Vie 
Inconnue  de  Je.sus-Christ,"  whose  appearance  has  called  forth 
considerable  discussion  this  summer  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  denominated  it  a  "sixth 
gospel,"  Renan's  "  Life  of  Christ "  being  the  fifth  ;  but  Mr. 
Hale  and  others  would  have  the  book  classified  among  works 
of  fiction.  The  author  claims  to  have  discovered  in  one  of  the 
Buddhist  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  India  a  manuscript 
record  of  the  life  of  Christ,  nearly  contemporary  with  the 
events,  from  which  he  transcribed  the  material  which  he 
gives,  in  rearranged  form,  in  "La  Vie  Inconnue."  The  data 
of  this  reported  document  agree  in  many  respects  with  those 
of  the  New  Testament  account,  but  tlie  two  records  also  pre- 
sent some  remarkable  contradictions.  According  to  the  manu- 
scrii^t  the  years  between  the  a^e  of  thirteen  and  twenty-nine 
were  mainly  spent  by  Jesus  in  India  in  the  study  of  Bud- 
dhistic'and  Brahmanistic  philosophy  and  religious  doctrine,and 
in  preaching  against  idolatry,  human  sacrifice  and  other  evils. 
If  Mr.  Notovitch's  report  should  prove  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  fictional  device  the  religious  world  would  be  satisfied 
only  by  a  .scholarly  and  literal  rendering  of  the  Buddhistic 
manuscript,  whi(th  would  be  of  incalculable  interest  and  im- 

Sortance.     For  the  present  wo  cannot  give  much  weight  to 
Ir.  Notovitch's  booK  as  a  co;.tribution  to  the  biography  of 
the  Messiah. 

The  Purpose  of  God.    By  Joseph  Smith  Dodge,  A.M. 

12mo,  pp.    305,     Boston :    Univcrsalist    Publishing 

House. 

Back  to  the  Old  Testament  for  the  Message  of  the  New. 
By  Anson  Bartie  Curtis,  B.D.  12mo,  pp.  825.  Bos- 
ton :  Univcrsalist  Publishing  House. 

Th(!se  two  volumes  may  (ionvouiently  bo  placed  togothor, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  a  likeness  of  material  as  of  a  cor- 
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tain  identity  of  spirit.  Doctor  Dod^e,  while  writing  from  ji 
Universalist  standpoint,  addresses  his  thought  to  the  whole 
body  of  Christian  believers.  Ho  offers  a  broad  and  Tjopular 
treatment  of  what  wjis  formerly  called  the  "  plan  of  salva- 
tion,'' in  chapters  upon  "  God  in  tlie  World,"  "  The  Attributes 
of  God,''  ''The  Nature  of  Man."  "  The  Gospel  Story,"  "The 
Church,"  ''The  Bible,"  "  Salvation  #i-om Sorrow,"  "Salvation 
from  Sm,"  etc.,  etc.  Dr.  Curtis,  who  is  instructor  in  Hebrew 
at  Tufts  College  Divinity  School,  has  made  the  attempt  to 
connect  more  closely  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New.  His 
work  is  scholarly  and  suggestive  to  those  interested  in  the 
cardinal  topics  of  Biblical  discussion.  Both  volumes  are 
written  in  a  style  suited  to  any  intelligent  reader. 

Larger  Outlooks  on  Missionary  Lands.  By  Rev.  A.  B. 
Simpson.  Octavo,  pp.  595.  New  York :  Christian 
Alliance  Publishing  Co. 

The  Christian  Alliance  Birthday  Book.  Compiled  and 
Edited  by  Louise  Shepard.  16mo,  pp.  381.  New  York: 
Christian  Alliance  Publishing  Co.    $1. 

Mr.  Simpson's  account  of  missionary  lands  is  based  upon 
his  letters  home  written  about  a  year  ago.  He  made  a  rapid 
tour  of  inspection  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  India,  Burmah,  China, 
Japan  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  His  bcok  is  in  no  sense  a 
literary  effort,  and  is  strongly  evangelical  in  tone,  but  it  con- 
tains a  very  large  number  of  illustrations,  many  of  which  are 
very  attractive.  Mr.  Simpson  is  not  professedly  a  pessimist, 
but  he  confesses  that  the  actual  present  condition  of  mission- 
ary work  as  he  saw  it  is  very  dark  ;  no  part  of  the  world 
"looks  more  hopeless  than  what  we  call  Christian  lands." 
The  Birthday  Book  follows  the  usual  style  of  such  publica- 
tions. There  are  daily  selections  from  the  Bible  and  from 
works  by  Mr.  Simpson.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
work  will  go  into  missionary  coffers. 


style.    His  sentences  dart  here  and  there  like  a  musician's  fin- 
gers seeking  the  right  keys. 


TRAVEL. 

Romance  Switzerland.  Teutonic  Switzerland.  By  W. 
D.  McCrackan,  M.A.  Two  vols.  32mo,  pp.  284-323. 
Boston  :  Joseph  Knight  Company.     $1.50. 

Mr.  McCrackan,  author  of  "  The  Rise  of  the  Swiss  Re- 
public," has  had  an  acquaintance  with  Switzerland  for  a 
period  of  many  years.  The  two  small  volumes  now  coming 
from  his  pen  are  intended  mainly  for  the  tourist,  and  are 
written  in  an  easy,  intelligent  style.  Mr.  McCrackan  has 
aimed  to  supplement  Baedeker  by  a  work  of  convenient 
pocket  size,  "which  shall  add  historical  and  biogi-aphical  de- 
tails to  each  place,  and  suggest  local  color  and  atmosphere." 
In  the  preface,  the  reader  is  warned  against  the  old  idea  of  a 
relation  between  the  glorious  scenery  of  Switzerland  and  the 
(supposed)  picturesque,  romantic  characteristics  of  its  people. 
Mr.  McCrackan  thinks  "the  Swiss,  as  a  whole,  are  the  most 
practical,  matter-of-fact  and  commonplace  people  in  the 
world." 

In  and  Out  of  Three  Normandy  Inns.  By  Auiiii  Bowman 
Dodd.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  394.  New  York :  Lovell, 
Coryell  &  Co.    50  cents. 

It  seems  very  difficult  to  exhaust  the  literary  and  artistic 
resources  of  Normandy.  This  new  volume  by  Anna  Bowman 
Dodd  is  cheerily  written,  in  an  agreeable,  entertaining  style, 
and  sketches  scenery,  buildings,  customs  and  people.  The 
author  and  her  companions  "have  sat  at  meat  with  [NormanJ 
peasants  and  have  grown  to  be  friends  with  [Norman]  fish- 
wives." The  text  is  liberally  furnished  with  attractive  illus- 
trations by  Charles  S.Reinhart  and  other  artists.  The  book 
can  be  considered  one  of  the  best  among  the  light  works  of 
travel  of  the  season. 

On  and  Off  the  Saddle.  By  Lispenard  Rutgers.  IBmo, 
pp.209.     New  York:    G.  P.  Put  am's  Sons.     *1. 

Mr.  Rutgers'  chapters  make  no  pretense  to  literary 
merit.  They  ar»»  Ht)rightly  and  goMsipv  records  of  phuses  of 
per.sonul  travi;!  in  trie  Yellowstono  Park,  in  Alaska,  California, 
Mexico  and  Havana.  TIk-i**  is  a  description  of  a  Mexi(tan 
cock  fight  as  well  as  of  the  morn  familiar  hull  tight. 


ObHervationH  of  u  Traveler.  Py  Louis  Lombard.  Paper, 
32mo,  pp.  208.  Utic-u,  N.  Y. :  PublisluMl  by  tht>  Au- 
thor.    50  cents. 

Mr.  TiOinbard,  whoMo  "  ObHervatloim  (if  u  MumIcIhh  "  is 
noticed  elHevvhern  in  t  hlH  (le|;)irl  nieiit ,  Is  (jultn  uii  experlnucinl 
traveler  for  a  MWiM  not  yet  fur  iKlviinced  iiitlte  thIrfleM.  The 
prcMOiit,  rather  diMcoiiiiected  *' <  )hHeiv(i,tliiiiH  "  ui'e  liil'K'ely  i»er- 
Moiiiii  rerninlMiMWiceM  of  davH  In  IOii^IuimI,  I IoIIuikI,  H|iain,  Italy, 
Atuttrlii,   I'tiieHtliie,  etc.     Mr.  liontburd   liu'<   a  -piry,  rettduhin 


ESSAYS,   POETRY  AND    BELLES-LETTRES. 

Old  English  Ballads.  Selected  and  edited  by  Francis  B. 
Gummere.  12mo,  pp.  XCVIII  +  478.  Boston  :  G  nu 
&  Co.     $1.35. 

In  the  "Athenaeum  Press  Series,"  to  which  Professor 
Gummere's  work  belongs,  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  aim  to  furnish 
a  library  of  the  best  English  literature  to  the  general  reader 
as  well  as  the  student.  Professor  Gummere  has,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  been  largely  indebted  to  Professor  Child  in  the 
preparation  of  his  volume.  The  introduction,  reaching  neaily 
a  hundred  pages,  is  based  upon  a  course  of  lectures  which  the 
author  gave  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  last  year.  It  is  a 
scholarly,  critical  study  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  ballad 
poetry  of  the  popular  Cor  to  use  Professor  Gummere's  word, 
"communal";  type.  The  use  of  moderately  fine  type  in  ap- 
pendices, notes  and  glossary  permits  a  book  containing  a 
large  selection  of  representative  English  ballads  to  remain  of 
convenient  size.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  all  concerned  with 
the  early  popular  literature  of  our  mother-tongue. 

Prose  Fancies.    By  Richar.l  le  Gallienne.    12mo,  pp.  210. 

New  York  :    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    |1. 

The  admirers  of  the  rising  author  of  "  The  Religion  of  a 
Literary  Man"  will  be  pleased  to  find  a  striking  portrait  of 
him  in  this  latest  volume.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  "  Fancies,"  here 
recorded  in  very  brief  form,  play  delicately  about  such  sub- 
jects as  "  A  Spring  Morning,"  "  Fractional  Humanity,"  '■  Ir- 
relevant People,"  "Poets  and  Publishers,"  "Anarchy  in  a 
Library,"  and  others,  literary,  social,  ethical  or  personal. 
These  sketches  are  light,  as  the  title  of  the  collection  gives 
them  a  right  to  be,  but  there  is  in  most  of  them  the  inevitable 
English  moral  tone.  Mr.  Le  Galhenne  has  a  "scorn  of  scorn," 
a  "  love  of  love."  He  has  no  kindness  for  the  cynical  aloof ne:?s 
and  the  pessimistic  despair  which  characterize  some  phases 
of  current  literature.  In  a  mild  way  he  laughs  at  the  "  genius 
superstition,"  and  he  pleads  for  a  return  to  common  senae  and 
nature.  Our  London  letter  this  mouth  gives  an  Enghsh  view 
of  "  Prose  Fancies." 

Observations  of  a  Musician.  By  Louis  Lombard.  Paper, 
32mo,  pp.  1G9.  Utica,  N.  Y. :  Published  by  the  Author. 
50  cents. 

In  sending  out  a  second  edition  of  his  series  of  suggestive 
little  essays  on  various  musical  topics,  Mr.  Lombard  has  taken 
occasion  to  add  five  or  six  chapters.  Of  these  new  essays  one 
is  upon  "  A  Plan  to  Secure  State  Aid  for  Music,"  a  paper  read 
at  the  World's  Fair  Musical  Congress,  and  a  discussion  of 
"The  Duty  of  the  State  Toward  Music."  These  important 
topics  are  so  remote  from  ordinary  American  thought  that 
Mr.  Lombard's  zeal  in  bringing  them  before  the  pubhc  is  to  be 
commended. 

Heures  Perdues.  Poesies.  Adolphe  Poisson.  Paper, 
12mo,  pp.  254.     Quebec  :  Augustin  Cote  &  Co. 

It  is  interesting  for  several  reasons  to  note  the  appearance 
of  a  volume  of  French  poetry  written  and  published  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  It  reniinds  us  once  more  of  the  grand 
geographical  and  racial  extent  of  America  to-day  and  of  her 
varied  historical  i)ast.  M.  Poisson's  verses,  claiming  no  great 
poetical  distinction,  but  smoothly  written,  may  bo  taken  ta 
illustrate  his  creed  regarding  the  golden  mean  : 

"  Or  \()'\\^  le  secret  du  bonheur  sur  la  terre. 
Desirez  peu  ;  la  joie  illumine  vos  fronts. 
Plus  tine  U's  vins  mt)nsseux  lean  du  roc  desalt^re 
La  rudo  soif  des  viguerous  1  " 

The  volume  includes  lyrical  pie«'es,  oct-asionul  iK>ems  it»^rd- 
ing  Canadian  affairs,  a  sonnet  to  Cartier,  '*  Hoiniungt'  t^  Li>ni:- 
fellow',"  an  odo  in  praiso  of  I'opo  Leo  XIII,  etc.,  etc. 

Shakespoare.     Templo  Editii>n.     "  Metisurt*  for  Meuiiurt>  " 

and  "  Comedy  of  EiTors."    With  profutvs,  ^K>e.tuirii>ti, 

etc.,  by  Israel  GoUancz,  >!.A.     Two  vi>ls.,   U'«no,  pp. 

144-lM.      New  York  :      Macmillan  &  Co.      45  ct»nts 

each. 

It  is  sultlcleiit  ti>  note  the  app««uranct^  t>f  t"..    i.Uit tl 

voliune.s  in   the  ihiiiity  anil   conveiueut    little   ' 

tlou  "  of  Shukeis|ietire.      KhcU  Volume  hu.s  u  hrt> 

MoteM  and  t'loKsuiy.     'I'he  f routiispieco  i>f   •'  \' 

are  "  is  an  engraving  of  the  hust  iii  Strutf' 

a    "Comedy   «if    Krrorn  "    w»<    have  a    j  leiu-am    yx    lun-  v  ;    \      > 

(h'ummur  School  ut  Stratford 

Memory  I'.rll  ,      My   .Mit-e   Pea.Ho   nutoft.     lKtuv\»,  |»|».   4H» 

UiitValo  :      Charles  Well-,  M».ultotk.      $1. 
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FICTION. 

Poor  Folk.  Translated  from  the  Russian  of  F.  Dostoiev- 
sky by  Lena  Milman.  16mo,  pp.  203.  Boston  :  Rob- 
erts Brothers.    $1. 

Of  readers  to  whom  "Poor  Folk"  is  as  yet  unknown 
some  will  find  it  very  dull,  while  others  will  recognize  its 
classic  value  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  work  of  one  of 
the  great  fiction-writers  of  our  century.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
simple  story  telling  the  thoughts,  disasters,  strugges  and  love 
of  a  poor  Russian  copyifct,  comparatively  old,  and  a  young 
girl— a  distant  relative— to  whom  he  was  completely  and 
nobly  devoted.  The  man  is  too  poor  and  feeble  to  help  the 
woman  of  his  heart  out  of  her  own  financial  distress,  and  she, 
being  alone  and  ill  as  well  as  poor,  accepts  the  hand  of  a 
wealthy,  honorable,  but  uncongenial  man,  for  whom  she  cares 
nothing.  This  outcome  of  his  hope  and  labor  nearly  breaks 
the  heart  of  the  poor  copyist.  The  story  is  told  mainly  in  a 
series  of  letters  between  these  two  characters.  Writing 
a  preface  for  this  translation  of  Miss  Milman's,  Mr.  George 
Moore  defends  this  epistolary  form  of  fiction,  which  was  far 
more  popular  a  century  ago  than  it  is  to  day.  Mr.  Moore 
places  a  very  high  estimate  upon  this  particular  story  of  the 
great  Russian  novelist.  Lovers  of  a  simple  and  exceedingly 
human  tale,  who  do  not  care  much  for  extreme  reaUstic 
fidelity  to  fact  or  for  anything  adventurous  in  the  plot  de- 
velopment, will  do  well  to  read  and  to  become  familiar  with 
•'  Poor  Folk."    It  is  not  a  novel  of  the  hour  or  of  the  day. 

Tales  of  the  Maine  Coast.  By  Noah  Brooks.  16mo,  pp. 
271.    New  York  :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    |1. 

The  Hon.  Stanbury  and  Others.  By  Two.  "  Incognito  " 
Library.  32mo,  pp.  191.  New  York  :  (i.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     50  cents. 

Wanted,  a  Copyist.  By  W.  H.  Brearley.  "Unknown" 
Library.  32mo,  pp.  153.  New  York  :  Cassell  Pub- 
lishing Co.     50  cents. 

A  Bume- Jones  Head,  and  Other  Sketches.  By  Clara 
Sherwood  Rollins.  12mo,  pp.  164.  New  York  : 
Lovell,  Coryell  &  Co.    SI. 

Chaperoned.  A  Brief  Page  from  a  Summer  Romance. 
"  Unknown  "  Library.  32mo,  pp.  173.  New  York: 
Cassell  Publishing  Co.    50  cents. 

The  books  li3ted  above  make  a  little  group  of  short 
stories,  whether  separately  bound  or  gathered  several  in  a 
volume.  Mr.  BrooKS  furnishes  seven  tales  of  his  native 
Maine  coast,  sketching  many  of  his  characters  from  real  life. 
His  stories  are  clear  cut  and  entertaining,  and  abound  in  local 
color  ;  they  give  one  a  real  insight  into  the  habits  and  mental 
characteristics  of  a  people  living  in  intimacy  with  the  great 
sea,  whether  they  sail  upon  its  waters  or  only  tend  their  fields 
be.side  its  mist  and  roar.  ""  The  Honorable  Stanbury  ''  and  two 
other  tales  compose  the  second  volume  of  the  newly  inaugu- 
rated ""  Incognito  Library."  These  stories  are  English  and  all 
have  another  bond  of  union  in  that  they  are  pathetic.  They 
are  excellent  reading  and  the  human  element  in  them  is 
particularly  strong.  The  sketches  by  Clara  Sherwood  Rol- 
Hns  are  all  light  love  stories;  "Wanted,  a  Copyist"  is  a 
bright,  breezy,  humorous  bit  of  farcical  dialogue,  while 
"Chaperoned  "  tells  the  old,  ever  acceptable  tale  of  a  society 
girl  wnose  summer  throws  her  into  contact  with  a  bad  million- 
aire who  offers  his  hand  and  a  noble  poor  man  (a  doctor,  in 
this  case)  whom  she  finally  discovers  she  loves  and  whom  she 
happily  marries. 

The  Green  Bay  Tree.  A  Tale  of  To-day.  By  W.  H. 
Wilkins  and  Herbert  Vivian.  12mo,  pp.  389.  New 
York  :  J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons.     $1. 

Major  Joshua.  A  Novel.  By  Francis  Forster.  12mo, 
I)I>.  320.     New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $1. 

The  Romance  of  a  Transport.     By  W.    Clark    Russell. 

12mo,  pp.  4(J4,     New  York  :    Cassell  Publishing  Co. 

II. 

Hero  is  a  littlo  trio  of  recent  Engli.sh  novels.  "The  Green 
Bay  Tree,"  which  called  forth  very  varied  criticisms  fn^in 
the  liritish  liress,  hast>a.sHed  into  a  second  (;dition.  It  is  in- 
teresting as  an  example  of  collaboration  in  fiction  writing;  a 
method  w^mewhat  iri  vogue  at  i>rr!S<'ut.  The  novel  is,  ingcsn- 
eral,  the  hisU>ry  of  the  triumpn  of  an  uns(;rupulously  wicl<ed 
man,  and  the  niiH<!rable  suffering  and  end  of  a  just  man.  It  is 
written  in  a  clever,  audacious,  somewhat  dashing  and  <;yn\cid 
Htyle,  and  \utr(x\wj:H  under  sli^fhtly  fictitious  names  a  nuin- 
Ujr  of  men  and  women  eminent  m  contemporary  English  life. 


It  is  perhaps  as  a  picture  of  student  days  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity and  of  certain  as{K'cts  of  current  English  i)olitical 
organization  that  the  book  will  attract  the  most  readers. 
"  Major  Joshua  "  strikes  one  as  an  original  j)iece  of  character 
study  and  a  rather  entertaining  love  story.  Here  and  there 
it  gives  the  impression  of  reality,  but  on  tne  whole  the  reader 
will  find  himself  within  the  borders  of  conventional  romance. 
Mr.  Clark  Russell's  new  sea  story  is  an  autobiographical  ac- 
count of  the  "  tragic  and  amazing  experiences  "  of  a  young 
Englishwoman  who  in  man's  attire  hides  as  a  stowaway  upon 
the  ship  in  which  her  innocent  lover  is  being  conveyed  as  a 
convict  to  Van  Dieman's  Land.  In  his  own  worthy  depart- 
ment of  fiction  Mr.  Russell  is  an  eminent  master  and  his  ro- 
mances of  ocean  life  have  long  enjoyed  a  wide  populai  ity. 

A  Pound  of  Cure :  A  Story  of  Monte  Carlo.  By  William 
Henry  Bishop.  16mo,  pp.  200.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1. 

College  Days;  or,  Harry's  Career  at  Yale.  By  John  Sey- 
mour Wood.  Octavo,  pp.  430.  New  York :  The  Out- 
ing Company. 

Two  of  a  Trade.  By  Martha  McCulloch  Williams.  Pa- 
per, 12mo,  pp.  206.  New  York :  J.  Selwin  Tait  & 
Sons.    50  cents. 

Milre:  A  Story  of  Shadow.  By  Martha  McCulloch  Will- 
iams. Paper,  12mo,  pp.  427.  New  York :  Peter 
Fenelon  Collier.    15  cents. 

American  writers  furnish  us  with  the  four  stories  here 
listed,  although  Mr.  Bishop's  contribution  has  not  an  American 
setting.  It  relates  an  episode  of  a  young  married  man  who  is 
swept  to  the  verge  of  mental  and  moral  ruin  by  the  horrible 
fascination  of  Monte  Carlo  gambling.  The  victim  is  saved 
from  suicide  by  a  chance  sight  of  some  little  reminder  of  his 
baby  boy  and  he  returns  to  sanity  and  to  his  duty  to  wife  and 
child,  with  the  feeling  of  an  almost  miraculous  escape.  Mr. 
Bishop  tells  the  tale  simply  and  with  great  directness.  "  Col- 
lege Days  "  is  rewritten  and  reprinted  from  serial  publication 
in  Outing.  The  Yale  life  pictured  here  is  that  twenty  years 
ago,  at  the  close  of  the  "  barbaric  era."  The  love  affairs,  the 
athletic  struggles,  class  wars,  and  the  jovial  fellowships  of 
a  wealthy  youn^  undergraduate  of  that  period  are  related 
with  realistic  eftect  and  in  great  detail.  It  is  not  apparent 
from  the  story  that  the  lads  of  that  time  were  much  con- 
cerned with  scholarship  ;  they  smoke,  flirt  and  imbibe  rather 
freely,  and  employ  a  decidedly  slangy  phraseology.  Yet  after 
all  they  are  not  bad  fellows,  and  this  account  of  their  doings 
is  not  likely  to  harm  a  healthy  minded  boy  of  our  day.  It 
will  certainly  entertain  him  highly.  A  little  less  than  two 
years  ago  mention  was  mnde  in  this  department  of  the  Re- 
view of  Mrs.  Martha  McCulloch  Williams'  "Field  Faring-," 
a  volume  of  delightful  out-door  essays.  Mrs.  Wilhams  now 
provco  her  versatility  of  talent  by  producing  successful  work 
in  the  lines  of  fiction.  Perhaps  the  one  thing  to  say  of  these 
stories  is  that  they  are  both  eminently  dramatic.  The  events 
in  each  are  varied  and  startling  and,  aided  by  the  appropriate 
setting  which  the  author  has  furnished,  the  imaginative 
reader  can  see  the  whole  action  evolve  before  him  as  though 
he  sat  in  his  theatre  box.  "  Two  of  a  Trade  "  has  its  scenes  in 
New  \'ork  City  and  vicinity.  Though  not  without  its  tragic 
happenings  it  is  in  general  written  in  the  humorous,  exagger- 
ated style  of  a  farce.  "  Milre,"  however,  as  its  full  title  sug- 
gests, is  a  story  abounding  in  the  elements  of  deep  and  mys- 
terious tragedy.  It  belongs  to  the  good  old-fashioned  type  of 
novel  which  gives  the  reader  many  a  pleasant  shudder  and  a 
thrilling  expectation  of  something  awful  about  to  happen. 
"  Milre  "  contains  some  strong  descriptive  passages  as  well  as 
a  number  of  entertaining  characters.  Its  scenes  are  laid  in 
the  South.  With  either  of  Mrs.  Williams'  "pocket  dramas  ^ 
one  can  combat  successfully  the  ennui  oi  a  burdensome 
August  afternoon.  

EDUCATION  AND    TEXT-BOOKS. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Secretary's  re- 
port, 1893.  (Regents'  Bulletin  No.  2.5.)  Paper,  octavo, 
pp.  324.     Albany. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  winning 
more  and  mort;  prominence  in  the  educational  world  by  its 
various  activities,  and  yet  so  imperfectly  are  its  functions  u  - 
derst(jod  that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
explanation  of  them  whenever  there  is  occasion  to  mention 
the  institution  and  its  work.  Educationists  everywhere  who 
are  not  already  informed  as  to  the  sc<jpe  of  this  peculiar  or- 
ganization will  do  wi'll  to  secure  Secrcitary  Dewey's  last  report, 
which  cfiini^riscjs  .in  astonishing  amount  of  data  concerning 
the  progr(!ss  of  higher  and  sec<nidary  education  in  the  Empire 
State.  When  it  is  remcfmbered  that  all  the  universities,  pro- 
fessional and  technical  schools,  colleges,  high  schools,  and 
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academies  of  tho  State— 500  institutions  in  all— are  included  in 
this  unique  University,  and  report  regularly  to  the  Board  of 
Regents,  it  will  bo  rcivdily  understood  that  the  publications  of 
the  Board  are  of  far  more  than  local  or  State  interest  On 
the  question  of  examinations,  the  Regents'  reports  are  of 
special  value.  ,^ 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Report  of  Exten- 
sion Department,  1893.  (Regents'  Bulletin  iSTo.  24.) 
Paper,  octavo,  pp.  128.    Albany. 

N"ew  York's  part  in  the  university  extension  movement 
is  well  described  in  this  pamphlet.  A  full  account  of  the 
courses  thus  far  triven  and  of  the  examinations  conducted  by 
the  Regents,  together  with  a  list  of  lecturers  and  their  sub- 
jects, is  presented.  There  are  many  useful  suggestions  to 
communities  contemplating  extension  work. 

History  of  Education  in  Connecticut.  By  Bernard  C. 
Steiuer.  Paper,  octavo,  pp.  300.  Washington :  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

Another  monograph  in  the  scries  on  American  educa- 
tional history  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. The  fact  that  the  author  is  an  enthusiastic  alumnus 
of  Yale  qualifies  him  to  write  appreciatively  of  the  career  of 
that  university,  to  which  he  devotes  considerably  more  than 
half  the  monograph.  This  proportion  of  space  is  obviously 
demanded  by  the  relative  importance  of  that  famous  seat  of 
learning  in  the  educational  development  of  Connecticut.  The 
other  institutions  of  higher  instruction  in  the  State  receive 
fair  treatment,  and  the  first  four  chapters  are  given  to  an  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  In  the  discussion  of  early  school  laws 
on  page  lY,  credit  should  have  been  given  to  Massachusetts  for 
the  compulsory  law  which  was  copied  into  the  Connecticut 
code  of  1650. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Handwriting.  By  John  Jack- 
son, F.E.I.^.  Revised  edition.  12mo,  pp.  170.  New 
York  :    William  Beverly  Harrison.     $1.25. 

Among  the  various  departmental  movements  in  the  edu- 
cational field  at  present  is  one  which  seeks  to  establish  the 
"  vertical  system  "  of  writing.  This  movement  has  occupied 
considerable  attention  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  and 
has  aroused  discussion  among  American  teachers.  Mr.  Jack- 
son is  an  English  educator  who  in  "  The  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Handwriting  "  (now  appearing  in  a  revised  addition)  makes 
a  forcible  and  intelligent  plea  for  the  upright  penmanship. 
The  author  and  those  who  favor  his  system  claim  for  it  the 
advantages  of  legibility,  economy  of  space  and  speed,  and  em- 
phasize particularly  the  hygienic  superiority  over  the  ordinary 
slope-line  methods.  This  little  book  has  illustrations  to  show 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  usual  positions  for  sloping  writing, 
and  it  quotes  t':  e  opinion  of  European  medical  investigators 
upon  the  side  of  the  vertical  system.  Like  most  reformers 
Mr.  Jackson  declares  that  he  is  not  an  innovator  but  only 
wishes  to  return  to  methods  once  universal.  His  volume  is 
furnished  with  diagi*ams  and  illustrations,  and  is  a  practical, 
systematic  manual  for  school  boards,  teachers  and  all  inter- 
ested in  the  art  of  caligraphy. 

Educational  and  Industrial  System  of  Drawing.  By 
Langdon  S.  Thompson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Boston  :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

Mr.  Thompson's  system  as  completed  embraces  the  follow- 
ing seven  series  of  drawing-books:  " Maniial  Training," 
"Primary  Freehand,"  ''Advanced  Freehand,"  "Model  and 
Object,"  "-Esthetic,"  "Meclianical,"  and  "  Institute."  With 
each  of  these  goes  a  text-book  manual.  Professor  Thompson 
is  at  present  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  i)ubli(!  sdiools  of 
Jersey X>'ity,  and  lectur(>r  upon  Esthetics  in  the  New  York  City 
School  of  Pedagogy.  Hti  has  had  a  long  and  successful  expe- 
rience in  teaching  drawing  and  his  system -in  the  main  an 
elective  one — is  basted  upon  actual  experimentation  a.s  well  as 
comijarison  of  worthy  prt!(luceH.sors  in  the  field.  It  has  mot 
tlie  cornnKindation  of  many  i)iacti(uil  instructors.  Mr.  Thonip- 
Hon  <v)vcrH  a  wide  ranges  out  in  his  "^Csthetic  Seri«'s  "  i)ar- 
ticuhiily  (and  while  tlie  Heries  are  related  c^ach  luuy  be  used 
indopeiulcntly)  lie  aims  to  cultivate  th«»  artistic  fucultit^s  of 
the  average  pui)il.  Training  in  color  ou  well  tin  in  form  in  in- 
troduced. 

The  PhiloHoi)hy  of  Teaching.  By  Arnold  Tompkins. 
12in(>,  J)]).  232.     BoHton  :   (linn  &  Co. 

Tn  thU  p/irticiilar  work,  Miv  TuMipkins  conflneM  hiinMelf 
to  the  "ai»pliijitlon  of  iilillnMopliic  pilnclplns  t<>  Mir  toarhliig 

}»roccmM,"  irHtTvliig  thn  MubJ''''t  I'f  '  HrJKMil  niimiigrnH'iit "  for 
iittire  t  I'twit  iiiunt .  A  lui'K<*  portion  of  tho  voliiiim  is  Kivon  to 
nil  /iiiuIvhIm  of  "iiiotliixl  ill  iKiicliiii^',"  wliii'li  Ml  'l'oin|ikiiis 
ill  xiiMHOM  In  the  broud  Mplrlt  of  u  thinker  and  wllli  tho  prmti 


cal  directness  of  an  educator.    These  chapters  will  offer  help- 
ful suggestions  and  stimulus  to  many  teachers. 


TECHNOLOGY,    MINING    AND    BUSINESS. 

The  Mineral  Industry,   Its  Statistics,    Technology  and 

Trade  in  the  United    States  and  Other  Countries, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  End  of  1893.    Vol  H. 

Edited  by  Richard  P.  Rothwell.    Octavo,  pp.  934. 

New  York  :    Scientific  Publishing  Co.    $5. 

It  is  probable  that  the  warmth  of  the  world-wide  recep- 
tion given  Volume  I  of  this  work  upon  its  appearance  Ji  year 
or  so  ago  was  unique  in  the  history  of  technical  publication. 
It  is  proposed  to  carry  on  the  enterprise  by  the  addition 
of  annual  volumes  ;  and  that  covering  the  period  to  the 
close  of  1893  is  now  on  the  market.  This  volume  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  earlier  one,  and  it  does  not  repeat  the  data 
already  given.  The  editor  has  had  the  co-operation  of  numer- 
ous eminent  specialists  and  has  been  enabled  by  the  courtesy 
of  foreign  governments  to  furnish  the  most  recent  statistics 
of  mineral  production  in  all  the  important  countries  of  the 
world.  "While  the  alert  and  sensible  enterprise  which  has 
made  the  undertaking  a  success  must  be  credited  to  American 
sources,  the  method  and  imjiortance  of  the  work  are  eminently 
international.  The  first  portion  of  the  work  gives  extremely 
timely  and  concise  summaries  of  the  occurrence,  mining 
methods,  mainifacture,  uses,  market,  with  other  relative  mat- 
ter, of  the  minerals,  alphabetically  arranged,  from  "abras- 
ives" through  antimony,  asbestos,  cement,  clay,  copper, 
manganese,  salt,  soda,  etc.,  etc.,  to  zinc.  ]Many  valuable 
monographs  by  qualified  specialists  are  included.  The  second 
portion  collects  and  systematizes  the  statistics  of  very  latest 
date  regarding  mineral  production,  importation  and  exporta- 
tion for  each  important  country  considered  separately. 
Among  special  articles  in  Volume  II  are  those  upon  '■  The 
Mining  Schools  of  the  United  States,"  and  upon  "  Progress  in 
Ore  I  ressing  in  1893."  A  review  of  the  mining  stock  markets 
for  last  year  is  also  given,  and  a  summary  of  assessments  and 
dividends  of  American  mines  for  some  years  back.  These 
volumes  and  those  which  will  follow  in  due  time  will  be  vin- 
rivaled  in  their  field,  and  will  prove  of  high  service  to  all 
whose  professional  interests  require  accurate,  up-to-date 
knowledge  of  any  branch  or  any  phase  of  the  great  modern 
mineral  industry. 

Wilson's  Cyclopaedic  Photography.  By  Edward  L.  Wil- 
son, Ph.D.  Octavo,  pp.  470.  New  York  :  Edward 
L.  Wilson,  853  Broadway.    $4. 

For  nearly  a  generation  Dr.  Edward  L.  Wilson  has  been 
an  ei  thusiastic  student  and  writer  in  photographic  lines  ;  for 
about  a  score  of  years  he  has  been  directlv  preparing  for  the 
work  which  now  ajipears  as  a  "complete  hand-book  of  the 
terms,  processes,  formula)  and  appliances  available  in  photog- 
raphy,' The  labor  which  has  been  necessary  for  the  under- 
taking can  be  properly  appreciated  only  by  one  who  has  him- 
self attemi)ted  an  extensive  compilation.  "Dr.  Wilson  has  had 
the  most  excellent  advantages  as  well  as  an  earnest  zeal.  The 
best  writers  upon  photographic  subjects  have  given  him  aid 
and  he  has  had  resource  to  the  valuable  records  of  the  Unittni 
States  Patent  Office.  His  condensation  of  the  vast  amount  of 
material  examined  contains  much  that  has  never  heretofore 
been  jiublished.  The  index  sh  ws  moie  than  eighty  refer- 
ences to  x^rinting  processes,  nearly  fifty  to  lenses,  forty  to  dt>- 
velopment,  etc.,  etc.  Dr.  Wilst)n  is  to  be  congratulateil  upon 
the  comx)lotion  of  his  lalxirious  enterprise,  and  the  i>hot*.>- 
grai)hi(^  world  will  doubtless  give  a  speedy  and  hearty  wel- 
come to  this  valuable  work  of  refereiu-e.  The  text,  arfaiiirod 
alphabetically  by  topics,  is  well  printed  and  is  illu.stratetl. 
The  book  is  subtitantially  and  conveniently  b«.>und  and  will  ap- 
pear well  upon  the  shelves. 

Goodwin's  Improved  Book  Keejiing and  Business  Mamiul. 

By  J.  n.  Uoodwin.      tjiiarto,  pj).  .SOo.      New  York  : 

J.  H.  Goodwin,  1215  Broadway.     $8. 

TMr.  J.  n,  Oocwlwin  now  has  in>on  till 
edition  of  his  "  iniprovtul  Hook  KiH>i'inK 
wliich  has   had  a  high    phuo  in   liie  t.^n.n.iv  i>n    >m 
buHinesH  nii«n  for  the  paist  ton  y»<ars  or  so.     Mr,  Uo. 
ranges  clearly  and   gives  voiy  full  trtwitniont  to  tli 
HuliUH't  of  "Doublo  Kiitry   lUmk  Keeping,"  and  his 
cliuu*  a  gr*>at  dotil  of  niat««rial  iiMoful   t..  'tiiv  \\\i\\\  w 
master  tho  mot  hods  utiliiiod   n       " 
KHp«'«'lallv   vuhiubl*!  Hio   tlio  I 
nloM  "  and  tho  articles  ihhui    ■  I .  .  .,   ;».  . 
For  tho  liittor  siildoot  tho  points  were  i 
coiisidonitdo   iiiiiniior  of  thogrtuit   moi  > 
of  Now  York  t'ity.     Mr.  (Ioo«lwlii  ha^  Iuniu«>«1  ns 
rofoioiiro  for  hlK  IwMik  by  oiiiployliii;  tho  uh*    of 
iiiiiiiliorod  paragraphs  aiitl  u  \'oiivoiileiit   Index 
phv,  lilihllng  and  gonorul  iipp4<Hruu\''«>  of  the  vi '. 
mitUfui'tory. 
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The  Selling  and  the  Giving  of  Dinners.     W.  D.  Howells. 

Demorest's  Magazine.— New  York.    July. 

A  Day  on  an  Tce-Fleld.     Alvaro  Adsit. 

Homo  GianiM  of  PnflllHtoric  Anu'iica. 

M«!ii  who  Miiko  th<»  Uc.Ht  Hu.sttHnd.s 

How  to  I  May  the  Violin  Without  a  Master.     (\  Ti.  Hildrotb. 

Ocean  Life  in  Inland  Ilomes.    J.  Cartel*  Fi«'ard. 

The    Dial.  — '  hicago.     .luiif  1(5. 

Tilviti(f  WrltopM  of  I'Mction. 

Wllliiirn  DwJKlit  Whitmw.     JaineH  T    MiitMrlil. 
TliM  i'nwIoiiiliiHiK-ti  1)1'  tlio  Novel.     Kicliiii'«l  Ittiitun. 
KllKli^1ii  at  the  Ciil vni'Mity  of  (Milca^o.     A.  II.  Tolinan. 

July  1 

g nullah  III  Ihn  liowor  H(^Iioo1h. 
iikIImIi  al.  t.ho  Inillaiia  I  IiiivorHlty.     Martin  VV.  SainpMoii. 


Engineering  Magazine.— New  York.    July. 

The  Danger  Lurking  Behind  Strikes.    William  N.  Black. 
Importance  of  the  Great  Siberian  Railway.    H.  Schonfeld. 
Quarrying  Methods  of  the  Ancients.    W.  F..Durfee. 
Art  in  the  Floor-Plan  of  a  Building.    Thomas  Hastings. 
Commercial  Relations  betwee  i  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

S.  Gould. 
Saving  a  Wrecked  Vessel.    Gustav  Kobb^. 
Town-Refuse  Disposal  and  Electric  Lighting     Thomas  Tom- 

linson. 
The    Phenomena   of   Alternating    Magnetic   Fields.     Elihu 

Thomson. 
Development  of  the  Electric  Locomotive.    B.  J  Arnold. 
The  Early  Steamboats  on  the  Lakes.    J.  F.  Hollo  way. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. — London.     July. 

Humors  of  the  Duchy. 

The  Zoo  Revisited.— VIII.    Phil  Robinson. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Past  and  Present.    Robert  Hunter. 

How  the  Other  Half  Lives  :  The  Organ  Grinder.    Eva  Bright. 

Conversations  in  Society.    Lady  Jeune. 

Tapestry.    Alan  Cole. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.    July. 

Socialism  and  Natural  Selection.  .Karl  Pearson. 

Poems  in  Prose.    Oscar  Wilde. 

A  Lesson  from  the  Chicago.    Nauticus. 

The  Poetry  of  Robert  Bridges.    Professor  Dowden. 

Congested  Districts  Board  of  Ireland  ;  A  Great  Experiment. 

T.  W.  Russell. 
Notes  on  England.    Paul  Verlaine. 
The  King,  the  Pope,  and  Crispi.    Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis. 
Working- Class  Settlements.    Chas.  Hancock 
Every- Day  Cruelty  to  Animals.    Dr.  Louis  Robinson. 
Silver  and  the  Tariff  at  Washington.    Lord  Farrer. 
Rejoinders.    Moreton  Frewen,  Professor  Nicholson  and  F.  J. 

Faraday. 

The    Forum.— New  York.    July. 

The  American  Protective  Association.    F.  R.  Coudert. 

The  Riotous  Career  of  the  Know-Nothings.    J.  B.  McMaster. 

Carlyle's  Place  in  Literature.    Frederic  Harrison. 

The  "Manly  Virtues  and  Practical  Politics.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 

Research  the  Vital  Spirit  of  Teaching.    G.  S.  Hall. 

The  Ideal  Training  or  an  American  Boy     Thomas  Davidson. 

Will  the  Co-educated  Co-educate  their  Children  *  Martha 
F.  Crow. 

The  Health  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia.    J.  S.  Billings. 

The  Money  that  Would  Rule  the  World     M.  D  Harter. 

The  Government's  Failure  as  a  Builder.  Montgomery  Schuy- 
ler. 

The  Stage  as  a  Career  :  An  Actor's  Experience.  R.  de  Cor- 
dova. 

Frank   Leslie's   Monthly. — New  York.    July. 

The  Environs  of  Boston.     Rev.  Peter  MacQueen. 
Roughriders  from  Far  Frontiers.     Edwin  Emerson,  Jr. 
Something  About  Siam.    Mary  Titcomb. 
An  Afternoon  with  Joaquin  Miller.    Christian  M.  Waage. 

Gentleman's    Magazine.— London.     July. 

The  Women  of  Fiction.    H.  Schtttz  Wilson. 

The  Fourth  Estate.  "  A  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Jour- 
nalists." 

'"Duke  "  Combe.     H.  Tiacey. 

A  Lady's  Life  in  Cokunbia.    Barbara  Clay  Finch. 

Reminiscences  of  the  •'  Mafassal  "  Law  Courts  of  Benj 
D.  Bolton. 

The  Dog  in  British  Poetry.     R.  Maynard  Leonard. 

The  Catacomba  of  Paris.    Neil  Wyuu  Williaius. 


igal. 


Geographical  Journal.-  London.    July. 

Address  to   the   Royal   (Jeograiihical   Society.     Clemeut.s   K. 

Markhain. 
The  Survt<y  of  India.  ISi'^  IKl.     C    K.  D.  Hhu-k. 
ThtMh^ography  of  Mamnuils.     Witli  Map      W.  L.  SclHter 
The  Recent  rorritorial  AiTHiigt^iuent.s  in  Africa.     With  Mt 

E.  G.  Ravenstein. 

Geological    Magazine.     Li>mlon.    June. 


Up. 


Woodwardlan  Must'Uiu  Nott's.     F.  R.  Cow|>«*r  H»hhI. 

N«>te    on    Some    Ap|Mtiulau«vs    of    tho    TrilobUt>«.      ChAH     IV 

Wah'ott. 
Tho  MuMt  Itecent  Cliunu'i'H  (if  I,«n«'l  und  Theli'  TeHi*hlntr     Thw 

UiiistMl  HoHcliKM.     .Sir  II    II    llowortii 
Tho  ( 'ill  ruK'itiiin  iif    tho   KartliH  Surface  Mud  VoU'auIo  IMi^ 

iioiitiMiH.     A.  Vaiit^han. 
On  tliM  Alleged  CuitvorKioii  of  Chlorltt^  and   UKUUtt  by  iVutikx'l 

At^tluit      liloiit.  Gkii   C    .\    Mt-Mithoii. 


CONTENTS  OF  RE^IEIVS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


Green  Bag.— Boston.    July. 

Lord  Coleridge.    John  Storer  Cobb. 

Trial  by  Newspaper.    A.  Oakey  Hall. 

English  Gaols  a  Century  Ago.    Hampton  L.  Carson. 

Some  Things  About  Theatres.— II.    R.  Vashon  Rogers. 

The  Massachusetts  Acts  and  Resolves.    James  A.  Saxe. 

The  Court  of  Star  Chamber.    John  D.  Lindsay. 

Form  of  Procedure  in  Capital  Trials  Among  the  Jews. 

Harper's  Magazine.— New  York.    July. 

The  Harvard  and  Yale  Boat  Race.    W.  A.  Brooks. 

The  President  at  Home.    Henry  Loomis  Nelson. 

The  Storage  Battery  of  the  Air.    Alexander  McAdie. 

My  First  Visit  to  New  England— III.   William  Dean  Howells. 

An  Australian's  Impressions  of  America.    Miss  C.  H.  Spence. 

The  United  States  Naval  Gun  Factory.    Theodore  F.  Jewell, 

U.S.N. 
Snap  Shots  at  the  Olden  Times.    Charles  D.  Deshler. 

Home   and   Country.— New  York.    July. 

"Women  in  Gardening.    Hattie  M.  Clark. 

Bells.    Charlotte  Hawes. 

Talks  With  a  Conjurer.    Samuel  Jaros. 

Six  Weeks  on  the  Nile.    Reynold  Moody. 

Servant-Girlism.    Joel  Benton. 

A  Ward  of  the  Government.     Capt.  Lawrence  Fish. 

Major-General  Henry  Warner  Slocum.    O.  O.  Howard. 

Homiletic  Review. — New  York.    July. 

The  Protestant  Church  of  Germany     George  H.  Schodde. 
The  Ghost  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Religion.    E.  M.  Deems. 
Testimony  of  Science  to  the  Truths  of  Christianity.    A.  Rich- 
ardson. 
Chedorlaomer  and  Abraham.    William  Hayes  Ward. 
The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment.    A.  J.  F.  Behrends. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.— Philadelphia.    (Quarterly.) 

July. 

Naturalism  and  Ethics.    A.  J.  Balfour. 

Effect  of  the  Clerical  Office  Upon  Character.  L.  C.  Steward- 
son. 

Religious  Sentiment  and  the  Moral  Problem  in  Italy.  G.  Bar- 
zellotti. 

The  Limits  of  Casuistry.    Hastings  Rashdall. 

Practical  Ethics.     William  Knight. 

The  Punishment  of  Children.    M.  M.  Mangasarian. 

Journal    of    the    Association     of    Engineering    Societies.— 
Philadelphia.    April. 

Notes  on  Water  Power  Equipment.    A.  W.  Hunking. 
Journal  of  Education. — London.    July. 

Steps  on  the  Educational  Ladder.    Sir  Philip  Magnus. 
Wanted  :     Middle  School  for  Girls.     Agnes  J.  Ward. 
Historical  Charts.    Profeasor  Beesly. 
University  Extension  Congress— Special  Report. 
New  Policy  for  Branches  of  the  Teachers'  Guild. 
Conference  of  Head  Mistresses. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution. — New  York. 
(Bi-monthly.)    July. 

American  Military  Roads  and  Bridges.    P.  S.  Michie. 

Nicaragua  Canal  m  Its  Military  A.spects.  Lieut.  W.  R.  Ham- 
ilton. 

Portable  Intrenching  Tools.    Lieut.  W.  C.  Wren. 

Medical  Department  of  the  Army.     Major  Charles  Smart. 

The  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School.     Capt.  W.  H.  Carter. 

Infantry  Officer's  Field  Equipment.  Lieut.  W.  H.  Johnston, 
Jr. 

The  Military  Hand  Litter. 

Wire  (iun  (Jonstruction.    Lieut.  G.  N.  Whistler. 

Fixed  Coast  Defenses  of  the  United  States.  Lieut.  E.  M. 
Weaver. 

Von  Moltke  as  a  Teacher  of  Tactics. 

The  Passage  of  Rivers  by  (Javalry. 

A  General  Review  of  Artillery.    Capt.  Gaston  Moch. 

New  Field  Fortification  Regulations  in  the  German  Army. 

Kansas   University    Quarterly. — Lawrence.    July. 

Vertebrate  Remains  from  the  Lowermost  Cretaceous. 

A  New  Turtl<5  from  the  lien  ton  (Jretuceous. 

Notes  on  (JintacrinuH  Soc.ialis  Grinnell. 

ReMtoration  '*f  I'latygonus. 

'V\tt;  G«;rius   [>fili(liornia. 

'i'he  Taxonomic  Value  of  the  Scales  of  the  Lepidoptora. 

Ladies'    Home  Journal.— Philadelphia.    July. 

What  f^iHHtitutoH   a  Good  Husband  ?     Eliz.   K.   I 'helps  and 

otherH. 
Mary  Hartwoll  Catherwofxl.    With  Portrait.    Mary  Morton. 


Leisure  Hour. — London.    July. 

Conway's  Journey  in  the  Himalayas,    Edward  Whymper. 

Galloway  Fastnesses.    S.  R.  Crockett, 

The  Wings  of  Insects.---IV.     Lewis  Wright. 

Deaf-Mutism  by  the  Light  of    Modern  Science.    Dr.  W.  H. 

Hubbai'd. 
The  Southernmost  City  in  South  America :  Punta  Arenas. 

Frederick  Hastings. 
The  Peoples  of  Europe  :   Spain. 

Lend  a  Hand. — Boston.    June. 

Cure  of  Intemperance. 

Christian  Sociology.    Rev.  Clarence  Latbbury. 

Support  of  Children  in  New  York. 

The  Citizen  and  Law  and  Order  Movement.    Amos  Parker 

Wilder. 
Position  of  the  Muskogee  Nation. 
The  Padrone  Question.    Edward  E.  Hale. 
Public  Institutions  of  Boston. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.— Philadelphia.    July. 

The  Conscience  Fund.    Francis  L.  Chrisman. 

A  Roman  Nurse.     Ellen  O.  Kirk. 

Mill-Girls.    Elisabeth  Morris. 

A  Scattered  Sect :   The  "  Army  of  the  Lord."    H.  V.  Brown. 

Longman's   Magazine.— London.    July. 

Polar  Bear-Shooting  on  the  East  Coast  of   Greenland     Dr. 

Fridtjof  Nansen. 
Chamois-Hunting  Above  the  Snow  Line.    Hugh  E.  M.  Stut- 

field. 

Lucifer. — London.    June  15. 

The  Religious  Systems  of  India.    E.  T.  Sturdy. 

The  Veil  of  Maya.     Continued. 

Notes  on  Theosophy  and  the  Theosophical  Society.    H.  T. 

Edge. 
Some  Occult  Indications  in  Ancient  Astronomy,    Concluded. 

S.  Stuart. 
Kalki  Purana.    Continued.    Pandit  Bhavani-Shankar. 
Unpublished  Letters  of  Eliphas  Levi.    Continued. 
Theosophy  and  Christianity.     W.  Kingsland. 

Ludgate    Illustrated    Monthly. — London.    July. 

Pens  and  Pencils' of  the  Press.    Joseph  Hatton. 
Champion  Dogs.    Guy  Clifford. 

Young  England  at  School :   Highgate  School.    W.  Chas.  Sar- 
gent. 
Rambles  Through  England  :   Torquay.    Hubert  Grayle. 

McClure's  Magazine. — New  York.    July. 

The  Heraldry  of  the  Plains.    Alice  MacGowan. 

"Human  Documents:"  Portraits  of  Lord  Aberdeen.   Lady 

Aberdeen,  Captain  Charles  King. 
Alphonse  Daudet  at  Home.    R.  H.  Sherard. 
Homestead  as  Seen  by  One  of  Its  Workmi-n. 
A  Chemical  Detective  Bureau.    Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

Macmillan's   Magazine. — London.    July. 

The  Founders  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  British  Army. — II.    The  Cavalry. 

Scholar-Gipsies. 

A  Visit  to  His  Property.    By  a  Small  Landlord. 

]\iadame  Du  Deffand. 

Menorah  Monthly. — New  York.    July. 

Notable  Contributions  to  American  History.    M.  ElHnger. 

Karl  Emil  Franzos.     M.  Ellinger. 

Dr.  Alexand(;r  Kohut.     Dr.  K  Kohler. 

The  Philo.sophy  of  Substantiali.sm.     H.  A.  Mott. 

Public  Funds  and  Religious  Institutions.    M.  Ellinger. 


Methodist  Review. - 


-New    York. 
August. 


(Bi-Monthly.)     July- 


Seventy-five  Years  of  the  Methodist  Review.    J.  Mudge. 

The  Early  En^dish  Drama.     W.  H.  Withrow. 

Our  (Constitutional  Prolih^m.    B.  F.  Rawlins. 

The  Methodist  Doctrine  of  Fre(i  Will.     T.  M.  Griffith. 

Forms  of  Belief  in  Transmigration.     Jolm  Weir. 

ShelUiy\s  Place  in  English  Literature.     D.  H.  Wheeler. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Trniity.     K.  S.  Madison. 

General  (Joul'en^nce  Powers  and  Procedure.  Hiram  L.  Sibley. 

The  Prophetic  Writings.     C.  W.  (Gallagher. 

Midland   Monthly.— Dos  Moines,    Iowa.    July. 

Life  Among  tlie  AJHskans — I.     Jolui  \\.  Keatloy. 
Lake  I'c!i)in.     NiiKitte  M.  Lowat(!r. 
From  Ijondon  to  Antwerp.-  V. 
Ameri<;an  Pottery.    Carrio  M.  Haoloy. 
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A  Cyclone  Sketched  by  an  Eye  "Witness. 
James  Whitcomb  Riley.    Mary  J.  Reid. 
American  Individuality.    J.  L.  Budd. 
Those  Scotch-Iriah  Americans. 


B.  F.  Clayton. 


Missionary    Herald.— Boston.     July. 

Medical  Missionary  Work  of  the  American  Board  in  Japan. 

J.  C.  Berry. 
Twenty-six  Years  in  Turkey.    Lyman  Bartlett. 
How  Far  is  Hinduism  Spiritual  ?    Robert  A.  Hume. 

Missionary  Review  of  the   World.— New  York,    July. 

Need  of  a  Now  Standard  of  Giving     A.  T.  Pierson. 

Mission  Work  in  Formosa.    G.  L.  Mackay. 

Unoccupied  Fields  of  the  World.— II.    James  Douglas. 

Missions  Among  the  North  American  Indians.    E.  R.  Young. 

New  Metlakahtla. 

Christward  Movements  Among  the  Jews.    G.  H.  Schodde. 

The  Monist.— Chicago.    (Quarterly.)    July. 

The   Non-Euclidean   Geometry  Inevitable.    George  B.  Hal- 

sted. 
Prof.  Adolf  Harnack  on  the  Religion  of  Science.    Paul  Cams. 
Leonardo   da   Vinci   as   a   Pioneer  in  Science.    William  R. 

Thayer. 
Philosophy  and  Industrial  Life.    J.  Clark  Murray. 
The  Message  of  Monism  to  the  World.    Paul  Carus. 
Monism  in  Arithmetic.    Herman  Schubert. 
Outlines  of  a  History  in  Indian  Philosophy.    Richard  Garbe. 

Month.— London.    July. 

The  Catholic  Church  a  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

Anglican  Prelates  on  Marriage  Dispensations.  Rev.  S.  F. 
Smith. 

The  Contemporary  Review  and  the  Papal  Encyclical  on  the 
Bible.    Rev.  H.  Lucas. 

The  Extinct  Crater  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  H.  P.  FitzGerald 
Marriott. 

London  of  Old  Catholic  Times  and  Its  Ecclesiastical  Estab- 
lishments.   H.  W.  Brewer. 

On  a  Basilica  Church  for  London. 

Thout?hts  on  "The  Imitation  of  Christ.'"    Percy  FitzGerald. 

Croxden  Abbey.    W.  H.  Grattan  Flood. 

Munsey's  Magazine. — New  York.    July. 

Artists  and  Their  Work. 

Three  Grand  Old  Men :    Gladstone,  Bismarcl    Crispi.    W.  F. 

Day. 
Character  in  Dogs.    George  Holme. 
Athletic  Harvard.    William  Dana  Orcutt. 
American  Women  Photographers.    Frank  W.  Crane. 

Music— Chicago.    July. 

Music  and  the  American  Poets.    Helen  A.  Clarke. 
Harmonic  Nature  of  Musical  Scales.    Jean  Moos. 
Music  as  a  Discipline  and  Culture.    W.  S.  B.  Matthews. 

National  Review.— London.    July. 

The  Colonies  and  Maritime  Defense. 

An  Irish  Landlord's  Budget. 

The  Labor  Party  and  the  General  Election.    J.  L.  Mahon. 

Gogol,  the  Father  of  Russian  Realism.    Arthur  Tilley. 

Campaigning  in  Matabeleland. 

Harrow  Cricket.    Spencer  W.  Gore. 

Lord  Sherbrooke  and  Sir  Alfred  Stephen.  A.  Patchett  Martin 

Socialism  and  the  Rentier. 

The  Currency  Question.    Sir  David  Barbour. 

National  Stenographer.— Chicago.    June. 
The  West  as  a  Field  for  Stenographers.    F.  R.  McLaren. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. — London.    July. 

Rhinoceros  Shooting.    Percy  Selous. 

The  Portraits  of  St.  Bernard  of  (Uairvaux.     Samuel  J.  Ealos. 

New  Serial  Stories:  "  Stxfthintf  Days:  a  Tale  of  Tudor 
TimoH,"by  Catherine  Ilolroyd,  and  "The  Sport  of  Cir- 
cumstance," by  Mrs.  Haiu. 

New  England  Magazine.     Boston.     July. 

Koflsuth  in  New  England.     G(W)rge  S.  Boutwell. 

Tlio  I'rlvateer  fhinh.     E.  (!.  Pluinin(»r. 

Life  of  the  liOiidoii  WfM'king  ( 'Ihhs<w.    William  Clarke. 

The  Old  Tr)wii  of  lierwlek.     Sarah  Orne  .Iew«itt. 

Ill  the  ( .'ount  ry  of  Loriia  l>oone.     W'ilHiiiii  II    kidt^ing. 

The  FlrHt  Aholitlon  Journals.     Haniuel  (!.  WllUauiH. 

New  Review.    Tiondon.    July. 

The  Miidget  of  iHiM      HIr  John  LuhhoeU 
»'•'  III   I.  '  niifrul  Afrleii      II.  II    .lohiiHtoii 

I  Miulainn  HuriM  GAiie      A    h.  ViiimIuiu. 
1 1  oin  tho  ( ;ourt  of  Hpaln.-  111. 


The  Art  of  the  Hoarding.    Jules  Ch6r§t,  Dudley  Hardy,  and 

Aubrey  Beardsley. 
A  Dramatic  Realist  to  His  Critics.    G.  Bernard  Shaw. 
Municipalities  at  Work  :  Birmingham.    Frederick  Dolman. 
Edmund  Yates  :  An  Appreciation  and  a  Retrospect.    T.  H.  S. 

Escott. 


The     New      Science 


Review.— Philadelphia. 
July. 


(Quarterly.) 


The  Mystei'y  of  the  Ice  Age  and  Its  Solution.    Ma j.  Gen.  A. 

W.  Drayson. 
Diamonds  and  Gold.    Maj.  F.  I.  Ricarde-Seaver. 
Thomas  Paine  and  the  Republic  of  the  World.  M.  D.  Conway. 
A  Newton  of  the  Mind.    Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore. 
Scientific  Creation.    Julian  Hawthorne. 
The  Problem  of  the  Pole.    Charles  Morris. 
The  Canals  of  Commerce.     Lewis  M.  Haupt. 
Nikola  Tesla  and  His  Works.    Lieut.  I''.  J.  Patten. 
New  Violins  for  Old.    Edward  Herron-Allen. 
The  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough.    Sidney  J.  Low. 
The  Rights  and  Wrongs  of  Toad-Stools.    Charles  Mcllvaine. 
Why  Do  Certain  Works  of  Fiction  Succeed  ?  Marrion  Wilcox. 

Nineteenth   Century. — London.    July. 

The  Failure  of  the  Labor  Commission.    Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 
The  Partition  of  Africa.    With  Map.    A.  Silva  White. 
Delusions    About   Tropical    Cultivation.     Sir    William    Des 

Voeux. 
Religion  in  Primary  Schools.    J.  G.  Fitch. 
A  Night  in  India.    Mrs.  Logan. 

Competitive  Examinations  in  China.    T.  L.  Bullock. 
Proposed  Overthrow  of  the  Church  in  Wales.    Lewis  T.  Dib- 

din. 
The  Art  of  Dying.    Miss  I.  A.  Taylor. 
College  Discipline.    L.  A.  Selby-Biege. 

A  Land  of  Incredible  Barbarity  :  Morocco.    Earl  of  Meath. 
The  Centenary  of  Edward  Gibbon.    Frederic  Harrison. 

North  American  Review. — New  York.    July. 

Present  Administration  of  National  Affairs.  Thomas  B.  Reed. 

Problems  and  Perils  of  British  Politics.    Goldwin  Smith. 

The  Postal  Service  at  Nt  w  Y'ork.    C.  \^'.  Dayton. 

France  and  England  in  Egypt.    Madame  Adam. 

A  Last  Word  on  the  South  Carolina  Liquor  Law. 

How  to  Make  West  Point  More  Useful.    F.  A.  Mitchel. 

The  Aims  and  Methods  of  the  "A.  P.  A."    W.  J.  H.  Traynor. 

Life  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.    Godfrey  Schilling. 

Our  Family  Skeleton.    Clark  Howell. 

How  to  Protect  a  City  From  Crime.    Thomas  Byrnes. 

In  Defense  of  Harriet  Shelley.— I.    Mark  Twain. 

The  Prospects  of  Mexico.    W.  M.  O'Dwyer. 

The  Dangers  of  Vaccination.    W.  B.  Hidden. 

Is  Country  Life  Lonely  ?    C.  H.  Crandall. 

Our  Day.— Chicago.    May-June. 

Strategic  Points  in  Christian  Sociology.    W.  F.  Crafts. 
The  Church  and  Civil  Reform.    L.  S.  Bean. 
Negro  Immigration  to  Liberia.    J.  E.  Rankin. 
Shall  We  Have  a  Mormon  State  ?    Joseph  Cook. 
Self-Surrender  to  the  Self  Evident  in  Science  and  Scripture. 

Outing.- New  York.    July. 

Sport  with  Illinois  Basfe.    A.  K.  Stewart. 

In  the  Land  of  the  bread  Fruit —II.     F.  M.  Turner. 

Lena's  World  Tour  Awheel  :  From  Hankow  to  lehang. 

Champions  at  Lawn  Tennis.     Clarence  Hobart. 

The  Michigan  National  Guard.     Capt.  C.  B.  Hall. 

Touring  in  Europe  On  Next  to  Nothing.     J.  Perry  Word?n. 

Pall   Mall   Magazine.— London.     July. 

Catherine  L.  and  GillnM-t  S,  Mao- 

With  Portrait.    Yettu  Blaze  de 


Hildesheim  in  Hanover. 

Quoid. 
EugSno  Melchior  do  Vogttt\. 

Bury. 
Stonyhurst.     Fredtu- C  Whyto. 
The  I)ecline  and  Kail  of  Nai>oh>on.— V 
The  Story  of  n  .Mauuscrijit  ftlaga'dine. 


A  Romance  in  Chauipagne.     J. 


Lt>rd  W».>la*»ley. 
lUisfiell  Endeau. 


Philosophical   Review.-  BiMtitn.     July. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Will.     Frjink  Thillv 

The  Morality  that  Ought  to  He.     .-\lfied  L.  HiKlder. 

Attt'itiv*'  Attention      V.    H.  Titehent»r. 

German  Kantian  liihliography.     Erich  Adickt^ 


Photo-Beacon.-  Cbieaifv>. 

Morojjo'H  D»<veloper. 
I'ietorlal  portraiture 
Hiinnlillxd  .\|>|>aralUH  r..i    ll  ^ 

l'hi>(o>,'iiii>hliik' on  Wood  f.i 
l'..|(irl/.ntln  of   l.lcht  .\i>i.h»>.  .      : 
('oinpoHlte  llellmiiroiuv 

A  (heu^iund  Kllh  t«Mkt  ('hiiu*I'»  St»tul. 


July. 

.  .n>h\ 
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Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review.— Philadelphia.    July. 

The  Moses  of  the  Critics.    William  Henry  Green. 
Montanism.    Paton  J.  Gloag. 

Separation  of  Lutherans  and  Reformed.    Edouard  Bohl. 
Ezekiel  and  the  Priests'  Code.    Thomas  Whitelaw. 
The  Prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.    J.  Ritchie  Smith. 
The  Kantian  Theism.    C.  W.  Hodge,  Jr. 
The  One  Lawgiver.    T.  W.  Chambers. 

Principal  Fair  bairn  on  Christ  in  Modern  Theology.    Robert 
Watts. 

Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly. — London.     July. 

Dr.  Chalmers  in  Glasgow. 

Is  Current  Christianity  the  Christianity  of  Christ  ?    M.  P. 

Davison. 
"  Goethe  Reviewed  After  Sixty  Years,"  by  Prof.  Seeley.    J. 

T.  Slugg. 
The  Poetry  of  Swinburne.    M.  Johnson. 
Walt  Whitman.    W.  Spedding. 
Methodism  in  Canada     Edward  Barass. 
The  Union  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  and  the  Bible  Christian 

Connections.  —HI.    John  Dymond. 

Psychological    Review.— New  York.     (Bi-Monthly).    July. 

Reverse  Illusions  of  Orientation.    Alfred  Binet. 

Psychological  Notes  on  Helen  Kellar.    Joseph  Jastrow. 

Direct  Control  of  the  Retinal  Field.    George  T.  Ladd. 

Psychology  Past  and  Present.    J.  Mark  Baldwin. 

Is  Psychology  a  Science  ?    George  T.  Ladd. 

The  Bearing  of  the  After-image.    C  L.  Franklin. 

Quiver.— London.    July. 

Among  the  Street  Children.    F.  M.  Holmes. 
The  Language  of  Dumb  Animals.    Rev.  B.  G.  Johns. 
Religious  Weariness  and  Its  Causes.    Rev.  Thomas  G.  Selby. 
New  Serial  Story  :   "A  Prince's  Part/'  by  Eliza  Turpin. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— London.    June. 

The  Moral  Evils  of  Hinduism.    Mrs.  Annie  Besant  and  Rev. 

Dr.  Lunn. 
The  Parish  Councils  and  the  Cause  of  Religion.  Rev.  T.  C.  Fry 

and  Others. 
Is  the  Influence  of  the  Churches  on  the  Wane  Among  the 

Masses  ?    Tom  Mann  and  Others. 

The  Sanitarian. — New  York.    July. 

Sanitary  Topography  of  Pennsylvania.    A.  N.  Bell. 
Provision  for  Epileptics.     William  P.  Letchworth. 
The  Shone  System  of  Filth  Removal. 

Scots   Magazine. — Perth.    July. 

Macpherson's  Poems  of  Ossion.    Arthur  L.  Salomon. 

The  Russian  Cai)ital.     Rev.  W.  Mason-Inglis. 

Strikes  :  Their  Objects,  Causes  and  Effects.    W.  M.  Marshall. 

Scottish  Geographical    Magazine.— Edinburgh.    June. 

A  Review  of  Swedi.sh  Hydrographic  Research  in  the  Baltic 

and  the  Red  Seas.    Otto  Pettersson. 
The  Bolivian  Antiplanicie.     D.  R.  Urquhart. 
The  People  of  India  and  TI    '    " '  ' 

Smitn. 


The  French  in  Holland  :  Painting  by  Francois  Flameng.    P. 

G.  Hamerton 
Beasts  of  Burden.    N.  S.  Shaler. 
New  York  Tenement  House  Evil  and  Its  Cure. 


Their  Marriage  Customs.  Dr.  George 


Scribner's  Magazine.  — New  York.     July. 

The  North  Shore  of  Mas.sachusetts.    Robert  Grant. 
The  Gettysburg  Week.     Philip  Schaff. 
Among  the  Tarahumaris,  the  American  Cave- Dwellers. 
Lumholtz. 


Social  Economist. — New  York. 


Ernest  Flagg. 
June. 


The  Gold  Export  and  Its  Dangers. 

A  Putrid  Police. 

The  "Gresham  ■"  Law. 

Socialism  versus  Protection.    William  F.  Draper. 

Proportional  Representation  in  Cities.    John  R.  Commons. 

Hegel  on  the  State.    Lester  F.  Ward. 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia.    July. 

Acquirements  of  Amanuenses. — III.    K.  C.  Hill 

Legibility.    John  Watson 

Stenography  and  Composition.    James  H.  Cousins. 

Truth  Department.    John  B.  Carey. 

Law  Reporting.     H.  W.  Thorne. 

The  Future  Stenographer.    J.  M.  Dyer. 

Strand  Magazine. — London.    June. 

Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Jeune.    Harry  How. 

The  Queen's  Yacht.    Mrs.  M.  Griffith 

Zig-Zag  Rodoporcine.     Arthur  Morrison.    . 

Crimes  and  Criminals  :    Forgers  and  Begging  Letter  Writers. 

Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 

Sunday  at  Home.— London.    July. 

Bishop  Smythies  and  the  Universities   Mission.    With  Por- 
trait.   Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland. 
Th3  Sabbath  in  Edinburgh. 
Glimpses  of  Religious  Life  in  Germany 
Bagster's  Bible-House.    With  Portrait. 


Rev.  R.  S.  Ashton. 
Dr.  James  Macaulay. 


Carl 


United  Service  Magazine. — London.    July. 

The  Future  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 

Does  it  Pay  to  Enlist  ? 

Population  and  Recruiting. 

Old-Time  Volunteers.    Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  P.  Middleton. 

Modern  Strategy.    Captain  W.  H.  James. 

Round  Foreign  Battle-Fields  :    Woerth.    Colonel  Maurice. 

Regimental  Ladies.    Edith  E.  Cutbell. 

The  March  to  Quetta,  in  August,  1880.    C.  E.  Biddulph. 

Infantry  Organization.    Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  C.  Pearson. 

University   Magazine. — New  York.     July. 

Eye  Language.    William  O.  Moore. 

Tne  Venus  of  Milo.    Eugene  Van  Schaick. 

Westminster    Review.— London.    July. 

The  State  and  the  Railways.    Hugh  H.  L.  Bellot. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.    T.  H.  S.  Escott. 

The  Position  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Recent  Economic  Progress  in  Mexico.    Matthew  Macfie. 

Ch  I racteristics  of  America's  Chief  Poets.    Thomas  Bradfield. 

Home  Rule  and  the  Land  Question.    An  Ideal  Budget :    No 

Rates,  No  Taxes,  and  a  Lower  Rent.    Arthur  Withy. 
Conyers  Middleton. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.-  New  York.    July. 

"  Genre  "  Photography.    George  B,  Sperry. 

An  Art  Photographic  Symposium. 

The  Bicycle  in  Photography. 

Photographic  Days. — VIII.    John  A.  Tennant. 

Technique  of  PenProce.ss  Drawing.    C.  Ashleigh  Snow. 

Natural  Colors  in  the  Printing  Press.    M.  Anderson. 

Photo-Etching  on  Copper. 

On  Figure  Studies.    J.  S.  Bergheim. 


THE   GERMAN    MAGAZINES. 


Altc  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln.     Heft  10. 

A  Pa-ssion  Play  at  Furnes  in  Flandfjr.s.     E.  Otto. 

Count   von  Schack  and  the  Schuck  Gallery  at  Munich. 

L'!h<;r. 
Tegorns*?*;,  Ach'-nwje,  Brennersee,  Innsbruck,  Meran,  etc. 
t)(MiH  England  Remain  Ruler  of  India  V    Max  Stein. 

Da  heim.— Leipzig. 
June  2. 

The  PruHHlan  Army  of  1807  1«1. 3.    Hannw  von  Zobeltitz. 
Count  vou  Hchttck.     T'    Kocnig. 

•June  9. 

TliM  Melf;<ly  of  the  VianHiun  National  Hymn, 
Tho  Hib«!ria. 


H. 


June  16. 

On  the  Shore  of  the  Adriatic.    E.  FrommeL 

June  23. 

The  Adriatic.     Continued. 

Tho  History  of  tho  Piano.    O.  Bie. 

June  JW. 

Schloss  Lichtonstein.    R.  J.  Hartmann. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz,— Regensburff. 

Heft  12. 

Freiburg  and  Gralwburg.    Dr.  F.  Hauptmann. 
Political  E<;()ii()ray  and  Social  MovoraontH  in  Ancient  Times 
Dr.  J.  Nikol. 
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The  German  Catholic  Hymn. 
Freemasons.    J.  von  Halen. 


Dr.  J.  Kolberg. 


Heft  13.     ^ 

The  Nervous  Century.    Dr.  Kellner. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Justus  Knecht.    A.  GOrgen. 

Insurance  Against  Railway  Accidents.    Dr.  W.  Rossmann. 

Deutsche  Revue,— Stuttgart.    June. 

Crispi  Chez  Bismarck.    Conclude  1. 

Hans  Viktor  von  Unruh.— III.    H.  von  Poschinger. 

Life  in  the  Ocean.    Dr.  Hensen. 

Unpublished  Letters   by   Ferdinand   Gregorovius. — II.     Dr. 

Max  Jacobson. 
A  Voyage  Round  the  World,  1887-8.— III.    Prince  Bernhard  of 

Sfixe-Weimar. 
The  Military  Situation  in  Central  Asia.    R.  von  Biberstein. 
The  Ruin  of  English  Agriculture.     W.  C.  Tetley. 

Deutsche  Ruhdschau. — Berlin. 
June, 

Heinrich  Heine  in  Paris  :  Ne^v  Letters.    Jules  Legras. 

Debit  and  Credit  in  Nature.    J.  Reinke. 

From  My  Life.    Continued.    Eduard  Hanslick. 

Leopold  von  Plessen  ;  a^  Statesman  of  the  Old  School.    L.  von 

Hirschfeld. 
Philipp  Spitta. 
Political  Correspondence  :  Italian  Affairs,  etc. 

July. 

Goethe's  Dramas  in  their  Relation  to  the  Stage  of  To-Day. 

Paul  Heyse. 
From  My  Life     Continued.    Eduard  Hanslick. 
Leopold  von  Plessen.    Continued. 
Heine  in  Paris.     Concluded. 
Theodore  von  Bernhardi's  Diaries  ;  The  Last  Days  of  the  New 

Era.    January  to  March,  1892. 

Die  Gesellschaft. — Leipzig.    June. 

The  Position  of  Woman  in  "  Freiland.'"    W.  Mauke.  ' 

Poems  by  Detlev  von  Liliencron  and  Others. 

Max  Halbe  and  His  Dramas.    With  Portrait.    Hans  Merian. 

New  Poems  by  Detlev  von  Liliencron.    Dr.  Schtitze. 

'•I  1  "    Irma  von  Troll. 

The  Spring  Exhibition  of  the  Munich  Secessionists.    O  Pan- 

izza. 
The  Paris  Salons  of  1894.    George  Eller. 


Konservative  Monatsschrift. — Leipzig.     June. 


Con- 


Heinrich  Leo's  Monthly  Historical  reports  and  Letters 

tinned.    O.  Kraus. 
Forchhammer  versus  Schlie-nann.    G.  Schroder. 
Religious  Life  in  Russia.    Continued.    J.  N.  Potapenko. 
Political  Correspondence— German  and  Colonial  Policy,  etc. 

Neue   Revue, — Vienna. 

May  30 

The  New  Italy.     Dr.  G.  Ferrero. 

June  6. 

Civil  Marriages.    Dr.  J.  Ofner. 

Dairy-Farming  in  Au.stria.    Prof.  M.  Wilckens. 

Ofeto  Brahm,  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  and  Maximilian  Harden. 

C.  Alberti. 
Edouard  Rod. 

June  13. 

The  New  Italy.     Continued. 

Modern  English  Art.     H.  von  Hofmannsthal. 

Gernuin  Student  Life.     Dr.  E.  Rechert. 

June  2(). 

Tin*  New  Italy.    Continued. 

Thf  National  Union  Against  Gaming  in  England. 

Richard  Wagner's  I'rototypes.     R.  tlcuiberger. 

Jun(i27. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculturo  and  tho  Ptiusant  (Question  In  Aus 

trla.     M.  WilckeriH. 
Gnw'k  or  Lutin  'i    V.  M.  Pels, 

Ncue  Zelt.     Stuttgart. 

No.  Wk 
ChiHH  WarM. 
Th"  I'rnMM  In  AiiKtrlu 
Mt    find  MrM.  Hldnoy  Wnbli'n  IIlHtory  of  Tru(\n   Uitloulitni  in 

K.nprliiiid.     I<)    l(<w'nHt.(tln 
'I'lix  I'lotiK'tlon  <>r  Chilli  VVmknrs.     11.  Uolirltirk. 
I'l.iririiM   vveul  and  InUuntrliil  ArminM      I*   lliippapiirt. 


No.  36. 
Political  Parodies. 
The  Miners'  Congress  at  Berlin.    A.  Bebel. 

No.  37. 

The  Jews  in  Russia  and  the  Polish  Question. 
The  New  Unionism  in  England.    E.  Aveling. 


A 


Literary  Parodies. 
The  Drink  Monopoly. 
The  Lombroso  Theories. 


No.  38. 


O  Lang. 
No.  39. 


Man  and  Wife.    Dr.  H.  B.  Adams- Walther. 
The  Manufacture  of  Ladies'  Mantles,  etc.,  in  Berlin.    B.  Hey- 
mann. 

Nord  und    Siid.— Breslau.     June. 

Max  Liebermann.    With  Portrait.    Otto  Feld. 

Land  Reform.    J.  Silbermann. 

Russia  and  France.    Concluded.    Bernhard  Stern. 

On  the  Equalization  of  the  Emotions.    E.  Kulke. 

On  Cosmetics.    Ernst  Schulz. 

Santa  Maria  del  Mar.    Poem  by  Benvenuto  Sartorius. 

Preussische    Jahrbiicher. — Berlin.      July. 

The  Centenary  of  the  Goethe  and  Schiller  Union.    Prof.  J. 

Minor. 
The  Jurist  Element  Among  the  Governors  of  the  Prussian 

Church.    C.  Balan. 
Political  Economy  in  the  Tariff  for  Goods  Traffic.    Reinhold 

Menz. 
Wilhelm  Roscher.  Economist,  etc.    Prof.  Karl  Bticher. 
The  Friedrich  University  at  Halle. 

Sphinx. — London.    June. 

Science  and  Immortality.    F.  W.  H.  Myers, 
O,  Those  Theosophists  1    L.  Delius. 
Friedrich  Nietzsche.    Dr.  Hiibbe-Schleiden. 
The  Sphinx  of  Theosophy.     Annie  Besant. 

Ueber  Land  und    Meer.— Stuttgart. 

Heft  12. 

Wildbad. 

The  Walpurgis  Festival  in  French  Switzerland. 

The  Plant-Soul.    N.  von  Thuemen. 

Pegnitzthal.     M.  Schiissler. 

R  nniniscences  of  Prance.    Count  von  Sehack. 

Humperdinck's  Opera  "Hansel  und  Gretel." 

German  Wooden  Churches  in  Eastern  Europe.    F.  Kieslinger. 

The  Prehbichl  Railway.    A.  Reisner. 

Heft  13. 

The  Vintschgau.    L.  Thaden. 

The  Lurloch  Cave  in  the  Steiermai'k. 

Gottfried  August  Burger. 

Industry  and  Nerves. 

Antwerp. 

Velhagen  und  Klasing's    Monatshefte. — Berlin.    June. 

Art  and  Photographv.     L.  Piet.seh. 

Prince  Htuiry  of  Portugal,  the  Navigator,  ISW-Un'O.  T.  S^'hott. 

The  New  Danube  Valley  Railwav.     R.  Asmus. 

Friedrich  Williehu  Weber.    Witli  I'or trait.    G.  Krevenbt^rg. 

Vom  Fels  zum    Meer.— Stuttgart.     Heft  11. 

Leipzig  Rosenthal.     H.  Pilz 

Tln>LiftM)f  Wonifc^n  in  Paris  During  the  Time  of  the  Revohi- 

tion.     K.  Wnltt'i-. 
Tlu<  Virniui  ('i>urt  Kidiiig  .Srluml     S.  Blume 
(Jnttfri.xl  August  lUirKri.     With  Pi.rtrait.     H.  IVi^hlo. 
Wiirtht'THtuwind  N«'i^'hii»>i  IumhI      H.  Stiikl. 
HutanicHl  Gardens.     M    llosd^utYer. 
Iv'i mum  ( 1  lass  VasoM.     J    .st««inhott. 
'1  he  Auuu'icunludian.s.     U.  Cronau. 


Wcstermann's    Iltustrierte    Deutichr    Mon«tahefte. 
wi«k.    Julv. 


Hrun* 


Hamburg    Undor    l''j<Muh    KiiK', 

.lidluH  von  I'tbick  llut'tt\iiiK 
GoHlitr.     ('out^ludtul      A    't'rinliiH. 
( 'liurloH  Gotinixl      With  I'ortruit 


IH(iii  isu      With    ISo-trall. 


(>  Gtuupr^^'ttt 


,     il»rt»«'i 

Siiiiin>i<r  IMi't inoM  In  the  iHlund  of  UHk;*'!)      iv    v 
llunn  von  Si'hwolnlilien'H  .\|>|>r«Mttlt-onhli>  uu  i 
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Amaranthe.— (For  Girls.)    Paris.    June, 

Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  J.  B  Carpeaux.     A,  Voruz. 
D  F.  E  Auber.     With  Portrait.    Pierre  Andr6. 
Madame  la  Dauphine.    Henriette  de  Lixe. 
Capri.    E.  S.  Lantz. 

Bibliotheque  Universelle. — Lausanne.    June. 

The  Present  Situation  in  Italy  and  Its  Causes.  Vilfredo  Par- 
eto. 

Modern  English  Poets :  Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti.  Henri 
Jacottet. 

"What  I  Saw  in  the  New  World.    Madame  Mary  Bigot. 

Catherine  Booth,  Her  Life  and  Work.    L6o  Quesnel. 

Chroniques  :  Parisian,  Italian,  German,  English,  Swiss,  Scien- 
tific and  Political. 

Nouvelle  Revue   Internationale. — Paris. 
June  1. 

Review  of  European  Politics.    Emilio  Castelar. 

Letters  from  Brussels  and  Antwerp. 

Herman  Bang   and  the  Contemporary  Novel  of  Denmark. 

Vicomte  de  CoUeville  and  F.  de  Zepelin. 
M.  Max  Elskamp  and  His  Poems.    Leon  Hennebicq. 
Fontperine,  Perigord.    Paul  Festugiere. 
Madame  de  Stael.    Denise. 
Vladimir  Soloview.    Henri  Mazel. 

June  15. 

The  Position  of  Political  Parties  in  Belgium.    Edouard  Du 

Fresnel. 
Letter  f'^om  Brussels     Ignota. 
Review  of  European  Politics.    Emilio  Castelar. 
Letters  of  Fr6d6ric  Mistral 

Reforme  Sociale. — Paris. 
June  1. 

Charity  and  Social  Works.    Georges  Picot. 

Recollections  of  a  Journey  on  the  French  Congo.    Maurice 

Barrat. 
Elementary  Education  and  Schoolmasters.    Henry  Joly. 
The  Workmen's  Dwellings  of  Berlin.    Ernest  Dubois. 

June  16. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Three  Forms  of  Feudalism  in  France. 

A.  des  Cilleuls, 
The  Colony  of  San  liucio  and  the  Silk  Industry  in  Southern 

Italy.    Santangelo  Spoto. 
Socialism  and  Labor.    A.  Gibon. 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris. 
June  2. 

Eugene  Noel.    J  Levallois. 

France  and  the  Congo  State.    M.  Rouire. 

The  History  of  Cookery.    Louis  Bourdeau. 

June  9. 

Paul  Bourget.    Emile  Faguot. 

Alb«;rt  Sorel.    Alfred  Rambaud. 

Military  Silhouettes  of  the  First  Empire.    Comte  d'Equilly. 

Int*3rnational  Arbitration,    L.  Trarieux. 

June  10. 

8ultan  Mulaj  Hassan  of  Morocco.    L.  Ordega. 

Marie  Nicolas  Fournier,  Bishop  of  Montpellier,  180ft-1834.    J. 

'^I'roubat. 
VagaV>ondage  and  Mendicity.     Ferdinand  Dreyfus. 
On   th'5  Tra/;k    of  Pierre  Loti   in   Arabia  and  Syria.    .Toiles 

lioche. 

June  23. 


Th 
W 


If  Omgo  State  and  Belgian  Neutrality.     Alfred  de  Ferry, 
omun  Suffrage  in  England  and  America.     A.  Moireau. 


Juno  3f). 


Two  I..ett*;rM  from  Francis  Garnier.     Barth.  Porret,te. 
Conventional  Pf>etry.    G.  de  Dubor. 

Revue  des   Deux  Mondes.— Paris. 
Juno  1, 

The  Reign  of  Wealtli.     A.  T^'-roy  Boauliou. 

Italy  in  the  Triple  Alliance  :    A]h<>\K)H  of  a  Recent  Bor)k.    (J. 

Tl.f  (  hlca^o  Elxhil/itlon  and  American  Science.    J.  VloUo, 


The  Salons  of  1894. -I.    C  G.  Lafenestre. 

Apropos  of  a  Religious  Debate.    Vicomte  Melchior  de  Vogii6. 
The  Exploring  Expeditions  of  a  German  Doctor  in  Central 
Brazil.    G.  Valbert. 

June  15. 

Marie  de  Medici.  The  Concinis  and  the  Bishop  of  Lucon.— I. 
G.  Hanotaux. 

German  Wagnerian  Literature.    J  Thorel, 

The  Value  of  House  Property  in  Modern  France.  Vicomte  G. 
d'Avenel. 

Le  Comte  de  Saint  Simon,  According  to  Certain  Recent  Pub- 
lications.   E.  Faguet. 

France  and  Germany  in  Central  Africa  :  Cameroons  Delimi- 
tation and  the  French  Congo.    M  Rourie. 

The  Padlock  and  the  Customs.    J.  C.  Roux. 

Revue  Encyclopedique. — Paris. 

June  1. 
Germany  in  189^1893. 

French  Postage  Stamps.    Georges  Brunei  and  Justin  Lucas. 
The  Grottos  of  Pung,  Tonkin.    Aug.  Robin. 

June  15. 

The  Theatre  of  Marionnettes.    Charles  Le  Goffic. 

Barthelemy  Menn.     Daniel  Baud-Bovy. 

The  Spermophile  and  the  Prairie  Dog.    R.  Perrier. 

Revue     Frangaise    de    I'Etranger    et    des    (  olonies. —  Paris. 

June. 

The     Anglo-Congo     Agreement     and     Its     Responsibilities. 

Edouard  Marbeau. 
Tonkin  in  1894.    Eugene  Duchemin. 
The  Niger  Flotilla.    Georges  Demanche. 
The  Argentine  Horse   and   the  Colonial  Cavalry.     Gabriel 

Vasco. 

Revue  Generale. — Paris.    June. 

Belgian  Independence  and  the  Proposals  of  General  Brial- 

mont. 
Some  French  Bishops  :    Jules  Lamaitre.    Henry  Bordeaux. 
Recollections  and  Sketches   of    Spain.     Continued.     Julian 

Relhiae. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Lyrical  Poetry  and  Work  of  Richard 

Wagner.     Continued.     J.  G.  Freson. 
The  Moravian  Brothers  :    Their  Customs  and  Habits.    Louise 

de  Croisilles. 

Revue  des  Revues. — Paris. 
June  1. 

Maladie  in  the  Literature  of  the  Present  Day.     Ola  Hansson, 
Astrology  Resuscitated. 

June  15. 
Maladie  in  the  Literature  of  the  Present  Day.    Dr.  Max  Nor- 

dau. 
The   Extinction   of   Perpetual   Debts.      Madame    Clemence 
Royer. 

Revue  Scientifiqutf. — Paris. 

June  2. 
The  Society  of  Friends  of  Science.    R.  Vallery-Radot. 
Joseph  Bertrand. 

June  9. 
Balloon  Ascensions  of  High  Altitudes.    G.  Hermite. 
Lecture  on  Anatomy  for  Travelers.    H.  Beauregard. 

Juno  16. 
Lecture  on  Paleontology  for  Travelers.    Marcellin  Boule. 
The  Effects  of  Small  Projectiles.     Victor  Horsloy. 

June  23, 
Earthquakes  :    Apropos  of  the  Recent  Catastrophes  in  Greece 

and  Ven(3zuela.     Stanislas  Meunier. 
Photogi'aphic  Studios  of  the  Articular  Movements.  M.  Marey 
The  Harbors  of  Tunis.     D.  Bellet. 

Juno  30. 
Lecture  on  Metro-photography.    A.  Laussedat. 
Color-Hearing  of  the  Blind.    J.  Philippe. 

Revue    Socialiste.— Paris.    June. 

Introduction    to   Bouoit    Malon's   "Morale    Sociale."     Joan 

Jaunts. 
The  Evolution  of  Political  Creeds  and  Doctrines.   Q.  de  Greef. 
Vvii*':  Kt!it«i  M«!diriil  Ai<l.     TTcMiri  Mayor. 
SliJiJ]  [.life  Ix)  u  llurniony  oi-  a  Sii-ugglit  t 
The  Evolution  of  Ethics.     Paul  IJiuiuot. 
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Abbreviations   of  Magazine   Titles   used   in    this    Index. 


A.  Arena. 

AA.  Art  Amateur. 

AAPS.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

AI.  Art  Interchange. 

A  JP.  American  Journal  of  Politics. 

ACQ.  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

AM.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Ant.  Antiquai'y. 

AP.  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 

AQ.  Asiatic  Quarterly. 

ARec.  Architectural  Record. 

Arg.  Argosy. 

As.  Asclepiad. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

Bank.  Bankers'  Magazine. 

BaukL.  Bankers''  Magazine  (London). 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bkman.  Bookman. 

BTJ.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

BW.  Biblical  World. 

C.  Cornhill. 

CFM.  Casseirs  Family  Magazine. 

Chant.  Chautauquan. 

ChHA.  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

ChMisI.  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

ChQ.  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

CJ.  Chambers's  Journal. 

CM.  Century  Magazine. 

CallM.  Californian  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine. 

CanM.  Canadian  Magazine. 

CasM.  Cassier's  Magazine. 

CRev.  Charities  Review. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

CR.  Contemporary  Review. 

CritR.  Critical  Review. 

CSJ.  Casseirs  Saturday  Journal. 

CW.  Catholic  World. 

D.  Dial. 

Dem.  Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

DR.  Dublin  Review. 

EconJ.  Economic  Journal. 

EconR.  Economic  Review. 

EdRA.  Educational      Review     (New 

York). 

EdRL.  Educational  Review  (London). 

Ed.  Education. 

EngM.  Engineering  Magazine. 

EI.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

ER.  Edinburgh  Review 

Ex.  Expositor.  , 


EWR.  Eastern  and  Western  Review. 

F.  Forum. 

FrL.  Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 

FR.  Fortnightly  Review. 

GGM.  Goldthwaite's  Geographical 
Magazine. 

G.  Godey's. 

GJ.  Geographical  Journal. 

GB.  Greater  Britain. 

GBag.  Green  Bag. 

GM.  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

GOP.  Girl's  Own  Paper. 

GW.  Good  Words. 

HC.  Home  and  Country. 

Harp.  Harper's  Magazine. 

HGM.  Harvard  Graduates'  Maga- 
zine 

HomR.  Homiletic  Review. 

IJE.  Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

IrM.  Irish  Monthly. 

JEd.  Journal  of  Education. 

JMSI.  Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Institution. 

JAES.  Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

JPEcon.  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

JRCI.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

JurR.  Juridical  Review. 

JAP.  Journal  of  American  Politics. 

K.  Knowledge. 

KO.  King's  Own. 

LAH.  Lend  a«  Hand. 

LH.  Leisure  Hour. 

LHJ.  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine. 

LQ.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

LuthQ.  Lutheran  Quarterly  Review. 

Luc.  Lucifer. 

LudM.  Ludgate  Monthly. 

Ly.  Lyceum. 

MT.  Mx>nth. 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

INIcCl.  McClure's  Magazine. 

Blon  Menorah  Monthly. 

MisR.  Missionary  Review  of  World. 

BlisH.  Missionary  Herald. 

Mon.  Monist. 

MM.  Munsey's  Magazine. 

Mus.  Music. 

MP.  Monthly  Packet. 

MR.  Methodist  Review. 

NAR.  North  American  Review. 


NatR.  National  Review. 

NatM.  National  Magazine. 

NC.  Nineteenth  Century. 

NEM.  New  England  Magjizine. 

NR.  New  Review. 

NW  New  World. 

NH.  Newbery  House  Magazine. 

NN.  Nature  Notes. 

O.  Outing. 

OD.  Our  Day. 

OM.  Overland  Monthly. 

PA.  Photo- American. 

PB.  Photo-Beacon. 

PhrenM.  Phrenological  Magazine. 

PL.  Poet  Lore. 

PMM.  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

PQ.  Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

PRR.  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review. 

PR.  Philosophical  Review. 

PS.  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

PSQ.  Political  Science  Quarterly. 

PsyR.  Psychical  Review. 

Q.  Quiver. 

QJEcon.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

QR.  Quarterly  Review. 

RR.  Review  of  Reviews. 

RC.  Review  of  the  Churches. 

SJ.  Students'  Journal. 

SRev.  School  Review. 

Saa.  Sanitarian. 

SEcon.  Social  Economist. 

ScotGM.  Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

ScotR.  Scottish  Review. 

Scots.  Scots  Magazine. 

"Sten.  Stenographer. 

Str.  Strand. 

SunM.  Sunday  Magazine. 

SunH.  Sunday  at  ftome. 

TB.  Temple  Bar. 

Treas.  Treasury. 

UE.  University  Extension. 

QM.  University  Magazine. 

US.  United  Service. 

WPM.  Wilson's  Photogi-aphic  Maga- 
zine. 

USM.  United  Service  Magazine 

VVR.  Westminster  Review. 

YE.  Young  England. 

YM.  Young  Mull 

YR.  Yale  Rt'view. 

YW.  Young  Woman. 


[It  has  been  found  neces.sary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  July  numbers  of  periodicals. 


All  the  articles  lu  the 


AlK)lition  Journals,  The  First,  S.  C.  Williams,  NEM. 
Afghanistan  :  The  March  to  Quetta  in  August,  lbtf(t,  USM. 
Africa : 

The  East  African  Question,  AQ. 

British  Central  Africa,  II.  H.  Johnston,  NewR. 

Now  African  Ci'i.sis  with  Fruiwn  and  Germany,  Bluck. 

The  Partition  of  Africa,  A.  S.  Whit»\  NC. 

Canipaigiiing  in  MatalM»leland,  Niitl4. 

Uganda  i'ast  and  Present,  It.  1'.  A.sho,  SuuM. 
Agriculture  Taxud  to  Death,  Black. 
Ailon,  William  V.,  Ponulist.  Allnut  Shaw,  UR. 
AlHac.o  and  Lorraliu),  S.  J.  ('apiM^r,  ('K. 
Ameiicaii  i'lotectivo  AaHociation,  F.   R.  Coudort,  F;  W.  J. 

Trayiior-    N  A  11. 
AruirchiMt  IVTiMiting  In  Scotland,  D.  Watnon,  (JW. 
Antarctica,  (Jen.  A.  W.  drecley.  Com. 

AttuarluMiH  :  Ocean  Life  in  Inland   lioiiieN,  .1.  {\  Beard,  I)««m. 
Archieology  :  IIlHtory  i»f  AuMyilau  and   liabylonian   DlHcovor- 

leM,  AQ. 
ArehittMtiiiii  : 

Art  In  the  ji'loor  I'laii  of  a  Itulldlii^,  T.  llaNtlnuH,  KngM. 

HIkIi  ItullilhiKH  In  Kntflund  uiid  Aiiierlcu,  Chuut. 


Armenian  Question  in  Russia,  H.  F.  B.  Lynch,  CR. 
Armies : 

Medical  Department  of  the  Army,   Major  ChHrles  Smart. 
JMSI. 

Portable  Intrenching  Tools,  Lieut.  W.  C.  Wren.  JMSI. 

Infantry  OtHcer's   Field   Equipment,  W.   H.  J«.>hustou,   Jr.. 
JMSI. 

Th«»  Pa.sMage  of  Rivers  by  Cavalry,  J.MSI. 

Fielil  FortlMcatlon  Kegulatlon.s  fvtr  Gorman  Army.  JMSl 

The  Bt^ginnings  of  th»<  British  Army  :   The  Cuvalry,  Mac. 
ArtUta  aiul  Their  Work.  MM. 
A.Htronomy  :' 

The  Sun,  W.  J  R  R.H»ine,  KO. 

A  Talk  AlM)ut  the  Pleiades,  Sir  lloUut  liall.  CKM 
Athletic  llarvanl.  William  l>  Orcutt,  MM 
Att.MitiiMi.  Attectlve    K    H    TUcheiUM  ,  I'U 
AuHten,  .lautv  W.  J    DawMoii,  YW, 
Mil.  t.ila,  K   (V  Hoiisfleld.  GT. 
Hu;   lers  MiMe  IIoumo,  J    Macaulay 

llii  U Uen       .\u  rnroiiquered  People.  I  'i    T    Hl>rlntf     l\<ii. 

tluttle  .Ship.  Tho  Kvt>lutlou  of  m,  A.  K    Mntth^w*,  I'M 
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Bear-Shooting  on  the  East  Coast  of  Greenland,  F.  Nansen, 

Long. 
Beasts  of  Burden,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Scrib. 
Beatification  in  the  East,  L.  M.  Brunton,  CR. 
Beauty,  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood,  Cos. 
Beggars  in  Peking,  A.  M.  Cunningham,  ChHA. 
Bells,  Charlotte  Hawes,  HC. 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Portraits  of,  S.  J.  Eales,  NH. 
Berwick,  The  Old  Town  of,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  NEM. 
Bible  and  Biblical  Criticism  : 

The  "  Sufficient  Reason  "  for  Isaiah  XI-LXVI,  BW,  June. 

Implications  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  P.  F.  Jernegan,  BW, 
June. 

The  Moses  of  the  Critics,  William  H.  Green,  PRR. 

Ezekiel  and  the  Priest's  Code,  Thomas  Whitelaw,  PRR. 

The  Prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  J.  R.  Smith,  PRR. 
Bicy  cling  : 

Lenz's  World  Tour  Awheel— Hankow  to  Ichang,  O. 

Touring  in  Europe  on  Next  to  Nothing,  J.  P.  Worden,  O. 

Across  Asia  on  a  Bicycle— III,  CM. 

The  Bicycle  in  Photography,  WPM, 

Cycling  in  Transylvania,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pennell,  YW. 
Birds : 

The  Honey-Bird  of  South  Africa,  Mary  L.  Bowker,  Chaut. 

Protection  of  Wild  Birds,  H.  Maxwell,  Black. 
Birmingham  Miinicipality  at  Work,  Frederick  Dolman,  NewR. 
Birth-Rate,  Significance   of   a   Decreasing,    J.    L.  Brownell, 

AAPS. 
Boat-Race,  The  Harvard- Yale,  Harp. 
Boycotting,  Peaceable,  Chester  A.  Reed,  AAPS. 
Boston,  Public  Institutions  of,  LAH,  June. 
Bridges,  Robert,  Poetry  of.  Prof.  Dowden,  FR. 
Butterfly,  Training  a,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Goulee,  Cos. 
California  : 

The  Redwoods  of  California,  W.  G.  Bonner,  CasM. 
Canada  in  Relation  to  the  Unity  of  the  Empire,  C.  Tupper, 

JRCI,  June. 
Carlyle's  Place  in  Literature,  Frederic  Harrison,  E. 
Casuistry,  The  Limits  of,  H.  Rashdall,  IJE. 
Catholic  Church  : 

The  Papal  Encyclical  on  the  Bible,  Fr.  Clarke,  CR. 
Cattle  Branding  :    The  Heraldry  of  the  Plains,  Alice  Mac- 

Gowan,  McCl. 
Cave-Dwellers,  The  American,  Carl  Lumholtz.  Scrib. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  Mr.  Gladstone  and.  T.  H.  Escott,  WR. 
Chamois  Hunting  Above  the  Snow-Line,  Long. 
Character.  Effects  of  Clerical  Education  Upon,  L.  C.  Steward- 
son,  IJE. 
Charity  and   the   Unemployed,  Future    Problem   of,  J.   G. 

Brooks,  AAPS. 
Chedorlaomer  and  Abraham,  William  Hayes  Ward,  HomR. 
Children  : 

Among  the  Street  Children,  F.  M.  Holmes,  Q 

Punishment  of  Children,  M.  M.  Mangasarian,  IJE. 

Support  of.  Children,  in  New  York,  LAH,  June. 
China  :  Beggars  in  Peking,  A.  M.  Cunningham,  ChHA. 
Chinese  Books  of  Divination,  C.  De  Harlez,  AQ. 
Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  Principal  Fairbairu  on,  R.  Watts, 

PRR. 
C-hristianity  in  Our  National  Life,  B.  W.  Williams,  AJP. 
Christianity,  Testimony  of  Science  to  the  Truths  of,  HomR. 
Christian  Sociology,  Strategic  Points  in,  W.   F.  Crafts,  OD, 

June. 
Christian  Sociology,  C.  Lathbury,  LAH,  June. 
Church  :  Is  Their  Influence  on  the  Wane  ?    RC. 
Civics,  American  Institute  of,  H.  R.  White,  AJP. 
Coleridge,  Lord,  J.  S.  Cobb,  GB. 
Colonies  and  Maritime  Defense,  NatR. 
Conjurer,  Talks  with  a,  Samuel  Jaros,  HC. 
Conscience  Fund,  The,  F.  L  CTirisman,  Lipp. 
Cornwall  :  Humors  of  the  Duchy,  EI. 
CVjxeyism  :  A  Chara<';ter  Sketch,  W.  T.  Stead,  RR. 
Coxeyism,  The  Downfall  of,  S.  P.  Austin,  Chaut. 
Cricket  at  Harrow,  S.  W.  Gore,  NatR. 
Crime  :  How  to  Protect  a  City  from  Crime,  Thomas  Byrnes, 

NAR. 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  L.  Robinson,  FR. 
Dante  and  T<;nriyson,  Francis  Thackeray,  TB. 
Daudet,  Alphonse,  at  Home,  K.  li.  Slierard,  McCl. 
Deaf- Mutism  by  the  Light  of  Modern  Science,  W.  H.  Hub- 
bard LH. 
Diamonu.s  :  Royal  Diamonds,  E.  Oliver,  Ata. 
Dinners,  The  Selling  and  Giving  of,  W.  D.  Howells,  Cos. 
Dogs  : 

Champion  Dogs,  Guy  Clifford,  LndM. 

The  Dog  in  British  I'oetry,  R.  Maynard,  GM. 

Chara<^;ter  in  iJogs,  fieorge  Holm,  MM. 
Doyle,  Dr.  f'onan,  Interviewed,  W.  J.  Dawson,  YM. 
Draft,  Mecharjical,  William  H.  Rooney,  (JasM. 
I>rawing  :    'IVirhnifjue  of  Pen-ProceHS  Drawing,  C.  Ashleigh 

Snow.  WI'M. 
I>reHHan'l  (Clothing  In  tlie  01d;jn  Days,  H.  A.  Pago,  Ata. 
\>n  Deffand,  Madame.  Mac. 
Dying,  Art  of,  I.  A.  'I^iylor,  NO. 
EdinnurKh  and  the  Sabbath,  Sunll. 
Edu'-.ation  ; 

More  AU^ut  the  Preparatory  School,  Block. 


Highgate  School,  W.  C.  Sargent,  LudM. 

Memorials  of  Old  Haileybury  College,  Sir  A.  Colvin,  Black. 

Comi)etitive  Examinations  in  China,  T.  L.  Bullock,  N(/. 

Christian  and  Patriotic  Education  in  the  United  States, 
CW. 
Egypt :  France  and  England  in  Egypt,  Madam  Adam,  NAR. 
Electricity  : 

Development  of  the  Electric    Locomotive,    B.  J.   Arnold, 
EngM. 

The  Phenomena  of  Alternating  Magnetic  Fields,  E.  Thomp- 
son, EngM. 
England  : 

Problems  and  Perils  of  Britioh  Politics,  Goldwin  Smith, 
NAR. 

Paul  Verlaine  on  England,  FR. 
English  Policy,  History  of,  J.  R.  Seeley,  CR. 
Epileptics,  Provisions  for,  W.  P.  Letchworth,  San. 
Ethics,  Practical,  William  Knight,  IJE. 
Evolution  of  Man,  The  Higher,  Henry  Wood,  A. 
Falkirk  :  Side-Lights  on  the  Battles  of  Preston  and  Falkirk, 

Black. 
Fiction : 

The  Women  of  Fiction,  H.  S.  Wilson,  GM. 

Living  Writers  of  Fiction,  D,  June  16. 
Finance  : 

The  Currency  Problem  of  the  British  Empire,  AQ. 

The  Currency  Question,  David  Barbour,  NatR. 

Founders  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Mac. 
Fishing  :  Sport  with  Illinois  Bass,  A.  K.  Stewart,  Cos. 
Forgers  and  Begging  Letter  Writers,  Str. 
Fourth  of  July  :  Celebrating  the  Fourth  in  Antwerp,  CM. 
Galloway  Fastnesses,  S.  R.  Crokett,  LH. 
Gaols  :  English  Gaols  a  Century  Ago,  H.  L.  Carson,  GB. 
Gardening,  Women  in,  Hattie  M.  Clark,  HC. 
Geology  :  Do  Glaciers  Excavate  ?  T.  G.  Bonney,  CR. 
Geometry:   Non-Euclidean  Geometry  Inevitable,  G.  B.  Hal- 

sted,  Mon. 
Germany : 

What  German  Cities  Do  for  Their  Citizens,  Albert  Shaw, 
CM. 
Gettysburg  Week,  The,  Philip  Schaff,  Scrib. 
Ghost  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Religion,  E.  M.  Deems,  HomR. 
Gibbon,  Edward,  Centenary  of,  Frederic  Harrison,  NC. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  T.  H.  Escott,  WR. 
Glass-Making,  Curiosities  of,  H.  J.  Gibbins,  KO. 
Gogol,  the  Father  of  Russian  Realism,  A.  Tilley,  NatR. 
Gompers,  A  Talk  with  Mr.,  RR. 

Gun  Factory,  The  United  States  Naval,  T.  F.  Jewell,  USN. 
Harvard,  Athletic,  William  D.  Orcutt,  MM. 
Hegel  on  the  State,  Lester  F.  Ward,  SEcon,  June. 
Heredity  :  Can  Heredity  be  Modified  ?— II,  Helen  H.  Gardener, 

A. 
Herchel,  William,  Astronomer,  Sir  R.  Ball,  GW. 
Hildesheim,  Catherine.  PMM. 

Himalayas,  Conway's  Journey  in  the,  E.  Whymper,  LH. 
Hinduism : 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE   WORLD. 


When  in  the  Twentieth  Century  the  potit- 
TaHffLaw     ^^^^  ^^^  financial  historian  of  the  United 

States  sets  about  the  task  of  preparing 
his  monumental  work  upon  "  American  Tariff  Legis- 
lation in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Its  Principles, 
Methods,  Operation  and  Results,"  he  will  find  it  no 
easy  task  to  compress  into  one  good-sized  volume  the 
amazing  record  of  the  legislative  contest  of  1894  that 
ended  in  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson-Gorman 
measure.  These  long  months  of  struggle  have  been 
full  of  incidents  of  an  intensely  dramatic  nature.  The 
outcome  is  apologized  for,  but  it  meets  with  no 
approval.  The  Democratic  party  was  placed  in 
power  on  a  platform  which  declared  protection  to  be 
fraudulent  and  unconstitutional,  and  which  promised 
a  revenue  tariff.  It  has  proceeded  to  enact  a  tariff  as 
truly  along  protective  and  discriminating  lines  as  any 
which  the  Republican  party  ever  placed  upon  the 
statute  books.  But  its  principal  achievement  has 
beei  the  creation  of  an  income  tax  system,  about 
which  there  has  never  been  so  much  as  a  favorable 
hint  in  any  Democratic  platform.  Coming  into 
power  with  awful  anathemas  against  the  trusts 
and  monopolistic  corporations  which  the  Republican 
party  was  accused  of  fostering  by  its  tariff  policy, 
this  Democratic  Congress  has  confessedly  played  into 
the  hands  of  these  very  combinations  at  nearly  all  the 
points  of  crucial  test. 

The  Weak  ^^^^^^®  Condemning  the  party  in  power 
Link  in  the  too  severely  for  its  indefensible  conduct, 
"  "'  the  essential  conditions  under  which  it 
was  compelled  to  act  should  be  candidly  examined 
and  avowed.  No  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link.  Nominally,  itistrue,  the  Democratic  party  is  in 
full  control  of  the  law-making  machinery.  But  if 
one  is  to  apply  inexora})ly  the  test  of  the  Chicago 
platform  as  a  shibboleth  of  Democracy,  it  is  not  true 
that  the  Deinor.rats  have  obtained  comjjlete  control. 
The  President  and  the  House  of  Representatives  stand 
for  a  considerable  ai)proximation  toward  the  utter- 
ances of  the  platform,  thotigh  ev(m  they  are  far  from 
a  full  and  literal  aflo[)t,ion  of  the?  pnnciples  of  a 
Btrictly  revenue  tariff.  The  Senate,  however,  contains 
a  group  of  Ko-called  Derno(;rats  who  an^  in  fact  almost, 


if  not  quite,  as  strongly  wedded  to  the  protective  sys- 
tem as  their  Republican  colleagues.  Nothing  but  the 
fear  of  losing  caste  in  their  own  party  and  becoming 
political  outcasts  would  have  prevented  several  of 
these  Senators  from  acting  in  harmony  with  the  Re- 
publicans against  any  new  tariff  legislation  whatever. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  became  the  policy  of  this 
group  of  protectionist  Democratic  Senators  to  demand 
such  modifications  of  the  Democratic  tariff  bill  as 
would  make  it  for  practical  purposes  almost  as  strong 
a  protective  measure  as  the  Republicans  themselves 
would  have  been  willing  to  accept  in  view  of  the  ex- 
isting public  opinion  on  the  tariff  question.  When  on 
December  21'  Chairman  Wil«on  reported  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  bill  which,  with 
numerous  modifications,  was  afterward  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  as  the  House  or  Wilson  bill,  he 
made  many  apologies  for  its  unexpectedly  conserva- 
tive character.  It  had  been  drafted  after  much  con- 
sultation with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  with  leading  members  of  the  Senate, 
and  its  qualities  as  a  protectionist  measure  were  said 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  was  known  to  be 
opposed  to  anything  more  radical. 

The  Gor-  ^^-  Wilson  and  the  promoters  of  the 
manizing  House  bill  themselves  offered  and  secured 
rocess.  gome  hundreds  of  amendments  after  the 
main  bill  had  been  introduced ;  and  the  general 
effect  of  their  amendments  was  conservative  rather 
than  radical.  It  was  on  February  1  that  the 
Wilson  bill  as  variously  amended  passe  I  the  House 
and  was  sent  to  the  Senate .  Its  history  in  the  Sena- 
torial chamber  is  too  tortuous  to  follow  in  any  detail. 
With  numerous  amendments  it  was  reported  from  the 
Finance  Committee  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Voorhees, 
of  Indiana.  But  in  the  j^ractical  management  of  the 
measure  on  the  floor  Mr.  Voorhees  was  for  one  reason 
or  another  deiX)OHed  from  leadership  and  the  bill  fell 
into  other  hands.  After  long  debate  it  began  to  be 
manifest  that  as  it  stood  it  could  not  be  passed.  Then 
it  was  that  Senators  Gorman,  Brice,  Jones  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  took  the  bill 
in  hand  and  amended  it  at  so  many  points  as  to  make 
substantially  a  different  measure  out  of  it.     They 
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presented  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Gorman- 
Brice  revision  in  a  caucus  of  Democratic  Senators, 
and  obtained  its  acceptance.  They  introduced  more 
than  four  hundred  amendments"  at  one  time.  Be- 
sides making  a  general  increase  of  the  protective 


REPRESENTATIVE   WILSON,   OF   WEST   VIRGINIA. 

duties  as  fixed  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  colleagues,  the 
so-called  conservative  Senators  restored  to  the  dutia- 
ble list  various  articles  which  the  Wilson  bill  had 
made  free,  among  these  being  iron  ore,  coal,  and 
above  all  sugar. 

j^  The  McKinley  act  had  placed  raw  sugar 

Question  of  on  the  free  list,  but  had  protected  the 
Sugar.  American  refining  industry  by  a  duty  of 
one  half  cent  a  pound  ujx)!!  refined  sugar,  and  had 
X)rovided  a  li))eral  bounty  for  American  sugar  pro- 
ducers, both  as  svibsidy  to  the  Louisiana  })lanterH  and 
as  an  enconragement  to  the  promising  expt'rimcnts 
in  the  W<!st  and  Northwest  in  tin*  production  of  bct't 
and  sorghum  sugar.  When  the  Wilson  bill  was  first 
reported  to  tlie  House  it  merely  modified  the  McKin- 
ley arrangement  l)y  reducing  th«»  duty  on  reliried 
HUgar  to  one-fourth  of  a  cent  ami  by  scaling  down 
the  bounty  on  a  plan  of  gradual  altolition.  liut  as 
♦inally  paHsed  by  the  House,  the  WIImou  liill  totally 
uhollMlmd  tlm  bountioM  and  phiced  all  gra<h'H  of  im- 
ported nugar  on  I  lie  free  lint,  Uinh'r  the  protection 
uccoided  for  nearly  four  years  by  the  McKinley  law 


the  sugar  refiners,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been 
moving  in  the  direction  of  combination  and  consoli- 
dation, had  brought  to  a  high  state  of  practical  effi- 
ciency a  complete  organization  of  refiners  as  an 
American  Sugar  Refiners'  Trust.  This  Trust  was 
able  within  certain  limits  absolutely  to  control  for 
their  own  advantage  the  prices  which  the  American 
consumers  had  to  pay  for  this  food  article  of  univer- 
sal necessity.  The  very  fact  that  such  a  combination 
existed  fully  justified  the  argument  that  no  special 
protection  should  be  accorded  to  refined  sugar. 
Great  pressure,  however,  was  brought  to  bear,  and 
the  conservative  leaders  in  the  Senate,  apparently 
with  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Administration,  finally 
agreed  upon  a  sugar  schedule  which,  while  abolish-, 
ing  all  bounties,  placed  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  forty 
per  cent,  on  all  imported  sugars,  whether  crude  or 
refined,  with  an  additional  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Trust  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  refined 
grades.  In  anticipation  of  the  final  enactment  of 
this  or  some  similar  schedule,  the  Trust  had  been 
busily  buying  up  and  importing,  free  of  duty,  nearly 
all  the  available  supply  of  raw  sugar  in  the  entire 
world.  Thus  it  has  been  estimated  that  by  this 
speculative  operation  the  Trust  will  have  made  a 
clear  profit  of  not  less  than  forty  million  dollars. 

■ru    n    f  The  conferrees  of  the  two  houses,  after 

The  Conference  i    ,   r     i  ^  i! 

and  the  several    weeks    failure    to   reach    any 

President.  reconcilement  of  their  differences,  re- 
ported bacK  their  inability  to  agree.  They  were  sent 
to  a  second  conference,  the  situation  being  now  ma- 
terially affected  by  a  personal  letter  from  President 
Cleveland  to  Chairman  Wilson  which  Mr.  Wilson 
caused  to  be  read  in  the  House  as  a  part  of  his 
speech,  when  reporting  the  failure  of  the  first  con- 
ference. In  this  letter  President  Cleveland  de- 
nounced the  Senate  bill  in  terms  of  unqualified  con- 
demnation, using  such  words  as  '"perfidy"  and 
"dishonor"  in  characterizing  the  conduct  of  the 
Democratic  Senators.  It  has  not  been  in  accordance 
with  precedent  for  an  American  Pretsident  thus  to 
intervene  in  the  work  of  Congress,  and  intense  indig- 
nation was  aroused  in  the  Senate.  It  was  at  once 
considered  that  Mr.  Cleveland's  remarkable  letter 
was  intended  chiefiy  to  ai)ply  to  Senator  Gorman, 
and  that  in  the  remainder  of  the  struggle  the  question 
must  bt<  settled  whether  tlu*  Marylauil  Senator  or  the 
occupant  of  the  White  House  is  the  real  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Several  Seiuitors  testifitnl  tluit 
thtn'  had  conft'rred  with  tht»  Presiilent  during  the 
discussion  of  the  Senatt^  bill  and  that  he  had  ex- 
pressed himself  as  favorabh*  to  the  measure.  It  Ih*- 
cauie  eviileiit  that  Mr.  (Jormaii  anil  his  friemls  wer^ 
j>re]mring  themst*lvt»s  to  carry  their  revision  thr\mgh 
in  its  totality,  or  t»lsti  ti>  ])revent  any  taritY  legislation 
whatever  at  this  session.  Senatt»r  Smith,  i»f  New 
Jtu'Hey,  caiiu^  ft>rwanl  very  pronnnently  a.«*  the»|H»k»Hi- 
nnui  of  this  policy.  S^Muitor  Vent.  K^t  >r  iri,  tibo 
utade  veh«iuteut  dt^fense  of  the  S<«uute'»t  ,  a. 
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The  Surrender  '^^®  deadlock  continuing  in  the  con- 
ofthe  ference  room,  Senator  Hill  finally  pre- 
House.  cipitated  a  crisis  by  moving  that  the 
Senate  demand  an  immediate  report  from  its  confer- 
rees  and  resume  possession  of  its  bill.  Mr.  Wilson 
and  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  been 
seeking  to  gain  time  with  the  hope  of  finally  securing 
a  compromise  with  the  Senate.  But  matters  w^ere 
fast  approaching  the  point  where  the  Senate  w-as  cer- 
tain to  terminate  the  conference  and  either  to  recon- 
sider and  defeat  its  own  measure,  or  else  to  indefinitely 
postpone  the  tariff  question.  At  this  juncture  Speaker 
Crisp  assumed  the  management  of  the  question  for 
the  House  of  Representatives,  called  a  caucus  of 
Democratic  members,  and  secured  a  vote  in  favor  of 
a  complete  surrender  and  an  acceptance  of  the  Gor- 
man-Brice  Senate  bill  exactly  as  it  had  originally  gone 
to  the  conferrees  some  five  or  six  weeks  previously. 
The  House  without  delay  acted  upon  Speaker  Crisp's 
caucus  plan,  and  thus  the  Gorman-Brice  bill,  with  its 
admitted  favors  to  the  Sugar  Trust  and  the  Whisky 
Trust,  lacked  only  the  President's  signature  to  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land.  Mr.  Gorman  had  gained  a 
great  personal  victory  over  Mr.  Cleveland.  The 
House  had  swallow^ed  its  principles  under  the  plea  of 
party  necessity.  It  was  decided  to  take  the  ground 
that  the  bill  with  all  its  faults  was  a  better  measure 
than  the  McKinley  law%  and  that  it  was  at  least  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  fulfillment  of  Democratic 
pledges  and  promises.  Immediately  after  accepting 
the  Senate  bill  as  a  complete  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  House  went  through  the  farce  of  passing 
four  separate  bills,  putting  sugar,  iron  ore,  coal  and 


barbed  wire  on  the  free  list.  It  was  not  really  sup- 
posed that  these  bills,  enacted  a  few  minutes  after  the 
main  measure,  could  become  laws.  The  fight  had 
been  made  precisely  on  these  items,  and  had  been 
waged  for  many  weeks  with  extreme  bitterness.  At 
length  the  House  had  completely  surrendered.  It 
was  therefore  an  absurd  exhibition  of  impotent  self- 
assertion  for  the  House  to  proceed  without  a  mo- 
ment's pause  to  pass  the  four  so-called  "pop-gun 
bills."  With  equal  propriety  the  House  might  have 
passed  not  less  than  600  other  special  bills  to  meet 
that  number  of  actual  differences  between  the  meas- 
ure as  the  House  preferred  it,  and  the  measure  as  the 
Senate  had  changed  it. 


The  Presidents 
Position. 


SENATOR    VEST,    OJ'   MISHOUUI. 


The  all-absorbing  question  at  once 
arose,  What  will  the  President  do? 
The  bill  as  finally  passed  by  both 
Houses  and  sent  to  the  White  House  for  approval, 
was  identical  in  every  respect  with  the  Senate 
measure  which  Mr.  Cleveland  had  so  unqualifiedly 
condemned  in  his  letter  to  Chairman  Wilson, — a  letter 
which  the  President  had  authorized  Mr.  Wilson  to 
make  public  for  the  benefit  of  Congress  and  the  whole 
country.  The  letter  will  bear  re-reading.  It  is  dig- 
nified and  manly,  and  in  view  of  the  leading  position 
President  Cleveland  has  occupied  as  the  tariff  reform 
leader  of  his  party  he  was  abundantly  justified  in 
writing  it.  His  well-known  convictions  on  the  tariff 
question  w^ould  have  justified  him  in  deciding  finally 
to  send  a  veto  message  to  Congress.  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  contained  in  his  letter  to  Chairman 
Wilson  is  in  any  wise  irreconcilable  with  his  per- 
mitting the  bill  to  become  a  law.  The  great  length 
of  the  session  and  the  heat  of  the  summer  at  Wash- 
ington, together  with  the  approach  of  the  Congress- 
ional elections,  had  made  Senators  and  Representatives 
extremely  anxious  to  go  home.  Accordingly,  there 
was  much  consternation  in  Washington  when  it  was 
learned  that  on  the  morning  of  August  16  the  Presi- 
dent had  gone  to  his  summer  home  on  the  Massachu- 
setts coast,  without  notice  and  without  intimation  of 
his  intentions.  The  tariff  bill  had  already  been  in 
his  hands  for  several  days,  as  also  had  the  river 
and  harbor  appropriation  bill,  and  other  measures. 
It  was  confidently  expected  in  all  quarters  that  the 
President  would  not  interpose  his  veto  and  that  the 
McKinley  law  would  be  replaced  in  all  the  custom 
houses  before  the  end  of  August  by  the  new  measure. 
Curiously  enough  the  bil]  as  passed  contained  a  pro- 
vision which  makes  August  1  the  date  of  its  taking 
effect.  Retroaction  was  clearly  impossible  ;  but 
the  measure  would  go  at  once  into  operation  when 
fully  enacted  as  law. 

General       ^^^  Democrats,  being  successful  in  the 

Character      elections  of  1844,   enacted   the   Walker 

of  the  Bin.     ^j^j.|^  ^^f  jg4(.^  which  was  comparatively 

a  revenue  and  low-rate  measure,  and  which  remained 
in  force  with  no  great  change  of  its  policy  until  the 
Republicans  came  into  powcjr  with  the  election  of 
President    Lincoln,    when    the    Morrill    tariff    wiis 
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enacted  in  1861.  From  that  time  until  now  the  Re- 
publican party  has  been  responsible  for  every  tariff 
or  revenue  measure  that  has  taken  its  place  upon  the 
statute  books.  It  was  expected  that  with  the  return 
of  the  Democrats  to  full  control  of  the  government 
after  a  third  of  a  century,  a  distinctive  tariff  policy 
would  be  inaugurated.  But  the  Gorman-Wilson 
measure  has  none  of  the  broad  and  consistently 
statesmanlike  qualities  that  belonged  to  the  Walker 
tariff  of  1846.  The  Gorman  tariff  places  wool  upon 
the  free  list  and  reduces  the  tariff  on  woolen  man- 
ufactures to  correspond  with  the  abolition  ,of  duties 
on  the  raw  material.  This  is  the  most  distinctive 
change  contained  in  the  new  law.  Time  alone  can 
decide  what  the  result  will  be  upon  sheep  husbandry 
in  this  country.  There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  in 
the  end  the  impetus  given  to  American  woolen  man- 
ufactures may  make  this  bill  beneficial  rather  than 
harmful  to  American  farmers  who  raise  sheep.  But 
the  question  is  a  difficult  and  complicated  one. 
Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review  we  publish 
a  table  showing  old  and  new  rates  upon  all  of  the 
most  important  articles  included  in  the  tariff  sched- 
ules. In  general,  rates  have  been  reduced.  It  is 
admitted  even  by  most  Republicans  that  the  McKinley 
rates  are  higher  than  was  necessary  for  efficient  pro- 
tection. To  use  a  homely  illustration,  if  a  fence  six 
boards  high  will  suffice  to  keep  the  cattle  out  of  the 
cornfield,  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  making  the 
fence  seven  or  eight  boards  high.  And  if  the  top 
board  should  be  knocked  off  from  a  seven-board 
fence,  there  would  still  remain  a  sufficient  barrier. 
Only  a  scientific  and  non-political  tariff  commission, 
studying  industrial  conditions  in  Europe  and  America, 
could  be  expected  to  devise  a  tariff  that  would  make  due 
allowance  for  the  higher  wage  rates  of  this  country  and 
draw  the  line  at  somewhere  near  the  precise  point  of 
effective  protection.  Of  the  new  tariff  bill  as  a  whole 
it  must  be  said  that  its  makers  were  not  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  framing  a  measure  to  bring  revenue  into  the 
Treasury,  but  rather  a  measure  dealing  out  protection 
here  and  there.  Boards  were  knocked  off  the  Mc- 
Kinley fence  at  almost  every  panel  around  the  entire 
field.  At  some  points  the  fence  remains  little 
changed.  At  others  the  change  is  considerable.  But 
the  principle  of  protection  was  the  guiding  principle 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  measure  is  therefore 
constructed  upon  essentially  Republican  lines.  With- 
drawing })r()tection  from  the  wool  of  the  American 
farmer  while  retaining  a  high-tariff  tax  upon  the 
woolen  goods  that  the  farmer  needs  for  his  clothing, 
is  as  discriminating  an  arrangt'inent  as  could  i)08- 
Bibly  be  devised.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  Demo- 
cratic contention  that  protectivt^  tariffs  are  uuconsti- 
tutiorjul,  this  tn^atment  of  wool  and  woolt^i  goods 
constitut(!H  an  aggravated  case  of  assault  upon 
constitntional  principles.  The  whole  policy  of  "  fn.o 
raw  inalcrials"  belongs  altogether  to  the  general  Ite- 
pnhlican  policy  of  a  diMcriininating  tariff.  The  Dem- 
ocratic policy  Hhonid  either  he  that  of  an  ahsohitely 
uniform  tarilT  on  all  irnportationH,  witii  an  abandon- 


ment of  the  free  list,  or  else  a  simple  tariff  on  a  few 
articles,  fixed  at  the  point  likely  to  stimulate  impor- 
tation and  produce  the  largest  revenue.  Such  articles 
would  be  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  a  few  others.  The  - 
practical  attitude  to-day  of  Chairman  Wilson  and 
President  Cleveland  does  not  differ  perceptibly  from 
that  of  the  moderate  Republican  protectionists  of 
the  Garfield  type.  The  conservative  or  Gorman- 
Smith  element  of  Democratic  Senators  go  further  and 
belong  to  the  extreme  or  McKinley-Harrison  wing 
of  Republican  protectionists.  The  Democrats  have 
this  year  been  engaged  in  maintaining  a  protective 
system,  with  a  mere  readjustment  of  the  rates  of  duty. 
No  change  of  principle  whatsoever  has  been  intro- 
duced. The  Republicans  themselves  might  have 
been  trusted  to  do  this  with  equal,  perhaps  better 
knowledge,  skill  and  results.  The  consequence  is 
that  nothing  whatever  has  been  accomplished  toward 
the  final  settlement  of  our  tariff  policy.  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  that  any  more  tariff  legislation  can 
be  accomplished  during  the  period  that  remains  of 
President  Cleveland's  term.  The  business  of  the 
country,  relieved  from  the  uncertainty  that  has  para- 
lyzed activity  during  the  past  year,  will  adjust  itself 
to  the  new  schedules  and  do  w^hat  it  can  to  make  up 
for  lost  time  in  the  two  or  three  years  of  certainty 
that  now  seem  assured.  The  future  is  wholly  veiled^ 
and  nothing  could  be  more  gratuitous  than  to  at- 
tempt to  make  prophecies.  One  thing  is  certain : 
■"^  The  radical  free-traders  will  not  be  suppressed,  and 
their  numbers  are  likely  to  be  augmented  rather  tiian 
reduced,  as  a  result  of  the  series  of  object  lessons  that 
these  past  months  have  presented. 

The  income  tax  A\nll  be  retroactive,  in 
Tax.  the  sense  that  its  first  levy  will  be  for 

the  twelve  months  included  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1894.  Stated  in  its  simplest  terms  the 
income  tax  api)lies  to  all  individuals  and  corporations 
whose  net  receipts  or  clear  incomes  exceed  four  tliou- 
sand  dollars  a  year,  and  the  tax  will  be  leWed  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  cent,  upon  amounts  in  excess  of  the  four 
thousand  dollar  exemption  line.  Thus  a  man  whose 
income  is  five  thousand  dollars  will  be  tiixed  2  i>er 
cent,  upon  one  thousand  dollars  and  will  therefore 
pay  an  income  tax  of  twenty  dollars.  The  law  goes  into 
great  detail  in  its  endeavor  to  explain  what  is  meant 
by  "  income,"  and  in  its  further  t>ndeavor  to  devise  a 
way  to  make  the  tax  effective.  Nevertheless  it  ia 
commonly  said  that  rich  men  will  very  generally  find 
ways  to  evade  the  law  and  that  only  thecoriHuation  tax 
will  yield  a  large  revenue.  If  this  were  true  it  would 
be  very  depU)rable.  lentil  it  is  ascertained  to  Ih»  turn 
the  a.s.serti()n  ouglit  not  to  he  nuule.  The  income  tax 
in  its  t>xisting  form  seems  to  us  an  unwise  meaMue  ; 
but  then*  is  no  jJossihU*  excust*  fi>r  evading  it.  It  Ik*- 
comes  a  liahility  that  ni>hont>Ht  man  can  fail  ti>  ivct^^- 
nvMi.  This  particular  inct»mt»  tax  is  cImjw  legi.olation, 
and  setMns  to  us  un  American  in  every  aM|Hrt  i>f  il, 
VV»»  hopt*  that  it  may  he  r»'|K<aleil  at  ni»  diHtani 
day.     Sttnator  HiUH  conHiHtent  and  hrilluuit  Atteui|ti 
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to  defeat  it  placed  him  in  the  most  favorable  position 
as  a  public  man  that  he  has  ever  yet  occupied  before 
the  American  people.  As  a  strong  personality  and 
an  astute  politician  Mr.  Hill  has  made  a  place  for 
himself  in  the  United  States  Senate  that  few  observ- 
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ers  of  his  career  in  the  arena  of  State  politics  had 
expected.  Few  if  any  members  of  the  Senate  really 
believe  in  the  income  tax  appendage  of  the  tariff  bill. 
Mr.  Cleveland,  in  his  letter  to  Chairman  Wilson,  ex- 
pressed mildly  but  unmistakably  his  personal  dislike 
of  the  income  tax  feature.  Ii  in  i>lacing  a  tax  upon 
sugar,  which  will  yield  a  very  large  revenue,  the 
Senate  had  followed  Mr.  Hill's  advice  and  eliminated 
the  income  tax,  no  part  of  the  country  would  have 
seriously  disapproved  and  the  Senate  would  have 
come  out  of  the  contest  with  better  public  credit. 
There  is  not  a  human  being  who  can  express  even  a 
glimmeringly  intelligent  opinion  of  the  amount  of 
revenue  that  the  income  tax  will  yield.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  it  may  fairly  be  guessed,  did  a 
great  nation  enact  a  revenue  measure  with  so  little 
knowledge  of  the  probable  amount  of  money  that  it 
would  bring  into  the  public  coffers.  Mr.  Carlisle's 
position  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  these 
circumstances  is  not  an  enviable  one. 


The  War  The  news  reports  in  detail  from  the 
Between  Japan  scene  of  hostilities  in  Corea  and  adjacent 
waters  are  altogether  too  conflicting 
to  be  intelligible  from  day  to  day  or  from  week  to  week. 
Nor  can  all  the  motives  and  events  which  have  led  to 
this  unfortunate  conflict  between  Japan  and  China  be 
stated  as  yet  with  anything  like  historical  accuracy. 
Japanese  progress  has  been  so  rapid,  and  so  efferves- 
cent, both  in  .the  nation's  inner  life  and  in  her  exter- 
nal relations  and  importance,  that  a  war,  either  civil 
or  foreign,  was  antecedently  probable.  It  is  at  least 
better  for  Japan  herself  that  the  uncontrollable  mili- 
tary ardor  which  her  new  conditions  have  helped  to 
engender,  should  be  expended  against  her  great 
neighbor  rather  than  employed  in  destructive  domes- 
tic conflict.  Japan  has  a  remarkably  well-disciplined 
army,  and  a  navy  of  swift  cruisers  well  officered.  It 
is  not  strange  that  the  Japanese  as  a  nation  should 
exhibit  a  nervous  impatience  with  regard  to  every- 
thing in  their  country's  foreign  relations  that  is 
disadvantageous  or  in  any  wise  humiliating.  The 
Japanese  have  not  studied  modern  history  in  vain. 
They  have  watched  the  rivalries  of  the  European 
powers  with  keen  intelligence,  and  they  have  natu- 
rally applied  European  analogies  to  their  own  situa- 
tion. The  stragetic  importance  of  Corea  to  Japan 
has  been  emphasized  so  strongly  that  there  is  perhaps 
no  other  subject  upon  which  all  Japanese  public  men, 
of  whatever  party,  are  so  heartily  agreed.  The  tradi- 
tional claims  of  China  upon  Corea  seem  to  us  to  be 
stronger  than  any  that  Japan  can  reasonably  advance. 
But  the  practical,  present-day  relationship  between 
Corea  and  Japan  is  much  closer  than  that  between 
Corea  and  China. 

,        ,        International  law  has  at  least  made  such 

Japan  h  ,       ,^   •       l    •  •    -  ^ 

Contention  progHiss  that  (ivon  ill  the  Orient  it  is  real- 
andciaima.  -^^^^j  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^,  -^  j,^,^  to  1)0  declared  with- 
out a  setting  forth  of  all  the  causes  which  seem  to 
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justify  the  final  resort  to  arms.  It  was  not  until 
August  18  that  the  full  text  of  Japan's  war  declara- 
tion became  accessible  to  American  readers.  The 
document  is  an  interesting  one,  and  it  presents,  with 
the  utmost  skill  and  ingenuity  that  Japanese  states- 
men could  devise,  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Island 
kingdom  has  rushed  with  enthusiasm  and  with  abso- 
lute unanimity  into  warfare  against  the  most  populous, 
if  not  the  most  latently  resourceful  empire  in  the 
world.     The  declaration  in  full  is  as  follows  : 

'*  We,  by  the  grace  of  Heaven  Emperor  of  Japan,  seated 
on  a  throne  occupied  by  the  same  dynasty  from  time  im- 
memorial, do  hereby  make  proclamation  to  all  our 
loyal  and  brave  Hubjects  as  follows  :  We  hereby  declare 
war  against  China,  and  we  commend  each  and  all  of  our 
compotent  authorities  in  obedience  to  our  wish,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  attainment  of  the  National  aim,  to  carry 
hostiliti«!S  by  s<!a  and  land  against  ('hina  with  all  the 
means  at  thidr  (lisposal  consistently  with  the  law  of  Na- 
tionH. 

*'  We  wilt  (inpropared  for  siich  a  conspicuous  want  of 
amity  and  of  k<»<»*'  faith  as  has  ])een  manifested  by  China 
in  her  conduct  toward  this  country  in  ((•nnection  with 
the  ('oHian  alYair.  (/ortia  is  an  iiidependciit  Stattv  She 
was  flrst  intro(lu(;ed  into  the  family  of  nations  by  tl»e  ad- 
vice and  under  tli«»  guidance  of  Japan.  It  has,  however, 
b<5eii  ( !hiMa's  habit  t.<t  desiKnate  ( Jorea  as  her  dcptindency, 
and  both  openly  and  secrrtly  to  interlere  with  her  d«> 
moMtic  atTalrs.     At  the  time  of  tiie  recent  dvd  insurrec- 


tion in  Corea,  China  dispatched  troops  thither,  alleging 
that  her  purpose  was  to  afford  succor  in  her  dependent 
State. 

"  We,  in  virtue  of  this  treaty  concluded  with  Coreu  iu 
18S2,  and  looking  to  possible  emergencies,  caused  a  mili- 
tary force  to  be  sent  to  that  country,  wishing  to  procure 
for  Corea  freedom  from  the  calamity  of  perpetual  dis- 
turbance, and  thereby  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  East 
in  general.  Japan  invited  China's  co-oj)eratii>u  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object,  but  China,  advancing 
various  pretexts,  declined  Japiiu's  proposal. 

"Thereupon  Ja])an  advised  (  orea  to  reform  her  admin- 
istration so  that  order  might  be  preserved  at  home  and 
so  that  the  ct)untrv  nny:ht  Ih»  able  to  dischartje  the  rtv- 
sponsibilities  and  duties  of  an  independent  State  abr\.»ad. 

"  Corea  has  already  consented  to  undertake  the  t*i8k, 
but  China  has  secretly  and  insidiously  endt»avored  to  cir- 
cumvt>nt  and  thwart  Japan's  puriutse.  She  has  further 
procrastinated  and  endeav«>rtHl  tt»  makt»  warlike  pre|«iira- 
tions,  both  on  land  and  at  sea.  Wht*n  these  prei>ttratu»n(» 
were  completed  she  not  only  st<nt  large  reinfitiveiueiitu  to 
Corea,  with  a  view  ti»  the  forcible  attainment  i»f  lier  «n»- 
bitioiis  designs,  but  t^ven  carrietl  her  arbitrarint>ss  and 
insoh'uce  to  th(M«xtent  of  «>p««itin^  tiro  upiui  luir  shi|i«i  tu 
Corean  waters.  China's  plain  ttl>ject  is  ti>  make  it  un- 
ctM'taiu  wht«re  the  res|ionsibtlity  reHtde*  of  prt^ttorviiiK 
peace  and  order  in  C«ti-t«a,  and  not  only  to  wt^Mken  tho 
poHition  of  that  State  iu  tlie  funidy  ikf  natioikjt— u  imMituoi 
obtained  for  Coiea  through  .lapaneis*'  v{\ 
obscure  the  siifnitUance  of  the  tituilte.H   i  i 
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confirming  that  position.  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
China  is  not  only  a  direct  injury  to  the  rights  and  interests 
of  this  empire,  but  also  a  meuiice  to  the  permanent  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  Orient. 

"Judging  from  her  action,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
China  from  the  beginning  has  been  bent  upon  sacrificing 
peace  to  the  attainment  of  her  sinister  objects.  In  this 
situation,  ardent  as  our  wish  is  to  promote  the  prestige 
of  the  country  abroad  by  strictly  peaceful  methods,  we 
find  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
against  China.  It  is  our  earnest  wish  that,  by  the  loyalty 
and  valor  of  our  faithful  subjects,  peace  may  soon  be 
permanently  restored  and  the  glory  of  the  empire  aug- 
mented and  completed." 


Is  Co  tea 

a  Part 

of  China? 


The  status  of  Corea  is  in  fact  a  difficult 
puzzle  for  diplomatists  and  international 
lawyers  to  work  out.  During  the  past 
ten  or  twelve  years  China  has  successively  disclaimed 
authority  over  Corea,  and  reasserted  the  ancient 
claim  that  Corea  was  a  tributary  Chinese  province. 
In  so  far  as  Corea  has  abandoned  her  ancient  policy 
of  a  solute  exclusion  of  foreigners,  and  has  entered 
upon  commercial  and  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
outside  world,  Japan  alone  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  change.  The  Japanese  have  for 
some  years  been  disposed  to  regard  Corea  as  an  inde- 
pendent but  feeble  and  undeveloped  state,  under  the 
friendly  patronage  and  sponsorship  of  Japan,  some- 
what as  the  United  States  has  regarded  Hawaii  or 
Nicaragua. 


The 
International 
Point  of  View. 


The  political  future  of  Corea,  which  is 
a  matter  of  no  light  importance  to  the 
great  Chinese  Empire,  is  deemed  to  be 
of  vital  significance  to  the  small  island  empire  of 
Japan.  Russia's  bleak  Siberian  coasts  adjoin  Co- 
rea on  the  North.  Vladivostock,  which  is  Russia's 
naval  station  on  the  Pacific,  is  a  bad  winter  harbor 
on  account  of  the  cold  and  the  ice.    Russia  has  long 
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coveted  Corea,  or  at  least  one  or  two  of  the  advantar 
geous  winter  harbors  on  the  Corean  coast.  Japan 
naturally  prefers  that  the  Russian  bear  should  keep 
out.  England  desires  that  Russia  should  not  gain  a 
more  favorable  naval  position  on  the  Asiatic  coast. 
But  while  England  and  Japan  agree  in  this  desire 
to  exclude  Russia  from  Corea,  England  has  appar- 
ently adopted  the  view  that  the  most  effective  way 
to  accomplish  her  main  end  is  to  assert  strongly  the 
claims  of  China  to  a  full  suzerainty  over  the  Corean 
peninsula.  Japan  is  modern,  alert  and  temporarily 
effective.    China  is    comparatively    stolid,  old-fash- 
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ioned,  immobile  and  ineffective.  But  China's  re- 
sources of  men  and  wealth  are  almost  unlimited  ;  and 
as  a  great  permanent  buffer  state  between  India  and 
Russia,  England  appreciates  ^le  value  of  China,  and 
she  ho])es  to  .-ee  no  dismemberment  along  China's 
northern  frontiers.  If  this  Japanese  war  should  re- 
sult in  the  weakening  of  China's  claim  upon  Corea 
and  in  the  establishment  for  this  so-called  "Hermit 
Kiiigxh)m"  of  a  more  complete  independence  than 
Corea  has  ever  j'et  maintained,  then  the  opportuity 
for  Russian  intrigue,  and  for  a  gradual  Russian  con- 
quest by  the  well-knownmethods  which,  step  by  step, 
availed  to  add  all  of  Turkestan  to  the  Russian 
empire,  would  be  as  favorable  as  the  most  aggressive 
minions  of  the  Czar  could  possibly  desire. 

What  Ja  an  ^hus  far  the  Japanese  have  had  the  ad- 
Has  at  vantage  in  the  combat.  Both  China  and 
stake.  Japan  possess  fine  modern  ships,  but  the 
Japanese  officeis  seem  to  be  superior  to  those  in 
China's  service.  As  we  go  to  press  with  this  number 
of  the  Review,  both  powers  are  transporting  troops 
into  Corea  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  decisive  engage- 
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ments  in  the  vicinity  of  Seoul,  the  Corean  capital,  are 
anticipated.  If  the  war  should  take  sucli  a  turn  as 
to  make  possible  an  early  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
Jai)anese  might  h()i)e  to  retire  without  any  great  loss 
of  prestige,  but  without  any  tangible  gains  except 
that  moral  effect  upon  the  governments  of  the  world 
which  so  brilliant  a  demonstration  of  naval  and  mili- 
tiuy  efliciency  could  not  fail  to  produce.  If  Japan 
could  find  a  way  to  bring  the  war  to  an  immediate 
end,  her  resoun-es  would  not  have  been  sijuandered 
to  an  extent  that  would  tuidangrr  her  financial  pt)si- 
tion,  and  she  might  hope  to  Hecure  with  little  delay 
th(f  nivision  of  her  humiliating  treaticH  with  tlie 
jfiM'Ht  weHlnn  nations, — a  drsidciuluni  which  has 
(XJtiie  to  be  tlm  chief  object  of  lur  public  jjolicy. 
Under  tliene  treaties,  which  ought  to  hav«*  bern 
abrogated  long  ago  witli  tlie  full  constait  of  Kuropt* 


and  America,  Japan  is  required  to  admit  foreign 
goods  at  an  exceedingly  low  rate  of  duties,  specified 
in  the  treaties,  and  is  also  compelled  to  permit  foreign 
nations  to  maintain  on  her  soil  their  own  judicial 
tribunals  for  the  hearing  of  all  cases  in  which  a 
foreigner  is  concerned.  The  objection  to  these  foreign 
tribunals  is  chiefly  a  sentimental  one,  but  the  matter 
is  by  no  means  trivial.  This  limitation  upon  Japan's 
full  sovereignty  on  her  own  soil,  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  wiped  out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  limitation 
which  the  treaties  place  upon  the  revenue-raising 
power  of  the  Japanese  government  is  a  practical 
injury  of  the  most  serious  character.  Japan  would 
long  ago  have  declared  the  treaties  abrogated,  and 
the  United  States  would  gladly  have  agreed  ;  but  the 
European  powers  have  been  unanimous  in  their  de- 
termination to  keep  Japan  in  this  humiliating  and 
unjust  position.  England  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  infernal  conspiracy  against 
the  national  claims  of  Japan.  The  United  States  has 
unfortunately  until  now  possessed  so  small  a  navy 
that  our  government  could  not  w^ell  assist  Japan  in 
the  assertion  of  her  rights. 

China  '^^^  reverses  and  disasters  which  befel 
Arousing  China  in  the  opening  w^eeks  of  the  strug- 
Herseif.  ^j^  were  a  cause  of  great  chagrin  to  the 
young  Chinese  Emperor.  His  displeasure  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  characteristic  Chinese  fashion.  The 
great  Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang,  whom  General  Grant 
considered  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  he  had 
ever  met,  and  who  is  commonly  called  the  Bismarck 
of  China,  has  for  many  years  been  practically  at  the 
head  of  the  foreign  and  military  branches  of  the  Im- 
perial government.  The  highest  mark  of  rank  and 
royal  favor  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  a  subject  of 
Ihe  Chinese  Emperor  is  known  as  the  "  yellow  jacket." 
Li  Hung  Chang  has  been  divested  of  this  cherished 
garment,  and  thus  deposed  to  a  lower  rank.  He  has 
not,  however,  been  removed  from  the  direction  of 
affairs,  and  the  Emx)eror's  action  is  .perhaps  to  be  re- 
garded chiefly  as  his  way  of  declaring  to  the  Chinese 
millions  and  to  the  world  at  large  his  desire  that  the 
war  should  be  x^'osecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor. 
Li  Hung  Chang  will  doubtless  receive  back  his  mai'k 
of  otficial  pre-eminence  and  royal  favor  when  he  ha* 
brought  the  war  with  Japan  to  a  successful  end. 
China  has  made  great  advances  in  the  organizatii>n 
and  equipment  t)f  her  army  siui-e,  sinue  years  ago, 
she  was  humiliated  in  her  collision  with  France  ou 
the  Tonquin  frontier.  Thoughtful  i>bservers  rtMuark 
that  tht*  Kuropean  powers  from  their  i»wn  selfish 
point  of  view  have  made  a  seriims  mistake  in  i»er- 
mittiug  tht*  outbrt^ak  of  this  pr»'st»nt  war.  They  pre- 
dict that  the  uect'ssity  i>f  repelling  tlu*  Japuutvsi*  umy 
so  arouse  China  as  to  bring  htu'  by  leasts  and  UuuuU 
to  the  position  of  one  «)f  \\\v  uio^t  formidabU*  military 
puwrrs  in  the  worM.  A  Cliuui  Ihon  uuldy  awakt<ntHl 
uiiil  truiuril  iit  tlu<  arts  of  nuMlt«rn  warfart*  mlKht 
iiuiUt>  si'tjuus  troulil(«  f«>r  the  Kuro|Hnin  natiiiiiit  tlmi 
hold  cohinial  p<»Hs«tnMii>nH  in  .\Mia. 
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GENERAL  GRANT  AND  U  HUNG  CHANG. 


The  Opportunity   ^^^  government  at  Washington  has, 
of  possibly,  missed  a  great  opportunity  to 

America.  minister  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
justice,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  nations.  Our  in- 
fluence in  China,  Japan  and  Corea  is  so  great  and  our 
position,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is  so  free 
from  suspicion  of  self-interest,  that  anything  like  an 
energetic  attempt  upon  our  part  to  act  as  mediator, 
and  to  prevent  the  clash  of  arms  between  our  long-time 
friends  the  governments  of  Japan  and  China,  ought 
to  have  been  -crowned  with  brilliant  success.  The 
United  States  has  a  X)ermanent  mission  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  we  should  not  shrink  from  its  assumption. 
With  our  sanction  and  avowed  sux)port,  Japan  ought 
to  be  able  to  serve  notice  upon  the  world  that  the 
iniquitous  treaties  will  be  abrogated  after  a  specified 
date.  In  consideration  of  the  support  of  the  United 
States  in  this  imiiUiV  of  the  trfuties,  Japan  might 
have  been  willing  to  withdraw  from  Corea  and  recog- 
nize tVie  Chinese  suzerainty,  which  the  whole  world 
8f>  long  consid^jred  to  be  unqu(;stic)nabh;.  On  some 
Buch  general  basis  as  this  the  United  States  might 
have  prevented  or  quickly  terminated  the  existing 
war,  and  rcHiorcA  tranqnilbty  to  the  entire  eastern 
coast  of  Asia,  We  b(;lieve  tliat  any  solution  of  exist- 
ing Asiatifi  diffif;ultieH  that  the  United  States  should 
declare  to  be  just  and  right  would  Ixi  promptly  ac- 


cepted by  Russia  and  England,  as  well  as  by  the 
Asiatic  powers  themselves.  Possessing  this  influence 
for  peace  and  harmony,  is  it  right  for  our  govern- 
ment to  abstain  from  the  practical  exercise  of  that 
influence  ? 


Tranquillity 
in  Hawaii. 


In  a  special  article  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  we  present  a  summary  of  the 
most  noteworthy  features  of  the  new 
Hawaiian  constitution.  All  reports  from  Honolulu 
show  a  very  great  relief  from  the  tension  which  un- 
settled political  conditions  had  i)rodnced.  Industrial 
activity  of  every  kind  has  been  resumed,  and  projects 
for  road  making  and  for  railroad  building  have  been 
taken  up  with  a  promise  of  early  and  substantial  re- 
sults. Monarchical  activities  seem  to  have  subsided 
completely,  and  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  any 
important  element  of  the  voting  population  will  long 
refuse  to  register  under  the  new  arran^(jments,  which 
reqiiire  an  oath  to  sui)port  the  constitution  and  to 
abstain  from  all  atteinpts  to  restore  monarchical  in- 
stitutions. Though  somewhat  deliberate  in  its  ac- 
tion, the  government  of  the  United  States  has  ac- 
cor(l(Ml  duo  r(!C()gniti()n  to  th(^  n(nv  republic,  whose 
government  now  stands  acknowledfj^cul  evcaywhero 
both  as  the  de  facto  and  the  dc  jure  ruling  power. 
Annexation  to  the  United  States  is  still  the  insjuring 
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hope  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but  the  situation  now 
jiermits  comfortable  postponement  of  that  question 
for  a  year  or  a  decade. 

The  recent  employment  of  federal  troops 
Army  Be  to  qiiell  the  strike  riots  at  Chicago  gave  a 
Increased  ?  practical  turn  to  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
be  increased.  The  army  was  rapidly  reduced  after 
the  civil  war  to  the  basis  of  about  25,000  men  ;  but 
the  country  is  twice  as  populous  as  it  was  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  and  its  large  cities  especially  have 
increased  both  in  size  and  in  the  elements  of  popula- 
tion that  make  riots  more  likely  and  dangerous.  A 
great  standing  army,  maintained  with  reference  to 
the  possible  momentary  outbreak  of  war  with  a  foreign 
power,  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  considered  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  United  States.  We  shall  soon  have  a 
population  of  75,000,000,  and  if  no  increase  is  made  in 


From  photograph  by  fcaronN ,  Nru  "i  . 
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the  army,  our  regular  soldiery  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  men  for  3,000,000  of  population.  This  number, 
in  our  judgment,  would  be  quite  sufficient  were  it  not 
for  the  great  distances  to  be  overcome  in  the  assem- 
bling of  a  considerabhO)()dy  of  troojtH  at  any  desired 
point.  Cavalry  from  Tt^xas  during  the  Chicago  riots 
was  encamped  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan;  but  it' 
<!iiough  troops  had  been  more  readily  accessiblts  the 
riots  could  not  havcj  gained  Huch  lieadway.  The 
early  presence  of  federal  troops  would  have  n»sulted 
in  no  diHudvantage  to  any  legitimate  cunst*  of  labor, 
})ut  would,  on  the  contniry,  have  saved  labor  organi- 
zations fi-oiM  much  of  (he  disi-redit  tiiat  has  bet^n 
lieaped  upon  IJM^ni  by  reason  of  the  riotous  destruc- 
tion of  jiroperty.  A  giadnal  increase  of  the  reguhir 
army  tou  inaxiiMiini  of  10,000  or  poHsibly  50,000  num, 
iriight  add  to  the  general  Hecurity  of  the  country  in  all 


its  lawful  interests.  It  has  been  proposed,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  any  increase  of  the  regular  army,  to  adopt 
a  policy  which  would  make  the  state  militia  regi- 
ments more  efficient.  There  could  be  no  reasonable 
objection  to  a  further  development  of  the  militia  sys- 
tem, but  this  would  scarcely  meet  the  end  that  would 
be  secured  by  placing  a  larger  force  of  regular  troops 
under  the  direct  command  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  dignity  of  the  federal  laws  must 
be  maintained,  and  the  orders  of  the  federal  judiciary 
must  be  enforced.  A  moderate  increase  in  the  army 
w^ould  endanger  no  man's  liberty,  and  might  conduce 
much  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

^.^^  It  is  also  sufficients^  evident  that  without  any 
Cruisers  belligerent  purposes  whatsoever,  but  wholly 
Needed.  ^^^  ^^le  interest  cf  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  peace  and  good  will  throughout  the 
world,  the  United  States  -tnight  with  great  advan- 
tage continue  to  increase  its  navy.  It  is  not  heavy 
battle-ships  that  w^e  need  so  much  as  the  swift, 
effective  cruisers,  armored  or  unarmored,  that  can 
do  our  national  errands  in  all  waters  with  dignity 
and  dispatch.  It  has  been  extremely  important  in 
these  past  wrecks  that  we  should  have  been  repre- 
sented in  Japanese  and  Chinese  waters  by  a  more  im- 
posing squadron  than  it  has  been  possible  to  dispatch 
thither.  The  patrol  of  the  Bering  Sea  has  needed  a 
number  of  vessels,  and  the  development  of  our  coal- 
ing station  at  Pearl  Harbor  makes  it  imperative  that 
we  should  be  represented  at  Hawaii.  The  protracted 
trouble  at  Bluefields  has  required  the  presence  of 
American  ships  on  the  Nicaraugua  coast ;  and,  not  to 
multiply  details,  there  is  useful  and  beneficent  work 
for  our  vessels  to  accomplish  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  We  have  surprised  ourselves  and  the 
European  nations  by  suddenly  leaping  to  the  front  as 
the  leader  in  improved  naval  architecture.  National 
pride  and  national  advantage  should  admonish  us  to 
continue  the  naval  policy  so  well  begun. 

The  Problem  "^^^^  season  luis  been  one  of  unusual  iu- 
of  Speed  terest  in  matters  of  navigation  and  sea- 
"'  ^'"^'  manship,  whether  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce, war  or  sport.  Never  before  has  yachting 
attracted   so  much  attention.     Mr.  Oeorge  Gould's 

Vigilant,  represent' iig  American  ideas  in  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  a  sailing  bivit,  has 
been  continuing  its  remarkable  series  of  races  in 
British  waters  with  the  Uritannia,  owned  by  the 
IM'ince  of  Wales.  T\w  Britannia  has  bt^u  niort» 
generally  successful,  l)nt  tlu*  Viijilant  has  won  tht» 
races  when  t\\o  conditions  hav»>  been  thiKso  of  the 
open  sea  rather  than  of  laiul-locktHl  harU>r»  anil 
estuaries.  The  trial  trip  of  the  American  naval 
cruiser  Minnt<tfH>lis  has  n^sultetl  in  the  tlt»vt>lop!uent 
of  a  speed  that  gives  her  rank  as  the  fu.stest  war  «Oiip 
in  the  world.  MeanwhiU*  tht»  gr»»ut  Cunanl  linor 
the  (Uuitpanid  has  continued  lt»  iniprovt*  u|h)u  h«»r 
own  reniarUahle  transatlantic  ivconl.  and  hiM  Mt 
lengtli  c»»nMiileral»ly  HurjMiMMtHl  timt  ot  hi»r  twin  nhip 
th»<    Ijicania.     The   (\im/Niii<(i    it«Moht«d    New  YtMrk 
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August  17,  after  a  run  of  5  days,  9  hours  and  29 
minuses  between  the  point  on  the  Irish  coast  and  that 
on  ISandy  Hook  which  are  accepted  as  the  bounds  of 
the  transatlantic  passage.  The  Lucania  in  May 
made  the  eastward  passage  in  about  5  days  and  12 
hours.  It  is  beUeved  that  these  two  ships  may  yet 
improve  upon  tneir  present  records  by  several  hours. 
Enthusiasts  are  now  predicting  for  the  early  part  of 


MR.   GEORGE  GOULD. 

the  next  century  a  type  of  vessel,  built  of  aluminum, 
which  will  be  operated  by  storage  electrical  batter- 
ies, and  will  plow  the  seas  at  the  rate  of  60  or  70 
miles  an  hour.  The  speed  of  steamships  at  present  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  mechanical  possibility  as 
of  commercial  feasibility.  With  the  use  of  iron  and 
steel  ships  and  coal  as  a  fuel  for  the  manufacture  of 
steam,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous to  attempt  to  secure  a  speed  materially 
greater  than  that  now  reached  by  the  fastest  ocean 
liners  and  naval  cruisers. 

The  Trend      Nothing    more    notable    has    happened 
to  abroad  this  summer,  as  indicative  of  the 

Fixed  Wages.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^-^e  times,  than  the  agreement 
which  has  been  arrived  at  for  the  settlement  of 
wages  in  two  staple  English  industries.  The  coal 
miners  and  the  North  of  England  iron  shijAjuilders 
have  both  come  to  an  understanding  with  their  em- 
ployers on  the  question  of  wages — the  central  prin- 
cix>lft  of  both  settlements  being  the  same,  viz.,  a  re- 
coil from  the  excessive  fluctuation  of  wage  scales. 
The  conciliation  }>oard  estaljlished  to  settle;  the  min- 
ers' strike  of  last  year  has  cut  wages  10  per  cent, 
from  August  1,  on  the  express  understanding  that 
there  shall  be  Tio  cliangr;  in  the  rate  until  January 
1,  1H90.  If  trfidf)  improves  after  January  1,  1890, 
the  men  may  claim  15  per  cent,  advance  till  August 


1,  1896.  The  minimum  living  wage  is  fixed  at  30 
per  cent,  above  the  x^rices  of  1888.  The  maximum, 
which  can  only  be  claimed  between  January  and 
August,  1896,  is  fixed  at  45  per  cent,  above  the  1888 
standard.  The  iron  and  steel  shipbuilders,  masters 
and  men,  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees,  have  vol- 
untarily entered  into  an  agreement  forbidding  all 
changes  in  wages  excepting  at  six  months'  intervals, 
and  then  no  change  is  to  be  made  either  way  of  more 
than  5  per  cent.  We  seem  to  be  settling  back  to  the 
old  usage  of  having  wages  regulated  by  law  for  fixed 
periods,  although  to-day  mutual  agreement  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  decisions  of  judicial  courts.  It  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  natural  instinctive  yearn- 
ing for  stability.  Society  has  been  in  a  state  of  flux 
so  long  that  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  there  were 
some  verj^  startling  reversions  to  ancient  conservative 
usages.  Here  in  America  it  would  be  well  for  the 
present  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  the  new  English 
practices  which  guard  against  arbitrary  changes  of 
wage  rates.  Industrial  peace  is  prevalent  again,  and 
it  is  timely  to  consider  means  for  its  permanent  con- 
tinuance. 


The  Trend 
to  a 


Another  and  less  happy  sign  of  the  times 
abroad  is  the  sudden  and  general  disposi- 
agge  ress.  ^.^^  ^^  ^j^^  popular  governments  to  re- 
sort to  the  most  familiar  weapon  of  autocracy  and 
of  monarchy.  France  and  Italy,  scared  by  the  An- 
archist outrages,  have  been  legislating  in  a  fashion 
which  would  have  delighted  Castlereagh.  The  An- 
archist law  of  repression,  which  in  July  passed  the 
French  Chamber,  abolishes  trial  by  jury  whenever 
the  prisoner  is  accused  of  Anarchist  crimes,  or  '•  of 
committing  by  any  other  means  acts  of  Anarchist 
propaganda  by  extolling  attacks  on  person  or  prop- 
erty." That  clause  in  a  Jeffreys'  hands  would  pretty 
effectively  suppress  all  freedom  of  discussion,  and  it 
is  probably  intended  to  have  that  effect.  Govern- 
ments do  not  abolish  the  palladium  of  liberty  out  of 
regard  for  liberty,  and  the  Anarchist  law  is  a  long 
stride  toward  despotism.  The  only  remaining  safe- 
guard, the  freedom  of  the  press,  is  destroyed  in  the 
subsequent  clause,  which  forbids,  under  penalty  of 
tine  and  imprisonment,  the  reporting  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  the  proceedings  in  any  case  which  is  con- 
cerned with  Anarchists.  Here  we  have  the  gag,  pure 
and  simple  :  No  jury  and  no  press.  Thus,  by  abol- 
ishing the  indispensable  safeguards  against  injustice, 
King  Demos  hopes  to  repress  a  revolt,  the  taproot  of 
whicli  is  the  invincible  hatred  of  injustice  which  is 
native  to  the  human  heart.  As  new  presbyter  was 
but  old  priest  writ  large,  so  there  seems  little  to 
choose  between  Demos  and  Despot  when  panic  is  in 
the  air, 

^.fl  Persecution  extirpated  th(i  Protestant  heresy 
Repression  soutli  of  the  Alps.  M.  Pobedoiiostzeff  ap- 
8ucceed?  p^ars  to  have  tlirotthid  Nihilism  in  Russia. 
Will  Europe  be  successful  in  trampling  out  Anarch- 
ism?   In  Italy  the  prisons  are  full  of  Anarchists,  or 
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men  accused  of  Anarchy ;  for  the  curse  of  such  reigns 
of  terror  is  that  accusation  is  held  to  be  synonymous 
with  conviction.  Anarchism  is  as  elastic  and  as  dan- 
gerous a  term  as  heresy,  and'  magistrates  in  France 
and  Italy  are  not  likely  to  be  more  strict  in  insisting 
upon  accurate  definitions  than  were  the  inquisitors  of 
Spain.  The  Anarchist  prisoners  in  the  middle  of  July 
numbered  250  in  Rome,  300  in  Milan,  315  in  Turin, 
180  in  Genoa,  513  in  Bologna,  and  900  in  other  towns. 
Altogether  Italy  had  nearly  2,600  men  in  prison  on 
charge  of  Anarchism,  more  or  less  constructive,  and 
still  they  w^ere  not  content.  Signor  Crispi  was  de- 
manding, and  the  Parliament  was  voting,  more  meas- 
ures of  repression.  The  talk  is  of  an  international 
Anti- Anarchist  League  of  all  the  powers  and  of  all 
the  peoples  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  down  Anarch- 
ists as  hostes  humani  generis.  The  cry  of  mad  dog 
is  usually  popular  for  a  time.  But  it  provokes  reac- 
tion, and  meanwhile  is  apt  to  work  cruel  injustice  to 
the  innocent  accused . 


M.    BURDEAU, 
New  President  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Hep  Hep  I  in    ^^  *^®  British  House  of  Lords,  on  that 
the  House  of   housetop  of    the   world, — to  quote    the 
°''  *■  striking  phrase  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll, — 

Lord  Salisbury,  who  has  never  proposed  to  legislate 
about  anything  since  his  government  went  out,  sud- 
denly found  liimself  mov€?d  in  July  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  check  the  immigration  of  destitute  aliens  into 
England  and  especially  to  give  tlie  Government 
power  to  exjH'l  foreigners  who  abused  the  English 
right  of  asylum  for  perfecjting  dangerous  schemes 
against  otlua*  luitions.  Lord  Salisbury  introduced 
th(i  bill  in  a  spe<'(h  which,  to  (juoto  a  honirly  phrast\ 
was  ••nuts"  for  the  C'zar  and  all  the  (Continental 
govertnnentH.  Ho,  jin  ox  I'linio  Mitiistor,  docland  in 
his  phico  in  I'lirlianient  that  MiiglHiid  was  tho  hutch- 
irig-hous<*  for  the  aHHaHHinati<inH  and  outrngcs  of 
lOnropo,  und  thoroforo  ho  |)|-o|>omo<1  to  arm  tho  lOngliMh 
(iijvornnient    with   powor    which    would    pnutically 


enable  Czar  or  Kaiser  or  French  President  to  compel 
England  to  deny  freedom  of  asylum  to  any  pro- 
scribed refugee  whom  they  desired  to  seize.  There 
is  *'  Stepniak,"  for  instance,  who  in  his  zeal  for  lib- 
erty slew  a  Russian  general ;  there  is  M.  de  Roche- 
fort,  who  has  certainl}'  been  abundantly  guilty  of 
w^hat  French  magistrates  would  hold  to  be  the  propa- 
ganda of  Anarchy,  and  so  one  might  go  on  through 
the  long  list.  Is  the  right  of  asylum  to  follow  trial 
by  J^iT>  and  liberty  of  the  press,  and  publicity  of 
justice,  into  the  limbo  of  abandoned  superstitions? 

The  Thirstu  ^^'  J^^^^s,  the  brilliant  Socialist  dep- 
Sister  of  uty,  in  moving  an  amendment  to  the 
the  Anarchist.  Anarchist  bill  which  almost  succeeded 
in  securing  the  assent  of  the  Chambers,  proposed  that 
"all  public  men — ministers,  senators  or  deputies — 
who  shall  have  trafficked  wnth  their  mandate,  re- 
ceived bribes,  or  participated  in  questionable  finan- 
cial concerns,  w^hether  as  directors  or  companies  con- 
demned by  the  Court,  or  by  extolling  such  concerns 
before  one  or  more  persons,  shall  be  considered 
guilty  of  Anarchist  propaganda."  M.  Jaures  made  a 
telling  point  when  he  contrasted  the  hecatomb  of 
victims  sacrificed  on  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  demon 
of  financial  corruption  wnth  the  handful  of  men 
killed  by  the  Anarchists.  "An  ancient  poet  had  said 
that  dust  was  the  thirsty  sister  of  mud.  The  An- 
archist mud  was  the  sister  of  financial  and  political 
dust."  Banish  the  Anarchist  if  you  will,  but  first 
send  to  New  Caledonia  the  financiiii  sw^indlers,  whose 
corruption  drove  the  ruined  to  despair  !  M.  Jaures 
made  such  an  impression  in  the  Chamber  that,  but 
for  the  vote  of  Ministers  themselves,  his  amendment 
would  have  been  earned.  It  was  lost,  by  only  six 
votes. 

A  Movement  ^^^^^  t^®  demand  for  effective  means  to 
for  Jury  deal  with  the  social  disease  of  Anarchism 
eform.  -^  leading  the  European  nations  to  the 
adoption  of  summary  processes  that  dispense  with 
juries  and  with  publicity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
stress  of  circumstances  will  ever  make  it  api^ear  de- 
sirable to  depart  from  the  safeguards  which  our 
American  laws  and  institutions  have  always  thrown 
about  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Nevertheless  it  is 
possible  enough  that  uidess  we  make  our  methods  of 
criminal  justice  more  effective  there  may  come  a  r*^ 
action  which  will  endanger  |H>rsonal  lil>erty.  We 
cannot  afford  to  abandon  the  jury  systom,  vexatious 
though  its  results  often  are.  But  whether  or  not  we 
cannot  vastly  iin|)n>ve  that  system  is  a  question 
that  has  boon  tiint»ly  for  many  yeiu*s,  but  never  so 
timely  as  it  ia  to-day.  On  August  7  Senator  Perkins, 
of  Califonda,  introducod  a  bill  in  the  Unitod  Statt^ 
Sonat«»  I'lovidiiig  that  the  jury  laws  U»  so  anu'ndtnl 
that  in  trials  U^fore  United  Statt*  courts  iu  civU 
actions  thro«*  fourtliHof  tho  jury  may  rtMidt>ra  ventlct. 
ami  in  criminal  casos  tlvo-sixths.  Tho  bill  pr\>\  »de« 
also  that  trial  by  jury  may  l>e  walvtsl  in  nximu*  crimi- 
Uiil  casoM  and  lu  civil  ai'tions  by  cousout  of  In^th 
partioH.     This  mtuiMurt*  wan  iutr\HluctHl  by   Mr.   IN«^ 
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kins  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  prominent  and  influen- 
tial citizens  of  California,  and  is  due  primarily  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Horace  F.  Cutter,  of  San  Francisco. 
Every  community  in  the  United  States  can  furnish 
its  own  abundant  illustrations  of  justice  defeated  and 
the  law  brought  into  contempt  through  failure  of  one 
or  two  jurymen  to  do  their  duty.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Congress  at  its  session  next  winter  may  give  its 
serious  attention  to  this  question  of  jury  reform  in 
the  interest  of  a  more  effective  and  prompt  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  If  juries  in  cases  before  the  United 
States  judiciary  should  be  authorized  to  render  a 
verdict  upon  the  agreement  of  ten  of  the  twelve 
men  in  criminal  and  nine  men  in  civil  cases,  it  is 
probable  that  the  legislatures  of  the  States  would 
follow  the  federal  example  in  rapid  order. 

"  An  r  hist  "  "^^^  United  states,  since  the  Haymarket 
as  an  bomb  explosion  in  Chicago,  has  been 
Epithet.  almost  wholly  free  from  practical  Anar- 
chist attempts  upon  the  lives  of  persons  in  authority. 
But  there  has  become  rife  in  this  country  one  very 
deplorable  practice,  growing  out  of  the  abhorrence 
that  is  felt  against  both  the  doctrines  and  the  doings 
of  the  Anarchists.  Since  the  Anarchist  to-day  is  the 
most  dreaded  and  abhorred  creature  who  has  a  place 
on  this  planet,  it  has  come  to  be  the  custom  of  certain 
newspapers  of  an  extreme  type  to  denounce  as  an 
Anarchist  any  man  whose  reputation  they  wish  to 
assail.  Thus,  within  a  few  months,  several  promi- 
nent newspapers  have  called  President  Cleveland  an 
Anarchist  because,  forsooth,  they  held  that  the  logical 
consequences  of  some  of  his  political  doctrines  and 
public  acts  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  existing  order 
of  things.  The  supporters  and  leaders  of  the  recent 
railway  strike  have  been  quite  generally  denounced 
as  Anarchists  by  newspapers  especially  opposed  to 
labor  organizations.  The  point  has  been  reached 
where  certain  newspapers  would  hardly  be  disposed 
to  admit  a  difference  between  Trades  Unionism  and 
Anarchism.  If  the  desperate  character  of  this  social 
malady  justifies  the  making  of  special  laws  for  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  Anarchists  in  European 
countries,  and  justifies  our  own  authorities  in  the  use 
of  special  precautions  to  prevent  Anarchists  from 
landing  on  our  shores  and  from  making  inflammatory 
public  HX)eeches,  it  must  follow  that  it  is  a  terrible 
defamation  and  a  most  dastardly  offense  to  call  a  man 
an  Anarchist  who  is  in  fact  a  law-abiding  and  worthy 
member  of  society.  We  will  not  now  comment  upon 
the  prox)riety  or  impropriety  of  the  charge  that  Mr. 
Debs,  the  prfisident  of  the  American  Railway 
Union  and  leader  of  the  recent  railway  strike, 
is  an  Anarchist.  His  methods  and  conduct  are 
H(xm  to  become  the  subject  of  full  reviciw  in  the 
courts  of  law.  But  we  must  j)rotest  witli  (;ar- 
nestnesH  against  th(;  unbridled  malevolence  that 
has  UHf'A  this  epitliet  against  the  Presidciut  of  the 
United  Htates,  and  against  C(;rtain  rej)utabl(j  t(;achers 
and  professors  in  leafling  colleges.  As  against  the 
PreHident  of  the  United  States,  the  epithet  is  merely 


an  indignity  which  cannot  injure  Mr.  Cleveland,  and 
can  only  do  harm  to  the  newspapers  which  would 
condescend  to  such  an  impropriety.  But  as  against  a 
political  economist  and  honored  teacher  like  Professor 
Ely  the  offense  is  more  serious,  because  the  accusation 
is  more  seriously  made.  Certain  newspapers  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  Professor  Ely  and  other 
specified  teachers  are  essentially  Anarchists  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  punished  as  such.  The  charges 
against  Professor  Ely  reflect  upon  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  as  well  as  upon  himself,  and  at  his  demand 
they  are  to  be  examined  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
that  institution.  It  is  entirely  legitimate  to  disagree 
with  an  economist's  views  and  teachings ;  but  it  is 
criminally  wicked  to  misrepresent  those  views  and 
teachings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  injure  his  reputation. 
And  it  is  dastardly  beyond  expression  falsely  to 
charge  such  a  man  with  being  an  Anarchist, — that  is, 
an  enemy  of  the  law  and  the  social  order.  Everything 
Professor  Ely  has  ever  taught  or  written  tends  in  the 
very  opposite  direction.  The  Outlook,  commenting 
upon  these  malicious  and  evidently  conspired  attacks 
against  Professor  Ely,  declares  that  they  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  "  he  would  prevent  private  corporations 
from  taking  the  public's  money  without  compensa- 
tion." The  University  of  Wisconsin  can  well  afford  to 
stand  firmly  by  a  teacher  and  scholar  whose  work  has 
done  so  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment in  this  country,  and  whose  position,  both  in 
public  and  private,  is  in  every  respect  so  blameless 
and  so  honoraole^ 


The 


The  recent  election  in  Alabama  which  re- 
Aiabama  suited  in  the  declared  victory  of  Mr.  Gates 
Election.  ^^  Governor  by  a  majority  of  some  twenty- 
five  thousand  votes  has  been  disputed  with  great 
bitterness  by  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Kolb,  the  defeated 
candidate.  Mr.  Kolb  represents  the  revolt  in  his 
State  against  the  regular  Democratic  organization, 
and  since  the  rise  of  the  Populist  movement  in  the 
South  he  has  shown  himself  a  determined  and  irre- 
pressible leader.  It  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Kolb  and  his 
followers  that  upon  a  fair  count  of  the  votes  their 
ticket  would  have  been  completely  successful.  They 
declare  that  the  victory  of  the  Democratic  regulars 
was  won  by  a  process  of  fraud  at  the  polls  that 
reached  the  extent  of  tens  of  thousands  of  fictitious 
ballots.  No  candid  man  in  any  party  who  is  familiar 
with  political  methods  in  Alabama  denies  the  preva- 
lence in  many  districts  of  irregular  and  unlawful 
election  methods.  This  is  a  deplorable  state  of  af- 
fairs which  nobody  but  the  people  of  Alabama  them- 
selves can  remedy.  The  question  of  federal  inter- 
vention, whether  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  holding 
of  elections  has  been  settled  and  is  not  likely  soon  to 
be  reopened.  Not  only  in  purely  local  election  con- 
tests, but  also  in  presidential  and  congressional 
elections,  Alabama  is  left  to  her  own  methods  and 
X)laced  solely  upon  her  own  honor.  Mr.  Gates  may 
be  an  infinitely  better  man  for  governor  than  Mr. 
Kolb ;  but  it  is  of  small  consequence  what  candidates 
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or  what  party  succeeds  when  compared  with  the 
great  and  fundamental  importance  of  fair  elections 
and  honest  political  methods.  We  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  any  facts  reflecting  upon  one  party  or  an- 


From  photograph  by  Bell,  W  asmagoou,  v,  *j. 

HON.    WILLIAM     C.     GATES, 
Governor-Elect  of  Alabama.  ^ 

other  in  the  State  of  Alabama ;  but  there  must  be 
some  tinith  in  the  common  reports  which  declare 
that  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  election  methods  in 
that  State  is  almost  completely  broken  down. 


British 


The  Liberal  success  in  the  election  at  Atter- 

Poilttcs.  c^iff®  to  fi^^  th^  ^^^^'  Lord  Coleridge's  seat  in 
the  Commons,  helped  to  gild  the  somewhat 
sombre  clouds  in  which  the  session  of  Parliament  is 
ending.  No  one  expected  the  government  to  prorogue 
Parliamant  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  They  have  done 
enough  in  that  they  have  survived.  Sir  W.  Har- 
court  has  achieved  a  substantial  success  in  carrying 
his  Budget.  His  scheme,  applauded  at  its  inception, 
had  been  not  less  popular  after  it  had  been  fully  de- 
bated and  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the 
Upper  Chamber  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  serried 
legions  condemned  it,  but  tliey  could  do  no  more. 
To  have  thrown  it  out  would  have  been  too  daring  a 
challenge  to  the  government  to  appeal  to  the  country 
upon  the  one  issue  on  which  for  a  hundred  years  all 
Englisli  electors  hav<!  been  of  one  mind.  Bt^sidcs,  tht) 
Conservatives  are  not  ready  either  with  candidates  or 
progranimcH.  So  the  budg(»t  has  jjassed,  and  the 
landlords  will  have  to  riiconcilo  thoniselves  as  bost 
they  can  to  the  new  burdens  imposed  upon  their  es- 
tatcH. 

One  result  of  Mi<^  hiidgot  which  may  bn 
Tho  Ntttlo.'.al  .     ,,         ,  II    I      .        •  '        I 

Hclrluuma.     H('«in    b<uoni  long  will    l»<i  lo  give  a  gr»»at 

irnpetiiH  to  the   lirv.    11.   I).    KawnHltiy'H 

newly  forirnd  National  TniMt,  Mm  ohjoct  of  which  is 


to  create  a  body  something  like  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  or  the  British  Museum,  which 
would  undertake  the  responsible  custody  of  all  na- 
tional heirlooms,  whether  of  castles  or  ruins  or  his- 
toric sites,  or  any  other  objects  of  national  importance, 
the  owners  of  which  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
maintain  them  for  the  advantage  of  the  public. 
Hitherto  the  peers,  or  many  of  them,  have  maintained 
theii  parks,  picture  galleries,  etc.,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, very  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
Now  that  rents  have  vanished  and  rates  increase,  and 
the  new  death  duties  loom  heavy  on  the  horizon, 
what  is  a  peer  to  do  ?  If  he  sells  to  parvenu  pluto- 
crats, the  public  lose  access  to  these  national  treas- 
ures ;  if  he  retains  them  in  his  own  hands  he  is 
likely  to  be  taxed  to  death.  Possibly  the  new  Trust 
may  open  out  a  way  of  escape  which  will  exempt 
these  national  pleasaunces  and  treasure-houses  from 
taxation,  and  will  enable  the  public  to  continue  to 
enjoy  them  as  heretofore. 


Democratizing 
the    Land. 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  England 
is  on  the  verge  of  a  radical  revolution  in 
the  popular  method  of  regarding  the 
landed  interest.  The  old  landed  families  are  practi- 
cally ruined.  But  it  is  not  the  interest  nor  will  it 
ever  be  the  policy  of  the  nation  to  allow  the  land  to 
go  out  of  cultivation.  What  seems  probable, — and 
the  probability  has  been  strengthened  by  the  defeat 
of  the  government  in  committee  on  the  Scotch  lociU 
government  bill,  when,  despite  the  protest  of  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  the  majority  voted  in  favor  of 
allowing  the  local  authorities  to  advance  money  for 
allotments, — is  that  we  shall  shortly  see  in  England  a 
determined  effort  made  to  use  the  credit  of  the  State 
in  order  to  restore  the  people  to  the  land.  We  see 
this  tendency  in  full  operation  in  New  Zealand, 
where  experiments  on  a  limited  scale  having  been 
very  successful  financially  and  socially,  the  Colony  is 
meditating  a  great  loan  in  order  to  multiply  the 
number  of  assisted  settlers  on  the  land.  Irish  prec- 
edents will  be  invoked  to  some  purpose,  and  when 
once  England  has,  say,  a  hundred  millions  sterling  of 
public  money  advanced  to  plant  a  new  peasantry  in 
the  shires,  the  old  mode  of  looking  at  the  landed  in- 
terest will  suddenly  be  discovered  to  be  as  much  an 
anachronism  in  England  as  it  is  to-day  in  France. 


The  Evicted   '^^^'^     Ministry,     having     abandoned     the 
Tenants        Welsh   C'hurch    bill    and    the    Lival  Veto 
^"'  bill,  clung  all  the  more  tenacit>nsly  to  Ihe 

Evicted  Tenants  bill.  It  was  a  small  measure,  a  Inf- 
lated attempt  to  t>xtract  a  small  spelk  from  the  hand 
of  the  Irish  peasant.  That  there  is  any  thorn  ther« 
is  <<ntirely  diit^  tt>  tlu«  refusal  of  tin  T  '  '  ilv»vern- 
ment  of  1SS<J  to  pen-eive  that  the  w  .  ue  out- 

side the  law.  iipoji  which  Sir  M.  Hicks  lU«acli  rt»li»H\, 
was  iiijidequutc  to  cnnipel   the  Clan-  '    •       vlt>t)»or 

huidlords  of  Ihat  class  to  make  the   >  which 

ev»«ry  go»»d  lan»llor«l  math*  as  a  matter  of  inmnitt. 
The  wholo  troul)U«  Ih  an  itbjtH't  leiutoM  itf  to  th«  »!>■ 
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Burdity  of  governing  a  country  not  in  accordance 
with  the  necessities  of  its  inhabitants,  but  in  deference 
to  the  prejudices  or  the  convenience  of  another  set  of 
people  living  in  another  island,  who  are  too  far  off  or 
too  much  preoccupied  with  their  own  affairs  to  un- 
derstand the  need  for  action  until  it  is  too  late.  The 
Conservatives  might  well  have  helped  to  bury  this 
grievance,  which  only  concerns  some  4,000  persons  at 
the  most.  Fortunately  for  the  Liberals,  they  have 
persisted  in  keeping  it  alive.  The  bill  was  obstructed 
with  three  hundi-ed  amendments  until  the  guillotine 
was  applied,  and  after  that  it  was  summarily  thrown 
out  by  the  Peers.  That  object-lesson  as  to  the  need 
of  Home  Rule  will  remain  until  the  general  election. 

Moral  "^^^  Temperance  party  in  England  is  sore 
Questions  about  the  postponement  of  local  veto,  but 
in  England.  ^-^^  advocates  of  that  practical  method  of 
dealing  with  the  drink  traffic  known  as  the  Nor- 
wegian system  have  plucked  up  heart  of  grace  and 
are  setting  to  work  to  agitate  for  the  municipal  sys- 
tem of  the  public  house.  No  fresh  move  has  been 
made  as  yet  against  the  Jockey  Club  in  order  to 
bring  to  a  test  the  question  of  gambling.  Poor  St. 
Ladas  was  no  sooner  canonized  than  he  fell  from  his 
pride  of  i^lace  and  was  beaten  twice  over  in  a  single 
month.  Meanwhile,  as  Lady  Henry  Somerset  has 
pointed  out,  a  new  evil  has  arisen  to  demand  the  at- 
tention of  the  moralists.  Tableaux  vivants  have  been 
introduced  into  populer  music  halls,  which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  lead  to  the  prompt  refusal  of  the  renewal 
of  their  license.  Londoners  are  anything  but  prudish, 
and  they  shrug  their  shoulders  at  the  protests  of 
puritans  who  object  to  the  diaphanous  garb  of  the 
cor>^ph6es  of  the  ballet.  But  as  to  some  of  these 
tableaux  vivants  the  moral  question  is  a  different  and 
far  more  serious  one. 

At  the  Cape  the  difficulty  with  the  Boers 
^"AfHca'"  ^^^  ^^^^"  satifactorily  adjusted,  the  com- 
promise about  Swaziland  has  been  pro- 
longed, and  Premier  Rhodes  is  up  to  the  eyes  in 
legislation  about  the  natives.  Matabeleland  seems 
to  be  settling  down  quietly  under  its  new  rulers,  the 
telegraph  is  being  pushed  northward  through  Nyas- 
saland,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
he  no  longer  troubles  himself  about  the  Mahdi  now 
that  the  Soudan  is  held  as  in  a  vise  between  civilized 
Uganda  and  civilized  Egypt.  Since  he  made  that 
remark,  civilization  has  made  another  onward  step 
in  the  occupation  of  Kassala  by  the  Italians.  This 
clears  the  Dervishes  out  of  another  of  their  strong- 
holds and  advancfjs  Europe  another  stage  nearer 
Khartoum.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  coming  to  London  in 
October,  wiili  what  puriJOKe  is  not  yet  (;loar.  But  he 
is  not  coming  merely  to  enjoy  himself.  A  statesman 
with  imagination  enough  to  consecrate  the  ruins  of 
Zirri>>a>)y<;  as  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  a  Soutli 
Afrif;an  Eniijire,  is  not  a  man  who  comes  to  London 
without  a  definite  purpose  of  making  his  visit  serv- 
iceable to  the  English-speaking  world.     France  has 


effected  a  treaty  with  the  Congo  State  that  seems  to 
leave  very  little  substance  in  the  famous  Anglo-Con- 
golese agreement.  But  the  British  are  hardly  to  be 
checked  in  their  purpose  to  open  and  control  a  broad 
and  clear  right  of  way  from  South  Africa  to  Egypt. 


The  Pope 

and 

the  Grogshop. 


In  the  campaign  against  the  saloon  and 
the  grogshop,  the  brunt  of  which  every- 
where has  fallen  ui)on  women,  the  cause 
of  temperance  has  lately  received  an  unexpected  and 
valuable  impetus.  The  Pope  himself,  in  the  person 
of  his  representative,  Mgr.  SatoUi,  has  descended  into 
the  arena,  and  the  temperance  party  in  America  is 


BISHOP    WATTERSON. 

rejoicing  with  exceeding  great  joy  over  their  new 
and  puissant  ally.  It  came  about  in  this  wise :  The 
Catholic  Bishop.  Watterson,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  issued 
a  pastoral  in  which  he  decreed  that  no  person  engaged 
in  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors 
should  be  admitted  to  membership  in  any  societies 
affiliated  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Bishop  withdrew  the  ejnscopal  sanction  from  all  asso- 
ciations in  which  liquor  dealers  held  office  and  forbade 
any  one  selling  liquor  to  have  membership  in  them. 
The  saloon  men  protested  and  appealed  to  Mgr.  SatoUi, 
who  supported  the  Bishop,  declaring  that  "  the  liquor 
traffic,  especially  as  conducted  here  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  source  of  much  evil,  hence  the  Bishop 
was  acting  within  his  rights  in  seeking  to  restrain  it." 
Hence,  much  dismay  among  Catholic  saloon  keepers, 
and  much  elation  among  temperance  people.  It  is 
not  true,  howev(3r,  that  this  decision  has  any  wider 
legal  effe(;t  than  the  support  of  one  Bishop  in  his  own 
diocese.  No  other  Bishop  is  compelled  to  make  sim- 
ilar rules.  The  moral  effect,  however,  is  very  im 
portant. 
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The  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
The  Advance    f      ^j^^  Advancement  of  Science,  and  of 

of  Science.  .         .  ,  /v?t    x    j 

various  special  sciei\titic  bodies  amnated 
with  the  general  organization,  was  held,  in  the  middle 
of  August  at  Brooklyn  under  the  distinguished  and 


PROFESSOR  S.    p.    LANGLEY,   D.C.L. 

successful  presidency  of  Dr.  Daniel  (Jr.  Brinton,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  American  Association,  though 
still  a  great  factor  in  the  progress  of  our  scientific 
knowledge  and  education,  does  not  occupy  the  com- 
manding place  that  once  belonged  to  it.  The  British 
Association,  whose  purposes  are  similar,  has  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Oxford  with  all  the  prestige  that 
belonged  to  it  in  years  past  and  gone.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  foremost  scientific  men  in  many  fields  of 
research  make  it  their  ijleasure  and  duty  to  attend  the 
yearly  gatherings  of  the  Association  and  to  contribute 
of  their  best  to  its  value  as  a  national  institution. 
Unfortunately  in  the  United  St^ites  many  of  the  fort*- 
mo.Ht  scientific-  scholars  hav(!  withdrawn  from  tlie 
AHHociation  and  content  themselves  with  membership 


in  more  special  and  exclusive  bodies  which  meet  by 
themselves  at  some  other  season  of  the  year.  It  is  to 
be  desired  that  the  American  Association  should  be 
maintained  as  a  great  body  inclusive  of  all  the 
meritorious  scientists  of  the  country,  and  that  its  edu- 
cational possibilities  should  be  developed  as  a  patriotic 
duty.  From  England  comes  the  pleasant  news  that 
our  eminent  authority  in  more  than  one  scientific 
field.  Professor  S.  P.  Langley,  of  Washington,  has 
this  year  been  the  recipient  of  great  honors  and 
courtesies  from  the  British  Association  whose  sessions 
he  has  attended,  and  has  also  been  accorded  honorary 
degrees  by  the  great  English  universities.  Hard  times 
and  commercial  panics  do  not  check  the  advancement 
of  scientific  investigation,  and  the  laboratories  and 
observatories  hi:ve  never  had  a  higher  and  more  fruit- 
ful degree  of  activity  to  report  than  that  which  has 
belonged  to  the  past  year. 


Death  of 
George  Inness 


The  artists  and  art  patrons  of  New  York 

paid  all  possible  respect  in  August  to 

the  memory  of  the  late  George  Inness, 

who  was  the  foremost  landscape  painter  this  country 

has  produced,  and  who  died  early  in  the  month  while 


THE   LATE  QEORGE  INNESS. 

sojourning  in  Scotland.  For  many  years  Mr.  Inness 
had  held  his  high  position,  and  his  Wfll-earned  fame 
grew  constantly  to  the  last.  He  livtnl  to  see  grt»»t 
progre.Ms  in  the  art  of  painting  in  tliis  riunitry,  and  ti» 
his  own  example  no  slight  portion  of  that  pn>gree4j» 
may  be  attributed. 


'•"<    ^  •»!(-. 
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CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


NAVAL  SEE-SAW.-LI  HUNG  CHANG 
GETS  A  JOLT. 


JAPANESE  NAVY  RESCUING  COREA  FROM  THE 
CHINESE  DRAGON. 


CHINA  AND  JAPAN  WRESTLING  OVER  THE  MAP  OP  COREA. 

A   PAGE   OF   CARTOONS    BY   A  JAPANESH   ARTIST. 
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(^   ^'Zi^   U-  f 


^<2> 


JAPANESE  CARTOON  SHOWING  THE  DUPLICITY 
OF  CHINA. 


"A  TEMPEST  IN  A  TEAPOT. 


THE  CORK  AN  COCK  FIOHT. 

T.iw  HimHiAN   MKAli:  "  Ha'     Whl.-hovor  wIuk  I  - «'V  wa, 

From  lN(H(/i  (liOiidoii) 


THK  THll'Ml'll  OK  CIV  lLl/.AT!i>N. 

Ai>roiM.H  i.f  ol»l  »u«.l  now  huhU^m  t.f  warfAr^ 

From  t*unih  (IauuIou) 


THE  CONTEST  OVER  COREA.— CHINA  AND  JAPAN  HAVE  TO  TAKE  THE  STINGS,  BUT   RUSSIA  AND 

ENGLAND  WILL  GET  THE  HONEY  IN  THE  END. 

From.  Kladderadatsch  (fierlm). 


HOW  THE  NOHTIlEItN   ALEXANDER  MKHIT  OUT  THE  COUEaN   KNOT. 

Vrnw  Ulk  ( liorliu;, 
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CORE  A  IS  "VERY  LIKE  A  BEAR/' 

The  Czar  appears  to  have  an  eye  on  Corea  as  a  cub  that  would 
dance  splendidly  to  Russian  music. 

From  Grip  (Toronto). 


fiATOLTJ,  THE  NEW  RICFIEMKU. 

(AI'IIOFON  or   MONHIONOII  HAroM.rH   KKCKNT    liHCIKION    AOAINHT 
M(/|M>ll  HKM.KItN   ) 

"Mark  whnrn  NhoNturulN!    Around  Imr  fnnu  I  draw  ttiit  Hucrtul 
rlr<li»  t,t   th<i  Chun^h  ;  Ht«>p  Imt  witlilii  tlmt  mjhumv  iiihI  'KatiiNt  tt»y 
h«ft<l,  y«a,  thoijKh  It  w<'iir  a  rrnwii,  I'll  laiiiich  tlio  (•urH«M>f  Koiiii^!  " 
Kroiri  (liifi  (Turonto)- 


THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN   CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

Baroness  von  Suttner  (author  of  "  Ground  Arms  ")  :  "  I 
4iav£  not  succeeded  in  reuniting  civilized  nations  ;  perhaps  I 
may  do  better  with  you." 

From  Floh  (Vienna). 


.v  I'KiKNn  IN  m:ki» 


ANAUtiiiHT:  "'KIpI  'Kli.'  IVr-Uoo!!" 

CoNH-rAMiKi  ;  "l><iwn  with  rvt«iytlttng,  IndtHHl!     Luoky  f^^  )r\Hi 


•  yoti  havnit't  (lowittMl  imv" 


A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  LABOR  WAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  Ulk  (Berlin). 


Cfijiyr}f(itU-Jl  hy  K*'\>j>]c.r  ft  Hchwar/.nriann. 


AROUHED  ! 

From  I'nrk  TNow  York). 
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THE  MORAL  OF  THE  LATE  STRIKE: 

It  is  only  the  striker  who  suffers  in  the  end. 

Prom  Judge  (New  York). 


THE  NEW  CAPITOL. 
Camhivh  ^Gorman") :  "  He  floth  beHtrldo  the  narrow  world  liko/i  CoIohhus  ;  and  wo  potty  mon  walk  under  his  hupro  logs  and 
I)e*jp  aliout  t/}  find  fmrHclvcH  ditthouorablo  graves.    Upon  what  moat  doth  this  our  Ciesar  food  that  ho  is  grown  so  groat  ?  ''—Shake' 
tpeare. 

From  Judge,  August  11. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


July  .21. — Senator  Allen's   reiwrt  of    the  sugar  trust 

bribery    investigation  is  made  public An  important 

test  of  smokeless  powder  is  made  at  the  Indian  Head 
Proving  Grounds  near  Washington  —  The  Vigilant  de- 
feats t\m  Britannia The  result  of  the  inquiry  by  the 

committee  of  cardinals  favorable  to  Monsignor  Satolli. 

Serious  floods  in  India The    Senate    accepts    the 

financial  arrangements  of  the  Italian  government  by  a 
majority  of  95. 

July  22. — Thomas  C.  Piatt,  in  an  interview,  says  that  he 
favors  a  combination  ticket  against  Tammany  in  the 
New  York  City  elections,  with  a  Republican  as  candidate 

for  Mayor Spanish  troops  defeat  a  Malay  force  in  a 

battle  at  Mindanao. 

July  23. — Senator  Gorman  makes  a  bitter  attack  on  the 
President  for  the  Wilson  letter  ;  his  statements  are  cor- 
roborated by  Senators  Vest,  Harris  and  Jones Gov- 
ernor Tillman  issues  a  proclamation  announcing  the  re- 
opening of  the  dispensaries  in  South  Carolina  August  1. 

Railway  wrecks  in  Arkansas  and  near  Cincinnati  kill 

eleven  persons  . .  Four  persons  are  drowned  in  Otsego 
Lake,  N.  Y  ...The  Britannia  defeats  the  Vigilant  o\ev 

the  course  of  the    Royal    Munster   Yacht    Club All 

amendments  to  the  French  Anti-Anarchist  bill  are  re- 
jected by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  the  request  of  the 

government The  Parliament  of  Canada  is  prorogued. 

Murderer  of  Bulgarian  Finance  Minister  arrested  in 

Roumania M.  Tricoupis  proposes  arrangements  with 

foreign  bondholders. 

July  24  — Senator  Hill  makes  a  speech  in  defense  of  the 
President Judges  Wood  and  Grosscup,  at  Chicago,  de- 
cide that  the  trial  of  E.  V.  Debs  and  his  associates  for 

contempt  of  court  must  go  on Japanese  troops  defeat 

the  Coreans  and  Chinese  in  a  battle  at  Seoul The  Vigi- 
lant defeats  the  Britannia  in  a  race  at  Queenstown, 
making  the  best  time  on  record  over  a  fifty-mile  course 

in  light  winds Exciting  debate  in  the  French  Chamber 

of  Deputies  on  the  Anti- Anarchist  bill International 

Textile  Workers'  Conference  opens    in  Manchester 

Hostilities  commence  in  Corea  between  China  and  Japan. 

Financial  statement  of  New  Zealand  mr-d*^  in  House 

of  Representatives. 

July  25.— The  President  appoints  John  D.  Kernan,  of 
New  York,  and  Nicholas  E.  Worthington,  of  Illinois, 
members  of  the  Commission  to  investigate  the  strike  of 
the  American  Railway  Union Republican  State  Con- 
ventions are  held  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin The 

trial  of  Debs  and  his  associates  at  Chicago  is  j)ostponed  to 
September  5,  owing  to  illness  of  counsel  ;  the  accused 

men  are  admitted  to  bail Sir  William  Whiteway  and 

Mr.  Bond  are  found  guilty  of  bribery  and  corruption  in 
the  Newfoundland   election,  and   are  unseated  and  dis- 

<iualified The  Chinese  transport  Kow-Shung,  Hying  a 

British  flag,  is  sunk  by  a  Japanese  man-of-war. 

July  2<5.  — A  New  York  polic*)  enptain  and  two  ex- ward 
detectives  arc  found  guilty  ofbrilxTy  and  (liMMiissed  from 

the  Hervkre Major   W.    H.    Upham   is  nominated  for 

governor  by  WiHconsin  i.e'>ublicanH. . .  Wui  tlapanesi* 
Mitiister  at  Washington  is  n^alled  by  his  govi«niniriit 
and    his   HiKitmHoi-   named ...  .Tim    l*'n>ri<li    ClmnitHM'    of 

li«^putleH  paHHOH  th«^  Anti-AiuireliiHt  bill,  2(lM  Ut  \^\ In- 

tcniatlonal  CongreMNor  T«ixtlU»  Factory  Worki»rH  (h^lartv 


in  favor  of  eight-hour  day  for  European  and  American 

Workmen The  Anarchist  Meunier  sentenced  to  penal 

servitude    for   life Murderers    of    Emin   Pasha    and 

Major  Hodister  captured  by  Belgian  soldiers English 

and  German  Committees  reject  M.  Tricoupis'  proposals 

to  Greek  bondholders One  hundred  and  sixty  Crimean 

veterans  visit  Olympia  and  are  entertained. 

July  27. — The  Cities  Committee  of  the  New  York  Con- 
stitutional   Convention    recommends    a    "home    rule" 

amendme;.t Convict  miners  at  Tracy  City,  Tenn.,  are 

in  revolt  —  Reports  of  war  between  Japan  and  China 
are  confirmed  ;  American  marines  are  landed  at  Seoul  to 

protect  the  legation  there The  French  Senate  passes 

the  Anti- Anarchist  bill,  205  to  35 The  laying  of  the 

new  Atlantic  cable  between  Heart's  Content,  N.  F.,  and 

Valentia,  Ireland,  is  completed Twenty-five  lives  are 

lost  by  the  sinking  of  a  Russian  ferry  boat  in  a  collision 
near  Grodno. 

July  28. — Many  lives  are  lost  and  much  property  de- 
stroyed in  the  burni.  g  of  Phillips,  Wis.;  forest  fires  do 

damage  throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  State 

The  Britannia  defeats  the  Vigilant  in  a  race  off  Pen- 
zance   The  French  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies 

are  prorogued Directors  of  the  Banca  Romana  are  ac- 
quitted  Rupture  of  negotiations  between  M.  Tricoupis 

a^d  foreign  bondholders  complete. 

July  29. — Archbishop  Corrigan  lays  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Administration  Building  of  the  Catholic  Summer 
School  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y Archduke  William  of  Aus- 
tria is  thrown  from  his  horse,  receiving  injuries  from 
which  he  dies. 

Jul>  30.— S.cretary  Gresham  orders  Minister  Denby  to 
return  to  Pekin  at  once,  believmg  war  between  Jaj^an 
and  China  to  be  inevitable The  owners  of  tl  e  trans- 
port Kow-Shung  demand  through  England  compensation 
from  Japan  .  ..Mr.  Emerson,  Speaker  of  the  Newfound- 
land Assembly,  and  another  member,  making  the  fif- 
teenth,   unseated    for    bribery    and    corruption New 

South  Wales  Ministry  resign. 

July  31.— Michigan  Republicans  renominate  Governor 

Rich New  York  Constitutional  Convention  considers 

an  amendment  providing  for  compulsory  voting The 

Bi'itish  tourist  steamer  Mionere  goes  ashore  on  the  Nor- 
wegian coast  ;  her  passengers  are  landed  on  an  unin- 
habited island. 

August  1.— Fire  in  the  lumber  district  of  Chicago 
causes  a  loss  estinuitetl  at  $:S,000,000  State  dispeusai'ios 
are  opened  in  South  Carolina The  Jap*inese  govern- 
ment fi»rmally  declares    war  on   China Jajuui    aiK)li>- 

gizes  to  England  for  tlit^  sinking  of  the  Kou-Shuitg. . . . 
Mr.  (Hadstt)ne  declines  the  latest  invitation  to  visit  the 

ITuited  Statics The  Mosciuiti»  Chief  Clarence  fortitles 

liluellelds,  Nicaragua. 

August  2.  -The  Nmv  Yt>rk  l\tn.stitulit»nal  l\>Jiventu»u 
unstuits  live  deK>4jates  whoHe  t'loetion  was  invalulAte\l  by 

fraud  at  the  pi>lls Thrt^e  hundred  men  retiume  work  lu 

I'ullnian. ..  .Georgia  DtMuocnit.H    nominate  W    V.   Atktu- 
son  (itv  g«)Vernor. . .  .Tlir  Kni|K'ror  of  China  t.>u4Ut«M  m  nmut- 
f«<Mtt>  a(-('<«pting  war  witli  Ju|uin  und   throwing  t\\v  ' 
for  hh)otlHh«>d   i>n   (hut  lountry . . .  .Tht*  tnul  «>(  i  .« 
the    aHMaHHln    of    I'reHhleut     Ctiruitt,     b«t|r(ua    Ml    l^oiM, 
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France The  Newfoundland  Legislature  is  opened  ,  the 

goverument  has  a  majority  of  five,  over  the  Whiteway 

ites There  are  thirteen  deaths  from  cholera  in  the 

Netherlands  and  five  in  Germany. 

August  3. — The  River  and  Harbor  bill,  as  reported  by 
House  and  Senate  conf  errees,  is  agreed  to  by  both  houses. 

Caserio,  the  murderer  of  President  Carnot,  is  found 

guilty  and  sentenced  to  die  by  the  guillotine Cornelius 

Herz,  the  Panama  lobbyist,  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
and  fined  at  Paris. 

August  4. — The  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R. 
takes  steps  to  remove  its  shops  from  Brazil,  Ind.,  because 

of  the    city's   sympathy  w^ith  strikers The  Vigilant 

wins  the  match  at  Cowes,  beat  ng  the  Britannia  by  four 

minutes  and  twenty-nine  seconds Emperor  William 

reverses  the  policy  of  Chancellor  von  Capri vi  in  regard  to 
Anarchists  and  Socialists,  directing  that  new  measures  of 

repression  be  submitted General  Caceres  is  installed 

as  President  of  Peru. 

August  5.— Many    spectators  are  injured  in  a  panic 

caused  by  a  fire  at  the  Ciicago  baseball  grounds The 

editor  of  the  Socialist  paper  Volkestimme,  at  Mannheim, 
is  arrested. 

August  6.— The  Democrats  carry  the  Alabama  election 

by  26,000 Mr.  Shinichiro  Kurino  is  appointed  Japanese 

Minister  to  the  United  States The  Vigilant  wins  the 

race  around  the  Isle  of  Wight  over  the  Britannia  and 

the  Satanita The  trial  of  thirty  anarchists  is  begun  in 

Paris Grand  Duchess  Xenia,  daughter  of  the  Czar,  is 

married  to  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Michailovitch  in  the 
Imperial  Palace  at  Peterhof . 

August  7.— The  confession  of  a  deputy  sheriff  involve  > 
county  officials  in  Colorado  in  the  tarring  and  feathering 
of  Attorney-General  Tarsney  —  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
is  made  to  hold  up  a  Lake  Shore  train  at  Kessler,  Ind. , 

where  a  similar  attempt  succeeded  a  year  ago King 

Christian,  of  Denmark,  accepts  the  resignation  of  Premier 
Estfup,  and  appoints  Baron  Reedtz-Thott  to  succeed 
him  —  Great  Britain  declares  neutrality  in  the  Corean 
war  —  The  British  House  of  Commons  passes  the  Evicted 
Tenants'  bill  on  third  reading  by  a  majority  of  32. 

August  8.— President  Cleveland  directs  the  Secretary 
of  St  te  to  send  a  formal  note  to  Minister  Willis  approv- 
ing his  course  in  recognizing  the  Republic  of  Hawaii 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  North  Carolina 
praises  the  course  of  President  Cleveland,  but  demands 

free    silver An    earthquake    in    Sicily   destroys    two 

towns. 

August  9. — The  New  York  Republican  State  Committee 
recognizes  the  Committee  of  Thirty  as  the  regular  party 

organization  of  New  York  City Eighty-eight  members 

of  Coxey's  "  Commonweal   Army,"  at  Hyattsville,   Md., 

are  arrested  and  sentenced  to  jail The  falling  of  a  wall 

in  Jersey  City's  new  City  Hall  kills  two  workmen  and  in- 
jures six  others Twenty-eight  houses  are  wrecked  at 

Scranton,  Pa.,  by  a  cave-in  caused  by  robbing  the  pillars 

of  a  coal  mine  under  the  city Twelve  lives  are  lost  in  a 

Rock  Island  Railroad  wreck,  near  Lincoln,  Neb.,  supposed 

to  Ix;  the  work    of    wreckers The  Chinese  Emperor 

levies  a  war  tribute  on  the  viceroys  of  the  different  prov- 
inces  'I  he  Hritannia  defeats  the   Vigilant  at  Cowes. 

. . .  .The  Italian  government  projects  several  reforms  look- 
ing to  retnjnchuient. 

August  10.— The  saloons  of  South  Omaha  are  closed, 
and  the  striking  jiackers  forbidden  to  congregate  ;  mili- 
tia are  on  guard California  wine-growers  form  a  syndi- 


cate with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000 Twenty  thousand 

Japanese  are  marching  on  Seoul. 

August  11. — The  Attorney-General  of  Illinois  begins  ac- 
tion to  declare  void  the  charter  of  the  Pullman  Palace 

Car  Company Cholera  is  reported  as  spreading  to  the 

West  of  Europe An  expedition  to  bring  the  Wellman 

party  back  from  the  Arctic  regions  starts  from  Norway. 

August  12.— The  drought  in  the  corn  belt  of  the  United 

States  is  broken  by  rain Evictions  of  strikers  and  their 

families  are  ordered  at  Pullman An  accident  to  the 

Edinburgh  express  in  the  London  station  injures  twenty- 
one  passengers Report  for  the  week  shows  101  deaths 

from  cholera  and  156  new  cases  in  St.  Petersburg. 

August  13. — The  House  passes  the  Senate  Tariff  bill 
and  four  new  bills  making  sugar,  iron,  coal  and  barbed 

wire  free Nearly  1,800  of  the  Pullman  strikers  report 

for  work The  Senate  confirms  the  Chinese  treaty 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  give  notice 
that  no  persons  entering  the  District  hereafter  will  be  as- 
sisted to  return  home The  Kaffirs  in  North  Transvaal 

are  in  revolt A  mutiny  in  the  leper  colony  on  Robben 

Island,  off  Cape  Town,  is  suppressed  by  police  firing  into 
the  mob 

August  14.— The  superiority  of  American  projectiles  is 

shown  by  tests  at  the  Washington  proving  grounds 

The  British  House  of  Lords  rejects  the  Evicted  Tenants 

bill  by  a  vote  of  249  to  30 The  Satanita  defeats  the 

Britannia  in  the  race  for  the  Commodore's  Cap  at  Ryde. 

Anarchists  are  arrested  by  the  police  of  Rome  ;  bombs 

are  found  in  their  lodgings. 

August  15.— The  cruiser  Bennington,  having  on  board 
Ezeta  and  other  Salvatorean  refugees,  is  stopped  by  the 
United  States  government  outside  the  three-mile  limit  off 

San  Francisco,  to  await  orders    from    Washington 

Indiana  and  Tennessee  Democrats  and  Missouri  Republi- 
cans meet  in  State  conventions An  Anarchist  plot  to 

assassinate  Premier  Crispi  is  discovered  at  Rome. 

August   16.— President  Cleveland  goes  to  his  summer 

home  at  Buzzard's  Bay The  Centenary  of  Bryant's 

birth  is  celebrated  at  Cummington,  Mass The  annual 

meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  begins  at  Brooklyn  ...Caserio,  the 
assassin  of  President  Carnot,  is  guillotined  at  Lyons, 
France Kaffirs  defeat  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal. 

August  17.-^Texas   Democrats    nominate    Charles    A. 

Culberson    for   Governor The    Cunarder    Campania 

breaks  all  ocean  records  between  Queenstown  and  New 
York,  completing  the  voyage  in  5  days,  9  hours  and  27 
minutes China  secures  a  loan  of  $5,000,000  in  Germany. 

August  18.— The  Murphy  resolution  declaring  it  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  more  "  legislation  on  con- 
tested matters"  be  considered  at  this  session,  is  adopted 

by  the  Senate The  River  and  Harbor  bill  becomes  a 

law  without  the  President's  signature ....  The  German 
Emperor  and  Empress  review  32,000  troops  of  the  Garde 
du  Corps  at  Berlin. . .  .The  Russian  Admiral  Rozvozoft'  is 
murdered  by  a  discharged  workman  at  Cronstadt. 

August  19.— The  Japanese  government  resolves  to  issue 
a  domestic  loan  of  $50,000,000  ;  preparations  are  being 
made  for  an  attack  on  the  fortified  Chinese  city  of  Wei- 
Hai- Wei.... Cholera  is  reported  as  spreading  in  several 
districts  of  East  Prussia. . .  .The  troops  of  the  young  Sul- 
tan are  fleeing  before  the  rebellious  Kabyles. 

August  30.— Spain,  Italy  an<l  Great  Britain  send  war- 
ships to  Mazagan,  wliero  the  Sultan's  troops  are  besieged 

by  the   Kabyles The  British  government  seizes  the 

warship  Islam  while  being  fitted  out  at  Glasgow  for 
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either  China  or  Japan  ;   the  seizure  is  made  under  the 

foreign  enlistment  act Nearly  11,000  cotton  workers 

strike  at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


OBITUARY. 

July  21.— Ex-Go V.  Frederick  F.  Low,  of  California. 

July  33. — Thomas  Taylour,  third  Marquis  of  Headfort. 
Thaddeus  Davids,  an  American  ink  manufacturer. 

July  23.— Professor  Heinrich  Brunn,  the  German  archae- 
ologist. 

July  24.— Simon  Ingersoll,  of  Connecticut,  inventor  of 

a  rock    drill George  Montague,  president  of  Second 

National  Bank,  New  York  (Tty,  and  treasurer  of  many 
charitable  organizations. 

July  25.— Prince  Henry  TV",  of  Reuss-Schleiz-Koestritz. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  McCullough,  QdAtorott'hQ  Philadelphia 

Methodist Col.   Edward  Herrick  Castle,  of  Chicago,  a 

California  '49er. . .  .Major  Francis  Collier  Draper,  ex-chief 
of  the  Toronto  police. 

July  26.— General  A.  J.  Pleasanton,  of  Philadelphia 

T.  S.  Wright,  of  Chicago,  attorney  of  the  C,  R.  I.  &  P. 
R.  R Viscountess  Baring. 

July  27. — Rev.  Dr.  Leslie  Stevens,  superintendent  of 
the  Central   China  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church Gustavus  A.  Colton,  a  noted  Kansas  pioneer, 

one  of  the  framers  of  the  Leavenworth  constitution. 

July  38.— James  Mulligan,  who  figured  in  the  political 
career  of  James  G.  Blaine ....  Charles  Stewart,  Viscount 
Hardinge,  late  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  the 
British  government. 

July  29.— John  A.  McDougall,  landscape  painter,  friend 

of  Poe,  Willis  and  Irving Francois  Clement  Maillot,  a 

noted  physician  of  Paris Archduke  William  of  Aus- 
tria; 

July  30. — Rev.   O.   A.   Wanker,  a   pioneer    Methodist 

preacher  of  Illinois Walter  Pater,  the  English  essayist 

and  critic Edmond  Guillaume,  the  Parisian  architect. 

July  31. — Edgar  A.  Van  Horn,  formerly  a  prominent 

railway  manager  of  Northern  New  York Dr.  F.  H. 

Oppelt,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  a  pupil  of  Hahnemann 

Nathaniel  Holland,  of  San  Francisco,  a  California 
pioneer. 

August  1. — Ex-Judge-Advocate-General  Joseph  Holt, 
Major-General,  U.  S.  A.,  retired. 


August  3. — George  Inness,  the  landscape  painter —  Dr. 
Judson  B.  Andrews,  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
State  Insane  Hospital  at  Buffalo. 

August   4. — Rev.    George    T.    Rider,    of    Brooklyn,    a 

Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman  and  writer Major  R. 

S.  Tucker,  a  prominent  business  man  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

August  5.— Walter  L.  Van  Denberg,  of  Amsterdam^ 
N.  Y.,  a  delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention. 
J.  T.  Sosa,  ex-Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Paraguay. 

August  6.— Ex-Governor  Austin  Blair,  of  Michigan,  one 

of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party Henry  E. 

Insley,  a  pioneer  photographer George  Y.  Crookshank,. 

Financial  Inspector  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

August  7.— Francis  H.  Underwood,  United  States  Con- 
sul at  Leith,  Scotland,  a  well-known  literary  man Dr. 

James  Strong,  an  eminent  Biblical  and  Hebraic  scholar. 

Josiah  K.   Brown,  ex-Dairy  Commissioner  of  New 

York Felix  Ge  ffrion,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Ver- 

cheses,  Quebec,  formerly  Dominion  Minister  of  Public 
Works Auguste  Nicholas  Cain,  the  Parisian  sculptor. 

August  8. — Peter  Eslemont,  formerly  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  East  Aberdeenshire. 

August  9. — Chief  Justice  Coswell  Bennett,  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Court  of  Appeals Thomas  Aitchison-Denman,. 

second  Baron  Denman. 

August  11.— Dr.  Reuben  D.  Clark,  New  York  State 
Chemist. 

August  12.— Col.  J.  H  Flatt,  president  of  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce  . .  .Count  Ludwig  Wozzicki,  Gen- 
eral Governor  of  the  Austrian  Landerbank. 

August  13.— Prof .  Joseph  A.  Armsley,  a  Syrian  scholar 
of  repute. 

August  14.— John  Quincy  Adams,  grandson  of  tVe 
President  of  that  name. 

August  15.— William  Henry  Cusack,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  architect  and  painter. 

August  17.— Charles  Robinson,  the  first  Governor  of 

Kansas  and  a  noted  Free  Soiler Eugene  Lawrence,  of 

New  York  City,  historian  and  journalist 

August  18.— Burton  C.   Cook,  of  Evanston,  HI.,  who 

nominated  President  Lincoln  tor  his  second  term John 

Arkins,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  .Veir.*?,  Denver,  Col. . .. 
William  H.  Copp,  a  well-known  Toronto  publisher. 


FORTHCOMmC   EVENTS. 


Important  Meetings  In  September. 

THE  American  Social  Science  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  Saratoga  beginning  Monday 
evening,  September  3,  and  continuing  through  Friday  of 
that  week,  giving  one  day  to  each  of  the  departments, 
Education,  Hoal.h,  Jurisprudence  and  Social  Economy. 
The  programme  contains  tw«-'uty-ftve  papers,  many  of 
them  by  persons  whoso  names  are  w«^ll  known  in  their 
vurious  dei)artmentK,  and  the  tn(ieting  proini.siiH  to  be  one 
of  mucli  interest. 

Tl»e  tenth  annual  me((ting  of  the  American  HiHtorical 
AsHociation  had  lit^en  announced  to  bo  held  at  Saratoga  in 
the  week  following  tlin  Hctcinl  S<icnco  convention,  but 
the  phice  haM  been  changed  to  Wasliington,  and  the  inet*t- 
iHK  ]M)Htponed  to  Deceinbiir  2rt-2H,  IWM. 

T>ie  Mixte«inth  <-,onference  of  the  Aineri<'an  Libniry  Am- 
yoclatlon  Ih  to  be  held  at  Laki^  Placid,  in  the  AilirondackH, 


September  15-20.  This  is  an  organization  composed  of 
librarians,  library  trustees  and  others  interested  in  the 
jn-omotion  of  public  libraries.  Several  excursions  and 
side-trips  for  membei-s  of  the  tissociation  have  been 
phmned. 

The  great  gathering  of  the  month,  of  course,  will  l»e  the 
National  Encainp"»«'«>t  of  the  Grand  .\rniy  of  the  K»«|nil> 
li(^  at  Pittsburgh,  September  U)-lc».     The  citizens  of  Pui.- 
burgh  have  been  actively  engaged  for  niouthd  in  prt»pt»r- 
ing  tor  this  oci-asiim,  and   it  is  exjHK-ted  that  the  accom- 
modations for  the  crowds  of  vettuuns  will  Ih'  umple. 

The  (Jrand  Lodge  of  the  Indeinunlent  Onli  rof  (Kid  tVl- 
lows  will  n\eet  in  annual  si^ssion  at  ChuttnntH»grt,  Ti^nii., 
Hept    17 

On  the  third  Moniliiy  i>f  the  month  theUnit»>d  Hn^tht^r^ 
ho<Ml  of  C'ariKUiters  uiitl  JoiuerM  of  AuioriOM  will  iu«<«*l  »| 
IndtHnapollN. 


THE    WORK    OF   THE    FIFTY-THIRD  CONGRESS. 


WITH   THE    PRINCIPAL    SCHEDULES  OF  THE   NEW   TARIFF. 


THE  Congress  that  assembled  in  December  last 
had  already  spent  several  months  in  a  special 
session  called  to  consider  the  silver  question,  and  had 
finally  accomplished  the  repeal  of  the  silver  purchase 
clauses  of  the  Sherman  act.  This  done,  the  question  to 
which  the  majority  felt  constrained  by  party  pledges 
and  every  consideration  of  party  loyalty  to  address 
itself,  was  that  of  the  tariff.  The  history  of  the  first 
regular  session  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  is  there- 
fore very  largely  a  history  of  the  varying  fortunes  of 
the  two  schemes  of  reform— one  originating  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  other  in  the  Senate — 
by  which  the  different  wings  of  the  majority  sought 
to  revise  the  system  of  duties  imposed  by  the  Mc- 
Kinley  law  of  1890.  The  details  of  this  history  will 
be  treated  under  a  separate  head.  Still  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  Congress  has  dealt  with  other 
matters  than  revenue  reform  and  the  income  tax. 
Early  in  the  session  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Federal  election  laws,  by  a  vote  of  thir- 
ty-nine to  twenty-eight.  This  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  strictly  party  contest  of  the  session,  in 
the  upper  house. 

A  FIGHT  OVER  NOMINATIONS. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Senate  had  become  engaged 
in  a  contest  with  the  President  over  nominations  to 
the  Supreme  Court  vacancy.  Mr.  Hornblower  had 
been  nominated  by  the  President  during  the  special 
session,  but  action  by  the  Senate  had  been  postponed. 
When  the  matter  was  finally  brought  before  that 
body  in  January,  the  nomination  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  30  to  24,  the  Democrats  being  divided.  Later 
the  President  nominated  Wheeler  H.  Peckham,  also 
of  New  York,  and  he  too  failed  of  confirmation,  the 
vote  standing  41  to  32  for  rejection,  each  party  being 
divided.  Finally  the  President  jjroposed  the  name  of 
Senator  White,  of  Louisiana,  and  this  nomination  was 
unanimously  confirmed. 

SILVER  AGAIN. 

After  the  tariff,  the  matter  which  had  first  claims 
on  the  attention  of  the  House  was  the  Seigniorage 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Bland.  This  was  a  proi)osi- 
tion  to  coin  silver  now  in  tlie  Treasury  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  coin 
value  of  bullion  j>urchaHed  under  the  Sherman  act, 
certificates  to  be  issued  on  this  coinage  as  fast  as  the 
needn  of  the  Treasury  should  require.  The  second 
Be<;tirm  of  the  bill  wcjnt  beyond  this  i)roi)ositi(>n,  i)ro- 
vidlngthat  all  the  remaining  bullion,  after  the  seign- 
iorage was  disposed  ofj  should  also  be  coined,   the 


Treasury  notes  based  on  it  to  be  redeemed  and  re- 
placed by  silver  certificates.  There  were  enough 
Democrats  and  Populists  in  the  House  who  favored 
the  bill  to  have  carried  it  in  that  chamber,  even  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  nineteen  Republicans  who  actually 
voted  for  it ;  but  forty-nine  Democrats  voted  with 
the  minority.  In  the  Senate  the  ten  Republicans  who 
favored  the  bill  formed  the  decisive  element  in  the 
vote,  and  it  was  finally  passed,  forty-four  to  thirty- 
one,  although  nine  Democrats  voted  against  it.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  vetoed  the  measure,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  unsafe  to  have  more  silver  in  our 
currency  unless  provision  be  made  for  maintaining 
an  adequate  gold  reserve  in  the  Treasury.  The  House 
failed  to  muster  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority  to 
pass  the  bill  over  his  veto. 

FOREIGN   RELATIONS. 

Our  relations  with  Hawaii  gave  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion in  the  first  part  of  the  session.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  late  in  Febniary, 
submitted  a  report  covering  the  whole  subject,  reliev- 
ing Minister  Stevens  from  blame  in  connection  with 
the  revolution,  and  declaring  President  Cleveland's 
action  in  appointing  Commissioner  Blount  entirely 
regular.  A  Democratic  minority  of  the  committee 
censured  Minister  Stevens,  while  a  Republican  mi- 
nority criticised  the  President's  conduct.  Seven  of 
the  nine  members  of  the  committee  were  found  to  be 
not  unfriendly  to  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  The 
sentiment  of  the  House  was  opposed  to  annexation. 

A  bill  was  carried  through  both  branches  of  Con- 
gi-ess,  without  opposition,  to  put  in  effect  the  regula- 
tions agreed  on  for  the  protection  of  the  Bering  Sea 
seal  fisheries.  A  similar  bill  was  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  later  the  Senate  ratified  a  treaty  with  Rus- 
sia making  practically  the  same  provisions.  The 
regulations  adopted  are  those  proposed  by  the  arbi- 
trators between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  new  treaty  wit}i  China,  also  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  confirms  our  policy  of  non-importation  of 
Chinese  laborers,  and  is  to  remain  in  force  ten  years. 

OTHER  MATTERS. 

Several  investigations  have  occupied  much  of  the 
time  of  the  House  and  Senate  committees.  In  May 
the  House  Naval  Committee  was  instructed  to  inves- 
tigate the  frauds  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in 
armor-plate  contracts.  About  the  same  time  charges 
of  attempted  bribery  of  Senators  in  connection  with 
the  tariff  bill  were  rife,  and  a  special  Senate  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  look  into  these  charges.  Their 
final  report  was  made  early  in  August,  and  was  a 
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disappointment  to  those  persons  who  expected  dam- 
aging revelations.  In  March  a  House  committee 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  the  order  of 
Judge  Jenkins  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  re- 
ceivership enjoining  strikes,  and  early  in  August  a 
similar  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
charges  brought  by  the  Central  Labor  Union  of 
Cleveland  against  Judge  Ricks,  of  the  United  States 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio. 

The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Utah  to  Statehood, 
which  passed  both  House  and  Senate  and  received 
the  President's  approval,  was  so  di-awn  as  to  delay 
the  vote  of  the  people  on  the  proposed  constitution 
till  late  in  1895.  Utah  will  remain  a  Territory,  there- 
fore, for  some  time  to  come. 

Another  important  bill  which  became  a  law  sub- 
jects to  State  taxation,  as  money  on  hand  or  on  de- 
posit, all  national  bank  notes  and  United  States 
treasury  notes.  This  measure  was  signed  by  the 
President  August  15. 

The  appropriations  made  during  the  session  are  of 
about  the  average  size  for  recent  sessions — $11,473,000 
for  river  and  harbor  improvement,  $151,000,000  for 
pensions,  $2,000,000  for  fortifications*  $25,000,000  for 
the  navy— in  all  about  $500,000,000. 

THE   TARIFF. 

During  the  special  session  of  1893,  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Representative  Wilson, 
of  West  Virginia,  began  work  on  a  revision  of  the 
McKinley  tariff  schedules.  The  bill  which  they  pre- 
pared was  made  public  a  few  days  before  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  regular  session  in  December  ;  it  placed 
iron  ore,  coal,  lumber  and  wool  on  the  free  list,  and 
reduced  the  rates  of  duty  on  most  of  the  articles 
taxed  by  the  McKinley  act,  ad  valorem  rates  being 
very  generally  substituted  for  specific.  The  rate  on 
refined  sugar  was  reduced  from  one-half  to  one-fourth 
of  a  cent  per  pound,  while  the  bounty  to  producers 
was  repealed  ;  but  raw  sugar  was  left  free,  as  under 
the  McKinley  act.  The  deficiency  in  the  revenues 
estimated  to  result  from  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed schedules  was  to  be  made  good  by  internal 
revenue  taxes.  While  the  bill  was  being  debated  in 
the  House  during  January,  a  change  was  made  in 
the  sugar  schedule  by  which  the  duty  was  taken  en- 
tirely off  refined  siigars,  and  the  reciprocity  clause 
of  the  McKinley  act  was  repealed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
had  formulated  an  internal  revenue  measure  which 
increased  the  excise  on  distilled  spirits,  imposed  a 
stamp  tax  on  playing  cards  and  pi()i)os(Hl  to  tax  the 
incomes  of  corporations,  and  of  individualH  in  excess 
of  jf^t.OOO  a  year,  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent.  This  bill 
was  finally  added  to  the  original  Tariff  bill,  wliich 
was  i»aHH<'d  by  the  House  on  February  1,  the  vote 
Htanding  204  to  140. 

OHANGKH    IN    TIIK    SKNATK. 

TliC/  S«'nat<i  Finaiic*'  Commit  1<mi  noxi  took  charge 
"f    Hi.    I...  ,  im''    vvlii.l,   hiid   hreti   known   up  to  thin 


time  as  "the  Wilson  bill."'  The  changes  made  in 
committee  were  so  radical  as  to  give  the  bill  an  en- 
tirely new  character ;  but  the  form  in  which  it  was 
first  brought  before  the  Senate  foreshadowed  but 
vaguely  the  shape  in  which  it  was  finally  adopted  by 
that  body.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  amended  by  re- 
moving coal,  iron  ore  and  sugar  (both  raw  and  refined) 
from  the  free  list,  notwithstanding  the  President's 
plea  in  his  message  for  free  raw  materials.  Many 
items  in  the  various  schedules  were  clearly  unsatis- 
factory to  Senators,  and  after  the  debate  had  pro- 
ceeded about  a  month  the  matter  was  practically 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Finance  Committee  by 
a  caucus  of  the  Democratic  Senators,  and  some  400 
amendments  were  introduced,  the  general  effect  of 
which  was  to  materially  increase  duties;  in  many 
instances  ad  valorem  rates  were  changed  back  to  spe- 
cific. An  amendment  to  restore  iron  to  the  free  list 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated,  only  Senators  Hill, 
Allen,  Kyle,  and  Peffer  voting  for  it.  The  duty 
was  fixed  at  40  cents  a  ton,  a  proposition  to  make  it 
60  cents  having  been  defeated  by  a  vote  of  32  to  21. 
Mr.  Hill's  motion  to  put  lead  ore  on  the  free  list  met 
with  a  similar  fate  to  that  of  the  free  iron  proposition. 
Lumber  and  wool,  however,  were  left  free. 

SUGAR    AND    WOOL. 

Consideration  of  the  sugar  schedule  was  begun  in 
the  Senate  on  June  1,  and  on  the  5th  the  amendment 
was X  adopted  which  put  on  a  duty  of  40  per  cent., 
with  j/Q  cent  differential  on  refined  sugars.  Senators 
Hill  and  Irby  w^ere  the  only  Domocrats  who  did  not 
vote  for  this  compromise.  The  bounties,  which  were 
a  feature  of  the  McKinley  act,  had  already  been  re- 
pealed, in  the  course  of  the  bill's  passage  through 
the  House  ;  so,  too,  had  the  reciprocity  provisions. 
The  action  of  the  Senate  now  placed  sugar,  both  raw 
and  refined,  in  the  list  of  articles  entitled  to  out-and- 
out  protection.  A  number  of  amendments  were  pro- 
posed by  Republican  and  Populist  Senators  looking  to 
a  restoration  of  the  wool  duties  ;  but  these  were  de- 
feated by  majorities  ranging  from  two  to  eight. 
Messrs.  Peffer,  Kyle  and  Allen  voted  against  the  Mc- 
Kinley duty  on  wool,  but  in  favor  of  an  amendment 
to  scale  that  duty  down  50  per  cent.,  and  this  latter 
amendment  was  defeated  by  only  two  votes. 

ATTEMPTS    AT    REVISION. 

Senator  Hill  made  a  futilt>  vtHorX  to  put  bituminous 
coal  on  the  free  list,  but  his  amendment  to  that  effect 
rt>ceived  only  seven  votes,  and  the  duty  was  fixtnl  at 
40  cents  a  ton,  as  against  75  cents  under  the  McKinley 
act. 

The  Finance  Committee  had  jmt  tiuicksilver  on  the 
free  list  ;  but  tlie  Senate  repudiated  this  arrange- 
ment and  Hubstitutetl  a  duty  i>f  seven  cents  a  ikhuuI 
for  the  McKinley  rate  of  ten  cents. 

While  the  bill  was  on  final  passage  in  the  S«>Mate, 
the  amenilment  aih»pt«'tl  in  CoinniitttH»  of  t\w  \\'\\o\t> 
]>utting  barbtul  wire  on  the  (rvv  list  WrtH  dt<ft<attHl  and 
the  (hity  jthiced  at  fonr  tenths  ^^(  a  cent  tt  )K>luul,  i\u«v 
third  l(«sH  than  the  McKinley  rate. 
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The  history  of  what  was  known  as  the  "Senate 
Tariff  bill,"  in  conference  committee  and  House  cau- 
cus, is  so  familiar  to  all  that  its  recapitulation  here 
would  be  superfluous.  It  may  suffice  to  state  that  all 
the  attempts  to  defeat  the  income  tax  feature  in  the 
Senate  having  been  unavailing,  that  feature  re- 
mained a  part  of  the  bill  to  the  end,  and  was  ac- 
cepted a  second  time  by  the  House  when  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  of  the  tariff  schedules  were  accepted 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Democratic 
caucus. 

The  bill  had  passed  the  Senate,  July  3,  by  a  vote  of 
39  yeas  (37  Democrats  and  Messrs.  Allen  and  Kyle, 
Populists)  to  34  nays  (31  Republicans,  1  Democrat, 
Mr.  Hill,  and  2  Populists,  Messrs.  Peffer  and  Stewart). 
The  House  agreed  to  the  Senate  amendments, 
August  13,  by  a  vote  of  182  yeas  (175  Democrats  and 
7  Populists)  to  106  nays  (93  Republicans  and  13 
Democrats). 

The  appended  table  shows  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
old  and  the  new  tariffs,  respectively,  on  the  most  im- 


portant articles  affected  by  each.  (No  notice  is  taken 
in  this  table  of  those  articles  on  which  the  duties  are 
the  same  in  both  tariffs).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  re- 
ductions on  manufactured  woolens,  china  and  glass- 
ware are  important.  The  duty  on  tin  plates  is  re- 
duced from  2^  to  ^  cents  a  pound  by  the  Senate  bill ; 
that  on  linseed  oil  from  32  to  20  cents  a  gallon  and  on 
castor  oil  from  80  to  35  cents.  These  are  instances  of 
large  reductions  ;  but  the  duties  on  most  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous articles  have  been  considerably  cut  down. 
Estimating  the  average  ad  valorem  rate  on  these 
articles  under  the  McKinley  act  at  50  per  cent. ,  it. 
would  probably  be  fair  to  state  that  the  Senate  bill 
reduces  that  average  to  373^  per  cent.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  in  attempting  any  comparison 
of  the  two  tariffs,  that  estimates  of  ad  valorem,  based 
on  specific  rates,  are  subject  to  error  because  of 
fluctuations  in  prices. 

Among  the  important  additions  to  the  free  list,  be- 
sides wool  and  lumber,  are  binding  twine,  paintings^ 
statuary,  fresh  fish,  jute  bagging  and  burlaps. 


TARIFF   SCHEDULES. 


Schedule  A.— Chemicals,    Oils  and  Paints. 


Old  Rate, 

Acetic  acid,  per  lb l^c. 

Alumina,  alum,  alum  cake,  per  lb VioC 

Bldokiag  of  all  kinds 25% 

Refined  JBorax,  per  lb 6c. 

Camphor,  refined,  per  lb 4c. 

Chalk,  prepared,  precipitated,  French 

and  red,  per  lb Ic. 

All  coal  tar  colors  or  dyes 35  t 

Collodion,  per  lb 50c. 

Extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood 
and  other  dye  woods,  extract  tf  su- 
mac, per  lb %c. 

Gelatine,  glue,  isinglass    or  fish  glue, 

worth  not  over  7c.  per  lb.,  per  lb l|^c. 

Glycerine,  refined,  per  lb 4^c. 

Ink  and  ink  powders,  printers'  ink 30  % 

Sulph.of  magnesia  or  Epsomsalts,  per  lb  ^/loc. 

Castor  oil,  per  gal 80c. 

Cod  li  ver  oil,  per  gal 15c. 

Cottonseed  oil,  per  gal 10c. 

Flaxseed  or  linseed  and  poppyseed  oil. .  32c. 

Opium,  liquid  preparations 4.0% 

Cnrome  yellow,  chrome  green,  and  all 

other  chromium  colors,  j)er  lb ^A^- 

Varnishes 35^ 

Whiting  and  Paris  white,  dry,  per  lb... .  ^c. 

Artists'  water  color  paints 3(5  ^ 

White  lead,  per  lb 3c. 

Phosphorus,  per  lb 20c. 

Potash,  bichromate  and  chromate    of, 

per  lb 3c. 

Pfjtash,  hydriodate,  iodide  and  lodate 

of,  per  lb 50c. 

Potash,  nitrate  of,  or  saltpetre,  refined, 

jKjr  Jb , Ic. 

Pf>tjish,  pru.ssiatf;  of,  red,  per  lb 10c, 

Potjish,  yellow,  f)russiate  of,  ner  ib 5c. 

Toilet  fjreparations  and  articles  of  per- 
fumery    50  ^ 

Castile  soap,  per  lb 114^. 

JliearhoriaU;  of  soda  or  supercarbonate 

of  WKla  or  saleratus,  j)er  lb Ic. 

Hydrate  of  s<^>da  or  caustic  soda,  i>er  lb.  Ic. 

Hal  W)da  or  wxla  crystals,  per  lb J4'-- 

Hf)onges Hi)  % 

H<;a  mow  or  Iw;ianrl  moss,  crude Frwj. 

Htrvf;hnia,  or  strychnine  and  all  salts 

thereof,  per  oz 4^>c. 

Huiphiir,  refined,  jHsr  ton $H.W 

Tdftar,  f;rf!amf)f,  and  pat^;nt  tartar,  jier 

Ih 6c. 

Tartrate;   of    soda  and  potaHsa,  or  Ito- 

chelle  nalt^,  i)*jr  Jb 3(;. 


New  Rate. 

5:0^ 
V,nC. 

2c. 
10^ 

20^ 
25^ 
40c. 


10^ 

.25  % 
3c. 
25  % 
'Ac. 
35c. 
20^ 
20% 
20c. 
20^ 

3c. 
25  i« 
He. 
25% 
VAc. 
15c. 

25^ 

25c. 

He 

25^ 
25^ 

40^ 
20^ 

He. 
Yze. 
%c. 
W% 
10% 

30(;. 

20  J5 
2c. 


Schedule   B.— Earths,  Earthenware  and  Glass- 
ware, Brick  and  Tile. 

Old  Rate.    New  Rate. 

Brick,  glazed,  enameled,  ornamented  or 
decorated.  45  j^  30% 

Tiles,  ornamented,  glazed,  painted,  en- 
ameled, vitrified  or  decorated 45^  40^ 

Cement 20^  10^ 

Lime,  per  100  lb 6c.  6c. 

Gypsum,  calcined,  per  ton Si. 75  S1.25 

China,  clay  or  kaolin $3.00  §2.00 

Common  yellow  and  brown  earthen- 
ware     25^  20% 

Plain  white  china,  not  ornamented  or 
decorated 55%  30jf 

China,  porcelain  and  crockery  ware, 
painted,  tinted,  enameled,  or  other- 
wise decorated  in  any  manner 60  j^  35  ;< 

Glass  bottles,  holding  more  than  1  pint, 
per  lb Ic.  %c. 

Fluted,  rolled  or  rough  plate  glass,  not 
exceeding  16  x  24  inches  square,  sq.  ft.    Ic.  •  %c. 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  24  x  30 
inches  square,  sq,  ft IJ^c.  Ic. 

All  above  that,  sq.  ft 2c.  li^c. 

Marble  of  all  kinds  in  block,  rough  or 
squared  only,  cubic  foot 65c.  50c. 

Manufactures  of  marble 50  ^  45  ^ 

Manufactures  of  alabaster  and  onyx 25  ^  i5% 

Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  lime- 
stone and  other  building  stone,  cubic 
foot lie.  7c. 

Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  lime- 
stone and  other  building  stone,  hewn, 
dressed  or  polished 40  j^  S0% 

Roofing  slates , 25  ^  20% 

• 
Schedule  C— Metals  and  Manufactures  of. 

Iron  in  [)igs,  per  ton $6.00  $4.00 

Structural  iron,  per  lb "/loC.  VioC. 

Steel  rails,  per  lb VinC.  '/aoc. 

Wire  rods VioC  VioO. 

Tin  plates,  per  lb 2Vj(iC.  I'Ac. 

Manufactun!S  of  tin 65^  '65% 

Anchors  and  forgings  of  iron  and  8te(!l, 

for  vessels,  st(!am  engines  and  h)como- 

tiv(!H,perib I'/ioC.  IVioC. 

Axles,ax](!  burs,  axle  blanks  or  forgings 

for  axl(!S,  p«!r  lb 2c.  IViSc.    ] 

Anvils  f)f  iron  or  steel,  i>er  lb 2J^o.  I'Mc. 

JUacliHiniMiH' himiirKsrs  iind  slodges.  and 

(crowbars,  wlicl  Imt  "f  ''"on  or  steel,  per 

ib 2^c.  li^c.  , 

Castings  of  malleable  iron,  i)er  lb l>|c.  '/loO.''' 

tlli.'M'l 
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Old  Rate.    New  Rate. 
Cast  hollow  ware,  coated,  glazed  or  tin- 
ned, per  lb 3c.  2c. 

Chains  of  all  kinds  made  of  iron  or  steel, 

porlb IVjoC.  30j« 

Penknives,  pocketknives,  or  erasera  of 

all  kinds,  per  dozen 12c.  &  50  ^         25  5t 

Valued  at  more  than  $3  per  dozen,  per 

dozen $2&50^  50  J< 

Razoi-s  and  razor  blades,  valued  at  less 

than  %i  per  dozen,  per  dozen $1  &  30  ji  45  jf 

Valued  at  more  than  %i  per  dozen,  per 

dozen $1.75  &  30^       45^ 

Double-barreled,  breech-loading  shot- 
guns, worth  not  more  than  $6  each, 

each S1.50&355t       30^ 

Valued  at  more  than  $13  each,  each ...    $6  &  35  %  SO  % 

Wii-e  nails,  per  lb 2c.  25^ 

Needles 35^  25^ 

Railway  flsh  plates,  per  lb Ic.  25  ^ 

Hand,  buck  and  all  other  saws 40^  25^ 

Screws,  more  than  two  Inches  in  length, 

perlb 5c.  3c. 

Over  one  inch  and  not  more  than  two 

inches  in  length,  per  lb 7c.  5c. 

Over  one-half  inch  and  not  moi'C  than 

one  inch  in  length,  per  lb 10c.  7c. 

One-half  inch  and  less  In  length,  per 

lb 14c.  10c. 

Umbrella  and  parasol  ribs  and  stretcher 

frames 45^  50^ 

Wheels  for  railway  purposes,  per  lb 2f<jc.  lJ4c. 

Aluminum,  in  crude  form,  alloj'^s  of  any 

kind,perlb 15c.  10c. 

Copper  in  rolled  plates,  called  braziers' 

copper 35^  20^ 

Copper,  old,  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
American  vessels,  compelled  by  ma- 
rine disaster     to   repair    in   foreign 

ports Free.  20  < 

Gold  and  silver  bullion 30  ^  25  ^ 

Gold  leaf $2.00  30^ 

Silverleaf 75c.  80^ 

Lead  ore,  per  lb lJ4c.  %c. 

Lead,  in  pigs,  per  lb 2c.  Ic. 

Mica 35^  20^ 

Nickel,perlb 10c.  6c. 

Pens,  metallic,  except  gold  pens,  per 

gross 12c.  8c. 

Pins,  metallic 30  ;<  Za% 

Quicksilver,  per  lb 10c.  <c. 

Type  metal,  per  lb IJ^c.  ?|C. 

Newt>T)es 25^  loj 

Clocks  of  metal  and  wood 46^  2.t% 

Zinc  in  blocks  or  pigs,  per  lb IMc.  \c. 

In  sheets,  per  lb 2}^c.  IMc 

Manufactured  articles  or  wares,  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  part  of  any  metal..    45  ^  85  ^ 

• 

Schedule   D.— Wood    and  Manufactures  of. 


^^^  Old  Rate. 

Other  vegetables,  prepared  or  preserved 

in  tins,  jars,  bottles  or  otherwise 45  J< 

Eggs,  per  do. en 5c. 

Hay,  \^ev  ton $4 

Honey,  per  gal 20c. 

Hops,  perlb 15c. 

Onions,  per  bush 40c. 

Potatoes,  per  bush,  of  60  lb.,  per  bush. .  25c. 

Castor  beans  or  seeds,  per  bush,  of  50  lb.  50c. 
Flaxseed,  linseed,  poppj-  seed,  and  other 

oil  seeds,  per  bush,  of  56  lb 30c. 

Garden   seeds,  agricultural   seeds  and 

other  seeds 2Q  % 

Vegetables  in  their  natural  state 25  J< 

Straw 30  J< 

Fish  in  cans  or  packages 30  5< 

Dates,  green,  ripe  and  dried Free. 

Preserved  in  sugar 35  jC 

Pineapples Free. 

Preserved  in  sugar 35  jC 

Olives,  green  or  prepared Free. 

Figs,  per  lb 2Vt)C. 

Raisins,  per  lb 2>^c. 

Other  dried   grapes,  including  Zante 

currents,  per  lb Free. 

Comfits  and  sweetmeats 35  56 

Fruits  preserved  in  their  own  juices 30  3< 

Almonds,  not  shelled,  per  lb 5c. 

Peanuts,   or  ground   beans,  unshelled, 

per  lb Ic. 

Cocoanuts Free. 

Nuts  of  all  kinds,  shelled  or  unshelled, 

per  lb IV^. 

Lard,  per  lb 2c. 

Meats,  prepared  or  preserved 25  jC 

Poultry,  live,  per  lb 3o. 

Poultry,  dressed,  per  lb 5c. 

Chocolate    confectionery    worth    over 

12c.  a  pound,  per  lb 50  Jf 

Starch,  per  lb 2c. 

Orchids,    lily   of    the   valley,   azaleas, 

palms   and   other  plants  used   for 

forcing  under  glass  for  cut  flowers 

^  or  decorative  purposes Free. 

Spices,  ground  or  powdered,  perlb 4c. 


New  Rate. 

30  j< 
3c. 
$2 

10c. 
8c. 

20c. 

15c. 

25c. 

2O0. 

10  j< 
10  J< 
15  ;< 
20  it 

2Qi 
2Qi 
20  J( 

mc. 

l>^c. 
13^. 

3c. 

20< 
^% 

20  J< 
Ic. 

20  J< 
20. 
80. 

85 !( 


80. 


Schedule   H.— Spirits,  Wines  and  Other 
Beverages. 

Brandy  and  other  spirits,  per  proof  gal.  $2.50  $1.80 
Ale,  porter  and  beer,  in  bottles  or  jug^, 

per  gal 40c.  aOo. 

Otherwise  than  in  bottles  or  jugs,  per 

gal aOc.  IBe. 

Malt  extract,  fluid  in  casks,  per  gal 20c.  IJSo. 

In  bottles  or  jugs 40o.  8O0. 

Solid  or  condensed ..  40  jt  Wjt 


Osier  or  willow,  prepared  for  basket- 
makers'  use 30  ^ 

Manufactures  of  osior  or  willow 40  ^ 

Casks  and  barrels  {erni)ty),  sugar-box 

shooks  and  packing  boxes  of  wood ....  30  ^ 

Schedule    E.— Sugar. 

Sugar,  raw Free. 

Sugar,  rcflncd,  per  lb J^c. 


25^ 
20  J( 


40  % 
%o,  and  40  % 


Schedule  F.— Tobacco  and    Manufactures    of. 


WrapiKir    tobacco,     unstcmniod,    lui- 
porUid  In  any  bale,  box,  package  or 

In  bulk,  porlb $2.00 

If  Hteinineu,  jmu' lb 2.75 


$1.50 
2.25 


Schedule   O.— Agricultural   Products   and 
Provisions. 


Horani  worth  $150  and  over -V^  % 

Wlieat.llour '-i'*  % 

lll<',<>,  <l«^)iiind,  i^r  11) '*<•• 

irimlciiiMd  ilr<(,  imr  lb I'-i". 

hut  Ur  iiml  KijhH(l».ul<iM  thorefor,  p<jr  Ih.  tt«'. 

<'»..  .    .      |..  r  Ih    <Jo. 

M'  I  vndor  (KinfU^riwul,  InuludliiK 

V  1  iMuiliiigrM,  piir  lb.  8*1. 

HUU)W  of  Mllfk,  |MM-  lit H<1. 

iMimlttli  imkI  Huur«'M  of  all  ItlndM.  iA  % 


•JXS% 

4o. 
4o. 


Schedule  I.— Cotton  Manufactures. 

Cotton  cloth,  not  bleached,  per  sq.  yd, ,    2.V40.  Wxc 

If  bleaohe«l,  |>cr  sq.  yd 8c.  l^jc- 

If  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or 

printed.  i)ers(i.  yd 4o.  ^o. 

Clothing,  ready  uiade,  and  articles  of 

wearing  apparel  of  every  descrip- 
tion, handkerchiels  and  neckties  or 

neekware,  foinpoHtMl  of   cotton  or 

othor  vegtitable  ttbre 60  Jf  10  ]l 

Chenille  curtains flO  *  4i)< 

Shirts  or  drawei-s,  composed  of  cotton. .  $1  and  36  ;<  60  K 
Stockings,  hose  and  half-host*.  coiniK)8tHi 

of  cotton 35  Jf  njf 

Cords,  hialds,  laclrgs,  ta|)tis,  suM()onder8 

ami  laaccs  inatle  of  cotton 40  jl  #]t 

All  iiiaiiufactures  «»f  ct>ttoii,  including 

cloth  having  in<lia  rubber  a8  a  com- 

P«)iicnt  material 4fS  %  'Ai 

Schedule  J.— Flax,    Hemp  and  Jut«  And  Manu- 
factures of. 


I  "lax,  haekltnl,  known  iirt"dreHmH|  line," 

l>rr  Ui 1 ..      8©. 

Hemp,    luu'khnl,    known    Ml   ^*drt«iHHt 

IhHi,'*  per  U) ,.    UH*>. 

('ul)lcM,  t^inlago  and  I  wIluMt^xiH^pt  binil- 

lii>r  lwlnc>,  per  n» ,^ IHtV 

Oil    «<lo(h    for   tlooiit,   vttiiUHl  Mt  IKkv  or 

UwM,  |><M'  N«|uuro  yurtl 40  f 


l.V»«\ 
lOf 
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Old  Rate.    New  Rate. 

Collars  and  cuffs,  composed  wholly  or 
in  part  of  linen,  per  dozen  pieces 30c.  &  40  ji!  30c.  &  30  jf 

Shirts  and  all  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  of  every  description,  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  part  of  linen 55  ji  60  jS 

Laces,  edgings  and  embroideries 60  ji  50  ^ 

Schedule  K.— Wool  and  Manufactures  of  Wool. 

On  woolen  or  worsted  yarns,  valued  at 
not  more  than  30c.  per  pound,  per  lb. .    273^c.&35^       30  jJ 

"Woolen  shawls,  valued  at  not  exceeding 
40c.  per  pound,  per  lb 383^c.  &40^       85^ 

Blankets,  hats  of  wool  and  flannels  for 
underwear,  valued  at  more  than  30c. 
and  not  more  than  40c.  per  pound, 
per  pound 23c.&35^         80^ 

Carpets  of  wool,  flax  or  cotton,  or  com- 
posed in  part  of  either ..    50  jf  80  jC 

Schedule  L.— Silks  and  Silk    Goods. 

Silk  partially  manufactured,  per  lb 50c.  20  % 

Spiui  silks,  in  skeins,  cops,  warps,  or  on 

beams 35jtf  30^ 

Webbings,  gorings,  braces,  beltings  and 

silk  buttons 50jf  455? 

Articles  of  silk  lace 00%  60^ 

All  manufactures  of  silk  or  of  which 

sUk  is  the  component  material  of  chief 

value 50^  45jf 

Schedule   M.— Pulp,   Papers  and   Books. 

Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,   per 

ton,  dry  weight $2.50  10^ 

Roofing  felt 20^  10% 

Printing  paper,  sized  or  glued,  suitable 

only  for  books  and  newspapers 20^  \^% 

Paper  envelopes,  per  M 25o.  20^ 

Writing  paper,  drawing  paper  and  all 

other  paper , 2St%  20^ 

Blank  books  of  aU  kinds 25^  20  }f 

Schedule  N.— Sundries. 

Brooms 40jC  20jS 

Bristles,  per  lb 10c.  7J^c. 

Pearl  and  shell  buttons 2^c.&^%  Ic.  &15^ 

Buttons  of  ivory,  vegetable  ivory,  glass, 

bone  and  horn 60^  85^ 

Coal,  bituminous  and  shale,  per  ton 75c.  40c, 

Cfjke 20%  \h% 

Dolls  (this  paragraph  not  to  take  effect 

untilJanuary  1, 1895) 35^  25^ 

Matches,  per  gross 10c.  20^ 

Strings  for  musical  instruments,  if  cat- 
gut     Free.  25?S 

Strings     for    musical   instruments,    if 

metal 45^  25;^ 

Feathers  and  downs  of  all  kinds,  when 

dressed,    colored    or    manufactured, 

suitable  for  millinery  use 50  j^  85^ 

Palm-loaf  funs  with  artificial  handles. . .    30  Ji  40  ^ 

Haircloth,  known  as  "crinoline  cloth," 

I>er  square  yard 8c.  6c. 

Hats ^%  40^ 

Jewelry- 
All  articles   commercially  known  as 
"Jewelry" 50^  85j^ 

Precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  cut  but 
not  set 10?{  25;^ 

If  set 25^  'm% 

(Jnc\it  precious  stones  of  all  kinds Free.  10  % 

Pianofort^i   leather   and    piano   action 

leather a')^  20^ 

Boots  and  shfKiS  made  of  leather 25  ^  20  ^ 

Olov'CH,  ladies'  or    children's,  "glace" 

finish,  kid,  not  over  14  inches  in  length, 

jx;r  i\u7A\\\  [)alrs $3.25  $2.25 

Manufactures   known  conunercinlly  as 

ixjao,  ^>♦;ad(^d  or  Jot  trimmings  or  or- 

nairiontH 45  ^  35  ^ 

Photx>graj)hi(;  «lry  f>lat(3S  or  films 605<  25^ 

Plr**,-H  and  all  smokers'  Jirtides 10%  U)% 

All  fjornmon  iohn«;<;o  pl|)es  made  wholly 

of  clay,  valued  at  no  more  thjwi  50c. 

[K;r  grf>HH,  [Ksr  gross 15c.  10  % 

IJ/nbrclhw.  f)»r(iH/*lH  mif]  surishfi(l<'H, cov- 

cr<;<J  with   iniit^;riiil   (•,oriif>os<ifl  wholly 

or  In  j)Hrt  of  Hilk  or  (il[)H(!a 55j<  45  Jf 

Sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols  and  sun- 

•ha/l(^,  plain 85  ?(  80  X 


Free   List. 

Old  Rate.    New  Rate 

Jute  and  hemp  bagging,  per  sq.  yd 1  Vj  oC  Free. 

Binding  twine,  per  lb VioC  Free. 

All  hydrographic  charts,  and  scientific 
books  and  periodicals  devoted  to  origi- 
nal scientific  research,  and  publications 
issued  for  their  subscribers  by  scien- 
tific and  literary  associations  or  acade- 
mies, or  publications  of  individuals 
for  gratuitous  private  circulation, 
and  public  documen  ts  issued  by  for- 
eign governments 25jS  Free. 

Books,  maps,  etc.,  for  any  State  or  pub- 
lic library... 25^  Free. 

Burlaps,  not  exceeding  60  inches  in 
length,  per  lb l%c.  Free. 

Burlaps  in  bag  lengths,  and  bags  for 
grain,  made  of  burlaps,  per  lb 2c.  Free. 

Cabbages,  each 8c.  Free. 

Copper  ores,  per  lb y^a.  Free. 

Cotton  ties,  per  lb vioC*  Free. 

Flax  straw,  per  ton $5.  Free. 

Flax,  not  packed,  per  lb Ic.  Free. 

Tow  of  flax  or  hemp,  per  lb J^c.  Free. 

Hemp,  not  hackled,  per  ton $25.  Free. 

Cod  oil,  foreign  fisheries,  per  gal 8c.  Free. 

Milk,  fresh,  per  gal 5c.  Free. 

Petroleum,  crude \0%  Free. 

Refined 20^  Free. 

Paintings  in  oil  or  water  colors,  and 
statuary 15  ji  Free. 

Original  drawings  or  sketches 20  ^  Free. 

Artists'  proofs  of  sketching  and  en- 
gravings     25  jif  Free. 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  of  all 
kinds  commonly  known  as  nursery 
stock 2,0%  Free. 

Ploughs,  tooth  and  disk  haiTOws,  har- 
vesters, reapers,  agricultural  drills, 
and  planters,  mowers,  horse  rakes, 
cultivators,  threshing  machines  and 
cotton  gins 45  jf  Free. 

Hatters'  plush \0  %  Free. 

Salt  in  bags  or  other  packages,  per  100  lb    12c.  Free. 

In  bulk,  per  100  lb 8c.  Free. 

Burr  stones ' 15  JS  Free. 

Sulphuric  acid,  per  lb J4c.  Free. 

Paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  telephone 
and  telegraph  poles,  all  of  cedar 20  j<  Free. 

Timber,  hewn  and  sawed,;:  and  timber 
used  for  spare  and  in  building  wharves    10  %  Free, 

Timber,  squared  or  sided,  per  cub.  foot.    ^c.  Free. 

Sawed  boards,  plank,  deals  and  other 
lumber,  of  hemlock,  white  wood,  syc- 
amore, white  pine  and  bass  wood,  per 

1 ,000  feet,  board  measure $1,  Free. 

Sawed  lumber,  per  1,000  feet,  board 
measure $2.  Free, 

Pine  clapboards,  per  M SI.  Free. 

Si)ruce  clapbojuds,  wer  M $1.50.  Free. 

Hubs  for  wheels,  posts,  last  blocks, 
wagon  blocks,  oar  clocks,  gun  blocks, 
heading,  and  all  like  blocks  or  sticks, 
rough  hewn  pr  sawed  only 20  Jf  Free. 

Laths,  per  1,000  pieces 15c.  Free. 

Pickets  and  palings 10^  Free. 

White  pine  shingles,  per  1 ,000 30  jC  Free. 

All  other  shingles,  per  1,000 30^  Free. 

Staves  of  wood  of  all  kinds,  wood  un- 
manufactured     10  jf  Free. 

Veneers,  unmanufactured 20%  Free. 

WOOL. 


Class  1.— Wools  of  the  merino,  blood, 
immediate  or  remote,  down  clothing 
wools  and  wools  of  like  character  with 
the  foregoing,  including  those  usually 
im[)orted  from  Buenos  Ayi'cs,  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
and  clsowlierci,  and  all  wools  not  de- 
scribed in  classes  2  or  3,  i)or  lb Ho. 

Class  2.  (Jornbing  wool,  Canada  long 
wools,  and  hair  of  the  canic'l,  goat,  al- 
paca and  other  like  animulH,  per  lb....    1^. 

ChiKsy.— Donskol,  iiativ(!.  South  Ameri- 
can, Cordova,  Vali)araiHo,  native 
Smyrna,    Wiissian   ciun(*l's    hair,   and 


wools  usually  linporiod  from  'rurkcy. 
Grce<;(%  I'-gyi»t  and  Hyrla,  valued  at  18 

cents  or  kiMH  |)<'r  pound 82  jf 

Wiien  vii hand  at  more  than  1:5  cents 
perpound 80^ 


Free» 
Free. 


Free. 
Free. 
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MOST  of  US  know  very  little,  and  possibly  care 
even  less,  about  the  doings  of  other  State 
governments  than  the  one  under  which  we  happen  to 
live.  In  fact,  the  facilities  for  obtaining  prompt  and 
reliable  information  on  the  actions  of  the  various 
legislatures  meeting  at  different  dates  in  distant  parts 
of  our  country  are  so  extremely  inadequate  that  the 
general  ignorance  is  perhaps  pardonable.  The 
Review  of  Reviews  has  been  at  some  trouble  to 
learn  what  legislatures  have  been  in  session,  and 
what  they  have  done,  during  the  past  year.  It  finds 
that  a  dozen  States  have  had  legislative  sessions  since 
January  1, 1894.  To  this  number  two  more — Georgia 
and  South  Carolina — may  be  added  for  our  present 
purpose,  though  their  sessions  took  place  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1893.  Thus  during  the  past  twelve 
months  fourteen  legislative  bodies,  representing  the 
old  and  wealthy  commercial  and  manufacturing 
States  of  the  Eastern  seaboard,  rich  agricultural  States 
of  the  interior,  the  cotton  and  rice  planting  otates  of 
the  South,  and  the  yet  undeveloped  States  of  the  far 
West,  have  assembled  and  passed  laws  of  greater  or 
less  benefit  to  their  constituents.  Now  for  a  hurried 
glance  at  the  main  provisions  of  such  of  these  laws  as 
seem  to  have  a  claim  on  the  interest  of  the  general 
reader. 

ELECTIOlfs. 

In  that  kind  of  legislation  which  affects  most  di- 
rectly the  fundamentals  of  American  citizenship — 
the  department  of  electoral  reform — the  present  year 
has  few  notable  changes  to  report.  The  fact  that 
most  of  the  States  are  now  conducting  elections  under 
a  secret  ballot  system — those  which  have  not  secured 
such  a  system  during  the  past  five  years  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand — sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  the  general  indisposition  to  tamper  fur- 
ther with  the  electoral  machinery.  Virginia  is 
the  last  State  to  adopt  the  Australian  method  of 
nominating  and  voting.  In  Kentucky  and  Colorado 
there  have  been  revisions  of  existing  election  laws  ; 
reapportionments  have  been  made  in  New  Jersey 
and  South  Carolina.  Rh'jde  Island  at  last  decides 
to  elect  representatives  in  Congress  by  plurality 
rather  than  majority  vote.  Massachusetts  makes  mort* 
effective  her  (Mlucational  qualification  of  the  HutTrage 
by  providing  that  each  voter  shall  be  required  to  read 
from  a  slip  containing  a  portion  of  th<^  State  consti- 
tution, eacli  of  theH(!  slips  to  be  drawn  from  a  bo.\. 
It  is  believed  that  this  method  of  applying  the  con- 
Htitutioiuil  t<iHt  will  do  away  with  the  old  form  of 
fraud  wliicli  ('oiiHiMted  in  using  set  paHHagrs  of  the 
document,  curefully  c<)Mimitied  to  iiK^mory  by  the 
illiterate  voter.  MaHMachuH«*ttH  has  also  adoptrd  ii 
thorouK^-going  ]»riMuiry  ehiclioriM    law,    which  oni« 


bodies  practically  all  the  regulating  machinery  al- 
ready adopted  very  generally  in  the  State  and  es- 
pecially indorsed  by  the  Republicans  for  use  in  their 
party  caucuses.  In  New  York,  permission  has  been 
granted  to  extend  the  use  of  the  Myers  voting  ma- 
chine from  town  to  city  elections,  although  some 
doubt  remains  as  to  whether  the  use  of  such  a  device 
conforms  fully  to  the  present  constitutional  require- 
ment of  "  voting  by  ballot."  The  convention  now  in 
session  at  Albany  is  apparently  disposed  to  recom- 
mend a  clause  in  the  new  constitution  which  will  per- 
mit the  use  of  such  machines  in  all  State  and  local 
elections.  In  Ohio  women  are  granted  the  right  to 
vote  for  school  directors,  and  in  Iowa  on  questions  of 
bonds  and  taxes  for  school  and  municipal  purposes. 

LIQUOR    LAWS. 

The  passage  of  the  South  Carolina  dispensary  law 
amendments,  their  attempted  enforcement,  the  ad- 
verse decisions  of  the  courts  and  the  resulting  agita- 
tions are  matters  of  familiar  recent  history.  The 
campaign  for  the  Gothenburg  system  in  Massachu- 
setfS,  though  finally  unsuccessful,  was  productive  of 
much  good.  One  of  its  indirect  results  was  the  under- 
taking of  an  investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor  as  to  the  relation  of  the  liquor  traffic  to 
crime,  pauperism  and  insanity.  Such  an  investiga- 
tion if  conducted  in  a  scientific  spirit  can  be  made 
immensely  valuable  to  all  interested  in  the  temper- 
ance reform  movement  in  its  various  phases.  Ken- 
tucky has  obtained  a  local  option  liquor  law  applying 
to  the  whole  State,  including  those  districts  in  which 
prohibitory  statutes  were  already  in  force.  The  new 
law  requires  that  the  question  of  license  be  submitted 
to  popular  vote  (not  of  tener  than  once  in  three  years), 
on  petition  of  35  per  cent,  of  the  voters.  As  a  sup- 
plement to  the  i)rohibitory  law  of  Iowa,  the  last 
Legislature  adopted  a  scheme  of  taxation  under 
which  everyone  in  the  State  engaging  in  the  business 
is  com])elled  to  pay  .f600  annually  ;  but  this  tax  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  legalizing  the  sale  of  litpiors,  and 
license  can  only  be  gi-anted  on  petition  of  a  majority 
of  the  voters  in  cities  of  5,000  and  over,  and  of  6o  jht 
cent,  of  the  voters  in  smaller  places.  We  fiml  tlmt 
Utah  has  taken  steps  to  enforce  a  more  rigid  proliibi- 
tion  of  Sunday  liiiuor-Mclliug.  MasMaclmsctts  and 
Virginia  imi>ose  nt>w  rtvstrictions  on  the  uinmifacture 
and  sale  of  cider  and  wiiu^s  ;  the  main  objtH^t  in  each 
case  seems  to  be  the  prevention  i>f  uduUerHtion. 

ANTI-(JAMHLIN(*    MKASl'KKS. 

The  political  revolution  in  Ni«w  Jt»rsey  hi«t  fall  rt»- 
Hultcd  in  the  repeal  Innt  winter  t>f  the  *'  race  track** 
h'gislation  passt^d  in  ISIKI.  .Ml  thi'  iiutral  fon'fV»  of 
l\\v  Slatt*    wvvv  airuv<*d    with   th«»    luajoritv    of   the 
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Legislature  in  the  repeal  movement,  and  the  energy 
of  the  leaders  was  not  spent  till  a  stringent  anti- 
lottery  law  had  been  placed  on  the  statute  books. 
Rhode  Island  seemed  to  experience  a  like  impulse 
toward  reform  ;  her  Legislature  forbade  lotteries  in 
the  State,  and  passed  laws  aim^d  to  suppress  gam- 
bling and  pool  selling,  but  the  exemption  of  tracks 
owned  by  "agricultural  associations"  is  likely  to 
prove  a  loophole  for  those  who  wish  to  indulge  their 
betting  propensities  at  "trials  of  speed"  on  such 
tracks.  South  Carolina  follows  the  example  of  other 
Southern  States,  and  imposes  a  penalty  on  all  who 
participate  in  the  brutal  sport  of  prize  fighting. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  LABOR. 

As  usual,  the  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes demanded  and  received  much  attention  from 
the  legislatures.  Still  there  is  little  in  the  legislation 
of  the  year  to  remind  one  of  the  exceptional  stress  of 
the  winter  and  spring  months  caused  by  the  lack  of 
employment  and  the  enforced  idleness  of  many  thou- 
sands of  American  workingmen.  As  a  rule,  the 
legislatures,  though  in  session  during  the  worst  of 
the  depression,  seem  to  have  based  their  action  on 
the  assumption  that  conditions  were  normal.  At  any 
rate,  no  extreme  measures  were  carried  out,  and  few 
that  were  suggested  by  outsiders  met  with  any  favor. 
The  peculiar  problems  of  the  winter  left  one  trace, 
indeed,  on  the  pages  of  Massachusetts  legislation  in 
the  form  of  the  appointment  of  a  board  to  investigate 
the  question  of  unemployed  workingmen  in  that 
State.  In  Utah,  also,  the  Territorial  Legislature  ap- 
propriated $2,000  for  the  employment  of  labor  on  the 
Capitol  grounds  ;  this  appropriation,  while  small,  was 
intended  purely  as  a  relief  measure,  and  affords  a 
precedent  likely  to  be  followed  in  the  future.  The 
New  York  City  park  appropriation  is  another  in- 
stance of  relief -by- work  legislation  ;  but  we  recall  no 
other  case  of  the  kind  in  any  of  the  States  whose 
legislatures  were  in  session  during  the  year.  (There 
have,  of  course,  been  numerous  instances  of  munic- 
ipal relief  of  this  character).  For  the  protection  of 
working  people  seeking  emx)loyment,  Massachusetts 
j)assed  an  act  aimed  at  a  certain  class  of  viciously 
conducted  "  emx)loyment  bureaus."  In  the  event  of 
getting  work  through  one  of  these  agencies,  if  a  per- 
son is  discharged  within  ten  days  for  any  reason 
other  than  his  inability,  incompetency,  refusal  to 
work,  or  other  fault  of  his  own,  he  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive back  five-sixths  of  the  sum  he  x>aid  the  agency 
\/o  secure  the  employment. 

The  New  York  Legislature  has  provided  for  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  evils  of  tenement-house 
life.  The  scope  of  tlie  inquiry  begun  by  the  three 
I)rorninent  citizens  who  constitute  the  commission 
inr;ludes  not  only  the  construction,  rentals  and  safety 
of  the  buildings,  but  the  effect  of  living  in  them  on 
the  health,  educ;ation,  savings  and  morals  of  the  in- 
mates. The  "  factory  laws"  of  Massa(;husetts  and 
Rhode  Tslarid  have  be^en  codified  and  revised.  These 
statu teH  regulate  the  labor  of  women  and  children  in 


manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments.  They 
go  very  minutely  into  the  various  questions  of  hours, 
protection  from  accident,  age  and  schooling  of  chil- 
dren and  various  other  matters,  many  of  which  have 
been  detailed  in  previous  articles  appearing  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  from  time  to  time.  In  these 
forms  of  regulation  the  State  exercises  a  prerogative 
very  different  from  mere  police  power.  It  un- 
dertakes to  protect  the  individual  citizen  not  only 
against  the  wrong-doing  of  others,  but  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  misguided  conduct.  While  up- 
holding and  defending  peaceable  assocdations  of  labor- 
ing men,  Massachusetts  distinctly  declares  against  all 
organizations  whose  officers  seek  to  accomplish  their 
ends  by  force  or  intimidation,  and  refuses  to  consider 
such  as  labor  organizations  (Ch.  437,  Acts  and  Re- 
solves of  1894).  At  the  same  time  the  power  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  exerted  against  those  employers 
who  seek  to  intimidate  their  workingmen.  A  penalty 
is  imposed  on  any  employer  who  discharges  or  re- 
duces the  wages  of  his  workmen  because  of  the  giv- 
ing or  withholding  of  a  vote  at  any  election.  New 
Jersey  forbids  employers  to  exact  promises  not  to 
join  labor  organizations  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
employment. 

EDUCATION. 

The  same  watchful  care  for  the  individual's  inter- 
ests on  the  part  of  the  State  government  is  observable 
in  the  legislative  control  of  public  school  systems. 
The  present  year  witnesses  in  Massachusetts  an  ex- 
tension of  high  school  privileges  to  every  child  in  the 
Commonwealth.'  This  is  done  by  requiring  those 
towns  which  do  not  themselves  support  high  schools 
to  pay  the  tuition  of  .their  resident  children  in  the 
high  schools  of  other  towns.  Transportation  expenses 
are  also  authorized  to  be  paid  from  the  public  money. 
New  York  aims  to  secure  school  attendance  through- 
out the  State  by  granting  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  power  to  withhold  a  portion  of  the 
school  fund  from  each  district  which  fails  to  enforce 
the  compulsory  education  law. 

In  adding  new  branches  of  public  school  instruc- 
tion, Massachusetts  seems  to  take  the  lead  this  year ; 
manual  training  Will  be  given  after  1895  in  the  schools 
of  every  city  having  a  population  of  20,000,  and  in- 
struction in  cooking  is  now  authorized  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum  throughout  the  State. 

The  Territory  (soon  to  be  State)  of  Utah  permits 
kindergartens  to  be  maintained  from  public  school 
moneys.  This  is  a  step  which  few  States  in  the  Union 
have  taken  as  yet.  New  York  having  first  authorized 
such  expenditure  only  one  year  ago. 

The  change  in  New  Jersey  from  the  school  district 
to  the  township  system,  legalized  this  year,  is  im- 
portant. 

CARE  OF  UNFORTUNATES. 

The  New  York  Legislature  has  at  last  made  the 
necessary  grants  for  the  founding  of  the  epileptic 
colony,  so  long  nefuled  in  that  State.  It  is  to  be 
named  for  the  late  Dr.  Craig,  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  who  took  a  special  interest  in  se 
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curing  its  establishment.  It  is  intended  that  the 
best  foreign  experience  in  conducting  institutions  of 
this  kind  shall  be  utilized  by  New  York.  Kentucky 
passes  a  needed  law  for  the  protection  of  vagrant, 
destitute,  or  maltreated  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  ;  while  Georgia  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  reformatory  prisons  for  juvenile  offenders.  Utah 
opens  a  school  for  the  blind. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  *•  Greater  New  York"  bill,  which  became  a 
law  in  March  last,  submits  to  a  vote  of  the  principal 
communities  near  the  metropolis  and  within  the 
State  boundaries  the  question  of  consolidation.  The 
city  of  Brooklyn,  thirteen  towns  and  villages  on 
Long  Island  and  the  whole  of  Richmond  County 
<Staten  Island)  are  included  in  the  proposition  for  an- 
nexation.    The  vote  will  be  taken  in  November  next. 

On  the  question  of  municipal  ownership  of  light- 
ing plants,  the  New  York  Legislature  is  conservative. 
It  concedes,  however,  to  villages  owning  water 
works  the  power  to  furnish  gas  and  electric  light  to 
their  inhabitants  if  the  proceeding  is  sanctioned  by 
popular  vote.  Massachusetts  permits  municipalities 
to  supply  gas  and  electricity  for  purposes  of  heat  and 
motor  power,  as  well  as  light. 

FINANCE. 

Virginia  and  Georgia  have  arranged  for  the  organi 
zation  of  State  banks  of  circulation.  Such  banks,  of 
course,  will  not  begin  to  operate  till  Congress  repeals 
the  present  United  States  tax  on  their  currency. 
New  Jersey  adopts  the  collateral  inheritance  tax  in 
vogue  in  New  York  and  several  other  States  as  a 
means  of  State  revenue.  The  rate  of  tax  is  5  per 
cent.,  and  the  mode  of  collection,  through  the  officers 
of  probate,  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere.  Rhode  Island  exempts  from  the 
property  tax  the  real  estate  of  educational  and  charit- 
able institutions,  and  Mississippi  exempts  all  property 
owned  and  occupied  by  Christian  Temi)erance  Unions. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY. 

New  York  provides  for  the  burning  of  garbage  in 
villages  of  10,000  inhabitants.  In  Virginia  a  body  of 
peculiar  functions,  called  the  **  State  Board  of  Em- 
balming," has  been  organized,  and  is  supposed  to 
stand  in  the  same  relations  to  the  professional  em- 
balmers  which  State  boards  of  pharmacy  sustain  to 
druggists ;  embalmers  cannot  practice  their  art  unless 
they  possess  the  certificate  of  this  State  Board  as  to 
their  qualifications.  Iowa  prohibits  the  sale  of  cigar- 
ettes or  tobacco  in  any  form  to  children  under  sixteen 
year  of  age.  Massachusetts,  in  view  of  the  dangers 
arising  from  faultily  constructed  theatres,  prescribes 
definite  rules  to  be  followed  in  the  erection  of  build- 
ings for  amusement  purposes.  Rhode  Island  requires 
elevators  to  be  regularly  inspected,  and  provides  for 
warning  signals  and  the  barricading  of  hoistways. 

VARIOUS  MATTERS. 

Only  two  States  have  civil  service  acts  similar  to 
that  of  the  national  government.  Massachusetts  ex- 
tends the  operation  of  her  law  to  towns  of  12,000 
population.  This  means  that  the  clerical  emplo3'es 
of  such  towns  must  hereafter  pass  examinations.  The 
New  York  law  having  been  repeatedly  evaded  by 
office-holders  in  the  State  government,  the  Legisla- 
ture has  forbidden  the  comptroller  to  issue  salary 
warrants  to  persons  not  certified  by  the  commission 
fpr  appointment.  All  aliens  are  excluded  from  em- 
ployment by  the  State,  municipalities,  or  contractors, 
on  public  works  of  any  kind. 

South  Carolina  and  Virginia  join  the  large  group  of 
States  now  committed,  through  their  legislatures,  to 
the  project  of  uniform  legislation  on  the  subjects  of 
divorce,  bankruptcy  and  notarial  certificates. 

*' Days  of  grace  "  on  commercial  paper  have  been 
abolished  in  New  York.  Massachusetts  has  finally 
abolished  "  Fast  Day,"  and  made  April  19,  the  aimi- 
versary  of  tlie  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  a 
legal  holiday.  W.  B.  S. 
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POLITICAL  JAPAN    AND    ITS    LEADERS. 


BY  C.  MERIWETHER. 


MEASURED  by  years  the  difference  to  the  Japan- 
ese people  between  Perry's  entrance  into 
that  land  in  1854  and  the  adoption  of  a  written  con- 
stitution in  1889  is  little  more  than  a  third  of  a  century, 
but  measured  by  achievements  and  development,  the 
difference  is  greater  than  several  centuries.  In  the 
short  interval  of  two  score  years  Japan  stepped  from 
the  dead  conservatism  and  decrepitude  of  the  East  to 
the  vigor  and  progressiveness  of  the  leading  nations 
of  the  West.  All  of  our  most  modern  methods  and 
appliances  have  been  appropriated  with  marvelous 
rapidity  and  fkill.  It  is  well  knovsm  how  fast  the 
Japanese  adopted  the  means,  the  symbols  and  even  ma- 
terial of  our  life :  dress,  pleasure  carriages,  heavy 
furniture,  court  ceremonies,  public  school  system, 
mechanical  devices  of  industry,  transportation  and 
communication,  newspapers,  military  and  naval  and 
police  organization,  and  finally  the  very  crown  of  our 
evolution — written  constitutions  and  representative 


government.    Our  civilization  seemed  to  have  been 
digested  and  wholesomely  assimilated. 

But  in  this  wonderful  transformation  one  impor- 
tant consideration  is  sure  to  escape  the  ordinary 
observer, — the  deep  chasm  between  the  ruled  and 
rulers  in  Asiatic  lands.  Americans,  especially,  accus- 
tomed to  see  men  rise  from  log  cabins  and  tow  paths 
to  the  presidency  cannot  realize  how  far  apart  in  the 
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Orient  the  masses  of  the  common  people  are  from  the- 
governing  class.  They  are  apart  in  ways  of  viewing 
things,  in  policy,  in  spirit,  and  often  even  in  forms  of 
daily  intercourse  and  speech.  Up  to  less  than  three 
decades  ago  Japan  was  the  fairest  tyjie  of  this  strong 
contrast.  At  the  top,  welded  by  tradition  and  hard- 
ened by  etiquette  into  a  solid  crust,  were  the  samurai 
or  gentry — warrior  strata,  forming  with  their  immedi- 
ate masters,  the  daimio,  and  with  the  court  and  Kuge 
nobles,  the  Japan  that  the  average  westerner  knows 
of  from  books  of  travel,  from  fabulous  tales,  from 
common  hearsay,— the  Japan  of  picturesqueness  of 
dross,  of  fastidiousness  in  conduct,  of  refinement  in 
taste,  of  delicate  apprecifition  in  art.  Below  were 
the  heimin — humorously  translated  "flat  people"  be- 
cause mashed  by  the  crushing  mass  over  them — con- 
taining more  than  nine-tentha  of  the  total  population^ 
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performing  all  the  labor,  producing  most  of  the 
wealth,  and  having  no  more  voice  in  the  councils  of 
control  than  dumb  beasts  of  burden. 

From  time  immemorial  Tenshi  Sama,  or  Em- 
peror— popularly  with  us  called  Mikado — has  been 
the  seat  of  all  authority  in  Japan.  Practically  since 
the  middle  ages  he  has  delegated  actual  power  to 
some  influential  family.  The  greatest  and  the  last  of 
these  families  was  the  Tokugawa,  whose  hands  held 
the  reins  for  more  than  250  years  down  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  1868.  The  later  representatives  of  the  line 
assumed  guidance  under  the  title  of  Shoguriy  *'  head 
of  army" — the  name  tycoon,  "great  lord,"  with 
which  light  opera  has  made  us  familiar,  being  a  pomp- 
ous Chinese  term  for  Shogun.  But  the  fires  of  dis- 
content and  jealousy  were  always  smoldering  under- 
neath, and  they  mounted  upward  till  the  flames  burst 
forth  in  the  civil  war  of  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  This  revolution 
was  substantially  the  same  as  a 
dozen  other  struggles  in  Japanese 
history  :  a  contest  for  supremacy 
among  rival  daimios,  feudal  barons. 
The  two  most  powerful  of  these 
clans,  Satsuma  and  Choshu,  in 
Southern  Japan,  had  joined  their 
forces  to  dislodge  the  hateful  Toku- 
gawas.  When  they  were  victorious, 
the  Emperor  did  as  his  futhers  had 
always  done  in  such  circuinstances, 
he  put  all  actual  power  in  th(^  hands 
of  tlie  HUcceHsful  hide,  and  in  the 
keeping  of  this  Sat-cho  combination 
it  has  reniuincd  to  tliis  day.  The 
Hoyal  Jlon.so  Hlill  romains  only  the 
ent])len)  of  authority  while  the  «am- 
iirai  pilots  tlio  nation  now  as  he  has 
done  for  centuries  past. 
'•  The  KuiiHiror  iniiy  be  (toiiHidered 
t<»  huvii  put  the  gov«'rnirMiiit  in  ti-uMt 
in  thn   IimihIh  of  lliii  iinliticul  club, 


and  it  is  this  small  "  ring"  of  bold, 
ambitious,  progressive  men  working 
under  the  sacred  aegis  of  the  Em- 
porer's  name  that  has  reared  that 
wonderful  spectacle  of  a  westeraized 
land.  They  noticed  that  in  the  Oc- 
cident nations  were  respected  ac- 
cording to  their  strength  and  dis- 
play :  their  armies  and  navies,  their 
arsenals  and  depots  of  supplies,  the 
magnificence  of  their  public  build- 
ings, the  lavish  state  of  high  func- 
tionaries. Haughty  of  their  lineage, 
and  proud  of  their  independence  un- 
broken through  twenty  centuries, 
they  determined  to  put  their  island 
home  in  the  march  of  progress.  Im- 
mediately European  and  American 
naval  and  military  instructors,  en- 
gineers, architects,  agriculturists, 
miners,  scientists,  physicians,  sur- 
geons, legal  experts,  linguists,  college  professors, 
school  teachers  and  specialists  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  and  department  of  government  were  hur- 
ried over  on  comfortable  stipends  to  lead  these  un- 
trained feet  into  new  paths. 

In  a  few  years  the  vision  of  a  revivified  and  trans- 
formed Japan  shone  upon  the  world.  But  true  to 
their  instincts  this  band  of  reformers  rode  on  with 
Napoleonic  contempt  for  the  popular  will.  Slight 
condescension  was  shown  at  first  to  the  wishes  of  the 
submerged  nine-tenths.  But  these  mudsills  of  soci- 
ety were  not  passive.  In  a  time  of  reform  their  very 
numbers  and  weight  of  wealth  demanded  the  sweep- 
ing away  of  caste  badges.  Voting  qualifications  were 
based  on  property  rather  than  on  grades  of  society. 
There  was  a  general  commingling  of  members  of  the 
two  great  divisions  in  business  and  professional  and 
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PRINCE    ARISUGAWA, 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Japanese  Army.        * 

industrial  walks.  Legally  commoners  were  admitted 
to  the  race  for  all  political  emoluments ;  but  the 
force  of  custom  and  tradition  reserved  all  the  higher 
prizes  for  their  old  masters.  In  the  end  that  hap- 
pened with  the  Japanese  "ring"  which  happens  to 
all  rings  :  it  got  too  large  to  sustain  its  own  weight. 
An  active  young  man  fired  with  zeal  would  gather  a 
coterie  about  himself,  and  by  the  aid  of  their  shouts 
fill  the  air  with  the  demands  for  certain  measures  to 
be  granted.  The  shrewd  heads  of  the  governing  cor- 
poration would  see  it  was  easier  and  wiser  to  silence 
attacks  than  to  meet  them.  They  would  invite  the 
critic  to  enter,  and  his  following  would  melt  back  into 
the  bosom  of  the  mass.  As  the  members  within  the 
charmed  i)recincts  increased,  rivalry  broke  out. 
Safety  called  for  concert  of  action,  and  so  disaffected 
chiefs  would  either  fall  out  or  be  driven  out.  They 
would  ff^riri  recruits  among  the  small  fraction  of  the 
p<;ople  wlio  had  politi(;al  privileges,  and  urge  new 
1)1  ans  of  relief,  which  in  time  would  gain  a  respect- 
ful hearing  from  th(;  ruling  element  by  mere  moinen- 
tum  of  an  aroused  public  oi>inion.  Con(;essi()n  after 
c<^jnceHHion  would  Ix;  made  at  the  insistence  of  th<5se 
captains  of  i»oliticH  backed  by  men  from  both  of  the 


PRINCE    KOMATSU, 

Major-General  of  the  Army. 

old  castes,  though  they  themselves  were  almost  with- 
out exception  from  the  gentry  class.  Local  organi- 
zation, city  government,  provincial  assemblies  were 
discussed  and  steps  taken  for  improvement.  Finally 
the  goal  seemed  to  be  won  in  the  pledge  exacted  for 
constitutional  and  representative  government  for  the 
nation. 

In  the  arena  of  parliament  the  relative  strength  of 
the  combatants  could  for  the  first  time  be  accurately 
gauged,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  government 
stood  on  one  side  and  the  masses  of  the  people  on  the 
other.  The  ruling  coterie  had  so  far  lost  influence 
that  they  no  longer  led  a  caste  even,  but  represented 
only  themselves,  the  official  class  under  them  and 
their  immediate  adherents.  Their  brethren  had  de- 
serted them  in  shoals  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  formerly  despised  heimin  on  the  opposite  side. 
Though  the  expression  of  the  popular  will  was  clog- 
ged by  withholding  the  right  of  suffrage  from  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  men,  yet  there  was  no  mistak- 
ing where  the  preference  of  the  vast  majority  lay. 
It  was  a  battlo  Iv.'tween  the  people  and  a  co-optative 
corporation  intrenched  behind  His  Sacred  Majesty 
Tenshi  Sama,  the  God  of  Heaven.    The  popular  ral- 
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lying  cry  of  the  first  campaign  was  the  reduction  of 
expenses  by  cutting  off  supernumerary  offices  and 
scaling  down  all  salaries.  Not  getting  this  and  other 
reforms  •immediately  the  leaders-,  declared  nothmg 
could  be  hoped  for  from  the  "old  ring  rule,"  and 
made  all  things  subsidiary  to  the  question  of  ousting 
the  cabinet.  They  raised  an  issue  of  a  point  of  con- 
stitutional construction  :  to  make  the  ministry  re- 
responsible  to  the  parliament  instead  of  to  the  Em- 
peror. On  this  line  they  still  seek  to  embarrass  and 
discredit  the  cabinet  on  every  measure — even  good 
ones  if  coming  from  that  source.  Time  and  again  have 
they  been  checked  by  imperial  dissolution,  bu,t  with 
unflinching  courage  have  they  appealed  to  the  voters, 
and  with  undimmed  confidence  and  increased  ma- 
jority have  they  been  returned.  Down  deeper  than 
a  mere  matter  of  interpretation  is  perhaps  their  desire 
to  seize  the  throttle  valve,  and  "slow  up"  in  the 
rapid  rush  after  "  Western  civilization."  Their  opin- 
ion was  never  asked  as  to  whether  they  wanted  this 
re-creative  process,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  only 
the  pace  they  object  to  and  not  the  path.  There  are 
no  signs  of  a  desire  to  retrograde,  but  there  have  long 
been  plain  symptoms  of  discontent  among  them  at 
seeing  the  upper  ranks  of  officialdom  living  from  the 
public  treasury  in  the  costly,  complicated  way  of  the 
West,  while  the  bulk  of  the  people  jog  on  in  the  sim- 
ple, inexpensive  manner  of  their  fathers.  They  know, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  thick  layers  at  the  bottom  have 
tasted  but  little  of  this  fresh  life  and  that  all  the 
improvement  has  been  on  the  surface,  and  the  upper 
surface  at  that.  It  has  been  a  contest  between  the 
radical  few  and  the  conservative  many. 

In  this  long  struggle  between  an  honest,  brilliant 
organized  oligarchy,  and  the  fast  rising  tide  of  de- 
mocracy, only  men  of  superior  gifts  could  forge  to 
the  front.  Of  these  none  stands  higher  in  interest,  in 
natural  ability  and  in  importance  than  Count  Hiro- 
bumi  Ito  now  Minister-President  of  State,  or  Prime 
Minister.  He  not  only  rises  above  his  colleagues,  but 
overshadows  his  great  antagonists  of  the  popular 
party.  He  is  the  actual  head  of  the  empire,  and  has 
held  her  destinies  in  his  hands  for  years.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  all-round  men  in  Japanese  politics,  if  not 
in  the  world.  The  nearest  approach  to  his  type  in 
American  history  is  perhaps  Alexander  Hamilton, 
though  Hamilton  does  not  fill  one-tenth  the  imi)ortant 
place  in  American  development  that  Ito  does  in 
Jaj)anese  development.  Born  of  a  Samurai  family 
he  entered  on  a  public  course  through  the  patronage 
of  his  feudal  master,  the  lord  of  Yamaguchi,  in 
Southern  Jappn.  Curious  to  know  soiiK'thing  of  the 
strange  western  land  of  which  Perry  had  given  a 
gliinpHo,  he  determined  to  visit  it,  and  as  a  prepara- 
tion he  studitMl  lOiiglish  at  Nagasaki  and  thru  traveled 
in  Europe  rather  extensively.  It  is  jn-obable  that  this 
trip,  taken  at  an  early  age,  wlu'ii  tho  mind  issuHcepti- 
l)lo  to  iiifliMMiMw,  shovviMl  liini  in  what  Tiiat«>rial  ways 
other  hinds  were  ho  far  ahead  of  his  own  beloved 
hotrM^  His  exp<'rien(Mt  jirid  linguistic  Mttainments 
U\,Uu\  him  to  act  HH  interpreter  to  the  Kinpcror  when 
forffign  repreHeiitativeH  first  received  an  aiidieiure.  His 
cloie  obnervation  and  comprehenHJve  Murvey  of  Occi- 


dental affairs  began  to  ripen  into  fruit  when  he  as- 
sisted in  the  modification  of  the  civil  and  military 
service  of  Japan  and  undertook  the  duties  of  a  pro- 
vincial governor.  At  one  time  he  acted  as  judge. 
When  in  the  Home  Office,  he  was  instrumental  in 
getting  the  first  railway  built  in  the  Far  East,  that 
between  Tokio  and  Yokohama.  Afterward  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Finance  Department. 

He  has  also  been  successful  in  diplomatic  fields. 
In  1871  he  came  to  America  as  assistant  ambassador 
with  Prince  Iwakura  on  a  mission  for  the  revision 
of  treaties,  and  in  San  Francisco  delivered  a  speech 
in  English  that  received  the  warm  ovations  of  his 
American  hearers.  Soon  after,  his  well-balanced 
judgment  was  exerted  to  keep  Japan  from  dispatch- 
ing an  expedition  to  Corea.  It  was  only  natural  that 
a  man  of  so  many  parts,  of  such  poise  of  mind,  of 
such  breadth  of  knowledge,  should  be  the  father  of 
the  Japanese  constitution.  Officially  he  made  a  tour 
of  Europe  and  conferred  with  the  men  who  knew 
the  actual  workings  of  the  chief  European  constitu- 
tions, before  making  even  a  rough  draft. 


COUNT  HIROnUMI   ITO, 
Prime  Minister  of  Jai>tin. 

His  skill  in  management,  his  rare  administrative 
tah^nts.  his  i)owers  of  organization,  havt*  tnatle  hiiu 
invaluable  from  the  beginning  of  this  *•  wt»sten»ii- 
ing"  movement,  and  filially  put  him  at  the  v«"r>' 
head  of  it.  So  receptive  does  he  seem  ti>  new  idena. 
so  evenly  adjnsttMl  are  his  gifts,  that  it  wjw  contt- 
dently  believe«l  by  matiy  that  h«>  would  vohmtarily 
resign  from  ins  prond  position  and  usher  in  the  em 
of  governmtMit  by  cal»ini»t  renponsihlt*  tt»  itarliaineiii. 
Perhaps  this  is  tl»e  fatal  blemish  in  his  chnracter  -« 
fear  to  trust  the  people.  Ihit  it  in  fortunute  for 
.Fapan,  nince  foreign  c»»niplicHtlons  have  t»ni*utHl.  thiki 
(his  strong  hand  is  at  the  h«<Im 
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On  the  popular  side,  with  all  the  serenity  of  a 
prophet  of  truth,  stands  the  venerable  Count  Itagaki, 
the  apostle  of  freedom  in  the  Orient.  With  all  the 
strength  and  skill  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  he  expounds 
great  principles  of  human  rights.  He  is  by  birth  of 
the  samurai — the  gentry  class,  and  stood  high  in  the 
favor  of  the  leaders.  But  a  voice  within  him  kept 
calling  him  to  be  a  guide  for  the  multitude,  and  he 
broke  from  his  associates,  and  began  the  fight 
for  constitutional  government.  Ceaseless  agitation 
was  his  method,  and  he  spent  his  days  going  from 
town  to  town  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses. 
He  banded  3^oung  men  into  clubs  and  built  up  the 
Jiyu-to  or  Radical  party,  the  greatest  party  in  Japan, 
of  which  he  has  remained  the  undisputed  leader. 
The  career  of  politics  is  beset  with  mortal  dangers  in 
Japan.  Freedom  of  public  speech  is  neither  granted 
by  the  government  nor  always  allowed  by  partisans 
of  the  other  side.  At  Nagoya  once  he  defied  a  mob 
with  ringing  voice  as  he  cried  out,  "  I  may  die,  but 
the  principle  of  freedom  never  dies."  Every  political 
orator  in  Jap  m  is  liable  at  any  moment  of  his  speech 
to  be  called  down  by  the  police  censors  if  he  utters 
any  inflammatory  sentiments.  Itagaki  has  run  this 
gauntlet  for  years,  and  enforced  his  views  through- 
out the  empire,  rarely  giving  any  occasion  for  an  in- 
terruption by  these  watchful  guardians.  The  task 
he  had  set  for  himself  was  a  most  difficult  one.  He 
had  to  teach  his  followers  the  very  elements  of  genu- 
ine politics.  He  had  to  hammer  it  into  them  that  a 
political  party  must  be  based  on  principle  and  not  on 
persons.  To  this  day  Japanese  parties  are  still  largely 
a  faction  to  elevate  a  favorite  hero.  Unfortunately 
Itagaki  has  been  crippled  in  his  high  aims  by  lack  of 
means,  and  he  has  often  only  been  kept  in  the  leader- 
ship by  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  admirers. 

Next  in  importance  to  Itagaki  on  the  popular  side, 
but  treading  an  independent  path,  is  Count  Okuma, 
who  was  also  originally  of  the  upx)er  strata.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  friend  and  ally  of  Count  Ito,  and 
was  rapidly  advanced  to  the  next  highest  post  in  the 
government,  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  Here 
he  came  near  to  making  himself  the  idol  of  the  coun- 
try. He  was  within  an  inch  of  successful  revision  of 
the  treaties — the  chief  bone  of  contention  in  Japan- 
ese politics  for  years  past — when  some  envious  col- 
league cast  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  hot  denuncia- 
tion of  Okuma's  plan  as  a  base  compromise  of  a  great 
nation's  dignity  called  out  a  stonn  of  public  wrath. 
Negotiations  had  to  be  broken  off,  and  Okuma  was 
forced  to  I'etire.  In  the  wild  excitenujiit,  as  Okuma 
was  driving  along  the  streets,  a  hair-brained  youth 
threw  a  bomb  into  his  carriage  and  shattered  his  leg 
so  ttat  it  had  to  be  amputated.  lie  gradually 
drifted  t<jward  th(;  opposition  ranks,  and  finally  his 
connection  with  the  old  clan  {fovernment  was  severed 
by  lnii)enal  ordf;r.  He  built  up  the  second  gn^at 
party  of  JajKin,  tlie  Kaishin-tu,  Lib(iral  jjurt}',  and 
oj>f;nly  and  proudly  avowed  his  enmity  to  the  "  ring" 
and  led  his  army  into  the  battle  for  making  the  cabi- 
net rt!H\)(mHi])](',  to  i)arliaTn(!nt. 

Oknma  ih  one  of  the  boldewt,  Hhrewdest  i)oliti(nanH 


in  Japan.  In  philosophical  grasp  of  great  principles 
he  is  inferior  to  Itagaki,  but  he  is  ahead  in  handling  a 
caucus  or  convention,  or  directing  the  fight  on  the 
floor  of  parliament  from  his  study — for  it  is  consid- 
ered unworthy  of  a  great  leader  to  have  a  seat  in  that 
body.  At  one  time  these  two  were  yoked  harmoni- 
ously together  in  their  common  purpose,  but  lately 
the  demon  of  rivalry  has  set  them  to  pulling  against 
each  other,  so  that  the  foe  of  both  has  sometimes 
won  by  playing  on  their  weaker  passions. 


COUNT  OKUMA, 
Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Besides  these  two  parties,  whose  combined  numbers 
contain  over  a  majority  of  the  whole  lower  house, 
there  are  several  smaller  aggregations  that  are 
scarcely  more  than  loosely  joined  clubs,  or  personal 
coteries.  But  so  bitter  has  feeling  become  that 
nearly  all  those  will  be  found  sternly  in  the  opposi- 
tion on  any  test  question. 

To  contend  with  these  overwhelming  odds,  Prime 
Minister  Ito  has  all  the  official  class.  His  immediate 
cabinet,  composed  of  veterans  and  active  young 
brigadiers,  is  arranged  as  follows  : 

Count  Saigo,  Naval  Department. 

Count  Inouye,  Home  Affairs. 

Viscount  Enomoto,  Commerce  and  Agriculture. 

Count  Oyama,  War. 

Mr,  Mutsu,  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Watanabe,  Finance. 

Mr.  Gi  Inouye,  Education. 

Mr.  Yoshikawa,  Justice. 

Count  Kuroda,  C\)nimunications. 

Of  these,  Inouye,  Saigo,  Enomoto  and  Oyama  can 
look  back  over  a  long  record  of  various  posts  held. 
Most  of  the  otlKM-H  have  only  very  lately  won  their 
portfolios.  If  any  man  is  to  bo  regarded  as  second  to 
Ito,  it  is  Inouye.     He  has  followed  the  same  general 
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course  of  advancement  as  Ito,  but  has  clone  his  best 
work  in  diplomacy.  Several  times  he  has  been  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  and  especially  has  his  tact 
been  helpful  in  complications  \Yith  Corea.  Saigo 
and  Oyama  are  examples  of  how  the  sword  reaps 
political  honors  in  Japan  as  well  as  in  America. 
Both  carved  their  fortunes  with  this  weapon.     Saigo 


COUNT  SAIGO, 
Minister  for  the  Navy. 

made  his  first  stroke  of  luck  in  the  expedition  to  the 
island  of  Formosa  twenty  years  ago,  while  both  he 
and  Oyama  forced  recognition  by  their  valor  in  the 
civil  war  of  Southern  Japan  in  1877,  against  Saigo's 
brother. 

A  glance  at  the  life  of  Enomoto  will  throw  a  side- 
light on  the  caucus  method  of  government  and  illus- 
trate how  the  managers  are  accustomed  to  strengtlien 
themselves  and  shift  the  prizes  from  one  to  another. 
Enomoto  was  a  vassal  of  the  Tokugavva,  and  made 
the  last  stand  for  his  master.  Instead  of  being  hope- 
lessly disqualified,  he  got  a  foothold  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  officialdom,  and  has  in  turn  picked  the  fol- 
lowing plums : 

Official  in  the  Colonization  Department, 

Vice- Admiral  of  the  Navy, 

Ambassador  to  Russia, 

Vice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

Minister  for  the  Navy, 

Second  Official  in  the  Household  Department, 

AinbasHador  to  China, 

Minister  for  (Communications, 

Mitiister  for  Education, 

Member  of  Privy  Council, 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affair?*, 
and   now   MiniHtiir  for  (^onimnco   and  Agriculture. 
ThiH  in  ratiier  u  typic^al  than  an  «'Xceptional  career 
for  a  Jay)aiieMii  Htat^'Hrnaii. 


A  word  as  to  Mr.  Mutsu  will  recall  how  popular  a 
representative  he  was  in  Washington  some  five  years 
ago.  He  then  went  to  Japan  and  has  made  a  name 
for  himself  by  his  brightness  and  versatility. 

For  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  government  on  the 
field,  the  most  noted  soldier  Japan  has  is  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  or  more  technically  is  Chief  of  Staff.  Prince 
Arisugawa  received  practical  training  on  the  only 
two  occasions  in  his  life  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
do  so  under  the  Japanese  flag — the  Revolution  of 
1868  and  the  civil  war  of  1877,  in  both  of  which  he 
led  the  Imperial  army  with  signal  ability. 

But  the  man  who  officially  stands  the  nearest  to  the 
Emperor  now  is  Count  Yamagata,  the  president 
of  the  Privy  Council,  a  body  of  experienced  men  of 
affairs,  who  are  specially  deputed  to  advise  the  Em- 
peror on  all  questions  that  come  up  to  him  for  final 
decision.  He  has  also  climbed  the  ladder  through  his 
qualities  as  a  soldier. 


\  /    \- 

VISCOUNT    ENOMOTO, 
Minister  for  Cimunerce  and  Agriculture. 

In  the  course  of  developmt'ut  of  Jajwinese  ix>litic8 
since  the  revolution  of  1863,  the  old  crystallized  caste 
distinctions  of  SmiiKrai  'diu\  heiniin  have  disapiH'artnl, 
but  out  of  this  antagonism  gradually  grew  the  strug- 
gle between  a  clan  combination  on  one  side,  and  the 
masses  of  the  people  on  the  other.  With  tlit»  intnv- 
duction  of  representative  institutions  for  tlie  nation, 
the  *'  ring"  budded  into  the  Adininistratii»n.  and  the 
juirliamentary  agcuits  of  tht>  ])eople  Inn-anu*  th»*  (>i»|h> 
Hiti<tn.  Although,  as  has  lH<t>u  said,  the  Radicals  and 
Liberals  and  Itvsst'r  associatiojjs  are  consumtnl  with  a 
foolish  jealousy  of  each  otlitu*.  yet  none  i"an  outdo 
another  in  hostility  tt>  th»»  gov»Tnment,  'VUo  gov- 
crnnn'nt  iiav»(  virtually  ni»  party  at  their  Iku'W.  only 
oftlriald(»ni.  Thrir  solr  cliiu-k  t>n  the  virtori*»u««  Ojv- 
position  has  l>r«<n  tht^  threat  of  onl»»ring  a  now  eUn'tioiu 
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Some  half  a  dozen  dissolutions  of  the  Diet  that  they 
have  felt  impelled  to  ask  the  Emperor  to  issue  in  less 
than  four  years  will  give  an  idea  of  the  dire  straits 
they  have  been  in  all  along. 

When  it  was  necessary  to  order  the  last  dissolution 
in  June  of  this  year,  they  could  muster  hardly  a  hand- 
ful of  voters  and  they  knew  these  would  be  lost  at 
the  coming  election  in  August.  BafiSed,  beaten, 
routed,  they  could  find  a  refuge  in  the  rife  jingoism 
of  the  time.  They  found  a  smooth  glide  way  down 
hill  in  this  direction  because  all  the  Opposition  would 
be  hand  and  glove  with  them  for  once.  So  hot  has 
the  war  fever  become  that  their  bitterest  opponents, 
Itagaki,  Okuma  and  others  have  indorsed  the  govern- 
ment in  this  Corean  matter. 

Japan's  diplomatic  claim  on  Corea  is  shadov/y. 
High  authority  holds  Corea  is  as  much  a  part  of 
China  as  Maine  is  of  the  United  States.  J  apan's  in- 
terest in  Corea  up  to  a  few  years  ago  was  mostly  a 
sentimental  tradition.  Her  relations  with  that  land 
reach  back  to  the  dark  ages  when  the  Japanese  Em- 
press Jingo  is  said  to  have  marshaled  her  hosts  on 
Corean  soil.  We  tread  more  substantial  ground  in 
the  seventeenth  century  when  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi, 
the  greatest  man  in  Japanese  history,  after  years 
of  bloody  .warfare  in  reducing  stubborn  Japanese 
barons  to  his  sway,  devastated  Corea  with  a  large 


force  for  four  or  five  years.  His  successor,  leyasu, 
the  cunning  intriguer  and  long-headed  organizer, 
withdrew  his  subjects  from  the  *'  hermit  peninsula," 
and  busied  himself  contriving  how  to  cut  off  Japan 
from  the  outside  world.    All  intercourse  in  a  man- 


MR.    TTANABTTRA, 
Of  the  Department  of  Horn«r  A  flairs. 


From  photograph  by  Bell,  Washington,  D.  C. 
MR.   MUTSU, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

ner  ceased  till  during  the  past  third  of  a  century 
when  Japanese  have  boasted  how  they  entered  the 
seclusiveness  of  Corea  just  as  Ameiicans  had  de- 
stroyed the  seclusiveness  of  Japan.  With  this  re- 
vival of  the  historic  interest,  the  ancient  spirit  of 
invasion  again  came  uppermost,  and  even  Ito's  great 
personality  could  barely  keep  hot-headed  warriors  in 
the  early  seventies  from  sailing  away  to  Corean 
coasts.  The  martial  flames  mounted  higher  till  in 
1876-77  Takamori  Saigo,  brother  of  the  present  Min- 
ister for  the  Navy,  headed  a  rebellion,  when  the 
authorities  would  not  lead  a  filibustering  foray 
against  their  near  neighbor.  The  nation  was  con- 
siderably disturbed  at  the  vigor  of  the  malcontents 
before  they  were  subdued  and  Saigo  beheaded.  But 
of  late  Japan's  interests  in  Corea  have  become  more 
material.  A  thriving  trade  has  sprung  up  between 
the  two.  Privileges  have  been  granted,  depots  es- 
tablished and  warehouses  built.  The  foreign  com- 
merce of  Corea  passes  largely  through  the  hands  of 
Japanese  merchants.  Her  motive  for  interfering  in 
the  complications  of  Corea  is  neither  sentimental  nor 
philanthropical,  but  merely  selfish.  She  urges  as  a 
Btratcgic^al  consideration  also  that  her  own  safety  de- 
mands that  no  aggroRsive  j)ower  like  Russia  should 
be  allowed  to  get  control  over  this  point  of  land. 
She  and  China  entered  into  an  agreement  less  than 
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a  dozen  years  ago  that  neither  would  make  any  im- 
portant move  in  Corean  affairs  without  the  consent 
of  the  other — a  virtual  guarantee  of  Corean  independ- 
ence. The  relations  between  Chiwa  and  Japan  with 
regard  to  Corea  have  been  several  times  before  this 
badly  strained  and  yet  in  spite  of  all  arguments  based 
on  national  interests  and  national  pride,  the  matter 
has  been  adjusted  without  rupturing  international 
courtesy. 

There  is  another  source  to  heat  the  fever  of  Japan- 
ese patriotism  now, — the  revision  of  the  treaties. 
Foreigners  in  Japan  are  not  amenable  to  Japanese 
courts.  The  Japanese  feel  this  provision  of  the 
treaties  as  a  reproach  against  themselves,  and  the 
government  has  vainly  tried  to  get  a  modification  of 
this  clause,  but  the  jingoism  of  the  people  demands 
the  repeal  of  it.  Japan  knows  that  a  successful 
foreign  war  would  give  her  such  a  prestige  that  she 
could  safely  abolish  this  hateful  privilege  and  step  at 
once  into  the  full  comity  of  the  nations  of  the  West. 
An  ultimatum  to  this  effect  was  put  forth  by  Japan 
after  this  article  had  been  written. 


But  if  this  contest  is  provoked  for  display  abroad, 
and  effect  at  home,  a  more  thoughtful  people  would 
have  hesitated  before  pitting  themselves  against  such 
fearful  odds.  China  can  afford  to  wear  out  her  little 
adversary  in  the  game  of  death.  The  Japanese  affect 
to  despise  the  Chinaman  as  stupid  and  wooden- 
headed,  but  many  liberal-minded  foreigners  who 
know  both,  unqualifiedly  give  the  palm  of  superiority 
to  the  Chinaman.  In  solidity  of  character,  in  busi- 
ness sagacity  and  honor,  he  is  far  ahead.  The  Japan- 
ese merchant  has  a  most  unsavory  reputation  as  be- 
ing flighty  and  tricky.  Nor  are  the  Chinese  standing 
still,  though  it  is  probably  a  world  belief  that  they  are. 
They  advance,  but  it  is  a  slow  advance.  They  build 
as  highly  approved  modern  men-of-war  as  any  in 
Japan  or  elsewhere.  Their  courage  in  facing  death, 
it  is  well  known,  amounts  to  stolidity.  China  has  a 
fleet  equal  to,  Japan's,  an  army  several  times  larger, 
and  a  population  ten  times  as  great.  What  but  the 
desperation  of  the  Japanese  Government  or  the  fa- 
natical jingoism  of  the  people  would  embark  on  such 
a  perilous  venture  ? 


THE  NEW  HAWAIIAN    CONSTITUTION, 


BY   ALBERT   SHAW. 


THE  new  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii, 
which  was  impressively  proclaimed  at  Hono- 
lulu on  July  4  as  the  organic  law  of  the  Islands,  is  a 
document  whose  provisions  evince  statesmanship  of  a 
high  order.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were 
many  and  serious.  Monarchy  in  Hawaii  had  con- 
ducted itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  no  longer  de- 
sirable or  feasible.  Its  overthrow  meant  inevitably 
the  establishment  of  republican  institutions  derived 
in  the  main  from  those  of  the  United  States.  It  had 
been  hoped  by  the  dominant  element  that  prompt 
annexation  to  the  United  States  might  be  secured 
with  some  such  government  as  exists  in  our  terri- 
tories. But  the  repulse  at  Washington  of  annexation 
overtures  left  no  other  acceptable  alternative  but  the 
formation  of  an  independent  republic. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  democratic  repre- 
sentative institutions  in  tlie  Sandwich  Islands  lies  in 
the  fact  tiiat  tlie  great  mass  uf  tlie  laboring  popula- 
tion is  unfit  for  any  share  in  the  responsible  political 
life  of  tlie  comniuuity.  Tlioiisands  of  Cliiiiost*  and 
Japanese  co(jlies  are  at  work  upon  the  sugar  (Uanta- 
tions,  and  the  element  of  extremely  ignorant  Portu- 
guese laboHTH  is  a  largo  one.  [''iirthoniiort^  many  of 
the  native  ilawaiians  tiiemselvcs  are  wlioUy  uiu-ipial 
to  any  intelligent  use  of  the  ))ullot.  The  greattJHt  care 
liuH  been  takon  by  llic  fniiiierHof  llin  new  constitution 
to  fix  Hiicli  liiuitationH  upon  the  cm  rci.se  of  the  eUurt- 
ive  fninchlMo  m  h\ui\\  make  it  reaMonably  ct^rtain  that 
Tiawaii  will  ])e  ruled  by  itH  roHponHible  und  iiitillig«tnt 


classes.  On  the  other  hand,  these  restrictions  are  not 
so  severe  or  arbitrary  as  to  cast  the  reproach  upon  the 
constitution-makers  of  having  attempted  to  set  up  an 
aristocratic  or  oligarchical  government. 

The  legislature  is  divided  into  two  branches,  a  Sen- 
ate and  a  House  of  Representatives.  Male  citizens 
twenty  years  of  age  who  can  fluently  speak,  read  and 
write  either  the  English  or  the  Hawaiian  language 
are  entitled  to  vote  for  representatives.  Tliis  provis- 
ion is  intended  to  include  all  the  native  Ha vvaiiim  men 
who  have  attained  an  ordinary  education,  and  all  of 
the  American  and  English  residents  who  form  the  in- 
fluential part  of  the  non-Hawaiian  population.  There 
are  also  admitted  to  the  franchise  i)erson8  having 
special  letters  of  denization  entitling  them  to  all  the 
privileges  of  Hawaiian  citizenship  without  requiring 
them  to  renounce  allegiance  to  their  native  govern- 
ment. Thus  many  of  the  American  residents  of  the 
Sandvvicli  Islands  liold  such  lettei-s.  They  retain  their 
status  as  American  citizens,  but  are  acct>rdt»d  the 
privilege  of  j)articipatiiui  in  Hawaiian  atTaii's  by 
virtue  of  actual  resilience  and  of  a  support  iliiring 
such  residt^nce  of  the  government  and  institutions  of 
the  Islands.  T*rovisit>n  is  made  by  the  new  ci»nstitu- 
tion  for  the  l>estowal  of  such  sptvial  letters  of  ilenuai- 
tion  by  l\\o  Kxecutiv»»  Council.  Hut  there  is  reitson 
to  suppose  that  th»*  prai'tict*  will  tentl  to  gradual  di»- 
use. 

Article  XVllI.,  ileallng  with  tlu»  question  of  nat- 
uralization iM  carefully  drawn,  and  haMi*»»veriU  )H>uitji 
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of  interest.  The  adoption  of  aliens  by  process  of  nat- 
nralization  is  placed  exclusively  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
applicant  for  citizenship  must  have  resided  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  at  least  two  years  ;  must  intend  to 
become  a  permanent  citizen ;  must  be  able  under- 
standingly  to  read,  write  and  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  must  be  able  intelligently  to  explain  in  his 
own  words  in  English  the  general  meaning  of  any 
portion  of  the  constitution  ;  must  come  from  a  coun- 
try which  has  express  treaty  stipulations  with  Hawaii 
on  the  subject  of  naturalization  ;  must  be  of  good 
moral  character  and  record  ;  must  be  engaged  in  some 
lawful  employment  or  have  other  lawful  means  of  sup- 
port ;  must  be  the  owner  of  property  in  Hawaii  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  dollars  value,  above  all  incum- 
brances ;  must  take  a  prescribed  oath  in  which  he 
abjures  allegiance  to  his  former  government,  and  in 
accepting  Hawaiian  allegiance  agrees  never  to  pro- 
mote a  m£)vement  for  the  restoration  of  monarchy. 
These  provisions  are  obviously  intended  to  prevent 
the  naturalization  of  any  large  number  of  Oriental 
laborers,  and  to  make  practically  certain  the  continu- 
ous evolution  of  an  English-speaking  community. 

The  qualifications  of  voters  for  members  of  the 
senate  are  the  same  as  these  for  representatives,  with 
the  important  addition  of  a  property  requirement. 
Every  man  who  is  registered  as  a  voter  for  senators 
must  either  be  in  receipt  of  a  money  income  of  six 
hundred  dollars  or  else  must  be  able  to  show  either 
that  he  possesses  real  estate  in  the  republic  worth 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  or  that  he  has  personal 
property  of  not  less  than  twice  that  amount.  This 
income  qualification  would  not  shut  out  the  energetic 
American  mechanic  who  may  be  domiciled  in  Hawaii, 
but  would  exclude  a  considerable  element  of  native 
Hawaiians  that  possess  the  educational  requisite 
which  admits  them  to  the  register  of  voters  for  rep- 
resentatives. The  constitution  provides  a  very  elab- 
orate and  detailed  article  upon  the  registration  of 
voters.  The  arrangements  are  well  devised,  and  the 
rights  of  qualified  voters  are  carefully  guarded. 

As  in  the  United  States,  the  powers  of  government 
are  distributed  to  three  distinct  branches  :  the  execu- 
tive, legislative  and  judical.  These  departments  are, 
however,  more  intimately  connected  at  several  points 
in  the  Hawaiian  constitution  than  in  our  own.  For 
example,  it  is  provided  that  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  (consisting  of  a  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  Minister  of  the  Interior,  a  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance and  an  Attorney-General)  shall  have  seats  in 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  members  of  those  bodies  exceptmg  the 
right  to  vote.  Furthermore,  it  is  provided  that  the 
Minister  of  Finance  shall  su})mit  to  the  Senateateach 
regular  legislative  session  the  appropriation  bills  for 
the  Hucc^^eding  biennial  pf^riod,  and  all  api)ropriation 
bills  or  measures  authorizing  a  pn]>lic  loan  must  be 
introduced  by  the  Ca>jinf;t  itself.  The  only  exception 
to  this  prr;viHion  is  a  permission  grantrsd  to  any  mem- 
ber to  inirodiute  a  bill  arrK^nding  tlie  approjiriation  for 
Halarien  «nd  payrolls.     The  practical  effect  of  this  will 


probably  be  to  have  all  revenue  measures,  as  well  as 
appropriation  bills,  originate  with  the  Executive  gov- 
ernment. The  arrangement  thus  devised  is  a  com- 
promise between  the  British  parliamentary  system 
and  the  American  Congressional  system,  and  its  oper- 
ation will  be  observed  with  no  little  interest  by  stu- 
dents of  political  and  legislative  science. 

Like  the  French  Republic,  that  of  Hawaii  intrusts 
the  choice  of  its  President  to  the  joint  action  of  the 
houses  of  the  legislature  rather  than  to  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people.  The  term  of  the  presidency  is  six 
years,  and  a  second  consecutive  term  is  denied.  The 
senators  are  elected  for  six  years,  and  the  representa- 
tives for  two.  Thus  the  Hawaiian  constitution 
actually  adopts  the  single  six-year  presidential  term 
which  political  reformers  of  all  parties  in  the  United 
States  are  advocating  as  a  remedy  for  some  of  our 
worst  evils.  The  Hawaiian  President's  power  with 
regard  to  vetoing  legislation  is  similar  to  that  con- 
ferred upon  our  own  President,  excepting  that  the 
Hawaiian  executive  may  veto  specific  items  in  appro- 
priation bills. 

Hawaii  is  a  small  country  and  its  two  legislative 
chambers  are  small.  The  constitution  provides  for 
fifteen  senators  and  fifteen  representatives.  There  is 
a  small  property  qualification  for  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives  and  a  larger  one  for  senators. 
A  representative  must  have  been  in  receipt  of  an 
income  of  six  hundred  dollars  or  must  own  property 
worth  a  thousand  dollars.  A  senator  must  be  a  prop- 
erty owner  to  the  extent  of  three  thousand  dollars,  or 
else  must  have  been  in  receipt  of  an  income  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars.  The  Islands  are  divided  into  six 
representative  districts,  three  of  which  are  entitled  to 
choose  three  representatives  each,  and  three  are 
allowed  two  representatives  each.  Cumulative  voting 
is  authorized  in  the  choice  of  representatives,  and 
each  voter  may  cast  a  ballot  for  as  many  men  as  his 
district  is  entitled  to,  or  may  cumulate  his  votes  for 
one  man,  or  divide  them.  For  instance,  in  a  district 
electing  three  members  the  voter  may  cast  one  vote 
each  for  three  men,  three  votes  for  one  man,  one  vote 
for  one  man  and  two  votes  for  another,  or  finally,  one 
and  a  half  votes  each  for  two  men.  The  entire  house  of 
representatives  is  to  be  re-elected  each  two  years  ;  but 
since  only  five  senators  are  to  be  chosen  at  each  bien- 
nial election  there  is  no  provision  for  cumulative 
voting  in  the  case  of  the  senators. 

The  senate's  special  prerogatives  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  United  States  Senate,  but  greater  in  some 
regards.  It  approves  the  president's  appointment  of 
members  of  the  cabinet  and  the  judiciary,  and  of  all 
diplomatic  and  consular  representatives.  In  the 
election  of  the  president,  for  which  purpose  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  sit  together,  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  the  successful  candidate  receive 
simply  a  majority  of  the  total  thirty  votes,  but  this 
majority  must  also  include  a  clear  majority  of  the 
senators.  The  members  of  th(>  cabinet  are  made  re- 
movable by  the  president  with  tlu;  consent  of  the 
senate.  Tlie  president  has  tlie  treaty-making  power, 
subject  to  the  senate's  ratification. 
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The  houses  of  the  legislature  are  not  made  the 
judge  of  the  qualification  of  their  members,  but  all 
contests  are  to  be  decided  by  the  supreme  court.  Each 
house  is  authorized  to  organize  itself  in  its  own  way 
and  to  choose  its  own  chairman.  A  quorum,  consist- 
ing of  a  majority  of  members,  is  entitled  to  do  ordi- 
nary business,  but  no  law  can  be  passed  without  the 
affirmative  vote  of  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
elected  members  of  each  house.  The  chairman  is  au- 
thorized to  count  the  number  of  members  present  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
quorum.  Thus  ex- Speaker  Reed's  famous  ruling  be- 
comes incorporated  in  the  organic  law  of  our  young 
sister  republic.  Regular  sessions  of  the  legislature 
are  to  be  biennial  and  are  to  have  a  duration  not  ex- 
ceeding ninety  days.  The  president  may  call  extra 
sessions,  or  may  prolong  a  regular  one  for  thirty  ad- 
ditional days.  Members  are  to  receive  for  each  ses- 
sion a  compensation  of  $400  and  mileage  fees.  The 
president  of  the  republic  is  to  be  paid  such  compensa- 
tion as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  au- 
thorize. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  new  Hawaiian 
constitution  is  a  body  entitled  the  Council  of  State. 
It  consists  of  fifteen  members,  five  of  whom  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  president  and  five  elected  by  each 
branch  of  the  legislature.  The  president  and  cabinet, 
constituting  the  executive  council,  may  at  any  time 
when  the  legislature  is  not  sitting  call  together  the 
council  of  state  for  special  advice,  and  in  times  of 
emergency  the  council  of  state  may  upon  request  of  the 
president  and  cabinet  appropriate  public  moneys,  thus 
acting  with  all  the  authority  of  the  supreme  law- 
making body.  The  minister  of  finance,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  required  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  appropriations  and  expenditures  to  the  legislature 
at  its  next  regular  session.  This  council  of  state  is 
only  appointed  for  the  two-year  period  from  the  end 
of  one  •  legislative  session  to  the  end  of  the  next  one. 
The  council  of  state,  sitting  with  the  members  of  the 
cabinet,  is  authorized  also  to  act  as  a  board  of  par- 
dons and  reprieves,  and  to  advise  the  president  at  his 
request.  In  fact,  for  all  matters  which  conceni  the 
welfare  of  the  state  the  president  is  entitled  to  ask 
advice  from  this  council.  Its  members  are  to  serve 
without  pay.  Any  one  reasonably  familiar  with  con- 
ditions in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  can  understand  the 
advantage  of  this  council,  ready  at  any  moment  of 
emerg<incy  or  special  necessity  to  support  the  ])resi- 
dent  and  cabinet  with  advice  and  with  the  nation's 
moral  as  well  as  legal  authority. 

Among  the  miscollanoouH  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution it  is  canjfiilly  provii^ed  that  all  existing  laws 
and  public  arrangements,  in(rluding  offices  and  ap- 
pointments to  office,  that  are  not  inconHisteiit  with 
the  constitution  are  to  remain  in  rfi\H't.  The  (rrown 
lands  are  to  be  deemed  tlie  projjeity  of  the  Hawaiian 
government.  From  tlie  Ix^ginning  of  the  ymr  IHlMlit 
is  forbidden  to  appiopriutn  any  pubJir  support  what- 
ever for  any  se<;turian,  denoniitiatioMul  or  piivatt* 
school,  or  any  scliool  not  niuln-  exclusn  t<  control  «»f 


the  government.  Lotteries  and  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  are  expressly  forbidden.  The  oath  which 
voters  as  well  as  jurors  and  public  officials  must  all 
take  makes  no  reference  to  past  political  action,  but 
requires  as  to  the  future  a  support  of  the  constitution, 
laws  and  government  of  the  republic  of  Hawaii,  and 
a  pledge  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  encourage  or 
assist  in  the  restoration  or  establishment  of  a  mon- 
archical form  of  government  in  the  Haw^aiian  Islands. 
Amendment?  to  the  constitution  can  be  made  by  the 
action  of  two  successive  legislatures,  the  final  action, 
however,  requiring  a  two -thirds  majority  vote  of  each 
house.  The  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  a 
judiciary  are  derived  in  general  from  the  United 
States  and  call  for  no  special  comment. 

General  elections  are  to  occur  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day in  September  in  odd  years,  and  regular  sessions 
of  the  legislature  are  to  open  on  the  third  Wednesday 
in  the  following  February.  It  is  specially  provided  in 
the  constitution  that  Sanf  ord  B.  Dole  shall  he  the  first 
president  and  shall  hold  his  seat  until  the  end  of  the 
year  1900.  It  is  also  specially  provided  that  the  house 
of  representatives  to  be  chosen  this  fall  shall  hold 
office  until  the  last  Wednesday  of  September,  1897, 
and  that  the  senators  now  to  be  chosen  shall  all  retain 
their  offices  until  the  general  election  of  1899,  after 
which  senators  shall  be  arranged  in  three  classes,  one- 
third  of  the  body  retiring  biennially. 

Npt  often  in  the  history  of  constitution-making  has 
a  document  of  this  character  been  more  firmly  and 
more  judiciously  adapted  to  the  precise  conditions 
under  w^hich  it  would  have  to  go  into  effect.  The 
advisory  council  of  the  provisional  government  is  ex- 
pressly continued  in  power  until  the  legislature  first 
convenes,  either  in  special  or  in  general  session,  and 
it  is  provided  that  until  that  time  this  advisory  coun- 
cil, sitting  together  with  the  president  and  his  cabinet, 
shall  be  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  authority  of 
the  law-making  body.  Thus,  although  the  promul- 
gation of  the  new  constitution  has  substituted  a 
government  of  fixed  and  permanent  character  for  one 
which  claimed  nothing  more  than  x^rovisional  and 
temporary  functions  and  authority,  there  is  no 
change  whatever  in  the  personnel  or  the  working 
system ;  and  unless  the  president  should  choose  to 
call  together  in  special  session  the  legislaturt*  wliich 
will  be  elected  this  fall,  the  provisional  government 
will  in  fact  continue  to  exercise  full  power  until  the 
regular  session  of  the  legislature  in  February,  1896. 

It  is  still  lu)i)ed  in  Hawaii  that  befort*  that  time 
some  agreement  for  union  with  the  Unite<l  States 
may  be  brought  about.  The  constitution  coutaius 
this  siguiticant  da  ^t>  on  th»»  ainutxatiou  qutvstimi  : 
"  The  president,  with  the  approval  i>f  tlie  cabinet,  is 
hereby  tvxpnvssly  authoriztnl  and  *mm powered  to  uiake 
a  treaty  of  political  or  ctnumeicial  uuion  lH>tw»'t»u  the 
rt4)ul)lic  of  Hawaii  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
subject  to  tluMatiticatiou  of  th»»  S«»nate."  WlirthiT 
or  not  tht»Hti  inlaiids  iu  th«'  Patitlc  hIu»uIiI  ever  UHonit» 
a  part  of  this  country,  thert«  can  l»t)  little  rt«4UKUi  to 
doubt  th(«  p«<riuanen(\v  «>f  thi'  ri«publicuu  luNtitutiuiiji 
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which  have  now  been  adopted.  All  questions  as  to 
the  claims  of  the  deposed  dynasty  being  now  finally 
disposed  of,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  matter  of 
annexation  should  not  be  approached  upon  its  own 
merits  by  our  government  at  Washington.  It  is 
probable  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  are  in  favor  of  ultimate  annexa- 


tion, and  the  obstacles  which  weighed  most  strongly 
with  President  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Gresham  in  their 
adverse  judgment  have  now  been  removed.  It  would 
therefore  involve  no  inconsistency  if  our  Department 
of  State  should  in  due  season  proceed  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  for  the  absorption  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a 
part  of  the  great  American  ReiJublic. 


NEW  IDEAS   IN  TAXATION. 


BY   HON.    F.    W.    HOLDER,   TREASURER  SOUTH    AUSTRALIA. 


AS  might  have  been  expected,  our  population,  con- 
sisting of  enterprising  and  adventurous  emi- 
grants from  many  lands  and  of  their  children,  and 
possessing  a  new  environment,  has  shown  favor  to 
many  new  ideas.    These  have  been  embodied  in  Aus- 
tralasian legislation,  or  are  candidates  for  inclusion. 
An  old  idea  in  taxation  found  notable  expression  in 
the  saying  that  the  best  tax  was  one  by  which  the 
goose  was  plucked  without  crying  out.   As  taxpayers 
have  grown  wiser  they  have  desired  to  know  how 
much  they  paid,  and  for  revenue  purposes  at  least 
indirect  taxation  has  gone  out  of  favor.  Stamp  duties 
and  income  tax  proposals  were  naturally  suggested, 
being  well-worn  methods  of  raising  revenue,   and 
duties  on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  were  also 
early  levied.     Neither  of  these,  however,  has  been 
regarded  as  a  tax  which  was  acceptable  except  as 
subsidiary  to  some  other  main  impost.     The  other 
chief  competitors  for  support  have  been  the  property 
or  wealth  tax  (being  an  impost  levied  on  the  net  value 
of  a  man's  belongings  after  deducting  his  debts),  and 
the  land  tax,  which  has  assumed  various  forms.   The 
property  tax  idea  came  from  America,  and  has  been 
tried  in  New  Zealand,  where  it  has  now  been  merged 
in  a  land  tax  on  a  graduated  scale.     The  land  tax  ap- 
peared in  legislation  first  in  Victoria  as  a  tax  on  acre- 
age with  certain  qualifications.     This  was  avowedly 
intended  to  burst  up  large  estates,  but  it  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted  that  it  has  not  accomplished  that 
result.     It  next  ai)pears,  in  1884,  in  South  Australian 
legislation,  together  with  a  form  of  income  tax.     In 
this  case  the  tax  was  levied  at  the  rate  of  one  half- 
penny x>er  x>ound  of  the  capital  value  of  all  land  with- 
out any  exemi>ted  mininmms  or  exceptions  whatever, 
but  without  taking  any  account  of  the  improvements 
thereon.   One  acre  of  bare  land,  therefore,  would  pay 
the  same  tax  as  an  acre  of  other  land  of  similar  qual- 
ity and  similarly  situated  covered  with  buildings  or 
otherwise   improved.      The  tax  was  on  the  "unim- 
proved value,"  and  remains  unaltered  now  after  ten 
yc/ATH'  exi)erience.     The  difference  between  a  tax  on 
area  and  one,  on  value  is  at  once  apparent  when  dif- 
ferent  claswjH  of  land  are   considered.       Each   foot 
frontage  of  a  city  bloc;k  worth  $500  a  foot  would  pay 


the  same  tax  as  five  acres  of  good  land  worth  $100  an 
acre,  or  as  100  acres  of  inferior  land  at  $5  per  acre. 
Unutilized  land  paying  as  much  tax  as  utilized  land, 
induced  utilization  rather  than  retarded  it,  as  a  tax 
levied  on  the  total  value  of  the  land  including 
improvements  would  have  done.  Perhaps  with  this 
scheme  began  the  record  of  new  ideas  in  taxation. 
Of  late  years  the  Single  Taxers  have,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  kept  their  views  before  the  public,  and 
have  stated  paradoxically  that  the  Single  Tax  is  not 
a  tax  at  all.  They  desire  a  tax  on  unimproved  land 
values  which  shall  absorb  what  they  call  the 
"  unearned  increment,"  and  which  shall  ultimately 
equal  the  full  *'  economic  rent."  The  revenue  from 
such  a  tax  would  be  so  large  as  to  allow  of  all  other 
taxes  being  dispensed  with.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
is  not  a  tax  on  the  ground,  that  it  simply  secures  for 
the  State  the  added  value  given  to  land  by  the  prog- 
ress of  settlement,  and  by  the  development  of  the 
country  owing  to  public  works,  and  otherwise.  The 
apostle  of  this  idea  is  Henry  George,  and  his  writings 
are  too  well  known  for  this  scheme  to  need  further 
comment  here. 

The  comprehensive  new  idea,  however,  which  has 
come  to  stay,  and  which  is  in  evidence  not  only  in 
this  part  of  the  world  but  also  elsewhere,  is  the 
principle  of  progression  or  graduation.  Most  old 
theories  of  taxation  required  that  any  levy  should  be 
proportionately  equal  upon  all,  so  that  if  one  man 
paid  so  much  another  with  twice  the  taxable  interest 
should  pay  twice  as  much.  The  new  theory  finds 
expression  in  the  formula,  "  Equality  of  sacrifice." 
While,  however,  the  theory  has  been  in  the  past 
equality  of  percentage,  the  germ  of  progression  has 
generally  been  present.  Take  any  tax  with  an 
exempt  minimum,  and  the  tax  is  a  progressive  one. 
For  instance,  the  South  Australian  income  tax  is 
levied  at  a  fixed  rate  on  all  incomes  after  the  first 
$1,000,  which  is  free.  An  income  of  $1,250  pays  the 
unit  of  taxation  on  each  pound  of  the  last  fifty  only, 
or  one-fifth  of  that  unit  on  every  pound  of  the  whole 
income.  An  income  of  $2,000  pays  one-half  the  unit 
on  each  pound  of  the  total.  An  income  of  $10,000  pays 
nine-tenths  of  the  unit  on  each  pound,  and  so  on. 
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This  is,  then,  clearly  in  practice  progressive  or  gradu- 
ated taxation,  and  has  all  along  been  recognized  as 
fair  and  equitable.  The  same  principle  has  been 
carried  further  in  New  Zealand,  Queensland  and  Vic- 
toria, where  progressive  duties  ranging  from  1  to  10 
per  cent. ,  according  to  the  value  of  the  estate,  are 
levied  on  the  property  of  deceased  persons.  Last 
year  similar  duties  were  imposed  in  South  Australia, 
but  the  levy  is  not  on  the  total  of  the  estate  left,  but 
on  the  value  of  the  property  succeeded  to,  so  that  the 
subdivision  of  estates  is  promoted  by  the  consequent 
decrease  of  tax  resulting  from  it. 

The  present  tendency  is  to  demand  that  this  pro- 
gressive principle  shall  be  applied  to  other  forms  of 
direct  taxation  also.  Tlie  arguments  used  to  support 
this  are  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  sum  may  be  fairly 
regarded  as  being  sufificient  to  provide  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  a  taxpayer  and  his  family,  that  beyond  this 
another  sum  may  provide  conveniences.  Still  a 
further  sum  yields  luxuries,  while  above  these  any 
additional  income  may  be  regarded  as  available  for 
accumulation.  This,  of  course,  deals  with  classes  of 
income  or  property,  and  not  with  individual  cases, 
which  must  vary  infinitely,  some  regarding  as  neces- 
saries what  others  would  class  as  superfluities.  As 
far  as  practicable  that  which  is  necessary  to  provide 
the  absolute  needs  of  life  should  be  free  of  taxation. 
The  conveniences  might  well  pay  a  percentage  to 
the  State,  but  not  so  much  as  the  fund  available  for 
luxuries,  and  the  residue  for  accumulation  could  bear 
in  fairness  a  still  heavier  impost.  There  is  no  equality 
of  sacrifice  in  one  man  out  of  his  bare  provision  for 
the  necessaries  of  life  contributing  the  same  percent- 
age as  another  man  pays  out  of  his  surplus  income. 
In  New  Zealand  the  progressive  principle  has  been 
applied  to  the  land  tax,  the  rate  varying  from  one- 
eighth  of  a  penny  per  pound  value  on  small  holdings 
to  one  penny  three  farthings  in  the  pound  value  on 
holdings  worth  $1,050,000.  Such  a  graduated  tax  was 
proposed  in  South  Australia  to  be  levied  on  the  unim- 
proved value  of  land  as  a  portion  of  the  policy  of  the 


Cockburn  Government,  at  the  general  elections  in 
1890.  It  has  since  then  been  constantly  discussed  in 
that  colony,  with  and  without  modifications,  taking 
utilization  and  other  matters  into  account ;  but,  so  far, 
no  act  has  been  passed  authorizing  its  collection. 
The  argument  is  used  that  a  large  holding  supports 
fewer  people,  returns  usually  less  produce,  and  con- 
tributes jess  to  the  common  good,  and  yields,  there- 
fore, less  in  taxation  than  if  it  were  subdivided,  and 
that  consequently  a  special  tax  should  be  paid  by  any 
owner  who  prefers  to  hold  liis  land  in  such  a  way. 
This  argument  is  in  addition  to  that  relating  to 
equality  of  sacrifice.  The  latest  proposals  before  the 
South  Australian  Parliament  were  to  levy  a  land  tax 
which,  with  the  existing  tax,would  have  been  one-half 
penny  in  the  pound  on  the  first  $25,000  unimproved 
value  of  all  land,  and  one  penny  in  the  pound  on  all  in 
excess  of  $25,000,  the  value  all  through  being, of  course, 
the  capital  value.  Also  that  absentees  should  pay  20 
per  cent,  more  than  resident  landholders  would  have 
to  do  for  similar  holdings.  With  this  was  coupled  an 
income  tax  which,  including  the  existing  tax,  would 
have  been  as  follows  :  The  first  $1,000  of  net  income 
in  all  cases  free  :  the  next  $4,000.  if  the  result  of  per- 
sonal exertion  or  salary,  fourpence  halfpenny  in  the 
pound  ;  or  if  from  property  or  investments,  ninepence 
in  the  pound  ;  on  all  incomes  over  $5,000,  sixpence  in 
the  pound  if  from  personal  exertion,  or  one  shilling  if 
from  property.  As  an  alternative  was  urged  a  prop- 
erty or  wealth  tax,  which  many  thought  should  also 
be  progressive.  The  proposals  for  the  land  and  in- 
come tax,  which  emanated  from  the  government, 
were  carried  in  the  Lower  House,  but  lost  in  the 
Legislative  Council.  Ultimately  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient was  adopted,  and  the  final  decision  stood  over 
for  a  year.  Such  is  the  position  to-day,  but  probably 
ere  this  year  shall  close  other  steps  will  have  been 
taken  in  more  colonies  than  one  regarding  increaseii 
taxation,  and  there  are  not  wanting  s^igns  that  pro- 
gressive or  graduated  taxation  is  gaining  favor,  if 
some  other  new  ideas  in  taxation  are  not. 
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DECLARATION   OF  THE   BIMETALLIST   MEMBERS  OF  THE 

GERMAN   SILVER  COMMISSION. 

[APPENDIX  TO  THE  RECORD  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  SESSION.] 
*  TRANSLATED  BY  E.  BENJ.  ANDREWS. 

[The  following  document,  no  part  of  which  has  heretofore  found  its  way  into  our  newspapers  or  into  any  English 
translation,  is  regarded  by  President  Andrews  as  one  of  the  most  telling  and  weighty  summaries  of  the  case  for 
bimetallism  that  has  ever  been  made.  Its  authors  are  German  authorities  and  scholars  of  high  standing  and  great 
learning,  and  it  will  have  many  points  of  interest  for  American  students  of  the  monetary  problem. — Editor  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews.] 


THE  -andersigned,  members  of  the  German  Silver 
Commission,  believe  themselves  compelled  to 
draw  from  the  course  of  the  commission's  proceed- 
ings the  following  conclusions : 

INCREASED  PURCHASING  POWER  OF  GOLD. 

I.  We  consider  it  proved  by  science  and  experience, 
and  partly,  in  fact,  by  the  admissions  of  prominent 
adh  rents  of  the  sole-gold  standard,  that  the  power 
of  gold  to  purchase  goods  has  risen  since  the  general 
extension  of  the  gold  standard  (1873),  is  still  rising 
to-day,  and  must  continue  to  rise. 

Our  grounds  for  this  belief  are  : 

1.  The  rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  that 
is,  the  general  fall  in  the  price  level  of  commodities, 
was  predicted  by  the  well-known  monetary  writers, 
Wolowski  and  Ernst  Seyd,  in  1868,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gold  standard.  Their  prophecy  was  re- 
peated later  by  E.  de  Laveleye  and  Carey.  Even  Dr. 
Bamberger  said,  in  the  session  of  the  Reichstag  May 
29,  1873,  according  to  the  stenographic  report :  "  On 
the  contrary,  gentlemen,  I  fully  agree  with  one  of  the 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me,  that  a  greater  de- 
mand for  gold  will  result  from  our  gold  policy  and 
the  similar  policies  adopted  by  other  countries.  Gold 
will  then  rise,  and  a  consefjuence  of  our  currency  re- 
form will  be  that  prices  with  us,  if  we  once  go  over 
to  the  gold  standard,  will  decline."  Robert  Giffen, 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  authorities  of  the  gold- 
standard  party,  declared  in  1888  :  "  If  events  are  the 
touchstones  of  prophecies,  no  prophecy  was  ever 
more  certain  than  the  increased  dearness  of  gold. 
That  the  fall  of  prices  throughout  a  compass  so 
general  as  that  in  which  we  now  see  it  falling  is  to 
be  referred  to  an  elevation  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  gold  isgfmerally,  and  I  might  almost  say  uni- 
versally, admitted." 

2.  The  att(;nipt  to  refer  j;his  lowering  in  the  general 
levfd  of  pricriH  to  other  (causes,  lying  outside  the  coin- 
age HynU'in,  for  instarifje,  to  (jheaperiing  and  im- 
provement in  means  of  communication,  to  the  per- 
fecting of  proceHHCH  and  machines  for  the  production 
of  gofKlH,  etc.,  must  be  (^onsidfired  a  failure,  for  the 
reason  that  the  same  causcH  were  present  in  tlie  same 


strength  during  the  twenty -year  period  before  1873, 
though  at  that  time  there  was  observable  a  gradual 
elevation  in  the  prices  of  goods  in  general ;  while, 
since  1873,  that  is,  since  the  beginning  of  the  fall  in 
the  gold  price  of  silver  through  the  introduction  of 
the  gold  standard  in  Germany,  a  sharp  and  per- 
manent lowering  in  general  prices  has  come  in. 

Moreover,  the  industrial  development  referred  to  is 
at  present  specially  strong  in  the  lands  having  the 
silver  standard,  yet  without  inducing  any  fall  of 
prices  there.  This  is  a  direct  proof  that  silver  has 
not  lost  in  value,  but  merely  gone  down  in  its  gold 
price,  and  that,  therefore,  the  fact  which  confronts 
us  is  simply  an  elevation  in  the  value  of  gold. 

3.  The  objection  that  many  things,  as  city  rents, 
securities,  and,  most  of  all,  wages,  have  increased  in 
price  is  without  weight,  because  in  all  these  things 
powerful  special  factors  have  been  influencing  prices. 
City  rents  must  advance  so  long  as  the  population  of 
the  country  continues  to  be  drained  away  into  the 
larger  towns,  evoking  a  permanent  increase  in  the 
demand  for  houses.  Securities  advance  in  accord- 
ance with  the  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  income  which  they  yield,  The  prostration  of 
productive  industry  lessens  the  demand  for  capital 
for  productive  purposes  and  increases  the  demand 
for  those  securities  whose  interest  is  certain  to  be 
paid.  Wages  rise  with  the  elevation  of  the  stand- 
ard of  life  in  the  different  classes  of  the  population, 
although  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  demand  thus 
originated  is  made  impossible  by  the  bad  industrial 
position  of  employers.  The  social  bitterness  pro- 
ceeding from  this  unsatisfied  demand  is  mostly  a  re- 
sult of  the  pressure  with  which  a  bad  coinage  system 
afflicts  the  entire  life  of  industry. 

RESULTING  EVILS. 

II.  The  advance  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold, 
proved  in  our  judgmeut  beyond  refutation,  brought 
about  by  the  disuse  of  full  silver  money  and  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  has  demonstrably  pro- 
duced the  following  industrial  evils  : 

1.  An  incessantly  heavier  and  heavier  burden  is 
falling  on  the  debtor  in  favor  of  the  creditor.     In  re- 
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spect  to  this  Archbishop  Walsh,  of  Dublin,  remarks  : 
"  A  great  part  of  the  cajiital  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  onr  land  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  creditors 
who  have  neither  toiled  nor  spun,  but  hold  securities 
and  mortgages.  The  discouragement  caused  by  this 
state  of  things  is  very  deep.  After  it  has  continued 
a  number  of  years  a  sense  of  hopelessness  masters  the 
entire  business  world  ;  all  desire  to  undertake  busi 
ness  enterprises  is  paralyzed  ;  a  multitude  of  estab- 
lishments are  closed ;  the  laborer  is  forced  out  of 
work  ;  and  laborers  as  well  as  the  whole  middle 
class  of  the  population  are  made  to  feel  that  a  great 
misfortune  has  come  over  them.  The  result,  in  fact, 
reaches  still  further :  a  crowd  of  people  who  were 
once  well-to-do  in  business  have  now  become  re- 
cipients of  alms." 

2.  This  injury  to  the  debtor  must  at  last  involve  the 
creditor,  since  the  debtor  is  becoming  unable  to  pay. 

3.  A  set-back  to  German  agriculture  is  manifest, 
referable,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  necessity  of  selling 
a  constantly  increasing  amount  of  depreciated  agri- 
cultural products  in  order  to  pay  wages,  interest, 
rent,  leases,  taxes  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  in- 
creased power  of  competition  on  the  part  of  other 
countries,  silver  countries,  that  is,  and  countries  on  a 
money  basis  of  depreciated  paper.  In  proportion  as 
their  silver  or  paper  loses  in  power  to  buy  gold,  these 
countries  enjoying  in  effect  a  high  export  premium, 
are  able  to  throw  their  native  products  upon  the 
world's  markets  at  prices  far  beneath  what  it  costs 
German  farmers  to  produce  them,  so  plunging  these 
latter  in  deep  distress. 

4.  The  demonetization  of  silver  is  also  working  a 
more  and  more  visible  injury  to  German  manufact- 
uring industry : 

(a.)  On  account  of  the  ever-lessening  ability  of  the 
farmer  class  to  purchase  manufactured  products. 

(p.)  On  account  of  the  decrease  in  exports  to  silver 
lands  and  of  the  consequent  recoil  upon  the  home 
market  of  the  articles  hitherto  exported  thither. 

(c.)  On  account  of  the  competition  offered  by  the 
rai)idly  developing  manufacturing  plants  of  silver 
lands,  favored  by  the  low  cost  of  production  there 
and  by  the  premium  upon  exportatic^n  therefrom 
produced  by  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver. 

Unless  means  are  taken  to  prevent,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  manufactured  i)roductrt  of  the  silver 
countries  will  find  the  German  market.  To  import 
Indian  yarn  into  Germany  is  already  a  paying  opera- 
ticni 

5.  A  suppression  of  the  desire  to  engage  in  industry 
is  tlx'  natural  rosnlt  of  falling  ])ric«'s.  Instead  of  be- 
ing appli<Ml  to  undertakings  that  are  for  tl)e  people's 
economic  advantage,  capital  seeks  investment  in 
H(HMirit,ieH  considered  ('(trtain  to  pay  interest.  Lower 
rat<!H  of  interest  result.  In  onl»*r  not  to  suffer  from 
tliis,  uncertain  fon^ign  securities  are  purchastMl,  occa- 
Hionirn<  heavy  loHHesof  German  capital,  espei-iaUy  bud 
for  Hinali  investorH. 

(I.  (Japital  cannot  permanently  keep  clear  of  tlit« 
ihjiirleM  wlii<^li  (lelitors  suffer,  nor  can  it  remain  un- 
iitVerted  l>y  the  falling  off  of  production.    OMi^alions 


made  payable  in  gold  lead  to  the  bankruptcy  of  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  of  States  [Greece,  Portugal, 
Argentina]. 

7.  Constantly  increasing  difficulty  besets  countries- 
which  are  financially  involved  by  having  gold  debts 
to  pay.  Instead  of  being  able  to  reduce  their  finances 
to  order,  they  are  confronted  with  an  increasing  agio 
upon  gold,  and  also,  corresponding  to  this,  with  an  in- 
crease of  the  premium  upon  the  products  which  they 
export.  This  exportation,  moreover,  is  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  manufactures  and  the  agriculture  of 
the  lands  having  the  gold  standard. 

8.  There  results  a  permanent  injury  and  exhaus- 
tion of  Germany's  silver  mining  industry,  which  can- 
not be  normally  carried  on  at  the  present  prices  of 
silver.  But  as  silver  mining  ceases  there  also  ceases 
in  great  part  the  production  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc. 
In  this  way  many  millions  are  yearly  lost  to  the  in- 
come of  the  German  nation ;  many  thousands  of 
laborers  are  deprived  of  bread ;  entire  districts  of 
Germany  are  ruined. 

9.  A  falling  off  amounting  to  billions  is  taking 
place  in  the  value  of  the  nation's  land  and  soil, 
threatening  particularly  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  eastern  provinces  ;  while  the  growth  taking  place 
in  the  great  cities  and  manufacturing  centres  is  going 
on  in  an  unhealthy  way.  Increasing  discontent  is 
overpowering  the  population,  showing  itself  in  the 
progress  of  socialistic  democracy  and  also  in  the  anti- 
Semitic  movement,  which  E.  de  Laveleye  foretold  as 
a  result  of  introducing  the  gold  standard. 

10.  The  depopulation  of  the  rural  sections  means  a 
weakening  of  the  German  military  power.  In  case 
of  war,  our  financial  preparations  are  entirely  unsat- 
isfactory. That  other  countries  are  quite  as  badly 
off  as  we  in  this  respect  affords  no  satisfaction. 

11.  The  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  severely 
endangers  our  monetary  circulation.  We  have  in  cir- 
culation nearly  a  billion  marks  (face  value)  in  thalers, 
small  silver  pieces,  nickel  and  copper  money,  whose 
bullion  value  in  all  hardly  exceeds  400  million  marks. 
This  condition  gives  rise  to  a  double  danger — viz.  : 
That  our  monetary  system  may  break  downi  at  critical 
times,  and  that  counterfeit  full  legal-tender  silver 
coins  may  be  circulated,  indistinguishable  from  those 
strucrk  at  the  public  mints,  a  process,  at  the  present  low 
gold  price  of  silver,  alYording  counterfeiters  enormous 
profits.  It  is  known  that  vast  counterfeit  issues  are 
alrea»ly  in  circulation  in  other  countries. 

12.  All  these  evils  lead  every  now  and  then  to 
crises,  which  disturb  business  by  raisin:^'  rattv*  of 
discount,  rest)rted  to  in  order  ti>  protect  gv>l«l,  which 
all  baidvs  anxiously  do,  for  tlu»  most  juirt  withdraw- 
ing it  from  coinnit^re  by  an  t^iihargo. 

\',\.  Deyond  all  question  we  have  to  Antici^mte  a 
still  more  acute  deveU>pmt»nt  of  these  evils.  All  tht) 
silver  i'i>untries  must  try  to  place  themselveH  mi  tho 
gold  basis  if  (Jt^rmany  an«l  tin*  i*est  of  the  k***'**^ 
powers  hohl  fast  therett).  .Mi»»lern  commerx'o  cnnnitt 
permanently  tMidurea  diff<M'««nco  in  baMul  luonevit,  tlit* 
separation  ot  the  woihl  into  Kol«l  countrieM  HiidHil\t«r 
countries.      lint  any   furtlu^r  extiMiHlon  i>f   tht>  |^Uil 
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85^stem  must,  as  Goschen  predicted  so  early  as  1878, 
lead  to  a  business  crisis  such  as  the  world  has  nevei* 
yet  passed  through. 

ADVANTAGES    FROM    REMONETIZATION  OF  SILVER. 

III.  Nothing  but  a  restitution  of  silver  to  its  for- 
mer coequality  with  gold  as  a  monetary  metal  can 
bring  the  needed  relief. 

We  promise  ourselves  the  following  benign  results 
in  case  of  such  restitution  : 

1.  The  persistent  fall  of  general  prices  would  cease, 
the  prices  of  all  products  would  again  be  determined 
in  a  normal  way,  and  agriculture  and  other  industries 
would  flourish  anew. 

People's  fears  touching  money  depreciation,  infla- 
tion, and  injury  to  creditors,  supposing  silver  to 
be  restored,  rest  upon  exaggerations.  International 
free  coinage  would  at  most  leave  barely  enough  ex- 
cess of  gold  and  silver  over  the  industrial  demand 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  business  and 
population  and  with  the  constant  addition  of  new 
countries  to  the  civilized  portion  of  the  world.  The 
precious  metal  production  with  which  we  now  have 
to  reckon  is,  in  fact,  proportionally  to  the  various 
demands  which  would  be  made  upon  it,  very  much 
less  than  that  of  the  fifties  and  the  sixties,  which 
then  brought  rich  economic  blessing  and  did  no 
injury  whatever. 

2.  When  prices  rise,  both  the  impulse  to  undertake 
industrial  enterprises  and  the  rate  of  interest  also 
rise,  working  an  advantage  to  capital  which  fully 
makes  good  any  possible  diminution  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  money.  Public  income  swells,  permit- 
ting an  advance  in  the  salaries  of  officials.  A  flour- 
ishing condition  of  general  industry  enhances  the 
demand  for  labor  and  betters  the  situation  of  the 
laboring  classes. 

3.  Were  it  possible  to  make  specie  payments  in 
silver  as  well  as  in  gold,  it  would  be  easier  for  coun- 
tries with  depreciated  paper  money  to  regulate  their 
finances.  Many  can  never  accomplish  this  in  any 
other  way.  Variations  in  paper-money  values  would 
then  no  longer  curse  commerce  ;  the  products  of  Ger- 
man industry  would  be  in  vast  amounts  exported  to 
silver  lands  (East  Asia,  Mexico,  South  America),  and 
at  the  same  time  the  aV)ility  of  our  agricultural  popu- 
lation to  buy  goods  would  be  restored. 

4.  A  period  of  general  advance  in  material  pros- 
perity would  rob  of  all  significance  the  agrarian, 
anti-Semitic  and  Socialist-Democrat  movements  of 
agitators,  and  X'revent  the  mutual  bittern(»ss  of  our 
political  factions  from  becoming,  as  it  now  threatens 
to  become,  more  acute. 

5.  Instead  of  the  separate  measures  of  value  now 
actually  in  use  by  the  world's  coinmerce,  gold  alone 
in  some  countries  and  silver  alone  in  others,  tlu^re 
would  be  a  single  measure  of  value  for  all  mankind, 
that  secured  througli  gold  and  silver  together  by 
rendering  invariable  their  values  relatively  to  one  an- 
other. That  this  fixity  in  the  nslutive  valu(!S  of  gold 
and  silver  can  Ije  brought  about  is  i)rov(!d  by  history, 
for  it  ar;tually  prevailed  from  I80:j  to  187^3  owing  to  the 


mintage  of  both  metals  by  France.  That 't  is  possi- 
ble by  a  union  between  the  chief  commercial  govern- 
ments to  establish  a  practically  unchanging  relation 
in  value  between  silver  and  gold,  was  unanimously 
recognized,  after  long  investigation,  by  the  English 
gold  and  silver  commission  of  1888. 

OBJECTIONS  CONSIDERED. 

The  objections  against  the  above  opinions  of  ours 
seem  to  us  to  lack  sufficient  foundation. 

1.  If  it  be  said  that  the  restitution  of  silver  as  a 
monetary  metal  is  possible,  or  possible  in  accordance 
with  justice  to  creditors,  only  by  rating  silver  to 
gold  at  its  present  market  value  in  gold,  we  reply 
that  the  market  price  of  silver  to-day  is  abnormal, 
resulting  from  a  series  of  panics  evoked  by  legislation, 
and  from  a  limitation  in  the  demand  for  silver  having 
no  other  cause  than  the  artificial  one  of  closing  mints 
to  this  metal.  Besides,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that 
the  creditor  has  any  natural  right  permanently  to  re- 
ceive at  the  debtor's  cost,  in  consequence  of  the 
steady  rise  in  the  purchase  power  of  gold,  a  value 
continually  more  and  more  in  excess  of  what  would 
fall  to  him  were  there  no  such  appreciation  of  gold. 

2.  In  reply  to  the  objection,  resting  on  misunder- 
stood theories,  that  the  relation  in  value  between  two 
"wares,"  gold  and  silver,  cannot  be  "fixed"  by 
statute,  we  appeal  to  actual  experiences  with  bi- 
metallic mintage  in  France,  where,  between  1808  and 
1873,  it  maintained  for  the  whole  world  the  relation 
of  153^  to  1,  thus  persistently  continuing  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver,  with  slight  variations  cor- 
responding to  the  usual  movements  of  exchange,  in 
spite  of  the  greatest  fluctuations  in  their  relative 
production  that  have  ever  been  known. 

We  appeal  further  to  the  unanimous  judgment  at 
which  the  English  Gold  and  Silver  Commission  of 
1888  arrived,  although  half  its  members  were  opposed 
to  bimetallism.     Here  is  what  the  Commission  says  : 

"  We  think  that  in  any  conditions  fairly  to  be  con- 
templated in  the  future,  so  far  as  we  can  forecast 
them  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  a  stable  ratio 
might  be  maintained  if  the  nations  we  have  alluded 
to  (Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany  and 
the  Latin  Union)  were  to  accept  and  strictly  adhere 
to  bimetallism  at  the  suggested  ratio.  We  think 
that  if  in  all  these  countries  gold  and  silver  could  be 
freely  coined  and  thus  become  exchangeable  against 
commodities  at  the  fixed  ratio,  the  market  value  of 
silver  as  measured  by  gold  would  conform  to  that 
ratio  and  not  vary  to  any  material  extent. 

"  We  need  not  enter  upon  any  extended  explana- 
tion of  our  reasons  for  this  view,  since  such  reasons 
can  be  derived  from  what  we  have  set  forth  above, 
and  since,  in  our  opinion,  they  obviously  follow  both 
from  theoretical  considerations  and  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  half  cciiitury. 

"  It  in  fact  appears  impossible  to  maintain  any 
other  view." 

3.  If  it  is  objected  that  the  restitution  of  silver 
would  occasion  for  Germany  a  crisis  whose  limits 
could  not  be  foreseen,  it  must  bo  noticed  in  the  first 
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place  that  we  do  not  strive  for  any  interposition  on 
behalf  of  silver  save  on  the  basis  of  an  international 
agreement.  No  sort  of  distrust  can  be  occasioned  by 
bimetallism  when  it  is  introduced  simultaneously  in 
all  the  great  nations. 

Besides,  the  fear  of  a  ''  flood  "  of  silver  is  entirely 
groundless, 

(«.)  Because  not  an  increase  but  a  decrease  in  silver 
production  is  now  in  prospect ; 

{h.)  Because  the  silver  in  the  silver  counti'ies  (East 
Asia,  .Mexico)  and  in  circulation  as  money  in  the  gold 
lands  has  not  yet  become  depreciated.  The  billions 
which  circulate  as  thalers,  marks,  francs,  shillings 
and  guilders  still  hold  fast  their  old  value  ; 

(c.)  Because  compared  with  the  tremendous  stocks  of 
precious  metal  in  the  w^orld,  which,  including 
wrought  gold  and  silver,  are  valued  at  100,000,000,000 
francs  ($20,000,000,000),  the  yearly  production  is  in- 
significantly small ; 

(d.)  Because  the  severe  andlong-continued  crisis  has 
naturally  reduced  the  demands  of  business  on  the 
stock  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  in  a  period  of 
flourishing  industry  this  demand  will  greatly  rise. 

But  the  speedy  establishment  of  international  bi- 
metallism seems  to  us  necessary  more  particularly  in 
view  of  the  facts  concerning  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals. 

The  testimony  of  expert  geologists  has  strength- 
ened us  in  our  conviction  that  gold  is  not  adapted  to 
be  alone  the  measure  of  value,  and  that  the  fears  of 
a  too  great  production  of  silver  are  utterly  unjusti- 
fied. 

Experts  have  unanimously  declared  : 

(a.)  That  the  large  production  of  silver  in  Australia 
is  a  transitory  phenomenon,  whose  end  is  but  a  little 
way  in  the  future  ; 

(5.)  That  silver  jiroduction  is  at  present  rapidly  fall- 
ing off  in  the  United  States,  not  only  in  consequence 
of  the  fall  in  gold  price,  but  as  well  because  the 
bonanzas  and  also  the  carbonate  ores  necessary  for 
smelting  are  becoming  exhausted  ; 

(c.)  That  a  permanently  large  production  of  silver  is 
to  be  expected  only  in  Mexico  and  South  America, 
where,  because  these  countries  are  on  the  silver  basis, 
the  gold  price  of  silver  has,  in  our  belief,  no  effect  in 
checking  the  production  of  the  metal. 

As  against  the  view  prevalent  in  our  country  that 
the  gold  x>rice  of  silver  fell  because  of  increase  in 
production,  it  is  certain  that  this  fall  is  to  be  referred 
entirely  to  the  doings  of  le3gislators  ;  that  when  the 
fall  began  the  production  of  silver  was,  in  fact,  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  ;  and  that  the  American 
silver  laws  led  to  a  •' skinning"  of  tlie  silver  mines, 
which  was  the  main  cause  of  the  increase  in  produc- 
tion. Let  normal  conditions  return  and  we  may  ex- 
pect a  Htublo  ])n)du(rti()n  of  silver,  corresponding  tt) 
the  vaHtd«5niJind,  tlioiigli  hardly  Hunicicnt  to  satisfy  it. 

The  production  of  gold  has  greatly  iiK^n^asoil  in  tl»e 
last  few  yoarM,  y(it  not.  in  a  way  to  e<|ual  \\w  doniand 
HO  long  UN  gold  alono  is  full  money.  ShotiM  lh««  gold 
Htat<m  at  last  bo  driven  to  go  on  and  lay  asidn  their 
many  billlonH  of   Hllver   money,  continually   loining 


more  and  more  of  its  gold  value,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  fill  the  gap  so  caused  in  their  cir- 
culation. 

But  the  production  of  gold  cannot  maintain  itself 
at  its  present  height.  The  more  strongly  and  in- 
tensively the  extraction  of  gold  is  pushed,  so  much 
more  rapidly  and  completely  will  the  mines  be  ex- 
hausted. The  allegations  of  Professor  Ed.  Suess  in 
reference  to  the  prospective  exhaustion  of  gold  mines 
have  not  been  proved  incorrect,  but  have  been  con- 
firmed ;  and  Suess,  when  before  the  Commission,  only 
strengthened  us  in  his  views  when  he  declared  that 
the  present  copious  production  of  gold  is  bringing 
the  world  essentially  nearer  to  the  moment  assumed 
by  him  when  the  production  of  gold  will  be  entirely 
at  an  end. 

In  the  Transvaal,  according  to  microscopic  investi- 
gations, it  is  only  a  question  of  fossil  "soaps"  (allu- 
vial or  diluvial  gold).  The  wealth  of  gold  there, 
therefore,  does  not  refute  but  confirms  Suess'  doctrine 
that  important  treasures  in  gold  are  to  be  found  only 
in  newly  opened  countries,  where  they  quickly  give 
out. 

People  still  refer  to  the  possibility  of  further  "sur- 
prises" in  respect  to  gold  production.  This  possi- 
bility is  all  the  time  growing  less  and  less  with  men's 
restlessly  advancing  examination  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. 

^  The  gold  production  of  to-day,  inadequate  as  it  is, 
is  rapidly  using  up  the  world's  last  great  gold  re- 
serves. To  build  the  world's  coinage  system  upon  a 
production  which  can  at  best  last  only  some  decades 
is  as  impossible  as  a  coinage  system  based  upon 
the  chance  of  "  surprises." 

A  provident  statesmanship  cannot  discredit  silver 
and  let  it  lose  its  value,  when  all  human  foresight  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  metal  will  be  absolutely  indis- 
pensable in  the  future. 

The  present  moment,  witnessing  an  increase  in  gold 
production  which  may  be  the  last,  is  precisely  the 
time  to  carry  through  an  international  system  of  bi- 
metallism, as  this  can  now  be  done  without  any  fear 
that  gold  will  leave  the  circulation  or  attain  an  agio. 
Those  who  prophesy  a  gold  agio  in  case  of  bimetal- 
lism overlook  the  fact  that  they  thereby  ascril)e  to 
gold  a  scarcity  and  dearnesi*  too  great  to  allow  of 
gold  possibly  continuing  the  sole  standard. 

If,  now,  the  united  (rerman  governnu'iits  recognize 
the  necessity  of  procedure  to  stop  the  dt>preciatioj»  of 
silver,  it  comports  with  the  high  position  of  l^ennany 
as  a  nation  that  it  should  assume  tht»  initiative  ti>ward 
international  negotiations,  oxerting  its  influence  in 
the  council  of  the  natioiis  in  favor  of  hilver.  wliost* 
deprtH'iation  had  its  bt^ginning  in  tht»  (h^rnian  coiuagt* 
law  of  1871.  Sni'h  is  tlie  condition  of  atfau-s»  thut 
( h'rnumy  will  1m*  pt^ruiitted  to  reckon  uihui  the  ih>- 
operation  of  all  powerful  Statt^.  inchuling  Knghind. 

Du.  AiiKNor. 

Von  K a uih utKi-- W a h.n rm. 
Lktmum  i{. 
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COREA  AND  HER  PEOPLE. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  A.  H.  Savage- 
Lander,  describing  a  visit  to  Corea,  gives  some 
most  interesting  facts  regarding  the  country  over 
which  Japan  and  China  are  now  fighting.  "  To  a 
superficial  mind,"  says  Mr.  Savage-Lander,  "  the 
country  and  the  people  would  have  but  little  fascina- 
tion, for  neither  is  the  scenery  verj'-  grand,  except  in 
some  remote  districts,  nor  are  the  folks  likely  to  en- 
chant one  with  enticing  little  ways  and  a  marvelous 
artistic  capacity  like  their  neighbors,  the  Japanese. 
In  fact,  the  Corean  people  have  no  arts  and  no  indus- 
tries. 

"  It  is  really  painful  when  you  first  land  in  Corea 
to  notice  the  careworn,  sad  expression  on  everybody's 
face  ;  there  they  lie  about  idle  and  pensive,  doubtful 
as  to  what  will  happen  to  them  to-morrow,  all  anxious 
for  generations  that  a  reform  might  take  place  in  the 
mode  of  government,  yet  all  for  centuries  too  lazy  to 
attempt  to  better  their  position.  Such  is  human 
nature  !  It  is  hard  indeed  to  suffer,  but  it  is  noth- 
ing as  compared  with  the  trouble  and  worry  of  im- 
proving one's  standing  ;  and  no  one  better  than  the 
Coreans  knows  this. 

"  They  are  bom  philosophers,  and  they  make  the 
best  of  what  they  have,  or  rather  what  they  have  not. 
"When  you  hear  Coreans  talk,  the  topic  of  the  conver- 
sation is  invariably  *  money  '  ;  if  it  is  not  *  money  '  it 
is  '  food.'  If  they  have  quarrels  among  themselves, 
what  can  the  cause  be  but  '  cash  '  ;  and  if  you  see  a 
deadly  fight  in  the  streets,  what  could  it  be  about  if 
not  for  probably  the  equivalent  of  a  farthing  ? 

THE  CAPITAL   OF  COREA. 

**  Seoul,  the  capital  of  the  Corean  Kingdom,  is  the 
only  city  where  wider  streets  are  found,  and  the  main 
street,  leading  to  the  royal  palace,  is  indeed  im- 
mensely wide,  so  much  so  that  two  rows  of  smaller 
thatched  houses  and  shops  are  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  itself,  thus  forming  as  it  were  three  x^arallel 
streets  of  one  street ;  but  these  houses  are  removed 
and  pulled  down  twice  or  three  times  a  year  when 
his  Majesty  the  King  chooses  to  come  out  of  his  pal- 
ace and  goes  in  his  state  chair  either  to  visit  the 
tombs  of  his  ancestors,  some  miles  out  of  the  town, 
or  to  meet  the  envoys  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  a 
short  way  out  of  the  west  gate  of  tlie  capital,  and  at 
a  place  where  a  peculiar  sort  of  triumphal  arch,  half 
built  in  masonry  and  h.-ilf  in  lacquered  wood,  has  been 
erected,  close  by  an  artificial  cut  in  the  rocky  hill, 
which,  in  honor  of  the  Chinese  messengers,  goes  Vjy 
the  name  of  the  '  Peking  Pass.'  All  the  citi(3S  in 
Corea  are  walled,  and  the  gates  are  opened  at  sunrise 
and  cloHfid  with  the  setting  of  the  sun.  I  well  remf;m- 
ber  at  S*'Oul  liow  many  tirmis  I  have  had  to  run  so  as 
not  to  be  locked  out  of  the  town,  and  vivid  before  me 


is  yet  the  picture  of  hundreds  of  men,  women  and 
children,  on  foot  or  on  tiny  ponies,  or  leading  laden 
bulls,  scrambling  to  get  in  or  out  while  the  '  big  bell ' 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  announced  with  its  mourn- 
ful sound  that  with  the  last  rays  of  light  the  heavy 
wooden  gates  lined  with  iron  v/ould  be  again  closed 
till  the  morning.  How  well  I  remember  the  hoarse 
voice  ©f  the  gatekeepers  shouting  out,  night  after 
night,  that  time  was  up  and  hurrying  the  weary 
travelers  to  enter  the  precincts  of  the  royal  city ;  then 
the  huge  iron  padlocks  and  bolts  were  fastened,  the 
gatekeepers  retired  to  the  adjoining  house  to  continue 
the  interrupted  gambling  which  occupied  their  day, 
and  a  few  rusty  old  spears  standing  in  a  row  on  a 
rack  Avere  left  to  take  care  of  the  safety  of  the  town 
and  of  its  inhabitants.  With  the  sun  every  noise 
ceased,  every  good  citizen  retired  to  his  house,  and 
only  an  occasional  leopard  now  and  then  crawled 
over  the  city  wall  and  made  peregrinations  in  the  dark- 
ness over  the  capital.  Seoul  is  situated  about  twenty- 
five  miles  inland,  its  port  being  Chemulpo,  called 
Jinsen  by  the  Japanese,  and  Jing-Chiang  by  the 
Chinese. 

"  Chemulpo  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  Corean 
port,  for  though  it  is  in  Corea,  there  are  but  few 
Corean  houses,  the  bulk  of  structures  there  being- 
Japanese  arid  Chinese.  The  little  trade,  consisting 
mostly  of  grain  exportation,  is  carried  on  almost 
entirely  by  Japanese  and  Chinese,  while  the  importa- 
tion of  cotton  and  a  few  miscellaneous  articles  is  done 
by  an  American  and  a  German  merchant.  The  post- 
office  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  the  telegraphs 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  the 
customs  revenue,  which  is  looked  after  by  officials  in 
the  Chinese  service.  Chemulpo  is  a  picturesque  har- 
bor, but  the  water  is  too  shallow  to  allow  very  large 
ships  to  enter  it.  The  tide,  I  was  told,  rises  as  much 
as  twenty-eight  feet  and  more. 

THE   WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN. 

'*  The  women  of  Corea  are  most  of  them  charming 
and  often  good  looking,  though  it  is  rarely  that  one 
has  a  chance  of  seeing  them.  They  are  kept  almost 
in  seclusion  and  when  they  go  out  they  cover  their 
face  with  a  white  or  a  green  hood,  very  similar  in 
shape  to  the  one  worn  by  the  women  at  Malta.  Their 
dress  is  somewhat  peculiar  and  deserves  to  be  de- 
scribed. They  wear  huge  trousers  padded  up  inside 
with  cotton  wool,  and  socks  similarly  padded,  which 
are  fastened  tight  round  the  ankles  to  the  trousers. 
Over  these  is  a  shortish  skirt  tied  very  high  over  the 
waist ;  and  a  tiny  jacket,  generally  wliite,  rod,  or 
green,  completes  the  wardrobe  of  most  Corean  women, 
one  x"^(^nliarity  about  this  jacket  being  that  it  is  so 
short  that  both  Ijreasts  are  left  uncovered,  whicli  is  a 
curious  and  most  unpractical  fashion,  the  climate  of 
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Corea  being  colder  than  that  of  Canada.  The  hair  is 
very  simply  made  up,  plastered  down  and  tied  into 
a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head.  A  silver  pin  or  two 
are  sometimes  worn  in  it  as  an  ornament. 

"  Young  girls  and  old  women  often  wear  a  curious 
fur  cap.  It  has  a  hole  in  the  centre  and  two  long  silk 
ribbons  at  the  back.  It  has  the  shape  of  a  section  of 
a  cone,  and  when  smartly  worn  it  is  becoming.  As  for 
the  men  the  national  dress  is  rather  artistic  looking. 
When  I  visited  Corea  the  whole  kingdom  was  in 
mourning  for  the  death  of  the  Queen -do  w^ager,  there- 
fore everybody  had  to  wear  white.  Huge  white 
trousers,  a  short  jacket  with  long  silk  ribbons  in  front 
and  twisted  paper  sandals,  is  the  general  attire  in 
w^hich  one  sees  most  people  in  the  streets.  The  head 
dressing  is  what  the  Coreans  attach  more  importance 
to.  A  head-band  is  fastened  tight  round  the  hair, 
which  has  previously  been  tied  into  a  knot  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  a  small  silver  or  metal  ball  is  attached 
at  the  end  of  this  knot.  Occasionally  a  tortoiseshell 
ornament  is  fastened  to  the  hair  over  the  forehead, 
and  a  curiously  shaped  and  transparent  horse- 
hair hat,  reminding  one  of  the  Welsli  hat,  is  invaria- 
bly worn  both  in  the  house  and  out.  Taking  off  one's 
hat  when  one  enters  a  house  in  Corea  is  about  the 
rudest  thing  one  could  do  ;  just  the  same  as  in  Japan 
it  is  considered  polite  to  take  off  one's  boots  when  en- 
tering a  house.  Again,  decorations  are  worn  by  offi- 
cials behind  the  ears,  and  are  in  the  shape  of  a  jade, 
gold  or  silver  button  attached  to  the  head-band. 

*' The  children  in  Corea  are  extremely  tjuaint  and 
pretty,  especially  when  only  a  few  years  old.  At  New 
Year  they  are  generally  dressed  up  in  brand-new 
frocks,  and  though,  according  to  our  ideas  of  taste, 
we  should  not  give  yellow  sleeves  to  a  bright  red 
jacket,  and  wear  this  over  a  gi"een  frock,  I  must  say 
that  somehow  or  other  it  looks  all  right  there,  and 
relieves  the  monotony  of  the  sempiternal  white  gar- 
ments. The  faces  of  children  are  whitened  with  chalk, 
and  the  hair  oiled  and  parted  in  the  middle,  plastered 
down  and  tied  into  one  or  two  small  pig-tails. 

COREAN    HOUSES. 

"  Corean  houses  are  generally  small,  and  the  rooms 
of  diminutive  size.  The  most  curious  point  about 
them  is  that  the  floor  is  made  of  stone  covered  with 
oil  paper,  and  that  under  the  stone  flooring  there  is  a 
regular  oven  called  '  Kan,'  in  which  a  big  fire  is  kept 
up  day  and  night.  Often,  as  the  people  sleep  on  the 
ground  in  their  clothes,  it  hai)pens  tliat  the  floor  gets 
«o  hot  as  to  almost  roast  one.  The  Coreans  seem  to 
<lelight  in  undergoing  this  roasting  i)roce.ss,  and  when 
well  broiled  on  one  side  they  turn  on  the  otlua*,  and 
take  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  houses,  as 
a  rule,  have  only  one  floor  raiscnl  a  few  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  the  rooms  st^ldom  measure  more 
than  twelve  fiiet  wjuare.  The  roof  is  very  heavy  and 
HUHtainod  by  a  v<!ry  strong  beam,  and  tlu^  windowH 
urn  of  paper  as  in  Japan.  The  King's  palacr  until 
lat<»ly  waH  little  bett^ir  than  the  houmvs  of  the  other 
p(M)p1(\  except  that  in  the  grounils  lie  had  a  gniud 
Htone  hiiildiiig  whi(-h  htMuilJH  thn  "  Hiuiniufr  palacr," 
Itiit  which  he  only  inhiihitH  on  Htute  occaHiouH. 


THE  SOLDIERS. 

*'The  cavalry  soldiers  still  retain  their  old  uni- 
forms, while  the  infantry  have  a  sort  of  semi-Euro 
pean  costume  which  is  quite  comical  to  look  at.  The 
infantry  have  guns  of  all  sorts,  ages  and  descriptions, 
from  old  flintlocks  to  repeating  breechloaders,  and  I 
have  often  thought  of  the  difficulty  of  training  soldiers, 
no  two  of  them  having  similar  guns.  A  couple  of 
American  army  instructors  were  employed  by  the 
King  to  coach  the  soldiery  in  the  art  of  war  and  teach 
tlieni  the  use  of  foreign  weapons,  but,  if  I  remember 
right,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  they  had  to  con- 
tend with  was  the  discipline,  to  which  the  easy-going 
Coreans  would  not  lend  themselves.  They  were 
brave  enough  when  it  came  to  fighting — especially  in 
fighting  their  own  way — but  it  was  difficult  to  make 
them  understand  that  when  a  man  is  a  soldier  he  is 
no  more  a  man,  but  a  machine. 

"  The  target  practice  amused  and  interested  them 
much,  but  it  seldom  took  place,  as  the  ammunition 
Avas  found  to  be  too  great  an  expense ;  and  though 
nearly  each  infantry  soldier  possessed  a  gun,  he 
hardly  ever  had  a  chance  of  firing  it,  so  that 
when  a  gun  had  to  be  fired  in  the  capital  the  King 
invariably  sent  a  message  round  to  the  few  foreigners 
in  the  town  requesting  them  not  to  be  frightened  or 
alarmed  at  the  '  report,'  for  it  was  not  a  revolution 
that  had  burst  out,  but  only  a  blank  cartridge  being 
fired  for  some  purpose  or  other  ! 

^'  The  Coreans,  it  must  be  understood,  are  lazy  and 
depressed,  but  they  are  by  no  means  stupid.  I  have 
come  across  people  there  who  would  be  thought  mar- 
velously  clever  in  any  civilized  country,  and  when 
they  wish  to  learn  anything  they  are  wonderfully 
quick  at  understanding  even  matters  of  which  they 
have  never  heard  before.  Languages  come  easy  to 
them,  and  their  pronunciation  of  foreign  tongues  is 
infinitely  better  than  that  of  their  neighbors,  the  Chi- 
nese or  the  Japanese." 


HIS  IMPERIAL    MAJESTY,  THE  MIKADO. 

CHARLES  T.  LONG  has  an  article  in  the  Canu 
dian  Magazine  descriptive  of  the  celebration 
last  March  of  the  silver  wedding  of  the  Emperor  of 
Japan,  Matsu  Hito,  and  which  incidentally  gives 
some  information  regarding  his  In^ierial  Majt>sty  and 
the  reforms  that  have  been  brought  about  during  his 
ri'ign. 

The  present  Emi)eror  is  the  one  hundred  autl 
twenty-tliird  sovereign  in  the  direct  liiu*  of  succes- 
sion who  has  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Japan.  He  was 
born  at  Kioto,  the  old  capital,  on  Nov*  inUu' 8,  I8»'i"^*, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  tht*  late  Kn»|M»ror,  in 
1S(J7,  succetuled  to  tht^  throne.  In  I8(i0  th»*  yoiui^ 
Emperor  was  married  to  th»^  dauglitt»r  o(  i*rinit< 
Icliigo  Tadaka,  a  nol>h»  of  tht»  flrst  rank  and  head  i»f 
ont»  of  tho  (h>  Si'Uki'i, '•  th<»  five  a.s.sisting  tan»iUi»«i," 
from  whose  meniU^rH  ttli»ne  undt»r  the  t»hl  iVt;uM¥ 
could  tlu^  hiKl>est  ottU'tu's  of  the  Stat«»  U»  ch»vM»u. 
Whon  Miitsii  Hit«i  cani(«  to  th«t  thi*\uie  tht>  enttrt* 
hind  wuH  from  (Mid  to  v\u\  t«>rn  and  dtstracttHl  hy  th«» 
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agonies  of  a  bitterly  fought  revolutionary  war,  and 
it  seemed  not  improbable  that  serious  implications 
with  foreign  powers  might  any  day  be  added  to  civil 
strife. 

BEFORE    THE    REVOLUTION. 

It  is  hy  no  means  an  easy  task  for  Europeans  and 
Americans,  says  Mr,  Long,  to  have  any  idea  of 
the  immense  change  that  the  revolution  caused  in  the 
position  of  the  sovereign  of  Japan  toward  her  people  : 
^'In  660  B.C.  the  Emperor  Jimmu  ascended  the 
throne.  From  that  date  down  to  the  twelfth  century 
of  the  Christian  era  the  government  w^as,  at  least  nom 
inally,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  successors.  But  in 
the  middle  of  that  century  all  real  power  was  wrested 
from  them  by  military  adventurers,  by  successive 
families  by  whom  the  government  was  administered, 
nominally  as  the  Emperor's  vice-regents,  but  in  real- 
ity with  absolute  independence,  down  to  the  year 
1868.  The  last  family  of  these  usurpers  was  that  of 
Tokugawas,  whose  founder  was  lyeyasn,  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Shoguns.  By  him  Tokio  was  first 
established  and  the  whole  empire  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition of  peace  and  order  that  remained  unbroken  for 
over  two  centuries. 

"  The  Vice-regency  of  l5^eyasu  lasted  from  1603  to 
1617,  and  in  1868,  when  the  Revolution  took  place, 
the  vice-regal  throne  was  occupied,  for  the  fifteenth 
and  last  time,  by  a  member  of  his  family.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  true  and  legitimate  sovereigns  were 
little  more  than  names  to  their  subjects,  though 
names  invested  with  a  sanctity  that  was  little  short 
of  divine.  From  the  twelfth  century  down  to  the 
Revolution,  forty -six  sovereigns  had  in  succession 
filled  the  throne,  but  the  lives  of  each  and  all  had 
been  passed  in  absolute  seclusion  in  their  palaces  in 
the  sacred  capital  of  Kioto.  All  were  direct  descend- 
ants of  the  Gods,  and  all  were  supposed  to  be  direct 
and  actual  inheritors  of  all  the  virtues  and  holiness 
which  the  Gods  themselves  possessed.  Their  persons 
w^ere  too  sacred  to  be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground, 
to  be  exjjosed  to  the  same  air  that  was  breathed  by 
ordinary  mortals,  or  to  the  sun.  No  subject  dare 
gaze  on  them  except  their  immediate  personal  at- 
tendants, nor  touch,  nor  handle  the  dishes  from 
which  they  had  eaten,  nor  the  clothing  they  had 
worn.  Their  palace  in  Kioto  was  large  enough  to 
form  a  small  town  of  itself,  in  the  very  centre 
of  which  was  the  sacred  dwelling  of  the  sovereign, 
the  whole  being  carefully  guarded  by  soldiers  in  the 
eTriployinent  and  i)ay  of  the  Shogun.  The  duty  of 
these  soldiers  was  nominally  to  secure  the  safety  of 
the  sovereign  for  the  time  being,  and  his  family,  but 
in  reality  to  see,  on  their  master's  belialf ,  that  no  at- 
temxjt  was  made  by  the  sovereign  to  recover  the 
active  government  of  the  empire  which  had  been 
wrested  from  him. 

THE   NEW   JAPAN. 

From  such  a  life  the  present  Emperor  was  rescued 
by  the  Revolution  of  1868,  and  since  that  ycjar  f(;w 
8overeignH  in  Europe  could  liave  taken  a  more  active 
X)art  in  their  government  than  he  has  done  in  that  of 
his  emxnre,  nor  show  more  effectively  than  he  has 


done,  in  every  way  that  it  is  possible  for  a  sovereign  to 
take,  a  warm  and  intelligent  interest  in  every  meas- 
ure that  is  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness,  the 
prosperity  and  the  advancement  of  his  people.  It  is  not 
possible  in  this  article  to  detail  even  a  fraction  of  the 
changes  which  he  has  seen  take  place  in  his  empire, 
nor  of  the  active  part  which  he  himself  has  taken  in 
their  promotion  and  encouragement.  But  three 
great  functions  stand  out,  perhaps,  in  prominence 
among  all  those  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  j)er- 
formed. 

"  The  first  of  these  three  was  the  inauguration  in 
1872  of  the  first  railway  constructed  in  Japan  ;  the 
second,  in  1890,  when  the  first  Parliament,  elected  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  people,  under  a  constitution 
granted  by  himself ,  was  opened  by  him  in  the  presence 
of  Peers  and  Commoners  and  all  the  great  dignitaries 
of  Court  and  State  ;  and  the  third  and  last  was  that 
which  has  just  been  celebrated,  one  more  immedi- 
ately personal  to  His  Majesty  and  his  Consort,  but 
honored  with  no  less  acclamation  and  rejoicing  on 
the  part  of  all  his  subjects  than  were  accorded  to  the 
other  two — the  Emperor's  silver  wedding." 


CIVIL  WARS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

IN  the  North  American  Review,  Don  Estanislao  S. 
Zeballos,  the  Argentine  Minister  at  Washington, 
undertakes  to  make  clear  to  the  bewildered  minds  of 
all  of  us  this  side  of  the  tropics  the  causes  and  real 
nature  of  the  recent  civil  wars  in  South  America. 
As  we  had  begun  to  suspect,  these  wars,  he  says,  can- 
not be  understood  in  the  United  States,  nor  the 
causes  leading  to  them  be  explained  except  by  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  social  structure  and 
conditions  of  each  particular  country.  He  reminds 
us  that  the  States  of  the  American  Union  were 
founded  by  enlightened  people,  comprising  among 
their  numbers  many  religious  enthusiasts  and  mis- 
sionaries versed  in  matters  of  government,  while  the 
Spanish-American  countries  on  the  other  hand  were 
founded  by  military  men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who 
came  from  southern  Europe  when  the  feudal  system 
was  imperative,  and  at  a  time  when  ideas  were 
neither  clear  nor  well  settled  concerning  the  civil 
and  political  principles  which  served  for  the  govern- 
ment of  all  civilized  lands.  Then  the  enormous  dis- 
tances and  the  barbarism  of  the  new  regions  impeded 
the  natural  current  of  settlers  which  began  to  flow 
from  the  Old  World,  reducing  the  colonizing  expe- 
ditions mainly  to  soldiers  and  camp  followers.  In 
order  to  maintain  the  conquest  and  to  continue  the 
spread  of  civilization,  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  initiated  a  new  and  wise  policy,  which  had 
for  its  purpose  the  peaceful  subjection  of  the  indig- 
enous clement  and  its  mixture  with  the  colonists 
coming  from  Europe.  Thus  there  was  provided  as  a 
basis  upon  which  the  national  structures  were  to  be 
erected,  proceeding  from  these  colonies,  a  new  race  of 
Creoles,  in  which  the  native  element  preponderated 
by  the  number  of  its  individuals  and  families  and 
even  in  the  i)roportion  of  blood. 
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DESPOTISM  OR  REVOLUTION. 

"  The  native  traditions  of  either  unconditional  sub- 
mission and  obedience  to  the  Chief,  or  of  implacable 
rebellion  against  him  in  case  of  a  revolt,  were  the 
only  rules  of  hereditary  political  science  which  the 
new  social  communities  had  for  their  guidance.  An 
infusion  of  the  blood  of  tli3  warrior  element  of  Eu- 
ropean feudalism,  sometimes  rebellious  against  its 
king  and  at  others  patient  unto  death,  instead  of 
ameliorating,  only  accentuated  the  effects  of  the  law 
of  social  heredity  in  Spanish  America.  These  new 
social  organisms  had  therefore  as  the  basic  princii)le 
of  their  political  government  this  fatal  formula : 
despotism,  that  is  to  say,  absolute  submission  to  the 
chief  in  power,  or  revolution  by  those  who  resisted 
the  tyranny  of  the  despot  either  because  they  were 
eager  to  substitute  something  else  for  it  or  because 
they  could  no  longer  endure  its  burden. 

"  The  brutal  and  ignorant  masses  were  thus  divided 
into  two  parties.  Both  depended  upon  force,  by 
habit  and  tradition,  and  the  results  arrived  at  were  in 
truth  not  likely  to  be  solutions  based  upon  right 
principles,  order  or  justice.  These  ignorant  and 
passionate  masses  needed  to  be  directed,  and  thus 
there  arose  among  them  certain  leaders  and  com- 
manders. Like  the  caciques,  or  chieftains  among  the 
Indians,  they  founded  their  authority  upon  force, 
upon  theii'  cunning  and  the  terror  which  they  in- 
spired, or  else  they  secured  adherents  by  their  gener- 
osity and  by  the  shelter  of  the  weak  ;  thus  in  various 
ways  satisfying  the  savage  or  timid  instincts  that 
swayed  the  passions  of  the  uncivilized  hordes  of  which 
the  body  politic  was  mainly  composed.  The  socio- 
logic  evolution,  from  the  tragic  rebellions  against 
Pizarro  in  Peru  down  to  the  recent  revolution  in 
Brazil,  furnishes  us  with  mater. als  to  formulate  this 
law — that  public  order  in  Latin  America  is  secure  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  progress  of  education  among  the 
masses,  and  the  extent  of  the  European  immigration, 
which  counterbalances  them." 

HOW  THE  BRAZILIAN  REVOLUTION  WAS  BROUGHT 
ABOUT. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  revolutions  are  brought 
about  in  the  South  American  republics  we  give  Don. 
Zeballos'  account  of  the  recent  Brazilian  conflict. 

"  It  began  some  three  years  ago  by  uprisings 
among  the  '  cowboys '  along  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
*  cowboys '  are  a  headstrong  and  a  warlike  class, 
whose  ideas  of  right  are  sometimes  confused  by  their 
confidence  in  the  arms  they  always  carry  and  in- 
fluenced by  stout  hearts  constantly  ha))ituated  to 
danger.  Their  enthusiastic  temperaments  are  nat- 
urally suHiu^ptiblo  of  being  inflamed  by  that  ouu 
among  tlieir  loaders  who  seiuns  most  inclined  to  re- 
Bpect  tlieir  arrogant  and  seltish  life,  and  they  are  dis- 
posed  to  rebel  against  laws  passed  at  a  remote  capital, 
when  such  laws  molest  or  intetfeiti  with  their 
capricoH.  They  Htartctd  a  revolt,  but  in  the  more 
advanced  portions  of  iJrazil,  through  the  central  ro- 
gi(*nrt  win  TO  Siin  I'ablo  is  tlio  metropolis,  and  vvht^re 
the  bennlits  of  a  univei'Mity  have  been  felt,  as  well  as 


along  the  southern  littoral  having  Rio  df  Janeiro  as 
a  focal  point,  and  in  the  north,  where  Bahia  and 
Pernambuco  take  the  lead,  there  was  no  response  to 
the  movement.  The  revolt  of  the  naval  squadron, 
which  carried  into  the  ranks  of  the  insurgants  some 
very  prominent  and  respectable  officers  and  follow- 
ers, was  accidental  and  does  not  conflict  with  the 
principle  suggested.  A  bitter  rivalry  had  broken 
out  between  the  naval  forces  and  the  arm)'-,  and  there 
was  much  passionate  folly,  which  the  Brazilian  capi- 
tal contemplated  coldly  and  with  some  contempt,  re- 
fusing to  take  the  part  of  the  former." 

The  Brazilian  revolution  should  not,  however,  be 
taken  as  in  every  way  typical,  for,  we  are  told,  that  in 
other  South  American  countries  public  order  is  more 
solidly  established  than  in  Brazil,  and  much  more  so 
than  is  generally  believed  in  the  United  States. 


THE  NEXT  GREAT  NAVAL  BATTLE. 
The  Fate  of  Empires  Decided  in  Ten  Minutes. 

MR.  H.  W.  WILSON  in  the  United  Service  Maga- 
zine for  August  has  a  paper  describing  the 
naval  battle  of  to-morrow.  He  says  that  in  all 
probability  the  Trafalgar  of  the  future  will  last  ten 
minutes  and  no  more.  His  description  of  the  prob- 
able course  of  events  is  somewhat  awesome  reading 
as  may  be  seen  from  tlie  following  extracts  : 

"The  curtain  is  raised  and  the  tragedy  begins. 
TRe  period  of  the  end-on  attack  will  occupy  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  minutes,  according  to  the 
speed  with  which  the  two  fleets  advance.  They  are 
not  likely  to  exert  their  extreme  power  for  several 
1-easons — to  keep  some  reserve  for  an  emergency  ;  to 
avoid  break-downs,  which  are  always  possible  when 
forced  draught  is  employed  ;  to  relieve  the  stokers  of 
the  terrible  discomfort  of  screwed-down  stokeholds, 
and  to  allow  older  and  slower  ships  to  keep  their 
place.  They  will  in  all  probability  approach  one 
another  at  a  combined  speed  of  something  hke 
twenty-eight  knots  an  hour  or  even  less.  The  two 
and  a  half  or  three  minutes  that  elapse  before  the 
fleets  meet  will  be  minutes  of  the  most  extreme  and 
agonizing  tension ;  in  them  the  fate  of  the  battle 
may  be  decided. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  HORRORS. 

"  The  compartments  forward  in  that  terrible  blast 
of  fire  will  be  blown  away  or  riddled  like  sieves. 
Water-tight  doors  will  be  useless  when  there  aiv  no 
water-tight  walls.  It  is  true  that  the  armortnl  dock 
will  protect  the  ship's  vitals,  but  who  can  siiy  what 
will  be  the  etfect  of  losing  her  end?  She  will  proba- 
bly be  rtble  no  longer  to  maintain  her  si>t^ed.  but 
drop  out  of  the  line,  if  she  diK\s  not  sink  dtvp  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea  ami  slowly  founder.  Mt«antiiuo 
what  is  tlie  gt^nt^ral  elli'ct  of  the  fire  that  is  lK*in>;  lU- 
nnttid  t)n  lu»rV  The  wludo  ship  will  U»  covennl  with 
Ui'hris  ;  her  app<'aranct>  will  l>e  rapidly  trai»>fv»ruu>tl 
by  i\w  loss  of  her  tunnt'ls  ami  the  iloatiiution  v.f  tho 
superstructure  and  upptu"  winkn. 

•'The  ruin  of  melinite  hhells  which  will  Ix  iK>uiv*l 
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from  grins  firing  smokeless  powder  will  wreck  all 
parts  of  the  ship  outside  the  heavy  armor.  In  three 
minutes  six  6-inch  guns  can  discharge  seventy-two 
projectiles.  If  20  per  cent,  of  these  strike  the  target 
their  effect  on  it  will  be  most  destructive.  It  is  dur- 
ing this  period  that  powerful  bow  fire  will  be  of  the 
greatest  importance,  enabling  the  captain  to  get  the 
most  out  of  his  ship.  Woe  to  vessels  which  are  weak 
in  this  respect. 

"  Ships  like  the  Benhoio  or  Baudin,  where  the  bar- 
bettes are  insufficiently  supported,  the  explosion  of 
shells  under  them  may  bring  them  down  with  their 
weight  of  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  tons.  If 
once  they  give  way,  armored  deck  cannot  support 
them,  and  they  may  be  expected  to  go  clean  through 
the  bottom  of  the  ship,  involving  her  destruction  in 
their  downfall.  The  result  of  the  destruction  of  the 
funnels  seems  to  have  escaped  notice.  The  draught 
would  fail,  the  ship  be  filled  with  smoke,  and  the 
decks  not  improbably  set  on  fire. 

"  The  extinction  of  the  electric  light  may  be  looked 
for,  and  the  ship's  interior  will  be  plunged  into  dark- 
ness. The  work  of  the  captain  will  be  rendered  ten 
times  more  difficult  than  ever,  from  the  wreckage  of 
the  chart-house  above  him.  and  the  hail  on  the  conning 
tower  itself.  If  the  guns  in  the  auxiliary  battery  are 
not  well  protected  from  a  raking  fire  and  isolated  by 
splinter-proof  traverses,  the  caraage  among  the  men 
there  will  be  awful.  One  melinite  shell  might  render 
it  untenantable,  as  the  fumes,  quite  apart  from  the 
effects  of  the  explosion,  are  suffocating. 

EFFECT  OF  PROJECTILES. 

*'  But  supposing  all  goes  well,  the  big  guns  will  be 
discharged,  at  five  or  six  hundred  yards.  What  the 
effect  of  the  detonation  of  their  huge  shells  in  the 
ship  will  be  it  is  hard  to  picture.  They  will  probably, 
like  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine,  reduce  the 
already  wrecked  ship  to  a  hopeless  chaos,  destroying 
all  her  organization  and  the  nerve  thread  that  con- 
veys the  captain's  orders  to  the  engine-room.  Even 
if  the  armor  resists  the  blow  the  shock  to  the  ship 
will  be  terrific.  Striking  the  turret  of  an  ironclad 
one  of  these  projectiles  would  probably,  if  it  did  not 
hurl  it  overboard,  stun  or  kill  every  man  in  it  and 
wreck  all  its  comx)licated  mechanism. 

*'  No  experiment  has  yet  been  tried  that  will  throw 
light  on  the  action  of  a  1 , 200-pound  or  1 , 800-pound  shell 
in  the  tangle  of  iron  work  that  makes  up  a  modem 
ship.  Till  such  experiments  are  tried  in  the  battle- 
field we  can  but  guess.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
reality  will  bo  ai)i)filling. 

•'  The  moment  of  collision  is  now  at  hand.  The  ships 
wrecked,  smoking  and  dripping  with  blood,  are  close 
to  one  anr>thor.  Funnels  and  masts  have  been  swei)t 
away.  The  ships  have  coine  through  the  wreath  of 
smoke  that  shrouded  them  at  the  discharge  of  the 
heavy  ordnance.  The  first  stage  of  the  ^mcounter  is 
over,  and  the  survivors  of  the  terril)]e  slaughter  are 
driving  the  battered  hulls,  low  in  the  water,  at  one 
fvr\(>\hcx.  Some  again  are  halting  in  this  charge  or 
falling  behind,  their  captains  dead  or  ster;ring  gear 


deranged.     Such  ships  are  the  certain  prey  of  their 
opi)onent's  rams." 

Mr.  Wilson  concludes  by  saying  that  the  engage- 
ment, other  things  being  equal,  will  be  decided  by  the 
superiority  of  numbers.  The  loss  of  life  will  be  very 
heavy,  both  from  the  foundering  of  ships  and  the 
slaughter  of  shells.  He  suggests  that  it  might  be  well 
to  build  ships  armed  entirely  with  six  and  eight- inch 
quick-firing  guns,  which  penetrate  at  1,000  yards  any 
armor  of  twelve  inches  and  under. 


THE  ARREST  OF  ARMAMENTS. 

PROFESSOR  GEFFCKEN,  writing  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  concerning  the  "  War  Chests  of 
Europe,"  declares  that  the  proposed  arrest  of  arma- 
ments by  international  agreement  to  regard  the  pres- 
ent military  expenditure  as  a  maximum  is  impracti- 
cable. He  says  that  no  great  power  would  be  pre- 
pared to  bind  its  hands  this  way.  That  disarmament 
only  comes  when  it  imposes  itself  by  exhaustion,  and 
until  that  is  the  case  the  power  for  war  remains  the 
great  test  of  the  strength  of  States.  Professor  Geffcken 
then  goes  on  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  war 
chests  of  Europe.  It  is  one  of  his  theories  that  sound 
finances  are  indispensable  for  war,  which  reminds  us 
of  the  late  Lord  Derby's  complacent  assurance  in  1876, 
that  war  was  absolutely  impossible  because  none  of 
the  great  powers  could  afford  to  draw  their  swords. 
Within  a  few  months  Lord  Derby's  own  policy  pre- 
cipitated war  and  brought  the  Russian  arms  up  to 
the  gates  of  Constantinople. 

Professor  G-effcken  thus  sums  up  the  conclusions  of 
his  own  survey  :  "  Italy  appears  incapable  of  carry- 
ing on  a  war,  except  by  foreign  subsidies,  for  as  to 
her  own  resources  she  would  have  nothing  but  paper 
money  or  loans  contracted  at  ruinous  prices  ;  besides, 
it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  whether  her  army  and 
navy  are  in  an  efficient  state.  Germany  has  the 
strongest  army,  and  a  small  but  excellent  navy  ;  in 
both  of  them  everything  is  ready  for  war  to  the  mi- 
nutest item  :  the  reserves  and  the  landwehr  can  be 
mobilized  on  the  shortest  notice,  so  that  the  war  force 
of  2,549,918  men  may  take  the  field  within  ten  days 
after  order  ;  and  this  formidable  array  is  backed  by 
620,000,000  marks  in  cash  and  sound  elastic  finances. 
As  to  Austria-Hungary,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
great  war  would  throw  back  the  monarchy  into  the 
regime  of  inconvertible  bank  notes;  however,  it 
would  stand  its  own,  and  would  weather  a  large  storm 
as  well,  or  better  than  those  of  1848  and  1866.  Russia, 
besides  her  gold  treasure  destined  for  a  war  in  foreign 
parts  where  her  notes  are  not  accepted,  would  in  case 
of  need  probably  not  scruple  stopping  payment  of  in- 
terest to  her  foreign  creditors,  arid  for  the  internal 
administration  she  would  constantly  increase  her 
paper  money.  As  to  France,  however  embarrassed 
her  present  financn'al  condition  may  be,  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  pi-(}vent  her  from  going  to  war  when  the 
nation  is  determined  upon  doing  so,  or  is  dragged 
into  it  by  improvident  loaders,  as  was  the  case  m 
1870." 
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Another  View. 

An  article  of  a  very  ditfereiit  kind  appears  in  the 
same  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  by  an  Amer- 
ican, Mr.  W.  F.  Alden,  known  as  the  writer  of  some 
charming  and  amusing  stories.  Mr.  Alden,  however, 
was  at  one  time  Consul-General  at  Rome,  and  in  this 
paper  he  writes  fact  and  opinion.  So  far  from  sharing 
Professor  Geffcken's  ideas  as  to  ihe  impossibility  of 
declaring  war  because  of  unsound  finance,  he  believes 
that  war  is  inevitable,  because  Italy's  finances  are  in 
such  a  bad  condition.  This  is  the  way  in  which  he 
argues  the  matter  :  "  Even  the  noble  and  unselfish 
Italian  King,  whose  every  thought  is  of  the  welfare 
of  his  people,  must  see  as  clearly  as  his  veteran  Min- 
ister that  in  the  terrible  surgery  of  the  sabre  lies  the 
only  hope  of  Italian  salvation. 

"  Tho  German  Emperor  unquestionably  desires 
peace,  but  Germany  cannot  afford  to  purchase  peace 
at  the  price  of  the  disruption  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
In  case  of  war,  Italy  can  easily  give  employment  to 
two  hundred  thousand  French  troops  that  would 
otherwise  oppose." 

THE   FEDERATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING 

RACE. 
The  Proposals  of  Sir  George  Grey. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  articles  which  appear 
in  the  English  magazines  this  month  is  that 
by  Sir  George  Grey  in  the  Contemporary  Review  on 
the  "Future  of  the  English-Speaking  Race."  The 
veteran  statesman,  who  has  returned  from  New  Zea- 
land to  the  Old  Country,  is  as  full  of  aspirations  and 
ideals  as  ever  he  was  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  He 
dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  as  much  as  any 
young  man  within  the  four  corners  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  article,  w^hich  takes  the  form  of  a  con- 
versation, is  full  of  many  beautiful  passages  and 
many  pregnant  thoughts. 

As  a  whole  it  is  devoted  to  an  advocacy  of  the 
federation  first  of  the  British  Empire,  and  then  Ol  the 
whole  English-speaking  race.  If  this  federation  were 
attained,  says  Sir  George:  "It  would  mean  the  tri- 
umph of  what,  if  it  is  carried  out,  is  the  highest 
moral  system  man  in  all  his  history  has  known — 
Christianity.  And  it  would  imply  the  dominance  of 
probably  the  richest  language  that  has  ever  existed — 
that  belonging  to  us  Anglo-Saxons.  Given  a  uni- 
versal code  of  morals  and  a  universal  tongue,  and 
how  far  would  the  step  be  to  that  last  great  federa- 
tion, tlie  brotherhood  of  man,  which  Tennyson  and 
Burns  have  sung  to  us  ?  " 

OBSTACLES. 

Sir  George  Grey,  however,  is  no  ideal  dreanua-  ;  ho 
is  a  practical  Htatesman  who  has  adiMinistered  many 
colonies,  and  knows  what  lie  is  talking  about.  Ho 
rec()gniz(!H  that  th(?re  are  certain  obstaclt^s  in  tho  way 
of  f<i(l('ration,  and  of  these  he  says  :  "Probably  two 
of  the  Htrongeat  are  the  appointment  of  govrriiors  by 
tlid  Mritish  MiniHtry  and  tho  iioinirudion  of  tho  Up- 
per FfoiiMeH  of  ti»e  legiHlatures  thnjiigh  thone  gov- 
<»niorM." 


In  order  to  remove  these  obstacles  he  would  pass 
an  act  giving  every  British  colony  power  to  remodel 
its  constitution  without  any  reference  to  its  existing 
institutions,  and  by  this  means  he  thinks  he  could 
get  rid  both  of  the  appointed  governors  and  the  nomi- 
nal Upper  Chambers.  When  he  had  done  this  the 
ground  would  be  cleared  for  their  representation  at 
Westminster.  He  says:  "My  preference  w^ould  be 
for  a  British  Imperial  Parliament  of  one  chamber, 
because  I  think  that  the  most  effective  method  of 
constitutional  government,  whether  it  be  in  the  local 
affairs  of  a  State  or  in  the  affairs  of  a  world-wide 
empire.  But  no  one  man  should  presume  to  a  definite 
opinion  in  such  a  matter,  and  given  once  that  there 
was  to  be  a  British  Imperial  Parliament,  it  would 
have  to  be  determined  how  it  should,  with  the  best 
advantage  to  all  concerned,  be  constituted." 

THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM. 

We  in  America  have  led  the  way  and  shown  the 
English  how  to  combine  centralization  with  decen- 
tralization :  "  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  adhere  in 
any  slavish  way  to  it,  but  undoubtedly  the  Unite(? 
States  of  America  have  shown  one  way  in  which  tht 
end  we  must  try  to  gain  can  be  reached.  No  doubt 
faults  might  be  found  in  the  American  system,  but,, 
upon  the  whole,  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  furnishing 
us  with  very  useful  inspiration.  Canada  has  already 
federated  herself,  and  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  for 
her,  while  maintaining  her  own  federation,  to  become 
part  and  parcel  of  the  larger  federation.  I  make  no 
doubt  that  Australasia  would  come  in  colony  by 
colony,  or  two  at  a  time  ;  anyhow,  only  she  would 
come.  As  to  the  Polynesian  Islands,  they  would  be 
grouped  together,  and  have  their  place  and  their  rep- 
resentatives. True,  New  Caledonia  and  Tahiti  be- 
long to  France,  although  if  I  and  the  native  chiefs- 
had  been  allowed  to  have  our  way,  they  might  many 
years  ago  have  been  preserved  for  this  federation. 
But  as  it  is,  they  do  not  make  serious  obstacles,  and 
the  'force  of  attraction  which  the  greater  always  has 
for  the  less,  would,  by-and-by,  find  them  among  us. 
Samoa  I  count  secure  in  the  end,  thanks  to  the  in- 
stinctive— possibly  the  unconsciously  instinctive — 
action  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  pre- 
vented those  beautiful  islands  from  becoming  a  de- 
l^endency  of  Germany.  South  Africa  I  endeavoreil 
to  federate  in  my  own  time  there,  and  I  could  give 
reasons  for  saying  that  I  believe  I  should  have  l>oen 
successful  had  the  Home  Government  allowed  me  to 
proceed. 

AN    "EPOCH   OK   FEDERATION." 

"I  think  that  in  local  decentralization,  ooupltnl 
with  general  centralization,  there  ia  the  Btvret  of 
future  hiunan  stability  and  vitality.  No  lUuibt  a 
federation,  tho  like  of  which  1  suggt>st.  would  U> 
something  never  beftue  known.  But  Www  tho  oouUi- 
tions  calling  for  it  have  nt»v»«r  arirtt«n  lH»t\>ro  ;  th«'rt»- 
has  not,  ill  the  past,  bet^u  tho  ntveti?.ity  for  nuch  * 
tiling.  The  AncltMitM  had  not  diHoovennl  iht»  »rt  of 
Heciiring  political  rt»pn»Hentatl*»n,  or  what  tho  Mi»d* 
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erns  call  the  principle  of  federation.  With  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  world,  the  necessity  has 
arisen,  and  the  call  has  been  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
Everything — the  materials,  the  tools — is  ready  at  our 
disposal.  In  fine,  we  have  reached  an  epoch  of  fed- 
eration, which  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  new  form  of 
human  economy. 

"  To  all  intents  and  purposes  war  would  by  degrees 
die  out  from  the  face  of  the  earth — it  would  become 
impossible.  The  armed  camp,  which  burdens  the 
Old  World,  enslaves  the  nations  and  impedes  prog- 
ress, would  disappear.  If  you  had  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  acting '  on  a  common  ground,  they  could  deter- 
mine the  balance  of  power  for  a  fully  peopled  earth. 
Such  a  moral  force  would  be  irresistible,  and  argu- 
ment would  take  the  place  of  w^ar  in  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes. 

"  As  the  second  great  result  of  the  cohesion  of  the 
race  we  should  have  life  quickened  and  developed 
and  unemployed  energies  called  into  action  in  many 
places  where  they  now  lie  stagnant." 

Sir  George  is  a  great  devotee  of  federation.  He 
does  not  despair  of  bringing  the  American  Republic 
into  line  with  the  British  Empire,  but  he  would  at 
first  content  himself  with  w^orking  first  for  peace  and 
good  understanding  between  Washington  and  Lon- 
don. He  says  :  "  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  come  to 
a  standing  agreement  that  whenever  any  subject 
aff'ecting  us  both  arises,  or  when  there  is  any  question 
affecting  the  well-being  of  the  world  generally,  we 
shall  meet  in  conference  and  decide  upon  common 
action.  An  Anglo-American  Council,  coming  quietly 
into  ox-)eration  when  there  was  cause,  disappearing 
for  the  time  when  it  had  done  its  work,  would  be  a 
mighty  instrument  for  good." 


LORD  WOLSELEY  ON  MILITARY  STRATEGY. 

IN  the  United  Service  Magazine  there  is  an  inter- 
esting report  of  a  discussion  on  Captain  James' 
paper  on  "  Military  Strategy,"  in  the  course  of  which 
Lord  Wolseley  took  occasion  to  remark  on  the 
"  great  advantage  which  a  river  or  a  canal  as  a  line  of 
communication  confers  upon  an  army.  It  is  not 
easy,  gentlemen,  to  fully  realize  the  full  truth  of  this 
statement  until  you  have  to  conduct  some  operation 
in  the  field  at  a  great  distance  from  your  base  of  sup- 
ply. In  my  own  small  experience  I  have  had  more 
than  once  to  choose  between  a  road  or  a  river  as  my 
line  of  communication  ;  I  always  selected  the  river. 
It  requires  no  metalling,  no  repairs,  no  horses,  camels, 
or  beast  of  burden  to  work  along  it,  and  is  not  af- 
fected by  wet  weather.  If  ever  any  one  here  has  to 
make  a  choice,  I  earnestly  advise  him  to  follow  my 
exainple  on  this  point,  and  select  a  navigable  river  in 
preference  to  the  best  road  that  ever  existed.  This 
advice  I  give  with  the  greatest  confidence." 

In  further  illustrating  the  superiority  of  water  com- 
mnriicjution  to  land  he  said  that  it  was  jMjrfectly  pos- 
Hible  for  England  to  land  an  army  of  1(X),000  in(;n  on 
any  point  of  an  enemy'a  coast.     **  To  convey  such  an 


army  from  England  to  France  it  would  take  150 
large-sized  steamers  and  no  more.  For  a  voyage, 
say  to  Constantinoijle,  which  is  about  the  furthest 
point  to  which  we  are  ever  likely  to  send  that  num- 
ber of  men,  and  speaking  roughly  from  memory,  I 
believe  that  300  large-sized  steamers  would  suffice, 
and  300  ships  would  be  easily  collected  in  England  at 
any  time." 

THE  PULLMAN  STRIKE. 

IN  the  opening  article  of  the  Forum,  Mr.  David 
McGregor  Means  reviews  briefly  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  recent  railway  strike,  setting  forth  as 
he  proceeds  the  principles  involved.  His  statement 
of  the  case  would  seem  to  justify  the  position  taken 
by  the  Pullman  Company  and  the  railway  companies 
and  also  the  attitude  of  the  courts  and  the  Federal 
government  with  reference  to  the  strike. 

We  give  as  follows  Mr.  Means'  own  summary 
of  his  lengthy  account  of  the  strike  :  "Stated  boldly,, 
the  members  of  the  union  struck  because  the  railroad 
companies  refused  to  violate  contracts  at  their  re- 
quest. The  aim  of  the  union  was  to  inflict  injury 
upon  the  Pullman  Company  in  order  that  that  com- 
pany might  be  thereby  induced  to  pay  such  wages  as 
its  workmen  desired.  It  was  impossible,  however, 
to  attack  the  Pullman  Company  directly,  for  it  had 
already  ceased  operations  as  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern, and  as  a  landlord  it  had  also  ceased  to  collect 
rents.  Hence  the  union  determined  to  compel  the 
railroad  companies  to  join  in  the  attack  by  refusing 
to  haul  the  Pullman  cars.  As  they  declined  to  be 
used  in  this  way,  the  union  attempted  to  inflict  such 
injuries  upon  them  by  stopping  traffic  as  would  bring 
them  to  submission.  But,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  railroad  companies  to  com- 
ply with  this  demand,  no  matter  what  injuries  were 
inflicted  upon  them.  Had  they  attempted  to  complj", 
the  Pullman  Company  would  have  at  once  applied  to 
the  court  for  a  mandatory  injunction  requiring  the 
railroad  companies  to  perform  their  agreements. 
Even  were  this  not  so,  the  Pullman  Company  would 
have  been  at  all  events  entitled  to  damages  for  breach 
of  contract.  It  was  clearly  impossible  to  coerce  that 
company  by  such  means,  and  the  railway  unionists 
therefore  took  the  position  that  they  would  interrupt 
the  business  of  the  country,  subject  thousands  of 
innocent  passengers  to  delay  and  annoyance,  and 
throw  thousands  of  workmen  who  had  no  part  in  the 
matter  out  of  employment,  merely  as  a  manifestation 
of  their  power.  Their  attitude  was  essentially  that 
of  the  anarchist.  They  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ex- 
isting institutions  of  society;  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  courts  would  promptly  nullify  the  measure 
which  they  proposed  to  adopt,  they  insisted  upon 
adopting  it.  They  demanded  that  their  will  should 
be  recognized  as  superior  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
this  revolutionary  demand,  together  with  the  evident 
synipathy  and  i)ractical  encouragement  of  the  State 
and  city  magistrates,  is  what  gave  the  strike  its  sig- 
nificance." 
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From    Mr.   Gompers'   Point  of  View. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  read 
Mr.  Samuel  P.  Gompers'  account  of  the  strike  in  the 
North  American  Review,  as  representing  the  point  of 
view  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor :  "A 
little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  George  M.  Pull- 
man conceived  the  idea  of  starting,  in  connection 
with  his  car  shops,  a  town— one  that  should  bear  his 
name  and  hand  down  to  posterity  a  monument  of  his 
enterprise  and  philanthropy.  He  built  houses  for  his 
employes  to  live  in,  stores  to  make  their  purchases 
in,  and  churches  to  do  their  praying  in.  The  work- 
ers were  told  their  interests  and  Mr.  Pullman's  were 
one  and  the  same,  that  what  would  bring  him  a 
greater  prosperity  would  redound  to  their  advantage. 
They  were  warned  that  to  belong  to  a  trade-union 
would  be  inimical  to  their  joint  enterprise,  hence 
workmen  who  would  purpose  forming  a  union 
among  them  would,  be  discharged,  regarded  as  a 
common  enemy,  and  driven  put  of  town.  They  were 
to  depend  entirely  upon  Mr.  Pullman's  generosity 
and  foresight  in  all  things. 

CONDITIONS  AT  PULLMAN. 

"  The  result  was  that  the  workers  at  Pullman  were 
huddled  together  in  the  (outwardly)  neat  houses,  for 
which  they  were  required  to  pay  higher  rents  than 
are  paid  for  similar  accommodations  in  Chicago. 
They  were  reduced  in  wages  as  often  as  the  seasons 
would  recur  and  opportunities  either  arose  or  were 
made.  This  was  carried  on  until  last  February, 
when  a  reduction  in  wages  was  offered  varying  from 
25  to  833^  and  in  a  few  instances  50  per  cent. 

"  The  workmen  being  driven  to  desperation,  a 
meeting  was  held.  Who  called  it  no  one  knows  ; 
how  it  came  about  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  is  at 
hand.  It  was  held  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
wait  upon  Mr.  Pullman  or  a  representative  of  the 
company,  to  show  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  live  on  the  wages  offered  ;  that  a  middle  ground 
should  be  sought ;  that  if  wages  were  to  be  reduced 
the  rents  should  also  come  down.  Instead  of  the  re- 
quest of  the  men  being  considered  by  Mr.  Pullman, 
the  committee  was  summarily  dismissed  and  dis- 
charged almost  instantly.  Is  it  surprising  that  these 
men  in  their  rude  awakening,  finding  themselves  in- 
jured and  insulted  and  their  spoktjsmen  discharged 
and  blacklisted,  and  themselves  without  an  organiza- 
tion to  protect  or  defend  them,  without  the  means  of 
properly  laying  their  grievances  before  organized 
labor  of  the  country,  struck  work,  declaring  that  they 
might  as  well  n^main  idle  and  starve  as  work  and 
Hlowly  m<!et  that  fate  ? 

"Organized  labor  of  Chicago  becoming  aware  of 
tlie  unusual  cominotion  at  Pulliuaii  did  jiot  hold 
against  tli«i  workin-s  of  that  town  thrir  previous  re- 
fusala  to  organize.  It  was  n^adily  apprt*(nattul  that 
tliew?  men  had  Ixien  wholly  misled  l)y  falsn  proinisrs 
and  covert  threats.  IteliMf  <'ommitl«M's  wnro  at  »>iu'e 
fonned,  and  it  Ih  flrnily  de(rlared  that  the  average 
workmen  of  thjit  town  have  faied  beit«M'  Hltice  tliey 


engaged  in  the  contest  and  fraternized  with  their 
fellow-workmen  than  they  have  for  the  past  two 
years  while  working. 

HOW  THE  A.   R.    U.    BECAME   INVOLVED. 

* '  It  was  during  this  time,  when  relief  committees 
from  the  Pullman  strikers  were  making  their  visits  to 
organizations,  that  the  American  Railway  Union  was 
holding  its  first  convention  in  Chicago,  and  a  com- 
mittee called  upon  it  for  its  financial  and  moral  as- 
sistance. A  committee  from  the  convention  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  the  company  with  the  request 
that  the  matter  in  dispute  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
The  committee  was  told  that  there  was  nothing  to 
arbitrate  and  that  the  company  refused  to  discuss  the 
matter  at  all.  Insulted,  humiliated  by  the  manner 
their  disinterested  efforts  at  restoring  amicable  rela- 
tions between  Mr.  Pullman  and  his  former  servile 
employes  were  received,  the  committee  made  its  re- 
port. The  convention  in  a  moment  reflected  the  feel- 
ings of  the  committee,  and  though  at  first  sullen, 
silent  and  indignant  they  resolved  amid  the  wildest 
enthusiasm  that  unless  the  Pullman  Company  either 
adjusted  the  matter  in  controversy  with  their  em- 
ployes or  submitted  it  to  arbitration  the  members  of 
the  American  Railway  Union  would  not  handle 
Pullman  cars  and  would  ask  all  workmen  to  act  like- 
wise. No  heed  was  given  to  the  request,  resolution, 
or  threat  (call  it  what  you  will),  and  the  great  boycott 
(strike)  was  on. 

^'  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  the  belief  that  the 
convention  imagined  that  the  movement  would  be  as 
extended  as  it  came  to  be,  nor  that  it  would  last  as 
long  as  it  did.  Be  that  as  it  maj',  we  certainlj-  found 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  greatest  labor 
struggles. " 

THE  union's  JUSTIFICATION. 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  strike  was 
justifiable,  he  asserts  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
employer  it  was  not,  and  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  labor  organization  having  an  agreement  \y\th  an 
employer,  whose  provisions  a  strike  would  violate,  it 
also  was  not ;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
American  Railway  Union,  "having  no  agreement 
with  either  of  the  railroad  companies  involved,  and 
expressing  inarticulately  the  protest  of  the  masses 
against  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  any  of  their  broth- 
ers, and  their  yearning  for  justice  to  all  mankind. 
Yes,  a  thousand  times  yes." 

"It  is  something  not  yet  fully  understood,"  says 
Mr.  Gompers  in  conclusion,  "  how  thoroughly  organ- 
ized labor  stands  as  the  sturdy  pioneer  of  all  the  hopes 
of  tlu^  masses  for  justice  and  hunum  conditions,  of 
their  aspirations  for  a  nobU'r  mauliood  rtvsulta»it  fi\)m 
aji  equality  of  opportunitit^s.  It  is  in  consetpience  of 
these  facts  that  organiztnl  labor  feels  itaeU'  fre«iuently 
trailed  up«>n  to  tvspoiist^  the  cause  ot  tluwe  who  hav«» 
nt^gltrted  their  own  interests,  and  whv>  have  even 
antagoniztMl  any  effort  t»»  bring  thtMU  within  the  fiJil 
of  orgjiuizatitMi.  Laluiring  nu>n  feel  and  know  t hut 
the  wtnilth  pnulncern  wt>nlil  certainly  avail  thoiu- 
Helves  t>f  their  only  nieann  of  defending;  and  ndvano- 
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ing  their  position  in  life  were  it  not  that  they  in 
many  instances  have  their  prejudices  aroused  and 
their  ignorance  of  actual  conditions  preyed  upon  by 
the  instruments  of  their  oppression  in  the  hands  of 
the  corporate  and  employing  class.  But  the  men  are 
on  strike,  the  police  armed  to  the  teeth  are  on  guard 
to  protect  life  and  property,  the  militia  are  called  out 
ostensibly  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  regular 
army  of  the  United  States  are  marshaled  into  the 
fields  by  order  of  the  President  to  enforce  injunctions, 
restraining  "  everybody  "  from  even  writing  a  letter, 
issued  by  the  judge  who  only  a  few  days  before  ex- 
pressed the  firm  conviction  that  the  growth  of  labor 
organizations  must  be  checked  by  law." 


REFORM  IN   RAILWAY  MANAGEMENT. 

UNDER  the  title,  *'  Legalized  Plunder  of  Rail- 
road Properties,"  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Rice  sets  forth 
in  the  Forum  the  condition  of  affairs  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  our  present  policy  of  management. 
In  theory,  says  Mr.  Rice,  our  railroad  companies  are 
required  to  make  frequent  and  truthful  reports  as  to 
their  condition  ;  their  officers  and  directors  are  sup- 
posed to  be  responsible  to  the  proprietors  and  so  re- 
stricted in  their  powers  that  they  may  not  abuse  with 
impunity  the  trust  confided  to  them,  and  similarly, 
receivers  are  not  permitted  to  abuse  their  positions  as 
delegates  of  courts  of  equity.  In  practice,  however, 
he  asserts  that  the  power  of  directors  and  receivers 
of  railroad  corporations  has  been  rendered  well  nigh 
absolute,  and  practically  irresponsible,  so  that  cor- 
porations are  frequently  treated  by  the  persons  ad- 
ministering their  affairs,  not  as  trust  estates  confided 
to  their  care,  but  as  conquered  provinces.  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  has  been  brought  about  it  is  asserted 
by  our  present  policy  of  leaving  to  private  action 
alone  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  security  holders 
under  theoretical  safeguards  which  in  practice  have 
proved  illusory.  These  theoretical  safeguards  are:  1, 
Annual  elections  ;  2,  legal  redress  by  suits  instituted 
on  the  part  of  individual  security  holders ;  3,  inter- 
vention in  receivership  proceedings. 

As  every  one  knows  the  first  of  these  safeguards  is 
futile  as  to  the  properties  whereof  the  directors  own 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  stock  that  elections  and 
annual  meetings  are  practically  perfunctory  affairs. 
But  even  when  directors  own  only  the  nominal 
amount  necessary  for  their  qualification,  Mr.  Rice 
states  that  they  are  almost  invariably  in  position  to 
control  elections  and  to  secure  a  ratification  of  their 
own  acts,  no  matter  what  they  may  be.  He  supports 
these  statements  with  well-known  evidence  to  show 
that  an  attempt  to  hold  the  directors  responsible  at 
annual  meetings  and  elections  is  attended  with  such 
difficulty,  and  the  chance  for  successful  opposition  so 
insignificant,  that  such  meetings  and  elections  have 
lost  all  vitality. 

The  employment  of  the  second  so-called  safeguard, 
namely,  suits  instituted  by  private  individuals  in  the 
courts  of  e^iuity,  for  the  pur])(jHe  of  holding  directors 
responsible  for  breaches  of  trust,  Mr.  Rice  declares  is 


attended  with  such  heavy  expense  and  the  chances  of 
success  are  so  remote,  and  even  if  finally  x^revailing, 
the  practical  results  are  so  barren,  that  such  suits  are 
even  more  rarely  resorted  to  than  contests  for  control. 
As  to  the  third  of  these  safeguards,  intervention  in 
receivership  proceedings,  Mr.  Rice  holds  that  it  is  not 
the  best  arrangement  to  impose  upon  courts  of  justice 
the  ''onerous  and  foreign"  duty  of  managing  rail- 
roads. 

WHAT  SHALL  BE  OUR  POLICY? 

While  Mr.  Rice  considers  that  our  present  policy  has 
disastrously  failed,  and  that  it  is  imperative  upon  us 
to  adopt  anew  one,  he  thinks  it  best  to  go  slow.  It  is 
essential,  he  declares,  on  account  of  the  very  failure 
of  the  past,  that  a  new  policy  shall  not  involve  such 
radical  changes  as  to  give  rise  to  new  and  unsus- 
pected problems  ;  that  it  should  not  be  novel,  but  in 
perfect  congruity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  with  existing  institutions  ;  in  short, 
*'  the  object  should  be  only  to  give  practical  effect  to 
the  trust  relations  which  ought  to  exist  between 
directors  and  security  holders,  and  which  must  exist 
in  order  that  we  may  establish  justice  and  promote 
the  common  welfare." 

Mr.  Rice  favors  the  passage  of  the  bill  "  to  regulate 
railroad  companies  engaged  in  interstate  commerce," 
recently  introduced  into  Congress,  as  a  first  step  in 
the  inauguration  of  the  right  sort  of  policy.  This 
bill  was  brought  forward  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Cullom,  of  Illinois,  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Mr.  Isidor  Straus,  of  New  York,  and  pro- 
ceeds on  five 'lines,  as  follows: 

"1.  Restraint  upon  the  commission  of  those  wrongs 
proved  to  be  most  common  and  most  destructive  of 
the  welfare  of  railroad  companies,  by  placing  the 
stigma  of  crime  upon  them. 

"3.  Regulation  of  railroad  elections  so  as  to  make 
them  free  and  honest,  in  order  that  the  sense  of  trust 
and  responsibility  for  the  management  of  those  com- 
panies may  be  reawakened  and  kept  permanently 
active. 

"3.  Assimilation  of  the  management  of  railroad 
properties  by  receivers  to  that  of  directors,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  X/nited  States  circuit  courts  from  the  cares 
of  the  business  management  of  those  properties  to 
the  extent  that  these  cares  are  foreign  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice. 

**4.  Establishment  of  a  method  of  publicity  of 
corporate  affairs,  acts  of  the  directors,  and  business 
results,  under  governmental  supervision. 

"  5.  Initiative  on  the  ptirt  of  the  public  prosecuting 
authorities  in  respect  to  crimes  committed  in  contra- 
vention of  the  provisions  of  the  bill." 

The  evils  at  which  this  bill  is  aimed  are  sufficiently 
well  known  to  be  suggested  by  the  provisions  quoted 
above.  Enough  here  to  say  that  the  accomplishment 
of  this  reform  re(iuires  absolutely  that  there  shall  be 
public  examinations  similar  to  those  which  our  banks 
are  subjected  to,  and  that  these  examinations  shall 
be  made  x*<'i"i<><Ii<"'^^Jy»  <^^^  that  no  report  shall  be 
I)ublished  by  Ww  <lin;ctors  or  receivers  unless  certi- 
fied by  the  examiner  as  correct. 
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THE  REyiElV  OF  REVIEWS. 


THE  PURIFICATION  OF  LEGISLATION. 

SENATOR  WILLIAM  V.  ALLEN  has  a  timely 
article  in  the  North  American  Review  on  the 
subject  "How  to  Purify  National  Legislation,"  tak- 
ing as  his  text  the  bill  for  that  purpose  which  he  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate  on  June  6  of  this  year.  This 
bill,  if  passed,  would  make  it  unlawful  for  an}'  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  of  the  United  States  during 
his  term  of  office  to  own,  or  be  concerned,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  buying  or  selling,  or  in  any  manner 
dealing  in  speculative  stocks  the  value  of  which  may 
depend  upon  a  vote  of  Congress. 

As  to  the  necessity  for  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  a  law  of  this  character,  he  says :  "  All  human 
experience  has  demonstrated  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  it  would  be  putting  human  nature  to  a 
test  altogether  too  severe  to  expect  a  wholly  impartial 
exposition  of  law  from  a  judge  who  was  himself 
pecuniarily  interested  in  the  result  of  a  suit  tried 
iDefore  him.  Hence  in  this  country  it  has  become  an 
undeviating  rule  for  judges  not  to  sit  in  cases  in 
which  they  are  personally  concerned.  Should  they 
do  so,  the  rule  is  equally  well  settled  that  their  judg- 
ments would  be  absolutely  void  and  of  no  effect.  The 
moment  it  should  appear  of  record  that  the  judge 
was  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  result  of  a  litigation 
tried  before  him,  he  would  become  ipso  facto  de- 
prived of  jurisdiction.  This  is  upon  the  broad  ground 
of  public  policy — upon  the  ground  that  to  permit 
judges  to  act  in  such  cases  would  be  to  encourage 
corrupt  practices  on  the  part  of  the  judiciary,  and 
would  lead  to  gross  injustice. 

CONGRESSMEN   VS.   JUDGES. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  the  judiciary  of  this  coun- 
try is  of  the  very  highest  character  for  probity  and 
integrity.  Yet  the  law,  with  a  merciful  regard  for 
human  feelings,  declines  to  permit  any  judge  to  sit 
in  his  own  case.  Why  should  not  this  beneficent  rule 
be  applied  to  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  government?  If,  in  the  case  of  an 
interpreter  of  laws — and  such,  in  the  last  analysis,  a 
judge  must  be  said  to  be — it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  he  will  observe  the  strictest  impartiality  in  a 
case  in  which  he  is  himself  pecuniarily  interested, 
what  divinity  should  hedge  a  maker  of  laws  to  shield 
him  from  the  operation  of  the  same  principle  ?  What 
disparagement  of  his  character  can  be  involved  in  a 
law  which  would  have  the  effect  of  removing  from 
him  even  the  suspicion  of  wrongdoing? 

*'  Congress  possesses  exclusive  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  inatters  national  in  character.  Wh«'ther 
for  good  or  ill  its  laws  op(!rate  with  full  and  direct 
force  upon  all  citizens  within  the  confines  of  the  Re- 
pn>)lic.  Why  should  not  its  m((ml)(>rs,  charged  with 
Huch  grave reHi)onHibiIiti<is  and  rxt'cutiiig  for  th»>  cutini 
nation  ho  (l(!li(tute  and  fur-rejurhing  a  trust,  be  coni- 
I)ello<l  to  observfi  th(<  satiie  d<'gn'e  of  j)roprloty  that 
tlm  hiWH  rcMpiim  to  bo  obH<MV«'d  by  mriiibms  of  the 
judicial  bnuicli  of  the  governnuuit?  Why  Hin)uld 
Mn^y  not  Imi  r^ijiiin'd   to  refrain  from  pnutlcps  that 


would  constitute  a  serious  offense  in  a  judge  of  the 
most  obscure  local  court  ?  If  it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  that  one  class  of  public  officials,  and  those 
acknowledged  to  be  of  the  highest  integrity  and 
probity,  can  act  impartially  in  a  case  in  which  their 
private  pecuniary  interests  conflict  with  an  impartial 
performance  of  their  public  duties,  what  good  reason 
can  be  urged  for  exempting  from  the  operation  of  the 
same  wholesome  principle  another  class  of  public 
servants  of  necessarily  no  higher— inasmuch  as  there 
can  be  no  higher— degree  of  integrity  and  probity  ? '' 
Such  a  law.  Senator  Allen  contends,  would  not  ex- 
clude Senators  and  Representatives  from  engaging  in 
an  honorable  private  occupation  during  their  terms  of 
office,  or  investing  in  any  property,  which,  as  an  inci- 
dent of  the  general  prosperity  induced  by  beneficial 
legislation,  might  be  increased  in  value.  Tlie  pro- 
posed bill,  as  interpreted  by  its  author,  seeks  merely  to 
restrain  Senators  and  Representatives  during  their 
term  of  office  from  dealing  in  speculative  stocks,  the 
value  of  which  may  in  any  manner  depend  upon  a  vote 
of  Congress.  To  the  oath,  which  by  the  Constitution 
is  required  to  be  taken  by  a  member  of  the  national 
legislature  before  being  permitted  to  occupy  his  seat, 
Senator  Allen  would  add  a  iH'Ovision  by  which  the 
member  elect  w^ould  swear  that  during  his  term  of 
office  he  would  not  be  concerned  in  any  way  in 
speculative  stocks,  or  connected  in  any  way  with 
organizations  in  which  speculative  stocks  are  bought 
or\  sold.  These  safeguards,  if  properly  enforced, 
would,  he  declares,  in  conclusion,  place  the  country 
upon  a  sounder  basis  of  public  and  private  morality. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  ANARCHIST. 

MR.  HENRY  HOLT  discusses  in  the  Forum  the 
subject  ''Punishment  of  Anarchists  and 
Others."  The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  anarchist 
seems  to  be  this  :  So  long  as  he  confines  himself  to 
merely  denouncing  the  present  social  organization,  it 
is  practically  impossible  under  our  American  laws  to 
restrain  him.  If  he  is  put  in  prison  or  in  an  asylum, 
there  is  no  sort  of  security  that  he  would  stay  there, 
for  the  reason  that  "his  disorder  does  not  prevent 
dissimulation,"  and  all  that  he  has  to  do  to  secure  re- 
lease is  to  profess  a  change  of  heart  and  stick  to  it. 
It  is  only  after  he  has  committed  some  crime  that  we 
are  able  positivelv  to  deal  with  him. 

For  this  difficulty  Mr.  Holt  suggests  the  following 
remedy :  "  Let  the  State  say  to  the  pn>fesstHl 
anarchist :  You  have  abandont»d  the  right  ti>  stay 
among  us.  We  have  no  desire  to  take  your  life  ;  but 
we  will  not  have  you  amt>ng  us.  Go  elsewhert\  and 
use  whatever  chances  you  may  have.  You  prove 
yourself  not  fit  for  humun  socit'ty,  and  we  shall,  an  a 
matt(»r  of  decency,  notify  all  organized  stv'ieti««s  of 
that  fact.  If  you  coin»»  bai'k  hon*  we  shall  kill  von. 
If  you  go  there,  they,  if  th»>y  are  wisi»,  will  di»  tht* 
same.  Your  otdy  possihlt*  h«>nie  in  yi>ur  only  fit 
lioUM^ — tilt'  wild  and  d»<s»Mt  plac«<M  of  the  earth,  with 
\\w  oth«'r  boastM  «»f  prey  that  man  han  not  yet  e\ter- 
minittrd." 


LEADING   ARTICLES  OF    THE  MONTH. 
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A  NON-PARTISAN  FARMERS'  ORGANIZATION. 

THE  "  Farmers'  National  Congress  of  the  United 
States  "  is  described  by  its  president,  the  Hon. 
B.  F.  Clayton,  of  Iowa,  in  the  Midland  Monthly  for 
August.  Mr.  Clayton  does  not  believe  in  the  infu- 
sion of  party  politics  into  farmers'  organizations.  On 
this  point  he  says  : 

"Farmers'  organizations  in  the  past  have  been  a 
flat  failure.  They  have  been  manipulated  in  the  in- 
terest of  political  parties  and  to  advance  the  interests 
of  political  leaders. 

*'  The  Grange  organization  of  the  early  seventies 
^v^as  a  magnificent  effort  in  the  right  direction.  As 
long  as  it  adhered  to  the  object  for  which  it  was 
organized,  it  commanded  the  respect  of  the  leading 
political  parties,  but  when  it  entered  the  muddy  pool 
of  politics  it  soon  lost  its  power  for  good.  The  Farm- 
ers' Alliance,  which  took  the  place  of  the  G-range, 
was  soon  wrecked  on  the  same  political  reef.  These 
failures  have  caused  thoughtful  and  practical  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  great  productive  interests  of  the 
country  to  look  in  a  different  direction  for  necessary 
influence  to  secure  legislation  in  behalf  of  our  great 
interest.     It  is  through  the  non-political  action  of  the 

*  Farmers'  National  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  '  that  much  has  been  accomplished,  and 
through  which  much  more  may  be  accomplished. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION. 

"  Its  principles  are  contained  in  one  short  sentence 
of  the  first  section  of  the  constitution,  which  says : 

*  Its  object  shall  be  to  advance  the  agricultural  inter- 
est of  the  union.'  (Short  as  it  is  it  embraces  every 
phase  of  a  great  industry.) 

"The  organization  is  non-political  in  character, 
with  the  same  representation  as  that  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  addition,  that  the 
presidents  of  all  State  agricultural  societies  and  agri- 
cultural colleges  are  members  by  virtue  of  their  office. 
The  delegates,  who  hold  their  office  for  two  years, 
are  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  governors  of 
the  several  States.  The  object  of  the  organization  is 
twofold  in  character : 

"1.  It  seeks  to  mold  and  shape  such  legislation  as 
the  interest  of  the  farmer  requires,  and  to  present  it  to 
State  and  national  legislative  bodies  for  their  action. 

"2.  It  has  a  literary  programme  by  which  it  seeks 
to  elevate  the  great  masses,  now  engaged  in  agricult- 
ural pursuits,  to  a  position  in  keeping  with  that  occu- 
pation.    .     .     . 

WHAT   HAS    BEEN   ACCOMPLISHED. 

"  Nearly  evory  important  demand  made  by  this 
congress,  upon  onr  national  legishitive  body,  has 
V>een  favorably  considered.  It  demanded  the  passage 
of  the  int<'rHtate  ccmimerce  law  ;  also  that  the  Socre- 
taryship  of  Agriculture  be  made  a  cabinet  position  ; 
that  the  Signal  Service  be  enlarged  ;  that  infectious 
live-stock  dJH«;aHe  be  stamped  out :  that  udulfcration 
of  human  food  be  pn;vented  ;    that  our  rivers  and 


harbors  be  improved  ;  that  the  irrigation  of  the  arid 
districts  be  encouraged,  and  that  agricultural  i)rod> 
ucts  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  same  protective  policy 
extended  by  the  government  to  other  great  inter- 
ests." 


THE  CIVIL  WAR  INCOME  TAX. 

AMONG  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  income 
tax  as  a  means  of  revenue,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Hill 
points  out,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
its  responsiveness  to  the  influences  of  patriotism 
when  war  is  undertaken  by  a  democratic  country. 
The  productiveness  of  this  tax,  Mr.  Hill  admits,  de- 
pends largely  on  the  readiness  of  men  to  reveal  their 
incomes. 

"  On  the  floor  of  Congress  Mr.  Morrill  referred  to 
'  our  income  tax'  as  being,  '  after  all,  but  little  more 
than  each  individual  chooses  to  pay  on  his  own  esti- 
mate of  his  income  ; '  and  at  another  time  he  said 
that  '  the  law  left  it  almost  to  the  conscience  of  each 
man  how  much  he  should  pay,  and  all  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  as  to  who  should  pay  the  most.' 
Doubtless  this  picture,  although  rose-colored,  had  a 
background  of  substantial  truth.  No  one  seriously 
imagines  that  under  the  war  tax  all  income  was  fully 
revealed  and  adequately  assessed  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  better  results  were  secured  from  the  tax,  and 
with  less  complaint  and  opposition  than  would  be 
possible  in  ordinary  times.  It  would  have  been 
strange,  indeed,  if  the  patriotism  which  led  men  to 
volunteer  for  the  field  in  such  numbers  had  been  in- 
operative when  contributions  of  money  were  called 
for. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

"  Our  experience  with  the  war  tax,  however,  will 
hardly  explain  or  justify  the  movement  in  favor  of 
a  personal  income  tax  of  the  form  now  proposed  and 
under  the  present  conditions.  Neither  does  it  afford 
a  fair  indication  of  what  results  may  be  expected 
from  such  a  form  of  taxation  now.  We  may  safely 
predict  that  they  will  compare  unfavorably  with  those 
which  were  obtained  in  the  war  period  unless  the  as- 
sessment is  made  much  more  stringent  and  efficient. 
Probably,  however,  the  assessment  of  the  war  tax 
went  as  far  in  the  direction  of  stringency  and  at- 
tained as  high  a  degree  of  efficiency  as  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  the  American  people  and  the  condition 
of  our  civil  service  will  permit. 

"  A  tax  on  the  interest  and  dividends  of  corporations 
presents  a  different  aspect.  So  far  as  its  assessment 
is  concerned,  it  is  free  fiom  the  difficulties  which  be- 
set the  personal  tax.  It  may  be  assessed  with  com- 
parative completeness  and  without  inquisitorial  pro- 
cedure, and  affords  a  much  more  convenient  and  less 
vexati  )us  method  of  raising  revenue.  But  it  greatly 
increases  the  difficulty  of  making  exemptions  or  re- 
ductions out  of  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
taxpayers,  and  it  reaches  only  one  form  of  income. 
Justice  requires  the  taxation  of  other  forms  also 
and  this  it  is  difficult  to  do  without  a  resort  to  the  per 
sonal  tax." 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


CIVICS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

THE  views  of  a  group  of  teachers  on  methods  of 
training  for  citizenship  are  presented  in  the 
August  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Politics. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Swain,  of  Vankton  College,  holds  that 
all  such  instruction  should  begin  with  what  is  simple, 
close  at  hand  and  easily  understood,  and  advance  to 
what  is  more  remote  and  complex,  but  in  teaching 
civil  government  the  reverse  is  often  true.  "  There 
are  places  where  a  teacher  can  obtain  a  first  grade 
certificate,  whose  study  of  civil  government  has  been 
confined  to  a  manual  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  who  never  saw  a  copy  of  the  State 
Constitution,  and  to  whom  a  city  charter  would  be  as 
great  a  curiosity  as  a  mediaeval  parchment." 

This  method,  says  Professor  Swain,  is  objectionable 
for  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  reasons.  The 
study  should  begin,  he  urges,  with  local  institutions, 
and,  in  elementary  courses,  give  the  largest  share  of 
attention  to  these  and  the  State  governments. 

*'  In  the  first  place,  the  means  for  study  in  a  truly 
scientific  way  will  then  be  much  more  abundant. 
Study  of  the  national  government  must  be  largely  by 
text-book.  Classes  cannot  visit  meetings  of  Congress, 
they  cannot  converse  with  the  president  on  the  poli- 
cies of  his  administration,  in  general  they  cannot  at- 
tend sessions  of  the  federal  courts.  Study  of  the  na- 
tional government  is  very  apt,  therefore,  to  be  no 
living  study  of  government  at  all — only  an  analysis 
of  the  Constitution — anatomy,  the  handling  of  an 
artificial  skeleton.  But  it  is  quite  practicable  for 
classes  to  attend  town  meetings  or  meetings  of  the 
county  board  or  city  council  or  even  primary  cau- 
cuses. They  can  inspect  the  original  records  in  the 
public  offices.  In  short,  they  can  examine  the  whole 
organism  in  living  operation. 

"  In  the  second  place,  study  of  local  institutions 
brings  to  pupils  the  knowledge  which  it  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  for  them  to  have.  The  ques- 
tions of  transcendent  importance  in  government  are 
not  the  tariff  and  the  currency.  The  difference  in 
the  effect  of  absolute  free  trade  and  the  most  extreme 
form  of  a  protective  tariff  would  be  less  to  the  aver- 
age citizen  than  the  difference  between  extravagance, 
corruption,  or  incompetency  in  local  government, 
and  a  thoroughly  honest  and  intelligent  management 
of  city  or  county  affairs. 

*'  Again,  in  giving  the  first  and  greatest  attention 
to  local  government,  information  and  interest  will  be 
increased  where  it  is  most  needed.  But  little  more 
than  a  century  ago  there  was  complaint  that  the 
national  government  could  not  command  the  services 
of  the  men  foremost  in  ability,  because  they  were 
k(3pt  at  homo  to  work  in  their  State  governments. 
Now,  just  the  contrary  is  tlie  case.  No  State  govern- 
ment is  administered  with  such  efficiency  as  the  gov- 
ernnu!iit  of  tlie  nation.  Every  Statt»  It^giHluture  is 
inferior  to  the  Congress,  and  tlie  usual  ciiaracter  of 
cjcy  councilH  has  become  proverbial. 

**  Tlore,  also,  the  c.omnig  citizru  will  Hud  iiis 
|{reut(fMt  opportunity  for  nxorliiig  wliolrsonu'  iullu- 
euce.     Iti  ttie  nation  the  individual  is  an  almost  indlH- 


tinguishable  drop.  In  the  local  community  he  may 
be  a  powerful  factor.  Especially  if  his  understand- 
ing of  local  government  is  clear  and  thorough,  he  will 
be  likely  to  find  abundant  chance  to  exercise  his 
powers.  This  participation,  also,  will  be  the  best 
training  possible  for  the  few  whose  work  will  reach 
far  into  the  broader  field.  It  was  just  because  our 
forefathers  were  so  thoroughly  trained  in  the  town 
and  county  meetings  and  the  State  legislatures  that 
they  were  able  to  establish  a  nation  of  enduring 
strength. 

"  Because  such  study  can  be  pursued  by  direct  in- 
vestigation it  will  interest  the  pupils.  But  the  inter- 
est will  not  stop  with  them.  They  must  be  constantly 
storming  parents  with  questions  and  with  appeals  for 
help  in  their  researches.  Caucuses  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten so  often.  Public  officials  will  be  surprised  'svith 
frequent  visits  from  their  constituents,  to  the  great 
improvement  of  both  the  officials  and  the  visitors. 

"The  most  important  thing,  then,  in  the  study  of 
civil  government  is  to  begin  at  the  foundation,  to 
study  it,  so  far  as  possible,  at  first  hand,  and  thus  to 
gain  an  acquaintance  with  living  realities — an  ac- 
quaintance which  will  be  constantly  expanding,  and 
which  will  lead  directly  to  valuable  practical  re- 
sults." 

Ethics  and  Civics. 

Professor  Edward  W.  Bemis,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  discusses  the  question  of  ethical  training  in 
the  concluding  article  of  the  Journal  of  Polities  sjin- 
posium  : 

"  Ethical  training  can  be  most  satisfactorily  given 
in  our  public  schools  without  the  use  of  any  religious 
sanctions  such  as  *  God  commands  it,'  '  Christ  so 
said,'  '  The  Bible  orders  it.'  The  one  need  is  the 
right  kind  of  teacher,  such  as  nearly  every  one  hcis 
some  time  in  his  life  met,  and  who  has  been  a  grand 
inspiration  without  ever  referring  to  positive  re- 
ligious sanctions  in  the  school  room,  though  I  believe 
in  such  sanctions. 

"  Again,  teaching  of  our  institutions  and  the  duty 
of  honest  citizenship,  and  of  not  shirking  political 
duties,  or  voting  for  ward  bummers  and  spoilsmen, 
must  be  inculcated,  as  also  manual  training.  To 
secure  these  there  are  needed  far  better  school  iKxnrds 
— to  get  better  superintendents  and  so  better  teach- 
ers. Many  more  teachers,  and  better  piiid,  as  well 
as  more  carefully  selected,  are  necessities  if  we  would 
in  time  rise  out  of  tlie  degrading  comlition  of  g».>v- 
ernment  in  our  city  and  State  legislatures. 

"  Witliin  threo  days  two  prominent  politicians, 
witli  iiands  fresh  from  bribtu-y,  as  tht>y  privately  ad- 
mitted, declared  to  the  writer  that  with  a  fair  amount 
of  mon(*y  tlu^y  could  carry  their  respective  cities  for 
any  measure. 

"  Fifty-two  cjut  of  sixty-eight  aldermen  ot  oue  ot 
our  largest  cities  were  in  the  market  for  Side  two 
years  ago,  asserts  one  o{  the  best  inf<»rnuHl  lei^islaton* 
of  the  city  in  question. 

"  Some  of  our  worst  anarclust.s  are  tlie  riv  t  -^  .itier 
valuublt*  piililie  franeliises  by  corrupt  m.aut,  .itul 
there  are  tliose  antong  our  rich  who  Htrivt>  to  vwi'Mixt 
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their  share  of  taxation.  But  apathetic  because  ig- 
norant voters  make  it  possible. 

"  Instruction  in  the  ethic  and  economic  relations  of 
man  to  man  and  to  society  must  be  given  in  our  pub- 
lic schools,  and  compulsory  education  w^ith  proper 
truant  schools,  and  inspectors  holding  office  on  a  civil 
service  reform  basis,  must  keep  our  future  citizens 
and  masters  in  school  long  enough  to  save  them  and 
our  endangered  institutions. 

"  Much  can  be  done  by  university  extension  work — 
lectures  to  the  masses  and  to  the  well-to-do,  in  courses 
of  six  to  twelve  lectures  by  the  same  lecturer  on  some 
great  department  of  civics.  Endowments  are  needed 
for  such  courses  from  our  strong  young  college  pro- 
fessors, who,  under  such  men  as  Professors  Ely,  Sel- 
igman,  Clark,  and  many  others,  have  secured  a  train- 
ing abreast  of  the  times." 

University  Extension  and  Civic  Education. 

One  thing  which  has  made  the  promoters  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  so  active  and  earnest  in  their  efforts 
to  extend  this  method  of  education  has  been  their 
belief  that  the  general  tone  of  social  life  could  be 
improved,  politics  made  better,  government  more 
effective  and  the  people's  appreciation  of  the  best 
things  in  life  far  greater.  This  has  been  the  domi- 
nant and  impelling  motive  actuating  the  leaders  of 
the  Extension  movement  in  England  and  in  this 
country.  General  political  or  civic  education  in  a 
large  sense  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of 
Extension  teaching.  What  is  more,  those  who  are 
particularly  interested  in  civic  improvement  are 
coming  to  recognize  the  great  possibilities  for  good 
in  this  method  of  popular  education.  In  this  lies 
the  significance  of  the  interesting  ''Experiment  in 
Civic  Education"  described  in  the  August  University 
Extension  by  Mr.  Frank  S.  Edmonds,  of  Philadelphia. 
In  the  summer  of  1893  several  public-spirited  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  expended 
in  the  promotion  of  the  scientific  study  of  civic  prob- 
lems, with  the  hope  that  the  general  ton©  of  city 
politics  and  government  would  be  elevated.  The 
plan  adopted  for  accomplishing  this  end  was  the  for- 
mation of  University  Extension  Classes  at  any  place 
in  the  city,  as  in  church  x>arlors,  school  buildings, 
club,  society  or  lodge  rooms,  where  a  sufficient  number 
could  be  got  together  having  a  common  desire  for  a 
certain  subject.  The  American  Society  furnished 
the  lecturers  and  text  books  and  offered  to  conduct 
courses  in  History,  Literature,  Economics,  Civics,  or 
any  regular  college  study.  The  course  consisted  of 
ten  weekly  meetings.  The  method  of  instruction  was 
that  of  the  college  class  room.  In  his  summary  of  the 
year's  work  Mr.  Edmonds  states  that  thirty-two  such 
classes  were  formed  in  the  jjast  academic  year,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  2,095  students.  Of  this  number 
of  chiHses  nineteen  took  Civics  as  thcjir  subject,  with 
870  enrolled.  The  high  average  attendance  of  two- 
thirds  was  the  showing  for  the  year.  The  results  of 
the  Philadelphia  experiment  have  been   extremely 


interesting  and  the  possibilities  for  the  improvement 
of  civic  life  through  this  method  of  Extension  classes 
are  very  great. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IN  the  New  England  Magazine  for  August,  Mr. 
Joseph  Leroy  Harrison  describes  in  some  detail 
'*The  Public  Library  Movement  in  the  United 
States,"  giving  a  valuable  resume  of  library  legisla- 
tion in  the  different  States,  and  mentioning  various 
agencies,  such  as  the  American  Library  Association, 
the  Library  School  at  Albany  and  other  training 
schools  for  cataloguers  and  librarians  co-operating 
for  the  advancement  of  library  interests  throughout 
the  country. 

The  article  closes  with  a  discussion  of  the  relations 
which  the  public  library  sustains  to  the  community 
in  which  it  is  placed. 

"  And  now  what  is  the  modern  library  movement? 
What  is  its  moving  thought,  its  scope,  its  purpose,  its 
aspiration?  The  modern  library  movement  is  a 
movement  to  increase  by  every  possible  means  the 
accessibility  of  books,  to  stimulate  their  reading  and 
to  create  a  demand  for  the  best.  Its  motive  is  help- 
fulness ;  its  scope,  instruction  and  recreation ;  its 
purpose,  the  enlightenment  of  all ;  its  aspiration,  still 
greater  usefulness.  It  is  a  distinctive  movement,  be- 
cause it  recognizes,  as  never  before,  the  infinite 
possibilities  of  the  public  library,  and  because  it  has 
done  everything  within  its  power  to  develop  those 
possibilities. 

'      RELATIONS  TO  EDUCATION. 

''Among  the  peculiar  relations  that  a  library  sus- 
tains to  a  community,  which  the  movement  has  made 
clear  and  greatly  advanced,  are  its  relations  to  the 
school  and  imiversity  extension.  The  education  of 
an  individual  is  coincident  with  the  life  of  that  indi- 
vidual. It  is  carried  on  by  the  influences  and  appli- 
ances of  the  family,  vocation,  government,  the 
church,  the  press,  the  school  and  the  library.  The 
library  is  unsectarian,  and  hence  occupies  a  field  in- 
dependent of  the  church.  It  furnishes  a  foundation 
for  an  intelligent  reading  of  paper  and  magazine.  It 
is  the  complement  and  supplement  of  the  school,  co- 
operating with  the  teacher  in  the  work  of  educating 
the  child,  and  furnishing  the  means  for  continuing 
that  education  after  the  child  has  gone  out  from  the 
school.  These  are  important  relations.  From  the 
beginning  the  child  is  taught  the  value  of  books.  In 
the  kindergarten  period  he  learns  that  they  contain 
beautiful  pictures ;  in  the  grammar  grades  they  do 
much  to  make  history  and  geography  attractive  ;  in 
the  high  school  they  are  indispensable  as  works  of 
reference. 

"Few  of  those  who  enter  the  public  schools  be- 
come academic  pupils,  but  tliey  have  been  taught  to 
read,  and  are  graduated  into  the  world  in  possession 
of  a  power  of  almost  infinite  possibilities.  It  is  as 
the  means  by  whicti  that  power  may  be  developed 
that  the  sui)i)lemoMtal  work  of  the  library  begins. 
Were  it  not  for  the  library,  the  education  of  the 
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masses  would,  in  most  cases,  cease  when  the  doors 
of  the  school  swing  in  after  them  for  the  last  time  ; 
but  it  keeps  those  doors  wide  open,  and  is,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  the  university  of  the  people. 
The  library  is  as  mucli  a  part  of  tlie  educational  sys- 
tem of  a  community  as  the  public  school,  and  is  com- 
ing more  and  more  to  be  regarded  with  the  same 
respect  and  supported  in  the  same  generous  manner. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  here  the  means  which 
have  been  employed  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
library  in  this  respect ;  but  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is 
constantly  increasing,  that  librarians  are  fully  alive 
to  this  function  of  the  library,  and  that  their  efforts 
are  being  ably  seconded  by  all  educators. 

THE  LIBRARY  AND  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

"The  relation  of  the  library  to  university  exten- 
sion is  perhaps  even  closer  than  its  relation  to  the 
public  school,  for  its  character^  makes  it  the  most 
natural  local  centre  of  this  form  of  education,  and 
often  its  organizing  force.  Indeed,  the  question  of 
university  extension  was  first  publicly  presented  in 
America  before  the  American  Library  Association, 
when,  in  1887,  at  the  Thousand  Islands,  Dr.  Herbert 
B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  pointed  out 
to  librarians  their  peculiar  opportunities  for  inaugu- 
rating and  aiding  the  work.  Mr.  J.  N.  Larned,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Buffalo  Library,  and  Mr.  F.  M. 
Crunden,  librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library, 
were  the  first  to  act  on  Mr.  Adams'  suggestion. 
Other  libraries  followed.  Then  New  York  State 
recognized  the  movement  by  making  it  a  depart- 
ment of  the  university  of  the  State,  with  the  State 
library  as  the  basis  of  its  inspiration  and  supplies. 
To-day  the  relation  between  the  library  and  uni- 
versity extension  is  firmly  established  and  in  a 
natural  stage  of  development.  With  its  class  rooms 
and  lecture  rooms,  its  books  and  its  reference  lists, 
its  intelligent  librarian  and  studious  atmosphere,  the 
library  provides  university  extension  with  an  at- 
tractive and  appropriate  home,  and  university  exten- 
sion, on  its  part,  furnishes  the  library  with  that 
which  it  most  covets,  an  added  constituency. 

PRESENT  USEFULNESS. 

"  These  are  but  two  of  the  many  ways  by  which 
the  public  library  is  endeavoring  to  serve  the  public. 
Ttie  modern  library  spirit  has  found  within  the  ex- 
pansive walls  of  the  institution  possibilities  which 
half  a  century  ago  were  not  even  dreamed  of,  and  is 
directing  all  its  energy  to  finding  the  means  of  realiz- 
ing these  possibilities.  It  began  its  work  at  the  very 
foundation.  The  library  of  to-day  is  centrally  located, 
well  housed,  ventilated,  heated  and  lighted,  well  ar- 
ranged, catah)gued  and  manned.  It  aims  not  only 
to  furnish  books,  but  the  bt^st  books,  and  thus  to 
rjUHO  the  standard  of  reading.  Esp<^cially  lias  gn«at 
<rare  hww  tak(*n  to  guide  thn  rending  of  tlio  young, 
and  })y  a  inost  careful  selection  of  jiiv(<nile  literature 
to  cn^ute  in  Wm)  (rhild  a  desire  for  the  best.  Annotated 
(•a,talogueH  and  wilected  lists  of  books  oti  special  siib- 
jectM  are  conipaialiv<^ly  im»w  features,  and  olTer  great 
aMMi>4ian(re  to  the    Header.     Accwmh   to  Hhelve.s   by   the 


general  public  is  becoming  more  and  more  general, 
the  tendencj'  being  to  do  away  just  so  far  as  possible 
with  all  restrictions  to  the  use  of  books  and  the  li- 
brary. The  hours  of  opening  are  longer,  the  days  of 
closing  fewer,  and  it  is  entirely  probable  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  gi*eat  majority  of  the 
libraries  of  the  country  will  be  open  every  day. 

THl    LIBRARY  AND   THE   PEOPLE. 

"  The  library  has  begun  to  study  thoroughly  and 
systematically  the  community,  and  to  shape  its  course 
to  meet  the  best  needs  of  the  material,  intellectual 
and  moral  advancement  of  its  people.  Its  aspirations 
are  unlimited.  It  sees  that  its  shelves  are  well  stocked 
w4tli  books  on  subjects  most  closely  allied  to  the  busi- 
ness and  manufacturing  interests  about  it.  It  pro- 
vides art,  lite]-ary  and  scientific  clubs  with  the  mate- 
rial necessary  to  caiTy  on  their  work.  Books  of 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  were  added,  then 
music-rooms  themselves,  with  piano  and  stringed  in- 
struments, were  provided  within  the  walls  of  the 
building.  Books  on  drawing  and  photography  were 
found  in  the  old  days  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now 
drawing-rooms,  with  tables  and  fixtures,  and  dark 
rooms  in  which  negatives  may  be  developed,  are  be- 
ginning to  find  their  place.  The  class-room  the  lec- 
ture-room, the  gallery  of  art,  the  museum  with  its 
many  objects  of  local  historical  interest,  are  com- 
mon. But  the  modern  librarian  will  tell  you  that  all 
this  4s  but  the  beginning. 

A  HINT  OF  FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES. 

"The  public  library  has  provided  the  novel  as  a 
means  of  recreation,  the  art  gallery  to  develop  the 
artistic  taste,  the  drawing-room  for  the  convenience 
of  the  mechanic,  and  the  entire  library  for  intellect- 
ual gratification.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should 
stop  here  ?  When  the  open  fire,  the  easy-chair  and 
the  study  lamp  were  placed  in  the  reading-rooms  of 
libraries,  the  principle  of  attractiveness  as  a  means 
of  accomplishing  good  results  was  established.  That 
same  principle,  if  extended,  will  provide  such  ac- 
cessories as  will  attract  not  one  class  but  all  classes, 
and  will  be  a  powerful  disinfectant  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  crime.  The  possibilities  of  this  third 
function  are  not  foreign  to  the  library  thought  of  the 
age  and  are  among  the  problems  of  the  near  future. 

"  The  public  library  of  to-day  is  an  active,  poten- 
tial force,  serving  the  present,  and  silently  helidng  to 
develop  the  civilization  of  the  future.  The  spirit  (.vf 
the  modt^rn  library  movement  which  surrounds  it  is 
thoroughly  catholic,  thoroughly  progressive,  and 
tlummghly  in  sympathy  with  the  ptH>ple.  It  U^ 
lieves  that  tht>  true  function  of  the  librtiry  is  to  .-erve 
the  j)eoplts  and  that  the  only  test  of  success  is  us©- 
fulntvss." 

Mr.  Harrison  belit^ves  that  the  modern  library  ow»»n 
its  rise  and  pj'ogress  to  the  demands  of  the  |WH>pU\ 
and  that  its  \ind«^rlying  principlt«ri  are  in  thorough 
accrord  with  thost^  of  all  Anterican  institutions,  Mt« 
set^nis  to  find  nothing  dangeri>UMly  mK'ktiUittlo  ill  th«t 
public  library  as  we  have  it. 
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THE  PEOPLE'S  LIBRARIES  OF  BERLIN. 

THE  Daheim  of  July  14  contains  a  brief  account 
by  Arend  Buchholtz  of  the  origin  of  the 
People's  Library  of  Berlin.  Germany  would  seem  to 
be  far  behind  the  United  States  in  its  library  move- 
ment, as  the  following  notes  from  the  Daheim  will 
show. 

When  Friedrich  von  Raumer,  the  historian  of  the 
Hohenstaufen,  was  traveling  in  the  United  States,  he 
happened  to  fall  into  conversation  with  a  number 
■of  workingmen,  and  was  surprised  at  the  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  Plutarch  which  some  of  them  dis- 
played. Inferring  from  this  that  it  was  the  public 
libraries  and  scientific  lectures  which  did  so  much  for 
the  people,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  set 
about  founding  similar  institutions  for  the  masses  of 
Berlin.  So  tradition  says,  at  least.  On  the  whole,  his 
idea  was  well  received,  but  Savigny,  the  famous  jurist, 
who  was  the  chief  opponent  of  the  scheme,  declared 
the  whole  undertaking,  and  especially  the  participa- 
tion of  women  in  its  benefits,  to  be  a  degradation  to 
science. 

Nothing  daunted,  Raumer  first  called  into  existence 
a  Scientific  Union  and  organized  lectures  in  the  Sing- 
ing Academy.  The  result  was  most  gratifying  ;  the 
most  prominent  representatives  of  German  science 
became  lecturers,  and  large  audiences  filled  the 
Academy.  The  plan  soon  found  imitators  in  many 
other  German  cities,  and  thereby  an  interest  was 
awakened  in  scientific  questions,  and  much  useful 
knowledge  was  spread. 

THE  GERMAN  LIBRARY  MOVEMENT. 

Raumer's  next  move  was  to  establish  libraries  for 
the  people,  it  being  his  idea  that  knowledge  should  not 
be  confined  to  school  and  university  circles.  In  1850 
four  libraries  were  started,  and  the  next  year  twenty- 
three  more  followed.  These  libraries,  though  in  close 
relationship  with  the  public  elementary  schools,  are 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scientific  Union. 
The  books  are  stored  in  the  school  houses,  and  the 
libraries  are  superintended  by  the  school  rector  and 
a  representative  of  the  Scientific  Union. 

Now  very  naturally,  the  interests  of  the  IDjrary  de- 
mand emancipation  from  the  school  and  the  school- 
master. The  work  has  grown,  and  "librarians" 
with  more  time  at  their  disposal  than  is  possible  to 
the  school  rector,  and  buildings  with  more  space  for 
the  storing  of  the  books  than  is  available  in  the 
school  house,  are  required  if  further  progress  is  to  be. 
Moreover,  the  libraries  need  to  be  oi)en  all  the  week 
round,  instead  of  three  days,  and  reading  room?  are 
wantf^l  ;  but  there  seems  little  x>rospoct  of  any  ex- 
tension of  the  iiraiseworthy  work  while  the  income 
available  amounts  to  not  more  than  $9,000. 

The  twenty-seven  libraries  aln;ady  in  existence 
contain  over  100,000  volumes,  and  after  the  German 
clasHicH,  Ludwig,  Anzengruber,  Bertbold  AuerbarJi, 
Felix  ])nhTi,  di-.or^  K})ers,  Th(!Oflor  Fontane,  Gnstav 
FreytaK,  Paul  Ileyw;,  Gottfrif^d  Kcslha-,  Konrad  F(;rdi- 
nand  Meyer,  Williehn  Raabc,  Victor  von  Scheffel 
and  Friedrich  Hpielhagen  are  among  the  authors  most 


read  by  the  readers ;  7C  to  80  per  cent,  would  fall 
under  literature  and  juvenile  work  ;  10  per  cent,  read 
history,  biography  and  travels  ;  5  per  cent,  natural 
science,  industrial  and  technical  works,  and  the  re- 
maining readers  fall  under  the  other  departments. 


FOR  AND  AGAINST  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

THE  Century  publishes  two  articles — one,  "The 
Right  and  Expediency  of  Woman  Suffrage," 
by  Senator  Hoar,  and  the  other,  "  The  Wrongs  and 
Perils  of  Woman  Suffrage,"  by  Dr.  Buckley.  Senator 
Hoar  intrenches  himself  behind  the  declaration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  said,  "I  go  for  all  sharing 
the  privileges  of  the  government  among  those  who 
assist  in  bearing  its  burdens,  by  no  means  excluding 
women."  Senator  Hoar  explains  the  absurdity  of 
the  common  contention  that,  if  you  give  any  one  the 
vote,  those  persons  must  forthwith  forsake  their  busi- 
ness in  life  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  ab- 
stract political  questions.  The  majority  of  male  citi- 
zens who  have  the  franchise  at  present  do  not  feel 
that  it  conflicts  with  their  everyday  duties.  He 
says  : 

"They  attend  a  political  meeting  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  and  vote  with  their  party.  They  love 
their  country,  and  would  give  their  lives,  if  they 
were  needed,  to  preserve  the  Union,  or  to  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  flag.  Somehow  and  someway  an 
intelligent  and  wise  government,  which  deals  pretty 
well  with  most  public  questions,  is  the  result,  what- 
ever party  is  in  power.  Even  those  persons  whose 
spirit  is  a  public  spirit,  and  who  give  much  labor  and 
thought  to  the  common  weal,  deal  with  some  one 
matter  alone,  and  leave  other  things  to  other  men. 

SOME   THINGS  THAT   WOMEN   CAN   DO. 

"  Now  I  maintain  that  the  management  of  schools, 
whether  it  depend  on  legislation  or  administration  ; 
the  management  of  colleges ;  the  organization  and 
management  of  prisons  for  women,  of  hospitals,  of 
poor-houses,  of  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  blind,  of  i)laces  for  the  care  of  feeble  and  idiotic 
children  ;  the  management  and  improvement  of  the 
hospital  service  in  time  of  war ;  the  collection  and 
management  of  libraries,  museums,  galleries  of  art ; 
the  providing  for  lectures  on  many  literary  and  scien- 
tific subjects  in  lyceums  and  other  like  institutions  ; 
the  regulation — so  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  law— of 
the  medical  profession,  and  of  the  composition  and 
sale  of  drugs  ;  the  management  of  our  factory  sys- 
tem, and  the  employment  of  children  ;  and  a  great 
many  other  kindred  matters  which  I  might  mention, 
taken  together,  ought  to  make  up,  and  do  make  up, 
a  large  part  of  the  function  of  the  State.  To  these  we 
may  add  what  has  not  been  in  this  country  for  some 
g(^nerations  a  i)art  of  th(5  duty  of  the  State,  but  still  is 
a  p()liti(;al  function  of  the  same  kind,  the  government 
of  i)arishes  and  (^lun^hes.  Now  for  all  these  things 
women  are  as  conqxitent  and  as  well  qualified  as 
m(!n.  I  do  not  see  why  a  woman  like  Clara  Leonard 
or  Clara  Barton,  who  knows  all  about  the  manage- 
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ment  of  hospitals  and  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  is  not  perfoniiing;  a  public  function  as  truly 
and  as  well  as  a  West  Point  graduate  like  General 
Hancock,  who  can  lead  an  army,  l)ut  who  thinks  the 
tariff  is  a  local  question.  If  women  keep  themselves 
to  these  things,  and  keep  off  the  ground  which  the 
opponents  of  woman's  suffrage  seem  to  dread  to  have 
them  occupy,  they  still  are  helping  largely  in  the 
work  of  the  State.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  degrade 
them  to  have  their  votes  counted,  or  why  their  votes, 
when  they  are  counted,  are  any  more  likely  to  work 
an  inj  ury  to  the  State  than  the  vote  of  a  man  who 
knows  nothing  except  the  management  of  a  ship  or 
the  management  of  an  engine. 

"  If  95  per  cent,  of  the  school  teachers  of  Massachu- 
setts are  women,  why  should  not  their  votes  be 
counted  in  the  choice  of  the  Governor  who  appoints 
the  Board  of  Education?  If  women  have  charge  of 
the  stitching  rooms  in  our  shoe  factories  why  should 
not  their  votes  be  counted  when  the  laws  which  de- 
termine for  what  hours  and  for  what  pare  of  the  year 
children  may  be  employed  in  those  factories,  or  even 
when  the  laws  on  which  some  of  us  think  the  rate  of 
wages  in  these  factories  depend,  are  to  be  framed  ? 

"  The  vote  of  the  father  has  not  yet  quite  acc©m- 
plished  the  rescue  of  the  children  of  our  manufactur- 
ing States  from  overwork  in  crowded  and  heated 
factories.    It  might  be  well  to  have  the  voice  of  the 

mother  also." 

The  Other  Side. 

Dr.  Buckley,  who  takes  the  other  side,  sets  forth 
the  opposing  arguments  with  his  accustomed  cogency. 
We  only  quote  the  concluding  passages  : 

"When  women  vote  generally, — and  if  they  are 
not  to  vote  generally  the  agitation  is  useless, — all 
classes  will  need  to  be  instructed  and  led  to  the  polls. 
There  must  be  women  leaders  for  different  classes,  as 
there  are  among  men.  Women  who  aspire  to  be 
leaders,  or  are  made  such  by  their  constituents,  will 
be  compelled  to  associate  for  political  purposes  with 
other  women  similarly  related  to  the  party.  At 
present  the  morals  of  society  are  largely  preserved  by 
the  fact  that  a  woman  of  doubtful  character  is  not 
admitted  to  the  society  of  women  of  unspotted  repu- 
tation. Also  that  leading  political  women  will  be 
brought  into  confidential  relations  with  men  occupy- 
ing similar  relations  in  the  same  party  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  proposed  revolution  which  would  not 
long  be  delayed. 

*'  Should  the  suffrage  be  extended  to  women  the 
gi-ant  can  never  be  recalled.  Experiments  in  legislat- 
ing ux)on  economic  questions,  even  if  unwise,  need 
not  be  permanently  harmful,  for  they  may  be  ro- 
I)ealed  ;  but  in  dealing  witli  the  suffrage,  or  with 
moral  (pmstionH,  new  laws,  if  bad,  are  exceedingly 
dangnrouH.  Th(iy  will  develop  a  class  lowered  in 
toiKi,  or  deriving  personal,  pecuniary,  or  political  ad- 
varitag<!H  from  the  new  environment,  who  will 
veheuMinily  dechini  that  the  eff(!ct  of  the  irnu)Vation 
in  beri(ificiul,  and  roMist  all  efforts  to  rotmn  to  tlu» 
foriiMT  ntjito, 

"Hhoiilil  the  duty  of  governing  in  tint  Stut«<  lir  im- 
poHed  upon  women,  all  the  nienilufrH  of  Hiuiety  will 


suffer :  children,  by  diminished  care  from  their 
mothers  ;  husbands,  from  the  increase  of  the  conten- 
tions and  the  decline  of  the  attractions  of  home ; 
young  men  and  maidens,  from  the  diminution  or  de- 
struction of  the  idealism  which  invests  the  family 
with  such  charms  as  to  make  the  hope  of  a  home  of 
one's  own,  where  in  the  contrasts  of  the  sexes  life 
may  be  ever  a  delight,  an  impulse  to  economy  and 
virtue  —  but  the  greatest  sufferer  will  be  woman. 
Often  those  who  recollect  her  genuine  freedom  of 
speech,  '  the  might  of  her  gentleness,'  the  almost 
resistless  potency  of  her  look  and  touch  and  voice, 
will  long  for  the  former  proud  dependence  of  woman 
on  manliness,  reciprocated  by  man's  reverence  for 
womanliness  ;  while  '  the  new  generation  to  whom 
such  sweet  recollections  will  be  unknown  will  blindly 
rave  against  their  fate  or  despondently  sink  under  it, 
as  women  have  never  done  (from  similar  causes) 
under  the  old  regime.^  Meanwhile  the  office-holding, 
intriguing,  campaigning,  lobbying,  manish  woman 
will  celebrate  the  day  of  emancipation — which,  alas, 
will  be  the  day  of  degi-adation — when,  grasping  at 
sovereignty,  she  lost  her  empire. 

'•The  true  woman  needs  no  governing  authority 
conferred  upon  her  by  law.  In  the  present  situation 
the  highest  evidence  of  respect  that  man  can  exhibit 
toward  woman  and  the  noblest  service  he  can  per- 
form for  her  are  to  vote  Nay  to  the  proposition  that 
would  take  from  her  the  diadem  of  pearls,  the  talis- 
man of  faith,  hope  and  love,  by  which  all  other  re- 
quests are  won  from  men  and  substitute  for  it  the 
iron  crown  of  authority." 

The  editor  of  the  Century  allows  each  of  the  dis- 
putants to  reply  in  a  postscript. 


THE  LITTLE  SISTERS  OF  THE  POOR. 

IN  a  brief  notice  of  Mrs.  Abel's  book  on  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  the  Dublin  Review  thus  sum- 
marizes one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  religious  and 
philanthropic  movements  of  modem  times :  The 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  is  an  institution  which. 
"  founded  less  than  fifty  years  ago  by  a  young  curate 
with  no  resources  save  his  stii)end  of  $80  a  year,  as- 
sisted by  two  poor  seamstresses  and  a  i)easant  woman, 
has  covered  the  whole  earth  with  its  branches,  and 
taken  its  place  among  the  most  beneficent  creations 
of  Catholic  faith.  It  has  now  350  houses,  of  which 
twenty-nine  are  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  gives 
food  and  shelter  to  over  33,000  of  the  aged  ami  in- 
digent poor  of  both  sexes.  The  name  of  the  humble 
servant  woman  who  was  its  first  alms-gatherer  is  so 
closely  interwoven  with  its  early  history  that  it**  sis- 
ters throughout  Brittany  are  still  known  as  ••Jeanne 
Jugans,"  and  a  street  in  St.  Servan  is  called  after 
this  lowliest  of  its  inhabitants.  Here  iu  a  wivtchtnl 
attic  the  Abbe  Le  l'ailU»ur  placetl  his  twi>  yoiing 
novices  with  Jeanne  as  tln'ir  matron,  ami  hillu«r.  iii 
October,  IHIO,  they  brought  the  two  oKl  wiuuen  who 
wtn*e  the  first  pensioners  o(  tl»»»  Little  Sistt^rs  of  the 
l*oor.  During  the  tinu»  tho  twi»  girls  .still  pursutnl 
tht»ir  calling  asM»*aiuMtrt»f4HeH,  while  Jeanne,  by  vtU'iou« 
forms  of  H(«rv'lc(«,  eurntMl  wagt^n  which  aUo  went  into 
tluMoniinon  Cund.     With  overv  extonnivui  of  the  uu. 
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dertaking  fresh  help  was  forthcoming  for  it,  and 
thus  it  progressed  from  a  garret  to  a  basement,  and 
then  to  a  house  built  for  it  by  the  charity  of  the  pub- 
lic. Now  the  Little  Sister,  with  her  basket  or  her 
cart,  is  a  familiar  figure  in  every  large  city,  and  the 
Abbe  Le  Pailleur  has  lived  to  see  the  great  idea  with 
which  heaven  inspired  him  realized  to  an  extent  that 
prophetic  vision  alone  could  have  foreseen. 


WOMEN'S  MISSION  AMONG  THE  MOORS. 

MR.  WILLIAM  SHARPE,  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  has  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
*'  Cardinal  Lavigerie's  Work  in  North  Africa."  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  Cardinal's  chief  work  was  the 
introduction  of  women  into  the  mission  field  of  Al- 
geria. "It  will,  however,  interest  many  readers  to 
know  that  this  mission  work  in  Kabylia,  as  indeed 
elsewhere  throughout  Franco -Moslem  territories,  is 
due  even  more  to  the  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  African 
Missions  than  to  the  indefatigable  and  'unselfish  la- 
bors of  the  White  Fathers,  praiseworthy  and  re- 
sultant in  innumerable  good  works  as  the  efforts  of 
these  apostolic  emissaries  have  been  and  are. 

"  On  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Algiers — to  be  more 
exact,  on  his  voluntary  and  self-sacrificing  transfer 
thither  from  his  wealthier  and  more  comfortable  see 
of  Nancy — Mgr.  Lavigerie  almost  from  the  first  fore- 
saw the  need  of  women  missionaries  to  carry  out  his 
schemes  of  evangelization  and  social  and  domestic 
regeneration.  His  plans  were  regarded  dubiously 
even  by  many  of  his  fellow-bishops  and  higher  clergy, 
and  a  large  section  of  the  public  openly  protested 
against  the  idea  of  Christian  women  being  sent  into 
regions  where  their  honor  would  not  be  safe  for  a  day. 

"The  Archbishop  had  that  supreme  quality  of 
genius,  controlled  impatience.  Within  a  quarter  of 
a  century  he  is  said  to  have  declared  once  to  his 
Holiness,  the  late  Pope,  *  French  Africa  will  be  civ- 
il^" "ed  by  women.' 

From  the  moment  he  explained  publicly  the  need 
for  women  missioners  volunteers  were  ready.  The 
first  response  to  his  appeal  came  from  his  old  diocese 
of  Nancy — from  the  well-known  and  venerable  com- 
munity of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Charles.  A  novitiate  was 
formed  that  year  (1868)  at  Kouba. 

"For  a  few  years  the  obvious  results  were  suffi- 
ciently humble  to  give  some  color  to  the  derision  or 
misrepresentation  of  the  covertly  malicious,  the 
openly  hostile  and  the  indifferent.  But  at  last  even 
the  hostile  had  to  admit  that  a  labor  of  extraordinary 
importance,  whether  tending  to  ultimate  good  or 
ultimate  evil,  was  being  fulfilled  throughout  Algeria, 
and  even  among  the  intractable  Kabyles  and  the 
haughtily  resentful  Arabs  and  Moors.  Now,  the 
African  Sisters,  as  they  are  called  succinctly,  are  a 
rfjcognized  power  in  the  land  ;  and  even  the  most 
bigoted  anti-religionist  would  hesitate  to  aver  that 
their  influence  is  not  wholly  for  good. 

THE   WORK   TEfiLK. 

"  Among  the  AraVjs  there  was  and  is  a  spirit  of 
wonder  and  admiration  for  the  dauntless  courage,  the 


self-sacrificing  devotion,  the  medical  knowledge  and 
skill,  the  tenderness  and  saintly  steadfastness  of  these 
heroic  women.  Hundreds  have  been  brought  to  a 
different  attitude  entirely  through  observation  of  the 
Soeurs  de  Notre  Dame  d'Afrique.  In  the  words  of  the 
eminent  Jesuit  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  *  The 
moral  superiority  of  these  women,  their  self-denying 
kindness,  their  courage  and  devotion  deeply  impressed 
the  unbelievers,  who  gazed  at  them  with  astonish- 
ment and  admiration,  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  differ- 
ent order  of  beings,  and  were  something  more  than 
human.' 

"Not  very  long  ago  no  European  women  we:»-e  able 
to  appear  in  Sidi-Okba,  even  with  an  escort,  without 
having  to  run  the  risk  of  insult  and  even  violence. 
Well,  the  African  Sisters  have  not  only  gone  to  this 
unlikely  place,  but  have  thriven  there.  In  the  face 
of  threats,  insults  and  passive  (and  occasionally  act- 
ive) opposition  they  have  persevered,  and  are  now 
winning  an  ever-increasing  reward. 

"From  a  White  Father  in  Biskra  I  learned  that 
the  work  so  silently  and  unostentatiously  done  by 
these  African  Sisters  is  of  so  great  importance  that 
if,  for  any  reason,  it  were  impossible  for  both  the 
White  Fathers  and  the  White  Sisters  to  remain  there 
as  missioners,  the  Fathers  would  unquestionably 
have  to  give  way. 

"  '  In  a  word,'  he  added,  '  we  are  the  pioneers,  for- 
ever on  the  march  after  receding  boundaries ;  the 
Sisters  are  the  first  dauntless  and  indefatigable  set- 
tlers, who  bring  the  practically  virgin  soil  into  a 
prosperous  condition,  full  of  promise  for  a  wonderful 
and  near  future.' 

"I  asked  if  there  were  many  mischances  in  the 
career  of  those  devoted  women. 

"  '  Few,'  he  replied  :  '  strangely  enough,  fewer  than 
with  the  White  Fathers.  We  have  had  many  mar- 
tyrs to  savage  violence,  to  the  perils  and  privations 
of  desert  life.  The  Sis'ers  have  had  martyrs  also, 
but  these  have  lost  their  lives  in  ways  little  different 
from  what  would  have  beset  them  in  any  other  for- 
eign clime.  As  for  endurance,  both  of  climatic  strain 
and  privations  generally,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  women  can  undergo  more  than  men  ;  that 
is,  if  they  have  anything  like  fair  health,  are  acting 
in  concert  and  are  sustained  by  religious  fervor. 
They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  act  so  well  on  their  own 
initiative ;  they  cannot,  naturally,  do  pioneer  work 
so  well  as  men  ;  and  though  they  have  superior 
moral  courage,  they  are  unable  to  face  certain 
things,  in  particular  absolute  loneliness,  isolation,  re- 
moteness. Many  a  White  Father  would  instinct- 
ively shrink  from  the  task  fearlessly  set  themselves 
by  some  of  the  more  daring  Sisters  ;  yet  these  very 
heroines  would  be  quite  unable  to  cope  with  some 
hazards  almost  inevitable  in  the  career  of  one  of  our 
missioners.' 

"Personally,  I  think  the  greatest  work  is  being 
achieved  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  the  institutions  and  societies  inaugurated, 
and  the  specially  trained  emissaries  sent  forth  by 
Cardinal  Lavigerie." 
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RESOURCES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

THE  August  number  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view contains  an  important  addition  to  the 
series  of  articles  by  Cabinet  Ministers,  which  that  re- 
view has  for  some  time  been  giving  to  its  readers, 
the  subject  of  the  one  in  the  present  number  being 
•'  The  Resources  and  Development  of  the  South,"  and 
the  writer,  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

After  pointing  out  the  obstacles  which  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  industrial  development  of  the  South 
during  the  last  century,  the  chief  of  which  was,  as  is 
well  known,  the  institution  of  slavery.  Secretary  Smith 
sets  forth  the  condition  of  that  section  after  slavery 
had  been  abolished,  and  it  had  begun  to  adjust  itself 
to  the  changed  condition  of  affairs.  To  appreciate 
the  present  condition,  he  says  that  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  the  total  wealth  of  the  South  had  de- 
preciated from  1860  to  1880 — from  the  outbreak  of  the 
Ci\alWar  to  the  time  when  good  government  had 
been  restored  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  South — by 
$2,400,000,000.  From  1880  on,  however,  the  South 
has  grown  in  wealth,  and  that  growth  has  been  re- 
remarkable.  The  census  report  of  1890  shows  an  in- 
crease in  the  assessed  value  during  the  preceding 
ten  years  of  $1,815,000,000,  and  an  increase  in  true 
value  of  nearly  $4,000,000,000.  In  these  ten  years  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  South  increased  from 
$1,200,000,000  to  $2,000,000,000.  Secretary  Smith 
points  out  that  one  of  the  most  notable  indications  of 
the  progress  of  the  South  is  that  in  ten  years  the  pub- 
lic schools  increased  their  expenditures  96.53  per  cent. , 
and  adds  that  *'  the  South  is  determined  that  illiteracy 
in  its  section  shall  cease,  that  every  child  shall  receive 
a  fair  education." 

Secretary  Smith  concludes  his  remarks  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  South: 

AGRICULTURE. 

•'  The  total  acreage  in  the  Southern  States  named 
is  500,000,000,  the  amount  in  cultivation  is  100,- 
000,000.  Three-fourths  of  the  uncultivated  land  is 
suited  for  farm  purposes.  The  gross  product  from 
agriculture  in  the  South  for  1890  was  24.1  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  investment.  In  the  other  States  of 
the  Union  it  was  13.1  per  cent.  What  an  opportunity 
this  section  offers  to  home-seekers !  They  will  find 
land  cheap  and  the  people  ready  to  receive  them  with 
hosjntality.  Political  affiliations  no  longer  affect 
social  relations  in  the  South. 

'*  The  land  is  most  varied  in  its  uses.  Tlie  lofty 
elevation  of  the  Piedmont  region  furnishes  a  climate 
simihir  to  New  England,  while  the  low  lands  of  the 
(iiilf  St!it<!H  are  suited  to  H«'nii-tr(  pical  ijrodiicts.  Be- 
twe«'n  these  two  can  be  found  every  character  of  soil, 
and  the  farmer  can  choose  the  locality  and  raise  what 
lie  pleases,  fjocrations  (ran  bo  found  in  wliicli  vviirat, 
corn,  cotton  aiul  fniit  can  bo  sncco.s.sfiilly  ciiltivalotl 
in  the  hhhio  flold.  Tlie  truck  fanns  furnish  gri'at  re- 
MiiltH,  and  from  NoiColk  alono  is  Hliip|«M|  jimniMlly 
ovor  )H6,()(M),()<K)  worthof  vo^etabloH  and  fnuts.  \Vliil«( 
the  South  prodnceH  over  00  per  cent,  of  the  world'M 


cotton,  its  grain  crops  are  now  nearly  equal  to  its 
cotton  crops. 

"  It  was  claimed  that  in  1865  the  cotton  industry 
must  go  with  slavery,  yet  the  cotton  crop  of  1892  was 
about  twice  that  of  1860. 

"  The  standing  timber  of  the  South  is  equal  in 
value  to  that  of  the  balance  of  the  Union,  and  the 
annual  output  of  the  saw  and  planing  mills  grew  in 
the  period  from  1880  to  1892  from  $38,000,000  to  $117,- 
000,000. 

IRON  AND  COAL. 

"  The  iron  ore  is  without  limit,  and  a  statement  of 
the  comparative  cost  in  the  Southern  district  and  the 
Northern  district,  prepared  by  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright  in  1891,  shows  an  advantage  of  $-3  per  ton  in 
favor  of  the  South.  The  increase  in  the  production 
of  iron  by  this  section  since  1880  has  been  500  per 
cent. 

"  The  coal  fields  of  the  Southern  States  cover  over 
60,000  miles,*  which,  as  Mr.  George  W.  Armstead 
states  in  The  Tradesman,  is  seven  times  as  much  as 
in  Great  Britain,  and  more  than  in  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France  and  Belgium  combined. 
The  coke  is  excellently  adapted  to  use  in  manufact- 
ures. Since  1880  the  production  of  coal  has  increased 
from  3,000,000  of  bushels  to  25,000,000  bushels. 

COTTON. 

"  ^ut  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  South  offers 
the  most  inviting  field  for  industrial  growth.  The 
South  produces  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  of  the 
world.  Only  about  one-third  of  our  cotton  is  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  The  balance  goes  to 
Europe,  where  its  value  is  increased  threefold,  creat- 
ing thereby  $600,000,000  each  year  which  properly 
belongs  to  this  country.  Every  advantage  is  offered 
for  the  manufacture  where  the  cotton  grows.  The 
climate  permits  uninteiTupted  operation  for  factories 
every  month  of  the  year.  The  raw  material  is  at 
hand,  with  cheap  coal  for  steam,  or  ample  water 
power  to  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices.  Labor 
can  live  with  less  expense  than  in  New  or  old  England. 
While  no  discontent  exists  among  the  laboring  classes 
in  the  South,  still  a  large  portion  of  the  service  re- 
quired in  cotton  factories  can  be  there  obtaiutnl  at  a 
low  figure.  If  England  is  to  continue  our  chief  com- 
petitor in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  gooils,  surely 
much  negro  labor  can  be  found  in  the  South  to  com- 
pete with  English  white  labor  in  the  cotton  mills. 
Perhaps  the  negro  is  intended  tus  the  lalx>rer  to  man- 
ufacture cotton  as  \vt41  as  to  hoe  it.  There  are  rt*ai<ons 
to  believe  that  eventually  the  yellow  race  «.>f  the 
East  will  prove  a  formidable  competitor  iu  this  liiu* 
of  business.  If  so,  it  may  be  ntvtvsMary  to  over<.\nue 
them  by  the  use  of  the  black  labor  in  the  South.  It 
is  ctu'tainly  true  that  all  indications  point  ti>  tht«  uuui- 
ufactun^  in  tht<  South  of  th<>  ci»tti>n  then*  grown.  It 
wonhl  change  the  value  4)f  tlu»  crv>p  annually  fixuu 
$:{(H), 000, OOO  to  about  $1, 0(H), (MH), 000.  Thi«  inanufAot- 
unM>f  cotton  has  iiicicaMcd  iu  th»»  Soijlh  .Hiuct»  1v'<S(V 
from  lU'J.OlH  to  2.171,1  i?  MpiudleH,  and  tho  v»Uao  of 
the  annual  protluct  from  |l«.JWO.O<H»  to  |^4.'^H).iMH>," 
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SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURTS  BUDGET. 

THE  English  Budget  has  been  discussed  at  such 
length  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  gen- 
eral public  has  only  a  very  vague  idea  as  to  what  its 
real  provisions  are.  For  confusing  the  public,  next 
to  having  no  discussion  at  all,  nothing  is  so  successful 
as  too  much  discussion.  Lord  Farrar's  account  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  Budget  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  is  therefore  a  welcome  contribution 
to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  month.  We  omit 
his  criticisms  and  reproduce  here  Lord  Farrar's  own 
summary  of  the  measure.  It  will  be  handy  for  pur- 
pose of  reference  and  will  enable  many  of  our  readers 
to  understand  for  the  first  time  what  the  English 
Budget  really  proposes. 

Lord  Farrar  says  :  *'  What  are  the  leading  features 
of  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  Budget?  In  the  first  place,  he 
has  swept  away  the  complications  of  the  Naval  De- 
fense act  and  of  the  Imperial  Defense  act,  and  has 
brought  us  back  to  the  original  and  simple  plan  of 
making  the  income  of  the  year  pay  for  the  expenses 
of  the  year,  and  of  leaving  the  control  of  Parliament 
unfettered  ;  without  vainly  attempting  to  forecast  the 
the  exigencies  of  foreign  politics,  or  the  ever-chang- 
ing fashions  of  naval  warfare.  But  to  do  this  a  debt 
of  from  five  to  six  millions  had  to  be  cleared  off,  and 
this  has  been  done  by  suspending  for  three  years  the 
New  Sinking  Fund,  which  amounts  to  about  $9,000.- 
000  a  year.  In  other  words,  a  new  temporary  debt 
has  been  converted  into  part  of  the  permanent  debt 
of  the  nation. 

"  But  when  the  Tory  debt  had  been  thus  cleared 
off  there  was  still  a  deficit  of  between  two  and  three 
millions  to  be  met  by  increased  taxation  in  the  present 
year ;  and  there  will  in  all  probability  be  a  similar 
demand  in  future  years.  These  demands  have  been 
met  by  one  of  the  largest  schemes  for  the  revision  of 
taxation  which  we  have  known  since  the  great 
Budgets  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  One 
million  has  been  raised  by  taxes  on  articles  of  con- 
sumption— viz.,  by  an  additional  12-cent  tax  on  beer 
and  spirits."  An  additional  2  cents  has  been  placed 
on  the  income  tax,  but  various  exemptions  have  been 
made  reducing  the  pressure  of  the  tax  upon  smaller 
incomes. 

INHERITANCE  TAXES. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  Budget,  however,  is  its 
dealing  with  the  Death  Duties;  "Roughly  speak- 
ing, these  duties  are  twofold  in  character.  The  one 
class  is  represented  by  Probate  Duty.  This  duty 
depends  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  property 
passing  on  death,  and  is  collected  at  once.  Hitherto 
it  has  be(in  confined  to  personalty.  The  second 
class  is  represented  by  the  Legacy  and  Succession 
Duties.  It  depends  on  the  actual  amount  of  in- 
terest acfiuired  by  each  recipient ;  it  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  relationship  of  the  njcipiont  to  the  de- 
ceased ;  and  it  is  in  many  cases  only  collected  when 
and  fis  the  individual  interest  of  the  recipient  falls 
in,  and  then  in  some  cases  }>y  installments,  whicli,  of 
coarse,  in  many  cases  involves  postponement  of  re- 


ceipts. It  has  hitherto  been  applied  both  to  person- 
alty and  realty,  but  while  personalty  has  been  taxed 
upon  its  full  value,  realty  has  hitherto  only  been 
taxed  upon  a  valuation  of  the  life  interest  of  the 
successor. 

"The  present  financial  scheme  extends  the  first  of 
these  two  classes  of  duties  to  realty  and  to  settled  per- 
sonalty, and  thus  does  away  with  the  principal  exemp- 
tion which  has  been  so  much  complained  of.  All  prop- 
erty of  whatever  kind  will  henceforth  be  subject  to 
this  tax,  henceforth  to  be  called  '  Estate  Duty.'  This 
is  the  first  great  reform. 

"  The  second  is  to  apply  the  principle  of  graduation 
to  this  duty,  by  charging  rates  varying  from  1  per  cent, 
on  $500  to  8  per  cent,  on  $5,000,000.  Thus  an  estate 
worth  $5,000  will  pay  $100 ;  an  estate  worth  $50,000 
will  pay  $1,500;  an  estate  worth  $500,000  will  pay 
$27,500,  and  an  estate  worth  more  than  $5,000,000 
will  pay  $400,000.  Capitalized  wealth  will  therefore 
bear  a  much  larger  share  of  the  national  burdens 
than  it  has  ever  yet  done. 

"  In  addition  to  this  reform  of  the  Probate  or  Es- 
tate Duty,  another  inequality  has  been  removed  by 
imposing  the  Succession  Duty  on  realty,  not  as  hith- 
erto on  the  life  interest  of  the  owner,  but  on  the 
actual  value  of  his  whole  interest  calculated  as  in  the 
case  of  Probate  or  Estate  Duty ;  and  by  making  it 
payable  at  once,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  paid  by 
installments,  or,  if  not  paid  at  once,  by  charging  in- 
terest upon  it. 

"  At  the  same  time,  real  estate,  while  thus  charged 
in  the  same  manner  as  personal  property,  has  been 
relieved  in  respect  of  Income  tax  by  allowing  a  fair 
deduction  in  respect  of  outgoings." 

"PAY  AS  YOU  GO." 

Lord  Farrar  thus  sums  up  the  result  of  the  Budget 
scheme  :  "A  novel,  complicated  and  dangerous  sys- 
tem of  finance  has  been  swept  away,  and  we  have  re- 
turned to  the  simple  plan  of  paying  as  we  go.  This 
has  not  been  done  without  making  posterity  pay  the 
debt  which,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernment, would  have  been  charged  on  their  immedi- 
ate successors. 

"The  long-standing  controversy  concerning  the 
Death  Duties  has  been  settled  by  a  plan  which,  if  not 
absolutely  free  from  faults,  has  the  great  merit  of 
taxing  all  kinds  of  property  equally. 

'The  principle  of  graduating  taxation  so  that 
large  properties  shall  pay  not  only  more,  but  more  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  than  smaller  properties,  if 
not  now  introduced  for  the  first  time,  has  for  the  first 
time  been  accepted  as  an  acknowledged  and  per- 
manent princii)le  of  taxation. 

"  The  Income  tax  has  been  raised,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  proportionate  incidence  on  the  landowner 
and  on  the  less  wealtliy  classes  has  been  lightened. 

"  By  these  various  means  a  formidable  deficit  has 
been  met,  and  money  has  also  been  found  to  meet  a 
new  d(;mand  for  increased  naval  expenditure. 

"Finally,  tlm  classes  who  call  for  increased  navnl 
and  military  expenditure  have  had  an  excellent  ob- 
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ject  lesson.    They  have  been  taught  that  those  who 
call  the  tune  must  pay  the  piper." 

A  Voice  from  the  OpBOsition. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Lord  Farrar  heartily 
approves  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  Budget.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Edinburgh  Revimo  declares  that — 
**  The  more  the  new  Death  Duties  are  examined  the 
more  gross  appears  to  be  the  inequality  of  treatment 
they  mete  out  to  both  properties  and  persons.  It  used 
once  to  be  considered  a  canon  of  wise  taxation  that  it 
should  be  certain  in  amount.  Under  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  scheme  a  legatee  of  $5,000  from  a  million- 
aire will  have  to  pay  an 'estate  duty '  of  $400  and 
legacy  duty — possibly  another  $500  on  the  con- 
sanguinity  scale  as  well  ;  whilst  the  legatee  of  $5,000 
from  a  testator  worth  less  than  $50,000  will  have  to 
pay  an  estate  duty  of  only  $150,  including  legacy 
duty.  Yet  very  probably  the  first  legatee  may  be  a 
richer  man  than  the  last.  Is  this  an  example  of  that 
grand  principle  of  '  graduation ' — of  that  *  equality  of 
sacrifice  ' — of  which  democratic  finance  is  so  proud  ? 
A  '  just  graduation '  I  Heaven  save  the  mark  !  The 
graduation  is  visible  enough,  but  where  is  the  justice? 
What,  again,  so  uncertain  as  the  date  when  the  prop- 
erty will  have  to  provide  the  tax  ?  One  estate  will  go 
untaxed  for  sixty  years.  Anotlier  will,  in  conse- 
quence of  rapid  successions,  have  to  pay  several  years' 
I^rofits  several  times  over  in  the  period  of  a  single 
average  generation.  The  man  who  has  sacrificed 
most  income  to  improvements,  and  to  bettering  the 
condition  of  his  farms  and  his  cottages,  has  in  adding 
to  the  market  value  of  the  estate  but  subjected  that 
estate  to  a  larger  exaction." 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND  NOTES. 

How  They  Are  Made. 


(( 


THE  Bank  of  England  and  some  of  the  cleverest 
criminals  have  been  running  a  race — the 
bank  to  turn  out  a  note  which  might  defy  the  power 
of  the  forger  to  imitate,  and  those  nimble-fingered 
and  keen-witted  rascals  to  'keep  pace'  with  the 
bank,"  says  the  author  of  a  chatty  article  on  Bank 
of  England  notes  in  the  Cornhill.  The  paper  from 
which  the  notes  are  made,  we  are  told,  is  manu- 
factured entirely  from  new  white  linen  cuttings,  and 
the  toughness  of  it  may  be  roughly  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  a  single  bank  note  will,  when  unsized, 
support  a  weight  of  thirty-six  pounds.  '*  The  paper 
is  produced  in  pieces  large  enough  for  two  notes, 
each  of  which  exactly  measures  five  inches  by  eight 
inches,  and  weighs  eighteen  grains  Ix^fore  it  is  sized  ; 
and  so  carefully  are  the  notes  prepantd  that  even  the 
number  of  dips  into  the  pulp  made  by  each  workman 
is  registered  on  a  dial  by  mii<'}nn(>ry.  Tvw  people 
are  aware  that  a  Hunk  of  Ruglaiid  luAr  is  not  of  the 
same  thicknesH  all  through.  In  jtolnt  of  fa(^t,  the 
])aper  is  tliickrr  in  tho  hft-lumd  <()rn«>r  to  enable  it 
to  retain  a  kcM^ner  iniprrsMion  of  tlio  vign^'ttr  tiiorr, 
and  it  Ih  hIho  ctonHiderMbly  thi(tk«<r  in  tlie  dark 
shn/lowM  of  the  (u»nter  h^ttors  and  IxMirath  thn  HgnreM 


at  the  ends.    Counterfeit  notes  are  invariably  of  one 
thickness  only  throughout." 

HOW  THEY  ARE  DESTROYED. 

The  notes  are  printed  at  the  rate  of  3,000  an  hour, 
and  the  bank  issues  9,000,000  of  them  a  year,  rep- 
resenting roughly  about  $1,500,000,000  in  hard  cash. 
"  The  number  of  notes  coming  into  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land every  day  is  about  50,000  ;  and  350,000  are  de- 
stroyed every  week,  or  something  like  18,000,000 
every  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  life  of 
a  note  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  just  under  seventy 
days,  and  curious  to  say,  bank  notes  are  never  on  any 
account  reissued.  The  destriiction  of  the  documents 
takes  place  about  once  a  week,  and  at  7  p.m.,  after  the 
notes  have  been  previously  canceled  by  punching  a 
hole  through  the  amount  (in  figures)  and  tearing  off 
the  signature  of  the  chief  cashier.  The  notes  are 
bnmed  in  a  close  furnace,  containing  merely  shav- 
ings and  bundles  of  wood.  At  one  time  they  used  to 
be  burned  in  a  cage,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
once  a  week  the  city  was  darkened  with  burned  frag- 
ments of  Bank  of  England  notes. 

"  Bank  notes  of  the  value  of  thousands  of  pounds 
are  annually  lost  or  destroyed  by  accident.  In  the 
forty  years  between  1792  and  1832  there  were  out- 
standing notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  presumed  to 
have  been  either  lost  or  destroyed,  amounting  to 
$6,650,000  odd,  every  cent  of  which  was  clear  profit 
to  the  bank.  In  many  instances,  however,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  recover  the  amount  of  the  note  from  the  bank 
in  full.  Notice  has  to  be  given  to  the  bank  of  the 
note  supposed  to  have  been  lost  or  stolen,  together 
with  a  small  fee  and  full  narrative  as  to  how  the  loss 
occurred.  The  note  is  then  '  stopped ' — that  is,  if  the 
document  should  be  presented  for  payment  the  person 
'  stopping  '  the  note  is  informed  when  and  to  whom  it 
was  paid.  If  presented  (after  having  been  '  stopped ') 
by  any  suspicious-looking  person  (and  not  through 
a  banker),  one  of  the  detectives  always  in  attendance 
at  the  bank  would  be  called  to  question  the  person  as 
to  how  and  when  the  note  came  into  his  or  her  pos- 
session." 

ROMANCE  OF   A   BANK   NOTE. 

The  writer  of  the  article  tells  one  very  gootl  story, 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before,  anent 
the  important  part  which  bank  notes  have  sometimes 
played  in  our  modern  life  :  "  Some  sixty  odd  years 
ago  the  cashier  of  a  Liverpool  merchant  liad  received 
in  tender  for  a  business  paymt»nt  a  Bank  of  Enghuul 
note,  which  he  held  up  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  light  so 
as  to  make  sure  of  its  genuineness.  Tie  observed 
some  partially  indistinct  n*d  marks  of  words  traced 
out  on  the  front  of  the  note  InWde  the  lettering  and 
on  the  margin,  (^uriosity  tempt«'d  him  to  try  to  ilo- 
cipher  the  wt)rds  mo  strangoly  inscribed.  With  K''**"t 
difrtculty,  so  faintly  written  wert^  they,  and  so  much 
obliterated,  the  words  wen*  found  tofi>rin  the  fv»Ut>w- 
ing  H<*ntoncr  :  '  IC  this  noto  hIioiiM  tall  into  tht>  hand?* 
of  .I«)hn  Dean,  of  L«>nghill,  near  (^arlif*h>,  he  will  li»aru 
hereby  that  his  brother  irt  hiUKutHhinK  a  priitout^r  in 
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Algiers.'  Mr.  Dean,  on  being  shown  the  note,  lost  no 
time  in  asking  the  Government  of  the  day  to  make 
intercession  for  his  brother's  freedom.  It  appeared 
that  for  eleven  long  years  the  latter  had  been  a  slave 
to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  that  his  family  and  rela- 
tives believed  him  to  be  dead.  With  a  piece  of  wood 
he  had  traced  in  his  own  blood  on  the  bank  note  the 
message  which  was  eventually  to  secure  his  release. 
The  Government  aided  the  efforts  of  his  brother  to 
set  him  free,  this  being  accomplished  on  payment  of 
a  ransom  to  the  Dey.  Unfortunately,  the  captive  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  liberty,  his  bodily  sufferings  while 
working  as  a  slave  iu  Algiers  having  undermined  his 
constitution." 

POST  OFFICE  INSURANCE. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  Sir  Julius  Vogel  con- 
trasts the  methods  of  the  Post  Office  Insurance 
in  England  with  those  adopted  by  the  Prudential  and 
other  companies.  The  following  is  his  summing  up 
of  the  points  which  he  has  attempted  to  prove  : 

"  1.  That  the  failure  of  the  Post  Office  Insurance 
system  is  not  caused  by  the  limits  within  which  it  is 
restricted,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  might,  with 
the  immense  advantages  it  possesses,  be  made  a  great 
success  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  professional 
life  insurance  manager. 

"  2.  That  no  reflection  is  designed  on  the  ability  of 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  officers,  but  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  Life  Insurance  Institution  to  be 
properly  managed  unless  in  the  charge  of  an  expert 
who  devotes  his  whole  attention  to  it. 

"  3.  That  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  increase 
the  i)ermitted  limits  of  insurance,  and  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  procure  legislation — 

(«.)  To  enable  the  funds  to  be  invested  in  securi- 
ties in  which  trustees  are  allowed  to  invest. 
(6.)  To  amend  and  make  effective  the  provision 
(Sub-section  9,  Section  5,  of  the  Act  of  1882) 
enabling  the  profits  to  be  divided  amongst 
insurants. 
But,  even  failing  this  legislation,  the  institution  can 
be  made  successful. 

**  4.  That  payments  of  premiums  more  frequently 
than  once  a  year  should  be  i)ermitted. 

*'  5.  That  persons  desiring  to  insure  should  be  able 
to  obtain  information  and  assistance  in  filling  up  their 
forms. 

*'  G,  That  offices  should  be  open  in  the  evening, 
where  such  information  could  be  privately  supplied 
to  inf^uirers,  and  that  small  fees  should  be  paid  to  the 
officers  of  the  Post  Office  who  rendered  assistance, 
and  ijossibly  a  consideration  allowed  to  Savings 
Banks  depositors  :  the  oT>ject  being  to  make  the  de- 
tails of  the  government  system  well  understood. 

"  7.  That  the  taT>h;s  should  be  reconsidered,  revised 
and  addfjd  to  from  time  to  time. 

"  8.  That  fuller  information  should  be  afforded  and 
returns  be  regularly  made. 

"  9.  That  the  j>eriodical  valuations  should  be  i)ub- 
lished." 


THE  LONDON  DAILY  NEWS,  THE  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  AND  MR.  SMALLEY. 

A  Chapter  In  the  History  of  Journalism. 

IN  the  first  of  the  "  Chapters  in  Journalism  "  which 
Mr.  George  W.  Smalley  is  contributing  to 
Harper's  Magazine,  he  tells  the  story  of  the  share 
which  he,  as  the  representative  in  London  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  had  in  setting  the  example  dur- 
ing the  Franco-German  war  of  using  the  telegraph 
for  war  correspondence  purposes.  Hitherto  the  Lon- 
don Daily  News  had  by  every  one  been  considered 
the  pioneer  in  this  respect,  but  Mr.  Smalley  shows 
that  the  whole  credit  of  the  undertaking  belongs  to 
the  paper  which  he  represents.  The  war  had  broken 
out  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  finding  the  great 
newspaper  offices  of  London  and  New  York  quite  un- 
prepared. The  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  getting  correspondents  into  the  field,  and  more- 
over Mr.  Smalley  saw  at  once  '*  that  any  single 
American  paper,  no  matter  how  well  served  in  the 
field  by  its  own  correspondents,  would  be  heavily 
handicapped  by  its  want  of  access  to  the  general  news 
services  which  every  great  London  journal  had  at  its 
disposal." 

AN  ASTOUNDING  PROPOSITION. 

"  Reflecting  much  on  these  matters,  I  finally  went 
to  Mr.  Robinson,  the  manager  of  the  Daily  News,  and 
laid  my  views  before  him.  I  told  him  frankly  what 
we  needed — that  we  asked  nothing  less  than  that  he 
should  put  his  office  at  our  disposal,  conceding  to  us 
the  privilege  of  seeing  news,  proofs,  and  everything 
else,  at  all  hours,  whether  relating  to  the  war  or 
otherwise.  In  return  we  offered  him  the  results  of 
our  sjDecial  service.  I  told  him  what  we  proposed, 
whom  we  were  sending  into  the  field,  what  our  plans 
were,  what  we  expected  and  hoped  to  accomplish.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  we  had  behind  us  the  four 
years'  experience  of  our  own  war,  daring  which  news 
had  been  collected  on  a  scale  and  by  methods  before 
unknown,  and  I  said  we  meant  to  apply  the  same  or 
similar  methods  here,  and  to  adapt  our  American 
practices  to  European  fields.  I  said  we  were  pre- 
pared to  spend  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  to  use  the 
telegraph  far  more  freely  than  was  the  custom  here, 
and  in  a  different  way.  I  explained  that  we  did  not 
propose  the  arrangement  for  the  sake  of  economy, 
nor  with  any  wish  that  either  paper  should  reduce  its 
expenses  in  reliance  on  the  other.  What  I  meant 
was  that  he,  on  his  sidt ,  should  organize  his  corre- 
sijondence  exactly  as  if  we  did  not  exist,  that  we,  on 
our  side,  should  do  the  same  with  ours,  and  that  each 
journal  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  double  serv- 
ice. All  our  telegrams  and  letters  were  to  be  supplied 
to  him  in  duplicate  on  their  way  to  New  York,  and  his 
and  ours  were  to  be  i)rinted  simultaneously  in  New 
York  and  London.  Mr.  Robinson  listened  atten- 
tively to  this  statement,  which  seemed  to  make  little 
iini)resKion  on  him,  asked  a  few  questions  as  if  for 
civility's  sake,  and  ended  by  rejecting  my  proposal 
altogether.     He  saw  no  advantage  in  it,  he  said,  and 
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could  not  perceive  that  the  Daily  News  would  gain 
anything  of  consequence  by  accepting  it."  But  Mr. 
Snialley  knew  better  than  to  take  no  for  an  answer. 
He  got  Mr.  Robinson's  leave  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  Mr.  Frank  Hill,  the  editor  of  the  paper,  and 
Mr.  Hill  "  said  without  hesitation  that  he  would  see 
Mr.  Robinson  and  urge  him  to  accept."  "  He  knew 
his  way  to  Mr.  Robinson's  mind  much  better  than  I 
•did,  and  the  result  of  his  intervention  was  that  Mr. 
Robinson  reconsidered  the  matter,  and  accepted  what 
he  had  at  first  rejected." 

AN   EPOCH-MAKING  DISPATCH. 

"Mr.  Hill's  sagacity  was  vindicated  almost  at 
once.''  Mr.  Holt  White,  a  Tribune  correspondent, 
had  pushed  forward  rapidly  enough  to  see  the  first 
•engagement  on  the  northeastern  frontier  of  France, 
"and,  in  pursuance  to  his  instructions,  telegraphed 
his  account  of  that  action  direct  to  London — about  a 
column  altogether."  "  That  dispatch  marks  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways  between  the  old  and  the  new  journal- 
ism of  England — between  the  days  when  the  telegraph 
was  used  only  for  short  summaries  of  news  and  the 
da^^s  when  dispatches  became  letters,  and  everything 
of  any  real  consequence,  and  much  that  was  of  none, 
was  sent  by  wire.  I  am  aware  that  this  remark  may 
not  have  a  friendly  reception  in  England,  and  may  be 
thought,  from  one  point  of  view,  open  to  criticism. 
But  it  is  strictly  and  literally  true." 

The  dispatch  reached  Mr.  Smalley  early  in  the 
evening.  Making  a  fair  copy,  he  went  at  once  to  the 
Daily  News  office,  only  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Robinson 
had  gone  home  and  Mr.  Hill  had  not  come  in.  "I 
asked  to  see  the  editor  in  charge,  and  I  handed  him 
the  dispatch.  He  knew  but  very  imperfectly  the 
agreement  we  had  come  to,  and  he  did  not  know  at 
all  what  to  make  of  the  dispatch.  He  asked  more 
than  once  if  I  meant  to  say  that  it  had  come  by  tele- 
graph. I  assured  him  it  had.  *  The  whole  of  it  ? ' 
'  Yes,  the  whole  of  it.'  He  was  incredulous.  He  re- 
marked that  it  was  not  written  on  telegraphic  forms. 
I  told  him  I  had  myself  copied  it  from  the  forms. 
He  was  perfectly  polite,  but  he  evidently  wanted  to 
see  the  forms  ;  and  as,  anticipating  some  such  ques- 
tion, I  had  brought  them  with  me,  I  produced  them. 
He  looked  at  them  as  if  I  had  i)roduced  a  transcript 
from  an  Assyrian  tablet.  Finally  he  said  he  thouglit 
lie  might  go  so  far  as  to  have  the  dispatch  put  in  type, 
and  Mr.  Hill  would  determine  what  sliould  be  done 
with  it.  I  had  done  my  part,  and  I  left.  I  confess  I 
ojjened  the  Daily  News  next  monung  with  curiosity. 
There  was  the  dispatch,  and  there  was,  morc^over.  a 
hiading  (editorial,  rather  loiigta-,  I  believe,  than  the 
dispatch,  commenting  on  it,  auditivitiiig  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  this  novel  and  iiuh^ed  entirely  unprec- 
<'d(aited  i)ieco  of  ent«n-i)ris<»  in  I'^iUroix^un  war  news. 
,Krom  tliat  time  on  th(a-e  was  no  further  tpu'stion  in 
Mr.  llobiriHon's  mind  as  to  the  value  of  tiio  alliance 
wWhWui  TribHnr.  l)iH|)atc]ieH  poiiird  in.  Wo  wnro 
;iilminibly  nerved  by  the  men  we  had  with  tho  l''r»(ncii 
;iiid  (iorniati  arinieM,  and  duntig  that  memonibln  Nix 


weeks  which  endea  with  the  battle  of  Sedan,  the 
Tribune  in  New  York  and  the  Daily  News  in  London 
were  far  ahead  of  all  other  journals.  So  much  was 
admitted.  From  the  beginning  the  alliance  was  use- 
ful to  us,  for  the  reasons  given  above  ;  but  for  a  con- 
siderable time  it  was,  if  I  may  say  so,  still  more  use- 
ful to  our  partner.  With  the  exception  of  the  account 
of  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  the  larger  part  of  the  war 
news  was  ours  and  the  system  was  ours.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson was  a  very  capable  man,  but  it  took  time  to  get 
his  forces  into  working  order.  The  time  which  other 
London  managers  required  was  still  longer.  In  the 
end  we  profited  largely  by  the  service  which  Mr. 
Robinson  created.  We,  at  any  rate,  were  well  satis- 
fied with  the  results  of  the  alliance  as  a  whole." 

COMMENTS  OF  THE  "  THUNDERER." 

Naturally  the  new  striking  departure  in  war  news 
made  the  greatest  sensation  among  journalists,  and 
upon  the  Daily  Neivs -publishing  "  the  first  and,  for  a 
long  time,  the  only  account  of  the  capitulation  of  Metz," 
the  Times,  copying  the  dispatch  the  next  morning  in 
full,  said  :  *'  We  are  indebted  to  the  Daily  Neivs  for 
the  following  excellent  account  of  the  surrender  of 
Metz,  and  we  congratulate  our  contemporary  on  the 
enterprise  and  ability  of  its  correspondent.  That  also 
was  without  precedent,  and  such  a  tribute  from  the 
Times  made  no  little  stir  in  the  world  of  journalism. 
It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course  that  both  the  Tri- 
bune and  the  Daily  Ne2vs  regarded  all  the  dispatches 
and  letters  as  common  property,  and  neither  credited 
them  nor  any  of  them  to  the  other.  Very  soon  there 
grew  up  a  legend  about  this  Metz  narrative.  It  was 
attributed  to  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes.  No  higher  com- 
pliment could  be  paid  to  it  or  to  its  author.  Mr. 
Forbes'  renown  was  then  in  its  early  growth,  but  he 
was  already  widely  known  alike  for  the  solidity  and 
brilliancy  and  military  value  of  his  writing,  and  for 
his  almost  matchless  energy  in  the  field.  He  hud 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  Metz  dispatch,  but 
it  is  a  wonder  that  outsiders  credited  him  with  a  par- 
ticularly good  and  difficult  piece  of  work.  On  ne 
jn'ite  qu'aux  riches.^' 

The  incident  had  a  tragic  se(iuel.  The  correspv^nd- 
ent  who  had  brought  the  dispatch  from  Metz,  a 
young  German -American,  Mr.  Qustav  M  tiller ,  was 
naturally  elated  with  his  success,  and  willing,  Mr. 
Smalley  had  no  doubt,  to  repeat  it.  "I  asked  him  to 
return  to  his  post  at  once  ;  gave  him,  as  was  usual,  a 
large  sum  of  mont^y  ;  we  saidgood-by,  and  he  walked 
out  of  the  office  in  Pall  Mall.  From  that  day  to  this 
I  have  never  heard  of  nor  from  liim.  He  vanished 
utttrly  into  space.  As  he  had  every  inducement  to 
continue  his  career,  I  always  8ui>posed,  and  still  8up- 
l)ose,  that  he  was  eitlu^r  sliot  in  sume  skirmish,  or 
murdered  by  somti  of  the  plundt»ring  luuidn  alwavH 
hanging  on  tlu<  rear  of  an  army.  The  in«inirit»s  madt* 
at  tho  tinu>  came  to  n»»thing,  and  it  is  t«H»  Lite  to  ex- 
pect tlu<  Mfcrrt  to  disihiMo  itst^lf,  hut  I  .should  rttiH  Xw^ 
much  obliged  t»>  anylM»dy  who  ci»uld  give  me  a  I'low 
to  the  fate  of  (Uistuv  MUller." 
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MAX  O'RELL   IN  AUSTRALIA. 

MPAUL  BLOUET,  better  known  as  Max  O'Rell, 
•  has  contributed  to  the  Revue  de  Paris  that 
portion  of  his  forthcoming  book,  "  John  Bull  and 
Co.,"  dealing  with  the  Australian  colonies. 

Max  O'Rell,  during  his  late  lecturing  tour  round 
the  world,  does  not  seem  to  have  lost  his  time  ;  and 
his  criticisms,  both  kindly  and  severe,  are  those  of  a 
shrewd  observer  anxious  to  discover  the  secret  of  suc- 
cessful colonization ;  and,  although  he  does  not  say- 
so  in  as  many  words,  he  evidently  considers  Australia 
superior  in  many  things  to  the  United  States. 

He  gives  an  attractive  picture  of  the  colonial  cities, 
w^ith  their  fine  public  buildings,  large  parks  and  neat 
rows  of  pleasant  homes,  where  you  might  easily  im- 
agine yourself,  he  says,  in  some  forgotten  corner  of 
far-away  England  ;  the  more  so — and  of  this  the 
French  writer  can  scarcely  be  said  to  approve — that 
our  Australian  cousins  have  remained  faithful  to  the 
roast  beef,  boiled  potatoes  and  plum  puddings  of  the 
mother  country  ;  for  Max  O'Rell  hoped  to  find  on  an 
Australian  bill  of  fare  stewed  kangaroo,  roast  cocka- 
toos and  boiled  opossum.  He  laments  the  Australian 
abuse  of  tea,  and  points  out  that,  did  they  but  know 
it,  the  colony  might  become  as  great  a  wine-drinking 
country  as  France  or  Italy.  Like  most  of  those  who 
visit  Australia,  M.  Blouet  laments  the  class  of  immi- 
grant who  finds  his  way  there,  and  hints  that  the 
colony  might  have  a  very  different  future  if  a  few 
thousand  sober,  hard-working  French  peasants  could 
be  suddenly  planted  therein. 

CENSURE  FOR  THE  WORKINGMEN. 

The  workman,  according  to  Max  O  Rell,  is  the  real 
sovereign  and  master  of  Australia,  but  of  this  sover- 
eign the  French  traveler  gives  but  a  poor  account. 
*'  The  Australian  workman  is  an  idler,  a  drunkard, 
whose  life  is  spent  in  a  perpetual  holiday,  and  who 
cares  nothing  about  the  advancement  of  his  country. 
He  will  leave  the  best  paid  work  to  attend  a  race  a 
hundred  miles  from  home.  He  is  without  technical 
knowledge  and  becomes  turn  and  turn  about  a  car- 
penter, a  locksmith,  a  mason,  a  gardener,  a  wagoner, 
a  shearer  and  even  a  schoolmaster."  Again:  "If 
Australia  were  peopled  with  intelligent  and  laborious 
tillers  of  the  soil  she  might  become  in  time  the  gi'anary 
of  the  world;"  and  he  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the 
German,  Swedish  and  Chinese  settlers. 

Max  O'Rell  considers  that  the  Australian  has  the 
gayest  and  brightest  nature  of  any  of  the  English 
colonists,  but  he  evidently  believes  that  the  whole 
Australian  population  is  given  over  to  the  demon  of 
gambling,  and  remarks  there  is  no  comer  of  the  Bush 
where  a  keen  and  practical  interest  is  not  taken  in 
the  result  of  that  Australian  Derby,  the  Melbourne 
Cup. 

The  author  of  "John  Bull  and  His  Island"  com- 
pares Australian  amusements  very  favorably  with 
those  of  the  Old  World,  and  gives  en  passant  a  well- 
ineriUjd  reproach  to  those  Parisian  i>laces  of  anmse- 
inont  where  almost  every  step  is  made  the  excuse  for 
a  tij)  or  ext^^rtionate  fee.     In  the  same  article  M. 


Blouet  touches  on  several  of  the  problems  affecting 
the  British  Empire,  and  alludes  to  the  great  part 
played  by  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  in  South  Africa.  These  . 
few  pages  discover  their  author  in  a  somewhat  new 
light — that  of  a  thoughtful  student  upon  contempo- 
rary history  and  a  singularly  impartial  observer. 


A  LAND  OF  SOLITUDE,  ICE  AND  VOLCANOES. 

C"^  ENERAL  GREELY,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the 
J  United  States  Army,  who  extended  and  re- 
organized the  National  Weather  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton, and  who  headed  in  1881-1884  the  Polar  expedition 
to  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  attaining  the  "Farthest 
North  "  of  all  time,  writes  a  paper  in  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan on  "  Antarctica."  Answering  the  question.  Why 
do  all  expeditions  seek  the  North  Geographical  Pole 
and  none  try  to  discover  the  South  Pole  ?  he  assigns 
two  potent  reasons  for  the  comparative  rarity  of  Ant- 
arctic voyages.  1,  The  greater  difficulties  and  in- 
creased cost ;  and,  2,  the  comparative  paucity  of  re- 
sults to  be  obtained  from  explorations  on  the  Ant- 
arctic circle. 

General  Greely  describes  the  initiation,  develop- 
ment and  present  condition  of  this  problem  of  evolu- 
tionary geography,  covering  nearly  four  centuries, 
from  Magellan,  in  1520,  to  Larsen,  in  1893,  and  con- 
cludes as  follows  :  "  The  time  has  come  when  it  is 
possible  to  state  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accu- 
racy the  physical  conditions  of  the  Antarctic  regions. 
The  adventurous  voyages  of  Cook,  Palmer,  Belling- 
hausen,  Weddell,  Balleny,  d'Urville,  and  especially 
of  Wilkes  and  Ross,  definitely  determined  the  loca- 
tion of  certain  isolated  points,  while  the  admirably 
planned  and  skillfuly  conducted  cruise  of  the  Ghal- 
lenger  resulted  in  such  a  wealth  of  phj'-sical  observa- 
tions that  Carpenter  and  Murray  have  been  able  to 
read  the  'riddle  of  Antarctica.' 

THE  GREAT  ICE  SHEET. 

"  The  outlines  of  this  great  land  are  b>  Dr.  John 
Murray,  and  if,  as  seems  probable,  its  fair  dimen- 
sions may  be  more  or  less  changed,  yet  its  pres- 
ent construction  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  scien- 
tific geography.  Scarcely  an  attentive  physicist 
doubts  that  this  land,  of  quite  continental  area 
and  inconsiderable  average  elevation,  is  covered 
by  an  eternal,  yet  everchanging  ice  sheet  that 
swallows  up  all  but  its  highest  peaks.  Formed 
from  successive  snowfalls  of  centuries,  the  ice  cap 
moves  in  the  line  of  least  resistance,  seaward, 
tln'ough  the  interactions  of  various  forces,  of  which 
that  arising  from  changes  of  temperature  seems  most 
potent.  Its  outward  march  into  the  ocean,  un wasted 
by  the  freezing  temperature  of  the  sea  water,  presents 
a  towering  perpendicular  front  of  from  1,000  to  2,000 
feet  thick,  which  ploughs  the  ocean  bed  until,  through 
flotation  in  deep  water,  disruption  occurs  and  a 
floeberg  is  born. 

"  The  unvarying  temperature  of  the  Antarctic  sea, 
from  surface  to  bottom,  proves  that  no  strata  of 
colder  water  exist  poleward,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  ice  barrier  proclaims  a  continental,  or  exteiisivo 
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land  area,  on  which  only  such  unparalleled  ice  sheets 
could  have  been  formed. 

"  The  most  marvelous  aspects  of  these  desolate 
regions  are  active  volcanoes,  which  rear  their  glowint^ 
cones  and  pour  forth  their  showers  of  scoriae  and 
rivers  of  molten  lava,  to  the  south  of  both  Patagonia 
and  New  Zealand,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Antarctic 
circle. 

"Thus,  Antarctica  is  a  continent  of  wonderful 
contrasts  and  unsurpassed  desolation.  The  severity 
of  its  wintry  summer  offsets  the  comparative  mild- 
ness of  its  sunless  winter.  While  a  fauna  peculiar  to 
its  icy  waters  obtains  over  its  ocean  bed,  with  vege- 
table life  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  sea,  yet 
its  barren  land  furnishes  forth  no  trace  of  vegeta- 
tion— not  even  a  lichen  or  a  seaweed. 

"  The  sea  is  so  filled  with  animal  life,  small  crus- 
taceans, that  the  Challenger's  tow  nets  occasionally 
burst  from  repletion,  while  fish  and  seal,  whale  and 
penguin  abound.  On  its  desolate  shore  for  a  few 
weeks  each  year  the  nesting  sea  bird  finds  perfect 
solitude — the  only  absolute  solitude  on  the  wide 
earth — that  means  safety  to  its  broods." 


THE  RURAL  COMMUNE  IN  RUSSIA. 
The  Germ  of  Self-Government. 

1"^HE  rural  commune  as  it  exists  in  Russia  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Leisure  Hour  this  month  in  one 
of  the  series  of  papers,  "'Peoples  of  Europe."  The 
existence  and  constitution  of  these  village  communes 
will  surprise  many  readers.  Here  is  the  description 
of  the  rural  commune  :  "  An  institution  entirely  dis- 
tinctive of  Russis  is  the  Mir  or  rural  commune.  The 
father  of  the  family,  according  to  old  Russian  tradi- 
tions, is  sovereign  in  his  house,  and  this  sovereignty 
has  remained  intact  throughout  all  transformations 
and  revolutions.  To  the  paternal  authority  is  con- 
joined, in  the  still  entirely  patriarchal  family  of  the 
monjik,  the  regime  of  the  commune  with  its  undi- 
vided property. 

"  In  the  days  of  serfdom  rural  families  liked  to  re- 
main agglomerated.  Nowadays  partition  of  goods  is 
less  rare.  Few  huts,  or  isbas,  as  they  are  called, 
shelter  several  married  couples  under  their  roof  as 
formerly.  Communal  possession  is  generally  divided 
into  pasture  land  and  arable.  Tlio  first  has  been 
curtailed  owing  to  the  emancipation,  and  is  nearly  all 
exploite  in  common.  Every  family  sends  its  animals 
to  graze  on  the  same  spot,  the  flocks  only  being  known 
by  their  distinctive  mark.  The  sheplierd  is  also  a 
communal  servant. 

DIVISION  OP  THE   FIELDS. 

"  These  fi(4dH  are  redividod  at  intervals  of  more  or 
loHH  reguhirity  between  th<j  members  of  th<^  com- 
mune, to  be  cultivated  by  each  person  Heparately  at 
Ids  own  risk  and  peril.  Tlu)  fiindunH'ntnl  id»'a  of  tho 
regime  i)V  MirmstH  ui)on  lliiHprriodicul  redistribution 
of  the  Hoil. 

"There  jire  threo  points  tluit  are  conMidered  in  tlin 
(liviMiou  :  FiiMt,  tlio  litleM  that  give  th«»  right  to  have  u 
lot,  then  the  epochH  of  {\w  diviHlon  of  the  conininnMl 


property,  finally  the  method  of  parceling  out  or  of 
allotment.  The  division  is  made  according  to  souls 
{douchi) — that  is  to  say,  per  head  for  each  male  in- 
habitant, or  per  family :  and  in  the  latter  case  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  capacity  for  work  displayed  by 
the  different  families  and  the  amount  of  labor  that 
each  one  of  them  is  able  to  contribute. 

"  Under  this  system  a  lot  having  been  given  to  a 
couple,  it  is  the  woman  who  gives  her  husband  access 
to  the  property,  on  which  account,  perhaps,  Russia 
is  the  land  in  which  marriages  are  most  fecund.  The 
more  the  population  augments  the  more  frequent 
must  be  the  redi vision  of  the  land. 

"  The  principle  of  the  Mir  demands  that  each  lot  of 
ground  should  be  rigorously  equal,  because  it  has  to 
support  an  equal  share  of  the  imposts,  and  the  Mirs 
endeavor  to  exercise  an  absolute  impartiality  and 
justice.  In  making  this  division,  superfices  is  first 
considered,  then  value,  and  occasionally  there  is  re- 
sort to  di'awing  by  lot. 

"  The  peasants  thus  held  together  by  the  double 
chain  of  collective  possession  and  solidarity  of  taxes 
form  the  village  commune  or  commune  of  the  first 
degree,  obstchestvo,  as  it  is  called.  According  to  the 
act  of  emancipation  these  first-class  communes  are 
composed  as  a  rule  of  peasants  who  formerly  had  the 
same  masters,  and  who  to-day  possess  the  same  lands. 

"  Many  of  these  neighboring  communes  are  reunited 
into  sodalities  called  volost.  The  Russian  voloit, 
like>the  American  townships,  holds  a  mean  place  be- 
tween the  canton  and  the  communes  of  France.  By 
its  administrative  rule  it  more  nearly  approaches  the 
commune. 

"The  volost  and  obstchestvo  play  different  rSles. 
The  smaller  commune  is  more  concerned  with  eco- 
nomic affairs  ;  to  the  larger  commune  pertain  the  ad- 
ministrative functions  ;  but  the  principles  that  guide 
the  two  are  absolutely  identical. 

VILLAGE  ASSEMBUES. 

•'  The  assembly  of  the  volost  is  composed  of  all  the 
functionaries  belonging  to  the  Mir  conjoined  to  the 
delegates  chosen  by  the  village  assemblies  in  proi)or- 
tion  to  the  number  per  ten  hearths  (dror).  The 
council  must  in  all  cases  count  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative of  each  hamlet,  and  possesses  a  sort  of 
permanent  commission  formed  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
divers  communities.  The  assembly  of  the  rolost  luis 
as  its  prime  mission  the  duty  of  electing  fuctiouaries 
and  local  judges,  and  of  nominating  rt»prest>ntatives 
at  the  district  assemblies  or  zenistra,  a  sort  o(  genenil 
ct)uncil  at  which  all  classes  meet.  The  mlo^it  may 
undertake  ])ublic  works,  sm-h  as  wouKl  transcend  the 
capacity  of  indiviihial  coinnumes,  construct  roiuis. 
buihl  schools  or  hospitals  ;  and  for  such  puriKkstvs  it 
has  tlie  right  to  vot»*  local  taxes.  The  village  a^seui- 
blies  are  compo.seil  only  of  heails  of  lu>U8es. 

COMMl'NAI.    ASSKMHI.IKS   OK    Wt>.MKN. 

'*  Under  this  d»»nondnation  widows  or  women  ti«in« 
poraiilv  deprived  of  their  linshnnil"*  may  take  thoir 
plaet<.  In  the  sterile  rt»Kion.s  of  the  north,  where  th«» 
men  go  to  Meek  work  afar,  the  conuunnul  t^<««MnMi«« 
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"will  sometimes  consist  entirely  of  women  who  repre- 
sent the  heads  of  the  house  and  take  upon  their 
shoulders  the  deliberation  of  all  communal  inter- 
ests." 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  FRENCH  EMPORIUMS. 

IN  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  Vicomte  Avenel 
gives  some  curious  details  of  the  great  Parisian 
shops.  The  writer  considers  them  a  great  social  gain 
and  a  development  of  democratic  genius  in  which 
there  is  little  to  regret.  He  says  that  they  replace 
the  immense  fairs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  in  the 
thirteenth  century  every  wine  merchant  of  the  be  nth 
of  France  had  a  special  depot  in  the  fairs  held  in 
Champagne.  At  the  Fair  of  Beaucaire,  when  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  was  Minister,  the  value  of  merchandise 
amounted  to  $1,200,000.  As  communications  between 
province  and  province  became  easier,  the  great  fair 
declined,  and  peddlers  wandered  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, while  in  the  towns  the  mercers  rose  into  special 
importance.  They  amassed  large  fortunes  and  were 
allowed  (in  those  days  of  strict  supervision)  to  sell 
various  other  kinds  of  merchandise,  such  as  jewelry, 
carpets  and  ironmongery.  It  is  curious  to  learn  that 
every  piece  of  silk  and  stuff  was  registered  as  it  left 
the  loom  and  that  the  legal  width  of  silk  was  gravely 
deliberated  upon  by  the  Council  of  State. 

The  great  modern  emporiums  of  Paris  may  be  said 
to  date  from  the  First  Empire,  when  their  names 
were  striking  and  picturesque.  Their  signs  were 
*'  The  Iron  Mask,"  "  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  "  The 
Two  Magogs."  Only  one  of  these  has  survived  to  the 
present  day.  Under  Louis  Philippe  arose  *'  The 
Beautiful  Farmer's  Wife,"  the  "  Street  Corner  "  and 
the  "  Poor  Devil."  But  the  future  of  these  enter- 
prises was  still  considered  so  uncertain  that  when  M. 
Deschamps,  who  founded  the  *' Ville  de  Paris,"  asked 
his  father  to  intrust  him  with  the  paternal  savings, 
the  elder  man  replied,  *'  Not  I  ;  I  would  not  lend  a 
draper  five  shillings." 

FOUNDER  OF  THE   "BON   MARCH^." 

The  rise  of  Aristide  Boucicaut,  who  founded  the 
•'  Bon  March6,"  is  well  described  by  M.  d' Avenel. 
So  far  from  being  a  capitalist,  Boucicaut  began  with 
hardly  any  capital ;  his  father  was  a  little  hatmaker 
in  Belleme,  and  he  himself  was  a  clerk  in  a  large 
shop  in  the  Rue  de  Bac,  when  at  forty-two  years  of 
age  he  entered  into  partnership  with  M.  Vidau,  who 
had  a  small  shop  higher  uj)  the  same  street.  The 
customers  were  poor,  and  Boucicaut  at  first  gave 
away  needles  and  thread  to  entice  people  to  the 
shop.  Little  by  little,  saving,  purchasing,  turning 
over  the  nimble  ninepence,  and  organizing  with  rare 
intelligence,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  enormous 
busine.HH  known  to  all  Europe.  In  1863  he  bought 
out  M.  Vidau,  being  assisted  to  find  the  necessary 
sum,  not  by  the  Jesuits,  as  was  reported,  but  by  M. 
Maillard,  a  French  merchant  who  had  maclo  his 
money  in  New  York.  How  the  great  shc)j)  grew  must 
be  read  in  M.  d'Avenel's  paper  ;  and  also  the  wonder- 
ful intelligence  with  which  the  childless  widow  of 


Boucicaut  finally  distributed  the  huge  fortune  made 
by  her  husband  and  herself,  arranging  that  the  shares 
in  the  business  should  only  be  sold  to  those  emi)loyed 
by  the  business,  and  no  one  holder  allowed  to  acquire 
more  than  a  fixed  number. 

The  "  Printemps,"  near  the  G-are  St.  Lazare ;  the 
"  Belle  Jardiniere,"  which  oddly  enough  is  the  great 
emporium  for  men  and  boys  ;  the  "  Louvre,"  which 
now  pays  $7,500  a  year  for  the  string  which  is  used  to 
tie  up  its  parcels  ;  the  "  Samaritaine,"  near  the  Pont 
Neuf — these  are  the  four  great  rivals  of  the  Bon 
March6.  Zola  has  described  such  an  establishment  in 
his  famous  novel  the  "  Bonheur  des  Dames." 

It  is  evident  that  this  immense  system  of  distribu- 
tion which  has  thoroughly  taken  possession  of  the 
civilized  world  is  susceptible  of  many  abuses.  It  also 
offers  wonderful  facilities  for  intelligent  perfecting  in 
the  best  sense.  And  very  much  in  this  moral  and  in- 
dustrial direction  was  assuredly  achieved  by  the 
simple  workwoman  Marguerite  Guerin,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Aristide  Boucicaut,  and  to  whom,  as  his 
widow,  he  confided  all  the  vast  interests  which  they 
iiad  jointly  built  up. 

THE  DOOM  OF  BOOKS; 

Or,  What  the  Phonograph  Will  Do. 

IN  Scrihner's  Magazine  for  August,  Octave Uzanne 
writes  an  amusing  article,  not  less  amusingly 
illustrated,  as  to  the  effect  which  the  phonograph  will 
have  upon  literature.  Mr.  Uzanne  declares  that  the 
phonograph  is  destined  to  abolish  the  printing  press. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  predictions  in  which  he 
indulges.  Fantastic  though  they  may  seem,  they  are 
by  no  means  outside  the  range  of  possibility  : 

"Men  of  letters  will  not  be  called  Writers  in  the 
time  soon  to  be,  but  rather.  Narrators.  Little  by  lit- 
tle the  taste  for  style  and  for  pompously  decorated 
phrases  will  die  away,  but  the  art  of  utterance  will 
take  on  unheard-of  importance. 

"Libraries  will  be  transformed  into  phonographo- 
tecks,  or,  rather,  phonostereotects  :  they  will  contain 
the  works  of  human  genius  on  properly  labeled  cyl- 
inders, methodically  arranged  in  little  cases,  rows 
upon  rows,  on  shelves.  The  favorite  editions  will  be 
the  autophonographs  of  artists  most  in  vogue ;  for 
example,  every  one  will  be  asking  for  Coquelin's 
'  Moliere,'  Irving's  '  Shakespeare,'  Salvini's  '  Dante,' 
Eleonora  Duse's  '  Dumas  fils,'  Sara  Bernhardt's 
'  Hugo,'  Mounet  Sully's  '  Balzac ' ;  while  Goethe, 
Milton,  Byron,  Dickers,  Emerson,  Tennyson,  Musset 
and  others  will  have  been  *  vibrated  upon  cylinders 
by  favorite  Tellers.' 

THE  CHANGE  IN  JOURNALISM. 

"  Journalism  will  naturally  be  transformed  ;  the 
highest  situations  will  be  reserved  for  robust  young 
men  with  strong,  resonant  voices,  trained  rather  in 
the  art  of  enunciation  than  in  th(i  seurcjh  for  words  or 
the  turn  of  phrases  ;  literary  inandarinism  will  dis- 
appear, literators  will  gain  only  an  infinitely  small 
number  of  hearers,  for  the  important  point  will  l)o 
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to  be  quickly  informed  in  a  few  words  without  com- 
ment. 

"In  all  newspaper  offices  there  will  be  speaking 
lialls  where  the  editors  will  record  in  a  clear  voice 
the  news  received  by  telephonic  dispatch  ;  these  will 
be  immediately  registered  by  an  ingenious  apparatus 
arranged  in  the  acoustic  receiver  ;  the  cylinders  thus 
obtained  will  be  stereotyped  in  great  numbers  and 
posted  in  small  boxes  before  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, except  where  by  agreement  with  the  telephone 
company  the  hearing  of  the  newspaper  is  arranged 
for  by  private  lines  to  subscribers'  houses,  as  is  al- 
ready the  case  with  theatrophones. 

"The  phonography  of  the  future  will  be  at  the 
service  of  our  grandchildren  on  all  the  occasions  of 
life.  Every  restaurant  table  will  be  provided  with 
its  phonographic  collection  ;  the  public  carriages,  the 
waiting  rooms,  the  state  rooms  of  steamers,  the  halls 
and  chambers  of  hotels  will  contain  phonographo- 
tecks  for  the  use  of  travelers.  The  railways  will  re- 
place the  parlor  car  by  a  sort  of  Pullman  Circulating 
Lil](rary,  which  will  cause  travelers  to  forget  the 
weariness  of  the  way  while  leaving  their  eyes  free  to 
admire  the  landscapes  through  which  they  are  pass- 
ing. 

"  At  home,  walking,  sightseeing,  these  fortunate 
hearers  will  experience  the  ineffable  delight  of  recon- 
ciling hygiene  with  instruction  ;  of  nourishing  their 
minds  while  exercising  their  muscles  ;  for  there  will 
be  pocket  phono-operagraphs,  for, use  during  excur- 
sions among  Alpine  mountains  or  in  the  caiions  of 
the  Colorado." 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  MR.  CARLYLE'S  BLUMENA. 

ELIZABETH  MERCER,  in  the  Westminster  Re- 
vieiv,  contrioutes  a  few  pages  in  which  she 
throws  some  light  upon  the  lady  whom  Mr.  Carlyle 
first  loved,  and  whom  he  immortalized  as  Blumena 
in  "  Sartor  Resartus."  It  seems  that  Blumena  was  a 
Miss  Kirkpatrick.  She  was  "The  daughter  of  a 
Begum  at  Hyderabad,  a  Persian  princess  by  descent, 
who  married  Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  an  English  officer 
holding  a  high  post  at  the  Court  there.  Her  hair, 
which  Carlyle  describes  as  Mjronze-red,'  was,  she 
said,  peculiar  to  the  Persian  royal  family.  In  person 
she  was  far  more  foreign  than  English,  and  it  was 
this  rare  combination  of  Eastern  grace  and  beauty, 
witli  the  highest  English  culture,  which  made  her  so 
very  charming." 

Elizabeth  Mercer  writes  :  "I  was  connected  with 
Mrs.  Phillipps  (Blumine),  my  first  cousin  haviny: 
marri(Ml  lier  niece,  Christine  Kirkpatrick.  one  of  the 
three  daughters  of  her  only  brother,  Colonel  William 
Kirk[)atrick.  This  led  to  our  first  iiccpmintancr, 
when  circumstanceH  took  in<»  as  a  girl  to  Toniuay  in 
the  year  1847.  ('aptain  and  Mrs.  Phillipps  wrrr  th«Mi 
n'HJdin^  at  a  charniitig  plac«*  culled  thr  *  Warborry.' 
Sfio  WHH  arranging  books  in  tlut  library  oim  morning, 
when  Hhe  turnod  to  me  and  said  : 

•* '  fiizzio,  liuvo  you  ever  read  "  Surt<n-  ReHurtuH" 
hy  ('arlyloV 


"' No,  I  had  not.' 

"  '  Well,  get  it,  and  read  the  "  Romance."  I  am  the- 
heroine,  and  every  word  of  it  is  true.  He  was  then 
tutor  to  my  cousin,  Charles  Buller,  and  had  made  no 
name  for  himself  ;  so  of  course  I  was  told  that  any 
such  an  idea  could  not  be  thought  of  for  a  moment. 
What  could  I  do,  with  every  one  against  it  ?  Now 
any  one  might  be  proud  to  be  his  wife,  and  he  has 
married  a  woman  quite  beneath  him.' 

"  This  was  all  she  said,  and  the  subject  was  never 
alluded  to  again." 

IF  SHAKESPEARE  WERE  ALIVE  TO-DAY? 


What  Would  He  Do? 

^  *  T  F  SHAKESPEARE  WERE  ALIVE  TO-DAY  ?  " 
X  is  the  interesting  question  which  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  tries  to  answer  in  the  New  Review.  He  thinks 
that  Shakespeare  would  be  both  a  novelist  and  a 
dramatist  and  that  he  would  indeed  be  all  things  to 
all  men. 

He  says  :  "He  would  accommodate  himself  to  our 
time,  just  as  he  did  to  his  own.  If  he  were  living 
now  I  think  he  would  write  melodramas  for  the 
Adelphi.  Why  not?  He  wrote  the  play  scene  in 
'  Hamlet.'  He  would  write  fairy  comedy  for  the 
Gaiety.  Why  not  ?  He  wrote  '  Midsummer's  Night's 
Dream.'  He  would  write  farcical  comedy  for  the 
Vaudeville.  Why  not  ?  He  wrote  the  •  Comedy  of 
Errors.'  He  would  write  another  'Much  Ado'  for 
the  Lyceum,  and  another  '  Henry '  for  Drury  Lane. 

"  Shakespeare  would,  of  course,  be  a  dramatist,  but 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he  would  not  be  a  nov- 
elist also.  He  would  want  his  say  on  the  great 
questions  of  life,  and  he  would  find  that  the  only 
place  where  we  do  not  utterly  tight  shy  of  the  greater 
life  problems  is  the  novel.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see 
the  theatre  turned  into  a  dissecting-room,  but  I  do 
complain  that  on  the  stage  of  to-day  we  tight  shy  of 
all  great  passions.  They  trouble  us  too  much  ;  we 
don't  want  to  feel  deeply.  We  dine  just  before  we 
go  to  the  theatre.  That  material  fact  is  not  alto- 
gether a  hopeful  sign  for  the  higher  drama.  And  so 
strong  passions  banished  from  the  stage  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  novel.  Shakespeare  wonUl  find  his  ac- 
count there,  and  he  would  put  it  into  great  novels  if 
he  were  living  now. 

"But  why  do  I  say  if  he  were  living  now?  fle  i* 
livin;^  now.  There  is  no  oni.»  so  much  alive.  I  have 
talked  of  the  supernatural  in  Shakes])eare.  The  mi^st 
supernatural  thing  in  ShakesjH'are  is  Shakes^>eare 
himself.  I  have  spoken  of  the  ghosts  of  Shak»speare. 
Shakespeare's  own  j;host  is  constantly  with  us.  It  is 
helping  us  to  write  our  ])lays  and  our  stories.  It  is 
helping  us  to  edit  our  n»nvspapt*rs.  No  need  to  think 
of  a  visiblt^  presence.  Wefet>l  the  spirit  that  is  uuich 
more  potejit.  And  if  then»in«l  gotvsbnck  to  the  Unlily 
tignre  of  the  man  as  he  walk«>d  tht»  world,  wo  ftvl 
that  we  know  it.  The  Hwet»t,  strtmK.  chtvrful  Kn- 
glishnmn,  tlu>  greatest  of  our  countrymen,  fiuul  of 
good  conipHny.  of  liheral  giving,  of  pMitM'tm.H  Uvinic. 
of  tnM»pH  of  frlenils — he  is  still  with  us." 
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HOWELLS'   VISIT  TO  EMERSON. 

IN  the  August  Harper's  William  Dean  Howells 
concludes  his  wholly  delightful  papers  under  the 
title,  "  My  First  Visit  to  New  England,"  and  tells  of 
his  visits  to  Hawthorne  and  Emerson,  with  the  deli- 
cate humor  and  keen-sighted  appreciation  that  make 
him  so  inimitable  an  observer  and  writer.  He  was 
captivated  by  the  dreamy,  half-mystical  genius  and 
personality  of  Hawthorne.  He  was  not  quite  so  f  oi  t- 
unate  in  his  vis-a-vis  with  the  Sage  of  Concord,  but 
the  meeting  was  rather  the  more  interesting  for  the 
little  embarrassment  and  the  shade  which  accom- 
panied the  "  sweetness  and  light"  of  that  interview. 

THE  MOST   MISUNDERSTOOD   MAN  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Howells  says  :  "  I  think  it  was  Emerson  him- 
self who  opened  his  door  to  me,  for  I  have  a  vision  of 
the  fine  old  man  standing  tall  on  his  threshold,  with 
the  card  in  his  hand,  and  looking  from  it  to  me  with  a 
vague  serenity,  while  I  waited  a  moment  on  the  door- 
step below  him.  He  would  then  have  been  about 
sixty,  but  I  remember  nothing  of  age  in  his  aspect, 
though  I  have  called  him  an  old  man.  His  hair,  I  am 
sure,  was  still  entirely  dark,  and  his  face  had  a  kind 
of  marble  youthfulness,  chiseled  to  a  delicate  intelli- 
gence by  the  highest  and  noblest  thinking  that  any 
man  has  done.  There  was  a  strange  charm  in  Emer- 
son's eyes,  which  I  felt  then  and  always,  something 
like  that  I  saw  in  Lincoln's,  but  shyer,  but  sweeter 
and  less  sad.  His  smile  was  the  very  sweetest  I  have 
ever  beheld,  and  the  contour  of  the  mask  and  the  line 
of  the  profile  were  in  keeping  with  this  incomparable 
sweetness  of  the  mouth,  at  once  grave  and  quaint, 
though  quaint  is  not  quite  the  word  for  it  either,  but 
subtly,  not  unkindly  arch,  which  again  is  not  the 
word. 

' '  It  was  his  great  fortune  to  have  been  mostly  mis- 
understood, and  to  have  reached  the  dense  intelli- 
gence of  his  fellowmen  after  a  whole  lifetime  of  per- 
fectly simple  and  lucid  appeal,  and  his  countenance 
expressed  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  a  wise  man 
content  to  bide  his  time.  It  would  be  hard  to  per- 
suade peoi>le  now  that  Emerson  once  represented  to 
the  popular  mind  all  that  was  most  hoi)elessly  im- 
possible, and  that  in  a  certain  sort  he  was  a  national 
joke,  the  type  of  theincoraprehensil^le,  the  by-word  of 
the  poor  paragrapher.  He  had  perhaps  disabused  the 
community  somewhat  by  presenting  himself  here  and 
there  as  a  lecturer,  and  talking  face  to  face  with  men 
in  terms  which  they  could  not  refuse  to  find  as  clear 
as  ihey  were  wise  ;  he  was  more  and  more  read,  by 
certain  persons,  here  and  there  ;  but  we  am  still  so  far 
behind  him  in  the  reach  of  his  far-thinking  that  it 
ne(;d  not  be  matter  of  wonder  that  twenty  years  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  the  most  misunderstood  man 
in  America." 

EMRKSON   ON   POE. 

Emerson  asked  Howells,  who  was  then  a  young 
Tfian  of  28,  according  to  his  own  description  **  mor- 
Tii'lly  wjnsitive  and  intolerably  (^onscions,"  if  he 
kri<;w  thf!  poems  of  William  Henry  (Jhanning.  Says 
Mr,  HowelJH  in  these  reminiscenceH  :  '*  I  have  known 


them  since,  and  felt  their  quality,  which  I  have 
gladly  owned  a  genuine  and  original  poetry  ;  but  I 
answered  then  truly  that  I  knew  them  only  from 
Poe's  criticisms ;  cruel  and  spiteful  things  which  I. 
should  be  ashamed  of  enjoying  as  I  once  did. 

"  '  Whose  criticisms  ?  '  asked  Emerson. 

"  'Poe's,'  I  said  again. 

"  '  Oh,'  he  cried  out,  after  a  moment,  as  if  he  had 
returned  from  a  far  search  for  my  meaning,  '  you. 
mean  the  jinglernan ! ' 

*'  I  do  not  know  why  this  should  have  put  me  to 
such  confusion,  but  if  I  had  written  the  criticisms 
mysQlf  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  been  more 
abashed.  Perhaps  I  felt  an  edge  of  reproof,  of  ad- 
monition, in  a  characterization  of  Poe  which  the 
world  will  hardly  agree  with  ;  though  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  world  about  him,  myself,  in  its  admiration. 
At  any  rate,  it  made  an  end  of  me  for  the  time,  and 
I  remained  as  if  already  absent,  while  Emerson 
questioned  me  as  to  what  I  had  written  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly.  He  had  evidently  read  none  of  my 
contributions,  for  he  looked  at  them,  in  the  bound 
volume  of  the  magazine  which  he  got  down,  with  the 
effect  of  being  wholly  strange  to  them,  and  then 
gravely  affixed  my  initials  to  each.  He  followed  me 
to  the  door,  still  speaking  of  poetry,  and  as  he  took 
a  kindly  enough  leave  of  me,  he  said  one  might  very 
well  give  a  pleasant  hour  to  it  now  and  then." 


HOW  lYIR.  ZANGWILL  WRITES  HIS  NOVELS. 

THE  feature  "Without  Prejudice"  which  Mr. 
Zangwill  regularly  contributes  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  is  very  amusing  this  month.  He  has  a  lot 
to  say  about  interviewers  and  the  "auto  interview," 
as  he  christens  that  "form  of  persecution"  which 
consists  of  being  "  asked  to  supply  information  about 
yourself  by  post,  prepaid."  One  passage  is  very 
good :  "  But  perhaps  the  climax  of  irritation  is 
reached  when,  having  troubled  to  write  down  auto- 
biographical details,  having  wrestled  with  your 
modesty  and  overthrown  it,  having  posted  your  let- 
ter and  prepaid  it,  the editor  rejects  your  con- 
tribution without  thanks.  This  hard  fate  overtook 
me — moi  qui  vo7is  parte — not  very  long  ago.  The 
conductor  of  a  i)enny  journal,  not  unconnected  with 
literary  tid  bits,  honored  me  with  a  triple  interroga- 
tory. This  professional  Rosa  Dartle  wanted  to 
know — 

"1.  The  conditions  under  which  you  write  your 
novels. 

"  2.  llow  you  get  your  plots  and  characters. 

"  3.  How  you  find  your  titles. 

*'I  was  very  busy.  I  was  very  modest,  but  the 
accompanying  assurance  that  an  anxious  world  was 
on  the  qui  vive  for  the  information  appealed  to  my 
higher  self,  and  I  took  up  my  ])en  and  wrote  :  1,  The 
conditions  under  which  I  write  my  novels  can  be 
better  imagined  than  described;  2,  my  x)lots  and 
characters  I  g<^t  from  the  MSS.  submitted  to  me  by 
young  authors,  whose?  clover  but  crude  ideas  I  hate 
to  see  wasted.     I  always  read  everything  scnit  to  me. 
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and  would  advise  young  authors  to  encourage 
younger  authors  to  send  them  their  efforts  ;  3,  as  for 
my  titles,  they  are  the  only  things  I  work  out  my- 
self, and  you  will  therefore  excuse  me  if  I  preserve  a 
measure  of  reticence  as  to  the  method  by  which  I 
get  them." 

MR.   R.  H.   HUTTON. 
A  Journalist  in   Literature. 

BY  far  the  most  important  and  the  most  interest- 
ing article  in  the  Scottish  Revieiv  is  Mr.  William 
Wallace's  appreciation  of  the  literary  work  of  the 
editor  of  the  Loudon  Spectator,  "a  writer  who  has 
been  a  power  in  British  thought  and  criticism  for  at 
least  two  generations."  Mr.  Hutton,  says  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, is  "to  the  journalism  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years  what  Mr.  Gladstone — the  Mr.  Gladstone  whom 
he  has  loved  and  lost — has  been  to  the  politics  of  the 
same  period."  "And  apart  altogether  from  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  his  literar}^  religious  and  ethical 
pronouncements,  these  two  volumes  of  essays 
('  Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  and  Think- 
ers ')  are  of  interest,  as  examples  less  of  the  journal- 
ism of  the  present  than  of  the  journalism  of  the 
future.  Mr.  Hutton  is  in  spite — or  is  it  in  virtue  ? — 
of  his  power  as  a  journalist,  one  of  the  preachers  of 
and  to  the  age.  But  no  preacher  ever  depended  less 
on  pose,  gesticulation,  or  pulpit- thumping." 

A   TRUTHFUL  AND   POINTHD  WRITER. 

Mr.  Wallace  finds  it  evident  from  Mr.  Hutton's 
writings  that  "  among  the  British  thinkers  of  the 
past  two  generations,  the  late  Mr.  Maurice  and  Car- 
dinal Newman,  and  the  happily  still  living  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau,  have  influenced  him  most,"  and  says  that 
Mr.  Hutton,  recalling  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg,  Mr.  Walter 
Bagehot,  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  rather  than  "  the 
hierophants  of  the  New  Journalism,"  has  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  said  more  true  and  sagacious 
things  with  more  point  than  any  public  writer  of  the 
present  generation  or  its  predecessor. 

"  A  PREACHER    IN   JOURNALISM." 

The  following  passage  puts  cogently  the  gist  of  Mr. 
Wallace's  able  paper  :  "  They  have  not,  it  is  true,  the 
special  and  purely  literary  delicacy  which  distin- 
guishes Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  *  Essays  in  Criticism,' 
and  which  mark  out  tlunr  author  as  the  British  Eras- 
mus. They  do  not  pres(!Tit  tliat  combmation  of  man- 
of-the-worldliness  and  culture  which  make  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen's  '  Hours  in  a  Library  '  a  veritable  armchair 
delight.  They  have  none  of  that  delicious  ponsivc- 
ness — the  pensiveness  of  the  traveler  tlirough  life 
who  nevertheless  can  take  liis  ease  and  liis  flask  of 
wine  in  his  irui  and  admins  a  golden  sunset  i'rom  his 
btidrooni  window,  although  he  knows  that  the  end  of 
his  i)ilgriniMge  is  dusty  death — in  which  Mr.  St(*v(ui- 
hoii'h  art  is  seen  at  its  best.  Kven  when  he  is  most 
tonch(!d  with  religiouH  emotion,  Mr.  Hutton  never 
riHeH  into  that  mournful  ehxiueruM*  which  fills,  as  with 
the   Hwell  of  an  organ,   the  pages  of  Mr.  Kiithhone 


Greg's  '  Enigmas  of  Life.'  Yet  with  all  their  limita- 
tions— perhaps  on  account  of  them — Mr.  Hutton's 
papers  represent  at  its  richest  the  serious  thought  of 
the  serious,  yet  cultured.  Englishman  (I  say  English- 
man advisedly)  who  likes  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  but  is  incapable  of  breaking  abruptly  or  irrev- 
erently with  the  past.  They  represent  the  cream  of 
the  best  English  Sunday  afternoon  talk ;  and,  like 
such  talk,  it  is  occupied  to  a  not  inconsiderable  extent 
with  matters  of  religion.  Mr.  Hutton  has  here  been 
described  as  a  journalist  in  literature,  but  not  a  few 
readers  of  his  papers  will  be  tempted  to  say  rather 
that  he  is  a  preacher  in  journalism." 


THE  SUPERLATIVELY  FEMININE  GEORGE 
MEREDITH. 

IN  the  Free  Revieiv  for  August  Mr.  Ernest  Newman 
devotes  twenty  pages  to  the  study  of  George 
Meredith  and  his  novels. 

He  says  :  ' '  Mr.  Meredith  is  always  on  the  woman's 
side.  A  lady  once  told  Amiel  that  he  was  '  superla- 
tively feminine  ; '  the  characterization  would  apply 
very  accurately  to  the  Meredith  of  the  later  novels. 
'  The  Egotist '  is  so  exquisitely  delicate  an  analysis  of 
a  woman's  feelings  in  relation  to  a  man  who  offends, 
not  through  overgrossness,  but  through  overrefine- 
ment,  that  one  might  be  reasonably  pardoned  for  sup- 
posing the  author  of  it  to  be  a  woman.  It  is  notice- 
able that  his  last  three  novels — '  The  Egotist,* 
'  Diana,'  and  '  One  of  Our  Conquerors ' — have  been 
mainly  a  statement  of  th«B  woman's  side  of  the  case, 
a  pleading  tliat  could  hardly  be  equaled  for  force, 
delicacy,  insight  and  pathos.  If  you  consider  the  ex- 
tremely tenuous  nature  of  the  interest  in  '  The 
Egotist '  you  will  be  all  the  more  astonished  at  the 
rare  psychological  ability  with  which  that  interest  is 
maintained  throughout.  We  unconsciously  become 
feminine  in  sensation  and  emotion  in  the  reading  of 
the  novel ;  we  feel  something  of  Clara's  subtle,  fem- 
inine shrinking  of  the  flesh  at  the  approach  of  Sir 
Willoughby's  caress.  In  '  Diana '  not  all  the  abortive 
attempts  at  wit  can  make  us  do  anything  but  love  and 
sympathize  with  the  noble  woman  who  has  the  cour- 
age to  stand  against  the  masculine  grossness  of  the 
world  ;  while  '  One  of  Our  Conquerors,'  which.  \>eT- 
verse  as  it  is,  contains  some  of  the  finest  of  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's writing,  is  i)lanned  on  large  motives  and  is  su-  « 
ja-emely  pathetic  in  interest.  In  all  tlu'se  KH>ks  he 
achieves  his  wonderful  success  because  he  is  *  superla- 
tively feminine.'  And  reading  him  in  this  light  one 
smiles  at  Diana's  story  ()f  tlu<  girl  in  her  service  who 
had  a  '  follower.'  •  She  was  a  good  girl ;  I  was  anx- 
ioiis  about  her.  and  askt^d  her  if  sli»»  could  trust  him. 
"Oh,  y»^s,  ma'am,"  she  rt^plied,  "  I  oin  ;  he  is  (p»ile 
like  a  fenuUe.'"  It  is  sad  to  think  that  Mr  Mer»«iliih 
himself,  p«)ssessing  as  lie  d»x»s  this  desiraMt»  \  i 
being  jpiite  lik«»  a  female,  has  not  yi»t  h«H'oiut»  ,i  ^ 
ite  of  the  h»*.x  in  Kngland.  If  may  U*  that  the  f»»iui- 
nint^  r»*a«leris  rnort*  perplexetl  at  him  than  X\w  iim»ou< 
line  in  this  it^HptH^t." 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN. 

« 

THE  most  readable  article  in  the  Young  Man  this 
month  is  by  Mr.  Haweis,  who  recalls  some  of 
the  incidents  connected  with  his  close  intimacy  with 
John  Richard  Green,  the  historian,  covering  the 
period  from  1863  to  1870,  when  Mr.  Haweis  was  in  his 
first  curacy  at  St.  Peter's,  Bethnal  Green,  and  the 
future  historian  of  the  English  people  was  incum- 
bent of  St.  Philip's,  Stepney. 

When  Dr.  Tait  was  Bishop  of  London  he  received 
both  Green  and  Haweis  into  the  ministry  :  ' '  We 
were  neither  of  us  good  candidates,  but  he  was  very 
kind  to  both  of  us  from  the  first,  and  had  quite  a 
special  affection  and  admiration  for  Green,  whom  he 
appointed  Hon.  Librarian  at  Lambeth,  and  although 
Green  hardly  ever  went  near  the  place,  Tait  sent  him 
a  $250  honorarium  at  a  time  when  he  certainly 
wanted  it,  which  very  much  surprised  and  touched 
my  friend,  and  he  went  down  the  very  next  Satur- 
day to  Lambeth  and  made  himself  busy  with  the 
books  and  MSS.,  showing  the  Archbishop's  guests 
anything  of  interest  that  he  could  think  of.  '  But,' 
he  said,  '  you  know,  old  boy,  knocking  about  with 
those  sort  of  fashionable  dilettante  folk  isn't  in  my 
line,  and  I  shall  tell  the  Archbishop  I  ain't  worth  the 
money  and  I  shall  throw  it  up,'  which  I  believe  he 
did  very  soon  afterward.  " 

A  CANDIDATE    FOR  ORDERS. 

Neither  of  the  two  curates  agreed  with  Dr.  Tait, 
either  as  Bishop  or  Archbishop — they  thought  his 
opinions  were  generally  wrong,  his  tact  and  manage- 
ment generally  right,  but  they  loved  and  obeyed  him 
for  all  that :  "Tait  officiated  for  and  visited  Green  at 
Stepney.  He  usually  referred  to  us,  however,  with 
a  certain  grim  little  smile.  He  remarked  to  a  friend 
not  long  before  his  death  that  the  episcopal  examina- 
tions failed  somehow  to  test  the  qualifications  of  can- 
didates for  Holy  Orders,  since  he  called  to  mind  that 
*  two  of  the  strongest  horses  in  his  London  diocese 
(Green  and  myself)  had  certainly  passed  two  of  the 
worst  examinations.'  The  fact  is,  I  knew  my  Bible, 
but  was  weak  in  my  Greek  verbs ;  Green  knew  his 
Greek  verbs,  but  was  not  strong  in  the  Bible.  I  be- 
lieve, too,  that  our  interest  in  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles and  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  discovered  by  the 
examining  chajjlain  to  be  lukewarm,  a  point  which 
was  submitted  to  Tait,  but  which  he  refused  to  take 
any  notice  of." 

Mr.  Haweis  received  many  charming  letters  from 
Green.  There  was  one  from  Mentone.  in  later  days, 
when  the  historian  saw  a  go(;d  deal  of  Archbishop 
Tait.  In  it  he  wrote  :  "  It  is  a  great  and  inspiring 
8X>ectacle  to  see  nn^  in  black  tie,  wide-awak(;,  brown 
co'dX  and  i>epper  and  salt  inexpressibles,  walking  by 
the  side  of  the  Lord  Primate.  My  object  is  to  con- 
vert him  to  Neology,  in  which  case,  there  ])eing  no 
provision  made  for  a  heretic  Archbishop,  the  Church 
of  England  will  be  in  a  hole  I  He  can't  issue  a  com- 
mission to  incjnire  into  his  own  errors,  or  sit  on  him- 
self in  the  Arches  (Joiirt,  or  send  himself  up  to  be  sat 


upon  by  himself  at  the  Privy  Council ;  consequently 
everybody  will  do  as  seems  good  in  their  own  eyes.  *' 

A  FIGHT   WITH  GRIM  CHOLERA. 

During  the  cholera  epidemic  in  East  London  the 
two  friends  saw  a  good  deal  of  each  other.  Of  Green's 
devotion  to  duty  at  that  time  Mr.  Haweis  writes : 
"  He  was  devoted  and  indefatigable.  We  used  to  go 
into  the  London  Hospital  together  in  the  morning, 
and  rub  the  blackened  limbs  of  the  cholera  patients, 
which  seemed  to  give  them  relief.  Those  piteous 
wards  even  now  rise  vividly  before  me.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  terrible  time — the  stiffened  bodies,  so 
hastily  covered  ;  the  poor  little  children  sitting  up, 
three  and  four  in  a  large  bed,  moaning  in  the  early 
stages  of  seizure,  and  not  knowing  what  ailed  them  ; 
the  long  rows  of  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Green  was 
perfectly  fearless,  and  kept  his  head  level,  and  stood 
to  his  guns  when,  I  regret  to  say,  many  of  the  East- 
End  clergy  found  it  convenient  to  go  out  of  town  for 
change  of  air. 

This  hand-to-hand  fight  with  death  was  to  me  a 
most  exciting  spectacle.  To  get  the  dead  away — to 
burn  the  cholera  rags  and  beds — required  the  utmost 
vigilance,  determination  and  promptitude.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  adequate  help,  but  Green 
went  about  with  me  and  we  did  it  ourselves,  and  in 
those  days  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  meet 
Green  walking  between  two  loose  women  of  the  town, 
entering  house  after  house,  and  with  their  own  hands 
getting  the  dead  out  and  the  rooms  deodorized. 
Green  often  referred  to  the  noble  self-sacrifice  of 
those  poor  outcast  girls,  who  rallied  round  their  pas- 
tor when  many  respectable  folk  hung  back.  He  said 
he  could  alwa5's  rely  upon  them  in  an  emergency  for 
such  dangerous  work." 

HOW   THE    "SHORT    HISTORY"   CAME   TO   BE   WRITTEN. 

One  day  Green  unfolded  to  Haweis  his  idea  of  a 
book  on  English  history,  of  which  he  had  dreamt 
since  his  boyhood:  "One  night  he  said  to  me,  'I 
don't  want  to  bore  you,  old  fellow,  but  I  should  like 
to  read  you  a  few  pages  of  my  Plantagenet  book.  It 
is  Stephen's  ride  to  York.  I  wonder  whether  it  is 
really  worth  much,  or  whether  I  shall  ever  write  a 
book  that  will  be  read.'  He  then  read  me  that  brill- 
iant fragment  now  incorporated  with  the  '  Short 
History.'  From  time  to  time  he  read  me  his  MSS., 
and  talked  wondrously  on  the  Plantagenet  Period, 
which  he  had  made  especially  his  own.  He  did  not 
at  first  mean  to  write  anything  but  the  story  of  the 
Plantagenets,  and  the  period  in  which  he  said  the 
elements  of  our  English  people  and  our  English  con- 
stitution came  together.  Ho  thought  he  could  do 
this  in  about  three  volumes.  But  coming  across  Mr. 
Macmillan,  the  publisher,  ho  was  persuaded  to  take 
a  wider  sweep,  which  resulted  in  the  matchless  little 
book,  the  'Short  Histor)^'  Wo  owe  this  entirely  to 
Ma(Mnillan.  Its  cheapness  wo  owe  entirely  to  Green 
himself.  The  publisher  wanted  a  much  more  expen- 
sive book,  but  GrecTi  insistfnl  upon  keeping  down  the 
I)rice,  and  the  result  justified  his  resolve.     In  a  very 
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short  time  80,000  copies  were  disposed  of.  It  was  a 
little  annuity  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  its  sale 
has  been  steady  ever  since." 


THE  BIBLE  AMD  THE  MONUMENTS. 

What  Is  Proved  and  What  Is  Not. 

IN  the  Edinburgh  Review  a  writer  endeavors  to 
sum  up  the  net  result  of  the  addition  to  oar  knowl- 
edge by  the  recent  discoveries  of  tablets  and  monuments 
which  throw  light  upon  the  Old  Testament  history. 
The  reviewer  says  that  the  external  sources  of  confir- 
mation for  the  histor J'-  of  Israel  have  become  numerous 
and  conclusive,  but  probably  we  do  not  possess  a 
tenth  of  the  information  which  will  hereafter  be 
gathered  by  prosecuting  the  same  line  of  research. 
He  is  careful,  however,  to  warn  us  that  the  discover- 
ies up  to  the  present  time  are  far  from  verifying  the 
whole  of  the  Bible  narratives :  "  But  it  is  necessary  to 
be  entirely  honest  in  stating  what  the  monuments  do 
not  record,  and  in  estimating  the  character  of  the  leg- 
ends which  we  meet  in  cuneiform  tablets.  The 
Assyrians,  like  the  Hebrews,  believed  in  an  under- 
world of  the  dead,  and  in  angel  messengers  from 
Heaven.  They,  too,  had  prophets  and  seers ;  they 
saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams.  They  told  won- 
derful tales  of  miracles  w^hich  the  gods  had  wrought 
in  the  former  days,  though  these  never  enter  into  the 
contemporary  history  of  their  victories.  The  Persians 
believed  in  ancient  heroes  who  crossed  great  rivers 
dryshod  ;  in  a  prophet  who  received  from  God  a  Divine 
Law  on  the  summit  of  the  Holy  Mount ;  and  in  other 
heroes  at  whose  command  the  sun  stood  still  in 
Heaven.  We  read  of  these  things  in  the  A  vesta ; 
and  in  later  Persian  works  we  read  of  a  future  Mes- 
siah, of  a  Resurrection  of  the  Just,  of  a  time  of 
trouble  and  of  future  triumph  for  the  pious.  The 
cosmogony  of  Persia  is  not  the  only  point  of  contact 
between  Hebrejv  and  Aryan  beliefs.  The  figure  of 
Satan,  which  appears  in  the  Bible  only  in  works  of 
the  Persian  period,  formed  a  most  important  element 
HI  the  Mazdean  religion. 

WHAT  THE   MONUMENTS   DO   NOT   EXPLAIN. 

"  The  monuments  have  as  yet  told  us  nothing  of 
an  Eden  or  of  the  Fall  of  Man  ;  but  they  have  trans- 
ferred the  infant  hero  floating  in  his  bulrusli  cradle 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates  ;  and  this  story  is  also 
found  in  the  Zendavesta  at  a  later  date.  No  monu- 
ments as  yet  speak  of  the  Exodus ;  no  records  of 
MoseB,  or  David  or  Solomon  have  been  found.  The 
aarliest  known  notice  of  the  Hebrews  (unless  they  ap- 
pear in  Die  Tell  el  Aniurna  tablets)  belongs  to  the 
period  of  their  lat<!r  kings.  It  is  from  their  own 
monuniont^i  in  the  futun?  tliat  we  must  hope  to  learn 
more.  TIki  cuneiform  ta])l(?ts  and  tiie  Moabite Stone 
hIiow  that  not  only  was  Jehovah  the  sacred  name 
among  Ilebn^wsin  the  ninth  century,  B.  (>.,but  that 
it  was  also  widely  used  in  Syria  and  Assyritt  from 
aliorit  the  siiuie  pt^iod. 

"  Nor  do  the  nionunientH  lutlp  uh  to  tixphiin  ditU- 
CdiltieH  ill  i  lie  ( )\i\  Tentanuint  where  theHe  are  intonial. 


The  chronological  errors  of  the  Book  of  Kings  (as  they 
may  be  justly  called  on  the  evidence  of  self -conflict- 
ing statements)  may  easily  have  arisen  in  copying, 
during  the  lapse  of  centuries ;  but  the  historical  diffi- 
culties of  some  of  the  later  books,  especially  Esther, 
Daniel,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  are  not  so  easily  ex- 
plained. Fresh  light  may  be  thrown  on  them  by 
future  discovery." 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S   PLEA  FOR  HERESY  AND 
SCHISM. 

ONE  of  the  most  widely  talked  about  articles  of 
the  month  is  that  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
yiaeteenth  Century  on  "Heresy  and  Schism."  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  life  has  played  many  parts,  but  few 
even  of  those  who  believed  him  capable  of  explaining 
away  anything  would  have  ventured  to  have  autici- 
pated  that  he  would  have  closed  his  career  by  publish- 
ing a  plea  in  extenuation  of  heresy  and  schism.  Even 
those  wlio  entirely  agree  with  all  that  he  says  in  vin- 
dication of  heretics  and  schismatics,  ^vill  marvel  that 
it  should  have  been  left  to  so  stanch  a  defender  of 
the  Anglican  orthodoxy  to  discover  in  his  closing 
years  the  virtues  which  are  often  described  as  if  they 
were  deadly  sins. 

THE  LEADING  CASE  OF  IDOLATRY  AND  USURY. 

He  begins  boldly  and  characteristically.  He 
saySk  that  the  interdict  upon  idolatry  and  the 
making  of  graven  images,  which  was  so  peremp- 
torily expressed  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  sin  by  the  Chui'ch,  which  fills  its 
sacred  fanes  with  graven  images,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments notwithstanding.  Further  he  points  out  that 
the  Old  Testament  was  equally  categorical  in  its  de- 
nunciation of  the  system  of  usury,  whereas  usury 
under  the  credit  system  has  become  the  very  b<isis  of 
society.  Then  he  asks,  if  idolatry  and  usury  can 
find  salvation,  why  not  heresy  and  schism  ?  and  once 
started  on  this  tack,  he  soon  has  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  that  nowadays  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  any  one  to  be  either  a  heretic  or  a  schismatic  in 
the  sense  in  which  those  words  were  used  by  the 
early  Church.  Circumstances  have  changed,  and 
with  them  the  comparative  gravity  of  the  offense  de- 
nounced by  the  early  writers.  Heresy  and  schism 
have  come  into  the  Church,  and  have  come  to  stay. 

DIVISION    PART   OF  THE   DIVINE   OKDEU. 

The  divisions  of  Christendom  i)erpetnated  now  for 
centuries,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Church  for 
more  than  a  thousand  yem*s,  suggest  that  they  iudetnl 
form  part  of  tlie  Divine  order  : 

'•  It  may  in  the  first  place  Iwsaid  that  I  am  playing 
with  tnige  tools  ;  that  the  nn-ord  of  SiTipturt*  is  phuu 
and  strong,  vvrittt«n  on  the.sacrtnl  (uigo  as  in  charactont 
of  fir(\  Do  not,  it  will  Xhi  tmu\,  attonuato,  do  not 
explain  away,  a  teaching;  which  is  Diviiu*.  You  ai>» 
tempting  yimr  fellow fieaturert  to  walk  in  .•ilip|»««ry 
pathH,  HUtl  if  they  Hliould  fall  yuu  will  havu  Uuurrvil 
no  Hmall  ri>H|K>nrtil)ility. 
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"My  reply  is  as  follows:  In  the  cases  of  idolatry 
and  of  usury,  I  have  sought  to  follow  the  guidance  of 
Scripture  itself ;  and,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
Scripture  is  not  a  stereotype  projected  into  the  world 
at  a  given  time  and  place,  but  is  a  record  of  compre- 
hensive and  progressive  teaching,  applicable  to  a 
nature  set  under  providential  discipline,  observant  of 
its  wants  which  must  vary  with  its  growth,  and 
adapting  thereto  in  the  most  careful  manner,  its 
provisions. 

*'  What  I  have  attempted  is,  to  distinguish  between 
the  facts  of  heresy  and  schism  as  they  stood  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  and  the  corresponding  facts  as  they 
present  themselves  to  us  at  a  period  when  the  ark  of 
God  has  weathered  eighteen  hundred  years  of  change- 
ful sea  and  sky." 

DISSEINTT  PEOVED  BY  ITS  FRUITS. 

Mr.  Gladstone  vindicates  heresy  by  pointing  to  the 
fact  that,  by  the  evangelical  precept,  by  their  fruits 
shall  ye  know  them,  heresies  have  by  no  means  borne 
only  thorns  and  thistles.  The  following  passage  con- 
cerning Nonconformists,  and  the  part  they  have 
played  in  Christianizing  politics,  will  be  read  with 
considerable  bitterness  in  the  pale  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
own  communion : 

"  I  must  admit  that,  at  periods  not  wholly  beyond 
my  memory,  and  in  appreciably  large  portions  of  the 
country,  it  has  appeared  as  if  the  hands  principally 
charged  with  the  training  of  souls  for  God  were  the 
hands  mainly  or  only  of  Nonconformists.  If  in  the 
abstract  it  be  difficult  to  find  justification  for  English 
Nonconformity,  yet  when  we  view  it  as  a  fact  it 
must  surely  command  our  respect  and  sympathy.  If 
so  we  cannot  dare  to  curse  what  God  seems  in  many 
ways  to  have  blessed  and  honored,  in  electing  it  to 
perform  duties  neglected  by  others,  and  in  embolden- 
ing it  to  take  a  forward  part,  not  limited  to  our  nar- 
row shores,  on  behalf  of  the  broadest  interests  of 
Christianity.  Here,  indeed,  I  may  speak  as  one  who 
in  some  degree  at  least  knows  that  whereof  he  is  talk- 
ing. I  have  seen  and  known  and  but  too  easily  could 
quote  the  cases,  in  which  the  Christian  side  of  politi- 
cal controversies  has  been  largely  made  over  by  the 
members  of  the  English  Church  to  the  championship 
of  Nonconformists.  I  take  it  for  example  to  be  be- 
yond all  question  that,  had  the  matter  depended 
wholly  on  the  sentiment  and  action  of  the  National 
•Church,  the  act  for  the  extinction  of  negro  slavery 
would  not  have  been  passed  so  soon  as  in  the  year 
1833." 

ITS  TESTIMONY   TO  THE   TRINITY. 

Then,  again,  Mr.  Gladstone  finds  a  wonderful  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion  from  the 
unity  with  which  its  central  x>rinciples  are  held,  not- 
withstanding the  innumerable  differences  which  di- 
vide Christendom.  He  points  out  that  the  Latin,  the 
Eastern,  and  the  Reformed  Churches,  divided  though 
they  are  into  innumerable  sects,  nevertheless  testify 
with  one  voice  as  to  the  essential  tenets  of  Christi- 
anity.    He  says  :      '  The  tenets  upon  whicli  these  dis- 


sonant and  conflicting  b(jdies  are  agreed  are  the  great 
central  tenets  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  the  incarna- 
tion of  our  Lord.  But  these  constitute  the  very 
kernel  of  the  whole  Gospel.  Everything  besides  that 
clusters  round  them,  including  the  doctrines  respect- 
ing the  Church,  the  Ministry,  the  Sacraments,  the 
Communion  of  Saints  and  the  great  facts  of  eschat- 
ology,  is  only  developments  which  have  been  embodied 
in  the  historic  Christianity  of  the  past,  as  auiiliary 
to  the  great  central  purpose  of  Redemption  ;  that 
original  promise  which  was  vouchsafed  to  sinful  man 
at  the  outset  of  his  sad  experience,  and  which  was 
duly  accomplished  when  the  fullness  of  time  had 
come. 

"If,  then,  the  Christian  Church  has  sustained 
heavy  loss  through  its  divisions  in  the  weight  of  its 
testimonials,  and  in  its  aggressive  powers  as  against 
the  world,  I  would  still  ask  whether  she  may  not,  in 
the  good  providence  of  God,  have  received  a  suitable, 
perhaps  a  preponderating,  compensation,  in  the  ac- 
cordant witness  of  all  Christendom,  to  the  truths 
that  our  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  God-Man,  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  ?  " 

All  this  is  plain  enough,  but  the  reader  feels  less 
sure  where  he  is  standing  when  he  comes  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  remarks  upon  undenominational  re- 
ligion. 

"The  Church,  disabled  and  discredited  by  her  di- 
visions, has  found  it  impracticable  to  assert  herself  as 
the  universal  guide.  Among  the  fragments  of  the 
body,  a  certain  number  have  special  affinities,  and  in 
particular  regions  or  conjunctures  of  circumstances 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  frame  an  undenominational 
religion  much  to  their  liking,  divested  of  many 
salient  points  needful  in  the  view  of  historic 
Christendom  for  a  complete  Christianity.  Such  a 
scheme  the  State  might  be  tempted  to  authorize  by 
law  in  public  elementary  teaching,  nay,  to  arm  it 
with  exclusive  and  prohibitory  powers  as  against 
other  and  more  developed  methods  which  the  human 
conscience,  sole  legitimate  arbiter  in  these  matters, 
together  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  may  have  devised 
for  itself  in  the  more  or  less  successful  effort  to  obtain 
this  guidance.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  we  have 
recently  been  moving,  and  the  motion  is  toward  a 
point  where  a  danger  signal  is  already  lifted.  Such 
an  undenominational  religion  as  this  could  have  no 
promise  of  permanence.  None  from  authority,  for 
the  assumed  right  to  give  it  is  the  negation  of  all 
authority.  None  from  piety,  for  it  involves  at  the 
very  outset  the  surrender  of  the  work  .  of  the  Divine 
kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  ruler.  None  from 
policy,  because  any  and  every  change  that  may  take 
place  in  the  sense  of  the  constituent  bodies,  or  any 
among  them,  will  supply  for  each  successive  change 
precisely  the  same  warrant  as  was  the  groundwork 
of  the  original  proceeding.  Whatever  happens,  let 
Christianity  keep  its  own  acts  to  its  own  agents,  and 
not  make  them  over  to  hands  which  would  justly  be 
deemed  i^rofane  and  sacrilegious  when  they  came  to 
tresjiass  on  the  province  of  the  sanctuary," 
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MR.  GLADSTONE'S  HANDWRITING. 

BY  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  the  Strand  Maga- 
zine we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  many  facsimiles  which  accompany  Mr. 
Holt  Schooling's  article  upon  the  handwriting  of  the 
ex-Premier.  No  less  than  thirty-two  signatures  and 
letters  are  reproduced  in  the  article,  representing  all 
the  stages  of  his  life,  from  the  notes  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
the  Virgil  which  he  used  at  Eton  (cetat  12)  to  a  letter 


written  on  March  19  of  the  present  year.  The  accom- 
panying letter  was  written  on  January  17,  1844,  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  thirty-fourth  year,  when  he  was  at 
the  Board  of  Trade.  It  was  sent  by  hand  to  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  who  returned  it,  writing  on  the  back : 
"  My  dear  Gladstone,— I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you 
now  on  Mint  matters,  and  then  to  fix  a  time  to  see 
you  on  some  other  matters.— R.  P." 


HINTS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

rHE  Young  Woman  is  an  average  number,  the 
best  article  in  which  is  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Friederichs,  on  "Traveling  as  a  Fine  Art."  Her 
'•hints  for  the  holidays"  may  be  roughly  summa- 
rized thus  : 

WHAT   NOT  TO  DO. 

"  Don't  take  your  holidays  like  a  doctor's  pre- 
scription, not  because  you  like  it,  but  merely  because 
*  a  change  will  do  you  good.' 

"Don't  enjoy  your  holiday  for  the  time  being,  and 
then  forget  all  about  it. 

"  Don't  '  travel  abroad'  merely  because  it  is  a  i)art 
of  y(nir  society  education,  like  step-dancing  and  .short 
curtseys. 

"Don't  jump  into  the  night  (»x])ress  and  travel  all 
the  way  to  your  deHtiriation  without  once  Htoi)piiig  to 
flee  the  beautieH  l>y  tlie  way. 

"  T)oirt  grUMihle  when  it  niiiis  ;  no  our  cm  hrlp  it. 
now   TO    IM)    IT. 

"  Ht^iH'.t  that  wliich  in  beHt,  nee  imd  enjoy  that,  uitd 
nntieipiite  Wui  joyM  tlmt  are  to  come. 


"  If  you  are  going  to  Switzerland,  don't  rush  from 
London  to  Lucerne,  but  stop  somewhere  on  the 
threshold  of  Switzerland. 

"  Be  pleased  even  with  little  things — that  is  with 
details. 

"  Be  satisfied  with  a  long  morning  tramp  in  the 
mountain  air  ;  rest  in  the  afternoon. 

"Read  up  about  your  route  of  travel,  and  about 
your  special  holiday  haunts.  Talk  to  others  about 
them  ;  think  of  them,  dream  of  them,  beforehand. 
The  pleasure  of  anticipation  is  greater  even  than  the 
pleasure  of  remembering. 

"  Take  your  holiday  back  with  you.  Store  the 
reminiscences  of  it  up  in  your  head  and  in  your 
heart ;  recall,  when  life  is  dull,  or  rainy,  or  foggy,  or 
stormy,  the  happy  days  abroad. 

"And  be  thankful." 

IN  PRAISE  OF  WALKING. 

IN  the  August  Century  Eugene  Lamb  Richards 
celebrates  the  exercise  of  walking,  under  the 
title,  "  Walking  as  a  Pastime,"  and  makes  a  very 
pleasant  sketch  of  the  incidents  and  pleasant  places 
in  which  some  of  his  tramps  have  led  him.  Of  the 
general  benefits  of  walking  as  a  means  of  recreation, 
Mr.  Richards  says:  "This  mode  of  travel,  besides 
being  independent,  has  other  advantages.  No  great 
preparations  are  needed  for  a  trip.  A  vacation  of  a 
few  days  can  be  utilized  by  a  man's  swinging  his 
pack\)n  his  back,  and  going  off  into  the  country. 
Owing  to  the  continual  change  of  abiding  place,  in 
three  days,  it  often  seems  as  if  the  traveler  had  been 
absent  a  week. 

"  Another  advantage  is  the  light  expense.  In  all 
other  traveling  trips  the  cost  of  mere  locomotion  is  a 
great  item.  By  walking,  the  change  from  place  to 
place  is  made  without  paying  any  railroad  or  steam- 
ship fares,  without  paying  any  expressmen  or  hack- 
men,  and  without  any  of  those  unavoidable  exj^nses 
which  often  make  the  cost  of  a  trip  a  matter  of 
anxious  thought. 

"  The  greatest  advantage  is  the  tonic  effect  on  the 
body  and  mind.  This  is  due  to  the  freedom  from 
care  and  to  the  natural  life — the  continual  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  which  stimulates  the  appetite,  and 
causes  a  great  demand  for  food.  The  amount  of  fooil 
consumed  on  one  of  these  trips  is  generally  three 
times  what  is  taken  at  home.  The  stimulating  action 
on  the  skin,  by  the  constant  flushing  i>f  the  pores  in 
consequence  of  the  exercise,  and  the  luiths  requirtnl 
to  keep  one  clean,  bring  into  a  state  of  healthy 
activity  a  part  of  one's  wystem  generally  negUvted  by 
those  living  sedentary  lives.  In  the  coldest  winter 
weather  I  often  find,  on  closing  a  (hiy's  tianip.  that 
my  undergarnuMits  are  wet  with  pt«rspiratit>n.  Then, 
too,  fatigue'  brings  good  sleep.  Thus,  with  exereiHe. 
good  food,  free  perspiration  in  fresh  air  and  plenty 
of  sleep,  a  man  takes  natnrt^'s  Invst  tonics. 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  then**  t ram |»«  exer- 
cise only  the  legs  ami  fe»>t.  If  t»ne  carries  a  |»<u'k.  tht» 
upper  part  of  the  l^ody,  and  es|»i<cially  the  uutsoltHi 
which  hohl  the  sh«>nlder  blades,  are  thortuiKhly  t»x«»r» 
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cised.  The  back  and  the  abdomen  come  in  for  their 
share,  so  that  when  the  trip  is  over,  and  one  goes 
about  without  his  pack,  it  is  not  very  hard  to  walk 
erect. 

"  If  a  man  wishes  to  begin  the  practice  of  tramping, 
I  should  advise  him  to  take  at  first  daily  walks  of  at 
least  four  miles.  After  a  little  hardening  of  the 
muscles  in  this  way  he  should  try  the  experiment  of 
going  for  the  whole  day  with  a  bag  or  knapsack  ;  and, 
after  a  week  or  more,  for  two  or  three  days.  With 
this  preliminary  training  the  candidate  for  walking 
will  be  ready  for  a  longer  tramp.  But,  above  all 
things,  let  the  beginner  not  do  too  much  at  once. 
After  tasting  the  good  effects  of  walking,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  if  a  man  has  any  love  for  nature  in  his  soul, 
and  any  admiration  for  the  beauties  of  scenery,  he 
will  not  willingly  forego  the  pleasure  of  tramping 
whenever  he  has  opportunity  to  enjoy  it. 

"Walking  is  a  natural  exercise.  It  is  one  which 
can  be  taken  at  any  time.  It  is  not  like  other  exer- 
cises, in  which  there  is  danger  of  hurts  or  strain. 
The  fatigue  which  walking  brings  on  is  a  natural 
fatigue,  if  regularly  followed.  It  strengthens  the 
digestive  organs.  It  drives  the  blood  away  from  the 
tired  brain,  and  is  one  of  the  best  cures  for  nervous- 
ness. " 

THE  LAYING  OUT  OF  A  CITY. 

THE  Architectural  Review  contains  an  article  by 
Sylvester  Baxter  entitled  "The  Growth  of  a 
City,"  in  which  the  writer  bewails  the  short-sighted 
policy  which  has  hitherto  directed  the  laying  out  of 
city  streets.* 

THE    PHILADELPHIA    TYPE. 

Philadelphigi  has  furnished  the  type  for  street  plan- 
ning in  nearly  all  our  American  cities.  This  is  the 
rectangular  or  gridiron  type  which  the  writer  consid- 
ers "  the  most  inconvenient  and  unsatisfactory  form 
possible.  It  is  wasteful  of  energy  in  permitting  direct 
travel  between  points  only  in  two  directions — north 
and  south,  and  east  and  west — assuming  that  the 
streets  run,  as  they  usually  do,  toward  the  four  car- 
dinal points.  But  it  is  quite  as  important  that  there 
should  be  direct  communication  between  other  sec- 
tions of  a  city — say  northeast  and  southwest  —  and 
possibly  more  so.  Such  a  plan  makes  communication 
very  circuitous,  however,  between  such  points."' 

THE  RADIAL  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Baxter  finds  the  ideal  type  in  Carlsruhe,  the 
capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  Here  "  the 
ducal  palace,  with  its  grounds,  forms  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  a  system  of  streets  that  radiate  in  all  di- 
rections. As  the  city  lies  only  in  front  of  the  palace, 
with  y)arks,  gardens  and  a  public  forest  occupying  the 
rest  of  the  area,  the  municipal  plan  is  strikingly  like 
a  fan  in  shape." 

His  radial  system  affords  easy  and  direct  communi- 
<»ition  between  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  is  excfilhnitly 
ii(\ii])i('(\  to  the  hjvel  n^gions  of  our  own  West,  witli 
thJH  inodificatirm,  that  the  city  should  surround  tlie 


public  buildings  on  all  sides.  The  result  would  be  a 
series  of  concentric  circles  intersected  by  diverging 
radii  meeting  in  a  common  centre  at  which  would 
stand  the  public  buildings,  city  hall,  state  house,  or 
what  not.  The  convenience  of  such  a  plan  is  appar- 
ent. 

HAPPY  ACCIDENTS. 

Boston  furnishes  an  example  of  the  fact  that  the 
unconscious  instincts  of  the  people  may  obtain  better 
results  than  elaborate  but  arbitrary  engineering.  In- 
tricate and  confusing  as  the  Boston  plan  or  lack  of 
plan  is  to  the  stranger,  it  yet  furnishes  the  initiated 
wdth  innumerable  short  cuts  to  any  desired  point,  be- 
sides giving  a  general  picturesque  effect  to  the  city, 
and  affording  many  architectural  opportunities. 


OUR  ANNUAL  ASH-HEAP. 

EVERY  one  knows  that  the  annual  loss  of  prop- 
erty by  fire  is  enormous,  yet  it  seems  incredi- 
ble that  our  last  year's  ash-heap  represents  a  waste 
of  $150,000,000.  This  is  the  amount  as  computed  by 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  in  the  opening  article  of  the 
Engineering  Magazine.  Even  these  figures  do  not 
set  forth  adequately  the  total  loss  on  account  of  fire. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  true  measure  of  the  fire  tax, 
for  the  year  1893,  we  must  add  some  $60,000,000  or 
$70,000,000  as  the  cost  of  sustaining  insurance  com- 
panies, by  which  a  part  of  the  loss  is  distributed 
throughout  the  community .  To  this  again  must  be 
added  the  cogt  of  sustaining  the  fire  department, 
about  $25,000,000.  So,  then,  according  to  these  esti- 
mates, the  full  measure  of  the  fire  tax  during  the 
year  cannot  have  been  less  than  $250,000,000. 
"  That,"  exclaims  Mr.  Atkinson,  "is  the  penalty  we 
pay  for  ignorance,  stupidit}',  carelessness  and  crime, 
for  which  the  responsibility  must  be  distributed 
mainly  among  owners  of  buildings,  though  shared  in 
part  by  occupants,  architects  and  builders." 

The  best  remedy  for  this  destruction,  of  course, 
would  be  the  building  of  nothing  but  fire-proof 
structures,  but  it  may  be  remedied  in  a  large  meas- 
ure without  the  excessive  cost  of  fire-proof  construc- 
tion, Mr.  Atkinson  suggests,  by  the  adoption  of  slow 
burning  methods  of  construction.  Such  methods 
have  been  in  use  for  a  long  time  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  have  been  widely  extended  of  late  throughout  the 
West.  Mr.  Atkinson  then  proceeds  to  give  in  detail 
what  he  regards  as  the  i)roper  method  of  construc- 
tion on  the  slow-burning  principle,  the  chief  motive 
of  which  in  general  is  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
well-diffused  light,  the  free  circulation  of  air,  and 
the  best  ventilation,  coupled  with  immunity  from 
danger  of  loss  by  fire  so  far  as  that  can  possibly  be 
accomplished  without  excessive  cost.  All  of  these 
points  must  of  necessity  be  secured  at  the  minimum 
of  cost.  .  Mr.  Atkinson  asserts  that  it  has  been  shown 
by  experience  that  buildings  constructed  on  these 
lines  cost  less  per  scpian^  foot  of  floor  than  those 
which  are  do  vised  oti  the  methods  known  as  "com- 
bustible architecture." 
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A  CHAT   WITH  A  "SOCIETY"  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

How   Royalties  and  Others   are  "  Taken." 

THERE  is  an  interview  (illustrated  with  numer- 
ous pictures)  in  the  Wornaii  at  Home,  in  which 
the  well-known  society  photographer,  Count  Ostro- 
rog,  better  known  as  "  Walery,"  gives  some  interest- 
ing particulars  about  himself  and  his  sitters  :  "  '  My 
father,  the  late  Count  Ostrorog,  at  an  early  age  held 
a  captaincy  in  the  Russian  Imperial  Guard.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  he  became  aid-de-camp 
to  General  Count  Zamoiski,  who  had  formed  a  body 
of  Polish  Lancers,  and  in  this  capacity  he  served  with 
the  British  army  throughout  the  campaign,  at  its 
conclusion  coming  to  England.  At  this  period  he  was 
in  very  straitened  circumstances,  as  the  whole  of  his 
property  in  his  native  land,  Poland,  had  been  confis- 
cated by  the  Russian  government  during  the  rebell- 
ion. Under  these  conditions  he  had  to  set  his  wits 
to  work  to  obtain  a  means  of  livelihood.  Being  an 
exceedingly  ingenious  man  and  a  good  musician  he 
succeeded  in  perfecting  an  invention  for  using  percus- 
sion in  organs,  the  patent  of  which  he  eventually  sold 
for  a  small  sum,  and  with  the  proceeds  opened  a 
photographic  studio  in  Marseilles,  and  here  he  re- 
mained until  after  the  Franco- German  war,  when  he 
opened  a  studio  in  Paris,  quite  revolutionizing  photog- 
raphy in  that  city. 

"'The  failure  of  the  Union  General  ruined  him 
almost  entirely  in  a  few  months,  and  having  sold  his 
three  beautiful  villas  at  Nice  to  Baron  Renter,  he, 
with  the  money  obtained  by  the  sale,  opened  in  1884 
a  small  studio  in  Conduit  street,  his  original  inten- 
tion being  to  direct  his  energies  solely  to  the  produc- 
tion of  enamels  on  copper;  but  finding  this  partic- 
ular line  of  art  not  sufficiently  remunerative,  he  had 
again  to  turn  his  attention  to  portraiture.  His  skill 
soon  won  royal  patronage,  and  in  1886  he  transferred 
his  studio  to  the  present  house,  164  Regent  street. 

*"  As  to  myself,'  continued  the  Count,  '  I  was  born 
in  England,  spending  my  early  years  in  Poland.  In 
1871  I  was  in  Paris  during  the  Commune,  afterward 
coming  to  England  and  studying  at  Woolwich,  where 
I  subsequently  obtained  my  commission  in  the  Royal 
Artillery.  It  was  my  father's  intention  that  I  should 
remain  in  the  service,  but  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
his  struggling  without  my  assistance,  and  so  I  resigned 
my  commission,  not  without  a  severe  pang,  as  I  was 
devoted  to  the  army.  I  then  spent  two  years  of  hard 
work  studying  under  an  eminent  chemist  in  Paris, 
thus  learning  all  the  tcjchnicalities  of  portraitures  as 
well  as  every  otlua-  branch  of  pliotugraphy.  I  tluMi 
joined  my  father.  It  was  a  few  years  later,  upon  my 
n^turn  from  Sontli  Africa,  where  I  had  spent  a  holi- 
<hiy  with  caiimra  and  snrveying  iiistriuiu'iitH  in  Natal 
and  Znluhmd,  that  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lowo  my 
father,  Hincn  vvliich  time  the  business  has  lu^en  under 
my  riuiriag«im«'rit.' 

*•  ♦!  iMilleve  you  have  a  great  d«wil  of  trouble  with 
•oiiU)  HitterM,  have  you  not?'   I  (iuorie<l. 


"  '  Yes  1 '  answered  Count  Ostror6g,  '  I  should  think 
we  have.  People  will  not  sit  as  they  are  asked  ;  they 
get  nervous  and  excited.  So  many  people  say,  "  Why 
do  you  place  us  in  such  awkward  positions  ?  let  us  sit 
naturally,"  forgetting  that  if  we  allowed  them  to  sit 
as  they  consider  naturally,  in  all  probability  every 
part  of  their  body,  except  the  liead,  would  be  more  or 
less  out  of  focus.  Then  there  is  a  stock  phrase 
among  sitters  ;  how  it  could  have  originated  I  can- 
not conceive ;  it  never  strikes  me  as  either  being 
clever  or  humorous,  and  I  have  heard  it  so  often  I  am 
a  little  weary  of  it.  A  sitter  will  come  in  and  say, 
"  I  hate  having  my  portrait  taken.  I  would  far 
rather  have  a  tooth  out."  Then  a  man  will  rush  in 
saying,  "  I  have  been  bored  to  death  by  my  friends 
and  relatives  to  have  my  portrait  taken.  I  have  to 
catch  a  train  in  ten  minutes,  and  I  should  like  to  be 
taken  in  three  or  four  positions,  so  fire  away."  He 
will  then  fling  himself  into  a  chaii-,  and  I  take  him, 
and  I  am  bound  to  own,  often  with  the  most  excel- 
lent results.  Then  there  is  another  class  of  man  who 
will  come  in  and  say,  "  Now  look  here,  I  want  to  be 
taken  naturally,  don't  you  know  ;  none  of  your  stiff 
positions  forme."  "  Certainly,"  I  answer  ;  "  you  place 
yourself  as  you  like,  and  then  if  you  will  allow  me  I 
will  place  you  as  I  think  correct,  and  take  otie  photo 
each  way."  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  how  disap- 
pointed the  man  invariably  is  with  the  result  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  an  extremely  natural  attitude.' 

"  '  Whom  do  you  consider  the  more  troublesome 
sitters,  ladies  or  gentlemen  ? ' 

"  '  Men  are  by  far  and  away  the  more  fussy.  I  can 
assure  you  a  man  will  often  fidget  twice  as  much 
over  the  arrangemetit  of  his  tie  as  a  woman  will  over 
her  dress.' 

"  '  I  believe  you  have  photographed  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  ? '  I  said. 

"  '  Yes,  we  have  taken  nearly  all  their  poi-traits,  I 
believe.     Her  Majesty  the  Queen  will  communicate 
with  us,  fixing  a  date.     Upon  the   day  appointed  we 
proceed  with  a  camera,  backgrounds,  etc.,  to  Wind- 
sor, where  Her  Majesty  is  photographed  in  a  studio, 
which   was,  I  believe,  originally  useil  by   the   late 
Prince  Consort,  one  of  whose  hobbies  wiis  photogra- 
phy.    Some  photographers  have  three  or  four   came- 
ras going  at  once,  so  that  they  may  be  sure  of  the  re- 
sult, but  we  have  never  had   more  than  one.     Her 
"Majesty  is  an  excellent  sitter,  most  gracious,  kind  and 
considerate.     The  Princess  of  Wales  always  makes 
an  admirable  pliotograph,  although  she  is  taken  under 
the  most  disadvantageous  circuuistanct»s  iK>ssible  ;  at 
Marlborough   House  there  is  absolutfly  no  suitable 
plact)  for  portrait  taking,  the  only  sin.t   whei-e  sufti- 
cient  light  can  be  obtaintnl   for  tht^  purpt»st»  is  uikmi  a 
sort  of    vt^randa.     But.  as    I    In^fiU-e    reuiarktHl,   the 
Princess  always  makrs  a  KiM)d  photi»grapli  ;  ht«r  tt»Ht- 
ures  are  so  regular  ami  so  iHHuliarly  adaptinl  to  ihvt- 
traiturt)  that  it  would  be  almost  impos.sihh*  toprvnluct* 
a  hail  picturr.     Tin'  Duko  of  Connaim'ht  is  i>ne  of  the 
f«^vv  nienilxMs  of  the  Uoyal  Kaunly  who  have  luuu^rtHl 
UH  with  sittings  at  our  stmlio.'  " 
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THE    NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

^HE  RESOURCES  OF  THE  SOUTH,"  by  Secre- 
tary Hoke  Smith  ;  "  Civil  Wars  iii  South 
America,"  by  the  Argentine  Minister  ;  "  How  to  Purify 
Legislation,' by  Senator  Allen,  and  "The  Lesson  of  the 
Strikes,"  by  Samuel  Gompers,  have  been  reviewed  in 
another  department. 

Sir  John  E  Gorst,  in  an  article  on  "  English  Workmen 
and  Their  Political  Friends,"  declares  that  no  independ- 
ent Labor  party  exists  at  present  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. '"'  The  name  is  usurped  by  a  section  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Government  who  take  advantage  of  their  posi- 
tion as  trades-union  leaders  to  claim  the  working-class 
vote  for  the  party  to  which  they  belong.  They  have  no 
definite  policy  upon  which  they  are  all  agreed,  and  they 
must  on  critical  occasions  postpone  the  interests  of  labor 
to  those  of  the  Government,  or  the  party  to  which  they 
are  attached  would  cast  them  out." 

The  Hon.  Hannis  Taylor,  in  an  article  on  the  House  of 
Represent  tives,  argues  for  the  adoption  of  the  "  Cabinet 
System,"  in  a  modified  form.  He  would  give  members  of 
the  cabinet  the  privilege  of  submitting  and  debating 
measures,  but  not  of  voting  on  them. 

The  second  of  Mark  Twain's  papers  in  defense  of  Har- 
riet Shelley  appears  in  this  number  of  the  Review. 


the  young  man  who  enters  the  ministry  than  for  him  who 
makes  teaching  his  profession." 


THE   FORUM. 

<<  T3RINCIPLES  INVOLVED  IN  THE  RECENT 
1  STRIKE,  "  by  Mr.  D.  McGregor  Means  ;  "  Pun- 
ishment of  Anarchists,"  by  Henry  Holt  ;  and  "  Legalized 
Plunder  of  Railroad  Properties,"  by  Isaac  L.  Rice, 
are  the  subjects  of  articles  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this 
number. 

Mr.  John  Brooks  Leavitt  writes  on  the ' '  Criminal  Degra- 
dation of  New  York  Citizenship,"  referring  particularly 
to  the  revelations  in  the  Senate  police  investigation,  and 
Henry  Charles  Lea  discusses  "  The  Increase  of  Crime,  and 
Positivist  Criminology." 

"  American  literature  must  be  faithful  to  American 
conditions"  is  the  opening  sentence  which  strikes  the 
keynote  of  Hamlin  Garland's  brief  study  of  those  con- 
ditions. The  paper  is  a  plea  for ''  veritism,"  which  is  Mr. 
Garland's  substitute  for  realism. 

President  Hall's  plea  for  the  new  psychology  as  a  basis 
of  education  is  supyjlemented  by  Professor  Scripture's 
description  of  laboratory  methods  in  mind-study. 

Price  Collier  tells  us  how  Englishmen  spcmd  their 
money,  while  Mr.  H.  K.  Carroll  explains  how  well  Ameri- 
can preachers  are  paid.  "The  larger  incomes  of  pastors 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  salaries  of  judges. 
There  are  more  pastors  than  judges  with  $10,fX)0  a  year. 
There  are  several  who  receive  more  than  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (S10,500).  Cabinet 
offia:rH  r(;ceive  only  S8,0fX)  each  ;  only  three  governors  of 
States  receive  $10,(XXJ  each  ;  while  other  State  officers  and 
members  of  the  State  judiciary  are  generally  less  liberally 
paid.  A  number  of  college  i)residents  receive  $10,000 
each  ;  but  non<;  of  the  y)rof»iHHors  receive  as  inucli  as 
f^;,fXX),  wliile  Home,  have,  to  bf;  fontent  with  1500  or  oven 
less.     It  must  h<i  said  that  there  is  a  better  prospect  for 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  most  prominent  feature  of  the  August  Arena  is 
the  illustrated  article  on  "  Male  and  Female  Attire 
in  Various  Nations  and  Ages,"  by  Ellen  Battelle  Dietrick. 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  has  a  thoughtful  paper  on  "  The 
Present  Conflict  for  a  Larger  Life  in  the  Social  World." 
The  editor,  Mr,  B.  O.  Flower,  in  an  article  on  "A  Light 
in  the  East,"  reviews  certain  aspects  of  civilization  under 
the  Caesars,  and  finds  that  ' '  the  message  which  this  age 
brings  to  us,  instead  of  being  a  wail  of  despair,  is  at  once 
a  lesson  and  an  evangel  because  it  gives  to  the  riper  judg- 
ment and  more  developed  soul  life  of  the  present  time  the 
golden  key  to  progress,  felicity  and  concord." 

A  full  bibliography  of  prison  reform  is  given  for  the  use 
of  "  Unions  for  Practical  Progress." 


AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICS. 

THE  quality  of  the  articles  appearing  in  this  period- 
ical is  distinctly  improving  from  month  to  month. 
Fewer  articles  are  published  in  each  number,  but  those 
few  are  for  the  most  part  ably  written  and  well  within 
the  province  of  a  review  of  this  character.  In  another 
department  we  have  quoted  from  the  symposium  on 
"Civics  in  the  Public  Schools,"  in  the  August  number. 
In  the  same  number  Dr.  Hale  writes  on  the  "  Abolition 
of  Pauperism"  <whicli  he  carefully  distinguishes  from 
poverty)  :  Henry  Budd  discusses  the  "Limits  of  Party 
Obligation,"  laying  much  stress  on  the  separation  of  mu- 
nicipal from  general  elections  ;  Dr.  Eliot  Gorton  treats  of 
"  Insane  Hospitals  ;"  W.  L.  Sheldon  writes  on  the  "Place 
of  the  Labor  Leader;"  T.  Burke  Grant  describes  the 
town  of  Pullman,  ;  nd  Alfred  H.  Love  opposes  military 
instruction  in  schools  and  colleges. 


THE   SOCIAL   ECONOMIST. 

THIS  journal  devotes  several  of  its  opening  pages  to 
an  examination  of  the  bill  introduced  in  Congress 
by  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Walker,  of  Massachusetts,  to  provide 
all  banks  with  new  circulating  notes.  The  editor  believes 
that  the  bill  aims  in  the  right  direction  in  its  effort  to 
"  set  banking  free  on  the  basis  of  coin  redemption," 

An  article  on  "The  State  and  Social  Law  of  Strikes'* 
calls  attention  to  the  theory  of  the  English  law  against 
criminal  conspiracies  as  stated  by  Jevons. 

"This  is,  that  a  course  of  action  whicTi  may  be  harm- 
less when  pursued  by  one  person  singly,  or  by  any  num- 
ber of  persons  who  will  be  likely,  wifhout  preconcerted 
agreement,  to  pursue  it  at  any  one  time,  may  be  criminal 
when  numbers  conspire  together  to  do  the  same  act  at 
one  time,  in  order  to  control  by  pliysical  obstruction 
some  business  which  they  do  not  own  and  have  no  moral 
right  to  control.  Thus  one  depositor  may  withdraw  his 
account  from  a  bank  with  perfect  right.  But  if  hy  con- 
certed a(;tion  ;30,0(K)  dei)oKitorH  conH[)ire  to  withdraw  their 
deposits  on  the  same  day  in  ordoi-  to  bniak  tlui  bank,  Mr. 
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Jevcnis  holds  the  act  should  bo  considered  a  criminal 
conspiracy.  So  two  persons  may  meet  to  carry  a  petition 
to  Parliament  and  may  both  be  armed,  but  if,  as  in  Lord 
George  Gordon's  case,  many  thousands  conspire  to  unite 
in  such  an  act,  that  which  would  be  innocent  if  done  by 
one  may  become  criminal  if  done  in  concert  by  many." 


THE  NATIONAL   REVIEW. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting,  although  the  shortest, 
articles  in  the  magazine  is  the  very  spirited  pro- 
test by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Case,  the  vicar  of  Tudley,  Tonbridge, 
against  the  prevalent  disposition  to  tiscribe  all  the  virtue 
to  the  North  of  England,  and  all  the  weakness  to  the 
South.  Mr.  Case's  case  would  be  stronger  if  he  had  not 
to  rely  so  much  upon  past  history.  "  Has  the  southern 
half  of  England  been  barren  of  great  men  ?  Again  we 
are  forced  into  boasting.  Let  us  see.  In  active  life 
Wolsey,  Burleigh,  Pym,  Hampden,  Eliot,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Sidney,  Vane  (in  this  context  let  me  point  out  that 
Went  worth  was  from  Yorkshire),  Walpole,  Pitt — all 
these  and  a  host  of  others  whom  we  despised  Southerners 
reared  and  trained,  whom  we  saw  in  their  times  of  hope 
and  prosperity,  and  out  of  the  often  sad  and  sometimes 
tragic  web  of  whose  lives  we  learnt  the  sacrifices  and 
heartbreakings  of  political  life.  In  arras  and  adventure, 
Raleigh,  Drake  and  Grenville  ;  again  the  great  Oliver, 
Blake,  Olive  and  Nelson.  In  letters,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
not  to  mention  numbers  of  other  men  who  have  a  place 
in  the  Temple  of  Fame  — Bunyan,  Pope,  Dryden,  Locke, 
Addison,  Cowper,  Johnson,  Coleridge.  Last,  in  science, 
Harvey,  Bacon,  Newton.  Be  silent,  ye  that  speak  of 
England  as  if  England  south  of  Trent  had  yielded  no 
valuable  elements  to  our  national  life.  The  facts  are  all 
the  other  way.  In  political  training  we  are  far  in  the 
van.  National  defense  has  always  been  in  our  hands,  for 
hundreds  of  years  almost  entirely  ;  and  even  now  we 
jield  most  men  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  Our  roll  of  fame 
is  unrivaled." 

A  GOOD  V/ORD   FOR   SIBERIAN    PRISONS. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Rees,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Outskirts  of 
Europe,"  puts  in  a  word  which  may  be  commended  to 
Mr.  George  Kennan  and  his  sympathizers.  Mr.  Rees 
says  :  "  Siberia  is  a  dreary  country,  but  the  fate  of  the 
exile  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  close  prisoners  in 
the  most  admirable  of  European  jails.  The  Ru.ssians  are 
naturally  a  kind-hearted  and  easy-going  people  ;  even 
their  enemies  allow  this.  Why,  then,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  should  it  be  believed  that  they  habitually  ill- 
treat  their  prisoners  ?  For  my  part,  I  o  not  believe  they 
do.  I  have  only  inquired  from  convicts,  ex-convicts  and 
free  iiiliabitants  of  Siberia,  but  surely  theirs  is  excellent 
evidence." 

TJIE   CONDITION    OF  ENGLISH   WORKING   WOMEN. 

Miss  Dendy  has  an  article  based  ux)on  the  report  of  the 
R  yjil  Commission  on  Labor  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  woTMiMi  have  to  do  their  work.  Miss  Dendy  speaks 
Vfi-y  strongly  as  to  the  scandalous  maniuir  in  which  many 
em]>l(>yers  iH'gIe(;t  the  conditions  whi(;h  are  indisptuisjililn 
to  the  h«ial  h  and  morality  of  their  t<mi)loyes.  "  It  is 
where  we  read  of  conditions  whi(th  are  beyond  doubt 
within  thn  control  of  thoH(»  concerimd  that  our  pity  and 
inditCMution  aro  aroiisrd.  Wn  can  forgivn  th<»  most  inv»<t- 
onito  ubuMerH  of  iMuployers  ;  wn  can  look  loninntly  upon 
thei  wlldnHt  HchemeH  of  Hocialism  ;  we  (*an  almost  find  it 
In  our  ln'artM  to  Hi^ik  tixcuises  for  anarchists  thoinsrlvoM 
wlmn  wn  rnllnrt  Upon  thn  (M>ld-l>loo<lnd  lnditTnrnn«'«<  to 
xiin'nnriK,  tlin  liiinl  hn/irtnd  lirutality  of  mnploynrs,  wlilch 


is  depic  ed  in  the  sober  evidence  of  the  pages  before  us." 
To  justify  the  use  of  epithets  she  quotes  a  few  more  in- 
stances, though  for  the  worst  she  refers  readers  to  the 
report  itself. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Atkinson  writes  upon  "  Colliery  Explosions  and 
Coal  Dust."  Mr.  Eccles  has  a  few  pages  in  which  he  gives 
advice  to  the  sleepless,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  those  un- 
fortunates will  read  without  discovering  the  treatment 
which  will  close  their  too  wakeful  lids.  St.  Loe  Strachey 
has  a  literar juirticle  upon  the  heroic  couplet,  and  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  of  the  Straits  Settlements  touches  upon  the 
fatal  subject  of  the  currency  in  his  paper  on  "  Debased 
Silver  and  British  Trade."  Mr.  Francis  Galton  presents 
a  paper  upon  "Religion  and  Human  Evolution,"  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Kidd's  book.  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  writes  a 
short  poem  on  the  English  shell  which  is  said  to  have 
exploded  at  Sebastopol  last  year,  when  a  Russian  peasant 
uneart  .ed  it,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  lain  in  the 
ground  since  the  great  siege. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  Lord  FaiTar's  paper  on 
"  Sir  William  Harcourt's  Budget,"  and  Sir  George 
Grey's  talk  about  "  The  Federation  of  the  English-Speak- 
ing People." 

THE  TRUE   POLICY   OF   LABOR. 

Mr.  Clem  Edvv'ards  after  discussing  this  question,  "The 
True  Policy  of  Labor  in  England,''  comes  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  :  "  Under  existing  circumstances,  I 
think  the  wise  and  practicable  policy,  and  the  one  which 
is  rabidly  com  nending  itself  to  the  intelligent  men  in  the 
labor  movement,  is  to  secure  the  promv^tion  of  a  labor 
candidate,  with  the  full  backing  of  all  Labor  and  Pro- 
gressive bodies  if  possible.  Failing  this,  then,  to  secure 
the  selection  of  a  satisfactory  Progressive.  Where  this 
even  is  impossible,  then  to  squeeze  both  candidates  to  the 
utmost.  Only  under  the  gravest  and  most  exceptional 
circumstances  ought  advice  to  abstain  to  be  tolerated.  " 

THE   POPE   AND   RELIGIOUS   LIBERTY 

The  author  of  "  The  Policy  of  the  Pope"  has  a  remark- 
able article  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  reasons  which 
justify  his  belief  that  the  present  Pope  with  all  his 
virtues  is  destroying  the  rel  gious  liberties  of  Catholics. 
He  maintains  that  Leo  XIII  has  established  an  orthcxlox 
Catholic  chemistry  which  has  become  the  official  and  ol>- 
ligatt)ry  teaching  in  all  Catholic  scliools,  colleges,  semi- 
naries and  universities.  It  is  not  only  in  chemistry  that 
orthodoxy  is  intruding  its  authority,  but  still  moiv  in 
biblical  criticism.  The  Abbe  Loisy,  the  pride  of  the 
French  Church  and  the  only  Catholic  bibliciil  scholar  iu 
France,  has  lu^en  expelltnl  from  the  university,  and  cvuu- 
pelled  to  disci)ntinue  the  i)ublicatit>n  of  his  BiblictU  Re- 
view. Th' writer  siiys  :  "  Such  are  some  of  the  earliest 
fruits  of  the  nnw  i)apolatrous  and  dogmaiXBic  movement, 
which— T  say  it  with  sorrow  and  ljt«sitation  -bt>rti"s  the 
same  n»lation  to  purn  Clui.stianity  that  the  civii^we  «nt^ 
chanical  Lamaisin  of  Momjolia  and  TliiU^t  lH>ai*s  to  the 
simplt*  and  elevating  tt^ai-hinys  of  lUuldha.  Left  to  dt*- 
vnlopon  tlu^se  lines,  our  Church  umst  iu»>vitably  dei^ner- 
jitn  into  a  vast  asylum  for  the  ninntally  bliml,  and  i*»thivl« 
icism,  liUe  nationality,  would  becojutMi  n»»M"»<  »ucid»«nt  of 
birth.  For  what  man  i>f  norn»al  fat'uUJ»»H  antl  i 
tHlucatit>n  couUl  p»»Hsibly  Hcqui«'«c»»  in  the  pivjH- 
claims  wliU'h  are  nt>w  iM^lutf  put  for^vu»^l  mM  over  the 
Catholic  Continent  ^ " 
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THE   NEW    REVIEW. 

MR.  HENNIKER  H EATON  has  an  interesting  sum- 
mary of  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws  of  the 
world,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  there  are  more 
divorces  now  in  France  than  in  Germany,  but  the  United 
States  still  leads  the  way.  He  says  :  "In  1885  the  num- 
ber of  divorces  granted  was,  in  the  United  States,  23,472 ; 
in  Switzerland,  920  ;  in  Denmark,  635  ;  in  France,  6,245  ; 
in  Germany,  6,161  ;  in  Roumania,  541  ;  in  Holland,  339;  in 
Austria,  1,178  ;  in  Belgium,  290;  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
297  ;  in  Australasia,  95;  m  Russia,  1,789;  in  Italy,  556;  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  508;  and  in  Canada,  12." 

THE  EVIL  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  FIN  DE  SIECLE. 

Mrs,  Sparrow  has  an  extremely  interesting  paper  upon 
the  Doss-House  Girl.  The  paper  is  not  only  interesting 
but  alarming.  Mrs.  Sparrow,  who  says  that  English 
women  are  more  and  more  revolting  against  the  restraints 
of  home,  and  this  is  visible  in  the  enormous  increase  of 
the  numbers  of  women  who  habitually  live  in  common 
lodging  houses.  The  shiftless,  irresponsible  life  which  the 
inmates  lead  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  restless- 
ness pervading  every  rank.  A  home  is  no  longer  the  aim 
and  ambition  of  the  working  woman  of  England,  we  are 
told ;  she  aspires  to  lead  a  hand-to-mouth  existence. 


THE   NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

THE  first  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  Mr. 
Gladstone's  disquisition  concerning  Heresy  and 
Schism,  which  is  noted  elsewhere.  Among  the  othe/ arti- 
cles there  are  several  of  considerable  interest,  and  the 
number  altogether  is  full  of  life  and  vigor. 

THE  MUD-SMEARED  TREES   OF   BEHAR. 

Mr.  W.  Egerton,  a  young  civil  servant  in  Behar,  sets 
forth  the  result  of  his  investigations  as  to  the  mysterious 
marking  of  the  mango  trees  of  Behar.  He  maintains 
that  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  the  marking  was  due  to 
animals.  He  believes  that  it  was  done  by  the  religious 
sect  of  the  Sadhus.  He  says  :  "  My  opinion,  after  in- 
quiry on  all  sides,  is  that  the  marking  is  a  purely  religious 
matter,  and  has  no  politicel  significance  whatever. 

"  A  non-official  of  long  experience  and  gi'eatly  respected 
by  the  people  residing  on  the  direct  road  to  Janakpur 
questioned  many  Sadhus  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
shrine.  They  one  and  all  said,  '  The  mud-mark  is  noth- 
ing ;  it  is  only  an  invitation  to  us  Sadhus  to  go  to  the  great 
Janakpur  mela  later  on.'  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
Sadhus  should  have  vouchsafed  this  information  if  it  was 
untrue." 

THE   MEDIAEVAL  CITY. 

Prince  Krapotkin,  in  an  article,  "  Mutual  Aid  in  a  Me- 
dieval City,"  devotes  a  great  deal  of  research  and  displays 
his  usual  array  of  learning  in  illuminating  the  obscure 
features  of  city  life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  impossible 
to  summarize  his  paper,  but  the  following  passages  com- 
prise some  of  his  conclusions  : 

"  The  mediajval  city  thus  appears  as  a  double  federa- 
tion :  of  all  householders  united  into  small  territorial 
unions— the  street,  the  imrish,  the  section— and  of  indi- 
viduals united  by  oath  into  guilds  according  to  their 
professions,  the  former  being  a  product  of  the  villagc- 
f;ommunity  origin  of  the  city,  while  the  second  is  a  sub- 
8eqnf;nt  growth  calletl  to  life  by  new  conditions.  To 
giiarant^je  liberty,  Kelf-administration  and  peace  was  the 
chief  aim  of  the  medincval  city  ;  and  labor,  as  we  shall 
presently  see  when  speaking  of  the  craft  guilds,  was  its 


chief  foundation.    But  'production'  did  not  absorb  the 
whole  attention  of  the  mediaeval  economist. 

' '  In  short,  the  more  we  begin  to  know  the  mediaeval 
city  the  more  we  see  that  it  was  not  simply  a  political 
organization  for  the  protection  of  certain  political  liber- 
ties. It  was  an  attempt  at  organizing,  on  a  much  grander 
scale  than  in  a  village  community,  a  close  union  for  mut- 
ual aid  and  support,  for  consumption  and  production, 
and  for  sccial  life  altoget  her,  without  imposing  upon  men 
the  fetters  of  the  State,  but  giving  full  liberty  of  expres- 
sion to  the  creative  genius  of  each  separate  group  of 
individuals  in  art,  crafts,  science,  commerce  and  political 
organization." 

THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  does  not  contain  any  articles 
calling  for  special  remark. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston  has  a  brief  paper  upon  the  "  Boers 
at  Home."  It  is  a  sensible  plea  for  good  relations  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  the  English  in  South  Africa.  The 
following  is  his  estimate  of  the  Boers  :  "  So  far  as  my 
personal  observation  goes,  the  Boers  are  a  very  temperate 
people.  There  is  not  to  be  met  with  among  them  the 
over-indulgence  in  alcohol  which  is  such  a  depressingly 
frequent  failing  of  the  English  in  South  Africa.  Neither 
should  I  call  the  Boers  quarrelsome,  though  they  are  very 
often  surly  in  demeanor.  But  they  have  a  quiet  self- 
possession  and  self-restraint  which  the  more  boisterous 
English  pioneer  might  advantageously  copy.  As  regards 
their  sexual  morality  they  are  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  any  other  white  race  living  a  large  life  in  a  warm 
climate  among  a  servile  population. 

"  The  Boers  are  fiercely  Calvinistic  ;  their  form  of 
Christianity  is  harsher  than  the  harshest  Presbyterian- 
ism  ;  they  are  great  Sabbatarians,  and  their  religious 
services  are  gloomy  beyond  belief,  consisting  of  dreary 
prayers,  lengthy  psalms  sung  to  dreary  chants,  intermin- 
able sermons,  and  readings  from  the  sternest  portions  of 
scripture,  The  Boers  simply  worship  the  Old  Testament, 
the  study  of  which  has  become  almost  a  craze  among 
them,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  identify  themselves 
with  the  children  of  Israel." 

Mr.  Johnston  admits  that  they  believe  in  slavery,  and 
that  their  treatment  of  the  natives  has  been  bad.  All 
that  he  can  say  is  that  so  long  as  the  natives  obey  them 
they  are  not  treated  with  deliberate  unkindness. 

A   LABOR  SETTLEMENT  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Miss  Harkness  describes  a  visit  which  she  paid  to  a 
somewhat  badly  managed  labor  settlement  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sydney.  She  says  that  Labor  Settlements  are 
nov/  springing  up  all  over  Australia  in  order  to  get  the 
unemployed  back  to  the  land.  Five  are  in  piocess  of 
formation  in  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales  has  three 
and  Victoria  is  the  mother  of  such  experiments. 

THE   GOLD   STANDARD. 

Mr.  Brooks  Adams  contributes  a  historical  survey  of 
the  Currency  Question  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  bi- 
metallist.  It  is  one  of  those  articles  which,  like  Mr. 
Moreton  Frewen's  conversations,  lead  the  reader  to  ex- 
claim, "  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Bimetallist  1" 
Mr.  Adams  thus  sums  up  the  conclusion  of  his  article  : 
"Approached  thus,  from  the  historical  standpoint,  the 
evidfMKM!  seems  conclusive  that  the  disease  which  is  de- 
voui  ing  the  world  is  an  appr(!ciating  debt,  and  if  this  be 
true  it  is  a  disease  which  does  not  admit  o£  a  k)cal  r(>medy. 
So  long  as  the  obligation  of  contracts  is  unimpainHl,  the 
mere  passage  of  a  country  from  a  gold  basis  to  a.  basis  of 
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silver  or  paper  does  not  appear  to  afford  relief.  India, 
Russia  and  Italy  are  as  hard  pressed  as  Australia  or  the 
United  States.  If  a  single  nation  is  to  free  itself  from  the 
common  lot  it  must  be  by  the  repudiation  of  gold  debts. 
Therefore  the  re-establishment  of  an  elastic  currency''  by 
the  restoration  of  silver  to  its  ancient  place,  through  in- 
ternational agreement,  is  the  best  hope  for  the  world, 
though  probablj%  even  with  silver  freely  coined  at  the  old 
ratio  of  153^  to  1,  contraction  would  still  go  on  in  a 
mitigated  form." 

THE   EDINBURGH    REVIEW. 

THE  Edinburgh  Review  contains  many  articles  of 
good  general  interest,  but  very  few  which  call  for 
any  special  notice.  We  have  quoted  elsewhere  the 
tribute  paid  to  Dean  Stanley,  and  also  the  summing-up  of 
*'The  Verdict  of  the  Monuments." 

The  article  on  "Death  in  Classical  Antiquity '' is  not 
very  satisfying.  The  writer  makes  a  rapid  survey,  from 
which  he  concludes  :  "  That  the  most  varied  ideas  about 
the  future  life  existed  among  the  G-reeks  and  Romans. 
Without  mentioning  the  skeptics,  there  were  those  who 
believed  that  the  soul  lived  in  the  tomb,  or  in  Hades,  or 
in  both  places  at  the  same  time  ;  others  that  it  had  to  go 
through  a  probation  of  many  lives  on  earth  ;  that  it  re- 
turned to  the  ether  whence  it  came,  or  that  it  dwelt  with 
the  gods." 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  "  Old  Dorset."  The 
"  Memoirs  of  an  Internuncio  "  give  a  very  vivid  account 
of  the  horrors  experienced  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  in 
Paris  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church.  There  is  an  historical 
article  on  Bomney's  "  Story  of  Our  Planet,"  while  history 
is  dealt  with  in  an  article  on  "  Secret  Negotiations  of 
Marlborough  and  Berwick,"  based  upon  the  recently  pub- 
lished correspondence  edited  by  M.  Legrelle. 


THE   QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

SAYS  the  writer  of  the  interesting  article  on  "  Iceland 
of  To-Day,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Icelanders, "  Iceland 
is  the  best  land  the  sun  shines  on."  If  to  be  contented  with 
one's  lot  is  a  Christian  virtue,  the  Icelander  ranks  high 
in  the  calendar  of  saints.  He  never  grumbles  at  the  in- 
evitable, but  stolidh',  if  not  very  actively,  plods  along, 
thinking  much  and  deeply  as  he  goes,  and  ever  showing 
toward  visitors  from  without  a  generous  and  kindly  hospi- 
tality, which  is  often  considered  well  repaid  by  the  news 
brought,  or  by  some  addition  to  the  library  of  the  farm 
house. 

THE    FRENCH   SOUDAN. 

The  last  article  in  the  Revieiv  is  devoted  to  "  Senegal 
and  the  French  Soudan."  It  is  illustrated  by  a  map,  and 
it  i.s  written  by  one  who  deprecates  the  policy  of  insensate 
antagonism  which  prevails  in  some  quarters  when  the 
extension  of  French  influence  in  Africa  is  broached. 
"There  is  no  reason  wliy  there  sliould  b»j  any  enmity,  or 
indeed  rivalry,  betw(M'n  Francre  and  England  thionghout 
these  regions.  (5freat  Britain  (mjoys  the  most  profitable 
share  of  the  bargain,  and  can  well  afford  to  be  generous 
hi  future  boundary  commissionH.  Tlui  conqucmt  of  the 
Hondnti  I'^-anejiis  by  our  neighbors  may  for  a  time  divert, 
in  a  trifling  degree,  some  of  th(^  loeul  trnde  from  omj-  ports 
on  the  (ianibia  and  at  ♦In*  mouth  of  the  Niger,  or  at  Si(<rra 
lyonfl  ;  but,  with  quiet  aiw'  ]>r<)Mporlty  in  the  interior, 
irrieh  a  general  incnvise  of  trade  must  Inevitably  t^nsut^ 
lli/if  Llv«ir|M)ol,  an  well  as  Mordea'ix,  will  senHihly  per- 
(^etve  tho  benollt  of  |<'renili  expauHlon  throughout  the 
H«*ndiiri  " 


THE   CENTURY. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  the 
articles  on  woman  suffrage,  by  Senator  George 
F.  Hoar  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  and  from  "  Walking  as  a 
Pastime,"  by  Eugene  Lamb  Richards. 

CONVERSATION  AS   A   FINE   ART. 

Th.  Bentzon  makes  a  very  readable  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Conversation  in  France,"  and  tells  of  the  famous 
salons  and  their  bright  particular  stars.  He  describes  a 
Saturday  dinner  given  by  Mme.  Aubernon  de  Nerville,  in 
her  fine  house  in  the  Rue  d'Astorg,  usually  a  dinner  of 
eight,  never  more  than  ten,  persons,  all  of  them  carefully 
chosen,  with  one  great  talker  only.  "  Mme.  Aubernon  be- 
lieves that  two  premiers  roles  will  never  do.  Either  they 
clash  unpleasantly,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  they  an- 
nihilate the  effect  of  each  other.  Then,  to  throw  and 
catch  the  ball,  some  academician,  chosen  from  among  the 
more  agreeable  ;  a  younger  poet  or  novelist ;  a  professor 
in  the  Sorbonne  ;  one  or  two  women  only,  cultivated  and 
open-minded,  not  too  youthful,  not  too  handsome,  not 
too  self-conscious,  and  caring  as  little  as  possible  to  mo- 
nopolize attention  ;  perhaps  as  many  brilliant  men  of 
fashion,  capable  of  listening— of  listening  even  to  serious 
conversation  if  it  happens  to  be  serious,  and  practicing 
that  intelligent  silence  which  is  a  good  '  accompaniment 
to  the  music  of  speech.'  Observe  that  silence  has  its 
value  ;  there  may  be  wit  in  the  manner  of  responding  by 
a  glance,  or  a  smile,  to  some  striking  word,  and  the  sym- 
pathy thus  expressed  is  the  best  excitement  for  a  talker. 
The  hostess  excels  in  this  sort  of  encouragement,  having 
kept  ithe  pretty  dimpling  smile  of  her  j'outh  and  the  most 
sparkling  black  eyes.  She  has  also  the  knack  of  making 
original  and  unexpected  witticisms  which  turn  the  cur- 
rent into  another  channel  when  she  feels  that  a  subject 
has  been  dwelt  upon  long  enough,  or  is  becoming  danger- 
ous. She  never  cuts  the  conversation,  a  thing  which 
must  not  be  done,  she  says,  even  with  golden  scissors  ; 
but  she  passes  rocks  and  breakers  like  an  experienced 
seaman,  or  changes  the  course  when  the  wind  seems  to 
be  lacking  in  the  sail." 

THE   POE   CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  literan'-  feature  of  this  number  of  the  Cenf  itr*y  is  a 
collection  of  letters  of  Edgar  Alien  Poe,  publi-hed  under 
the  title  "  Poe  in  the  South,"  and  edited  by  Prof.  George 
E.  Woodberry.  We  quote  from  the  first  letter  given,  one 
from  Poe  to  Kennedy,  his  first  piitron,  this  bearing  date  of 
1834.  It  is  typical  of  the  subject  matter  and  style  of  cor- 
respondence in  this  collection,  and  is  somewhat  esjk^cially 
interesting  as  containing  Poe's  own  words  concerning  the 
gentleman  who  ailopted  him  :  ''  Since  the  day  you  fli-st 
saw  me,  my  situation  in  life  has  altered  materially.  At 
that  time  I  looked  forward  to  the  inheritance  of  a  large 
fortune,  and,  in  the  niean  time,  was  in  receipt  of  an  an- 
nuity for  my  support.  This  was  allowed  me  by  a  geutle- 
nnm  of  Virginia  (Mr,  Jno.  Allan)  who  adoptetl  me  at  the 
age  of  two  years  (both  my  ]>arents  l)t>ing  dt»aib,  and  who, 
until  latt'ly,  always  treated  me  with  tlu<  «tt'»vtion  of  a 
father.  Hut  a  second  nuin-iagei  on  his  iwrt,  and  1  dare  M*»y 
nuiny  follies  on  \\\y  own,  at  lt>ngth  ended  in  a  quarivl 
betwe«>n  us.  He  is  now  dead,  antl  ha.s  left  nu"  iu>thing  I 
am  thrown  entirely  up«»n  my  own  rem»urceH,  with  no  yvxy 
ft'Msion  Mild  very  few  frir^iuU  Worse  than  all  thi;*,  !  am 
at  length  pennilt»HM.  Indeetl,  n«>clnuinHtances  leM*  uri^Mit 
would  have  iiiductMl  nu»  to  rlMk  \\n\x  fri«MuUhti>  by  tiA«ub« 
ling  you  with  my  dlHtreHMOH.  iUit  I  ooulil  not  help  thlulh 
ing  that  if  my  HJtuution  whh  stated    an  yon  i| 

tot'jireViV:  I.eu,  they    mlnht    he    letl    to     >  -      Uft 
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small  sum  in  consideration  of  my  MS.  now  in  their  hands. 
This  would  relieve  my  immediate  wants,  and  I  could  then 
look  forward  more  confidently  to  better  days." 


quickly  as  possible.  More  than  one  case  of  supposed 
mushroom  poisoning  could  be  directly  traced  to  (careless- 
ness in  this  regard,  when  the  species  themselves,  in  their 
proper  condition,  were  perfectly  wholesome." 


SCRIBNER'S. 

IN  another  department  we  review  the  clever  paper  by 
Octave  Uzanne,  entitled  •'  The  End  of  Books."  This 
August  issue  is  the  fiction  number  of  Scribner''s,  but  it  is 
cot  so  entirely  given  over  to  short  stories  as  that  annual 
edition  is  wont  to  be.  H.  C.  Bunner,  T.  R.  Sullivan, 
William  Henry  Shelton,  Harrison  Robertson  and  others 
contribute  fiction,  and  there  is  an  excellent  article  on 
Newport  by  W.  C.  Brownell,  with  many  illustrations  of 
the  famous  watering  place. 

Simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the  Poe  corre- 
spondence in  the  Century,  come,  in  this  number  of 
Scribner's,  Lowell's  letters  to  Poe,  edited,  as  are  the 
former,  by  Prof.  George  E.  Woodberry.  These  letters 
begin  at  the  time  when  Lowell  was  editing  in  Cambridge 
a  magazine  called  The  Pioneer^  which  lasted  for  only 
three  issues.  In  response  to  a  letter  from  Poe,  asking  to 
contribute  to  this  journal,  Lowell  writes  as  follows  :  "  I 
give  you  carte  blanche  for  prose  or  verse  as  may  best 
please  you — with  one  exception — namely,  I  do  not  wish  an 
article  like  that  of  yours  on  [Ruf us]  Dawes,  who,  although 
I  think  with  you  that  he  is  a  bad  poet,  has  yet,  I  doubt 
not,  tender  feelings  as  a  man  which  I  should  be  chary  of 
wounding.  I  think  that  I  shall  be  hardest  pushed  for 
good  stories  (imaginative  ones)  and  if  you  are  inspired  to 
anything  of  the  kind  I  should  be  glad  to  get  it. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration  as  to  terms  of 
payment,  seeing  that  herein  my  ability  does  not  come 
near  my  exuberant  will.  But  I  can  offer  you  $10  for 
every  article  at  first  with  the  understanding  that,  as  soon 
as  I  am  able,  I  shall  pay  you  more  according  to  my 
opinion  of  your  deserts.  If  the  magazine  fail,  I  shall  con- 
sider myself  personally  responsible  to  all  my  con- 
tributors." 

HARPER'S   MAGAZINE. 

THE  August  Harper\s  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
illustrated  magazines  that  has  ever  appeared,  the 
pictures  covering  the  widest  range  of  subjects  and  tech- 
nical treatment.  We  have  quoted  at  length  elsewhere 
from  Mr.  Howells'  article  on  his  early  New  England  ex- 
periences, and  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley's  "  Chapters  in 
Journalism." 

Mr.  William  Hamilton  Gibson  contributes  one  of  his 
characteristic  nature  sketches,  illustrated,  as  is  his  cus- 
tom, by  himself,  and  in  this  case  adds  to  the  esthetic 
quality  of  his  work  a  useful  lesson  on  the  subject  of  mush- 
rooms and  their  deadly  analogs.  We  have  never  seen  any 
such  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
mushrooms  and  toadstools,  nor  could  this  be  satisfactory 
were  it  not  for  the  excellent  pictures  by  which  Mr.  Gib- 
son illustrat<?s  the  diff<jrences.  But  Mr.  Gibson  advises 
his  readers  not  to  proceed  without  caution  on  the  basis  of 
even  his  careful  coaching.  '*  In  rating  fungus  as  food," 
he  concludes,  "  we  have  not  tak(;n  into  account  the  con- 
sideration of  idiosyncrasy.  'One  man's  food  is  anoth(;r 
man's  poison.'  The  scent  of  the  rose  is  sometim(;s  a  seri- 
ous affliction,  and  even  the  delicious  strawberry  has  n;- 
I)eatedly  proved  a  i>oison.  When  we  reflect,  moreover, 
that  in  itsessential  chemical  affinities  the  fungus  simulates 
animal  flesh,  and  many  of  the  larger  and  more  solid  varie- 
ties are  similarly  siibjcrj;  to  sj)f;edy  df;c(jmj)osition,  it  is 
obviously  important  that  all  fungi  procur<id  fcjr  the  table 
Hhould  be  collected  in  their  i)rime,  prepared  and  served  as 


M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  irresistible  Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle  tells  in  the  Au- 
gust McClure's  of  his  first  book.  "  I  was  six  at  the 
time,  and  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the  achieve- 
ment. It  was  written,  I  remember,  upon  foolscap  paper, 
in  what  might  be  called  a  fine  bold  hand — four  words  to 
the  line— and  was  illustrated  by  marginal  pen-and-ink 
sketches  by  the  author.  There  was  a  man  in  it,  and  there 
was  a  tiger.  I  forget  which  was  the  hero,  but  it  didn't 
matter  much,  for  they  became  blended  into  one  about  the 
time  when  the  tiger  met  the  man.  I  was  a  realist  in  the 
age  of  the  Romanticists.  I  described  at  some  length, 
both  verbally  and  pictorially,  the  untimely  end  of  that 
wayfarer.  But  when  the  tiger  had  absorbed  him,  I  found 
myself  slightly  embarrassed  as  to  how  my  story  was  to 
go  on.  '  It  is  very  easy  to  get  people  into  scrapes,  and 
very  hard  to  get  them  out  again,'  I  remarked,  and  I  have 
often  had  cause  to  repeat  the  precocious  aphorism  of 
my  childhood.  On  this  occasion  the  situation  was  beyond 
me,  and  my  book,  like  my  man,  was  ingulfed  in  my 
tiger." 

Dr.  Doyle  tells  us  that  during  ten  years  of  arduous  lit- 
erary apprenticeship  he  succeeded  in  earning  less  than 
£50  per  year  with  his  pen.  His  rather  poignant  experi- 
ence brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that  "  a  man  may  put 
the  very  best  there  is  in  him  into  magazine  work  for 
years  and  years,  and  reap  no  benefit  from  it  save  the  in- 
herent benefits  of  literary  practice."  But  his  earliest 
books  brought  scarcely  any  encouragement  in  that  line, 
the  first  manuscript  being  promptly  lost  and  the  second 
looked  on  with  a  cold  eye  by  the  publishing  critics. 
Finally,  when  Dr.  Doyle  had  married,  and  was,  as  he 
puts  it,  "  in  every  way  a  brighter  man,"  he  spent  a  year 
in  i"eading  and  five  months  in  writing  "Micah  Clarke," 
and  after  this  work  had  gone  the  rounds  of  the  big  En- 
glish publishing  houses  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Andrew 
Lang,  who  opened  the  temple  of  the  Muses  to  the  hith- 
erto unsuccessful  writer. 

There  are  several  unusually  descriptive  articles  in  this 
number  of  McClurels,  notably."  In  the  Depths  of  a  Coal 
Mine,"  by  Stephen  Crane,  and  "  In  Advance  of  the  Circus," 
by  Charles  Theodore  MuiTay,  while  more  weighty  sub- 
jects are  dealt  with  in  Dr.  Washington  Gladden's  review 
of  Prof.  Henry  Drummond's  work,  under  the  title  "  Th© 
New  Evolution." 

THE   COSMOPOLITAN. 

PROF.  C.  A.  YOUNG  contributes  to  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  August  Cosmopolitan  some  para- 
graphs which  tell  of  the  problem  of  the  sun's  temperature. 
Various  authorities  differ  to  an  extraordinary  degree  in 
their  estimates  of  the  hotness  of  Phoebus.  Certain  of 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  Ericsson,  make  it  millions  of  de- 
grees, while  others,  like  Pouillet,  calculate  that  3,000*^  or 
4,000"  is  the  right  figure.  Professor  Young  himself  says: 
"The  very  high,  estimates,  how(ivor.  are  obvioilsly 
wrong,  being  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  amount  of 
heat  radiated  by  a  body  is  proportional  to  its  absolute  tem- 
perature. It  really  increases  much  more  rapidly,  as  has 
be(!n  known  for  a  long  tiuKi,  and  t\w  low  estimates  r(^- 
feiTod  to  are  foundcnl  upon  a  i)uroly  em])iric,al  law  de- 
duced from  this  knowledge— a  law  of  more  than  doubt- 
ful application  to  cc^nditions  differing  so  much  from  those 
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of  laboratory  experiments.  For  the  past  decade  the 
vahie  assigned  by  Rosetti  (about  18,000°  F.)  has  been  very 
generally  accepted  as  the  most  probable  ;  but  within  the 
last  two  years  new  investigations  by  Le  Chatelier,  in 
France,  and  by  Wilson  and  Gray,  in  Ireland,  working  by 
different  methods,  both  apparently  improvements  on 
Rosetti's,  lead  to  reasonably  accordant  values,  which  arc 
considerably  lower— 14,000*'  and  12,000o." 

Mr.  Howells,  speaking  in  the  person  of  the  Altrurian 
on  the  subject  of  charity,  gives  this  little  paragraph  as 
embodying  his  ideal  of  a  system  of  benevolence  in  describ- 
ing to  his  hostess  the  philosophy  of  good  deeds  in  his 
Utopia  :  '*  I  believe  I  did,  at  last,  succeed  in  showing  her 
how  charity  still  continues  among  us,  but  in  forms  that 
bring  neither  a  sense  of  inferiority  to  him  who  takes,  nor 
anxiety  to  him  who  gives.  I  said  that  benevolence  here 
often  seemed  to  involve,  essentially,  some  such  risk  as  a 
man  should  run  if  he  parted  with  a  portion  of  the  vital 
air  which  belonged  to  himself  and  his  family,  in  succoring 
a  fellow-being  from  suffocation  ;  but  that  with  us,  where 
it  was  no  more  possible  for  one  to  deprive  himself  of  his 
share  of  the  common  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  than  of 
the  air  he  breathed,  one  could  devote  one's  self  utterly  to 
others,  without  that  foul  alloy  of  fear,  which  I  thought 
must  basely  qualify  every  good  deed  in  plutocratic  con- 
ditions." 

THE   SOUTHERN    MAGAZINE. 

THE  Southern  Magazine  has  an  unusual  range  of  pic- 
torial matter  in  its  August  number,  many  of  the  illus- 
trations being  printed  on  the  costly  paper  which  few  but 
the  most  wealthy  of  the  great  journals  can  afford  to  use. 
The  principal  article  of  the  number  is  devoted  to  a  retro- 
spective account  of  the  efforts  to  start  a  distinctively 
Southern  magazine — efforts  which  ran  through  so  many 
failures  to  finally  culminate  in  such  a  gratifying  success 
as  Mr.  Basil  W.  Duke  and  his  assistants  have  achieved  in 
the  periodical  we  are  reviewing. 

Not  that  all  of  the  other  magazines  of  the  South  have 
been  utter  failures.  The  first  prominent  one  was  Niles'' 
Register,  published  in  Baltimore  from  1811  to  1849,  which 
was  contributed  to  by  many  famous  Southerners,  but 
which  had  little  subscription  support  outside  of  its  imme- 
diate geographical  neighborhood.  Then  there  was  Paul 
H.  Hayne's  RusselVs  Magazine  and  a  long  list  of  others 
of  which,  perhaps,  the  m'ost  notable  was  the  Soxithern 
Literary  Messenger,  published  in  Richmond  from  1835  to 
1864,  particularly  famous  for  its  contributions  in  its 
infancy  from  Poe.  The  present  editor  of  the  Southern 
Magazine,  Gen.  Basil  W.  Duke,  was  one  of  the  joint 
leaders  of  the  Southern  Bivouac,  which  made  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Civil  War  its  special  field,  and  which  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Century  Company  when  that  organization 
wished  to  clear  the  field  for  its  famous  War  Papers.  The 
article  before  us  gives  a  good  description  of  the  detailed 
process  of  making  a  modern  illustrated  magazine.  In 
view  of  the  long  vexed  question  as  the  literary  justice 
and  the  possibility  of  a  magazine  which  should  have 
SoutlHirn  literature  as  its  subject  and  almost  exclusive 
field,  thii  editorial  utteraiuu^  of  th(i  present  conductors  uf 
the  flouiishing  Southern  Magazine  is  worth  (luoting. 

*'*  Th(^  South  is  a  large  and  populous  H«H'tion  of  our  gn^at 
country.  She  has  a  diHtirictive  <-hara('t«»r,  which  ht»r  own 
people  ought  to  b<i  able  to  express  an<l  pn^stu'vo  in  hor 
own  publirationH  ;  and  ilio  writers  who  nu-ord  and  ii- 
t<u'pret  the  («rn<»tionH,  HMpiratioiis  uiid  <-oiivi(tl«niH  of  lu^r 
jHiopU^  who  give  vivid  aii<l  eiidiirliig  expreHsion  to  the 
Ideuw  Hhe  vahieH  irioHt,  and  seek   to   per|M>tuiit<Hhe  uitMuo- 


ries  she  loves  best,  are,  and  ought  to  be,  dear  to  all  her 
children." 


THE  ATLANTIC    MONTHLY. 

MR.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  contributes  one  of 
the  two  "  serious  "  papers  to  the  August  Atlantic^ 
taking  as  his  subject  "  The  College  Graduate  and  Public 
Life."  It  does  not  surprise  us  to  find  an  energetic,  ag- 
gressive man  like  Mr.  Roosevelt  complaining  of  the  danger 
which  comes  to  "educated  men  of  weak  fibre"  from  a 
"  species  of  literary  work  which  appeals  to  their  culti- 
vated senses,  because  of  its  scholarly  and  pleasant  tone, 
but  which  enjoins  as  the  proper  attitude  to  assume  in 
publi '  life  one  of  mere  criticism  and  negation,  which 
teaches  the  adoption  against  public  men  and  public  affairs 
of  that  sneering  tone  which  so  surely  denotes  a  mean  and 
small  man."  And,  again,  he  warns  against  the  tendency 
which  college  life  may  bring  "  to  make  the  educated  man 
shrink  from  contact  with  the  rough  people  who  do  the 
world's  work,  and  associate  only  with  one  another,  and 
with  those  who  think  as  they  do.  "  Tl  is  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous tendency.  It  is  very  agreeable  to  deceive  one's 
self  into  the  belief  that  one  is  performing  the  whole  duty 
of  man  by  sitting  at  home  in  ease,  doing  nothing  wrong, 
and  confining  one's  participation  in  politics  to  conversa- 
tions and  meetings  with  men  who  have  had  the  same 
training  and  look  at  things  in  the  same  way.  It  is  always 
a  temptation  to  do  this,  because  those  who  do  nothing 
else  often  speak  as  if  in  some  way  they  deserved  credit 
for  their  attitude,  and  as  if  they  stood  above  their  breth- 
ren who  plough  the  rough  fields." 

•  The  drift  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  remarks  centres  in  one  of 
his  sentences  :  "  The  first  great  lesson  which  the  college 
graduate  should  learn  is  the  lesson  of  work  rather  than  of 
criticism." 

Albert  H.  Washburn,  in  discussing  some  evils  of  the 
consular  service,  finds  most  to  be  criticised  in  the  matter 
of  supervision  of  the  consular  service,  rather  than  in  the 
system  of  appointment,  though  he  thmks  the  latter  could 
be  improved  too.  Says  he  :  "  A  few  inspectors  judiciously 
chosen,  would  not  only  much  more  than  pay  for  them- 
selves by  checking  reckless  extravagance  and  waste,  but 
they  would  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  their  selection  in  a 
way  not  to  be  measured  by  dollars  and  cents.  Their  ex- 
istence would  first  of  all  insure  the  keeping  of  the  con- 
sular records  and  accounts  in  an  intelligent  and  orderly 
manner,  just  now  not  always  the  case.  Some  of  th* 
copies  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  many  oflBces  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of  natural  de- 
pravity. The  knowledge  that  an  inspector  might  drop  in 
at  any  moment  without  the  ceremony  of  a  formal  notice, 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  almost  incessiint  gloln^-trottrng 
expeditions  of  many  excellent  gentlemen,  who  now  jjo 
abroad  for  the  ])urpose  of  educating  their  children,  of 
studying  art,  of  taking  a  vacation  at  the  public  exptaiso— 
in  sho;  t,  for  every  conceivable  object  save  that  for  which 
tht^y  are  commissioned." 

An  article  in  th.«  (>iv/7(tu</  Monthly  gives  a  glimjirie  v  f 
tih^  d»*taile*l  workuigs  of  the  v»<ry  iiniH>rtiint  »«xiH'runeut 
stati»)ns  whicli  have  done  so  \\\\w\\  fi>r  Ukiriculluiv,  for 
«lairy  farming  anil  fi>r  the  preHervatii>n  of  our  fv»rti»t». 
Tlu're  are  now  t^lalmrate  syHtomM  of  exiM^rtnieut  HUtiiUM 
in  nearly  every  State  of  the  rnit>n.  In  Gr\»Ht  ItnUlu 
there  are  nine  ;  Kusjsiu,  fourteen  ;  lt»ly,  eiKhttH'U  . 
S^v^Ml«^M,  twenty-five  ;  AuHtria,  thirty-four  ;  i»t»niuHor, 
Mixty-Mix,  anil  France,  ^ixtv  .<iirhr 
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THE    NOUVELLE    REVUE. 

MADAME  ADAM  has  of  late  adopted  the  plan  of 
increasing  the  number  of  her  contributors  and 
making  the  articles  somewhat  shorter  ;  by  this  means  she 
is  able  to  better  please  both  her  political  and  literary 
public. 

FRENCH   COMMONLANDS. 

M.  Gr.  E.  Simon  discusses  the  question  of  common- 
lands,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  There  are,  he  states, 
in  France  alone  2,500,000  acres  which  may  be  said  to  be- 
long to  no  one.  He  points  out  that  this  land,  judiciously 
divided,  might  be  portioned  out  among  700,000  families, 
and  provide  for  a  population  now  working  on  starvation 
wages  in  the  ^great  towns.  The  writer  seems  to  have 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  and  is  now 
actively  engaged  in  trying  to  find  supporters  for  his 
scheme  among  members  of  each  political  party. 

FLORENCE. 

The  Prince  de  Valori  contributes,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Florence  of  To-day  and  Yesterday,"  the  first  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  remarkable  series  of  articles  deal- 
ing greatly  with  his  own  personal  recollections.  Inspired 
with  a  veritable  enthusiasm  for  the  city  of  which  he  his 
elected  to  become  the  historian,  the  Prince  begins  with  a 
fine  description  of  the  City  of  Flowers,  and  tells  the 
story  of  the  famous  Brotherhood  of  Mercy,  already 
ancient  when  Boccaccio  wrote  of  its  splendid  deeds  dur- 
ing the  plague  of  1438.  The  Brotherhood  of  Mercy  make 
it  their  special  mission  to  carry  the  sick  who  cannot  help 
themselves  to  the  hospital,  to  bury  the  dead,  and  gener- 
ally perform  acts  of  charity.  The  society  is  in  itself  a 
little  republic  ;  everything  is  decided  by  ballot  through 
a  grand  council,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  every 
member  is  an  Italian  of  noble  birth.  The  brotherhood 
consists  of  62  captains  and  1,200  brethren  ;  the  captains 
iftclude  10  prelates,  14  secular  nobles,  20  priests  and  28 
non-noble  seculars.  Every  day  in  the  year  four  members 
of  the  brotherhood  are  ready  to  undertake  anything 
there  may  be  for  them  to  do.  There  is  something  about 
this  mediaeval  society  which  might  be  followed  with  ex- 
cellent results  elsewhere  than  in  Florence,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  lata  Emperor  Frederick  more  than 
once  essayed  to  be  received  into  the  brotherhood  ;  but 
only  Roman  Catholics  are  eligible.  Many  who  know- 
nothing  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Mercy  are  familiar  with 
their  costume,  which  once  seen  is  never  forgotten,  for  it 
consists  of  a  kind  of  black  domino,  which  effectually  con- 
ceals the  identity  of  the  wearer,  whose  eyes  alone  are 
seen  gleaming  through  the  two  round  holes  cut  for  that 
purxK)se  in  the  hood. 

watp:rino-places  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

M.  Engorand  takes  up  once  more  his  account  of  how 
our  ancestors  amused  themselves  in  watering-places  a 
century  since.  Monte  Carlo  seems  to  have  had  many 
predecessors  during  the  eighteenth  century  ;  of  these  the 
most  notable  were  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Schwalbach.  As 
now  at  Monaco,  each  town  where  gambling  wont  on  in 
puljlic  ha<l  to  pay  a  considerable  tax.  The  fashionable 
world  went  and  took  the  waters  much  as  it  does  to-day, 
and  tlie  French  R^ivolution,  far  from  destroying  thermal 
Ktations,  gave  them  a  ne'v  lease  of  life,  for  in  1705  the 
Committee  of  Pn})]ic  Safety  ordered  one  of  their  engi- 
nf.ers  to  tlioroiighly  "xaniinf,  the  state  of  French  liculing 
HpririgH,  wirh  a  view  to  i^lacing  their  remedial  qualities 
within  rea<^5h  of  the  poor,  but,  characteristically,  all  those 


which  had  borne  the  names  of  saints  were  promptly 
laisized,  and  ma?iy  of  them  have  remained. 

In  the  July  15  number  Prince  George  Bibesco  tells 
something  of  his  father's  strange  and  romantic  history-, 
and  makes  his  article  the  occasion  for  expressing  a  fer- 
vent hope  that  Russia  may  yet  become  the  protective 
force  in  Roumania  ;  for,  as  is  natural  in  one  of  his  race. 
Prince  Bibesco  has  a  horror  of  Germany,  and  is  evi- 
dently far  from  approving  the  part  that  Hohenzollerns 
are  taking  in  the  government  of  his  country. 

M.  Lightenburger,  discussing  the  position  of  anarchism 
in  Germany,  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  Max  Stirner,  the  man 
who  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  precursor  of  the  Ger- 
man socialist-anarchist  of  to-day. 


THE   REVUE   DES   DEUX   MONDES. 

'^  T  N  ROMAN  AFRICA,"  by  M.  Gaston  Boissier,  the 
X  writer  opens  by  remarking  that  to  know  the 
achievements  of  Roman  domination  in  Africa  the  reader 
had  better  visit  the  country.  Even  a  rapid  journey  will 
teach  him  more  than  many  books,  and  the  ruins  denote 
the  one-time  occupation  of  a  very  large  population. 

An  immense  quantity  of  corn  was  grown  in  this  colonial 
province,  and  a  part  of  the  harvest  was  set  aside  for  the 
consumption  of  the  city  of  Rome  ;  for  the  time  came 
when  Sicily  and  Sardinia  no  longer  sufficed  as  granaries, 
and  Egypt  and  Africa  came  into  play.  Tacitus  tells  us 
that  the  citizens  of  Rome  "groaned  at  the  food  of  the 
great  populace  being  dependent  upon  wind  and  weather." 
As  they  were  unable  to  help  this  source  of  uncertainty, 
they  did  their  best  to  insure  a  fixed  supply  by  causing  a 
part  of  the  colonial  tribute  to  be  paid  directly  in  kind. 
The  historical  student  will  find  this  article  on  Roman 
Africa  extremely  interesting. 

RUSSIA  AS  THE  HOPE  OF  THE  WHITES. 

M.  Alfred  Fouillee  contributes  an  ethnological  paper  on 
the  character  of  the  different  races  of  men,  based  partly 
on  Mr.  Pearson's  work,  "  Natural  Life  and  Character," 
partly  on  two  books  by  M.  le  Bon  and  M.  Barbe.  The 
French  authors  discuss  the  imminent  rivalry  of  the  three 
great  fractions  of  the  human  race.  The  real  danger,  say 
they,  is  not  in  a  petty  quarrel  between  Germany  and 
France,  but  in  the  fear  of  an  invasion  of  the  black  and 
yellow  races.  The  paper  is  full  of  curious  observations 
and  calculations.  Our  hope,  as  Europeans,  appears  to 
depend  largely  on  Russia,  whose  population  increases 
with  extreme  rapidity,  and  now  has  reached  115,000,000. 
For  one  soldier  born  in  France,  a  regiment  is  bcm  in  Ger- 
many, and  a  corps  cfarm^e  in  Russia.  This  latter  country 
will  be  in  Asia  our  one  solid  barrier  against  possible  in- 
vasions of  the  yellow  race. 

RAPHAEL'S  FRESCOES. 

The  number  of  July  15  opens  with  a  paper  on  the  Art 
of  the  Vatican,  and  especially  on  Raphael's  frescoes.  It 
recalls  the  years  1500-11,  when  Raphael  was  working  at 
that  magic  cycle  of  La  Signatura  and  another  genius — a 
Titan  suspended  to  a  vaulted  ceiling  beneath  the  Upper 
Chambers— retraced  the  Creation  of  Man  and  made  the 
sibyls  and  the  prophets  to  speak  once  more.  The  epoch 
of  the  *' terrible  pontificate"  (that  of  Julius  the  Second) 
was  from  the  art  point  of  view  truly  great. 

napoleon's   RUSSIAN   CAMPAIGN. 

The  "  Passage  of  thoNieinen,"  by  M.  Vandal,  is  written 
up  from  the  French  dii)lomatic  and  military  archives,  and 
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also  from  many  private  memoirs,  and  describes  the  first 
step  of  the  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812.  Napoleon  left 
Paris  officially  for  Dresden  and  for  Varsovia,  and  surrep- 
titiously for  Moscow.  His  imicense  army,  built  up  by 
contributions  of  troops  from  twenty  nations,  was  flung 
across  the  frontier,  in  the  hope  that  victory  would  com- 
pensate for  the  weariness  which  France  began  to  feel  at 
the  condition  of  public  affairs  under  the  Empire.  To 
famine,  rioting,  and  almost  complete  loss  of  commerce 
was  added  "the  heavj^  inarticulate  murmur  of  exhausted 
generations  and  the  complaint  of  the  mothers."  The  Em- 
peror coumted  on  the  subjugation  of  Russia,  on  the  cut- 
ting off  of  all  foreign  alliances  from  England,  and  finally 
on  the  erection  on  Montmartre  of  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Glory,  which  should  also  be  "  The  Temple  of  Peace."  A 
striking  paragraph  recounts  how,  on  the  night  of  June  2^3, 
a  post-chaise  drawn  by  six  horses  was  driven  rapidly  to 
the  shore  of  the  Polish  river  Niemen  ;  from  it  descended 
two  men,  the  Emperor  disguised  as  a  Polish  colonel,  with 
a  police  officer's  cap,  and  General  Berthier  in  a  similar 
dress.  Accompanied  bj'  a  group  of  French  officers,  they 
walked  to  the  little  village  of  Alexota,  where  the  Em- 
peror entered  the  principal  house.  Its  windows  looked 
upon  the  river,  and  from  one  of  them  Napoleon  watched 
the  heavy  waters  rolling  at  his  feet.  On  the  opposite 
bank  was — Russia!"  The  article  is  very  curious  and  is 
picturesquely  written. 

' '  Tropical  Landscapes  "  puts  before  the  reader  a  little 
Mexican  lake  ;  Tuxpaugo  is  its  name  ;  its  historian]  is  M. 
Biart. 

THE   REVUE   DE   PARIS. 

ELSEWHERE  will  be  found  noticed  Max  O'Rell's  ac- 
count of  Australia. 
In  paying  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  late  President 
Carnot,  M.  Darmesteter  points  out  that  what  France 
hopes  to  find  in  his  successor  is  not  so  much  a  destroyer 
of  anarchism  as  the  gi'eat  law-giver  and  law-administra- 
tor, who  will  pursue  each  criminal  according  to  his  crime, 
whether  it  be  committed  with  a  knife  or  with  a  pen. 

VICTOR   HUGO   AT  WORK. 

M.  Jules  Claretie,  the  well-known  Frenchman  of  letters, 
tells  something  of  Victor  Hugo's  manner  of  conversation, 
and  gives  incidentally  some  curious  details  of  how  the 
great  poet  lived  and  worked.  Hugo  wrote  incessantly, 
even  when  dressing  and  undressing,  for  by  the  small 
camp  bed  on  which  he  always  slept  was  a  desk  at  which  he 
stood  and  wrote  when  the  inspiration  seized  him.  Nulla 
dies  sine  linea  might  have  been  his  motto,  and  after  his 
death  over  10,000  isolated  verses  written  on  tiny  slips  of 
paper  were  found.  He  seems  to  have  been  fortunate  in 
an  exceptionally  good  digestion,  and  was  fond  of  saying  : 
"  In  natural  history  there  are  three  digestive  phenomena  : 
the  shark,  the  duck  and  Victor'  Hugo."  When  he  was 
seventy- seven  years  of  ago  he  was  examined  by  a  well- 
known  -pecialist,  who  fiftervvardrt  observed  to  a  friend, 
"  If  I  had  not  known  whom  I  was  exainining,  and  had  l)»H>n 
put  with  him  in  a  darkened  room,  I  should  luivesuid,  this 
is  the  body  of  a  man  of  forty  years  of  age."  M.  Claretie 
writ(jH  as  with  a  mixture  of  affe<'ti<m  and  respect,  as 
might  a  son  of  his  father.  Victor  Hugo  ha<l  the  happy 
gift  oMiiHpiring  the  younger  goiH^ratioii  with  both  faith 
and  >Kliriinition. 

Pierre  Loti,  whose  name  still  serves  to  conjure  with, 
contrlbtites  to  the  July  ir>  ninnlM^r  a  few  pagt«H  on  the 
Green  MoH<|iie,  Been  byliiiiiiii  IlrtHisHu,  where  iMeiit<>liibt><l 
Mehriie<|  I,  and  wliich  ih  ptuluips  the  llneHt  exampU^  of 
Oriental  art  In  Turkey.  Like  every thlnjf  written  by  the 
Hailor  AcadeiiilriaM,  thlH  Hhort  extract  from  IiIh  travtOln^ 


note  book  is  a  marvel  of  chiseled  expression  and  brilliant 
description,  and,  unlike  the  majority  of  popular  writers, 
his  descriptive  writing  loses  none  of  its  charm  as  the 
years  go  by. 

AN  ITALIAN   NOVELIST. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  article  in  either  number 
is  M.  Herelle's  account  of  the  Italian  socialist-novelist, 
Francesco  Mastriani,  who,  although  his  name  is  unknown 
to  English  and  French  readers,  may  be  called  the  Nea- 
politan Dickens,  for  he  is  still  read  by  all  classes,  his 
stories  are  on  sale  in  every  Italian  newspaper  kiosque, 
and  he  is  adored  by  his  readers,  who  feel  that  he  sympa- 
thized with  their  joys  and  sorrows. 

Francesco  Mastriani  was  born  in  Naples  in  1819,  was 
the  son  of  an  architect,  and  one  of  seven  brothers.  Be- 
ginning life  as  a  journalist  and  dramatist,  he  became  in 
middle  life  professor  of  French,  English,  German,  gram- 
mar, history  and  geography.  But  during  his  evenings 
and  few  spare  hours  he  found  time  to  keep  up  much  of 
his  literary  work,  and  certainly  no  Italian  writer  has 
written  more  as  regards  actual  quantity.  Forty  plays, 
one  hundred  and  seven  novels,  many  of  which  ran  to  sev- 
eral volumes,  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  short  stories, 
numberless  articles  and  a  considerable  amount  of  verse 
were  produced  by  him  during  the  fifty  j'ears  of  his  work- 
ing life.  But  wealth  never  came  his  way,  and  when  he 
died,  some  three  years  ago,  he  stated  in  his  will  that  all  he 
left  his  children  was  an  honorable  name.  The  day  he  died 
Bovio  wrote  :  "  Socialists  will  not  forget  to  render  a  last 
homage  to  the  man  who  so  worked  and  suffered  for  the 
people."  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  Socialistic  side  of 
IV^striani's  work  only  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  his 
novels  after  the  revolution  of  1800,  and  his  effort  went 
more  to  show  the  Italy  of  his  day  as  it  really  was  than  to 
preach  definite  Socialist  doctrines.  The  most  remarkable 
of  his  studies,  and  which  has  been  often  compared  to 
some  of  Zola's  early  work,  is  stjied  "The  Shadows,"  and 
tx'eats  of  womanhood,  of  the  Italian  woman  of  the  people 
in  her  three  states — that  of  girlhood,  wifehood  and  moth- 
erhood. In  this  book  Mastriani  gives  a  very  awful  picture 
of  the  dangers  and  misery  which  surround  the  j)overty- 
stricken  woman  face  to  face  with  life  and  its  problems  ; 
to  the  writer,  wealth  and  private  property  appear  the 
greatest  social  iniquity.  In  his  novels  the  rich  man  is 
nearly  always  a  rogue,  and  it  is  interesting  to  leai-n  that 
the  novelist  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  few  distinctly 
an\i-gambling  forces  in  Italy  ;  for  could  he  have  had  his 
way  he  would  have  abolished  all  the  public  lotteries 
which  form  so  striking  a  feature  of  his  native  land.  In 
two  things  Mastriani  differed  greatly  from  most  Conti- 
nental Socialists.  He  had  no  dislike  to  the  existing  form 
of  government,  and  even  read  in  public  a  funeral  dis- 
course praising  Victor  Emmanuel ;  and  he  livtnl  and  iIuh.1 
a  strict  follower  of  the  religion  in  which  he  had  lK»eu 
born,  whilst  all  through  his  works  he  constantly  quotetl 
the  (k)spel.  Tht»  following  lines  in  his  will  sound  no  un- 
certain note  in  this  matter:  *' I  hoiH*  to  die  with  all  the 
rit«>s  of  the  Holy  Catholic  rt<ligion,  in  which  ftuth  I  have 
always  lived,  and  1  exhort  my  wift*  and  my  mm  to  do  likt»- 
wist\  I  hav»<  always  in  my  works  tritnl  to  defend  the 
religion,  the  tiuth,  antl  the  morality  o(  Jesu.s  Chnnt," 
Vet  Iw  was  n»>t  in  favor  of  the  ttMuporal  iK»wer,  nnil  hiul 
a  special  dislike  t*»  any  form  t>f  bigotry. 

In  the  same  number  wdl  Ut  found  an  intert«<ttin^  mv"* 
count  of  the  FrtMich  Cavalry,  written  from  m  very  opti- 
mist ic  point  tif  view,  and  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  \M\y 
friend,  and  an  article  by  M.  IUer«y.  on  M»Hl»<rn  Ajfri* 
culture,  vvliich  «leulH  mainly  with  tho  pr\tti)oiu  \4  Wttnltt 
liiiidM. 
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HISTORY,    ECONOMICS   AND    POLITICS. 

Dictionary  of  Political  Economy.  Edited  by  R.  H.  Inglis 
Palgrave,  F.R.S.  Vol.  I,  A— E.  Octavo,  pp.  815. 
New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  of 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  first  volume  of  this  dictionary 
as  they  have  successively  appeared.  At  the  completion 
of  the  volume  it  is  possible  to  form  a  better  idea  than 
heretofore  of  the  scope  of  the  work.  To  fulfill  its  purpose 
of  enabling  the  student  "  to  understand  the  position  of  eco- 
nomic thought  at  the  present  time  and  to  pursue  such  branches 
of  inquiry  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  end,"  the  range  of 
topics  covered  must  be  wide  indeed.  The  value  of  the  articles 
is  vouched  for  by  the  initials  of  their  signatures,  which  are 
those  of  eminent  English  and  American  specialists. 

The  Evolution  of  an  Empire  :  A  Brief  Historical  Sketch 
of  France.  By  Mary  Parmele.  12mo,  pp.  113.  New 
York  :    William  Beverley  Harrison.     75  cents. 

A  hundred-page  history  of  France,  which  seems  to  cover 
its  subject  as  well  as  it  could  be  expected  to  do,  considering 
space  limitations.  The  book  is  bright  throughout,  and  a 
worthy  companion  volume  to  "Germany"  by  the  same  au- 
thor To  students,  the  preface  suggests  the  preparation  of 
papers  on  the  most  prominent  themes  in  the  table  of  contents. 
Such  work  would  supplement  the  text. 

A  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Allen  C.  Thomas, 
A.M.  12mo,  pp.  495.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
SI.  25. 

One  thing  is  noticeable  in  all  the  recent  school  histories 
of  the  United  States.  A  smaller  and  smaller  proportion  of 
space  is  given  to  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  history,  and  a 
correspondingly  fuller  treatment  is  accorded  to  our  actual 
national  history— the  period  of  development  from  1789  to  the 
present  time.  To  this  important  period  Professor  Thomas  de- 
votes two-thirds  of  his  book,  and  includes  events  so  recent  as 
President  Cleveland's  second  inauguration  and  the  Hawaiian 
revolution  of  lb93.  Our  .social  and  literary  development  as  a 
people  receive  an  unusual  share  of  attention,  such  matters  as 
the  recent  founding  of  universities  being  noted. 

The  Ills  of  the  South.  By  Charles  H.  Otken,  LL  D. 
12mo,  pp.  289.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

The  aim  of  the  writer  of  this  book  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  evils  endured  by  Southern  farmers  through  the  operation 
of  the  "lien  laws"  and  the  general  credit  system  in  vogue 
throughout  that  part  of  the  country.  Northern  and  Western 
readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  of  the  prevalence  of  that 
system,  as  described  by  Mr.  Otken,  who  speaks  from  an  inti- 
mat'i  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Tne  general  tone  of  the  work 
is  decideflly  pessimistic  ;  but  the  information  it  contains  is  of 
value  and  its  warnings  should  be  heeded.  Possibly  the  author 
puts  too  low  an  estimate  on  the  productive  capacity  of  his 
section,  and  many  .sincere  friends  of  the  South  will  question 
his  conclusions  regarding  the  capacity  of  the  negro  race  ;  but 
that  the  author  is  a  competent  witness  none  can  dispute. 

Bimetallism.     By  Henry  Dunning  McLeod,  M.  A.    Octavo, 

I>p.  158.     New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co     $1.75. 

This  tract  forms  a  chapter  of  tluj  new  edition  of  McLeod's 
"Theory  of  Credit,''  a  well-known  work.  The  author's  views 
are  extrf-mely  antagonistic  to  any  theory  of  bimetallism.  One 
finds  in  his  writings  the  position  of  the  extreme  English  gold 
monometallists  ably  stated. 

Rfjpresfmtation  and  Suffrage  in  Massachusetts,  1G20-1G91. 

By  (ieorgo   H.  Haynes,  Ph.D.     Paper,  8vo,  pp.  90. 

Baltimore  :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.     50  cents. 

This  monograph  discusses  in  detail  the  successive  steps 
by  whi'-h  the  earlient  New  England  colonists  gradually  ob- 
tairi'rd  un  extcTifltorl  francliise.  The  foundations  of  represen- 
tative government  in  Mahsachusetts  are  deHcri>)ed.  and  the 
vaiun  of  the  stndv  might  have  been  enhanced  had  the  writer 
w>*in  fit  tt>  apx>end  a  l>rief  chapter  summarizing  the  results  of 
hif!  InveHtigatioHH  and  his  concluaions  relating  thereto. 


Die  Kontrolle  iiber  die  Gesetzgebung  in  den  Vereinigten 
Staaten  von  Nord-Amerika  und  deren  Gliedern.  By 
Amos  S.  Herschey,  Ph.D.  Paper,  Svo,  pp.  71.  Heidel- 
berg. 

Dr.  Herschey's  study  is  concerned  not  only  with  the  veto 
power  as  developed  and  exercised  by  our  President  and  the 
Governors  of  our  States,  but  also  with  our  unique  principle 
of  judicial  interpretation,  together  with  the  direct  participa- 
tion of  the  people  in  legislation  as  seen  in  our  Constitutional 
Convention  system  and  the  referendum  as  practiced  here. 
His  treatment  of  these  topics  is  exhaustive  and  systematic, 

A  Vindication  of  Arthur  Lee,  LL.D.,  F,R,S.  By  Charles 
Henry  Lee,  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  60.  Washington,  D.  C: 
Robert  Beall,    50  cents. 


RELIGION,  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Bible,  Science,  and  Faith  By  Rev.  J,  A.  Zahm,  C.S.C. 
12ino,  pp.  ;^16.     Baltimore  :  John  Murphy  &  Co. 

The  Reverend  J.  A.  Zahm  is  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  (Indiana),  and  author  of  the  elabo- 
rate treatise  upon  "Sound  and  Music,"  which  was  noticed  in 
this  department  of  the  Review  upon  its  appearance.  Father 
Zahm's  new  volume  covers  about  the  same  ground  as  the 
course  of  lectures  which  he  gave  before  a  Catholic  Summer 
School  in  1893 — "  lectures  which  excited  widespread  interest, 
and  which  for  some  time  furnished  both  the  religious  and 
the  secular  press  with  special  material  for  comment  and 
criticism."  The  chapters  are  grouped  into  Part  I'upon  *'  The 
Mosaic  Hexaemeron  in  the  Light  of  Exegesis  and  Modern 
Science,"  Part  II  upon  "The  Noachian  Deluge,"  and  Part  III 
upon  "The  Age  of  the  Human  Race  Accoiviing  to  Modern 
Science  and  Biblical  Chronology."  Father  Zahm  is  "strenu- 
ously opposed  to  rationalism  in  matters  of  rehgion,"  but  he 
believes  in  free  investigation  of  a  wide  range  of  questions,  his- 
torical, scientific  and  archaeological,  which  may  be  "incident- 
ally mentioned  in  Scripture  or  are  indirectly  and  remotely 
connected  with  some  teaching  of  faith."  The  volume  shows 
extensive  knowledge  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  Biblical  lore 
and  in  the  doctrines  and  data  of  modern  physical  science.  It 
is  written  in  a  spirited,  intellectual  style.  The  reverend 
author  finds  nothing  in  the  results  of  recent;  secular  investi- 
gation which  is  inconsistent  with  the  dogmas  of  the  Church, 
or  with  the  Biblical  accounts  interpreted  by  the  proper 
exegesis. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer. 
By  William  Henry  Hudson.  12mo,  pp.  248.  New 
York  :    D.  Appleton  &  Co,     $1,25, 

The  author  of  this  book  is  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  University,  His 
volume  is  larjj:ely  an  outgrowth  of  lectures  delivered  to  popu- 
lar audiences  and  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  "  outline-map  or 
hand-guide  "  to  one  entering  upon  a  study  of  the  Spencerian 
system.  As  to  the  relative  place  of  Spencer  and  Darwin  as 
ex]Jonents  of  evolution,  Mr.  Hudson  considers  that  the  latter 
"  iirst  elucidated  one  factor  of  its  process  in  one  domain  of 
phenomena— the  biological,"  while  the  former  "first  seized 
upon  it  as  a  universal  law,  underlying  all  the  phenomena  of 
creation."  Some  thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  an  interesting 
biographical  sketch,  followed  by  chapters  upon  Spencer's 
earlier  work,  "The  Synthetic  Philosophy,"  "The  Spen- 
cerian Sociology,"  "The  Ethical  System  of  Spencer"  and 
"  Religious  Aspects  of  the  Spencerian  Philosophy."  It  will  be 
seen  that  Mr,  Hudson  expounds  in  particular  the  broadest  and 
least  technical  applicati<m8of  evolutionary  doctrine.  His  style 
is  clear  and  vigorous  and  the  general  non-scientific  public, 
especially  young  Ameri<a,  may  find  his  little  introduction 
very  serviceable.  An  appendix  gives  a  chronological  list  of 
Spencer's  writings. 

Occasional  Sermons  and  Lectures.    By   Rov.    John  M. 

Kiely.     12mo,  pp.  274.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 

Co.     $1. 

A  strong  religious  faith  and  a  well-marked  occlesiastical 
consciouHness  obtain  in  these  i)ages.  The  author  is  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration  (Catholic),  Brooklyn. 
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Mr.  Kiely's  twenty-five  lectures  and  sermons,  many  of  them 
particularly  fitted  for  reading  by  Catholic  youth,  are  upon 
such  topics  as,  "The  Music  of  Ireland,"  "The  Cross  and  the 
Crescent,"  "St.  Teresa,"  "Church  and  State,"  "European 
Shrines  of  Our  Lady,"  travel  in  Ireland  and  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, and  otjier  subjects,  moral,  historical  or  ecclesiastical. 
The  author  has  command  of  a  clear  and  graceful  literary 
style,  somewhat  conversational  in  tone. 

An  Outline  of  the  Principles  of  Modern  Theosophy.  By 
Claude  Falls  Wright.  ]2mo,  pp.  197.  Boston  :  New- 
England  Theosophical  Corporation.    $1. 

Those  who  are  in  search  for  an  exposition  of  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  theosophical  faith  may  very  probably  be  satis- 
fled  with  Mr.  Wright's  work.  He  has  aimed  at  a  popular  pres- 
entation, as  simple  as  is  possible  considering  the  subject  in- 
volved, and  he  has  apparently  succeeded.  Mr.  Wright  was 
formei'ly  secretary  to  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  the  system  he 
outlines  was  gained  from  her  personal  instruction  and  from 
her  works,  and  is  offered  "  as  a  slight  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  one  who  made  more  sacrifices  for  humanity  than  the  age 
can  ever  appreciate." 

The  Art  of  Illustration.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  12mo,  pp. 
205.    New  York  :    Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.    $1. 

A  publisher's  note  in  this  volume  states  that  it  is  the  first 
of  Spurgeon's  unfinished  books  to  be  given  to  the  public.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  which  the  eminent  preacher 
delivered  to  students  for  the  ministry.  The  lectures  them- 
selves exemplify  many  of  the  points  suggested  as  to  the  use  of 
anecdote,  analogy  and  figure  of  speech  in  the  pulpit.  It  is 
Tvell  known  that  Spurgeon  was  particularly  strong  in  the  art 
•which  he  here  discusses.  The  longest  chapter  treats  of  as- 
tronomy as  a  source  of  illustration. 

The  Congregational  Year-Book,  1894.  Octavo,  pp.  438. 
Boston  :  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publish- 
ing Company.     $1. 

Congregationalists  in  America.  By  Rev.  Albert  E.  Dun- 
ning, D.D.  Octavo,  pp.  552.  New  York  :  J.  A.  Hill 
&  Co.    $2.75.    Sold  only  by  Subscription. 

The  Congregationalists  of  this  country  form  a  vigorous 
and  growing,  if  not  a  well-knit  or  strongly  organized  denomi- 
nation. Their  Year-Book  shows  a  membership,  in  1893,  of 
561,631,  with  yearly  benevolences  aggregating  more  than 
^2,400,000.  Dr.  Dunning's  book  is  what  its  sub-title  indicates 
— "  a  popular  history  of  the  origin,  belief,  polity,  growth  and 
work  "  of  Congregationalists  in  America.  The  introductions 
by  Dr.^  Storrs  and  General  Howard,  as  well  as  the  special 
chapters  on  various  subjects  of  interest  to  the  denomination, 
make  the  work  very  readable. 

The  Footprints  of  the  Jesuits.  By  R.  W.  Thompson. 
12mo,   pp.  509.    New  York  :    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 

Co.     $1.75. 

An  attempt  to  expose  certain  dangerous  tendencies  in  the 
methods  and  aims  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.  The  author 
states  that  his  warning  is  addressed  to  thoughtful  Roman 
Catholics  as  well  as  to  Protestants,  with  the  purpose  of  urg- 
ing them  to  repudiate  the  political  interference  of  any  foreign 
power  under  any  religious  pretext.  Jesuitism,  he  contends, 
IS  inconsistent  with  true  Catholicism. 

Present  Day  Preaching,    Sermons  by  Hugh  Price  Hughes 

and  Others.     Octavo,  pp.  96.      New  York  :     Wilbur 

B.  Ketcham.     75  cents. 

Fourteen  short,  plain  and  practical  sermons,  evangelical 
intone,  by  Dr.  John  Hall.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  Principal  Fair- 
burn,  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  ana  several  other  ministers. 

Evolution  :  What  Is  It  ?  and  What  of  It  ?  By  J.  F. 
Morse.  Paper,  12nio,  pp.  93.  Denmark,  Iowa  :  Pub- 
lished by  the  Author. 

Mr,  Morw!  has  here  given  a  clear,  simple  oxpo.sition  of  the 
essential  evohitionary  theory  and  of  its  In^unngs,  ♦•Hiu^cially 
upon  the  ntligioiis  lil'e.  lit)  seem.s  to  addn^HS  himst^f  nuiinly 
to  church  moinlxTH  who  liave  lookod  with  somo  di.sfavor  upon 
the  gnwit  nuxlffn  Hclontith-  doctrini*.  Tho  Htnmg  sonuon  ot 
I)r,  FrunciH  (i.  P»«il)ody  upon  "Creation  Waiting  ft>i-  thu  Sons 
of  (Jo«l  "  in  H|)p<^M(lrd. 
BuHinnHH  :    A    IMain   Talk    with    Men   and    Wonuui    Who 

Work.     Hy  AiMOH  It.  WoHh.     12in«»,  pp.  In.    New  York: 

FieininK  II.  Itevell  Company.    .T>  cents. 

Mr.  Wi'IIm  niiiUuM  in  iliis  booklet  iin  xiiiwH^Mt  pnntlcul  plo.i 
for  hiMM  coMiplnto /il)Hor|>l.lon  in  tlm  iiiruirM  ol'  IIiIm  world  lln 
tukfiHiui  a  t«)Xt,  "  Wist  yo  not  tlnit  I  luwnl  lauiltout  my  l''utli(M'H 
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ESSAYS,   HISTORY    OF    LITERATURE    AND    POETRY. 

Cock  Lane  and  Common-Sense.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
12mo,  pp.  321,  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$2.25. 

Brief  mention  of  Mr.  Lang's  new  collection  of  essays  was 
made  in  our  London  book-letter  of  last  month.  The  fourteen 
chapters  deal  with  such  topics  as  "  Savage  Spiritualism." 
"Comparative  Psychical  Research,"  "Haunted  Houses," 
"The  Second  Sight."  "The  Logic  of  Table-Turning."  etc., 
etc.  These  essays,  Mr.  Lang  tells  us,  are  to  be  considered 
"historical,  anthropological,  antiquarian,"  and  it  may  be 
added,  of  course,  that  they  are  literary  rather  than  scientific. 
The  author's  sanity  in  dealing  with  matters  which  tempt  to 
temporary  irrationality  is  constant  and  his  playful  humor  and 
penetrating  sarcasm  are  frequent.  Mr.  Lang  takes  the  atti- 
tude of  an  unprej  udiced  observer,  and  he  has  his  criticism  both 
of  the  over-confident  denials  of  "  common-sense  "  and  of  the 
illogical  faiths  of  the  zealous  spiritualist.  But  he  insists  on  the 
widespread  and  always  existing  testimony  to  occult  phenom- 
ena of  various  types,  and  gives  special  weight  to  the  evidence 
of  unwilling  or  scientifically  skeptical  witnesses.  The  essays 
are  entertaming  ;  interesting  as  showing  the  way  in  which 
the  literary  temperament,  as  such,  approaches  this  class  of 
subjects.  Though  Mr.  Lang's  pages  are  filled  with  data 
rather  than  with  opinions,  he  seems  to  believe  in  a  residual, 
self-existant  ghost,  after  all  possible  admissions  have  been 
made  to  reluctant  science  and  scoflang  common-sense. 

American  Authors  :  A  Hand-Book  of  American  Litera- 
ture from  Early  Colonial  to  Living  Writers.  By  Mil- 
dred Rutherford,  12mo,  pp,  778,  Atlanta  :■  Pub- 
lished by  the  Author,    $2. 

This  is  not  a  work  for  the  scholar  or  the  close  student  of 
American  literature,  but  it  seems  serviceable  as  a  popular 
manual  for  schools  (it  has  some  distinctively  text-book  feat- 
lares),  as  well  as  for  home  libraries  and  private  reading.  A 
brief  biographical  sketch,  anecdotal  rather  than  critical,  of  a 
very  large  number  of  authors  is  given,  with  lists  of  their 
principal  works,  occasional  extracts  and  a  goodly  number  of 
fairly  satisfactory  portraits.  The  general  arrangement  is 
chronological  and  the  author  has  indicated  the  connections  be 
tween  our  literature  and  the  general  movements  of  events  by  a 
regular  series  of  frequent  "  history  reviews."  Besides  the  well- 
known  literary  personages— includiiig  the  latest  writers  of 
the  day— the  author  has  noticed  briefly  many  names  which, 
to  the  ordinary  reader,  will  be  new  or  feebly  remembered. 
Literature  has  been  liberally  interpreted  to  include  theology, 
science  and  occasionally  journalism.  The  book  is  closed  by 
an  alphabetical  list  of  several  thousand  American  writers,  in- 
cluding those  reviewed  in  the  body  of  the  book,  with  dates  of 
birth  and  death.  It  is  easy  to  discover  errors  in  a  compila- 
tion of  this  size,  but  the  work  gives  one  the  impression  of 
careful  preparation  and  general  accuracy. 

An  English  Anthology  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  Se- 
lected and  edited  by  John  Bradshaw,  M.A.,  LL.D, 
Fourth  edition.  12mo,  pp.  532.  New  York  :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Dr.  Bradshaw  has  followed  the  plan  of  placing  each  selec- 
tion of  his  anthology  in  its  exact  chronologii-al  order  when- 
ever that  was  ascertainable.  He  has  had  the  needs  ot  the  or- 
dinary student  mainly  in  view,  though  those  outside  college 
walls  may  tlnd  his  work  useful  to  them.  Extracts  from  vari- 
ous long  poems,  as  well  as  short  poems  complete,  from  Chaucer 
until  1850,  compose  the  volume.  Many  old  favorites  are  in- 
cluded, but  the  plan  seems  to  have  favored  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  English  poesy  ratlun-  than  a  culling  of  its  in^Kst  allur- 
ing blo.ssouis  merely,  Tho  carefully  anjilyited  tattle  of  con- 
tents gives  biograpliical  dateu,  and  is  in  several  reeii>eets 
valuable  for  its  own  .sake. 

Essays  and  Lottt>rs  Selected  from  tht»  Writings  of  John 
Ruskin,  Edited  by  Mi-s,  Lois  G.  Hufforti.  I'Jiiio, 
pp.  4(W>.     Boston  :  (Hnn  &  Co.     $l.M). 

The  works  of  Ruskin  which  are  utlli/s«««l  »>•  >•  ■  -  H,,rv,,vi 
are  "  Sesame  antl  Lilies,"  '•  I'nto  This  Last."  -i  " 

and  "  Atht»na,  ^^lle»^n  of  the  Air  "     For  »*iich  iuiM 

\vrltt«»n  a  brief  eriti«-al  intro<luction  ami  funa^led  <t  miml-er 
of  notes.     The   g.Mieral   Introduction   of   aUmt   twenty   |w»tf** 
treats  of  Uuskin's  theories  of  art  ami  of  li'' 
and  carenr,  and  of    Ids   literary  style, 
traits  of  the  great   wro  ■•    m-'    ■  > '-^^ 
llliisti-ations       .\  few  !■ 

adilltiou  to  a  list  of  l»«  >        . 

Intended  primarily  for  llie  ,-.lu.  ali.'u.U  lUlvl 
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The  Temple  Shakespeare.  With  Preface,  Glossary,  etc., 
by  Israel  Gollancz,M. A.  "Much  Ado  About  Noth- 
ing "  and  "  Love's  Labor's  Lost."  New  York  :  Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.    Each  volume  45  cents. 

Month  by  month  the  additions  to  the  admirable  "  Temple 
Shakespeare'"  are  to  be  noted.  In  the  two  plays  now  listed 
we  have,  as  frontispieces,  a  view  of  Ann  Hathaway's  cottage 
(in  "  Love's  Labor's  Lost "")  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Church  of 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Roses  and  Thistles.  By  Rufus  C.  Hopkins  Octavo,  pp. 
480.     San  Francisco :    William  Doxey.     $2.25. 

One  is  not  so  surprised  to  find  a  book  of  verse  containing 
nearly  500  pages  when  it  is  ascertained  to  be  the  product  of  a 
lifetime.  Mr.  Hopkins,  now  a  citizen  of  San  Francisco,  tells 
us  that  his  poems  •'  have  been  written  for  amusement  during 
the  course  of  a  long  life,  solely  to  please  myself."  The  poems 
are  dated  from  1835  to  1894,  and  were  mainly  written  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  West  and  Southwest.  Mr.  Hopkins'  muse 
shows  strong  tendency  to  be  didactic  and  allegorical,  and  to 
capitalize  the  functions  of  nature  and  the  human  brain.  The 
versification  is  generally  smooth,  and  variety  in  form  is  not 
lacking;  epitaphs,  dramas,  occasional  pieces,  "imaginary 
conversations,'"  epistles,  a  poem  in  Spanish,  number  of  pieces 
in  Scotch  dialect,  etc.,  etc.,  being  provided  for  the  reader's 
choice.  The  volume  presents  a  very  pleasant  appearance  and 
is  graced  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 


"Anthony  Hope"  of  the  title-page  is  in  real  life  Anthony 
Hope  Hawkins,  a  young  London  lawyer— an  Oxford  M.A.— 
just  entering  upon  the  thirties.  It  is  said  in  the  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  prefixed  to  "A  Change  of  Air,"  that  Mr. 
Hawkins  considers  his  " iJi'ofession  and  politics"  his  principal 
concern,  and  "literature  a  diver.sion  in  his  leisure  hours." 
In  this  latest  book  the  hero,  "Dale  Bannister  "is  a  rather 


FICTION. 

Lord  Ormont  and  His  Aminta.     By  George    Meredith. 

12mo,  pp.  446     New  Y€»rk  :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

S1.50. 

Mr.  Meredith's  new  novel  was  given  brief  comment  in 
our  London  letter  about  books  last  month.  The  characters 
of  the  drama  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  living  creations 
of  a  great  artistic  imagination,  human  and  intensely  interest- 
ing. The  story  opens  with  a  chapter  upon  "  Love  in  a 
School, "  which  introduces  to  us  the  then  youthful  hero  and 
heroine.  Circumstances  separate  them,  and  they  meet  again 
a  decade  or  so  later  when  the  girl  had  become  the  wife  of  a 
man  much  older  than  herself,  Lord  Ormont,  a  famous  but 
much  criticised  English  nobleman,  who  had  done  notable  ser- 
vice as  a  cavalry  general  in  India.  Aiatthew  Weyburn,  the 
boy  lover  of  the  school  period,  becomes  the  secretary  of  the 
general,  and  the  gradual  but  increditable  re-birth  of  the 
old  affection  in  both  youth  and  maiden  is  the  thread 
of  the  plot.  The  familiar  theme  is  treated  with  delicacy, 
and  though  tragic  and  exciting  events  are  introduced,  the 
reader  feels  beneath  him  the  steady  current  of  moral  forces, 
and  knows  that  it  is  truth  rather  than  fact  with  which  he  is 
dealing.  The  pathos  and  the  power  of  fate  are  here  present, 
but  the  .story  leaves  its  principal  actors  not  in  gloom,  but  in 
rational  and  secure  happiness.  The  scenes  of  the  drama  are 
mainly  Enghsh  and  the  time  a  not  remote  past.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's original  style,  with  its  compound  words,  peculiar  phras- 
ing and  continual  employment  of  metaphor  and  simile, 
whether  always  pleasing  or  not,  is  a  very  important  element 
in  the  organic  unity  of  the  novel. 

The  Ebb  Tide.    By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd 

Osbourne.     16mo,  pp.  204. 

While  this  last  story  from  Mr.  Stevenson's  imagination  is 
throughout  and  characteristically  a  tale  of  the  sea,  the  title 
refers  not  to  the  ocean,  but  t6  the  "affairs  of  men."  Three 
men,  one  an  English  university  graduate  of  much  native  re- 
finement, one  a  hardened  cockney  and  one  a  disgraced  Yankee 
sea  captain  find  themselves  penniless  beggars  "  on  the  beach  " 
of  a  South  Pacific  island.  Accident  places  within  their  power 
a  .scho<^jner  and  her  native  crew.  They  turn  the  ves-sel  from 
her  i^roper  course,  in  hope  of  recovering  good  fortune  by  sale 
of  her  cargo  of  champagne,  which  is  found  to  consist  mainly 
of  water.  They  come  to  anchor  in  the  lagoon  of  a  low-lying 
islaml  which  is  almost  unknown  to  navigation  and  is  found  to 
bf  in  possession  of  an  Englishman  who  is  reaping  its  valuable 
p'-arls.  Th*  most  intense  portion  of  the  story  relates  to  the 
plan  of  the  Yankee  and  the  cof:kney  to  murder  this  i.sland 
ruler,  and  the  terrible  fluctuations  of  conscifmce  and  feeling 
which  this  \)\a,n  caused  in  the  young  university  man.  The 
Htory  is  distinctively  a  romance  in  its  events,  characters, 
colorings  and  language,  yet  it  has  realistic  foi-ce  and  i)resents 
much  serious  analysis  of  human  motiv(is  and  of  the  niiatlonof 
misfortune,  isolation  or  evil  companionship  to  habits  of 
thought  having  their  origin  in  conventicnial  social  life. 
Throughout  the  tale  the  local  coloring  is  v(!ry  carefully 
painted  and  is  certainly  convincing  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

A  Cliange  of  Air.     By  Anthony  Hope.     IfJrno,  pj).  259. 
N*;w  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  (Jo.     1J51.75. 

Admirers  oi  the  "  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  will  be  glad  in  find 
a  portrait  of  itH  author  in  his  newly  published  work.    The 


.ANTHONY  HOPE  HAWKINS. 

selfish  and  flexible  young  poet,  who  escapes  from  London  to 
a  quiet  English  village,  for  a  "Change  of  Air."  Important 
events  are  brought  about  by  his  residence  in  the  town,  in- 
cluding love,  suicide  and  attempted  murder.  The  story  is  of 
contemporary  life  and  its  characters  and  events  are  not 
wildly  improbable,  yet  a  »  onsistent  critic  would  not  call  the 
novel  realistic.  If  one  were  so  inclined  it  might  be  read 
throughout  as  a  farce  ;  in  another  mood  the  romantic  ele- 
ment deepens  and  becomes  more  convincing  In  any  case  its 
entertainment  is  ofliered  to  those  who  read  a  story  for  a 
story's  sake. 

The  Napoleon  Romances.  By  Alexandre  Dumas.  "  The 
Companions  of  Jehu,"  2  vols. ;  "  The  Whites  and  the 
Blues,"  2  vols. ;  "  The  She-Wolves  of  Machecoul"  and 
"The  Corsican  Brothers,"  2  vols.,  12mo.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.    Each  volume  $1.50. 

For  some  time  past  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  been 
rendering  the  English  public  good  service  by  the  publication 
of  a  convenient  and  attractive  "  Library  Edition  "  of  the  great 
romances  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  Those  fstories,  translated  un- 
abridged, are  arranged  in  historical  groups,  and,  taken  to- 
gether, present  a.  summary,  in  which  fact  and  fiction  are  both 
given  due  place,  of  happenings  in  France  for  a  period  of  more 
than  three  centuries.  The  group  most  recently  issued  in- 
cludes the  "Napoleon  Romances"  proper  in  four  volumes, 
and  two  additional  volumes  devoted  to  "  The  She-Wolves  of 
Machecoul  "  (dealing  with  the  rebellion  which  the  Duchesse 
de  Berry  attempted  to  arouse  in  La  'Vendee  in  183,'i,  against 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe)  and  "  The  Corsican  Broth- 
ers." These  books,  aside  from  the  great  art  of  the  romancer, 
deal  with  events  and  people  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  fas- 
cinating to  the  great  majority  of  readers.  The  stories  are 
furnished  with  chsar  and  helpful  introductions  and  with  a 
list  of  tlio  characters,  historic  and  imagined,  which  play  a 
part  therein.  The  six  volumes  ar(i  well  illustrated  by  twelve 
etchings  and  pliotogravuros  and  twelve  half-tone  plates. 
These  in(;lude,  of  course,  a  number  of  i)ortraits  of  Nai)olii<)n 
and  other  c<a  brities,  as  well  as  original  illustrations  by  well- 
known  artists  (;f  to-dav-  The  edition  is  furnished  in  several 
handsome  bindings,  at  suitable  prices.  It  seems  distinctly 
satisfactory  in  all  particulars. 
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The  Waverley  Novels.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Interna- 
tional Limited  Edition.  With  introductory  essays 
and  notes  by  Andrew  Lang.  Vols.  XXXI,  XXXII, 
"Quentin  Dnrward."  Octavo,  illustrated.  Boston; 
Estes  &  Lauriat.     $2.50  each  volume. 

One  is  glad  to  chronicle  from  time  to  time  progress  in  the 
publication  of  the  "  International  Limited  Edition"  of  the 
Waverley  Novels.  The  latest  installment  presents  the  public 
with  two  volumes  devoted  to  "Quentin  Durward."  Mr. 
Lang's  quiet  but  able  assistance  to  tue  reader,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  illustrations  continue  to  make  the  edition  eminently 
successful  and  permanently  desirable  to  all  lovers  of  Scott. 

Marsena,  and  Other  Stories  of  the  War  Time.    By  Harold 

Frederic.    16mo,  pp.  310.    New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons.    $1. 

This  collection  of  four  stories  by  Mr.  Frederic  is  pub- 
lished in  the  same  style  as  the  two  recent  volumes  by  Noah 
Brooks  and  Prof.  Bliss  Perry.  "  Marsena '"  and  its  companion 
pieces  are  excellent  reading,  artistic  and  in  the  best  sense  real- 
istic. They  reproduce  certain  phases  of  village  life  in  New 
York  State  during  the  Civil  War.  though  in  the  course  of  the 
first  story  Mr.  Frederic  takes  the  reader  to  an  extemporized 
army  hospital  just  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  Seven  Days'  bat- 
tles. To  a  considerable  extent  boy  life  figures  in  these  pages, 
and  the  reader  naturally  supposes  that  the  author  may  be 
drawing  upon  his  own  early  memories. 

Quaker  Idyls.  By  Sarali  M.  H.  Gardner.  32mo,  pp.  223. 
New  York  :    Henry  Holt  &  Co.    75  cents. 

These  eight  short  stories  have  all  the  quiet,  simple  grace 
and  dignity  which  the  title  of  the  collection  might  suggest, 
and  they  give  real  insight  into  some  customs  and  mental 
characteristics  of  the  Friends.  Perhaps  the  best  piece  is 
"  Some  Ante-Bellum  Letters  from  a  Quaker  Girl,"  who  finds 
Harvard  undergraduates  and  Boston  society  in  general  some- 
what disappointing  to  her  abolitionist  enthusiasm.  In 
"  Pamelia  Tewksbury's  Courtship  ■"  some  one  has  pointed  out 
a  strong  resemblance  to  one  of  Miss  Wilkins'  New  England 
stories. 

The  Thing  That  Hath  Been  ;  or,  A  Young  Man's  Mis- 
takes. By  Arthur  Herman  Gilkes.  12mo,  pp.  329. 
New  York  :     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  G  ilkes'  production  is  hardly  a  novel  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  It  reads  like  a  true  biographical  sketch,  the  central 
figure  being  a  young  Englishman  of  strong  character,  but  of 
unpleasant  appearance,  plebeian  blood  and  odd,  not  altogether 
attractive  habits.  During  most  of  the  story,  which  covers 
only  a  short  period,  he  is  a  mathematical  teacher  in  a  boys' 
school,  but  when  we  leave  him  he  has  obtained  a  position  as 
librarian,  having  lost  the  former  position  through  deflciencies 
in  creed  consent.  Some  phases  of  school  life  in  England  are 
clearly  pictured  by  this  book.  The  recital  is  an  exceedingly 
plain  one,  and  nothing  very  exciting  happens.  This  very  sim- 
plicity and  bari  enness  will  draw  some  readers,  and  the  strong 
moral  tone  will  attract  others. 

Not  for  Profit.  By  Fannie  E.  Newberry.  12mo,  pp.  287. 
Boston  :   A.  I.  Bradley  &  Co. 

This  is  a  story  of  boarding-house  life  in  Chicago  in  the  days 
of  the  Haymarkot  Square  riot.  Some  intere.sting  de.scriptions 
Connected  with  that  event  are  given  and  some  of  the  charac- 
ters are  more  or  less  closely  related  to  it  The  story  in  the 
main,  however,  is  not  a  tragi(!  omt.  It  \n  a  wholesome,  natnral 
tale  with  an  intercHting  group  of  people  and  strong  moral 
Unw  ;  a  safe  and  entertuiinmg  volume  for  the  family  cin^le  or 
the  young  people's  society. 

"  Wanted."    By  Mrs.  G.  R.  Aldon  (Pan.sy).     12mo,  pp.  ?42. 

Boston:    Lothrop  Publisliiug  Company.     .51.50. 

The  "  Pansy  "  books  have  for  loiitf  years  been  the  delight 
of  thousands  of  Am«*ri<'an  homcH.  While  vory  popular  Himijly 
as  storioH.  tlieir  )»(;aiiiiK  ui)on  n^ligiouH  and  domestic  prol)louiH 
has  irjcrfJiHcd  th(«ir  vhUhi  to  iimny  circlcH  of  rriulorH.  In  her 
lateMt  piihlication  Mrs.  Aldnn  otfers  Mointi  study  of  the  trials, 
th(»  duties,  true  i)lac(»  and  true  reward  of  the  Htoi»uiotiier. 

David's  Looin.  Hy  John  TratTord  Clo^K-  12ino,  pp.270. 
New  York  :  Lotitfmarm,  Green  <Sr  Co.     |l. 

'I'hJH story,  told  In  the  autohioirraphlciil  I'orni,  is  a  stirring 
arul  trtiKlc  tii()t  of  life  hi  th<i  KukIIsIi  vIIIuk*^  Koclululo  In  tho 
«wirly  jiart  of  Mils  fMutury.  Tim  <liurH<'terM  jirt»  larKi^ly  foin 
rnori  folk  aii«l  sptwik  In  tlni  (ilaln<tt  of  thnir  lo^lou  In  hoiuo 
wayH  MiIh  story  will  recull  the  ri«ud<M''H  liaproHNltiUM  from 
(Jr(><-k«itt'M  *"rini  ituhhirs." 


Narcissa  ;  or,  The  Road  to  Rome  and  in  Verona.  By 
Laura  E.  Richards.  12mo,  pp.  80.  Boston  :  Estes  & 
Lauriat.    50  cents. 

The  two  stories  in  this  little  book  are  of  nearly  equal 
length.  They  are  both  quiet,  idyllic  tales  of  homely  rural 
life  in  Maine  ;  love  stories  t.  Id  partly  in  dialect,  and  ending 
happily.  They  are  well-finished  bits  of  theii*  kind,  by  the 
author  of  '*  Captain  January,''  ''  Melody,"  etc. 


After  the  Manner  of  Men. 
ert  Apple  ton.  12mo, 
Publishing  Company. 


A  Novel  of  To-day.  By  Rob- 
pp.  406.  Boston :  Franklin 
SI. 


A  Modern  Magdalene.  By  Virna  Woods.  12mo,  pp.  346. 
Boston  :    Lee  &  Shepard.     |;1.25. 

The  Unbidden  Guest.  By  Ernest  William  Hornung. 
I2mo,  pp.  304.  New  York  :  Longman's.  Green  & 
Co.    $1. 

Her  Fair  Fame.  By  Edgar  Fawcett.  12mo,  pp.  220.  New 
York  :    Merrill  &  Baker.     $1. 

Truth.  A  Novel.  By  Louis  de  Villeneuve.  12mo,  pp. 
377.    New  York  ;    The  Gestefeld  Publishing  Co.    $1. 

Up  and  Down  the  Nile  ;  or,  Young  Adventurers  in 
Africa.  By  Oliver  Optic.  12mo,  pp.  365.  Boston  : 
Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.25. 


EDUCATION  AND   TEXT-BOOKS. 

How  Gertrude  Teaches  Her  Children.  By  Johann  Hein- 
rich  Pestalozzi.  Edited  by  Ebenezer  Cooke.  12mo, 
pp.  307.     Syracuse,  N.  Y.:    C.  W.  Bardeen.    $1.50. 

"  Wie  Gn-tiud  ihre  Kiider  Lehrt,"'  the  principal  educa- 
tional work  of  Pestalozzi,  was  published  in  1801.  The  transla- 
tion io  the  present  volume  has  been  made  by  English  edu- 
cators— Lucy  E.  Holland  and  Frances  C.  Turner— and  is  a 
literal  rende  ing,  "without  paraphrase  and  without  omis- 
sions.'' The  book  includes  also  a  translation  of  "  An  Account 
of  the  Method,"  a  report  which  Pestalozzi  made  to  a  certain 
educational  socitty  in  1800  Mr.  Cooke's  editorial  labor  has 
included  the  preparation  of  some  forty  pages  of  notes  and  an 
introduction  which  treats  briefly  of  the  great  educator's  life 
and  of  the  history  of  his  ideas  and  their  reception.  Mr.  Ox)ke 
complains  that  nearly  all  English  knowledge  regarding  the 
man  Pestaloz/.i  and  his  system  is  taken  at  second-hand  and  is 
in  too  many  cases  false  or  insufficient. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  Edited  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse.  Part  I. 
12mo,  pp  237.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     45  cents. 

The  present  movement  to  utilize  fairy  stories  in  the 
genuine  moral  education  of  children  is  Ux^kea  upon  with  some 
disfavor  by  many  pai-ents  and  ce«-taiu  people  of  literary 
prominence.  It  has,  ht)wever,  the  leadership  of  so  strong  ah 
educator  as  Professor  Felix  Adler,  and  a  host  of  less  eminent 
teachers  are  being  won  to  his  view.  In  the  present  little 
book,  which  is  printed  in  large,  open  type  suitable  for  child 
ish  eyes,  the  editor  has  retold  an  even  dozen  of  the  famous 
(Irimm's  Fairy  Tales,  freely  making  such  alteratu^us  and 
eliminations  as  seemed  to  her  tittim,'  in  order  to  make  theiu 
convey  W(jrthy  moral  lessons.  Caroline  S  King  httst  furnishtH.1 
a  number  of  pleasant,  simple  illustrations. 

Stories  from  Plato  and  Other  Classic  Writei-s.  By  Mary 
E.  Hurt.    12mo,  i)p.  272.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  50  cents. 

These  stories,  like  those  just  menti«>ned,  (hid  place  in  the 
"  Cla.ssics  for  Children  "  seri»*s     Hesivnl,  Hoii\er,  Ari».t. 
Ovid,    Catullus    anil    Pliny,   aliiiig    with    I'lato,    fiii 
twtMity- s»iven  It^sson.s.     Tlit*  author  has  usei!  '>■•-' 
children  fioin  si.x  to  twelvt^  yt^ars  oUl,  ami 
colltn-tiiin  is  siiitahle  as  a  primary   rt<ader       i 
aiitly    illustrattnl    and    r«>    each    Itvsson    are    ai)|>«>ii<i 
**  I  opics  fi»r  Discussion."     \Vi>r»lM  for  spelling  and  i'. 
notes  ur«>  also  ^ivttn. 

Fairy   Tales   for   Little   R«nuh«rs,       lly   Sarah   .1     Murko. 

12mo,  pp.  l.'W.    New  York  :    A.  Li»v»dl  &  i.\K  ^iO  ceutH, 

This  little  hiHik    has   the   purptMo  i>f   rurnt<«hlni;  MUppIe 
nietitarv    ri>aillnK    for  Ne«-«>nd     r«ui*1er    grndtw.     It     >^'Itt.i  ' t 
ailaptttd  ViMMloiisof  "  Little  Ked  UI(Iim<    tltKHl," 
"The  Three  lleitrs,"  "  Lit  I  le  Thuntl'      am'  "The  ^ 
llut  tt>  l>«t  rea«l  /(>  the  rhdill'eu,  Init  ^v  theiu 
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An  Introduction  to  French  Authors  :  Being  a  Reader  for 

Beginners.     By  Alphonse  N.  van  Daell.      12mo,  pp. 

251.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.     90  cents. 

Mr.  Van  Daell's  book,  designed  for  the  class-room,  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  parts  intended  to  be  studied  together. 
The  first  part  contains  short  prose  and  poetical  selections 
from  great  French  writers— mainly  modern— and  are  "  French 
in  feeling,"  while  the  second  gives  instruction  concerning  the 
geography,  history  and  government  of  France.  In  this  con- 
nection two  maps  are  furnished.  A  goodly  number  of  notes 
are  found  at  the  oottom  of  the  pages  and  a  vocabulary  occu- 
pies somewhat  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  volume. 

Colomba.  By  Prosper  Merimee.  Edited,  with  notes,  by 
A.  Guyot  Cameron,  Ph.D.  12mG,  pp.  242.  New 
York  :    Henry  Holt  &  Co.     60  cents. 

Colomba  is  the  "'history  and  epitome  of  Corsican  charac- 
teristics."' In  addition  to  the  text  Professor  Cameron  (of 
Yale  Sheffield  Scientific  School)  furnishes  some  thirty  pages 
of  notes,  a  carefully  compiled  list  of  Merimee's  works  and  an 
introduction,  biographical  and  critical.  An  interesting  por- 
trait of  the  famous  French  author  is  also  given. 

Longman's  German  Composition.  By  J.  Ulrich  Ransom, 
B.A.  12mo,  pp  164.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.     90  cents. 

Mr.  Ransom's  selections  range  from  simple  English  prose 
sentences  (though  not  the  very  simplest)  to  difficult  verse  ex- 
tracts from  Byron  and  Shelley.  Some  assistance  in  the  way 
of  notes  is  given  and  the  book  contains  a  vocabulary  of  fifty 
or  sixty  pages. 

History  of  German  Literature.  By  R.  W.  Moore.  Re- 
printed from  the  Bay  View  Magazine.  Hamilton, 
N.  Y. :     Colgate  University  Press. 

An  illustrated,  well  printed  sketch  which  might  be  of 
service  to  reading  clubs,  or  to  the  private  student  as  a  basis 
for  further  work.  It  begins  with  the  great  mediaeval  epics 
and  closes  with  Heyse  and  Keller,  but  more  than  half  the 
space  in  given  to  the  great  names  and  works  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Mr.  Moore  is  professor  of  German  and  French  in 
Colgate  University. 

The  Gate  to  the  Anabasis.    With  Colloquia   Notes  and 

Vocabulary.    By  Clarence  W.  Gleason,  A.M.    16mo, 

pp.  107.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    45  cents. 

Mr.  Gleason's  little  work  is  a  simplification  of  the  Greek 
text,  furnished  with  the  usual  auxiliary  apparatus,  including 
a  map.  It  ofifers  to  the  student  of  Greek,  help  similar  to  that 
furnished  the  Latin  student  by  Mr.  Collar's  "Gate  to  Caesar," 
published  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Cult  of  Aftklepios.  By  Alice  Walton,  Ph.D.  Cornell 
Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  No.  III.  Octavo,  pp. 
144.     Boston:   Ginn  &  Co.     $1.25. 

The  general  series  of  these  studies  from  the  shore  of 
Lake  Cayuga  is  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Pi-ofessor 
Benjamin  I.  Wheeler  and  his  classical  allies.  Doctor  Walton 
does  not  claim  to  furnish  Greek  scholarship  with  much  new 
material,  but  she  has  attempted  a  methodical  "general  de- 
scriptive treatment  of  the  [AsklepiosJ  cult  as  a  whole,"  Sev- 
eral copious  indexes  increase  the  utility  of  the  work. 

The  Persaeof  iEschylus.  By  Rev.  F.  S.  Ramsbotham, 
M.A,  16mo.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
50  cents. 

About  twenty-five  pages  of  Greek  text  present  the  stu- 
dent with  HCAiucH  selected  from  the  drama,  and  about  equal 
space  is  given  to  annotation,  mainly  philological.  Messrs. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  are  publishing  a  .series  of  such 
"  Scenes  from  Greek  Flays." 

Human  Physiology.  By  John  Thornton,  M.A.  12mo, 
pp.  480.  New  York  :  I^ongmans,  Green  &  Co. 
«1.50. 

Mr.  Thornton's  text-book  finds  place  among  the  pu])li.sli- 
ern'  "Advanced  Science  Manuals."  Its  numbered  ijaragraphs 
are  printed  in  two  sizes  of  typf;,  and  the  text  is  uid(!d  by  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  iIluHtrati(»nH,  a  numl>er  of  thcun 
r^dored.  'I'Jie  author  treats  Ins  subject  in  eigiiteen  chHT)ters, 
beginning  with  histology,  and  devoting  f;hapters  to  "  Blood," 
the  "  I..ymnhatic  System,"  "Animal  Heat,"  "The  Larynx 
and  Voice,'  fiU;.,  etc..  and  dosing  with  special  study  of  the 
eye  and  the  ear  and  their  func,t,ions. 


Graded  Lessons  in  Number.  In  two  parts.  Part  I,  First 
Steps  in  Arithmetic  :  Part  II,  Grammar  School  Arith- 
metic. By  William  M.  Peck,  A.M.  12mo,  pp.  13(;-'304. 
New  York  :     A.  Lovell  &  Co.    40  cents  ;  75  cents. 

One  important  feature  of  Mr.  Peck's  course  is  the  com- 
bination in  each  lesson  of  mental  and  written  work.  The 
author  has  aimed  to  be  of  special  service  to  children  who  are 
forced  to  leave  school  early  in  life. 

Practical  Lessons  in  Fractions  by  the  Inductive  Method. 

By  Florence  N.  Sloane.     12mo,  pp.  118.     Boston  :    D. 

C.  Heath  &  Co.    40  cents. 

The  method  here  i)re.sented  has  been  used  by  the  author 
for  four  years  in  practical  work  in  the  primary  school  room. 
The  children  are  taught  objectively  by  means  of  circular  pa- 
per disks,  divided  by  marks  into  various  fractional  portions^ 
which  are  cut  out  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

Elements  of  Music.  By  T.  H.  Bertenshaw,  B.A.  12mo, 
pp.  92.  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  35 
cents. 

This  little  volume  is  Part  I  of  "  Longmans'  Music  Course." 
It  contains  twenty-two  chapters  of  instruction,  with  appended 
exercises  for  the  pupil,  covering  the  ground  from  an  explana- 
tion of  the  clefs  to  "Transposition,"  "  Grace  Notes  "  and 
"  Musical  Terms."    Visual  illustration  is  freely  supplied. 


By  Alex.  Everett  Frye.     Quarto, 
Ginn  &  Co.     75  cents. 


Primary  Geography. 

pp.  134.     Boston  : 

One  does  not  see  how  the  little  folks  can  fail  to  be  de- 
lighted with  geographical  lore  as  here  presented.  The  subject 
matter  seems  well  chosen  and  the  language  frequently  in 
story  form-^seems  well  adapted  for  beginners.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  space  is  occupied  with  the  best  maps  and  illustra- 
tions we  remember  to  have  noticed  in  a  primary  text-book, 
and  the  typography  and  binding  are  excellent.  Distinct 
editions  have  been  prepared  for  the  separate  States. 


SCIENCE,    TECHNOLOGY   AND    HYGIENE. 

The  Special  Kinesiology  of  Educational  Gymnastics.  By 
the  Baron  Nils  Posse,  M.G.  Octavo,  pp.  380.  Boston  : 
Lee  &  Shepard.    $3. 

Under  the  above  new  title  Baron  Posse,  of  Posse  Gym- 
nasium, Boston,  sends  out  a  rewritten  and  elaborated  third 
edition  of  his  "  Swedish  System  of  Educational  Gymnastics." 
The  work  is  divided  into  Part  I,  upon  "  General  Gymnastic 
Theories,"  Part  II,  the  body  of  the  book,  which  gives  a  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  movements  of  the  Swedish  system  (an 
analytic  chart  of  which  accompanies  the  volume),  and  an  ap- 
pendix containing  an  index  to  the  nomenclature,  twenty-five 
tables  of  exercises,  "memoranda  of  the  muscular  activity  in 
the  principal  movements  of  the  human  body,"  and  other  use- 
ful material.  Baron  Posse  is  an  eminent  and  enthusiastic 
authority  in  the  field  of  rational,  educational  gymnastics,  "as 
a  liberal  art,  as  a  cosmopolitan  science  and  as  a  universal 
ruth."  His  book  is  a  systematic,  scientific  treatise  on  an 
important  subject  and  seems  to  be  a  most  intelligent  and  use- 
ful contribution  to  its  department.  Any  one  desiring  knowl- 
edge of  the  Swedish  system  for  hygienic  or  educational  pur- 
poses will  do  well  to  examine  the  work.  It  is  well  bound  and 
printed  and  is  furnished  with  nearly  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five explanatory  illustrations. 

A  Dictionary  of  Electrical  Words,  Terms  and  Phrases. 
By  Edwin  J.  Houston,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Third  edition, 
enlarged.  Octavo,  pp.  669.  New  York  :  W.  J.  John- 
ston Company.     $5. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  electrical  knowledge  in  recent 
years  has  made  necessary  new  exertions  in  lexicography  as 
well  as  in  other  fields.  Dr.  Houston's  dictionary  has  reached 
a  third  edition  since  1889.  The  present  edition  contains  some 
20  per  cent,  more  matter  (in  the  form  of  an  appendix)  than  its 
immediate  predecessor,  and  is,  in  some  respects,  rather  an 
encyclopedia  of  el(!ctricity  than  a  mere  dictionary.  It  is  well 
up-to-date,  including,  for'instance.  the  results  of  the  World's 
Fair  International  Elo(;trical  Congress,  in  the  matter  of  scien- 
tific nomenclatures.  The  laboratory  note  book  and  the  catalogue 
of  the  wareroom  as  well  as  the  periodical  and  the  library  have 
contributed  their  share  of  the  terms  and  phrases  explained 
and  have  helped  to  niake  the  w<;i'k  more  complete  than  is 

Sossible  for  the  ordinary  g(>noral  dictionary.  Mr.  Houston 
of»s  not  limit  liiniscjlf  to  accurate  technical  definition,  but 
adds  a  i)lain.  x)oi)ular  exposition  of  the  i)rincipleH  of  cdectrical 
sci(inc(i  ui)on  wldch  th()  definitions  are  founded.  Tlie  needs 
not  only  of  technicians  and  sjxicial  students,  but  of  the  general 
public  liavii  l)een  considered.  An  elaborate}  systein  of  <^roH8 
references  and  nearly  six  hundreid  illustrations  and  diaKranis 
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increase  the  practical  utility  of  the  book.  Binding  and  paper 
are  excellent,  and  the  typography  has  been  executed  with 
reference  to  the  uses  of  the  volume. 

Matter,  Ether  and  Motion  :  The  Factors  and  Relations  of 
Physical  Science.  By  A.  E.  Dolbear,  Ph.D.  Revised 
Edition.   Octavo,  pp.  417.   Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.   $2. 

In  sending  out  a  new  edition  of  his  work,  Professor  Dol- 
bear  has  added  chapters  upon  "Properties  of  Matter  as  Modes 
of  Motion,"  "Implications  of  Physical  Phenomena"  and 
"Relations  Between  Physical  and  Psychical  Phenomena.'''' 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  last  two  discussions,  which 
Dr.  Dolbear  treats  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  with 
some  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  views  as  given  in  "Cock  Lane 
and  Common  Sense."  Professor  Dolbear''s  treatise  is  intended 
to  explain  popularly,  yet  scientifically,  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  modern  physics.  It  seems  well  up-to  date,  clearly 
written,  successful  in  its  attempt  to  present  the  "mechanical 
principles  that  iinderlie  the  phenomena  in  each  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  science,  in  a  I'eadable  form  and  in  an  un- 
technical  manner." 

Micro-Organisms  in  Water  :  Their  Significance,  Identifi- 
cation and  Removal.  By  Percy  Frankland,  Ph.D., 
and  Mrs.  Percy  Frankland.  Octavo,  pp.  543.  New 
York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $5. 

This  is  an  elaborate  but  lucid  monograph,  designed  for  the 
"  student  and  investigator  as  well  as  .  .  .  those  who,  like  engi- 
neers and  medical  officers  of  health,  are  practically  concerned 
with  the  hygienic  aspects  of  water  supply."  It  shows  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  most  recent  methods  and  results  of  French, 
German  and  English  investigation  in  hydro-bacteriology,  and 
includes  a  chapter  upon  "Action  of  Light  on  Micro-Organ- 
isms." An  appendix  contains  tabular  descriptions  of  more 
than  two  hundred  micro-organisms  so  farfoiand  in  water,  and 
two  plates  give  representations  of  a  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  troublesome  creatures. 

Electricity  100  Years  Ago  and  To-Day.    By  Edwin  J. 

Houston,  Ph  D.     12mo,  pp.  199.     New  York  :    The 

W.  J.  Johnston  Co.    $1. 

Mr.  Houston  has  had  at  his  disposal  the  library  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  which  is  particularly  rich  in  the  scientific 
publications  of  the  last  century.  His  researches  have  re- 
sulted in  some  interesting  data— e.  g.,  the  fact  that  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  was  not  the  first  man  to  discover  the  arc 
light.  Mr.  Houston's  slight  sketch  is  furnished  with  many 
notes  and  with  extracts  from  original  documents.  It  bears 
the  impress  of  first-hand  and  important  investigation  into 
the  history  of  advance  in  electrical  knowledge. 

Electricity  Up  to  Date  for  Light,  Power  and  Traction. 

By  John  B.  Verity.     Paper,    12mo,  pp.   238.     New 

York  :    Frederick  Warne  &  Co.     75  cents. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  an  excellent  practical  work 
by  a  prominent  London  electrician  In  last  year's  edition 
Mr.  Verity  introduced  a  chapter  upon  Electro-therapeutics, 
which  subject  h  ■  deems  of  large  importance.  He  now  adds 
some  twenty  pages  upon  "Electric  Cooking  and  Heating: ;"  in 
this  as  in  other  respects  proving  worthy  of  the  phrase  in  his 
title  "up-to-date." 

How  to  Build  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery.    By  Edward 

Trevert.    Octavo,    pp.    339.     Lynn,    Mass.     Bubier 

Publishing  Company.     $2.50. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  give  practical  direc- 
tions for  building  small  dynamos  and  motors,  and  those  direc- 
tions are  accompanied  with  working  drawings."  Mr.  Trevort 
does  not  wish  his  work  to  be  considered  technical,  and  he  in- 
troduces theory  only  in  a  general  way.    Nearly  one  hundred 


pages  are  given  to  description  of  types  of  commercial  dyna- 
mos, of  American  make.  A  chapter  upon  "  Management  of 
Dynamos  and  Motors,"  and  directions  for  armature  and  field 
magnet  winding  are  included.  Mr.  Trevert  seems  to  present 
things  lucidly,  and  the  typography  and  illustrations  of  the 
book  are  creditable. 

Our  Notions  of  Number  and  Space.    By  Herbert  Nichols, 

Ph.D.    12mo,  pp.  201.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.10. 

Doctor  Nichols'  monograph  tabulates,  analyzes  and  pre- 
sents a  study  of  the  results  of  a  series  of  extended  experiments 
in  phvsiological  psychology.  The  apparatus  employed  was 
exceedingly  simple,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  various 
arrangements  of  pins  which  were  pressed  systematically 
upon  several  portions  of  the  body.  Doctor  Nichols'  general 
thesis,  expanded  into  more  than  one  hundred  items  after  an 
examination  of  the  statistics  of  his  experiments,  is  this  :  "  Our 
brain  habits,  with  the  modes  of  thought  and  of  judgment  de- 
pendent thereon,  are  morphological  reswltants  of  definite 
past  experience  ;  our  experience  and  those  of  our  ancestors." 

The  Family  Pocket  Homoeopathist.    A  Concise  Manual  of 

Homoeopathic  Practice  for  Families  and  Travelers. 

By  D.  A.  Baldwin,  M.D.    32mo,  pp.  148.    Rochester  : 

E.  Darrow  &  Co.    50  cents. 

The  third  edition  of  a  well  indexed  little  treatise  givimg 
plain  directions  for  homoeopathic  ti-eatment  of  "the  many 
oommon  ailments  which  may  be  easily  recognized  and  safely 
treated  by  any  intelligent  person."  It  covers  a  useful  field  and 
is  apparently  reliable. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Book  of  the  Fair.  By  Hubert  Hewe  Bancroft. 
Complete  in  25  parts.  Parts  X  to  XIV.  Chicago  : 
The  Bancroft  Company.    $1  each  part. 

Since  the  destruction  of  several  of  the  imjjortant  build- 
ings of  the  late  World's  Fair  one  realizes  still  more  distinctly 
that  the  great  achievement  is  in  its  local  and  organic  unity 
forever  a  thing  of  the  past.  Jt  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  note 
that  the  large  and  laudable  enterprise  of  Mr.  Hubert  Howe 
Bancroft^  is  pushing  on  toward  a  successful  completion  his 
now  familiar  "  Book  of  the  Pair."  The  half-way  point  has 
now  been  passed.  Opening  Part  X  we  find  Mr  Bancroft  ex- 
plaining tne  exhibits  of  "Agricultural  Hall."  From  that 
point  the  reader  is  conducted,  in  the  successive  parts,  through 
the  subjects  "Electricity,"  "Horticulture  and  Forestry," 
"Mines,  Mining  and  Metallurgy,"  "Fisheries  and  Piscicul- 
ture," and  "Transportation"  in  the  midst  of  which  topic 
Part  XIV  closes.  Mr.  Bancroft's  language  at  any  random 
opening  of  the  pages  gives  evidence  of  his  careful  selection  of 
the  materials  for  his  record  and  of  his  fair  and  judicious 
presentation  of  them.  The  illustrations,  as  in  previously 
noticed  Parts,  include  portraits,  single  exhibits,  curious  de- 
tails here  and  there,  general  views  of  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior of  buildings,  of  portions  of  the  grounds,  etc.,  etc.  There 
seems  to  be  no  element  of  the  work,  medianical  or  mental, 
which  lags  behind  the  general  excellent  standard. 

The  Boy's  Own  Guide  to  Fishing,  Tackle- Making  and 
Fisli-Breeding.  By  John  Harrington  Keeue.  12mo, 
pp.  200.     Boston  :   Lee  &  Shepard.     $1.50. 

The  cover  and  the  contents  of  this  little  treatise  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  numerous  boyish  hearts  Mr.  Keene,  now  of  the 
Empire  State,  is  a  practical  fisherman  from  boyhcHHl  and  his 
ancestors  for  several  generations  have  been  "  watermen  and 
fishermen  on  the  English  Thames."  His  chapters  are  grouped 
under  the  headings  "Spruig,"  ••Siuniner,"  "Autumn  "  ami 
•'  Winter."  He  writes  in  a  plain,  straightti>rward  style,  using 
only  such  technical  expressions  as  a  bright  lail  can  easily 
comprehend.  A  number  of  explanatory  illustrations  are 
given. 
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American  Amateur  Photographer.— New  York.     August. 

A  Camera  Trip  in  Great  Britain.     Catherine  Weed  Barnes. 
Beginners''  Column.— X.     Transparencies.    John  Clarke. 
In  the  Far  Southwest.    M.  Y.  Beach. 

American  Catholic   Quarterly  Review. — Philadelphia.    July. 

Dom  Gasquet  as  a  Historian.    A.  M.  Grange. 

Ancient  Keltic  Literature.    T.  J.  Shahan. 

Latest  Phases  of  Pantheistic  Evolution.    John  J.  Ming. 

Religious  Persecution.    A.  F.  Marshal. 

Growth  and  Spirit  of  Modern  Psychology.    E .  A.  Pace. 

Indian  Bibliographies.    Richard  R.  Elliott. 

Higher  Criticism  and  the  Bible.    Charles  P.  Grannan. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans  and  the   New  Womanhood.    Isabel  M. 

O'Reilly. 
Petrarch  and  the  Carthusians. 

The  Scriptures  in  Early  Christian  Art.    Robert  Seton. 
Give  Us  a  Terminology.    William  Poland. 

American   Journal   of  Politics. — New  York.    August. 

The  Abolition  of  Pauperism.    Edward  Everett  Hale. 
The  Limits  of  Party  Obligation.    Henry  Budd. 
The  Insane  and  Hospitals  for  Their  Care.    Eliot  Gorton. 
The  Place  of  the  Labor  Leader.     W.  L.  Sheldon. 
Civics  in  Public  Schools.    Views  of  Prominent  Educators. 
Pullman  and  Its  Lessons.    T.  B.  Grant. 

Military  Instruction  in  Schools,  Colleges  and  Churches.    A. 
H,  Love. 

American    Monthly. — Washington.    August. 

Lafayette  in  America. 

Ethan  Allen.    E.  J.  Russell. 

The  Huguenot  in  the  Revolution. 

Currency  Notes  as  Teachers  of  History.    R.  S.  Hatcher. 

The  Rise  of  Our  Republic.    Mary  S.  Lockwood. 

American   Naturalist. — Philadelphia.    August. 

Origin  af  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton.    J.  S.  Kingsley. 
Variation  of  North  American  Fishes     W.  J.  Moenkhaus. 
Neo-Lamarckism  and  Neo-Darwinism.    L.  H.  Bailey. 
Ornithophilous  Pollination.    Joseph  L. -Hancock. 

The  Arena.— Boston.    August. 

The  Value  of  Hypnotism  in  Surgery-    James  R.  Cocke. 
The  Present  Conflict  for  a  Larger  Life.     M.  J.  Savage. 
Prenatal  Influence.    Sydney  B.  Elliot. 
Money  in  Politics.    John  Davis. 

The  Land  Question  and  the  Single  Tax.    S.  B.  Ritrgen. 
Male  and  Female  Attire  in  Various  Nations.    Ellen  B.  Diet- 
rick. 
Occult  Science  in  Thibet.— II.    Heinrich  Hensoldt. 
Insurance  and  the  Nation.     Solomon  Schindler. 
Aerial  Navigation.     Clara  B.  Moore. 
A  Remarkah)le  Psychic  Experience.     S.  K.  Fowler. 
Criminals  and  Prisons.    Thomas  E.  Will. 

Art  Amateur,— New  York.     August. 

The  National  Gallerv,  London  —IV.     Theodore  Child. 

Flower  Painting  in  Oil.— IX.    Patty  Thum. 

Reminiscences  of  Mr.  Edward  Moran. 

Notes  from  an  Ocean  Studio.    Theodore  R.  Davis. 

The  Painting  of  Fish.— IV.    C.  E.  Biady. 

Talks  About  EmVjroidery.     L.  B.  Wilson. 

Art  Interchange.— New  York.  *August. 

Posing  in  Photography.     Charles  H.  Davis. 
F.  Hoj^kiii.son  Smitfi  f)n  Out- Door  Sketching. 
Vacation  Kamb](;s.— ill.    The  Northern  Arcadia. 
Drawn-Work  ^lll.    Jennie  C.  Miller. 

Atalanta.— London.     Augu.st. 

A  Vision  of  Fair  Women.     Mrs.  Orpen. 
Industrial  Art :  Pottery.    Kineton  Parkos. 
The  Huraorouft  Novel.    Dr.  A.  H.  Japp. 

Atlantic   Monthly. — Boston.     August. 

August  BirdK  in  (,'ape  liicton.     Frank  Br*lles. 

Lett<!rH  of  Sidney  Lanier.— II.     W   li.  Thayer. 

ProfeHsional  Horwjrnen.     Hurry  C.  Merwiri. 

Church  Communion  Tokens.     Alice  M.  Karlo. 

Cardinal  [..avigeries  Work  in  North  Africa.    William  Sharp. 


Some  Evils  of  Our  Consular  Service.    Albert  H.  Washburn. 
The  College  Graduate  and  Public  Life.    Theodore  Roasevelt. 

Bankers'  Magazine. — London.     August. 

The  Operations  of  the  Mint. 
Political  Economy  and  Bimetallists. 
Australasian  Bank  Depo-its. 
The  Chicago  Object  Lesson. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. — London.     August. 

The  Cavalry  Arm  of  the  British  Service. 
"  Ancestor-ridden."  A  Play  in  One  Act. 
CharLes  Edward  the  Pretender   at   Bar-le-Duc.    Henry  W. 

Wolff. 
One  of  a  Remarkable  Family  :  General  R.  Maclagan.    Major 

W.  Broadfoot. 
The  End  of  the  Story  :  Unpublished  Papers  of  General  Sir 

R.  Church.    E.  M.  Church. 
A  Lucky  Day  in  a  Deer-Forest,     G.  W.  Hartley. 
The  Looker-on. 

Blue  and  Gray.— Philadelphia.    August. 

Winchester,  Virginia.     Leila  Mechlin. 

With  Buchanan  on  the  Tennessee.     D.  B.  Conrad. 

Adventures  of  an  American  Navy  Officer  Abroad. — II. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.     July  15. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Labor. 
The  French  Sugar  Duties. 

Proposed  Establishment  of  a  Department  of  Commerce  in  the 
United  States. 

Borderland.— (Quarterly).    London.    July. 

Some  Experiences  with  American  Mediums. 
St.  Teresa  de  Jesus  de  Avila. 
The  Sources  of  Messages.    Miss  X. 
Some  Experiments  in  Clairvoyance. 
Spirit  Photography. 
Haunted  Houses  of  To-day. 
Premonitions  of  Death  and  Disaster. 
The  Spectre  Dog  of  Peel  Castle. 

Calcutta  Review. — (Quarterly).    London.    July, 

The  Buchanan  Records.    H.  Beveridge. 

"The  Unknown  Eros,"  by  Coventiy  Patmore.     H.  F.  T.  Mae- 

guire. 
Songs  of  the  Indian  Street. 

The  German  Code  of  Judicial  Organization.  H.  A.  D,  Phillips. 
Bombay  Domestic  Annals. 

W.  R.  Morfiirs  "  Poland."    Maj.-Gen.  F.  H.  Tyrrell. 
The  Original  Inhabitants  of  India. 

Coinage  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  of  India.     C.  J.  Rodgers. 
The  Edinburgh  Academy  in  India.     C.  W.  Hope. 
Hooghly  Pat^t  and  Present.     Shumbhoo  Chundi'a  Dey. 
Pratapgad  Fort,  and  the  Mahratta  Version  of  the  Death  of 

Afzal  Khan  by  Shivaji. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Toronto. 

July. 

The  Supernatural  in  Macbeth.    Walter  Townsend. 
Artificial  Reproduction  of  Monstrosities.     G.  A.  Stockwell. 
Three  Years  Among  the  Eskimos.— II,    J.  W.  Tyrrell. 
Papineau  and  His  Home.     Thomas  P.  Gorman. 
The  Beautiful  Bahamas,     Donald  Macinnes. 
Out-Door  Sports  in  Australia.    J.  L.  Payne. 
In  Northwestern  Wilds.— IV.    William  Ogilvie. 

August. 

The  Missing  Link  in  the  Hypothesis  of  Evolution.    David 

Mills. 
McMaster  University.     E.  P.  Wells. 
The  Physical  Basis  of  Knowledge.    John  Ferguson. 
Canadian  Democracy  and  Sotnalism.    John  A.  Cooper. 
Four  Famous  Cathedrals.    Thomas  E.  Champion. 
Lake  St.  John  and  the  Saguonay.    E.  T.  D.  Chambers. 
Sliver  Wedding  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan.    Charles  T.  Long. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.— London.      August. 

At  th(i  Sign  of  "  The  Golden  Pills  "  :  Pawnbrokiug  Myuteries. 
Animals  us  Bargain- Makers.     A.  H.  Japp. 
The  Tower  Bridge.     Henry  Frith. 
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Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.— London.    August. 

An  Old  Public  Favorite.    Mrs.  German  Reed. 

Cape  Colony  as  a  Field  for  Emigrants  :  A  Chat  with  Sir  Henry 

B.  Loch. 
Tales  of  a  Unique  Business :  A  Chat  witB  A.  E.  Jamrach. 

Cassier's  Magazine. — New  York.     August. 

The  Ferryboat  of  To-day.    Edwin  A.  Stevens. 
Modern  Light-House  Service  — I.    Edward  P.  Adams. 
First  Stationary  Steam  Engines  in  America.    F.  R.  Hutton 
The  Earliest  Iron-Clad.    R.  H.  Thurston. 
Refrigeration  from  Central  Stations.    Wilberforce  Smith. 
The  First  Steam  Screw  Propeller  Boats.    Francis  B.  Stevens. 
Henry  Morton.     Coleman  Sellers. 

Ideal  Preparatory  School  for  Engineering  Students.  W. 
Kent. 

Catholic  W^orld.— New  York.    August. 

My  Struggle  Toward  the  Light.    Henry  Austin  Adams. 

In  a  City  of  the  Clouds  :  Arequipa,  Peru.     F.  M.  Edselas. 

Madame  de  Savigne  as  a  Woman  and  Mother.  Agnes  S. 
Bailey. 

Glimpses  of  Life  in  an  Anglican  Seminary. — IV.  C  A.  Wal- 
worth, 

The  Primeval  World.    William  Seton. 

A  Mission  to  Coxey's  Army.    Joseph  V.  Tracy. 

Eucharistic  Congresses.    Camillus  P.  Maes. 

Attack  on  Catholic  Charities  in  New  York. 

Century    Magazine. — New  York.    August. 

Washington  as  a  Spectacle.    F.  Marion  Crawford. 

Across  Asia  on  a  Bicycle. — IV.    T.   G.  Allen,  W.  L.  Sachtle- 

ben. 
Walking  as  a  Pastime.    Eugene  L.  Richards. 
The  Coleman  Collection  of  Antique  Glass.    Russell  Sturgis. 
Poe  in  the  South.    George  E.  Woodberry. 
Dr.  Morton's  Discovery  of   Anesthesia.    E.  L.  Snell. 
Old  Dutch  Masters.    Quinten  Massys  (U60(?)-153(.)).    T.  Cole. 
Right  and  Expediency  of  Woman  Suffrage.    George  F.  Hoar. 
Wrongs  and  Perils  of  Woman  Suffrage.    J.  M.  Buckley. 
Conversation  in  France.    Th.  Bentzon. 

Chambers's  Journal.— Edinburgh.     August. 

The  Indian-River  Country,  Florida. 

Dunkery  Beacon. 

Morwenstow,  Cornwall,  and  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker. 

The  Chautauquan. — Meadville,  Pa.     August. 

Out  of  Doors  with  the  Artists.    Charles  M.  Fairbanks. 

George  Meredith's  Novels.    Emily  F.  Wheeler. 

A  Nation  of  Liars.    Isaac  T.  Headland. 

The  Cost  of  Glory.    Arvede  Barine. 

The  Poetry  of  Ancient  Egypt.    F.  ( '.  H.  Wendel. 

Handwriting  and  Character.     W.  Preyer. 

The  Minute  Man  on  the  Frontier.     W.  G.  Puddefoot. 

President  Sadi  Carnot.     M.  Henri  Minaud. 

English  Mines  and  Miners.    S.  P.  Cadraan. 

The  Care  of  Birds.    Dora  M.  Morroll. 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad.— Philadelphia.    August. 

A  Church  Problem  in  Syria.    F.  E.  Hosklns. 
Status  of  the  Foreigner  in  Korea.     D.  J.  Gifford. 

Church  Quarterly   Review. — London.     July. 

Inspiration  and  History. 

The  Proposed  Episcopate  for  Spani.sh  Protestants. 
Our  Social  Outlook  :    Benjamin  Kidd's  "Social  Evolution." 
Chinese  Central  Asia. 
The  Gelasian  Sacramentary. 
Sanday's  Bampton  Lectures  on  Inspiration. 
Hort's  Hulsejin  Lectures  on  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life. 
The  Ori{^in  of  the  Gallican  Church. 

University  Extension  in  Oxford  and  the  Non  Collegiate  Sys- 
tem. 
Mfcditoval  Preaching  in  Italy  :    Fifteenth  Century. 

Contemporary  Revie\v.--L(>n(lon.    August. 

8ir  Wiliiam  Harcourt's  Budget.     Lord  Farrar. 

The  Wit<rh  of  lOiidor  and  I'roftvsser  Huxley.     Andrew  Lang. 

Why  Not  Municipal  I'uwnshopH  y     ItolKU't  Donald. 

The    Fiidtn-ation   of  tho    KngliMli  Speaking    l*(M)ple  :     A   Talk 

with  tlni  Right  Hon.  Sir  (hiorgo  (Jroy.    JameH  Milne. 
An  Alpinn  .lournal.     W.  M.  (-'onvvay. 
Tho  Ai-t,  of  th<i  Novf^liHt.     Anmlia  R.  I'M  wards. 
TIhi  llofuo  or  tho  Marrark  for  thn  Childron  of  the  Stat«v    Mrw, 

iJarimtt. 
Th<i  I'oUcy  of  liahor.     Cloni  Fidwiirds. 
Int«tllif(-tuul  lilherty  and  (/'ontoniporary  ('uthoUirlHni. 

CornhiU  Maifazlne.— London.     Aut(n«it. 

OliiuMiH    of    MoMiory  ;  with    Honu^      UotliM^tloiiH.      Contlnutnl. 

•laiiidN  f'ayn. 
Hcmw^ry. 
Hunk  of  Knulaiid  Notim. 


The    Cosmopolitan.— New  York.    August. 

Marie  Antoinette  in  Petit  Trianon.    Germain  Bapst. 
Coaching  Trips  Out  of  London.    William  H.  Rideing. 
A  Summer  Tour  in  Alaska.    Lucy  M.  Washburn. 
Outflanking  Two  Emperors.    Murat  Halstead. 
The  English  Napoleon.    J.  Howe  Adams. 
The  Travels  of  a  Relic.    LeCocq  de  Lautreppe. 
Letters  of  an  Altrurian  Traveller.   W.  D.  Howells. 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine.— New    York.    August. 

In  and  About  a  Lumber  Camp.    Sara  R.  Mclsaac. 
How  to  Read  and  Write  in  Cipher.    J.  Carter  Beard. 
The  Hower  Garden  in  August. 

The  Dial.— Chicago. 

July  16. 

English  in  a  French  University. 

English  in  the  University  of  California.    John  J.  Halsey. 

August  1. 

A  Year  of  Continental  Literature. 

Deaths  of  a  Month. 

English  at  Amherst  College.    John  F.  Genung. 

Dublin  Review.— (Quarterly.)    London.    July. 

William  George  Ward.     William  Wilberforce. 

Textual  Criticism  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Rev.  H. 

Lucas. 
Rings.    Miss  Florence  Peacock. 

The  Higher  Criticism  and  Archaeology.    Canon  Hewlett. 
The  Vivisection  <  'ontroversy.    Rev.  Robert  F.  Clarke. 
The  Pre-Reformation  Bible.    Rev.  F.  A.  Gasquet. 

Economic  Review.— (Quarterly.)    London.    July. 

The  Co-Partnership  of  Labor.     Henry  Vivian  and  Aneurin 

Williams. 
Tricks  with  Textiles. 

Two  Dialogues  with  Socialism.    J.  M.  Ludlow. 
Wage-Earners  in  Western  Queensland. 
The  Church  and  Her  Elementary  Schools.    Rev.  George  W. 

Gent. 
Co-operative  Credit. 
Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.    Alice  Law. 

Edinburgh    Review. — (Quarterly.)     London.    July. 

Lives  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dean  Stanley. 

Old  Dorset. 

Memoirs  of  an  Internuncio :  Mgr.  de  Salamon. 

The  Verdict  of  the  Monuments. 

Mrs.  Humphry;  Ward's  "  Marcella." 

Death  in  Classical  Antiqviity. 

Secret  Negotiations  of  Marlborough  and  Berwick. 

Bomney's  Story  of  Our  Planet. 

The  Arabian  Horse. 

The  Letters  of  Harriet,  Countess  Granville. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Masses. 

Engineering  Magazine. — New  York.    Auijrust. 

Our  Enormous  Annual  Lo.ss  by  Fire.    Edward  Atkinson. 
The  Battle-Ship  as  a  Fighting  Machine,    George  W.  Melville. 
Colorado's  New  Gold  Camps.     Arthur  Lakes. 
The  Early  Life  of  Great  Inventors.     Leicester  Allen. 
The  Prevailing  Jealousy  of  Wealth.     W.  N.  Bhick. 
Chicago  Drainage- Channel  and  Waterway.     G.  P.  Brown. 
Electricity  Direct  from  Coal.     William  Ostwald. 
Electric  Welding  and  Metal- Working.     Hermann  Lemp. 
Beginnings  and  Future  of  the  Arc  Lamp.     S.  M.  Hamill. 
Theatre-Building    for   American    Theatres.  —  I.      Dankmar 
Adler. 

English  Illustrated  Magaiine.— Loudon.     August. 

How  the  "Cabby"  Lives.    W.  Wembley. 

Professor  Black ie. 

Life  on  Board  a  TorpedoC'atcher.     Fi'ed  T.  Jane. 

Fortnigjitly  Review.  — Li>ndon.     August. 

The  Boer  Question.     H.  H.  Johnston. 

A  Visit  to T'orea.     A    H.  Savage  Laudor. 

Hanilt^t  and  Hon  Qui.xotr.     Ivan  Toiirgi'^nioff. 

A  W»H'k  on  a  Labt>r  Sotth'mont.     John  Law. 

Bookbinding:  Its  Proct«sst«  and  Ideal.    T.  J,  Coltden  Sandt>r- 

son. 
Oovrrnniont  Lif«»  Insurance     .Sir  Juliu.s  Votfel. 
Tlu^  Ooltl  Statulard      Itiooks  .Xduuis. 
The  .\nuMiciin  .Sportswoman      Mis.s  It^irnoy 
Side  liiylit.s  on  the  .Sec.nnl  Kuiplie      W    Graham. 
Where  to  .Sp.Mul  a  Holiday      l.atly  Jeuui'.  and  (Mhoni. 

I'lie    Furuin.     Nt)W   York.     AUtflWl 

Principles  Involved  in  the  UtM'ent  Strtko      D.  McG    Mi^ui* 
I'liiilrtlinient  of  AnarchlHtH  and  ( itlierx.     l|iMir>   ll«>U 
Crliiilnal    I  leifrudatlou  i>f    Now    York   i'Ut«en«hi|>.    J\>hit    II, 
lioavitl. 
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Increase  of  Crime,  and  Positivist  Criminology.   Henry  C.  Lea. 

Legalized  Plunder  of  Railroad  Properties :  The  Kemedy.  I. 
L.  Rice. 

Productive  Conditions  of  American  Literature.  Hamlin  Gar- 
land. 

How  the  Bills  of  Socialism  Will  Be  Paid.    Sylvester  Baxter. 

The  New  Psychology  as  a  Basis  of  Education.  G.  Stanley 
Hall. 

Methods  of  Laboratory  Mind-Study.    E.  W.  Scripture. 

Englishmen  :  How  They  Spend  Their  Money.    Price  Collier. 

The  Pay  of  Preachers.    H.  K.  Carroll. 

Frank   Leslie's   Monthly. — New  York.     August. 

Road-Coaching  in  America.    Martha  M.  Williams. 
Silver.    R.  W.  Sloan. 

Closing  Scenes  of  the  French  Revolution.    M.  J.  Jordan. 
Jules  Cheret  and  His  Parisian  Posters.    Robert  H.  Sherard. 
Fort  Fisher  and  Wilmington.    Joseph  Becker. 

Gentleman's    Magazine. — London.     August. 

Cloud,  Fog  and  Haze.    Dr.  J.  G.  McPherson. 

The  Indian  Census  of  1891.    E.  O.  Walker. 

Women  Novelists  ia  Italy  at  the  Present  Day.    Mary  Har- 

grave. 
John  Dunton,  Bookseller. 
Lucretius  and  His  Science.    E.  W.  Adams. 
Lowlands  versus  Highlands  in  Poetry.    Mrs.  Rayleigh  Vicars. 

Geographical  Journal. — London.    August. 

People,  Places  and  Prospects  in  British  East  Africa.    C.  W. 

Hobley. 
Wanderings  in  the  Hinterland  of  Sierra  Leone.    Map.    T.  J. 

Alldridge. 
The  Jackson-Harmsworth  Polar  Expedition.    F.  G.  Jackson. 
Recent  Geographical  Work  by  the  United  States  Geological 

Survey. 

Geological    Magazine.— London.    July. 

.On  Some  Fossil  Phyllopoda.    Professor  T.  Rupert  Jones. 

On  Temnocheil  s  coronatus,  M'Coy,  from  the  Carboniferous 

Limestone  of  Yorkshire.    A.  H.  Foord  and  G.  C.  Crick. 
Notes  on  Russian  Geology:  the  Black  Earth.    W.  F.  Hume. 
Remarks   on  Mr.  Mellard  Readers  Article  on  a  Shrinking 

Globe  as  Applied  to  Origin  of  Mountains.    A.  Vaughan. 

Godey's  Magazine. — New  York.     July. 

Seward  at  Santa  Cruz.— IV.    Frederick  W.  Seward. 
Pope  Leo  XIII  and  the  Consistory.    Charles  H.  Adams. 
The  Authors'  Club.    Gilson  Willets. 
Citizens  of  the  Air.    Eleanor  E.  Greatorex. 
The  Wood  Thrush's  Ne.st.    Olive  Thorne  Miller. 

Good  Words.— London.     August. 

Across  the  Moor. 

Only  a  Parish  Register  at  Burgh,  Norfolk.    Dr.  Augustus 

Je.ssopp. 
York  Min.ster.    Dean  Purey-Cust. 
Ruskin  Mania.    Mrs  E.  T.  Cook. 
Land  Crabs     Edward  Step. 

Under  the  Streets  of  Paris.— II.    Illustrated,    J.  J.  Waller 
An  Episode  of  the  Franco-German    War  of   1870-71.     Mrs. 

Childers 

Green  Bag.— Boston.    August. 

The  Legal  Graham  Family.    A.  Oakey  Hall. 

The  Story  of  the  Parnell  Commission. 

Twice  in  .leopardy.     Frank  B.  Livingstone. 

Some  Things  About  Theatres.— III.    R.  Vashon  Rogers. 

The  Court  of  Star  Chamber.— VI.    John  D.  Lindsay. 

Harper's  Magazine.- New  York.     August. 

Old  Monmouth.    Julian  Ralph. 

Up  the  Norway  Coast.    George  C.  Pease. 

A    Few  Edible  Toadstools  and  Mu-shrooms.      W.   Hamilton 

Gibson. 
Chapters  in  .lournalism.     George  W.  Sraalley. 
My  First  Visit  to  Now  England.— IV.    William  Dean  Howells. 
Stubble  and  Slough  in  Dakota.     Frederic  R<jmington. 
A  Vi.sta  in  (Jentral  Park.     Brander  Matthews. 

Home   and   Country.- New  York.     Augu.st. 

Home  Weil-Known  New  York  Divines.     F.  R.  (Joste. 

Games  and  Their  Jmjjort.     William  C.  Norris. 

Wf;inen  ;tH  Wage-Earners.     D.  M.  M(»rroll. 

The  Htront  Life  of  Naples.    Gilbert  Prouty. 

Driving,    ('.  .] .  Anderson. 

Hymbolism  of  I'larits.     Harriet  Gresham. 

Latter  Day  Cremation  I   stitutes.     Harold  For<l. 

In  the  (Utnri  Kit'hen  of  Germany.     Heber  J.  Hatfield, 

Talks  with  a  (Jonjurer.— II.    Samuel  Jaros. 

Diamonds  and  Diamond-Cutting.    II.  C.  Bovee. 

Homiletic   Review. — New  York.    August. 

The  Tw'>-Fidgefl  Sword  in  the  I'salms.     Hr)ward  Osgood, 
Relation  of  JeHUM  to  Men  and  xMoans  in  His  Day.   A.  WilliamH. 


Causes  and  Cure  of  Ministers'  "  'Hlue  Monday."  A.  T.  Pierson. 
The  Imprecatory  Psalms.     William  (jleaver. 
Arioch,  King  of  Ellasar.     William  Hayes  Ward. 
Suicide.    C.  W.  Heisler. 


Dublin.    August. 
Stephen  J.  MacKenna. 


Irish    Monthly.— 

Sketches  in  Irish  Biography  : 
Mauritius.    Kathleen  S.  Knox. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review. — London.    July. 

Notes  c  1  the  MS .  Sources  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  in  Spain. 

Joseph  Jacobs. 
Some  Aspects  of  Rabbinic  Theology.— II.    S.  Shechter. 
The  Plot  of  the  Song  of  Songs.    Dr.  M.  Friediander. 
Fragments  of  the  Sifre  Zuta.    S  Shechter. 
Beliefs,  Rites  and  Customs  of  the  Jews  Connected  with  Death, 

Burial  and  Vlourning.— III.    A  P.  Bender. 
Agadath  Shir  Hashirim.    S.  Shechter. 
Miscellanea  Liturgica  :  Arzharoth  on  the  613  Precepts.  Dr.  A. 

Neubauer. 
A  New  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees.— II.    Rev.  R.  H. 

Charles. 

Journal    of    the    Association     of    Engineering    Societies.— 
Philadelphia.    May. 

A  New  Type  of  Truss.    H.  F  Coleman. 
The  Teredo  Navalis  in  Boston  Harbor  in  1893. 
Improvement  on  Grades  and  Alignment.    H.  C.  Thompson 
The  Original  Construction  of  the  Burlington  Bridge.    C  H. 
Hudson. 

June. 

King  Bridge  Company's  New  Riveting  Shop.    George  E.  Gif- 

ford. 
New  Formulas  for  Calculating  the  Flow  of  Water.    W.  E. 

Foss. 
Solution  of  Distortion  of  Framed  Structure.    David  Molitor. 

Journal    of   the    Royal    Agricultural    Society.— (Quarterly.) 
London.    June  30. 

The  First  Two  Country  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  :  Oxford,  1839  ;  Cambridge,  1840.  With  cwo  Plates. 
Ernest  Clarke. 

Willows  and  Their  Cultivation.    Edmund  J.  Baillie. 

Advantages  in  Agricultural  Production.    William  E.  Bear. 

The  Prevalence  of  Anthrax  in  Great  Britain.  Professor  J. 
McFadyean  and  Professor  G.  T.  Brown. 

Irrigation  and  'the  Storage  of  Water  for  Agricultural  Pur- 
poses.   Joseph  Darby. 

Some  Minor  Rural  Industries.    W.  Fream. 

Juridical  Review.— (Quarterly.)    London.    July. 

The  French  Senate  and  Its  Constitutional  Function.    Paul 

Robiquet. 
Securities  Over  Movables  in  the  Debtor's  Possession.    Prof. 

Moody  Stuart 
The  Humors  of  Hailes.    F.  P.  Walton. 

Civil  Litigation  in  an  Indian  Province.    J.  W.  MacDougall. 
The  Second  Chamber.    R.  W.  Macleod  Fullarton. 

Knowledge. — London.    August. 

The  Ancient  Mammals  of  Britain.    R,  Lydekker. 
A  Prolonged  Sunspot  Minimum.    E.  \7alter  Maunder. 
Insect  Secretions.     E.  A.  Butler. 

On  the  Distribution  of  Stars  in  the  Milky  Way.  W.  H. 
Wesley. 

Leisure  Hour.— London.    August. 

Among  the  Yachtstnen.    W.  J.  Gordon. 
The  Peoples  of  Europe  :  Russia 
'•  A  Holiday  in  the  Far  West  "  :  Achill  Island. 
The  Wings  of  Insects.  —V.    Lewis  Wright. 
Eels.    Illustrated.    F.  G.  Aflalo. 

Lend  a  Hand.— Boston.    July. 

Emergency  Work  in  Boston  During  the  Winter  of  1893  4. 
Woman  Suffrage  and  Law  Enforcement.    Clarence  Greeley. 
Tuskegeo  School.     Elizabeth  E.  Lane. 
The  Abolition  of  Pau])ori.sra.     E.  E.  Hale. 
Home  Libraries.    C.  W.  Birtwell. 
Education  in  Delaware. 

August. 

Provision  for  Epileptics.     W.  P.  Letchworth. 

The    Boarding  System  for  Neglected  Children.    Miss  C    H. 

Pemberton. 
State  (Jare  of  Dependent  Children.    G.  A.  Merrill. 
The  Relief  of  Poverty.     E.  E.  Hale. 

Lippincott's   Magazine.- Philad(^lphia.     Aigust. 

Femininci  Phases.    Thomas  Stimsoii  Jarvis. 
Un(!anfd-for  ('ats     (Charles  Henry  W(*bb. 
Washington  B(»foro  the  War.     M.  !<].  W  Sherwood. 
Newspaper  "  Faking."    George  G.  Bain. 
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London  Quarterly  Review.— London.    July. 

•'  Marcella,"  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

The  Naturalist,  W.  H.  Hudson,  in  La  Plata  and  Patagonia. 
The  Catacombs  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  Ethics  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  Census  Report. 

"  St.  Teresa/"  by  Mrs.  Cuninghame  Graham. 
Water  Supply. 

The  Christian  Religion  and  the  Life  of  To-day. 
"  The  English  Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"'  by  Canon 
Overton. 

Longman's  Magazine. — London.    August. 

Dr.  Wm.  Denton  :    A  Physician  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Lady  Verney. 
White  Sea  Letters.    Aubyu  Trevor- Battye. 

Lucifer.— London.    July  15. 

States  of  Consciousness.    Sarah  L.  Corbett. 

The  Rationale  of  Death,    Charlotte  E.  Wood. 

The  Religions  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome.    Concluded.    Dr. 

A,  Wilder. 
The  Meaning  and  the  Use, of  Pain.    Annie  Besant. 
Unpublished  Letters  of  Eliphas  Levi.    Continued. 
Kami  Purana.    Continued. 

Ludgate   Illustrated   Magazine. — London.    August. 

G.  R.  Sims  and  H.  J.  Palmer.  With  Portraits.  Joseph  Hat- 
ton. 

Champion  Dogs.    Guy  Clififord. 

Rambles  Through  England  :    Windermere.    Herbert  Grayle. 

Young  England  at  School :  Brighton  College.  W.  Chas. 
Sargent. 

McClure's  Magazine.— New  York.     August. 

In  the  Depths  of  a  Coal  Mine.    Stephen  Crane. 

Some  Personal    Recollections   of  Gen.   Sherman.    S.   H.   M. 

Byers. 
My  First  Book.    A.  Conan  Doyle. 
The  New  Evolution.    Washington  Gladden. 
"  Human  Documents  "'  :  Portraits  of 

Louise  Chandler-Moulton. 

James  A.  Garfield. 
In  Advance  of  the  Circus.    Charles  T.  Murray. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. — London.     August. 

The  Historical  Novel.    George  Saintsbury. 
The   Beginnings   of   the  British  Army  :    Artillery  and  En- 
gineers. 
The  Unconscious  Humorist. 
The  Post  Office  Packets. 
Mr.  Secretary  Thurloe. 
William  Cotton  Oswell.    Judge  Hughes. 
France  and  Her  New  Ally :  Russia.    C.  R.  Roylance  Kent. 

Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.     August. 

The  Labor  Question,    M.  Ellinger. 

The  Spiritual  Forces  of  Judaism,    K.  Kohler, 

Karl  Erail  Franzos.    M,  Ellinger. 

History  of  the  Jews  in  England, 

Mind.    (Quarterly.) — London.    July. 

Mediate  Association.    W.  G.  Smith. 

Mr.  Bradley's  View  of  the  Self.    J.  S.  Mackenzie. 

Mr.  Bradley  and  the  Skeptics.    Alfred  Sidgwick. 

Definition  and  Problems  of  Consciousne-ss.    A.  Bain. 

Discontinuity  in  Evolution.    Francis  Galton. 

On  the  Failure  of  Movement  in  Dream.     F.  H.  Bradley. 

A  Criticism  of  a  Reply.    James  Ward. 

Missionary   Herald.— Boston.     August. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Movement  and  Mi.ssions. 

The  Opium  Curse. 

Medical  Work  in  the  Marathi  Mi.ssion.    W  O.  Ballantino. 

Missionary  Review.— New  York,     August. 

The  Real  and  Romantic  in  Missions.     A.  T.  Pit^rson 
Time  as  a  Factor  in  Christian  Mi.ssions.     Artliur  T.  Smith. 
Higher  Education  in  Mission  Work.     V.  V.  Kllinwood. 
Unoccui)i<id  Mission  Fi*tlds  of  thtf  VVoi'ld  — 111.     .(.  DouiclaH. 
Practical  Confucianism  and  Practical  (Miristiunity  in  (  orea. 

Month.  -London.    August. 

Hom<»  Kpisodes  of  the  Oates  Plots. 
R«>al  Projinrtv.     William  C.  Maude. 
CryptoKruphy. 

Mun«ey'»  Magazine.  -N«w    York.     Augiint. 

ArtlMtM  and  Tliulr  Work. 

Tho  hlaniorid  K\\\\i:  ( S'cll  .lolni  Ithodtvs.     VV.  Finrnian  Day. 

KavorltnM  of  tho  I'arlH  HtuK^.     Arthur  ilornhlow. 

Trliiuiphal  Arch»m.     U.  II.  Tlthmln^ton 

Aniiirlcati  < 'HM<»nH  and  CanoiilNtM,     I' rank  W   ( 'ran>v 

.fonathan  Hcott  Martliw.     UupiTt  llii.{ht<H, 


The  Astor  Family.    Harold  Parker. 
Queen  Louise.    Theodore  Schwartz. 

Music— Chicago.    August. 

Higher  Musical  Education  in  America.    S.  C.  Griggs. 
The  Problem  of  Church  Music.    Edward  Dickinson. 
Music  as  a  University  Study.    Waldo  S.  Pratt. 
Gounod  as  an  Author  of  Sacred  Music— II. 

National  Review.— London.    August. 

Lords  and  Commons  :  a  Dialogue.     H.  D.  Traill. 

Religion  and  Human  Evolution.    Francis  Galton. 

The  Outskirts  of  Europe.    J.  D.  Rees. 

An  Irish  Landlord's  Budget,    T.  W.  Russell. 

Debased  Silver  and  British  Trade.     E.  E.  Isemonger. 

Sleeplessness.    A.  Symons  Eccles 

The  Position  of  Women  in  Industry.    Miss  H.  Dendy. 

The  Heroic  Couplet.    St.  Loe  Strachey. 

Colliery  Explosions  and  Coal  Dust.    W.  N.  Atkinson. 

New  Church  Review.— Boston.    (Quarterly).    July. 

The  Patriarchal  Prophecy.    Theodore  F.  Wright. 

The  Coming  of  the  Lord  and  the  New  Age.    Thomas  A.  King. 

A  Study  of  Sectarianism.    Albert  Mason. 

The  Aim  of  a  New-Church  School .     Asa  E.  Goddard. 

The  Intellectual  Mission  of  the  New  Church.    Frank  Sewall. 

Signs  of  the  Times.    H.  C.  Hay. 

Swedenborg  as  a  Scientist.    S.  Beswick. 

New  Review. — London.     August. 

The  Evicted  Tenants.    T.  W.  Russell. 

The  Novelist  in  Shakespeare.    Hall  Caine. 

The  Grievances  of  Railway  Passengers.     L.    A.    Atherley- 

Jones. 
Secrets  from  the  Court  of  Spain.— IV. 
The   Chaos   of    Marriage   and    Divorce    Laws.    J.  Henniker 

Heaton. 
In  a  Woman's  Doss-House.    T.  Sparrow. 
The  Race  to  the  Polar  Regions.    Herbert  Ward. 
In  Praise  of  Hanging.    W.  S.  Dilly. 
The  Possibilities  of  the  Metropolitan  Parks.    Earl  of  Meath. 

New  England  Magazine.— Boston.     August. 

The  Quaint  North  Shore.    Frank  T.  Robinson. 

The  New  England  Congregational  Churches.  Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

William  Morris  Hunt.    Helen  M.  Knowlton. 

Public  Library  Movement  in  the  United  States.  J.  L.  Har- 
rison. 

A  Southern  Normal  School.     Mary  A.  Bacon 

Prince  Edward  Island.    Neil  McLeod. 

Nineteenth   Century.— London.     August 

The  Place  of  Heresy  and  Schism  in  the  Modern  Christian 

Church.     W.  E.  Gladstone. 
The  Italian  Case  against  France.     Cav.  W.  L.  Alden. 
Mutual  Aid  in  the  Mediaeval  City.— I.     Prince  Krauotkin. 
The  Farce  of  '"  Universal  Extension."    Charles  WliiMcv. 
Behind  the  Scenes  of  Nature.     A.  P.  Sinnett. 
The  War-Chests  of  Europe.    Professor  Getfcken 
Jesuit  Mission  in  Paraguay  :  In  the  Tarumensian  Woods.    R. 

B.  Cuninghame  Graham. 
Death  and  Two  Friends  :  A  Dialogue.     Richard  Le  Gallieuue. 
The  Labor  War  in  the  United  States.    J    S.  Jeans. 
The  Present  Position  of  Egyptt)logy.     Protes.sor  Mahutty. 
Facts  from  Bihar  About  the  Mud  daubing.   W.  Egerton. 
Is  Our  Race  Degenerating  r     Hugh  Percy  Du!in 

North  American  Review.— New  York.    August. 

Resources  and  Development  of  the  South.     Hoke  Smith. 

Sea  Pt)wer  of  thu  Unittul  States.     Charles  H.  i'ramp. 

(Mvil  Wars  in  South  America.     Estanislao  S.  Zelmllos. 

How  to  Purify  Legislation.     William  V.  Allen. 

My  Contemporaries.     Juk>s  <  laretie. 

The  Lesson  of  till*  Recent  Strikt«s.  (ion.  Miles.  Waile  Hamp- 
ton, Harry  P    Kobinson,  .Samuel  Crouipers. 

English  Workmen  and  Their  Political  Friend-s.  John  E. 
(iorHt. 

Catholic  Lt)yalty.     G»*orge  P   Lathrop. 

Hou.se  of  Ri4)reMentativi<M  and  House  of  Conimouit  H»u'**^ 
'I'.iylor. 

Siiiniuer  Vislt«>rH      (.'atharine  IV  .St^Ulen 

In  Defense  of  Harriet  Shelley.     11      Mark  TwhIu. 

Oiitinif.     New  York.     .Xutfuat. 

Elk  Huntl'g  with  Dou's.     KuK'eiie  l>    Whit  • 

Coon  Hunting  In  Maryland.     It    .M    lli>uii>i 

All  Ascent  ot"  Mount  Hood.     Karl  M    WilLm 

III  the  Land  of  the  Hread  Krult       III       I"    M     Turut^r 

Len//H  World  Tour  .Vwheol  Over  the  MountalUM  fr\uu  lohAi^f. 

Touring  tn  Kur»»i»o  on   Next  t»»   Nothini;.     V     J    lS»rrjr  W».»r- 

deii 
Pin  Talleil  tJrouii'.Hhootlnif      J  a  men  S   CrHntt. 
The  New  Ytuk  Va»ht  Club.     A   J    Keun««*»ly. 
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Overland    Monthly.— Sail  Francisco.    July. 

Madrid  Saunterings.     Stewart  Culiti. 
A  Voyage  Northward  :  Alaska.     F.  De  Laguna. 
A  Problem  in  Authorship  :  Who  Wrote  "  The  Federalist  "  ? 
Building  a  State  in  Apache  Land.— I.     C.  D.  Poston. 
In  the  Lava  Beds.    J.  H.  Hamilton. 

August. 

Four  Women  Writers  of  the  West.    Mary  J.  Reid. 
Among  the  Experiment  Stations.    Charles  H.  Shinn. 
Building  a  State  in  Apache  Land.— II.    Charles  D.  Poston. 
Egyptian  Superstitions.    Hadji  Raphael. 

Pall   Mall   Magazine.— London.     August. 

Blenheim  and  Its  Memories.    Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Lord  Carlisle's  Reminiscences.    Lord  Ronald  Gower. 
Anarchism  :  Old  and  New.     Dr.  Karl  Blind. 
Copenhagen,  and  Other  Famous  Battle  Horses.    A.  Forbes. 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Napeleon.    Lord  Wolseley. 

Photo-American.— New  York.    July. 

Perspective  and  the  Swing-Back. 

Photo- Crayon. 

When  t@  Stop  Developing.    Alfred  Watkins. 

Diffused  Light  in  the  Camera. 

Avoidance  of  Reflections  in  Copying.    T.  N.  Armstrong. 

Potassium  Ferrocyanide  in  the  Developer. 

Substratum  for  Collotype  Plates. 

Color  Photography. 

Packing  Exposed  Plates. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.    August. 

What  is  Photography  ? 

Photography  as  Applied  to  Process  Work. 

Improvement  in  Carbon  Printing. 

The  St.  Louis  Convention. 


July-August. 

Clayton  H.  Sharp 


Physical  Review. — London. 

A  Belometric  Studv  of  Light  Standards. 

and  W.  R.  Turnbull. 
On   a   Relation   Between    Specific   Inductive    Capacity   and 

Chemical  Constitution  of  Dielectrics.    Charles  B.  Thur- 

ing. 
A   Laboratory   Experiment    in    Simple   Harmonic    Motion. 

John  O.  Reed. 
The  Electrical  Conductivity  of  Copper  as  Affected  by  the 

Surrounding  Medium.    A  Discussion.    Fernando  Sanford 

and  Henry  S.  Carhart. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly,— Richmond,  Va.    July. 

Place  of  Christ  in  Modern  Theology.    Robert  Watts. 
Correlation  Between  Thoughts  and  Words.    H.  C.  Alexander. 
The    Original   Manuscript   of   the   Pentateuch.      Henry    A. 

White. 
Power  of  the  People  in  the  Government  of  the  Church.    W. 

A.  Campbell. 
Addison  Once  More. 

Psychical  Review.— Grafton,  Mass.     May. 

Implications  of  the  Spiritualistic  Hypothesis.    M.  M.  Dawson. 

Experiences  with  a  Private  Psychic. 

Death  Prophesied  in  Dreams  and  by  Voices.     Sara  K.  Hart. 

Experience  with  Planchette,  etc. 

The  Kind  of  Religion  the  World  Needs.     T.  E.  Allen. 

Clairvoyance  and  Psvchometry.     M.  M.Dawson. 

Experiences  in  Psychography.    E.  W.  Gantt. 

Materialism  vs.  Spiritualism,     Frank  S.  Billings. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. — Boston.     July. 

Theory  of  Wages  Adjusted   to   Theories  of  Value.     T.  N. 

(Jarver. 
The  En^li.sh  Railway  Rate  Question.    James  Mavor. 
The  (Jivil  War  Income  Tax.   Joseph  A.  Hill, 
The  Unemployed  in  American  Cities.    C.  C.  Closson,  Jr. 

Quarterly  Review.— London,    July. 

The  New  Christian  Socialism. 

En^li-sh  ('astleH. 

If.rrJand  of  To-day. 

\)v.  Pu.sey 

J.<atin  Poetry  of  the  Decline, 

The  Att  ick  on  the  Welsh  Church. 

FofeHtry 

IriHh  P^jlk-Ijore. 

()\(\  Haileybury  College. 

I'arty  Government. 

The  Freii'h  Houdan. 

Quiver.— London.    August. 

An  Unfa.siiionai>le  Slum  in  Mandiester.    Arthur  G.  Bymonds. 
f-J.';ier>ce  and  Theolo  ;y.     Rev.  A.  Finlayson. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— Lr>ndf)n.     July. 

Ih  a    Rapprochement   lietwoen    the    Anglican    and    Catholic 
(linrcheH  Desirable  ?    Earl  Nolwon  and  Others. 


Is  the  Influence  of  the  Churches  on  the  Wane  Among  the 
Masses  ?    Percy  Aide    and  Others. 

The  Sanitarian. — New  York.     August. 

Early  Attempts  to  Arrest  the  Progress  of  Small-Pox. 
U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service  and  National  Sanitation. 
Haffkine's  Cholera  Inocculation. 
Sunshine  and  Microbes.    Percy  Frankland. 

Scottish  Geographical    Magazine. — Edinburgh.    July. 

The  Mountain  Systems  of  Central  Asia.  With  Map.  E.  Del- 
mar  Morgan 

A  Review  of  Swedish  Hydrographic  Research  in  the  Baltic 
and  the  North  Seas.    With  Plates.    Otto  Pettersson 

The  Bolivian  Altiplanicie.    D.  R.  Urquhart. 

Scottish  Review. — Paisley.    July. 

Edinburgh  in  1629.    J.  Balfour  Paul. 

Mr.  Ruskin  as  a  Practical  Teacher.    M.  Kauffmann 

Rome  Aspects  of  the  Modern  Scot.    T.  Pilkington  White. 

Moltke.    William  O'Connor  Morris. 

Germany  in  1826. 

Argyllshire.    W.  G.  Maughan. 

A  Journalist  in  Literature  :  R,  H,  Hutton.    William  Wallace. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— New  York.     August. 

Fiction  Number. 

Newport.    W.  C.  Brownell. 

Lowell's  Letters  to  Poe,    Edited  by  G.  E.  Woodberry. 

The  People  That  We  Serve.    Octave  Thanet. 

Social  Economist.— New  York.    August. 

A  Proposal  Concerning  Currency. 

The  State  and  Social  Law  of  Strikes. 

How  Pullman  Was  Built. 

Women's  Need  of  Legislative  Protection. 

State  Aid  to  New  York  Railways.    Frank  L.  McVey. 

Silver,  Gold  and  Shipping.    W,  W.  Bates. 

The  Southern  Magazine.— Louisville.    August. 

From  Martinique  to  Trinidad.    James  Symington. 

Both  Eyes  on  the  Birds.    Leander  S.  Keyser. 

Making  a  Southern  Magazine 

Stonewall  Jackson.    W.  W,  Scott, 

A  Favored  Daughter  of  the  South,    Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

Strand  Magazine.— London.    July. 

Marksmanship.  'Gilbert  Guerdon. 

Zig-zag  Bovine  at  the  Zoo.    Arthur  Morrison, 

From  Behind  the  Speaker's  Chair.    Henry  W.  Lucy. 

The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg's  Palaces.     Mary  Spencer-Warren. 

Portraits  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  Fridtjof  Nansen,  Miss  Annie 

Albu,  Henry  H.  Fowler,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 

Gotha. 
The  Handwriting  of  Mr.  Gladstone.    J.  Holt  Schooling. 
The  Khedive  of  Egypt.    Stuart  Cumberland. 

Students'  Journal.— New  York,    August. 

The  Revised  Hand-Book, 

Curiosities  of  Bird  Life.    B.  Sharpe. 

An  African  Niagara.    James  Johnston. 

Wagner  and  His  Influence.    Anton  Seidl. 

Engraved  Phonography,  eight  pages. 

Animal  Life  at  the  Smithsonian.    Rene  Bache. 

Sunday  at  Home,— London.    August. 

John  Eliot.    Travers  Buxton. 

Glimp.ses  of  Religious  Life  in  Germany.    Continued.    Rev.  R. 

S.  Ash  ton. 
A  Century  of  Wordsworth.    Edith  Capper. 
The  Late  Gerasimos  D.  Kyrias.    Rev.  A.  Thomson. 
Sundays  in  Argentina.    Rev.  F.  Hastings. 

Sunday  Magazine.— -London.     August. 

Child-Gatliorers  of  Food.    Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland. 

Chained  Books.    C.  S.  Gildersome-Dickiiuson. 

Customs  Connected  with  Death  Among  the  Sihanaka  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

Hymns  and  Hymn-Writers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.— II. 
E.  W.  Howson. 

Facts  About  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    G.  Holden  Pike. 

The    Treasury.— New  York.     August. 

Micah  and  the  Lovite.     William  H.  Alll)riglit. 

God's  Motluirly  Spirit.     M.  V.  Mifcdunie. 

The  Supremacy  of  (JhriHt.    J.  H.  Whitford. 

The  Everlasting  (i^oHi>el.    .Tanuw  Stalker, 

Character  and  Effects  of  Christ's  Love.    J.  E.  Robin.son. 

United  Service.— Pliiladelphia.     July, 

Fifigineer  (Jorps  of  the  United  States  Navy.  V.  M.  Bennett. 
Regulations  and  Manajuvres  of  the  RuHsiiin  Field  Artillery, 
Exchange  of  Stations.    Capt.  H  R.  Brinkerhoff. 
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Origrin  and  Development  of  Steam  Navigation.    Admiral  G. 

H.  Preble. 
Notes  on  Cavalry.    Lieut.  S.  B.  Arnt>ld. 

August. 

Physical  Training  of  the  Guardsman.  Lieut. W.  T.  Chantlaud. 

Ninety-Day  Men  of  't>3.     Burnet  Laudreth. 

Lord  Wolseley's  Marlborough.    Gen.  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 

Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States  Navy.— III.  F.  M.  Ben- 
nett 

Courts  Martial.    W.  H.  Shock. 

Origin  and  Development  of  Steam  Navigation.  Admiral  G. 
H.  Preble. 

United  Service  Magazine. — London.     August. 

The  Naval  Defense  of  the  Empire.    Sir  Julius  Vogel. 
Modern  Strategy  :   A  Discussion.    Viscount  Wols^ey,  Colonel 

Lascelles,  Colonel  Hon.  N.   G.   Lyttelton,   Lieut. -Colonel 

Kirkwood,  etc. 
Our  Volunteer  Army. 
The  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.   Andrew 

T.  Sibbald. 
The  Naval  Battle  of  To-morrow.    H.  W.  Wilson. 
Sir  Hope  Grant :    A  Study. 

Round  Foreign  Battlefields :  Spicheren.    Colonel  Maurice. 
Bear-Shooting  in  Cashmere  Thirty  Years  Ago.    Lieut. -Colonel 

Morley. 
The  Naval  Lessons  of  the  Brazilian  Revolt.    John  Leyland. 

University  Extension. — Philadelphia.     August. 

Popular  Instruction  in  Economics.    John  A.  Horson. 

Intellectual  Enthusiasms.    S.  G.  Barnes. 

An  Experiment  in  Civic  Education.    Frank  S.  Edmonds. 

University   Magazine. — New  York.     August. 

The  Study  of  Latin  and  Law.    Austin  Abbott. 
New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital.— II. 
College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York.    H.  H.  Rusby. 
Swift.    Eugene  Van  Shaick. 

■Westminster    Review. — London.    August. 
Walter  Walsh. 


Religion  and  Reform 

A  Plea  for  Peace. 

Mr.  Swinburne  as  a  Critic 

Men  and  Marriage. 

How  Insanity  Is  Propagated. 


D.  F.  Hannigan. 


Carlyle  and  the  Blumine  of  "Sartor  Resartus.'     Elizabeth 

Mercer. 
Bicycle  Tours— and  a  Moral.    E.  H.  Lacon  Watson. 
The  History  and  Progress  of  Nursing  in  Poor-Law  Inlirmaries. 
The  Beginnings  of  the  German  Novel.    John  G.  Robertson. 
Anglia  and  the  Anglians.     R.  J.  Lloyd. 
The  Romances  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.    Thomas  Bradfleld. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine. -New  York.     Augiist. 

Color  Value  Negatives  for  Type  Color-Printing.  McF.  Ander- 
son. 

Photography  as  Applied  to  Process  Work.    L.  E.  Clift. 

Where  to  Go  with  the  Camera.    C.  Ashleigh  Snow. 

Stripping  Collodion  Films  of  Large  Size. 

Gelatine  Plates  for  Process  Work. 

Collogravure. 

Albumen  and  Aristo  Prints  :  A  Comparison.  C  W.  H. 
Blood. 

To  Avoid  Reflections  in  Reproductions. 

The  New  Zeiss  Anastigmat.  Series  II.  a. 

Direct  Reproduction  of  Negatives. 

Yale  Review. — New  Haven.    (Quarterly).    August. 

Limitations  and  Difficulties  of  Statistics.    Carroll  D.  Wright. 
The  Constitutional  Union  Party  of  1860.    Charles  F.  Richard- 
son. 
Mixture  of  Races  and  Nationalities.     Richmond  Mayo-Smith. 
Prince  Henry,  the  Navigator.    Edward  G.  Bourne. 
The  Bimetallic  Theory.    Henry  W.  Farnum. 

Young  Man. — London.    August. 

An  Evening  with  Professor  Drummond.    Hamish  Hendry. 
From  London  to  John  o'Groat's  on  My  Tricycle.    Archdeacon 

Sinclair. 
Reminiscences  of  John  Richard  Green.    Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis. 
My  First  Sermon.    Rev.  Silas  K.  Hocking. 
How  a  Morning  Newspaper  Is  Produced.    Continued.    H.  W. 

Massingham. 

Young  'Woman.- London.     August. 

Cycling  for  Girls.    Sir  B.  W.  Richardson. 

Traveling  as  a  Fine  Art.    Hulda  Friederichs. 

How  Can  I  Earn  My  Living  as  a  Waitress,  in  a  Shop,  or  as  a 

Clerk  •?    Miss  Billingtou. 
Lawn  Tennis.    Mrs.  Hillyard. 
Mrs., Carlyle.    W.  J.  Dawson. 
Frances  Ridley  Havergal.    J.  Cuthbert  Hadden. 
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Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln.     Heft  11. 

The  Last  Conclave  (1878\    A.  G.  Kaufmann. 

Meran,  etc.,  in  the  Tyrol. 

Cologne.     H.  Kerner. 

The  Bliicher  Monument  at  Kaub  on  the  Rhine. 

Palestrina    and   Orlando  di  Lasso.      With  Portraits.      Paul 

Friedrich. 
The  Rabbit  Plague  in  Australia.    W.  Smith. 

Chorgesang.— Leipzig.     July  1. 

Johannes  Diebold.    With  Portrait. 

Anthem  :  "  Tu  es  Petrus,"  by  J.  Diebold. 

Songs  for  Male  Voices  :    "  An  einen  Taufer,"  by  E.  Tauwitz, 

etc. 

July  :i2. 
J.  H.  W.  Barge.    With  Portrait. 
Wagner's  Humor.     F.  A.  Geissler. 
Songs  for  Male  Voices  :  "  Sang  der  Deutschen,"  by  F.  Draeske, 

etc. 

Daheim. —Leipzig. 

July  7. 
The  German  Hymn  in  Spain.    F.  Fliedner. 

July  14. 
The  People's  Libraries  in  Berlin.    A.  Buchholtz. 

Jtily  21. 
Orlando  di  LaHHo.  With  Portrait. 
Amalio  Sioveking.     R.  Koenig. 

July  L>8. 
Thf>  Friodrifh  Unlverwity  at  Halle.    Dr.  B.  Roggo. 

Dcutscher  Hausschatz.     Ur^'eu.slmri;.     Heft  U. 

BerchtcHgadnri. 

MliiHtrolHy  and  WointMi.     Dr.  J.  Welhs. 

()rlaii(l()  ((i  iiiiMso.     l)r.  W.  Hlluinki-r. 

UeutNche    Revue.     Ht  iitt>,'uit      .Inly. 

I'rliK'.d    ItlMMiHnk    iind    tin)     I'm  liuiiitMttiirluiiN. -1.       II.    voii 
I'oNt^hlntfer. 


Sublime  Inconsciousness.    C.  Lombroso. 
Hans  Viktor  von  Unruh.    Continued.    H.  von  Poschinger. 
Medical  Activity  Past  and  Present.    A.  Graese. 
Immortality.    Dr.  L.  Biichner. 
Unpublished  Letters  of  Count  Cavour. 

My  Journey  Round  the  World,  1887-8      Continued.    Prince 
Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar. 

Deutsche  Rundschau. — Berlin.     August. 

German  Character  as  Reflected  in  Religion.    O.  Pfleiderer. 

Theodor  von  Bernhardt's  Diary.     Continued. 

On  Yawning.     W   Henke 

Leopold  von  Plessen.— VII.    L.  von  Hirschfeld. 

Sadi  Carnot. 

Deutsche  Worte. — Vienna.    July. 

The  Social  Misery  and  Society  in  Austria.— IV.    T.  W.  Teifeu. 
Co-operation  and  Self-Help.    Dr.  J.  Platter. 

Die  Gesellschaft.— Leipzig.    July. 

Christianity  and  Power.    Dr.  M.  Schwann. 

lleiiry  (ieorge's  Knforms.     Count  l^.  Tolstoi. 

Poenis,  by  G.  A.  Erdiuann  and  Others. 

Dr.  Billroth  on  Fritulrich    Nietzsche  and  Wagner.     J    St»>in- 

nuiyer. 
The  Brothers  (Jrlmm  and  Morality.    O.  Panisza. 
Max  ZtMigtu-  :  th^^  Sixtu.s  Htn-kmertser  ot  tho  .Munich  .Kcadchiy 

of  Music.     .1    Hofinilh«r. 
The  I'aHsion  l*luys  of  Holicinia.  L.  Her^fioi;. 

Koniiervative   Monatsachrift.  —  Leipsltf.     July 

Hulnrich  Loo'h  Monthly  HlHtorlcHl  HeintrtM  und  Lt^tttim.    i'lm- 

tlnu«*d.    O,  KruuH 
Korclihiiniiuor  vfiHtiH  .SchU«*inHnn     G.  SchriVlcr 
Tho  .IiiIiIUm«  of  ttu«  Kri«Hli-li'h  I'ltlvorHlty  at    HhIIo,     II.  LMld> 

wi'hr. 
UollglouH  Lift*  In  U(hm|i4.    C«iiitliauHl     J.  N    )Vl«(it>uk\v 
The  OrlKiu  of  tho  llouiorl*'  I'o««ium      .\.  Krvyl»«< 
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Magazin  fUr  Litteratur.— Berlin. 

July   7. 

The  Second  Great  Art  Exhibition  at  Berlin.    Concluded.    H. 

Schliepmann. 
The  Paris  Theatre  Year. 

July  14. 

The  Origin  of  National  Literature.     E.  Heilborn. 

Rudolf  von  Bennigsen. 

Berlin  Exhibition.    Continued.    F.  Fuchs. 

July  21. 

Munich  Art  Exhibition,  1894.    G.  Fuchs. 

Luxemburg  Poets.    T..  Kellen. 

Gustav  Mahler's  "  Titan  "'  Symphony.    E.  O.  Nodna,gel. 

Neue   Revue. — Vienna. 

July  4. 
The  Population  of  Austria.    R.  Schiiller. 

July  18. 
Rudolph  Meyer's  "  Capitalism  fin  de  Siecle.""    S.  Rubinstein. 

July  25. 
The  Psychology  of  Carnot's  Murderer.    G.  Ferrero. 
Friedrich  Spielhagen.     C.  Alberti. 
Souls  and  Bodies.    Dr.  E  Postelberg. 
Hearing  in  Music.    Dr.  H,  Schenker. 

Neue  Zeit.— Stuttgart. 

No.  40. 
Recent  Events  in  France. 

No.  41. 

The  Socialists  in  the  French  Chamber.    C.  Bonnier. 

The  Crisis  in  the  Socialistic  Movement  in  Holland.    H.  Polak. 

No.  42. 
The  German  Beer  War. 

No.  43, 
Terj  Years  of  German  Colonial  Policy. 

Nord  und    Siid.— Breslau.     July. 

Rudolf  von  Bennigsen.    With  Portrait.    Frederick  Boettcher. 
Field-Telegraphy.    Alfred  Freihen  von  Eberstein. 
Adolf  Friedrich  Count  von  Schack.    R.  von  Gottschell. 
In  the  Danish  Capital.    A  Holzbock. 

Preussische    Jahrbiicher. — Berlin.     August. 

The  German  Folk-Song.    C.  Voretzsch. 
The  Academy  at  Munster  and  Its  Catholic  Character. 
Instruction  in  Modern  Languages.     A  Philipps. 
On  the  Simphfication  of  Workmen's  Insurance.    R.  von  Land- 
nxaon. 


The  Proposed  Reform  in  Austrian  Civil  Law.    K.  Schneider. 
Leo  Xllls  Encyclical.    A.  Haruack. 
Herder,  Kant,  Goethe.    Dr.  E.  Kiihnemann. 

Stimmen   aus   Maria-Laach.— Freiburg.    July. 

The  Population  Question.     H.  Pesch. 

The  Copernican  Solar  System.    J.  G.  Hagen. 

The  Newly  Discovered  Picture  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Pris- 

cilla  at  Rome.     T.  Granderath. 
Annette  von  Droste-Hiiisholl  s  Correspondence  with  Levin 

fcichiicking.    W.  Kreiten. 

Universum. — Dresden. 

Heft  :i3. 

The  Cornflower.    T.  Seelman. 

The  Dust  Danger  in  Mines.    A.  Walter, 

R.  von  Bennigsen.    With  Portrait. 

Heft  24 

The  Stone  Quarries  of  Elb-Land.    T.  Gampe. 

The  Samoa  Islands.    W.  Stoss. 

Dr.  Alexander  Wekerle.    With  Portrait. 

Velhagen  und  Klasing's  Monatshefte.— Berlin.    July. 

Westminster  Abbey.    R.  Stratz 

Ludwig  Kossuth. 

The  Gold  Treasure  of  Dahschur.    H.  Brugsch. 

Schloss  Fiirstenstein,  Silesia.    H.  von  Zobeltitz. 

An  Ascent  of  Kilima-Njaro.    Dr.  G.  Volkens. 

Vom  Pels  zum    Meer.— Stuttgart.     Heft  13. 

Through  the  Hardanger  Fjord  and  Thelemarken.    F.  Keull. 

Italian  Summer  Retreats.    C.  Liipke. 

The  School  of  Carving  at  Brienz.    K.  L.  Born. 

The  Educational  Value  of  the  Forest.    C.  von  Fischbach. 

Halle-on-the-Saal.    D.  Brauns. 

Pearl-Fishing.    H.  Rosenthal-Bonin. 

The  Imperial  Scientific  and  Technical  Institute  at  Charlotten- 

burg.    W.  Berdrow. 
Baths  for  the  People,  and  Baths  as  a  Luxury.    A.  Freihofer. 

Die  Waffen  Nieder. — Dresden.    July. 

Universal  Military  Service  and  Nationality.    M.  Adler. 
Public  Schoolmasters  and  Militarism.    E.  Almsloh. 
The  Neutrality  of  the  Press.    O.  Ackermann. 

Westermann's   Illustrierte    Deutsche    Monatshefte. — Bruns- 
wick.   August. 

Franz  Stiick.    Artist.    A.  Spier. 

The  Etruscans.    P.  Schellhas. 

Vesuvius.     W.  Kaden. 

Chateaubriand.    With  Portrait.    M.  Landau. 


THE   FRENCH   MAGAZINES. 


Amaranthe.— (For  Girls.)     Paris.    July. 

"  Ar6thu8e,''' by    Madame    Georges  de  Montgomery.     E.  S. 

Lantz. 
Cordova  and  Its  Mosque.    L.  de  Gironde. 
Denys  Puech  :  Sculptor.     Raoul  d'Ulry. 
James  Tiswjt  and  His  Work.    A.  M.  d'Annezin. 
Ottoman  Literature.    Comtesse  Th6odosia. 

Bibliothcque  Universelle. — Lausanne.     July. 

The  Commercial  Relations  of  France  and  Switzerland.    Nuna 

Droz. 
What  I  Saw  in  the  New  World.    Continued     Madame  Mary 

Bigot. 
Modem  English  Poets  :  Dante  Gab^el  Rossetti.    Continued. 

Henri  Jacottet. 
The  Resistance  of  Fatigue.    Dr.  Chabri6. 

Journal  des  Economistes,— Paris.     July. 

The  Banks  of  the  United  States.    G.  Franpois. 

The  Development  of  Frenrih  Colonies  :  Guiana.    Daniel  Bellet. 

Recollections  of  Travels.  Dr.  Meyners  d'Estrey. 

Wilhelm  Ro8<;her.    Maurice  Block. 

Nouvelle   Revue. — Paris. 
July  1. 
Common  Lands  ;  The  Future.    G.  E.  Simon. 
Flor«!ncft  ';    Yf;Hterflay  and  To-day.     Princo  de  Valori. 
The  Probable  Ago-  of  tho  Earth.     VI  Blanchard. 
Eighte<!nth  Osntury  Watering-Places  and  Their  Amusements. 

F.  Jingerand. 
Lett*ir«  on  Foreign  Politics.    Madame  .Juliette  Adam. 

July  ].'>. 
Tlje  R*;ign  of  BIImwco.     Prinze  George  BiVjesco. 


Anarchism  in  Germany.    H.  Lightenberger. 

Hedwig  of  Anjou.     Count  A.  Wodzinski. 

Thebes  :  An  Excursion  to  the  Valley  of  the  Queene.  H.  Bous- 

sac. 
The  Component  Parts  of  the  French  Navy.     Commandant  Z. 
A  Modern  Saint.     Madame  V.  Vend. 
Egypt  and  the  Anglo-Congo  Treaty.    L.  S.  Desplacer. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

Noavelle  Revue   Internationale. — Paris.    July  1. 

The  Literary  Movement  in  Belgium.    Edouard  du  Fresnel. 

Letters  of  Fr6d6ric  Mistral. 

Review  of  European  Politics.    Emilio  Castelar. 

Letter  from  Antwerp.    Denise. 

Ahmed  Midhatd  Effendi.    Garabed  Bey. 

R6forme  Sociale. — Paris. 

July  1. 

Report  of  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  of  Social  Economy, 

1894 
Labor  Reunions  of  the  Society  of  Social  Economy. 

July  16. 
Urban  and    Rural  Institutions  of  Popular  Credit.    Eugdne 

Rostand. 
The  People  of  the  Now  Hebrides.    Gaston  Boaune. 
The  Advantages  of  Peace  in  Industrial  Matters.     A.  Gibon. 
The  Administration  of  Alcohol  in  Switzerland,  and  Alcoliol- 
ism.    Jules  d'Anethan. 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris. 
July. 
How  to  Read  and  Understand  a  liook.     Eugdne  Mouton. 
Universities  and  Politics.    Jean  .Jaur<is. 
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July  14. 

A  Naturalist  of  the  Xlllth  Century  :    Jean  de  Meung.    G. 

Lauson. 
The  Madness  of  Sultan  Murad  of  Turkey.    C.  Chryssaphid^s. 

July  31.     ^ 

''France  of  To-day,"  by  Miss  M.  Betham-Edwards.    Alfred 

Rambaud. 
M.  Anatole  Fraace.    Georges  Pellissier. 

July  28. 

Leconte  de  Lisle.    L6on  Barracand.  , 

Recollections  of  Sebastopol. 

The   Last   Years   of  the   Restoration :    Memoirs   of   Baron 

d'Haussez.    H.  Monin. 
The  American  Strikes.    Frederic  Amouretti. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. — Paris. 
July. 

The  Africa  of  the  Romans  :  Archaeological  Walks  in  Algiers 
and  Tunis.    G.  Boissier. 

The  Humanity  of  the  Future  :  The  White  Races.  A.  Fouillee. 

Marie  de  Medicis. — II.    G.  Hanotaux. 

The  Position  of  Women  in  the  United  States  ;  First  Im- 
pressions in  Chicago ;  The  Women's  Clubs.  T.  H. 
Bentzon. 

English  State  Education.    G.  Valbert. 

July  15. 

Rome  and  the  Renaissance.    J.  Klaezko. 

Crossing  the  Niemen.    A.  Vandal. 

Tropical  Landscapes  :  The  Lake  of  Tuxpango.    L.  Biart. 

The  Mechanism  of  Modern  Life. — I.  The  Great  Emporiums. 

Count  G.  d'Avenel. 
Ramadan  and  Bairam  :  Recollections  of  a  Journey  in  Egypt 

and  Assyria.    P.  Berger. 
Science  and  Agriculture :  Various  Forms  of  Manure.    P.  P. 

Deherain. 

Revue  Encyclopedique. — Paris. 

July  1. 

The  Contemporary  Literature  of  Italy.    Henri  Montecorboli. 
The  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca.     Dr.  H.  Legrand. 
M.  Sadi  Carnot. 

July  15. 

The  National  Obsequies  of  M.  Carnot. 

Art  in  the  Two  Paris  Salons,  1894,    Marx  and  L.  Bourdeau. 

The  Travels  ©f  Madame  Chantre.    G.  de  Rialle. 

« 
Revue     Frangaise    de    I'Etranger    et    des    Colonies. —  Paris. 

July. 

Foreign  Politics  in  Persia,  1848-1894.  A.  Lacoin  de  Vilmorin. 
The  Railway  from  Kayes  to  the  Niger.  Georges  Dimauche. 
Tonkin,  1893-1894. 

Revue  Generale, — Brussels.     July. 

Balzac's  "Voyage  en  Coucou."    Vicomte  de  Spoelberch  de 

Lovenjoul. 
Jviles  Lemaitre.    Concluded.    Henry  Bordeaux. 


Plato  and  Christianity.    L6on  Bossu. 
Cape  Colony.    Jules  Leclercq. 

Revue  de  Paris. — Paris. 

July  1. 

President  Carnot.    J.  Darmesteter. 

Letters  to  the  Princess  Julia.    Prosper  Merim6e. 

Australia.    Max  O'Rell. 

Talks  with  Victor  Hugo.    J.  Claretie. 

Memoirs,  1829-1830.    Baron  d'Haussez. 

The  Goncourts  as  Art  Critics.    G.  Lecomte. 

July  15. 
The  Green  Mosque.    Pierre  Loti. 
Letters  to  the  Princess  Julia.    Prosper  Merimee. 
An  Italian  Socialist-Novelist     H.  Herelle. 
A  Letter  on  the  French  Cavalry. 
Modern  Agriculture.    H  Blerzy. 

Revue  Philosophique. — Paris.    July. 

Renan's  Philosophy.    G.  S6ailles. 

The  Rules  and  Methods  of  Sociology.    Continued.    E.  Durk 
heim. 

Revue  des  Revues. — Paris. 

July  1. 
French  Newspapers  and  Journalists. 

July  15. 
Unconscious  Cerebration  in  Art.    Mile.  Paula  Lombros?. 
French  Newspapers  and  Journalists.    Continued. 
A  New  Theory  of  the  Nervous  System.    Henry  de  Varigny. 

Revue    Socialiste. — Paris.    July. 

The  Law  of  Progress.    Dr.  Julien  Pioger. 

The  Myth  of  Adam  and  Eve.    Lafargue. 

Socialism  at  Sarbonne.    Georges  Renard. 

Organic  Parasites  and  Social  Parasites.    Van  de  Kerckhove. 

The  Prison  of  Toulon  After  the  Commune.    Henri  Brissac. 

'■  Terrianism  "  or  National  Socialism.    E.  de  Masquard. 

Revue  Scientifique.— Paris. 
July  7. 
The  Complex  Molecules  in  Liquids.    William  Ramsay. 
The  Question  of  Disarmament. 
The  Indirect  Photography  of  Colors.    Ducos  du  Hauron. 

July  14. 
Mental  Degeneration.    M.  Magnan. 
Flying  Apparatus.    Leo  Dex. 
The  Question  of  Disarmament.    Concluded. 

July  21. 
Lecture  on  Metrophotography  for  Travelers.    A.  Lassed»t. 
A  New  Method  of  Geology.    J.  Thoulet. 
Flying  Apparatus.    Continued.    L^o  Dex. 

July  28. 
Walking  and  Standing  of  Healthy  Persons  and  of  Pei*sous 

Suffenng  from  Myopia.    Illustrated.    Paul  Richer. 
The  Origin  and  Nature  of  Atoms     A.  Duponchel. 
The  Apple  Trade  and  Cider- Making  in  France.    Em.  Ratoiu. 


THE   ITALIAN    MAGAZINES. 


Civilt^  Cattolica. — Rome. 

July  7. 

The  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.    Latin  Version. 
The  Lourdes  Miracles  and  Zola's  Criticism.— L 
The  Marriage  Laws  in  Hungary. 

July  21. 

nio  Jjourdfis  Miracles  and  Zola's  Criticism.— II. 
Tho  I'n'tciiidod  Scientific,  Errors  in  the  Bible. 
The  Marriage  Laws  in  Hungary.-  II. 

Nuova  Antologia.  — Rome. 
July   1. 

Tu«h<"<'h  "  Amlnta,"  and  Early  I'asturul  Poetry.    Giosuo  Car- 

ducci. 
Dr.  Hc,hl(M«z(a-  and  the  .end  uf  the  "  Kulturkunipf."    U.  de 

( NiHun*. 
How  ('orre^^io  Lived.     A.  Ilotiduiii. 
Itiily'H  Protected  HtateH.-I.    \,    K.  Hrlchettl. 
M'lie  HIcllluti  (!oiiHMt.iiMoii  of  1HI2.     Conclusion      I.    I'ulrnii. 
PrliK^e   Wllliiiiii   of  I'riiMMla  un<l    llic    itulian  VVui nl'    1n.i\»     c 

I)lM)l 


July  15. 

Sadi  Carnot :  A  Sketch.    R.  Bonfadini. 

A  London  Art  Exhibition  :    The   Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club. 

A.  Venturi. 
Classical  Education  in  Italy.    G.  Chiariui. 
Venice  and  Rome  :  Pages  in  History  from  VI  to  XII  I'oMtury 

R.  Galli. 

Rassegna  Nazionale.— Florence. 

July  I 

Th<«  Migratory  Instincts  of  the  Human  Race.     F   Munaiai»tt>, 
I'eiuil  SKt^ptici.sm.    li   l''errariH 

Tilt*  .SyMteniatiti  Catulogulig  *>f  Lihrarles.     L    Fratt. 
An  An.swer  to  the  "  Clvilttl  Cattolica  "  on  the  QucNtiou  i>f  Bib- 
lical liiHplnition. 
A  Free  Cluuch  and  an  Ottloiul  Church      Aoiryttti«i. 

July  lU. 

The  Conclave     G.  (Jral>lnHtl 

Divorce      (J    Culciil  Noriitl 

'riu»  Catholic  Con.servHtlve  Party     U    UortheUI 

Uevlew  of  Ueceitt  Kutrlbh  lilttfi'Mturtv    i^  8trMlYoi'«tUvt. 
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Abbreviations   of  Magazine   Titles   used   in    this   Index. 


A.  Arena. 

AA.  Art  Amateur. ' 

A  APS.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Acadenay  of 
Political  Science. 

AI.  Art  Interchange. 

AJP.  American  Journal  of  Politics. 

ACQ.  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

AM.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Ant.  Antiquary. 

AP.  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 

AQ.  Asiatic  Quarterly. 

AKec.  Architectural  Record. 

Arg.  Argosy. 

As.  Asclepiad. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

BankL.  Bankers'  Magazine  (London). 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bkman.  Bookman. 

BTJ.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

BW.  Biblical  World. 

C.  Cornhill. 

CFM.  Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

Chaut.  Chautauquan. 

ChHA.  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

ChMisI.  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

ChQ.  Church  Quarterly  Reyiew. 

CJ.  Chambers's  Journal. 

CM.  Centiary  Magazine. 

CallM.  Californian  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine. 

CanM.  Canadian  Magazine. 

CasM.  Cassier's  Magazine. 

CRev.  Charities  Review. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

CR.  Contemporary  Review. 

CritR.  Critical  Review. 

CSJ.  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

CW.  Catholic  World. 

D.  Dial. 

Dem.  Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

DR.  Dublin  Review. 

EconJ.  Economic  Journal. 

EconR.  Economic  Review. 

EdRA.  Educational      Review     (New 

York). 

EdRL.  Educational  Review  (London) 

Ed.  Education. 

EngM.  Engineering  Magazine. 

EI.  Engli.sh  Illustrated  Magazine. 

ER.  Edinburgh  Review. 

Ex.  Expositor. 


EWR.  Eastern  and  Western  Review. 

F.  Forum. 

FrL.  Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 

FR.  Fortnightly  Review. 

GGrM.  Goldthwaite's  Geographical 
Magazine. 

G.  Godey's. 

GJ.  Geographical  Journal. 

GB.  Greater  Britain. 

GBag.  Green  Bag. 

GM.  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

GOP.  Girl's  Own  Paper. 

GW.  Good  Words. 

HC.  Home  and  Country. 

Harp.  Harper's  Magazine. 

HGM.  Harvard  Graduates'  Maga- 
zine. 

HomR.  Homiletic  Review. 

IJE.  Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

IrM.  Irish  Monthly. 

JEd.  Journal  of  Education. 

JMSI.  Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Institution. 

JAES.  Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

JPEcon.  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

JRCI.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

JurR.  Juridical  Review. 

JAP.  Journal  of  American  Politics. 

K.  Knowledge. 

KO.  King's  Own. 

LAH.  Lend  a  Hand. 

LH.  Leisure  Hour. 

LHJ.  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine. 

LQ.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

LuthQ.  Lutheran  Quarterly  Review. 

Luc.  Lucifer. 

LudM.  Ludgate  Monthly. 

M.  Month. 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

McCl.  McClure's  Magazine. 

Men,  Menorah  Monthly. 

MisR.  Missionary  Review  of  World. 

MisH.  Missionary  Herald. 

Mon.  Monist. 

MM.  Munsey's  Magazine. 

Mus.  Music. 

MP.  Monthly  Packet. 

MR.  Methodist  Review. 

NAR.  North  American  Review. 


NatR. 

NC. 

NEM. 

NR. 

NW 

NH. 

NN. 

O. 

OD. 

OM. 

PA. 

PB. 

PL. 

PMM. 

PQ. 

PRR. 

PR. 

PS. 

PSQ. 

PsvR. 

Q.' 

QJEcon. 

QR. 

RR. 

RRL. 

RC. 

SJ. 

SRev. 

San. 

SEcon. 

ScotGM. 

ScotR. 

Scots. 

Sten. 

Str. 

SunM. 

SunH. 

TB. 

Treas. 

UE. 

tJM. 

as. 

QSM. 
WPM. 

WR. 

YE. 

YM. 

YR. 

YW. 


National  Review. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

New  World. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Photo- American. 

Photo-Beacon. 

Poet  Lore. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Psjrchical  Review. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Review  of  Reviews. 

Review  of  Reviews  (London). 

Review  of  the  Churches. 

Students'  Journal. 

School  Review. 

Sanitarian. 

Social  Economist. 

Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Stenographer. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Temple  Bar. 

Treasury. 

University  Extension. 

University  Magazine. 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

Young  Man. 

Yale  Review. 

Young  Woman. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  August  numbers  of  periodicals. 


All  the  articles  in  the 


Africa,    W.  Sharp, 


Addi8<';n  Onco  More,  C.  A.  Smith,  PQ,  July. 
Aerial  Navigation,  Clara  B.  Moore,  A. 
Africa  : 

Cape  Colony  as  a  Field  for  Emigrants,  CSJ. 

The  Boor  Question,  H.  H  Johnston,  PR. 

Cardinal     Lavigerie's  Work  in  North 
AM. 

People,  Places  and  Prospects  in  British  East  Africa,   GJ, 
July. 

Wanderings  in  thfs  Hinterland  of  Sierra  Leone,  G  J. 
Agrir;ultural  :  Among  the  Experiment  Stations,  C.  II.  Shinn, 

OM. 
Alaska : 

A  Voyage  Northward,  F.  de  Laguna,  OM,  July. 

A  Hummer  Tour  in  Alaska,  Lucy  M.  WaKhliairi,  Cos. 
Altrnrian  Traveler,  Letters  of  an— X,  W.  1).  llowJiUs,  Cos. 
Anarcliism  :  ()\(]  and  Ne,w,  Karl  filiru],  PMM. 
Ari;i.rrhiHtH  and  Others,  Piinishrrient  of,  Ff<!nry  Tfolti  F. 
A  ri'-^tfieHia,  I>r.  M'jrton's  Discovery  of,  K.  L.  Hnoll,  CM. 
/'.  /  ;'li,'t  and  the  Anglians,  Wli. 
/vriunaiH  as  Hargain-Makers,  A.  H.  Japp,  CFM. 


Archaeology : 

On   Some   Popular   Archaeological    Errors    and    Fictions. 
Ant. 

The    Higher   Criticism  and  Archaeology,   Canon  Howlett, 
DR.  July. 

The  Verdict  of  the  MonumontSj  ER,  July. 
Arches,  Triumphal,  R.  H.  Titherington,  MM. 
Arctic  Exploration : 

The  JacKRon-Harmsworth  Polar  Expedition,  GJ,  July. 

The  Race  to  the  Polar  Regions,  H(U'l)ert  Ward,  NR. 
Argentina,  Sundays  in,  F.  Hastings,  Sun II. 
Argyllshire,  W.  G.  Maughan,  ScotR,  July. 
Arizona  :  Building  a  State  in  Apacho  Land— II,  C.  D.  Poeton, 

OM. 
Annies : 

Not(!H  on  Cavalry,  Lieut.  S.  B.  Arnold,  US,  July. 

Rogniutions  and  Mana^uvres  of  Russian  Field  Artillery,  US, 
July. 

Nineiy-Djiy  Mc^n  of  '<i:{,  B.  Landnsth   UH. 

(!uvjUry  Ann  of  the  Briiisli  Hervi(•(^,  Black. 

BeginningH  of  the  Jiritisli  Army,  Mac. 
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Artists : 

Out  of  Doors  with  Artists,  C.  M.  Fairbanks,  Chaut. 

Artists  aud  Their  Work,  MM. 
Asia  : 

Chinese  Central  Asia,  ChQ.  July. 

Mountain  Systems  ot  Central  Asia,  E.  D.  Morgan,  ScotGM, 
July. 
Astor  Family,  The,  Harold  Parker,  MM. 
Astronomy  : 

A  Prolonged  Sunsi^ot  Minimiim,  E.  W.  Maunder,  K. 

Distribution  of  Stars  in  the  Milky  Way,  W.  H.  W^esley,  K. 
Australia  :  Out-Door  Sports  in  Australia,  J.  L.  Payne,  CanM, 

July. 
Bahamas :  The  Beautiful  Bahamas,  Donald  Macinnes,  CanM, 

July. 
Bank  of  England  Notes,  C. 

Battle-Fields,  Round  Foreign,  Col.  Maurice,  USM. 
Bible  and  Biblical  Criticism  : 

Higher  Criticism  a,nd  the  Bible,  C.  P.  Grannan,  ACQ,  July. 

The  Scriptures  in  Early  Christian  Art,  R  Seton,  ACQ,  July. 

Textual  Criticism  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  DR,  July. 

The  Pre-Reformation  Bible,  F.  A.  Gasquet,  DR,  July. 

The  Original  Documents  of  the  New  Testament.  A  F.  Hort, 
MP. 
Bicycling : 

Across  Asia  on  a  Bicycle— IV,  T.  G.  Allen,  W.  L.  Sachtle- 
ben,  CM. 

Lenz's  World  Tour  Awheel :    Over  the  Mountains   from 
Ichangj  O. 

Touring  in  Europe  on  Next  to  Nothing — V,  J.  P.  Worden,  O. 

CycUng  for  Girls,  B.  W.  Richardson,  YW. 

Bicycle  Toui's— and  a  Moral.  E.  H.  L.  Watson,  WR. 
Bimetallic  Theory,  The,  H.  W.  Farnum,  YR. 
Birds : 

Citizepis  of  the  Air,  Eleanor  E.  Greatorex,  G.  July. 

The  Wood  Thrush's  Nest,  Olive  Thorne  Miller,  G,  July. 

The  Care  of  Birds,  Dora  M.  Morrell,  Chaut. 

August  Birds  in  Cape  Breton,  Frank  Bolles,  AM. 
Blenheim  and  Its  Memories,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  PMM. 
Bolivia  :  The  Bolivian  Antiplanicie,  D.  R.  Urquhart,  ScotGM, 

July. 
Bookbinding,  Its  Processes  and  Ideal,  FR. 
Books  :  Chained  Books,  SunM. 
Brighton  College,  W.  C.  Sargent,  LudM. 
Cabmen,  EIM. 

California ;  In  the  Lava  Beds,  J.  H.  Hamilton,  OM,  July. 
Canada : 

Canada's  Political  Condition,  J.  W.  Longley,  RR. 

Toronto  as  a  Municipal  Object-Lesson,  Albert  Shaw,  RR. 

Canoes  and  Canoeists,  American,  F.  W.  Crane,  MM. 
Capital  Punishment:     In  Praise  of  Hanging,   W.  S.   Lilly, 

NewR. 
Carlisle,  Lord,  Reminisoences  of,  PMM. 
Carnot,  Sadi,  President,  M.  Henri  Minaud,  Chaut. 
Castles,  English,  QR,  July. 

Catacombs,  The,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  LQ,  July. 
Cathedrals,  Four  Famous,  Thomas  E.  Champion,  CanM. 
Catholic  Church : 

Intellectual  Liberty  and  Contemporary  Catholicism,  CR. 

Catholic  Loyalty,  G.  P.  Lathrop,  NAR. 
Cats,  Uncared-for,  Charles  H.  Webb,  Lipp. 
Cipher,  How  to  Read  and  Write  in,  J.  Carter  Beard,  Dem. 
Circus,  In  advance  of  the,  Charles  T.  Murray,  McCl. 
Civics  in  Public  Schools,  AJP. 

Civil  Wars  in  South  America,  E.  S.  Zeballos,  NAR. 
Chinese  Central  A.sia,  ChQ.  July. 
Cholera  Inocculation,  Haffkine's,  San. 

Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  Place  of.  Robert  Watts,  PQ,  July. 
Christian  Socialism.  The  New,  QR,  July. 
Church,  Origin  of  the  Galilean,  ChQ,  July. 
Church  Government,  Power  of  the  People  iu,  W.  A.  Camp 

bell,  PQ,  July. 
Clairvoyance  and  Psychometry,  M.  M.  Dawson,  PsyR,  May. 
Coaching  :  Road-Coaching  in  America,  Martha  M.  Williams, 

FrL. 
Coaching  Trips  out  of  London,  W.  H.  Rideing,  Cos. 
Coal  Mining  :  In  the  Depths  of  a  Coal  Mine,  S.  Crane,  M(;C1. 
College  Graduate  and  Public  Life,  Theodore  RooHovolt.  AM. 
(JoUiery,  pjXplo.sions  and  ('oal  Dust,  W.  N.  Atkinson,  NatK. 
Colorado's  New  Gold  (Jamps,  Arthur  Lakes,  EngM. 
Communion  Tokens,  Chur(;h,  Alice  M.  Earl*),  AM. 
Confu(!iani8m,  Practical,  and  Practical  Christittuity  in  Corea, 

MisK. 
C/'on^fifgutional  Churches,  Nt)w  England,  E.  E   Halo,  NEM. 
(Jonjurtir,  TalkH  with  a — II,  IIC. 
('(iiiMc^iouHneHH,  States  of,  Sarah  Corl)ott,  Luc.  July. 
(JoiiHular  Service,  Soini*  Kvils  (»f  Oui',  A.  IJ.  WaHhuuru,  AM. 
CoiiverHatlon  in  Fninc«»,  Th.  liimtzdii,  (Ini. 
(/0<jn  ilitiiMiig  ill  Mai-yland,  E.  M.  Howard,  (). 
Copoiihag'-n,   and   <)tfu>r   FamouH    llattle   HorsuH,   A.  FurbuH, 

I'MM, 
Coitiu,  A  Visit  to,  A.  II.  Havugti  La  dor,  Fli. 
<;ourts  MurMuI,  W.  il.  Shock,  IJH. 
(ralm:   Lund  CrabH,  K.  Step,  OW. 
<''riMnution  ItiHtltutoH,  l<utt<w-  Day,  11.  Fnfd,  1((\ 
(/'rliuo : 

('rlininul    DeKruduilon    of    N<iw    York    Cltl:£4>nMhlp,    J.     It 
lieuvltt,  K. 


Increase  of  Crime,  and  Positivist  Criminology,  H.  C  Lea,  F. 

Criminals  and  Prisons,  T.  E.  Will,  A. 
Dakota,  Stubble  aud  Slough  in,  Frederic  Remington,  Harp. 
Dances,  Two  Ancient,  and  Their  Modern  Survival,  E.  C.  Van- 

sittart,  MP. 
Debs,  Eugene  V.:  Character  Sketch,  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Facts  About  the,  G.  H.  Pike,  SunM. 
Death,  The  Rationale  of,  Charlotte  E.  Wood,  Luc,  July. 
Death  in  Classical  Antiquity,  ER,  July. 
Diamonds  and  Diamond-Cutting.  H.  G.  Bovee,  HC. 
Dibbs,  Sir  George,  J.  T.  Ryan.  RR, 
Dogs  :  Champion  Dogs,  Guy  Clifford,  LudM. 
Dorset,  Old,  ER,  July. 
Doyle,  A.  Conan  :  My  First  Book,  McCl. 
Diummond,  Professor,  An  Evening  with,  H.  Hendry,  YM. 
Economics,  Popular  Instruction  in,  J.  A.  Horson.  ME. 
Edinburgh  iu  1^2^,  J.  B.  Paul,  ScotR,  July. 
Education : 

Tuskegee  School,  Elizabeth  E.  Lane,  LAH,  Julv. 

The  Farce  of  ''University  Extension,"  C.  Whibley,  NC. 

University  Extension  in  Oxford,  ChQ,  July. 

Brighton  College,  W.  C.  Sargent,  LudM. 

Education  in  Delaware.  LAH,  July. 

A  Southern  Normal  School,  Mary  A.  Bacon,  NEM. 

The  New  Psychology  as  a  Basis  of  Education,  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  F. 

Music  as  a  University  Study,  W.  S.  Pratt,  Mus. 
Egypt : 

Egypt  and  the  Soudan  :   The  French  Soudan.  QR.  July. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt,  S.  Cumberland,  STR,  July. 

Poetry  of  Ancient  Egypt,  F.  C.  H.  Wendel,  Chaut. 

The  Present  Position  of  Egyptology,  Prof.  Mahaffy.  NC. 

Egyptian  Superstitions,  Hadji  Raphael,  OM. 
Electricity  : 

Electricity  Direct  from  Coal,  William  Ostwald.  EngM. 

Electric  Welding  and  Metal- Working.  H.  Lemp,  EngM. 

Beginnings  and  Future  of   the  Arc  Lamp,  S.  M.  Hamill, 
EngM. 
Eliot,  John,  T.  Buxton.  SunH. 
Elk-Hunting  with  Dogs.  E.  D.  White,  O. 
Embroideries,  Cyprus  and  Oriental.  GOP. 
Embroidery,  Talks  About,  L.  B.  Wilson,  AA. 
Englishmen  :   How  They  Spend  Their  Money,  Price  Collier,  F. 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States  Navy,  F.  M.  Bennett, 

US,  August. 
Engineering:   See  contents  of  JAES;  EngM;  CasM. 
Eskimos,  Three  Years  Among  the— II,  J.  W.  Tyrrell,  CanM, 

July. 
Eucharistic  Congresses,  C.  P.  Maes,  CW. 
Evolution  : 

The  Missing  Link  in  the  Hypothesis  of  Evolution,  CanM. 

The  New  Evolution,  Washington  Gladden,  McCl. 

Religion  and  Human  Evolution,  Francis Galtou.  NatR. 
Ferryboat  of  To-day,  The,  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  CasM. 
Fiction : 

Story- Wi'i ting,  Mrs.  Molesworth,  MP. 

The  Art  of  the  Novelist,  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  CR. 

The  Historical  Novel,  George  Saintsbury,  Mac. 

Women  Novelists  in  Italy  at  the  Present  Day,  GM. 
Finance : 

The  Gold  Standard,  Brooks  Adams,  FR. 

Debased  Silver  and  British  Trade,  NatR. 

Bank  of  England  Notes,  C. 

A  Proposal  Concerning  Currency,  SEcon. 
Fires  :  Our  Annual  Loss  by  Fire,  Edward  Atkinson,  EngM. 
Folk-Lore,  Irish,  QR,  July. 
Forestry.  QR,  July. 

Fortiflcatious :  Forts  Fisher  and  Wiliuiugtou,  J.  Becker,  FrL. 
France : 

Conversation  in  France,  Th.  Bentzon,  CM. 

The  Italian  Case  Against  France,  W.  L.  Alden,  NC. 

France  and  Her  New  Ally  :  Russia,  C.  R.  R.  Kent,  Mac. 

Side- Lights  on  the  St^CDnil  Empire,  W.  (.rrahaiu.  FR. 

The  French  Senate  and  Its  Constitutional  Function,  JurR, 
July. 

French  Revolution,   Closing  Scenes  of  the,   M.  J.  Jorvltui, 
FrL 
(iallicau  Church,  The  Origin  of  the,  ChO,  July 
Uaines  and  Their  Import,  W.  C.  Norris,  tlC. 
Citirmany  : 

lieligious  Life  in  Germany,  R.  S.  Asbtou,  SuuH 

Germany  iu  lH:.tl,  ScotU,  July. 
Glory,  The  Ct>st  of,  Arvt^lt*  Uurine,  Chaut. 
(Jolil  (.'amps,  Colorado's  Nt*w,  Arthur  LuktvH,  KncM 
(>rtH»«'e  and    Htmie,    lieligious  of    Aucii'Ut,    A.   WiUl 

July, 
lluiidwriting  and  Charact»<r,  W.  Prt'ver,  (.'haut. 
HangliiK.  In  I'raiso  of,  NV.  S.  IMllv.  N"R 
Uurrit't  Sh»<llt\v,  In  Defon.so  of     ll,  Mat  k  Twai 
llawtliorntt,  Nathaniel,  Tin*  Uonumct^M  of ,  T.  I' 
llerony  and  Scliiatiu   In  the  MihUm-ii  ClirtMtlun  v 

(Hu»lston»\  NC. 
Honry,  I'rlnco,  th»>  Nuvl^'at»»r,  E,  G.  lUuuiu'.  VU 
lloriHOH  : 

Ct>ponlmi)«Mi  and  Other  KuntouM  lUttlc  lUiriMM,  A.  I'WUMk 
PMM 


il«»r,   Luc, 


NV    K 


Till*  Ariiltlun  IIoi'Me,  KU,  July 

llo|r«ruii<ll.   ProfoiHloUul,    II     C     M«M'V>  lit 
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House  of  Representatives  and  House  of  Commons,  H.  Taylor, 

NAR. 
Human  Race  :    Is  It  Degenerating  ?    H.  P.  Dunn,  NO. 
Humorist.  The  Unconscious,  Mac. 
Hunt,  William  Morris,  H.  W.  Knowlton,  NEM. 
Hunting : 

A  Lucky  Day  in  a  Deer  Forest.  G.  W.  Hartley,  Black. 

Bear  Shooting  in  Cashmere  Thirty  Years  Ago,  USM. 
Hydrographic    Research    in    the    Baltic  and    North    Seas, 

ScotGM,  July. 
Hymns   and    Hymn-Writers    of    the    Eighteenth   Century, 

SunM. 
Hypnotism  in  Surgery,  The  Value  of,  J.  C,  Cocke,  A. 
Iceland  of  To-day,  QR,  July. 
Income  Tax  :    The  Civil  War  Income  Tax,  Joseph  A.  Hill, 

QJEcon,  Julv. 
India  :    The  Indian  Census  of  1891,  E.  O.  Walker,  GM. 
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The  Bryant 
Anniuersary. 


An  interesting  event  of  the  season,  and 
one  deserving  a  conspicuous  place  in  our 
record,  was  the  celebration  several 
weeks  ago  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  foremost  representative  of  American 
literature,  William  Cullen  Bryant.  It  was  in  the 
hills  of  western  Massachusetts  at  Cummington  that 
Bryant  was  born  in  1794.  November  3d  was  his 
actual  birthday,  but  there  were  many  reasons  why 
the  celebration  of  the  event  at  Cummington  was  held 
at  an  earlier  day.  The  date  chosen  was  August  16, 
and  a  great  open-air  meeting  of  several  thousand 
Ijeople  gathered  in  a  little  grove  adjacent  to  the  old 
Bryant  homestead.  Most  of  these  people  had  come 
long  distances ;  for  the  whole  Cummington  region 
cannot  boast  a  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  an  all- 
day  meeting  and  its  presiding  officer  was  Mr.  Parke 
Godwin,  now  a  Nestor  among  journalists,  and  as- 
sociated in  our  minds  with  Bryant  both  as  the  poet's 
son-in-law  and  also  as  his  successor  to  the  editorship 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Mr.  Godwin  was 
not  the  only  eloquent  speaker  and  notable  figure  of 
the  day.  It  was  i)articularly  interesting  that  John 
Howard  Bryant,  now  87  years  old,  the  only  surviv- 
ing brother  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  was  able  to 
be  present  from  his  Western  home,  and  to  take  an 
active  part  by  reading  a  poem  of  his  own  composi- 
tion. Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  read  an  original  poem 
and  was  warmly  greeted  by  the  assemblage.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  made  an  address,  John  Bigelow 
made  another,  and  John  Wliite  Chadvvick  paid  a 
discriminating  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  great 
American  poet.  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  and 
President  J.  Stanley  Hall  were;  also  among  the  dis- 
tinguished speakers.  Mr.  William  R.  Thayer  has 
prepared  for  the  readers  of  this  Review  a  just  and 
appropriate  estimate  of  Bryant's  pla(;e  in  our  litera- 
ture, and  it  will  be  found  in  this  numlKjr.  Our 
frontiHi)iece  is  from  a  photograph  (never  Ijcforo  pub- 
lished, Hf>  far  as  we  c;an  ascertain)  taken  by  Sarony  a 
short  time  before  Mr.  Bryant's  death.  This  picture 
waM  commended  to  us  by  Mr.  Harold  Godwin, 
editor  of   Current  JAlerature,  as  in  his  opinion  the 


most  satisfactory  of  all  the  photographs  of  his  grand- 
father. It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  suggest  that 
although  August  16  was  chosen  for  the  Cummington 
celebration  because  climatic  and  other  reasons 
would  have  made  a  large  gathering  at  the   Bryant 


MR.  PARKE  GODWIN. 

homestead  a  difficult  or  impossible  thing  in  Novem- 
ber, the  exact  date  for  celebration  in  public  schools 
and  other  institutions  will  be  Saturday,  November  8d, 
although  Friday,  the  2d,  may  best  suit  the  conven- 
ience of  schools  that  are  not  in  session  on  Saturdays. 
Superintendents  and  teachers  will  need  no  urging  or 
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argument  to  be  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  an 
observance  of  the  day  with  suitable  readings,  essays 
and  addresses. 

„     ^  Saratoga  has  been  thff  Mecca  of  many 

Saratoga  '^  .-,-,.  ^-i  - 

as  a  men  of  many  minds  during  the  past 

Summer  Centre.  ^^^^mQ^  and  early  autumn.  It  has 
been  sensationally  exposed  in  the  newspapers  as 
the  most  reckless  and  unrestrained  gambling  resort 
of  all  this  year's  watering  places  and  vacation 
centres.  It  has  been  the  outing  headquarters  of 
alarmed  Tammany  politicians  and  their  confed- 
erates of  the  ruling  State  machine.  The  State 
party  conventions  of  September  were  also  wdth  one 
accord  fixed  for  Saratoga.  At  one  time  it  seemed 
likely  that  the  Constitutional  Convention  would  be- 
take itself  from  Albany  to  Saratoga  in  a  body,  where 
its  members  could  divert  themselves  according  to 
their  respective  tastes  out  of  working  hours.  Fortu- 
nately the  Convention  proved  sober-minded  enough 
to  vote  down  the  proposition  and  to  stay  in  Albany. 
The  American  Historical  Association  w^as  to  have 
gathered  at  Saratoga,  but  concluded  to  defer  its 
annual  meeting  until  the  winter  holidays  and  then  to 
hold  it  at  Washington.  The  American  Economic 
Association,  by  the  way,  has  also  ruled  in  favor  of  a 
midwinter  meeting  and  will  come  to  New  York 
under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  College  at  the 
Christmas  season.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  are  also  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  and  were 
present  at  Saratoga  at  the  meeting  of  this  body  in  the 
first  week  of  September.  Numerous  valuable  papers 
were  read,  the  topics  from  day  to  day  assuming  a  very 
wide  range.  The  one  of  most  immediate  practical 
importance,  perhaps,  was  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  in  exposition  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  Elmira  Reformatory.  Superintendent  Brock- 
way,  of  the  great  reformatory  prison  for  young  men 
convicted  of  their  first  felonious  crime,  has  for  some 
time  been  under  investigation  on  account  of  charges 
of  cruelty  in  the  administration  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Warner  comes  to  the  defense  of 
Reformatory.  Superintendent  Brockway  with  knowl- 
edge and  force.  Most  of  tlie  feeling  that 
has  been  aroused  against  Mr.  Brockway  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  problem 
which  the  Elmira  Reformatory  has  to  attack.  Tlio 
broad  fact  should  not  be  ignored  that  Mr.  Brockway 
has  had  to  deal  with  a  tremendous  body  of  tlie  tt)ugh- 
est  young  criniinals  in  tlie  wholo  world,  a  great  pro- 
I)ortion  of  them  coming  from  the  Hlums  of  New  York, 
and  that  he  has  b(;(!n  abl(!  after  an  average  disciplin- 
ury  incarc<!ration  of  twenty  montlis  to  release  these 
young  convictH  on  parole  and  to  demouHtrate  Hatis- 
factorily  that  (eighty  p<!r  ('(^nt.  of  theiu  do  not  violate 
the  parole  Ixit  do  eriferpernianeutly  into  tht^  ranl<H  of 
iiiduHiriouH,  Helf  mipporting,  law-abiding  citizeiiH. 
To  Mr.  Hro(^kway  have  been  committed  tim  mont 
(rxtrenie  typeH  of  the  wayward,  Imnlened  and  undis- 
cii)Ilned.    Hcjintely  one  \n  twenty  wIkiii  convicted  Iuih 


MR.  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 

possessed  any  considerable  degree  of  skill  at  any 
trade  or  calling.  Not  one  in  ten  has  been  accustomed 
to  regular  hours,  regular  meals,  or  anything  like  the 
restraints  of  a  normal,  self-controlled  existence.  Mr. 
Brockway's  problem  is  to  develop  the  spark  of  man- 
hood that  remains  in  the  breasts  of  these  offenders 
against  society,  to  teach  every  man  a  trade  that  will 
enable  him  to  support  himself  honestly  when  he 
leaves  the  prison,  and  so  to  round  out  each  man's 
physical,  moral  and  intellectual  defects  as  to  counter- 
act abnormal  tendencies  and  hereditary  taints.  Much 
and  severe  military  drill  is  used  in  order  to  accustom 
these  young  men  to  discipline  and  obedience.  The 
regime  of  the  Reformatory  is  more  severe  than  that  of 
old-fashioned  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  but  its  atmoH- 
phereis  totally  different.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
can  there  be  foundsuch  aconcreteexhibitionof  the  ik>8- 
sibilitiesof  character-building  as  in  this  institution, 
wiiich  has  been  created  by  tht*  genius  and  the  untiring 
devotion  of  the  greatest  peni)logist  of  inoilt^rn  times 
or  of  any  period.  Mr.  Brockway  profetwes  to  timl  a 
ct4"tain  small  percentage  of  these  i-riminals  under  his 
(diarge  who  are  ho  hardt^ned  and  whose  whole  livt»s 
havt*  bt^en  so  unfortunatt^ly  t»nvinmed  that  they  s«h»iu 
utterly  lacking  in  moral  sensibility.  The  r\\\vn  ot  thd 
Rel'ormutory  ar»<  reasonahle  and  Hr»>  curetully  lU^ 
vistul  for  tht«  ultimati^  well  tuning  of  t)u«  innmtes.  In 
the  case  of  repeated  and  stnl>l»oin  rt^fusul.s  to  olw*«»rv»» 
thi»se  rules,  Mr.  hroeUwuy  has  Ihm'M  accustouuHl  to 
administt^r  corporal    punlHlunent.      lie   attlruiH   thnt 
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the  results  have  abundantly  justified  this  course. 
The  young  criminal  when  once  subdued  by  the  only 
thing  that  can  impress  him,— fear  of  physical  pains, — 
becomes  amenable  to  the  regulations  of  the  place, 
performs  his  allotted  tasks,  and  gradually  finds  that 
the  path  of  duty  is  pleasanter  and  better  than  that 
of  wrong-doing.  Everything  about  the  system  is  so 
adjusted  as  to  make  it  seem  worth  while  to  do  right 
and  altogether  mistaken  and  unprofitable  to  do 
wrong.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Brockway  has,  in  the 
details  of  his  administration  of  corporal  punishment, 
exceeded  the  limits  of  wisdom  and  propriety  is  a 
question  by  itself.  It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if 
at  this  time,  when  he  is  under  sharp  and  bitter  ac- 
cusation, the  friends  of  the  magnificent  institution 
that  he  has  built  up  should  fail  to  express  their  con- 
cern for  the  maintenance  of  a  type  of  improved 
prison  administration  which  has  given  the  State 
of  New  York  so  enviable  a  reputation,  and  which 
rests  upon  psychological  and  educational  principles 
that  are  so  important  and  so  impregnable.  We  must, 
then,  agree  with  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  in  ex- 
pressing solicitude  for  the  future  of  the  Elmira  insti- 
tution and  in  claiming  for  Mr.  Brockwa}^  a  due  recog- 
nition of  the  unparalleled  services  he  has  rendered 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  United  States  at  large, 
and  the  whole  civilized  world,  as  a  prison  reformer. 

Another  of  the  great  organizations  that 
^^th^Ba"  ^^^   ^^^  assembled  at  Saratoga  since  our  last 

number  went  to  the  printers  is  the 
American  Bar  Association.  The  President  for  the 
year  was  the  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  and  his  presi- 
dential address  was  an  elaborate  essay  upon  the  recent 
civil  disorders.  The  chief  parts  of  it  have  since  ap- 
peared in  the  Forum,  and  it  will  be  found  reviewed 
in  our  department  of  the  "Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month."  The  Bar  Association  has  taken  the  lead  in  a 
strong  movement  to  promote  a  broader  and  more 
thorough  education  for  admission  to  the  practice  of 
law.  Mr.  George  M.  Sharp,  of  the  Yale  Law  School, 
is  secretary  of  the  Association's  section  on  legal  edu- 
cation, and  he  has  brought  great  zeal  to  the  work  he 
has  in  hand.  The  movement  is  supported  by  the 
leading  members  of  the  boards  of  instruction  of  the 
best  law  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  can  but  re- 
sult in  great  benefit  to  the  community  at  large.  Our 
lawyers  in  this  country  play  so  dominating  a  part  in 
the  making  of  our  constitutions,  the  framing  of  our 
legislation,  and  the  more  important  parts  of  the  task 
of  government,  that  it  is  eminently  to  be  desired  that 
they  should  have  a  training  that  goes  deeper  into  the 
principles  of  jurisi}rudence,  and  that  also  has  a  wider 
extent  in  the  direction  of  scientific  and  comparative 
politics.  We  invoke  for  the  secti(;n  ot  legal  education 
a  strong  support  and  an  attainment  of  early  and 
marked  results. 


This  year's  record  of  work  in  various 

fifilds  of   (;xploration, — archaiological, 
Hcientific,  and  geogi*ai)hi(;}il, — bids  fair 
t/i    show  a  very  creditable  American  participation. 


American 

Explorers 

In  Ancient  Fields 


From  Greece  there  comes  the  account  of  exceed- 
ingly notable  exhumations  by  our  American  School 
of  Archaeology  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles 
Waldstein.  Some  time  ago  the  American  School  ob- 
tained funds  from  patrons  in  this  country  and  per- 
mission from  the  Greek  government  to  dig  compre- 
hensively at  Delphi,  where  it  was  believed  that 
precious  fragments  of  shrines  and  temples  and  vast 
treasures  of  statuary  and  decorative  pottery  were 
hidden  under  the  debris  of  many  centuries.  The 
high  expectations  with  which  this  work  was  begun 
have  been  happily  realized.  The  treasures  unearthed 
must  remain  for  the  most  part  in  national  Greek 
museums,  but  our  American  students  will  have  had 
the  educational  advantage  of  assisting  in  the  dis- 
covery and  in  the  scholarly  processes  of  comparison 
and  identification.  Classical  instruction  in  many  of 
our  colleges  will  have  a  greater  charm  and  a  higher 
quality  of  knowledge  and  scholarship  by  reason  of 
this  work  at  Delphi  and  of  the  varied  enterprises  of 
our  hopeful  little  school  of  philology  and  classical 
archaeology  at  Athens.  From  another  field  of 
archaeology, — one  of  higher  antiquity  and  of  more 
difficult  approach, — comes  the  news  of  still  more  note- 
worthy triumphs  for  American  enterprise.  Under 
auspices  chiefly  Philadelphian,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peters  has 
for  some  years  been  engaged  in  excavations  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Babylon.  We  have  no  minute  details 
of  the  recent  successes  of  his  undertaking,  but  we  are 
informed  in  a  general  way  that  his  little  army  of  na- 
tive diggers  has  uncovered  architectural  and  art  re- 
mains of -such  importance  as  to  compare  favorably 
with  the  findings  of  Layard  at  Nineveh  ;  and  that  as 
a  result  of  work  pursued  under  many  difficulties  and 
discouragements  we  shall  have  added  a  great  store  to 
our  former  knowledge  of  the  history  and  character- 
istics of  the  remotest  Asiatic  empires. 

The  past  season  has  been  an  adverse  one 
Arctic  Parties,    for  arctic  exploration.     Word  has  been 

received  from  Lieutenant  Peary's  expe- 
dition, and  it  is  now  known  that  the  winter  and 
spring  in  the  polar  zone  were  excessively  cold  and 
stormy,  and  that  the  ease  with  which  Lieutenant 
Peary  made  great  sledge  journeys  in  1892  had  no 
counterpart  in  1894.  With  two  or  three  faithful  sup- 
porters this  intrepid  explorer  has  determined  to  re- 
main for  another  year's  work  in  high  latitudes,  while 
the  rest  of  the  expedition  will  soon  reach  home.  Mr. 
Walter  Wellman,  the  journalist  who  is  trying  his 
hand  at  arctic  travel ,  has  also  met  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  an  uncommonly  severe  season,  the  channels 
generally  navigable  being  filled  with  dangerous  ice 
floes.  As  for  Dr.  Cook,  of  Brooklyn,  and  his  summer 
party  of  tourists  to  the  Greenland  coast,  their  expedi- 
tion was  one  series  of  accidents  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  newsi)apers  have  fully  recorded  the  story 
of  the  Miranda.  The  party  was  made  uj)  largely  of 
college  j)rofessors  and  amateur  scientists  and  sports- 
in(;n,  and  tln^-efore  i)()HseHHed  an  abundance  of  literary 
talent,  so  that  in  i)ro])()rtion  to  its  im])()rtance  this 
jaunt  will  have  produced  a  larger  quantity  of  printed 
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reports  than  any  other  adventure  beyond  the  arctic 
circle  that  was  ever  attempted.  One  thiiiuDr.  Cook's 
tour  succeeded  in  demonstrating,  and  that  is  the  com- 
parative ease  witli  which  a  siinunertrip  may  be  made 
to  regions  heretofore  regarded  as  absohitely  inac- 
cessible except  to  the  marvelously  bold  explorer. 
Going  to  Greenland  will  some  day  become  as  easy  and 
popular  a  tiling  as  going  to  Alaska  for  a  vacation  trip. 


LIEUTENANT    PEARY. 

As  for  Mr.  Robert  Stein  and  his  well  conceived  expe- 
dition, circumstances  prevented  his  getting  started 
this  year  ;  and  as  the  New  York  Sun  remarks,  he  is 
"  the  only  aspirant  for  arctic  honors  who  has  reason 
to  feel  perfectly  satisfied.*'  If  he  should  go  next  year 
he  would  be  altogether  likely  to  encounter  a  more 
favorable  set  of  climatic  conditions. 


Northwestern    ^r^®^^  disasters  follow  each  other  with  a 
Forest         frequency  and  a  variety  tliat  will   not 
"'^^'  permit  man  to  forget  altogether  his  limi- 

tations and  weaknesses  as  compared  with  the  resist- 
less forces  of  nature.  In  the  ])resent  year  there  have 
been  calamitous  eartlujuakes  in  Greece,  Houth 
America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  (juite 
lately  the  most  ancient  ixu-tion  of  Constantinople  has 
been  partly  demolished,  with  much  loss  of  life, 
through  those  subterranean  forces  that  make  mockery 
of  our  notions  of  terra  jinna.  In  our  own  country 
within  a  very  few  years  there  liave  Ih'cu  historic 
calamities  ])roduced  by  eartluiuakes,  by  fires,  by  cy- 
clon<'S  and  tornadoes,  by  floods,  by  drouth,  and  by 
grassljoppors  and  various  ins«'cts.  Floods  in  the 
lower  MissisHippi.  the  Jamestown  calamity,  the  tidal 
wave  that  submerged  tlie(/olton  Islands,  -  these  hav(i 
brought  devjiHtJit  ion  and  death  by  meauH  of  resiHtless 
volunieH  of  water.  The  cahunitieH  of  the  |)reNeut 
Hoason,  however,  have  been  due  primarily  to  a  hiek 
of  water.     The  prolonged  drouth  of  the  Huuinu^r  was 


of  very  uimsual  extent  and  duration,  and  it  affected 
most  disastrously  the  crops  maturing  late  in  the 
season.  Its  most  tragic  effect  was  witnessed  in  the 
great  pine  woods  of  the  Northwest,  where  the  dried- 
up  grass  and  undergrowth  was  like  tinder,  and  where 
forest  fires  of  more  or  less  magnitude  were  raging 
for  weeks.  Extended  regions  in  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Michigan  have  been  the  scene  of  the  most  re- 
sistless and  widespread  of  the  forest  fires  of  the 
present  year  ;  and  Saturday,  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber, witnessed  the  culminating  horrors  of  this  series 
of  vast  conflagrations.  On  that  day  the  well-known 
railroad  junction  village  of  Hincklej',  Minnesota,  and 
several  other  lumbering  villages  in  the  same  region, 
were  completely  swept  away,  having  been  encom- 
passed by  the  flames  so  rapidly  and  so  unexpectedly 
that  escape  was  well  nigh  impossible.  The  number 
of  lives  lost  did  not  fall  far  below  500,  and  may 
possibly  have  exceeded  that  number.  It  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  ever  to  determine  the  exact  mor- 
tality. 

Heroism  on  '^^^^  ^8i\e^  of  heroism  that  have  been  re- 
the  Minnesota  ported  from  the  scene  of  death  and  de- 
aiiroads.  gtruction  in  Minnesota  may  well  quicken 
our  sense  of  the  noble  possibilities  of  human  nature. 
Where  so  many  men  were  brave  and  self  sacrificing, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  any  list  of  heroes. 
But  particular  praise  is  due  to  the  railroad  men 
whose  trains  rescued  hundreds  of  people,  and  whose 
splendid  courage  alone  prevented  the  douoling  of  the 
list  of  the  dead.  Conductor  Sullivan  and  Engineer 
Root,  in  charge  of  the  regular  passenger  train  on  the 
St.  Paul  &  Duluth  road  that  reached  Hinckley  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  whole  neighborhood  was  en- 
veloped inflan)es,  did  not  back  their  train  away  from 
the  doomed  town  until  they  had  loaded  it  with  hun- 
dreds of  fleeing  inhabitants.  The  train  was  on  fire 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  but  Engineer  Root,  sus- 
tained by  his  brave  fireman,  ran  tlie  train  backward 
several  miles  to  a  swamp,  where  the  passengers  took 
refuge  in  the  foul  and  shallow  water,  while  tlie  dense 
forest  all  around  them  roared  and  crackled  under  the 
tremendous  conflagration,  and  the  train  on  the  track 
before  them  was  totally  consumed.  They  remained 
in  the  water  for  many  hours,  and  were  subsequently 
rescued  by  aid  from  Duluth  and  Superior.  The 
Eastern  Minnesota  railroad  also  touches  Hinckley, 
and  the  passengtu-  train  on  that  liiu»  reached  tlie  burn- 
ing town  at  about  the  same  tinu^  with  the  train  on 
the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  road.  Powers  and  Best,  the 
conductor  and  engineer  of  the  Eastern  Min!u*st>tH 
train,  showed  the  sanu'  firmness.  ci>urage  and  high 
sense  of  fidelity  to  duty  that  the  trainmen  on  the 
other  road  wert*  displaying  at  the  sanu*  tinuv  lleetl- 
h»ss«>f  all  protests  tlu\v  hehl  X\\v\y  train  until  all  wlu> 
sought  refug»<  on  it  hatl  l>t>en  packed  into  tht<  cai*^. 
and  then  they  coolly  proce«>»led  to  take  the  ihancty* 
upon  their  only  means  «)t'  escape.  In  (>nt«  dirt'i'tlon 
the  road  was  couqth»tely  hlocUed.  In  the  t>ther  \\\\yy 
tiou  it  was  neccMsarv  to  croas  the  Kt<ttlt«  ijver  l»ndK. 
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SCENE   OF  THE  MINNESOTA  AND   WISCONSIN   FOREST   FIRES. 
(Shaded  portions  show  in  general  the  districts  where  fires  prevailed). 


115  feet  high  and  1,600  feet  long.  The  bridge  was 
already  burning  fiercely,  but  Engineer  Best  drove  his 
train  with  its  hundreds  of  passengers  safely  across  the 
chasm.  The  kind  of  manhood  that  is  capable  of  such 
deeds  is  one  of  the  best  possessions  of  any  nation.  As 
for  the  homeless  and  impoverished  settlers  of  the  de- 
stroyed villages,  the  quick  generosity  of  the  people  of 
Minnesota  has  made  due  provision  for  them.  The 
economic  loss  resulting  from  these  great  forest  fires 
will  reach  into  the  millions,  but  as  yet  no  computa- 
tion of  it  is  possible. 

The  Drouth  G"i*eat  as  are  the  property  losses  from 
the  Western  Crops,  the  conflagrations  made  possible  by 
ar,ci  Irrigation.  ^^^,  extreme  Severity  of  the  drouth, 
they  will  not  compare  in  volume  with  the  losses 
which  the  Western  States  will  have  experienced 
through  the  effect  of  the  dry  w(vither  upon  the  corn 
crop  alone,  not  to  mention  the  flax  and  various  other 
agricultural  staples.  In  some  of  the  best  com  States 
west  of  the  Mississipj)!  the  crop  is  almost  a  total 
failure.  As  a  consequence  we  have  witnessed  the 
unusual  X)henomenon  of  a  high(;r  X)rice  per  >)ushel  for 
corn  than  for  wheat.  The  effe(;t  of  the  dry  snirimfa' 
gives  X)artifnilar  point  to  the  curnmt  mov(!ni(!nts  for 
the  great  extension  of  irrigation  througluut  the  West. 


Even  in  States  which  in  normal  years  have  sufficien 
rainfall,  some  system  of  irrigation  as  an  auxiliary  in 
farming  would  add  vastly  to  the  certainty  of  results, 
besides  greatly  increasing  the  average  yield  per  acre. 
The  past  weeks  and  months  have  witnessed  very 
pitiable  sights  in  some  parts  of  the  West  which  a  few 
years  ago  were  opened  up  to  agriculture  with  much 
enterprise  and  high  hopes.  The  highways  have  been 
lined  with  canvas-covered  wagons,  or  •'  prairie  schoon- 
ers" as  they  are  called  beyond  the  Mississippi,  filled 
with  jaded,  hungry,  and  disappointed  farmers'  fam- 
ilies moving  eastward  for  food.  The  lack  of  rain 
has  happily  produced  no  such  famine  results  in  our 
land  of  plenty  as  in  Russia  two  years  ago  ,  but  in  cer- 
tain districts  nine-tenths  of  the  farms  have  been  tem- 
porarily abandoned.  Some  of  these  districts  perhaps 
are  so  situated  that  they  could  not  be  irrigated  with- 
out undue  expense.  But  for  most  of  these  unfort- 
unate farmers,  and  for  millions  to  come  after  them, 
irrigation  is  the  one  sure  path  to  success  and  pros- 
perity. We  are  glad  to  pul)lish  in  this  number  an 
account  of  the  recent  Irrigation  Congress  at  Denver, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  E.  Smythe,  the  most 
(mthusiastic  and  the  most  widely  informed  of  all  Our 
AuKjrican  advo(;ates  of  the  n^demption  by  irrigation 
of  the  great  arid  empire  of  the  West  and  Southwest. 


JAMES  ROOT, 

Engineer  of  Engine  "  W)."  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  R  R. 


ENGINEER    BEST, 
Eastern  Minnesota  R.  R. 


TIIOMAH  Hn.I.IVAN, 
Conductor  of 'I'nilii,  Ht.  I'liiil  .Ve  Diiliitli  It    K. 


JOHN    M  ut  '>v  \> . 
Kltrmun  of  Kh«lno  "«W."  St    I'wul  A  huUillk  U   14. 
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The  war  in  Corea  between  Japan  and 
^O^ef%ofea    China  is  doubtless  producing  incidents 
of  an  exciting  if  not  of  a  tragical  char- 
acter, from  day  to  day.     Thus  far,   however,   this 
Oriental  centre  of  interest  has  seriously  baffled  the 
news  gatherers.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  with 
telegraph  tolls  at  something  like  five  dollars  a  word, 
-the  reports  could  be  very  extended.   Moreover,  much 
of  the  region  now  involved  in  the  conflict  or  in  prep- 
aration for  it  is  extremely  difficult  of  access  and  re- 
mote from  modern  means  of  communication.     None 
the  less,  the  newspapers  and  news  gathering  associa- 
tions of  Europe  and  America  fell  far  short  of  their 
customary  enterprise   in  their  complete   and  abject 
surrender  for  a  time  to  the  difficulties  that  beset 
their  attempts  to  report  the  present  war.    They  were 
actually  paying  out  a  great  deal  of  money  for  dis- 
patches that  were  absolutely  worthless.     The  news- 
paper reader  was  cautioned,  when  he  read  the  tele- 
graphic account  of  a  new  fight  at  sea  or  clash  of  arms 
on  land,  that  perhaps  after  all  this  dispatch  referred  to 
a  battle  six  weeks  or  two  months  previous.     The  only 
bit  of  solidly  authentic  news  that  seemed  to  have  been 
published  was  that  which  related  to  the  first  event  of 
the  war— namely,  the  sinking  by  the  Japanese  navy 
of  a  transport  ship  loaded  with  Chinese  soldiers  des- 
tined  for  Corea.     This  was  true  up  to  September 
18.     Then  came  the  clear  intelligence  of  a  great  bat- 
tle on  the  14th  and  loth  at  Ping  Yang,  or  Phong 
Yang  as  it  is  also  called.     The  Chinese  army  of  20,000 
men  was  demolished  and  nothing  seemed  to  oppose 
a  rapid  march  of  the  Japanese  in  the  direction  of 
Pekin.     A  great  naval  victory  was  also  reported  in 
the  papers  of  the   19th.     At  least  enough  is  now 
known  to  make  it  appear  certain  that  both  by  land 
and  by  sea  thus  far  the  advantage  is  overwhelm- 
ingly  on   the   side  of   Japan.      On   the  other  hand 
the  great  majority  of  intelligent    critics    through- 
out Christendom    are    of  the    opinion  that  China, 
with  its  vast  population  and  resources,  will  not  be 
discouraged  by   Japan's    superior    preparations  and 
temporary  successes,  but  will  never  admit  defeat  or 
cry  enough.     It  will  be  fortunate  indeed  if  this  strug- 
gle can   be  brought   to  an  end  without  any  serious 
embroilment  of  the  European  powers.     England's  in- 
terests are  so  vast  and  so  intimately  interwoven  with 
the  commerce  of  every  nation  and  region,  that  strict 
and  honest  neutrality  is  an  excessively  difficult  thing 
for  John  Bull  to  maintain.     He  thrust  his  finger  in 
our  pie  some  thirty  years  ago  with  results  that  were 
very  costly  to  him,  and  that  he  took  very  much  to 
heart.     He  has  doubtless  resolved  to  obey  most  faith- 
fully in  this   Oriental  war  the  dictates   of  interna- 
tional lavf  regarding  the  duties  of  neutrality.     But 
his   manifest    sympathy   with   China   and   prejudice 
against  Japan  has  shown  itself  in  several  more  or  less 
unpleasant  ways,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that   this  par- 
tiality may  go  too  far.     Russia  and  the  Unit(!d  States 
would  be  disposed  to  insist  upon  fair  play  for  Japan. 
The  thing  to  be  earnestly  desired  by  all  friends  of  civili- 
zation is  the  prompt  termination  of  the  war  upon  some 


VICINITY  OF  THE  PHONG  YANG  BATTLE. 

basis  of  clear  understanding  about  the  future  status 
of  Corea.  While  we  must  be  content  to  wait  awhile 
for  detailed  news  about  the  current  incidents  of  the 
w^ar,  it  is  at  least  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  ob- 
tain from  competent  sources  some  definite  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  countries  affected  and  of  the 
men  who  are  leading  the  forces  of  their  respective  na- 
tions. Thus  last  month  the  readers  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  were  afforded  a  clear  and  careful  survey  of 
the  political  conditions  and  the  political  and  military 
leadership  of  Japan.  This  month  we  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  present  to  our  readers  a  sketch  of  Li 
Hung  Chang,  the  "  Bismarck  of  China,"  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  John  Russell  Young,  formerly  our  minister  to 
the  Chinese  Empire,  and  for  many  years  past  a  close 
and  confidential  friend  of  the  great  Chinese  states- 
man. Mr.  Young's  extremely  interesting  portraiture 
of  the  man  who  is  now  devoting  all  his  energies  and 
powers  to  the  organization  of  the  campaign  against 
the  Japanese  in  Corea,  throws  much  valuable  light 
upon  the  whole  Oriental  situation. 

President  Cleveland    ^*  ^^  interesting  to  note  the  close  of 
to  the  long  and  painful  diplomatic  con- 

troversy over  the  relations  between 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  letter  to  President  Dole,  recognizing 
the  full  validity  of  the  new  regime,  completely  closes 
the  door  upon  past  disputes  and  dissensions,  so  far 
as  their  practical  bearing  is  concerned.  The  Ha- 
waiian republic  is  an  established  fact,  with  validity 
in  no  quarter  open  to  doubt  cr  denial,  and  under  the 
friendly  protection  of  the  United  States  President 
Cleveland's  letter  was  as  follows  : 

Grover  Cleveland, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
To  His  Excellency,  San  ford  B.  Dole,  President  of  the 
R(ipublic  of  Hawaii  : 

Great  and  Good  Friend  :    I  have  received  your  letter 
of  the  7th  ultimo,  by  which  you  announce  the  establish- 


President  Dole. 
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ment  and  proclamation  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  on  the 
4tli  day  of  July,  1894,  and  your  assum  tion  of  the  office  of 
President  with  all  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution thereof. 

I  cordially  reciprocate  the  sentiments  you  express  for 
the  continuance  of  the  friendly  relations  which  have  ex- 
isted between  the  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands, a  d  assure  you  of  my  best  wishes  for  j^our  personal 
prosperity. 

Written  at  Washington  the  7th  day  of  August,  1894. 
Your  Grood  Friend, 

GROVEH   (3LEVELAND. 

By  the  President, 
W.  Q.  Gresham, 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  expression  "  great  and  good  friend,"  it  should 
be  explained  to  those  who  do  not  already  understand 
it,  happens  to  be  the  conventional  form  of  address 
established  between  the  executive  heads  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Hawaiian  governments,  and  has  no  more 
significance  than  '*  j'our  excellency"  or  any  other 
form  of  diplomatic  intercourse. 


Nicaragua  and     Another  of  the  Small  states  practically 
the  Mosquito      under  the  friendly  patronage  of  the 
United  States  is  Nicaragua.  For  many 
months  past  this  little  republic  of  Central  America 
has  been  the  scene  of  a  controversy  that  has  attracted 
almost  as  much  international  attention  as  the  Ha- 
waiian revolution,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the   Nica- 
raguan  affair  has  also  been  settled  upon  lines  of  appar- 
ent justice  and  permanence.     The  controversy  has 
been  over  the  relations  to  Nicaragua  of  a  portion  of 
its  eastern  or  Gulf -of -Mexico  slope,  known  as  the 
"Mosquito  Coast  "or  the  "Mosquito  Reservation." 
The  government  of  this  district  has  borne  some  such 
anomalous  relationship  to  that  of  Nicaragua  as  the 
Indian  Territory's  has  borne  to  that  of  the  United 
States.     The  Mosquito  Indians  have  had  a  chief  of 
their  own  and  have  been  independent  of  Nicaragua  in 
local   affairs.     Their  port  is  the  town  of  Bluefields, 
and  under  the  long  established  regime  of  the  Mos- 
quito Reservation  this  port  has  not  been  subject  to 
the  customs  regulations  of  the  republic  of  Nicaragua. 
Accordingly  many  American  and  other  foreign  trad- 
ers and  merchants  dealing  in  the  fruits  and  various 
semi-tropical   i)roducts   of    the   region   have    settled 
there,  have  obtained  great  influence  over  the  conduct 
of  local  affairs,  and  have  profited  greatly  by  the  im- 
munities whi(;h  freedom  from  Nicaraguan  laws  and 
regulations  has    permitted  them.      It   needs  no  ar- 
gument to  make  it  clear  that  this  quasi   independ- 
ence of  the  M()H([uit()  Reservation  has  been  most  dis- 
advantageous to  Nicaragua,  and  (constantly  humiliat- 
ing as  a  limitation  upon  the  nation's  sovereignty  over 
its  own  territory.     So  indf^fensibie  an  arrangement 
could  not  have  lasted  all  these  years  but  for  tlie  real 
or  pretended  existence  of  a  certain  vague  anil  shad- 
owy I'litisli  j)roiectorate  ov«'r  tlic  Mosquito  Indians, 
which  has  eniibled  the  merchants  ut  the  coiist  to  bring 
dire  and  Hundry  threats  against  Nicaragua  when  thr 
little  republic  has  been  iiK-iirird    to  assert  itH<df.     ( )f 


late,  however,  the  Nicaraguans  have  grown  bolder, 
and  have  simply  advanced  into  the  Mosquito  Reser- 
vation, claimed  possession,  and  reduced  the  district 
to  the  status  of  an  unprivileged,  ordinary  portion  of 
the  republic  of  Nicaragua.  In  this  proceeding,  de- 
spite the  loud  complaints  of  American  residents  at 
Bluefields,  whose  special  immunities  are  cut  off,  our 
government  at  Washington  has  promptly  and  heartily 
acquiesced.  The  phantom  British  protectorate  has 
vanished  into  thin  air,  and  Nicaragua  is  wondering  at 
her  own  former  timidity  and  congratulating  herself 
upon  the  ease  with  which  she  has  cut  the  Gordian 
knot.  For  foreigners  resident  at  Bl'.efields  who  are 
discommoded  by  the  assertion  of  full  Nicaraguan 
jurisdiction  over  Nicaraguan  te.ritory,  we  beg  to 
express  our  sympathy  ;  but  we  will  not  for  a  moment 
admit  that  their  interests  are  superior  to  those  of 
Nicaragua  or  that  the  power  of  the  United  States 
should  have  been  emjjloyed  to  maintain  a  humil- 
iating curtailment  of  Nicaragua's  authority  and  sov- 
ereignty within  her  own  boundaries.  It  is  reported 
that  many  of  these  irate  Americans  trampled  upon 
th3  Stars  and  Stripes  and  renounced  allegiance  to  this 
country  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  because  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  Secretary  Gresham  were  not  willing  to  help 
drive  the  Nicaraguans  out  of  a  vital  part  of  Nicara- 
guan territory.  In  point  of  fact  our  government  has 
done  its  duty  in  supporting  the  just  claims  of  an 
American  republic  over  its  own  soil  audits  own  fiscal 
arrangements,  as  against  private  and  foreign  interests. 


Venezuela  and  There  is  another  American  republic  whose 

British       rights  within  her   own  proper  territory 
AoQtcssioti  i      *  •/ 

require  the  most  considerate  attention  by 
our  Department  of  State.  We  refer  to  the  republic  of 
Venezuela,  great  and  valuable  portions  of  whose  ter- 
ritory seem  to  have  been  encroached  upon  by  Great 
Britain.  Beginning  with  a  trading  post  or  two  on 
the  coast,  the  English  have  extended  their  claims  until 
they  now  assert  authority  over  a  great  region  which 
was  formerly  regarded  by  everybody  as  an  integral 
portion  of  Venezuela.  Far  from  increasing  their  ter- 
ritorial claims  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America, 
the  British  ought  by  all  means  to  prepare  definitely  to 
withdraw  altogether.  It  is  wholly  contrary  to  the 
ethics  of  modern  international  relations  that  a  Euro- 
pean power  like  Great  Britain  should  hold  by  force  i>f 
arms  a  region  that  belongs  naturally  to  the  hi>me  ter- 
ritory of  a  friendly  nation. 


The   failurt*  of  Congress  at  the  recent 

The  Nicaragua     ^^.^^ij„i    t^,   (^1^^.   ^^^ly    tu-tion    resinvting 
bhif)  Canal.  -  y 

the  Nicaragua  Ship  Canal  has  hail 
tlie  etfect  greatly  tt)  eml>(»l»len  Europt>an  g\»verninents 
and  capitalists  in  th«' hop««  that,  after  all,  the  futur\« 
water  passage,  sonit»wlit>rt»  across  the  ntvk  of  laml 
betwetMi  North  ami  Siuith  .\n»erica.  may  fall  into 
Kuropean  rath«>r  than  Ann«rican  handn.  The  Fn*i)ch 
an*  ♦<n«h»av(»ring  to  resuHcitate  tlu»  I'aimiim  |»r\»j«^*' 
and  till*  English  art*  gr«*atly  intt«it«(«tinK  t)i««inm«lvt^  tii 
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the  idea  of  capturing  and  controlling  the  Nicaragua 
route.  The  following  quotation  from  the  Toronto 
Globe  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  com- 
ment that  is  now  fre(|uent  in  the  press  of  England 
and  the  British  Empire  : 

British  diplomacy  seems  to  have  chosen  t  e  present 
moment  to  make  good  its  foothold  in  the  Central  Ameri- 
can isthmus.  The  people  of  Fnaice  are  distraught  with 
domestic  troubles,  and  more  concerned  about  the  fight 
with  Anarchy  now  in  progress  than  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  financial  panic  in  the  United  States 
has  brought  with  it  disaster  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Com- 
pany, which,  it  was  hoped,  would  succeed  in  holding  its 
gi'ound,  and  thus  retain  the  control  of  the  enterprise  in 
the  Republic.  Ihe  announcement  is  now  made  that  the 
chief  financial  agent  of  the  company  has  sailed  for 
Europe  to  sell  the  canal  to  an  English  syndicate.  That 
abundance  of  monej^  will  be  forthcoming  in  England  to 
complete  the  canal  and  link  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
provided  British  control  is  once  secured,  few  who  have 
followed  the  history  of  the  Panama  and  Nicaragua  Canals 
will  doubt.  With  a  cordial  understanding  between  Great 
Britain  and  Nicaragua  and  the  purchase  of  the  assets  of 
the  bankrupt  American  Canal  Compan3%  now  in  progress, 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  British  Foreign 
Office  is  playing  for  the  control  of  what  when  completed 
will  be  a  highway  of  the  world's  commerce  scarcely  less 
important  than  the  Suez  Canal.  The  completion  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  will  also  have  the  result  of  heading  off 
the  Panama  project. 

Mr  Depeui  on    ^^'  Chauhcey  M.  Depew,  the  estimable 
the  state       president    of    the  New  York   Central 

of  urope.  i-ailroad,  always  brings  back  from  his 
regular  summer  vacation  in  Europe  a  supply  of  fresh 
information  and  of  sage  comment  that  the  New  York 
reporters  never  fail  to  draw  upon  with  attractive  and 
valuable  results.  Mr.  Depew's  return  this  year  was 
on  September  14,  and  the  papers  of  the  next  morn- 
ing w^ere  better  and  brighter  for  several  columns  of 
his  pithy  conversation.  The  following  passage  states 
in  condensed  form  the  political  conditions  in  England, 
France  and  Germany,  under  which  a  conservative 
reaction  has  begun  so  sharply  to  assert  itself  : 

I  tried,  by  talking  with  the  leading  members  of  both 
the  Lords  and  the  (Commons,  to  find  out  how  much  prog- 
ress the  ending  or  mending  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  mak- 
ing. Apparently  no  one  in  the  Upper  House,  and  few  in 
the  Lower,  believe  there  is  much  strength  in  the  agita- 
tion. The  English  Radical  is,  after  all,  a  sort  of  veneered 
Conservative.  He  seem  almost  incapable  of  overcoming 
his  centuries-rooted  veneration  for  old  customs.  He  is 
democratic  to  a  degree  in  higis  ation  for  the  masses,  for 
the  laborer,  or  the  tenant,  or  any  occupation  or  condition 
which  can  be  helped  liy  the  Government,  but  stands  in 
awe  of  the  throne  and  the  noV>ility.  Rampant  and  bloody 
Anarchy  has  frightened  the  proTx-rty-holdersandehecked 
the  demoeratic  spirit  all  over  Europe.  Panic-stricken 
peoples  are  giving  auto(;ratic  powers  over  the  press, 
free  speech  and  individual  liberty  in  France,  and  lean- 
ing upon  the  strong  arm  of  semi-military  deH[)otism  (jlse- 
where  to  protect  tliem  ag?unHt  the  secret  and  sensehssH 
outbreak  of  outragr;  a  d  mtirder.  Tl)e  Hp(!(;eh  ot  th(;  (ier- 
man  Emperor  at  Konigsberg  was  a  ninete«!nth  century 
declaration  of  the  fourteenth  c(fntury  doctrine!  of  the  di- 


vine right  by  which  kings  govern,  that  in  vig(jr  uiul  f  i  auk- 
ness  was  never  surpassed  by  his  ancestor,  the  great  Fred- 
erick. The  response  of  the  Germans,  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent of  races,  and  of  Europe  generally  seemed  to  be, 
as  I  gathered  from  the  press  and  xx^ople  of  all  ranks  and 
opinions,  that  "  we  will  not  question  the  right  so  long  as 


MR.    CHAUNCEY  M.    DEPEW. 

rulers  are  as  capable  and  conscientious  as  you,"  They  de- 
light in  his  snubbing  and  lecturing  the  nobles,  and  seem 
to  believe  they,  the  people,  are  speaking  through  him. 
Certainly  this  extraordinary  utterance  would  not  have 
had  this  reception  four  years  ago.  Another  reason  for 
flocking  under  the  wings  of  a  strong  government  is  the 
constant  fear  of  a  European  war.  An  eminent  diplomat 
said  to  me  :  "  Since  the  visit  of  the  Russian  fleet  to  Tou- 
lon, all  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  is  centered  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Hence  France  is  feverishly  increasing  her 
fleet,  and  England  is  in  a  panic  over  her  sole  reliance  for 
protection  at  home  and  prestige  abroad— the  supremacy 
of  her  navy." 

Mr.  Dei)ew's  wide  acquaintance  and  flattering  re- 
ception among  the  notables  of  Europe  has  never 
seemed  to  taint  his  genuine  Americanism,  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  has  helped  him  to  a  truer  and 
broader  view  of  our  national  faults  and  our  national 
virtues. 


PoatmaHtey  Dayton   ^^^  westward    bound    steamers    in 
on  the  British      September  have  btjen  heavily  laden 

Postal  Service.  -.■,  ,1  i         i.-      a     '      • 

with  many  thousands  ot    Ameru^ans 

returning   from   a  summer  sojourn   abroad.     They 

hav(}  left  behind  them  great  sums  of  money,  without 
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women,  he  is  positively  the  ouly  individual  whose  tenure 
of  place  can  be  affected  by  any  political  change. 


POSTMASTER  DAYTON,   OF  NEW  YORK. 

which  Europe  would  be  considerably  poorer  than  it 
is.  The  trip  to  Europe  if  wisely  planned,  however, 
results  in  "  value  received,"  both  for  the  individual 
American  and  also  for  the  country  at  large.  Thus  it 
was  worth  vastly  more  than  the  expense  incurred  by 
Postmaster  Dayton,  of  New  York,  to  have  that  offi- 
cial acquaint  himself  with  postal  administration  in 
Great  Britain,  and  bring  back  to  many  astonished 
local  politicians  of  both  parties  his  glowing  testimony 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  British  civil  service  methods. 
What  Mr.  Dayton  discovered  has  been  known  to 
many  unofficial  Americans  heretofore,  but  has  seldom 
been  brought  to  the  convinced  attention  of  a  practi- 
cal American  politician.  Mr.  Dayton  found  out  that 
when  the  Liberal  party  succeeded  the  Conservatives 
in  the  control  of  the  British  Government,  there  was 
in  all  the  vast  postal  service,  employing  perhaps 
150,000  officials,  just  exactly  one  change,  and  that 
change  was  in  the  office  of  the  Postmaster-General. 
Mr.  Arnold  Morley  stepped  into  that  miriistcu'ial  posi- 
tion, but  the  great  business  organization  of  the  post 
office  remained  absolutely  undisturbed.  Mr.  Dayton 
was  not  only  made  aware  of  this  fact,  but  was  also 
entirely  satisfied  that  the  freedom  of  the  ])ostal  .serv- 
ice from  i)olitical  upheaval  and  from  wholesale  dis- 
missals and  n(iw  appointirimts  on  the  spoils  basis,  is 
of  immense  advantagt;  to  thti  British  nation.  The 
New  York  postmaster  is  (juoted  as  follows  in  an  in- 
terview sent  from  London  : 

It  is  hard  for  an  Auu^rioan  to  realize  how  compU'>t»tly  the 
notion  of  pai'tisuiiHliip,  olTcnsivo  or  (h!f«'iiMiv««.  has  bt^on 
eradi(;at<'<l  from  Mk*  civil  Hnrvicn  lu^ro.  The  PoMttnastt^r- 
(Jnijnral  in,  of  coiirHn,  a  politician  who  rctin^M  with  a 
c.haiiK*'  of  adrtiiriiHtratioii.  Wlirn  he  is  an  important  pub- 
lic and  party  man  like  Mr.  Moi'h'y,  be  Iuih  a  weat  in  the 
Cabinet.  Hut  think  of  it  I  Out  of  the  ri.^.tMH)  nten  in  tht^ 
poHtal   Hervic«t  of  (i rent    Hrituin,  not   to   mention    IU,(KN) 


Mayor  Giltoij 

on  Municipal 

Government  Abroad. 


Mr.  Dkyton,  however,  is  a  gentle- 
man of  candid  mind,  of  capacity  for 
observation,  and  of  willingness  to 
accept  facts.  The  Mayor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Gilroy, 
is  another  gentleman  w^ho  has  ventured  to  take  a. 
glimpse  of  Europe  this  summer,  and  he  has  brought 
back  his  report.  As  the  official  head  of  one  of  the 
half-dozen  great  cities  of  the  world,  Mr.  Gilroy  was 
interested  in  municipal  matters.  He  avers  that  he 
saw  something  of  London  and  of  Paris,  and  that 
street  paving  in  New  York  compares  more  than  fa- 
vorably with  that  of  either  the  English  or  the  French 
metroi^olis.  He  affirms,  moreover,  that  the  street 
cleaning  methods  of  Paris  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
New  York,  and  that  the  breaking  of  street  pavements 
for  various  purposes  is  as  frequent  there  as  in  the 
city  over  which  he  has  the  honor  to  preside.  About 
such  testimony  as  this,  and  all  the  rest  that  Mr.  Gil- 
roy bears  concerning  EuroiDean  municipal  matters, 
we  have  only  to  remark  that  the  gentleman  did  not 
proceed  far  enough  in  his  journeying.  He  should 
have  pursued  his  quest  past  Berlin,   past  Vienna, 
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past  Budapest,  pausing  only  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus  to  inspect  Constantinople.  There 
he  would  have  found  a  city  strangely  similar  in  its 
municipal  administration,  and  in  its  paving,  cleans- 
ing, and  various  official  methods,  to  the  New  York 
of  which  he  is  so  proud.  He  would  doubtless  have 
declared  that  Constantinople  is  infinitely  superior  to 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Paris,  or  London,  in  all  that 
goes  to  make  up  a  well-conducted  municipal  adminis- 
tration, and  that  its  only  rival  is  New  York  under 
the  pashas  and  janizaries  of  the  Wigwam  in  Four- 
teenth Street. 

The  Movement   Mayor  Gilroy  in  plain  truth  returned  to 

Against        find  his  political  organization,  Tammany 

Tammany.      jj^jj^  •  ^^  j^^^.^^.  ^.gp^^g  ^j^an  it  has  reached 

for  years.  The  police  investigations  have  gone  for- 
ward with  results  constantly  more  damaging  to  the 
powers  that  be.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
city  has  the  anti-Tammany  feeling  been  so  strong  and 
the  demand  for  a  non-partisan,  anti-Tammany  union 
of  all  good  citizens  in  the  municipal  election  been  so 
unanimous.  A  great  organization  known  as  the 
G-erman-American  Reform  Union  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  anti-Tammany  movement,  and  the  ever-ex- 
panding group  of  societies  known  as  the  Good  Govern- 
ment Clubs,  under  the  headship  of  the  City  Club,  has 
assumed  an  opportune  importance.  The  Republicans, 
constituting  the  largest  of  the  anti-Tammany  ele- 
ments, have  shown  a  disposition  to  join  with  the 
State  Democracy,  the  German- American  Union,  and 
the  several  independent  bodies,  in  an  effort  to  give 
New  York  City  a  good  administration.  The  outlook 
for  a  great  victory  of  the  friends  of  a  reformed  mu- 
nicipal government  now  seem^  to  be  bright. 


The  Elections 
and  the 


The  Republicans,  being  then  in  full 
possession  of  all  branches  of  the  na- 
Reactionary  Drift,  ^-^^^^j  government,  completed  the  so- 
called  McKinley  tariff  bill  in  the  early  autumn  of 
1890,  launching  it  upon  the  industrial  community  a 
few  short  weeks  before  the  Congressional  elections  in 
November.  The  result  was  an  overwhelming  defeat. 
Thus  at  the  very  moment  of  its  passage  the  people 
X^ronounced  positively  against  the  McKinley  bill. 
And  although  it  has  taken  four  years  to  replace  that 
measure  in  the  statute  books,  its  moral  effect  was  so 
undermined  that  it  may  be  said  never  to  have  gone 
fairly  and  forcibly  into  operation,  for  nobody  was  ever 
willing  to  adjust  his  business  to  meet  either  the  ad- 
vantages or  the  disadvantages  of  a  measure  which 
was  doomed  to  so  Ijrief  an  existence.  The  impartial 
historian  of  the  future  will  perhaps  make  it  clear  that 
it  was  a  misfortune  for  the  country  that  the  McKin- 
ley, bill  could  not  have  had  a  trial  upon  its  merits  be- 
fore the  peoi)le  at  the  polls  had  been  invited  to 
approve  or  condemn  it.  The  change  from  a  high  X)ro- 
t^jctive  XK>licy,  which  must  come  sooner  or  later,  might 
have  been  refiched  just  as  soon  in  the  end  and  with 
far  lr;HH  eni>)arraHHinent  to  tradf;  if  the  M(;Kinl(!y  bill 
ha/1  l^ien  accorded  a  few  years  of  undisturbed  ox)era- 


tion.  It  is  now  replaced  by  the  Gorman- Wilson  bill, 
and  in  the  first  week  of  November  the  people  of  the 
country  are  to  record  their  feelings  about  this  Demo- 
cratic legislation,  just  as  four  years  previously  they 
expressed  themselves  upon  the  work  of  the  Republi- 
can tariff  .f ramers.  It  certainly  begins  to  seem  that 
the  country  is  as  ready  to  punish  the  Democrats  this 
year  as  it  was  to  punish  the  Republicans  in  1890. 
Most  of  the  State  elections  coincide  with  the  congres- 
sional elections    in    November,   but    Vermont    and 


HON.    U.    A.    WOODBURY, 
Governor-Elect  of  Vermont. 

Maine  have  adhered  to  the  old  fashion  of  early  State- 
elections.  Both  of  these  New  England  common- 
wealths are  normally  Republican  by  a  considerable 
majority.  This  year,  however,  they  have  returned 
enormous  if  not  altogether  unprecedented  Republican 
majorities,  and  the  result  is  generally  considered  as 
an  indication  of  a  powerful  general  reaction  that 
may  give  the  Rei)ublicans  a  majority  in  the  next 
House  of  Representatives. 


The 

Elections 
in   General. 


The  autumnal  campaigns  in  general  have 
oi)ened  ratluT  later  than  is  usual.  It  may 
be  x)redicted  with  entire  safety  that  the 
Democrats  will  lose  many  congressional  districts 
which  have  been  theirs  in  the  last  two  Congresses ; 
but  whether  the  Republicans  will  gain  enough  to 
control  the  next  House  is  only  a  matter  of  guesswork, 
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and  no  man  can  pronounce  an  intelligent  opinion 
upon  it.  In  Louisiana  the  situation  is  much  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  sugar  planters  have  decided 
to  support  the  Republican  party  as  a  protest  against 
the  abolition  by  the  Democrats  of  the  bounty  on  sugar. 
The  county  primaries  in  South  Carolina  have  made 
it  almost  certain  that  Governor  Tillman  will  realize 
his  ambition  and  will  replace  General  Butler  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  unprecedented  struggle  in 
the  Ashland  district  of  Kentucky  over  the  nomination 
at  the  Democratic  primaries  has  resulted  in  a  slight 
plurality  for  Mr.  W.  C.  Owen.  He  had  the  support 
particularly  of  the  women  of  the  district,  who  were 
opposed  on  moral  grounds  to  the  re-election  of  Con- 
gressman Breckinridge.  In  Nevada  there  are  numer- 
ous tickets  in  the  field,  the  Free  Silver  Republicans 
having  decided  to  flock  by  themselves,  wliile  the 
Populists,  Democrats,  and  regular  Republic;ans  are 
all  making  separate  contests.  In  many  Western  con- 
gn^s.sional  districts  the  Democrats  and  Poi)ulists  have 
agreed  upon  "  fusion  "  candidates.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  these,  perhaps,  is  Gen.  Weaver,  of  Iowa, 
in  Illinois  the  Hcnatorial  contest  is  attracting  much 
atention,  Mr.  Franklin  McVejigh,  of  Chicago,  having 
tak«'n  tlin  field  as  tbc  Diunocratic  aspirant  for  thost'at 
at  Wasliiiigton  now  held  by  S«'nat()r  Sholby  M.  C-nl- 
loin.  hoth  candidates  are  making  an  active  contest 
for  control  of  the  legislature. 

The  eyes  of  tlK^  vvholo  cotintry  throijgh 
Thr  N>'w  York      ^^^^^  (,ntire  Huniiner  wwv  lix<'d  up<»n  \\w 

Itnpublicansof  tlui  Stntrof  New  Y«>rk. 
It  WHH  ])erceivnd  that  circuniMtanceM  cnnH|.irrd  l«.give 


them  such  a  political  opportimity  as  comes  only  once 
or  twice  in  a  generation.  It  was  admitted,  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  they  should  deal  m  a  high-minded  way 
with  the  municipal  problem  in  New  York  City,  put- 
ting behind  them  mere  selfish  and  partisan  considera- 
tions and  rising  to  some  satisfactory  heights  of  patriot- 
ism, they  could  liave  tlie  honor  of  being  the  chief 
element  in  a  combination  that  would  redeem  the 
great  metropolis  from  its  depraved  and  humiliating 
state  of  local  administration.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  understood  by  thoughtful  observers  of  all  par- 
ties that  in  State  affairs  the  Republicans  of  New 
York  were  facing  a  magnificent  opportunity.  With 
a  candidate  representing  the  best  brains,  char- 
acter, and  aspirations  of  the  party,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  Republicans  would  carry  the 
State  by  an  overwhelming  majority  and  would 
pave  the  way  for  their  party's  success  in  the 
presidential  contest  of  1896,  very  possibly  carry- 
ing with  them  into  the  larger  field  their  successful 
gubernatorial  candidate  of  1894.  A  number  of  strong 
men  were  suggested  for  the  nomination,  among 
whom  were  Mr.  Choate,  president  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  ;  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central  RailroatI ;  Mr.  Benja- 
min F.  Tracy,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  Mr.  Elihu 
Root,  of  the  New  York  bar ;  Mr.  Warner  Miller, 
formerly  U.  S.  Senator  ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Fassett,  an  ex-State 
Senator  ;   Gen.  Daniel  Butterfield,  Mr.  C.  N.  Bliss, 
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Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  State  Controller  Roberts, 
of  Buffalo  ;  Judge  Russell,  of  St.  Lawrence  County, 
and  half  a  dozen  others.  For  any  one  of  at  least  six 
of  these  gentlemen,  if  nominated,  there  would  have 
been  an  immense  enthusiasm,  with  the  prospect  per- 
haps of  some  such  victory  at  the  polls  as  that  which 
Grover  Cleveland  obtained  in  the  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion which  led  to  his  nomination  for  the  presidency  in 
1884.  But  although  the  State  was  alive  with  active  ex- 
pressions of  interest  in  the  candidacy  of  one  and  another 
of  these  men,  the  mysterious  influence  and  power  of 
the  Republican  **  machine"  had  ordered  that  the  nomi- 
nation should  go  toanother.  Mr.  Morton  isaNew  York 
banker  of  great  wealth  and  of  deservedly  high  stand- 
ing in  the  business  world,  who  served  in  Congress  for 
several  terms,  was  ajjpointed  minister  to  Franc^,  and 
was  elected  to  the  vice-presidency  in  1888  on  the  ticket 
with  Benjamin  Harrison.  When  Mr.  Harrison  was 
renominated  at  Minneai)()lis  in  1892  it  was  Kupi)osed 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  Mr.  Morton  was  also 
to  \wi  renominated.  But  he  was  somewhat  unceremo- 
niously drojiped  and  Mr.  Whitcbiw  Rcid,  editor  of 
the  New  York  TrUmne,  was  select(;d  in  liis  stead. 
Mr,  Mf>rton  is  of  advanced  age,  and  >)y  the  younger 
w^hool  of  jmblic  irien  has  been  regarded  ;is  a  J'(!tired 
veteran.  No  man  of  any  ])art>  has  auglit  to  sny  in 
disparagemeTit    (;f    lii.s    long    and     Ktairde-ss    career. 


whether  in  private  or  in  public  capacities.  The  dissat- 
isfaction was  not  wdth  Mr.  Morton,  but  with  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  political  junta  forced  his 
nomination  upon  the  party  in  spite  of  the  judg- 
ment of  a  majority  of  its  members  that  leadership 
ought  this  year  to  be  entrusted  to  a  younger,  more 
vigorous  and  more  aggressive  man.  Mr.  Morton's 
election  would  ensure  for  New  York  an  honorable 
and  dignified  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  and  one  for  which  no  man  need  make  apology 
or  feel  any  sense  of  humiliation.  But  there  was  a 
great  opportunity  for  a  new  sort  of  fight  under 
younger  standard  bearers  and  witli  a  view  to  future 
campaigns.  It  is  perhaps  the  dominant  fact  behind 
the  scenes  that  certain  prominent  aspirants  for 
X)residential  honors  two  years  hence,  whose  abiding 
places  are  not  in  the  Empire  State,  did  not  wish  to 
see  their  chances  of  a  nomination  diminished  by  the 
emergence  as  a  i)residential  candidate  of  a  Repub- 
lican Governor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Choate,  Mr. 
Depew,  Gen.  Tracy,  or  Mr.  Fassett,  as  Governor  of 
N(!W  York,  would  be  considered  very  much  in  train- 
ing for  the  White  House.  But  Mr.  Morton  is  older, 
has  served  as  vice-president  already,  and  could  not 
be  considered  as  standing  in  the  light  of  any  of  the 
great  i)residentia!  possibilities,  whether  hailing  from 
Maine,  from  Ohio,  or  from  any  other  State. 
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Peace  War  ^^^  international  advocates  of  peace 
and         have  been  holding  their  annual  confer- 

Christianity.  ^j^^^g^  JSfobody  in  Europe  has  done  so 
much  to  give  fresh  impetus  to  the  cause  of  peace  as 
the  Baroness  von  Suttner,  the  famous  authoress  of 
''Ground  Arms."  She  was  very  prominent  last 
month  in  the  sessions  of  the  peace  society.  It  is  hu- 
miliating, but  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  it  is  Chris- 
tian nations  which  have  armed  and  drilled  the  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  who  are  fighting  in  Corea.  It  is 
Christendom  that  is  perfecting  its  instruments  of 
slaughter,  building  pneumatic  guns  which  will  hurl 
heavy  charges  of  dynamite  a  couple  of  miles,  and 
that  is  perfecting  the  Maxim  flying  machine,  which 
is  to  extend  the  area  of  slaughter, — already  conter- 
minous with  earth  and  sea, — to  the  air  above.  Even 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  cannot  be  induced  to 
raise  his  voice  in  favor  of  an  arrest  of  any  further  in- 
crease of  European  armaments  ;  and  the  prospect  of 
arranging  a  Truce  of  God  for  the  closing  century 
seems  to  be  remote.  Mankind  with  its  brutal  animal- 
ism, its  bloodshot  eye  and  hereditary  savagery,  seems 
destined  to  groan  for  some  time  longer  under  the 
burden  of  the  prince  of  this  world,  whose  yoke  is  not 
easy,  nor  is  his  burden  light.  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  per  annum  cash  down  for  arma- 
ments is  the  fine  that  they  pay  for  organizing  Eu- 
rope on  the  principal  of  Cain. 

It  is  of  little  use  advocating  international 
'warfare  arbitration,  when  in  disputes  between  em- 
ployers and  employed  neither  side  will 
listen  to  any  arbitrament  but  that  of  brute  force.  In 
New  York  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  there 
have  been  some  very  recent  illustrations.  The  Scotch 
miners  were  out  on  strike  all  last  month.  The  mining 
industry  is  paralyzed,  and  suffering  and  want  prevail 
in  many  thousands  of  homes.  But  between  these  two 
parties  fighting  so  doggedly  over  the  disputed  shilling 
in  the  ton,  there  seems  to  be  no  representative  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  able  or  willing  to  intervene  to 
induce  the  disputants  to  submit  their  differences  to 
some  more  civilized  tribunal  than  that  of  force.  At 
Chicago,  where  the  Government  Commission  has 
been  investigating  the  railway  boycott  and  the  Pull- 
man strike,  the  Civic  Federation  is  arranging  for  the 
assembling  of  a  great  Parliament  of  Peace  represent- 
ing the  whole  industiial  world,  with  the  view  of  seeing 
whether  some  scheme  of  arbitration  and  conciliation 
cannot  be  devised  which  will  allay  this  industrial 
strife.  In  (Queensland  tliere  has  been  a  fierce  ({uarrel 
over  the  price  to  be  paid  for  shearing  the  flocks  of 
Australian  pastun?  lands,  and  in  England  Parlianiont 
is  jjrorogued  without  even  a  tribiitury  tear  being 
dropped  over  the  sacrific^e  of  the  well-meant  Concilia- 
ti(jn  ]>ill  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

T]i((  guillotine  has  smitten  off  the  head  of 

Thu  Childrtw  {^,^,1^0   the  assHHsin  of  ('jiru(»t,  and  alrradv 

of  DuHpalr.  .       '  .       ,  •      ,.  .•       i     *   •  111 

voices  are  ihimjmI  mi  hivoi*  ot  whiit  is  <-!i1I«mI 

preventive  juHtice,  which,  liriiig  inln  pntrd,  luranM 


the  hanging  of  men  who  are  believed  to  meditate 
murder  before  they  have  done  any  overt  act  by  which 
they  might  qualify  for  the  gallows.  A  few  more 
assassinations,  and  it  is  probable  that  Anarchists  will 
receive  as  short  a  shrift  as  did  the  Catholic  priests 
who  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts  from*  county  to 
county  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  would 
be  wiser  if  governments  were  to  bestow  a  little  more 
attention  to  removing  the  causes  of  despair.  The 
mere  hanging  of  the  desperate  is  but  a  melancholy 
mode  of  giving  up  the  problem  as  insoluble.  Fortu- 
nately in  Britain  this  year  the  people  themselves  for 
the  first  time  wall  have  a  direct  and  responsible  share 
assigned  to  them  in  dealing  with  the  social  question. 
Hitherto  the  Boards  of  Guardians  have  been  con- 
structed more  or  less  on  the  principle  of  entrusting 
the  relief  of  the  poor  to  property  rather  than  to  the 
people.  This  year  all  that  is  changed.  Any  resident 
man  or  woman  can  now  be  a  Guardian,  every  house- 
holder has  an  equal  vote,  and  all  elections  have  the 
protection  of  the  ballot.  The  pressing  question  which 
emerges  e\  ery  winter — the  relief  of  the  unemployed — 
belongs  to  the  Guardians  in  the  first  instance. 


A  Wet  Har- 


It  is  a  pity  that  moisture  cannot  some- 
ueltln^ngiand.  how  be  equalized.    While  our  American 

crops  have  been  blasted  by  the  unheard 
of  droughts, — especially  the  Western  com  crops, — the 
English  farmers  have  suffered  from  the  very  opposite 
cause.  At  the  end  of  July  the  prospects  of  a  bounti- 
ful harvest  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  British  agri- 
culturist. Even  distressful  Essex  seemed  golden  with 
grain,  and  the  farmers  prepared  to  garner  the  bounti- 
ful fruits  of  the  earth  in  better  spirits  than  they  had 
been  for  some  time.  Alas  !  for  the  vanity  of  human 
expectations.  It  rained  on  St.  Swithin's  Day,  and  it 
rained  almost  every  day  on  the  forty  that  followed. 
The  crops  were  beaten  down  so  that  no  machine  could 
cut  them.  The  sheaves  cut  were  drenched,  and  in  the 
humid  atmosphere  they  refused  to  dry.  It  was  piti- 
ful to  see  so  bright  a  promise  so  gloi>niily  falsified. 
In  London,  as  Parliament  drew  near  tlie  day  of  prt>- 
rogation,  there  were  fogs  worthy  of  Noveml^er,  and 
twice  during  August  the  gas  had  to  be  lighted  at 
noon  day.  The  harvest  will  be  late,  and  comivira- 
tively  poor.  The  August  rains  have  ci>st  the  rurtd 
districts  many  millituis  more  than  the  maximum  rev- 
enue that  can  be  raised  by  the  Parish  Councils.  A  little 
too  much  rain  or  a  little  too  much  heat  will  cause 
often  more  acute  and  extended  surt't>ring  than  the 
heaviest  exactions  of  a  tyrannical  government. 


The   Ht>U8e  of  Lords  has  U't^n  iloin^  its 
^^^the'i^^sh"^    level  best  to  rendt»r  Irelaml  ungoverna- 

h]i\  The  Evicted  Tenants  bill  was  ex- 
ti^nded  in  the  Coiunions  from  a  mt>asurt«  for  wini)in>; 
up  the  reiuaijisof  tht*  IMau  ot  CaunMUgnci»ntr\>ven»y, 
which  couct'iiuMl  oidya  ft<w  humirtHl  |t<<asant.s,  inti>  m 
hill  providing  legal  t'acilititvs  for  rt^iii.st.itm^  any  tt>n 
ants  (evicted  Hinct*  1S7U.     Instead  of   ivMti>rini;  it  to  lU 
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original  purpose,  and  making  its  provisions  voluntary, 
the  House  of  Lords  could  not  resist  the  t-emptation 
of  throwing  the  bill  out  altogether.  It  was  bad  tactics 
from  their  own  point  of  view,  but  exceedingly  con- 
venient for  the  Liberals,  who  have  now  a  clearer  case 
than  ever  against  the  Peers.  From  the  Devon  Com- 
mission down  to  the  present  summer,  the  Lords  have 
always  been  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  attempt  to 
do  justice  in  time  to  the  Irish  tenant.  When  it  is  too 
late  they  will  give  in.  But  as  the  result  of  legislation 
coming  always  too  late,  populations  grow  ungoverna- 
ble. 

.      ,  Just  as  Parliament  rose,  Mr,  John  Morley 

Irish  Land  laid  on  the  table  the  report  of  his  Com- 
mission  on  the  Irish  Land  act.  The  En- 
glish elector  hears  with  a  sinking  heart  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  Commission  is  that  another  Irish 
Land  bill  is  inevitable.  Parliament  having  once  at- 
tempted to  settle  rents  by  law,  seems  likely  to  have 
no  time  to  do  anything  else.  The  case,  however,  in 
favor  of  a  further  reduction  of  Irish  rent  seems  to 
be  -  overwhelming.  In  England  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  rents  have  fallen  about  40  or  50  per  cent.  In 
Ireland  they  have  only  been  reduced  25  per  cent.  But 
that  is  by  no  means  the  strongest  part  of  the  case. 
In  England  the  money  which  the  farmer  pays  to  his 
landlord  is  called  rent,  but  it  is  not  nowadays  rent  at 
all.  It  is  simply  the  interest  on  the  money  which  the 
landlord  has  invested  in  farm-buildings,  drainage, 
etc.  In  Ireland,  that  capital  has  been  invested  in 
most  cases,  not  by  the  landlord,  but  by  the  tenant. 
If,  therefore,  Irish  landlords  were  treated  by  law  as 
English  landlords  are,  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  no  rent  would  be  paid  in  Ireland  at  all. 
Irish  agriculture,  however,  has  not  suffered  anything 
like  so  much  as  English,  and  there  may  still  be  a 
margin  for  the  distressed  remnant,  even  when  Mr. 
Morley's  new  Land  act  has  done  its  worst.  Among 
other  recommendations  of  the  Commission  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  statutory  term,  which  under  the  act 
of  1881  was  fifteen  years,  should  be  reduced  to  ten; 
that  pastoral  holdings  up  to  £200  a  year  should  be 
brought  within  the  operation  of  the  acts  (the  present 
limit  is  £50) ;  and  that  apjjeals  should  not  be  allowed 
when  the  court  which  decides  the  rent  and  fixes  the 
terms  of  the  tenure  is  unanimous. 


The  Campaign  Impatient  Radicals  are  demanding  the 
^^LotdV^^  proclamation  of  an  immediate  crusade 
against  the  House  of  Lords.  More  ijru- 
dent  camjiaigners,  knowing  that  the  country  is  in  no 
mood  for  a  pilgrimage  of  passion  in  any  direction 
whatHOOvor— the  public  having  grown  weary  of  jiarty 
politics  for  the  time — recommend  that  the  Lords 
should  be  allowed  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  their  iniquity 
by  rejecting  all  th(;  other  measures  which  make  up 
the  Newcastle  programme.  The  only  objf;ction  to 
this  course  is  that  it  sterilizes  the  whole  of  another 
gesHlon  in  f>rder  to  prov(;  to  a  demonstration  what 


every  one  knows  already— viz.  :  that  there  is  a  per- 
manent Tory  majority  of  ten  to  one  in  the  House  of 
Lords  against  every  Liberal  measure.  It  is  sorry 
work  walking  for  months  through  the  Sahara  of 
Committee  in  the  Commons,  merely  in  order  to  have 
the  measures  thrown  back  in  their  faces  the  moment 
they  reach  the  Upper  Chamber.  For  purposes  of 
demonstration  it  might  save  time,  and  be  quite  as 
effective  in  the  country ,  if  the  Peers  were  to  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  upon  all  the  Ministerial  measures  before 
they  were  presented  to  the  Commons.  That  would 
fill  up  the  cup  just  as  well,  and  it  would  allow  the 
general  election  to  take  place  at  Easter.  When  the 
present  ministry  was  formed  it  was  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  there  would  be  a  general  election 
in  January.  The  unexpected  success  achieved  by 
Sir.  W.  Harcourt's  budget,  and  the  loyalty  displayed 
by  the  Irish  contingent,  have  encouraged  the  hope 
that  ministers  can  survive  for  another  session.  They 
may  try,  but  the  odds  are  heavy  that  they  will  fail. 


Penis  of  "^^^  reason  why  this  Rosebery  ministry 
the  Rosebery  will  probably  come  to  shipwreck  if  it  tries 
inis  ry.  ^^  ^^^  over  another  session,  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  various  sections  which  make  up  the  Lib- 
eral majority  worked  together  loyally  this  year,  be- 
cause the  budget  took  up  all  the  time,  and  left  no 
room  for  the  general  scramble  certain  to  ensue  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  cleared.  Next  session  the  Irish 
members  will  have  no  home  rule  bill,  no  evicted 
tenants  bill,  and  only  the  barren  consolation  of  a  new 
land  bill  guaranteed  not  to  pass,  and  possibly  a 
county  council  bill.  They  might  be  content  if  they 
could  get  a  first  place  for  their  land  bUl.  But  the 
Welsh  are  clamorous  for  the  first  place  for  the  dis- 
establishment bill.  Labor  presses  its  claims.  The 
temperance  men  insist  that  something  must  be  done 
for  them,  and  even  English  Liberals  feel  that  Eng- 
land ought  at  least  to  have  some  attention.  How  are 
all  these  sections  to  be  kept  in  line,  especially  when 
every  one  of  them  knows  that  the  priority  of  position 
simply  means  priority  of  dispatch  when  their  bills 
reach  the  Upper  Chamber,  that  fatal  bourne  from 
which  no  traveler  ever  returns  ?  If  ministers  could 
give  the  first  place  to  their  registration  bill  in  the 
Commons,  and  let  the  Lords  destroy  in  rapid  suc- 
cession all  their  other  legislative  proposals,  they  could 
hold  on  until  they  got  a  new  register,  and  then  dis- 
solve on  a  cry  against  the  Lords.  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  Liberals  to  legislate  with  a  permanent 
majority  of  400  to  40  against  them  in  the  Upper 
Chamber. 

If  the  Liberals  can  convert  the  majority  of 
Be^^Done"?   *^®  English  constituencies  to  their  way  of 

thinking,  they  can  do  what  they  please 
witli  the  Lords.  But  if  they  cannot  do  this  they  can 
do  nothing,  and  they  had  much  better  recognize 
their  impotence  and  refrain  from  making  threats 
whi(;h   they   cannot  enforce.      Lord  Rosebery  never 
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spoke  a  truer  word  than  when  he  emphasized  the 
nefed  of  convertini^  the  predominant  partner.  The 
necessity  for  regarding  England  not  merely  as  the 
predominant,  but  as  the  ruling;^  partner,  arose  not 
from  the  superiority  of  England  or  from  any  consti- 
tutional theory,  but  from  the  simple  fact  that  Eng- 
land, and  England  alone,  can  hold  the  stick  over  the 
b^cks  of  the  jailers  of  Ireland.     The  House  of  Lords 


nated  a  candidate,  and  the  Independent  Labor  party 
brought  forward  Mr.  Burgess  to  oppose  Mr.  Hazell, 
a  master  printer,  one  of  whose  establishments  is  a  non- 
union office.  The  result  of  the  polling  showed  that 
the  Independent  Labor  candidate  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  the  Tory.  The  figures  were, 
Broadhurst  (L.),  9,464  ;  Hazell  (L.),  7,184  ;  Rolleston 
(C),  6,967  ;  Burgess  (Labor),  4,402.  Of  Mr.  Burgess's 
votes,  1,547  were  "plumpers,''  2,072  splits  with 
Broadhurst,  76  with  Hazell,  and  707  with  Rolleston. 
The  meaning  of  this  seems  to  be  that  if  the  Independ- 
ent Labor  party  persists  in  its  present  tactics,  the 
next  election  is  an  absolutely  foregone  conclusion 
against  the  Liberal  party. 


The  Eight 

Hours  Day 

in  England. 


The  attempt  made  by  the  British  minis- 
ters to  conciliate  the  advocates  of  the 
eight  hours  day,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  retained  Mr.  Morley  at  the  Irish  Office,  has  so 
far  had  small  practical  results.  The  eight  hours  bill 
for  miners,  which  was  read  a  second  time,  was  met 
in  committee  of  the  whole  by  an  amendment  provid- 
ing for  local  option,  which  was  carried  by  a  small 
majority.  Thereupon  the  bill  was  dropped,  it  being 
an  article  of  faith  with  its  promoters  that  the  eight 
hours  must  be  enforced  in  all  mines  or  in  none.  The 
result  of  conceding  the  eight  hours  day  to  govern- 
ment workmen  is  having  some  curious  results,  not 


MR.    WALTER  HAZELL. 

cares  for  no  authority  in  the  whole  wide  world,  save 
for  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  English 
constituencies,  when  that  majority  in  the  House  is 
backed  by  a  popular  majority  in  the  country,  de- 
termined enough  and  angry  enough  to  get  up  an 
agitation  of  intimidation  in  case  the  Lords  refuse  to 
give  way.  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales  cannot  in- 
timidate the  Peers.  Hence  England  must  be  con- 
verted. Before  another  year  is  over,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Lord  Rosebery  sounded  the  true  keynote  of 
Liberal  policy  when  he  made  use  of  that  much- 
abused  i)hrase  about  the  predominant  partner. 

Labor       ^^^  question  as  to  the  conversion  of  Eng. 

and         land  to  Liberalism    depends  very   largely 

Liberalism.    ^^^^^^    ^|^^    question    whether  the   Liberal 

party  can  keep  what  remains  to  it  of  the  wreck  of  its 
middle-class  connection,  at  the  same  time  that  it  en- 
d(!avors  to  cut  out  the  In(h4)en(h'nt  Lalior  i)arty  by 
bidding  for  the  HUi)port  of  the  workmen.  The  result 
of  the  don))le  bye-c'lection  at  Leicester  seems  to  slutd 
Houio  light  M|)on  the  subje(;t.  For  the  two  scats  va- 
(;ated  liy  the  resignation  of  Sir  J.  Wliitohead  and  Mr. 
J.  A.  Picton,  Mm  Leicester  Ijilu'ials  nominated  a 
I^abor  candidate  in  tho  prrson  of  Mr.  Ihoudhurst ,  and 
an  official  Liberal  in  tln<  person  of  Mr.  Ua/cll,  of 
"  lljiy.cirM   Annual."      'i'hc  Toiics,  oC  cour.Mc,    nonii 


Mil.   11.   nuoADiirusT. 

altogether  agreeable  to  workmen  not  t^mployed  by 
the  government.  At  Portsmouth,  for  instance,  there 
is  grtMit  complaint  that  som»*  of  the  diH'kyanl  nit«n, 
when  their  eight  hours  day  i.s  over,  do  ni>t  he>itate  tv» 
take  fiirther  work  in  their  n»*wly  acquirtnl  leisurt*. 
tiiereby  cutting  t)ut  the  less  fortunate  workman  wlio 
is  not  in  a  gov«>rnmeiit  btuth.  It  is  t^vt^n  alleged  that 
the  govt^rnment  worknuMi,  not  content  with  iH)in|i««t 
ing  for  jobs   with  other  workmen,  aetuuUy  blrtokl**^ 
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them  by  cutting  prices,  which  they  can  afford  to  do, 
seeing  that  any  work  they  get  in  this  fashion  is  an 
extra.  The  complaints  may  be  exaggerated,  but 
they  are  significant.  No  eight  hours  day  will  pre- 
vent the  workman  selling  his  ninth,  tenth,  or  elev- 
enth hours  to  any  one  who  will  buy  them.  Even  if 
overtime  is  forbidden  by  statute,  the  workman  will 
serve  two  masters  instead  of  one  ;  and  as  the  experi- 
ence of  one  Radif^al  newspaper  in  London  shows,  he 
will  prefer  to  put  in  all  his  time  in  one  offi(;e,  instead 
of  splitting  it  up  between  two.  What  is  to  T)e  hoped 
for  is  that  eight  hf;ur  men  will  have  a  second  string 
to  thfjir  })<>yN,  such  as  gardening,  farming,  and  other 
<x;cupMtioris,  which  thfjy  can  resort  to  for  thcnr  own 
\mi('M  and  the  advantagfj  of  their  families  without 
necessarily  entering  the  public  market. 


The  German  Emperor  continues  to  as- 
^"po/itfcs"'  tonish  the  world  by  his  audacity  and 
versatility,  and  the  respect  for  his  high 
courage  and  vast  ability  continues  to  grow.  He  has 
been  lecturing  the  nobles  of  East  Prussia,  who  have 
been  opposed  to  the  lowering  of  the  grain  duties,  and 
has  been  advertising  and  "boonwng"  the  German 
navy,  so  that  the  Reichstag  may  be  compelled  by 
pu>)li(;  opinion  to  vote  bigg(>r  naval  grants.  Premier 
Dupuy  and  Foreign  Minister  Hanotaux  of  France  are 
sliowing  l)<)ld  tahnit  for  colonial  intrigue,  and  are 
making  various  anti-Britisli  moves,  chief  of  which  is 
their  new  policy  of  complete  French  control  in  Mada- 
gascar, supported  by  troops  and  shi])s.  They  wore 
embold(;ned  by  succ(;ss  in  forcing  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  to  givo  up  the  quid  i)ro  quo  which  the  Congo 
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State  had  received  from  England  in  return  for  his 
recognition  that  the  Equatorial  Provinces  in  Egypt 
lie  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence.  There  are 
here  and  there  faint  indications  of  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  Germany  to  be  civil  to  France  at  Eng- 
land's expense,  but  that  is  only  the  small  change  of 
international  dealing,  and  does  not  for  a  moment 
imply  that  the  blood  feud  over  Elsass-Lothringen  has 
been  staunched.  In  Bulgaria  M.  Zankoff  has  begun 
a  campaign  of  conciliation  between  Russia  and  the 
principality.  M.  Stambuloff ,  in  a  very  vicious  inter- 
view, declares  that  Prince  Ferdinand  is  consumed  by 
a  passion  for  rapprochement  with  the  Czar ;  but, 
thus  far,  nothing  definite  denotes  any  change  in  the 
policy  of  Bulgaria.  It  seems,  how^ever,  as  if  the 
attraction  of  the  great  Muscovite  mass  were  begin- 
ning to  assert  its  natural  influence  upon  the  princi- 
pality which  owes  its  existence  to  Russian  arms.  The 
Czar  has  been  very  ill,  but  he  is  reported  as  on  the 
high  road  to  recovery.  In  Italy  the  news  of  moment 
is  the  sign  of  attempts  on  the  part  both  of  the  Vati- 
can and  the  government  to  bring  Church  and  State 
into  closer  accord  to  meet  the  common  enemy, — 
Anarchy  and  social  disorder.  But  it  is  not  now 
likely  that  any  terms  of  compromise  can  be  reached 
that  would  restore  full  harmony.  Italy  will  not 
concede  to  the  Vatican  the  temporal  authority  over 
Rome,  and  the  Vatican  will  accept  nothing  less  as 
the  price  of  absolution  and  peace.  September  20  was 
the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  occupation  of 
Rome  by  Victor  Emanuel. 

The  British    ^^    ^^®    '*  Holiday    Parliaments,"    Dr. 
Holiday      Lunn's  at  Grindelwald  alone  sits  in  con- 
Patiiaments.   tinuous  session.     But  the  others,  which 
assemble  only  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  flourish  and 
multiply.     The   "National  Home  Reading  Union" 
has  this  year  had  nearly  a  thousand  students  in  Dor- 
set and  in  the  Lake  Country.     Oxford  has  twice  for  a 
week  at  a  time  been  full  of  Extension  and  other  stu- 
dents, and  this  year  it  welcomed  the  British  Associa- 
tion to  its  ancient  halls.     Lord  Salisbury,  as  Chancel- 
lor of  the  University  and  President  for  the  year,  de- 
livered the  inaugural,  which,  as  is  usual  with  him, 
had  as  its  sub-note  the  old  refrain  of  the  vanity  of  all 
things  human.     We  know — what  do  we  know  V — next 
to  nothing,  and  we  do  not  even  know  that.     This,  no 
doubt,  is  good  doctrine  to  preach  to  those  wiseacres 
who  are  puffed  up  with  their  own  conceit  as  with  the 
east  wind  ;  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  what  a  loss  it 
is  to  England  and   the   world  that   Lord  Salisbury 
seems  constitutionally  incax)able  of  ever  seeing  any- 
thing in  a  bright  light.     From  Hatfield  it  would  srem 
as  if  even  the  sunrise  was  gray,  and  there  is  also  a 
haunting  doubt  at  night  whether  even  that  gray  sun- 
rise can   be  relied  upon  next  morning.     Talking  of 
Holiday  Parliaments,  the  inquiry  is  now  being  made 
wliether  the  time  has  not  fully  come  for  reviving  the 
British  Hoci;il   Science  Congress  on  a  new,  extended 
and  more  practical  scale  ?    It  was  odd  that  it  should 


have  expired  just  when  public  interest  in  sociology 
began  to  be  so  wide  sj^read  and  intense.  The  Ameri- 
can Social  Science  Congress  doubtless  tends  to  grow 
in  interest. 

Enfranchised      The  New  Zealand  legislature,  which 
Woman  in       ig  the  product   of  the  vote  of  both 

New  Zealand.  ,  -,    ,.         ■,        ■..  .      ,.      , 

male  and  female  citizens,  is  disx)lay- 
ing  a  very  creditable  determination  to  discharge  its 
business.  The  lower  house  has  banished  all  intoxi- 
cating drinks  from  the  bar  of  the  Chamber,  and, 
further,  has  passed  a  resolution  limiting  the  duration 
of  speeches.  Henceforth,  no  one  may  speak  longer 
than  half-an-hour  ;  and  in  committee,  no  member 
may  speak  more  than  four  times,  nor  longer  than  ten 
minutes.  It  is  a  curious  comment  upon  the  various 
proverbial  sayings  as  to  female  loquacity,  that  the 
first  antipodean  session  in  which  women  had  a  voice 
should  have  put  a  drastic  time  limit  upon  the  chatter 
of  parliament.  Another  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  lower  house  is  a  bill  simplifying  the 
entrance  to  the  legal  profession,  and  admitting  women 
to  practice  at  the  bar. 

A  f  [■  „  In  things  legislative,  however,  the  colonies 
"Notions"  at  the  antipodes  are  always  supplying  us 
Political—  -^ith  something  new.  In  Victoria  a  com- 
mission has  just  reported  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
the  referendum ;  and  it  is  possible  that  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America  we  shall  some  day  be  as  familiar 
with  the  Australian  referendum  as  we  are  with  the 
Australian  ballot, — although  Professor  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart,  of  Harvard,  has  just  published  some  dis- 
couraging accounts  of  the  working  of  the  Swiss 
referendum,  and  has  argued  strongly  against  its 
American  applicability.  The  Victorian  commission 
further  reported  in  favor  of  the  election  of  ministers 
of  the  crown  by  parliament  as  a  whole,  and  the  right 
of  parliament  to  control  its  own  prorogation.  It  fur- 
ther advises  that  ministers  should  have  the  right  of 
sitting  and  speaking  in  both  houses,  and  that  bills 
left  incomplete  at  the  close  of  one  session  should  be 
taken  up  at  the  same  stage  in  the  following  session, 
etc.  As  the  ministry  has  been  defeated  and  parliament 
is  dissolved,  these  recommendations  are  not  likely  to 
take  immediate  effect. 

.    .  .       .      The  distinctive  features  of    the  land 

—And  Agrarian         ,.  „  ,,      ^^         ^       ,,    ^^-.  ,  .    , 

and  policy  of  the  New  South  Wales  minis- 

Industriai.  ^^.y^  besides  the  land  tax  on  unim- 
proved land,  is  the  attempt  to  democratize  the  rural 
districts  by  establishing  local  government  everywhere 
and  the  settlement  of  the  people  on  the  land.  At 
present  only  2,500  out  oi  810,000  square  miles  are  un- 
der municipal  institutions,  and  most  of  the  land  is 
held  by  600  or  700  individuals.  In  the  new  Land 
bill,  said  Mr.  Reid,  ample  provision  for  agricultural 
settlem(!nt  would  be  the  first  consideration.  The 
alienation  of  crown  lands  on  a  pastoral  basis  was  to 
cease,  and  a  system  of  long  leases  with  a  perpetual 
covenant  of  residence  would  be  favored,  as  also  the 
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establishment  of  grazing:  farms  on  lease  and  the 
gradual  subdivision  of  the  larger  pastoral  holdings 
into  homesteads.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  in  the 
speech  for  the  throne,  with  which  the  sixteenth 
parliament  of  the  colony  was  opened  on  August  28, 
a  measure  is  promised  providing  for  the  compulsory 
investigation  into  the  merits  of  trade  disputes,  which 
will  be  applied  impartially  to  those  concerned  on 
either  side. 


THE   LATE   PROFESSOR   VON    HELMHOLTZ. 

Heimhoitz  ^^^  month  Under  review  has  witnessed 
and  the  the  death  of  two  eminent  Europeans, 
oun  of  ans.  -^yj^Qgg  careers  present  the  widest  con- 
trast. Professor  von  Heimhoitz,  perhaps  more  typic- 
ally than  any  other  man  of  his  generation,  repre- 
sented the  new  forces  of  scientific  knowledge  before 
which  the  forms  and  conceptions  of  meditBval  timt's 
have  been  passing  away  like  mists  under  the  morning 
sun.  The  Count  of  Paris  spent  his  life  in  the  unprof- 
itable quest  of  a  crown.  The  grandson  of  that  very 
poor  excuse  for  a  monarch,  Louis  Philippe,  who  was 
deposed  by  the  French  Republicans  in  1848,  this  ami- 
al>lo  personage  filled  a  lifotimo  with  schemes  for 
ruling  a  i)eople  wh )  preferred  to  rule  themselves. 
It    was    he    who    chiefly    supported     the     plots     of 


General  Boulanger  and  hoped  to  profit  by  them. 
The  immediate  line  of  the  old  Bourbon  "Legiti- 
mist" claimants  having  become  extinct  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  the  Count  of  Paris  had 
united  in  his  own  behalf  the  two  old  monarchical 
factions.  He  leaves  a  son  who  proposes  to  push  the 
claimant  business  with  renewed  energy.  The  Count 
de  Paris  spent  a  short  time,  in  his  youth,  as  an  aid 
on  the  staff  of  General  Geo.  B.  McClellan,  and  sub- 
sequently he  wrote  a  military  history  of  our  civil 
war.  His  home  was  in  England,  where  he  played 
the  role  of  country  gentleman  in  approved  fashion. 
In  due  time  our  pages  will  recount  some  of  the  im- 
mortal services  to  the  cause  of  knowledge  that  were 
rendered  by  the  great  German  scientist  whom  all 
the  world  mourns.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocracy 
of  intellect  and  service  ;  and  the  fact  that  his  Emperor 
gave  him  the  rank  of  a  nobleman  added  nothing  to 
his  dignity. 

The  obituary  list  for  the  month  is  a  long 
^'^^Record^^    ^^®'  i^icluding  the  names  of  not  a  few 

men  and  women  who  have  played  useful 
and  prominent  parts  in  our  American  life.  Gen. 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks  died  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month.  He  was  nearly  eighty  years  old, 
and  had  seen  a  long  period  of  public  service.  He  was 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  for  several  years  before 
the  war,  and  served  in  the  civil  conflict  as  a  major 
general  of  volunteers.  After  the  war  he  sat  for 
many  terms  in  Congress.  His  last  term  expired  in 
1891,  arfd  his  first  one  had  begun  in  1853.  From 
Iowa  came  the  news  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Samuel  J. 
Kirkwood  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Gen.  Kirk- 
wood  had  distinguished  himself  as  the  "War 
Governor"  of  Iowa,  and  subsequently  served  his 
State  for  a  long  time  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
also  at  one  time  holding  a  Cabinet  position.  The 
death  of  Don  Pio  Pico  in  California  carries  us  still 
further  back  in  our  political  history.  This  interest- 
ing old  gentleman  attained  the  age  of  93,  and  ^^ill  be 
known  in  history  as  the  last  Mexican  Governor  of 
California.  Ex-Governor  Stoneman,  of  California,  is 
also  in  the  obituary  list  this  month.  Among  the 
veterans  who  have  passed  away  is  the  father  of  Mr. 
William  Dean  Howells,  a  pioneer  editor  and  public 
man  of  Ohio.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Celia  Thaxter  re- 
moves one  of  our  most  esteemed  poets  and  writers. 
Among  educators  we  must  note  the  loss  to  Harvard 
of  Professor  J.  P.  Cooke,  tlie  distinguished  chemist, 
and  Professor  Freeman  Snow.  Dr.  Willing,  oi  the 
Columbian  University,  at  Washington,  also  a  well 
known  writer,  has  passed  away,  and  otht<r  Americans 
who  have  served  their  generation  as  well  if  not  »w 
conspicuously  as  thost*  herein  mentioned,  have  ceastnl 
their  earthly  toils. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


August  21. — Delaware  Republicans  nominate  Joshua  H. 

Marvil  for  Governor Fire  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  destroys 

property  to  the  value  of  $400,000 Damages  claimed  by 

Great  Britain  against  the  United  States  for  seizure  of  seal- 
ing vessels  fixed  at  $600,000 Conference  on  co-operative 

production  at  Crystal  Palace,  London Admiral  Fre- 

mantle  establishes  the  headquarters  of  the  British  fleet 
for  the  China  station  at  Chefoo. 

August  22. — President  Cleveland  returns  to  Washing- 
ton   from    Buzzard's    Bay,    Mass Work  is  begun   at 

Princeton,  111.,  on  the  Hennepin  Canal Tennessee  Re- 
publicans nominate  Henry  Clay  Evans  for  Governor 

Gov.  Altgeld,  of  Illinois,  issues  a  proclamation  asking 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  starving  strikers'  families 

at  Pullman The  Miranda  is  abandoned  by  Dr.  Cook's 

Greenland  exploring  expedition  in  Davis  Straits,  and 
goes  down  with  all  the  effects  of  the  party  ;  no  lives  are 

lost  ...Peixoto  places  Rio  in  the  hands  of   troops 

Prussia  takes  steps  to  block  the  Russian  frontier  against 
cholera. 

August  23. — The  House  Committee  on  Naval  Aff  irs  re- 
ports gross  frauds  in  the  manufacture  of  armor-plates 

for  the  government Twenty-three    thousand    cotton 

mill  operatives  are  locked  out  at  Fall  River,  Mass  ... 
South  Dakota  Republicans  declare  for  free  silver  and  re- 
nominate Gov.  Sheldon  ;  Nebraska  Republicans  nomi- 
nate Thomas  B.  Majors  for  Governor Antonio  Ezeta 

and  the  other  Salvadorean  refugees  at  San  Francisco  are 
served  with  extradition  warrants  and  brought  ashore  by 

a  United  States  marshal England,  Spain  and    Italy 

send  warships  to  Morocco  to  protect  their  subjects. 


COI..    THOMAS  a.    LAWLER, 
New  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

AuguHt  24.— Fire  in  a  coal  mine  at  Franklin  in  the  State 
of  WaHhington  irnpriHons  thomen  at  work  and  causeHthe 

loHH  of  thirty-Hovon  liveH Nebraska  Populi.stH  nominate 

Judge    Holcomb    for    Governor  ;   Ctilifornia   Democrats 

nominate  James  n.  Bufld  to  head  their  State  ticket 

ForeignerH  leave  Blueficlds  because  of  Nicaraguan  op- 


pression ;  the  Nicaraguans  arrest  Mr.  Hatch,  the  British 
Consul,  another  Englishman,  and  an  American A  hun- 
dred thousand  Chinese  are  ordered  to  hold  themselves 

ready    for  war  service Mr.    Reid,    Premier  of  New 

South  Wales,  addresses  a  circular  letter  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Australasian  colonies,  advocating  colonial  feder- 
ation. 


FIELD  MARSHAL  COUNT  YAMAGATA, 
Commander  of  the  Japanese  Forces  at  Ping  Yang. 

August  25. — Ex-Speaker  Reed  opens  the  campaign  in 
Maine Queen  Victoria  prorogues  Parliament A  tor- 
nado along  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  causes  a  loss  of  a 
thousand  lives,  destroys  whole  villages,  and  wrecks  many 

steamers The  Chinese  put  to  death  many  Japanese 

spies. 

August  26  — The  Administration  decides  to  recognize 
the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua  over  the  Mosquito  Reserva- 
tion   Demonstration  against  the  House  of  Lords   in 

Hyde  Park,  London Renewed  shocks  of  earthquake  in 

Locris,  Euboea  and  Attica Anarchist  meeting  places 

in  Bremen,  Mainz,  Hamburg  and  other  cities  are  discov- 
ered by  the  police. 

August  27. — The  new  Tariff  bill  becomes  a  law  without 
the  President's  signature;  the  President  writes  a  letter  to 
Representative  Catchings,  giving  his  reasons  for  with- 
holding his  approval  of  the  measure George  M.  Pall- 
man  testifies  before  the  National  Labor  Commission  in 

Chicago The  National  Convention  of  the  Knights  of 

Pythias  is  opened  in  Washington  with  a  speech  by  Vice- 
President  Stevenson Li  Yuno  is  made  commander-in- 
chief  of    the  Chinese    forces The    Dutch   expedition 

against  the  island  of  Lombok,  East  Indies,  is  defeated  by 
the  natives. 

August  28. — Both  Houses  of  Congress  adjourn  sine  die. 

Delaware  Democrats  nominate    E.   W.   Tunnell  for 

Governor The  Kolbites  in  Alabama  arrange  a  union 

with  th«^  R(ipublicans  for  the  Congn;ssional  fight  against 

the  regular  Democrats New  South  Wales  Parliament 

opened  by  Sir  R.  Duff The  cholera  spreads  rapidly  in 

Austrian  Silonia. 
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August  29.— President  Cleveland  leaves  Washington 
agciin  for  Buxzard's  Baj' Representative  Wilson  is  re- 
nominated for  Congress  from  the  Second  West  Virginia 

district The  passenger  steamer  Northwest  goes  ashore 

in  a  fog  at  Point  Pelee,   Lake  Erie The  International 

Peace   Congress  is  opened  at  Antwerp Japan  buys 

200,000  needle  guns  in  Vienna An  Anarchist  plot  to 

kill  the  King  of  Greece  is  discovered. 

August  30. — The  National  Labor  Commission,  in  session 
at  Chicago,  adjourns  to  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sep- 
tember 20 A  convention  to  promote  the  development 

of  the  South  meets  in  Washington Texas  Republicans 

nominate  W.  K.  Makemson  for  Governor A  thousand 

lives  are  lost  by  fire  among  the  flower  boats  on  the  Canton 

river,  in  China Dutch  warships  bombard    Mataraih, 

capital  of  the  island  of  Lombok Abbe  Bruneau  is  guil- 
lotined at  Laval,  France. 

August  31. — The  New  Orleans  grand  jury  adjourns 
after  indicting  eleven  Councilmen  and  the  City  Engineer 
for  bribery  . . .  An  earthquake  shock  and  sudden  river 
rise  near  Uvalde,  Texas,  result  in  great  loss  of  life  and 

property The  steamship  Lucania  makes  the  voj-age 

from  Queenstown  to  New  York  in  five  days,  eight  hours 

and  thirty-five  minutes Japanese  warships  bombard 

the  forts  at  Port  Arthur Fires  devastate  the  Province 

of  Ontario. 

September  1.— Six  negro  prisoners  accused  of  arson  are 
shot  to  death  near  Memphis,  Tenn The  town  of  Hinck- 
ley, Minn.,  75  miles  from  St.  Paul,  is  totally  destroyed  by 
a  forest  fire  ;  at  that  place  and  in  the  vicinity  more  than 
400  lives  are  lost  ;  500  are  saved  by  a  rescue  train Hun- 
dreds of  lives  are  lost  in  floods  in  southwestern  Texas 

Cholera  of  a  virulent  type  is  reported  in  Russian  Poland. 

September  2.— Forest  flres  continue  to  do  much  damage 

in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan Sedan  Day  is 

celebrated  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg German  sugar  men 

meet  in  Berlin  and  resolve  to  form  a  protective  union 

The  Emperor  William  goes  to  Landskrara,  Sweden,  to  at- 
tend the  autumn  manoeuvres...  The  International  Hy- 
gienic Congress  is  opened  at  Budapest  by  the  Archduke 
Charles  Frederick. 

Septembers. — Relief  work  is  organized  in  the  regions 

stricken  by  forest  fires The  American  Social  Science 

Association  meets  at  Saratoga Labor  Day  is  observed 

throughout  the    United  States A   strike    of   several 

thousand  garment  workers  is  begun  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  with  the  object  of  abolishing  the  "sweating" 

system The  Democrats  cairy  the  Arkansas  election  by 

20,000  majority ;  Colorado  Democrats  nominate  Charles  S. 

Thomas  for  Governor Spain  cancels  the  reciprocity 

treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba The  Brit- 
ish Tr  :de8  Union  Congress  meets  at  Norwich. 

September  4.— Vermont  Republicans  elect  their  State 

ticket  by  a  majority  of  about   27,000 U.  S.    Senator 

John  P.  Jones,  of  Nevada,  who  has  sat  in  the  Senate  as  a 

Rej)ubli('an  twenty -one  years,  joins  the  Populists Rains 

check  th(»  Michigan  forest  flres...  The  Kabyles  besiege 
Morocco  and  perpetrate  outrages  on  the  Hebrews  in  tht< 
vicinity. ...  IOin[)<'r()r  Williain  unveils  a  nuniuinent  to  his 
grandfather  at  K()nigKb(»rg. 

Fkijitembcr  5. — Minnesota  Democrats  nominate  George 
L.  Beckf^r  for  (jlov(»rnor  ;  South  Djikufu  Deiuocnits  nomi- 
nate .lafnes  A.  Ward:  New  lljiMip.shiif  Unpuldicnns 
nominate  ( Iharles  A.  hiineil  . .  .  Thn  hturing  ut  tlie  con- 
t<unpt  (!tiHe  agaiiiHt  President  Drhs  and  other  onieriH  of 
the  American  itailway  Union  iH  reHUininl  in  Chicago.... 
I)r  Cook's  Grnnnhind  expnlit  ion  anives  at  North  Sidney, 


HON.   W.    C.    OWENS, 

Nominated  for  Congress  in  the  "Ashland  District  "  of 
Kentucky. 

Cape  Breton The  strike  of  the  New  York  garment 

workers^ends  successfully,  the  contractors  conceding  the 

strikers'     demands President    Cleveland's    letter    of 

August  7  recognizing  the  Hawaiian  Republic  is  made 
public. 

September  C.  —The  Sugar  Planters'  Convention  at  New 
Orleans  declares  in  favor  of  an  alliance  with  the  Republi- 
can party  on  national  issues...  New  Hampshire  Demo- 
crats nominate  Col.  Henry  O.  Kent  for  Governor  ;  Wis- 
consin Democrats  renominate  Governor  Peck Super- 
intendent Byrnes  makes  a  report  to  the  New  York  Police 
Commissioners  of  abuses  existing  in  the  department  ; 
the  Commissioners  dismiss  another  captain  and  resolve 

to  abolish  the  position  of  ward  detective The  Spanish 

Bishop  of  Urgel  proclaims  himself  ruler  of  Andorra,  a  re- 
public in  the  Cyrenean  Mountains. 

September  7.  —Canadian  lumber  is  made  duty  free  by 
the  accej)tance  of  the  reciprocity  provision  of  the  new 
Tariff  law  by  the  Dominion  government.  ..The  largest 
steel  plate  in  the  world  is  rolled  at  Chester,  Pa — Ne- 
vada Populists  nominate  George  Peckham  for  Governor. 
...  In  a  speech  at  Konigsberg  Emperor  William  rebukes 
those  Prussian  nobles  who  have  opposed  his  agrarian 

policy The  weekly  average  of  new  clu)lera  cases  in 

Russian  Poland  is  5,000  ;  the  mortality  is  abi>ut  50  \kc>t 
cent. 

September  8. — Heavy  rains  check  tlu*  progrt^sa  of  fort»Ht 

flres  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan China  seiuls  a  noto  to 

the  European  powers  throwing  the  blame  ft»r  tht*  Con>Hn 
war  t)n  .lapan  ...  lielu^llious  Moors  .st*t  up  MuUw  na.Hiy»u'ji 
son,  Muley  Mohammed,  as  Sultan. 

Septemb<*r  U.     Two  men  are  killetl   ami    thitn*   uijurtnl 
by  a  wreck  of  freight  train.s  in  tht^  !hu»*«u' 'l\innt»l. . .    Thti 
ChineHt^  Admiral  Ting  ih  «l»'grmletl  for  cowaitlico  antl   m 
••apacily . . .  .Tin*    Prussian    nobility  ui"t»  sullen    ovs<r    tho 
Kmp»>ror'M  KtWiigsherg  Hpotuh. 

Srpt«Mnl>er  n»      Kopuhl  cun.H  curry  Mah»«\  «>l«>*  nnk;  iii.u 
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State  ticket  by  a  plurality  of  over  38,000  ;  the  four  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  are  re-elected  by  large  majorities. 
The  town  of  Dalton,  Ohio,  is  burned  by  an  incen- 
diary   The  annual  encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R.  begins 

at  Pittsburg The  New  York  State  Senate's  investi- 
gation of  the  New  York  City  police  department  is  re- 
sumed  Cardinal  Taschereau  resigns  the  Archbishopric 

of  Quebec. 

September  11. — The  annual  G.  A.  R.  parade  takes  place 

at  Pittsburg Ten  amendments  to  the  New  York  State 

Constitution  are  adopted  by  the  Convention  at  Albany. . . . 
German  troops  in  Zanzibar  defeat  2,000  natives  with  a  loss 
of  100  killed  and  wounded. 

September  12. — Louisville  is  chosen  as  the  place  for  the 

next  encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R Utah  Republicans 

demand  the  remonetization  of  silver  at  16  to  1,  and  con- 
demn the  failure  to  enforce  the  purchasing  clause  of  the 
Sherman  act  ;  Colorado  Republicans  nominate  H.  W. 
Mclntire  for  Governor  ;  Nevada  Democrats  nominate  R. 

P.  Keating Captain  Freitsch  arrives  at  Queenstown  in 

his  little  boat,  the  Nina,  having  left  New  York  August  5. 

The  funeral  of  the  Count  of  Paris  takes  place  at  Wey- 

bridge,  England  ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans  makes  an  address 
to  Royalists  in  London. 

September  13. — Col.  Thomas  G.  Lawler  is  chosen  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  G.  A.  R. ;   the    encampment  at 

Pittsburg  adjourns  sine  die A  Missouri  tornado  blows 

a  train  from  the  track  ;  two  people  are  killed  and  twenty 

injured The  International  Peace   Congress  opens   at 

Perugia A  hurricane  passes  over  the  southwest  coast 

of  Spain,  wrecking  many  vessels  and  partly  destroying 
the  town  of  Gata. 

September  14.— The  managers  of  the  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory close  their  defense An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  visible 

in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  Western  Eu- 
rope   The  session  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Delegations 

opens  at  Budapest  and  the  budget  is  presented 


September  15. — Owens  defeats  Breckinridge  by  a  small 
plurality  in  the  Democratic  primaries  of  the  Ashland 
(Ky.)  district The  New  YorK  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion passes  the  charities  and  educational  articles  . .  The 
names  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy  of 
New  York  City,  an   organization  of  citizens  opposing 


THE  LATK  OKN.  NATHANIKL  I'.  HANKS. 


THE  LATE  HON.  SAMUEL  J.  KIRKWOOD. 

Tammany  rule,  are  made  public . . , .  The  Peary  main  and 
auxiliary  expeditions  arrive  at  St.  John's,  N.  F. 

September  16. — The  Japanese  win  a  great  victory  over 
the  Chinese  at  Ping- Yang,  capturing  that  place  and  rout- 
ing the  Chinese  force  of  20,000  men  who  defended  it ;  17,- 
000  Chinese  are  killed,  wounded  and  made  prisoners  ;  the 
Japanese  loss  is  insignificant. 

September  17.— The  U.  S.  War  Department  issues  an 
order   concentrating   the  army  and  abolishing  several 

posts M.  Lockroy  reports  to  the  French  government 

on  the  inefficiency  of  the  torpedo  fleet  at  Toulon  ... 
In  a  naval  engagement  off  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  river 
the  Chinese  lose  four  warships. 

September  18.— New  York  Republicans  nominate  Levi 
P.  Morton  for  Governor,  and  C  arles  T.  Saxton  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor ;  Governor  Flower  announces  his  de- 
termination not  to  be  a  candidate  for  rencmination  on 

the  Democratic  ticket The  Investigating  Committee  of 

the  Board  of  Regents,  University  of  Wisconsin,  reports 
unanimously  in  refutation  of  the  charges  of  economic 
heresy  and  misconduct  brought  against  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely, 
of  that  institution . . .  The  Dutch  recapture  three  forts  in 
Lombok,  killing  many  of  the  natives. 

September  10.— South  Carolina  Democrats  (Tillmanites) 
nominate  John  Gary  Evans  for  Governor  ;  Connecticut 
KHpublicans  nominate  O.  Vmcent  Coffin  ;  Ohio  Demo- 
crats adopt  a  frcivsilver  resolution. .  ..Alix  trots  a  mile  in 
2.03;^  at  Galesburg,  III. ..  .Members  of  the  Hungarian 
Delegations  accuse  the  Roumanian  government  of  foment- 
ing anti-Hungarian  agitations. 

Septoinbcr  20.— D(5l<!gates  of  the  garment-makers' unions 
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agree  to  tie  up  the  ready-inade  clothing  shops  of  Boston. 
The  Belgian  Parliament  is  dissolved  by  royal  decree. 


OBITUARY. 

August  21. — H»^nry  Daingerfield,  a  well-known  citizen 

of  Alexandria,  Ya France  Chandler,  general  passenger 

and  ticket  agent  of  the  Wabash  Railway Dr.  Philip 

Lonsdale,  who  served  as  surgeon  with  Admiral  Farragut. 


THE   LATE   COMTE  DE   PAias. 

August  22.— Admiral  Robert  Jenkins Numa  Dufour, 

Nestor  of  the  New  Orleans  press  ..Judge  Norman  L. 
Freeman,  for  thirty  years  Supreme  Court  reporter  of 

Illinois General    Durando,   Italian    soldier,   diplomat, 

and  cabinet  minister. 

August  23.— Allen  Barlow,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  who 

leaves  $100,000  to  found  an  industrial  training  school 

Rev.  Samuel  Burr  Sherwood  Bissell,  of  Connecticut. 

August  24.— Christopher  Finley  Fraser,  late  Minister  of 
Public  Works  in  the  Ontario  government. 
August  25. — Judge  John  O.  Wilkinson,  of  Illinois. 

August  26. — Celia  Thax'er,  the  author John  Newell, 

President  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Pittsburg  and  Erie  Rail- 
ways  Col.  Henry  Oldright,  of  Halifax,  a  distinguished 

linguist Emil  Sutro,    of  the  San  Francisco  banking 

firm. 

August  27. — George  B.  Shaw,  representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  Seventh  Wisconsin  district Rt.  Rev. 

Henry  Bond  Bowlby,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Coventry .... 
Tawhiao,  Maori  King. 

August  28.— W.  C.  Howells,  of  Jefferson,  Ohio,  father 

of  William  Dean  Howells,  the  novelist William  Coutts 

Keppel,  seventh  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

A  gust  20. — Ex  Judge  Cyrus  Madison  TIawl«^y,  of  Chi- 
cago.... Kir  John  (.'laytiMi  Cowell. . . .  Pi«^tro  Toiinini, 
ProHid«mt  of  Han  Marino. 

AugUHt  'M. — Justin  Andrews,  one  of  the  fornier  pro- 
priotorH  of  the  BoHtoii  //<'/a/</. ..  .James  Doiiulas,  u 
j)ione«r  archite(!t  of  Milwauke(»,  Wis. 

H«^f>t,eiii]MT  I.     Genenil  N.  P.    BunkH,   of   MHSHurhiiHells. 


Ex-Governor  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  of  Iowa Lieu- 
tenant William  Henn,  R.  N. 

Septembers. — Prof.  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  of  Harvard 

Judge    A.   H.   Douglass,    of   Tennessee John  Veitch, 

Scotch  philosopher  and  literary  critic The  Archbishop 

of  Buenos  Ayres. 

September  4.— Dr.  James  Clark  Welling,  President  of 
Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

September  5. — Ex-Governor  George  Stoneman,  of  Cali- 
fornia—  Ex-Judge  B.  C.  Fressley,  of  South  Ci.rolina 

Amos  C.  Barstow,  ex-Mayor  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
sometime  chairman  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners  Admiral  Inglefield,  of  the  British  Navy. 

September  6. — G.  D.  Tims,  for  many  years  General  In- 

specter    of   the  Canadian  Finance  Department Mrs. 

Augusta  Webster,  the  English  novelist  and  poet. 

September  7. — Edward  M.  Willett,  son  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary patriot,  Marinus  Willett Lord  Dunsandle,who- 

was  elected  a  representative  Peer  of  Ireland  in  1851. 

Septembers. — The  Count  of  Paris Prof.  Hermann 

Louis  Ferdinand  Helmholtz,  the  distinguished  German 
physiologist  and  physicist. 

September  9. — General  P.  S.  Levin,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War. 

September  10. — Heinrich  Karl  Brugsch,  the  German 
philologist  and  Egyptologist. .. .George.  Watson  Milles, 
first  Earl  of  Sondes. 

September  11. — Don  Pio  Pico,  the  last  Mexican  Gov- 
ernor of  California Benjamin  Franklin  Angel,  of  Gene- 
see, N.  Y.,  an  officer  ia  the  diplomatic  service  under 
Presidents  Pierce  and  Buchanan. 
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September  12.— Freeman  Snow,  instructor  in  inter- 
national law  in  Harvard  University S.  E  Debroukart, 

Belgian  Consul  at  Denver. 

September  13. — Sir  Narcisse  F.  Belle w,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  from  1867  to  1871. 

September  14.— Rear- Admiral  Edward  Y.  McCauley, 
U.  S.  N.  (retired). 


September  15. — Daniel  Fowler,  American  water  color 

painter Lyman  C.  Dayton,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 

September  16. — Signor  Ariodante  Fabretti,  the  Italian 
archaeologist. 

September  18.— Major  Thomas  Turtle,  U.  S.  Corps  of 
Engineers. 


FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 


Meetingrs  in  October. 

THE  "  Farmers'  National  Congress  of  the  United 
States,"  a  non-partisan  organization,  some  account 
of  which  appeared  in  the  September  number  of  the  Re- 
view OF  Reviews,  is  to  hold  its  annual  gathering  at 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ,  beginning  October  3. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  International  Typograph- 
ical Union  is  to  be  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  October  8-13. 

Of  the  religious  assemblies  of  the  month,  the  most  im- 
portant, in  all  probability,  will  be  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, at  Madison,  Wis.,  October  10.    This  is  the  pioneer 


organization  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  ;  its  suj)- 
port  is  now  derived  wholly  from  the  Congregational 
churches  of  the  country. 

The  American  Missionary  Association,  which  carries  on 
the  work  of  the  Congregationalists  among  the  colored 
people  of  the  South,  the  Indians,  and  the  Chinese,  is  to 
meet  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  October  23-25. 

The  Salvation  Army  will  hold  a  grand  rally  in  New 
York  City  October  22-23,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
General  William  Booth,  founder  of  the  Army. 

On  the  25th  of  the  month  the  "  Christian  Workers  "  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  to  assemble  at  Toronto 
for  a  week's  session. 


GUBERNATORIAL    CANDIDATES    TO    BE   VOTED 

ELECTIONS. 


FOR    IN    THE    NOVEMBER 


California. . . 

Colorado 

Connecticut . 
Delaware . . . 
Idaho 

Kansas 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire, 

New  York 

North  Dakota  . . 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Republican. 


Estee 

Mclntire . . . 

Coffin 

Marvil 

McConnell*. 

Morrill. 


Ri  h* 

Nelson*.., 

Majors 

Cleveland 

Buseil 

Morton . . . 

Allin 

Hastings  . 


Sheldon*,. 

Evans 

Makemson . 
Upham  . . . 
Richards . . 


Democratic. 


Budd... 
Thomas 


Tunnell... 
Stevenson . 

Overmyer. 


Fisher. 
Becker. 


Keating 
Kent.... 


Kintner  . . 
Singerly. . 

Evans 

Ward 

Turney*.. 
Culberson 

Peck* 

Holliday . . 


Populist. 


Waite. 


Ballentine  — 
\  Lewelling*   \ 
I  Corning        ] 


Owen 

Hoi  comb    . 
Peckham  +. 


Matthews. 
Kintner. . . 


Howe . 


Nugent. 
Powell . 
Tidball. 


Prohibition. 


French. 
Richardson. 
Pond. 
Perry. 


Pickering, 

Richardson. 
Todd. 
Hilliboe. 
Grerrard. 


Knowles, 
Baldwin. 
Allin. 
Hawley. 


Alexander, 


Dunn. 
Cleghorn. 


*  Present  incumbent. 

t  Nominee  of  "  Silver  Party,'"  .John  PI  .J<uies. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 
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THE  COREAN  SUNFLOWER. 

Corea  long  acknowledged  China  as  her  suzerain.    Japan,  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  is  disgusted  and  angry  at  the  sight ; 
but  becomes  serene  as  Corea  turns  toward  her  and  implores  help. 

From  Hide  Shimbun  (Kyoto,  Japan). 


THE   TOY   BOATS. 

Li  Hung  Chang  :  "  This  is  the  most  expensive  boat  of  all. 
You  must  use  it  with  great  care." 

Admiral  :  "  Certainly.  For  the  defense  of  the  country, 
I'll " 

Li  Hung  Chang  :  "  The  country  1  The  boat  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  country.  On  no  account  let  it  receive  any 
injury  or  be  taken  by  the  enemy.'" 

Admiral  :  "  Certainly,  certainly.  If  that  is  the  idea,  it 
is  going  to  be  safer  for  us  too." 

From  Hide  Shimbun  (Kyoto,  Japan). 


ENGLAND  AND   ItllHHIA    DKCIDK  TO   HKMAIN    NKUTHAL 

IN  THK  WAU  MI'VrVVKI'.N  CHINA    AND  .lAI'AN. 

I''r<»iM  KlaildfradntHih  (Itnrllii). 


Jt)HN    lUM.J.    IN    Ci»UKA 

John  Hum,  d^tioh  Huln  ;  "  AlwHyn  Mt  your  i»orvli>*,  n^^nt!.* 
nuMi  !  VV'liut  U  It  yttu  wuiit  "  TliMt  I  Mlttill  U<  MrhttrntiUr  f  Alw*^« 
at  your  Morvino.     .     .     .    Only  whoro  l-t  tho  ImUuot*  T  " 

Fl'tlllt    tho   liiHy'lil^ft    I  .\lltttt>t  tllllll  V 


THE  EVIL   RESULTS  OF  NEWSPAPER    FLATTERY. 

The  Jap  orders  a  London-made  evening  dress  and  fondly  im 

agines  that  he  is  not  a  savage  still. 

From  Moonshine  (London). 


GORMAN^S  TRIUMPH-A  HUMILIATING  SPECTACLE- 
From  Harper''s  Weekly  (New  York). 


"       '"      '  "'■',I!.'i'^}-:;^-'^~^^iV'f^»^?(l^^ 


•V^-'i    I 


14,   f^K^v^S^'' 
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Un(;le  8am  :    "  Pvo  got  to  take  a  band  in  this  vonduo  business  myself.    This  robbery  must  cease  !  " 

"  ^Z'"*'  Hiispiri'  lis  of  the  rorrupt  praotinos  of  the  mayors  an  ^  boards  of  aldormon,  who  pass  the  ordinances  and  admin- 
i«W!r  th'!  affairs  in  his  r,iti«-H,  Utiflc^  Sam  iiasVjoldly  invadnd  the  <:liarnl)()r  wlioni  liis  poople  are  })('ing  robbed,  and  announces 
that,  in  the  future,  he  will  (jsvay  the  rol^  of  auctioncser  himstilf.  and  H('e  to  it  that  those  who  are  calle  1  upon  to  ]):iy  taxes 
receive;  th«!  full  >>eneflt  of  the  almost  priceless  franchises  now  being  trifled  away  for  the  benefit  of  a  lot  of  dishonest  rura- 
««;ll)nif  politi'ians. 

"Mii'h  UH  this  HuTtjeft  has  been  discnsscd,  we  douT)t  if  oiu^  man  out  of  ten  has  any  just  conception  of  the  enormous 
valiK-M  thiat  fiave  been  taken  frf»m  the  T>eople  find  i»raeii<-.nlly  givciii  fo  ctorrupt  eotnbinMiions.  It  is  no  exatrgeration  to  say 
that  if.  during  the  past  twenty  flv«»  years.  ;ill  tJie  frane,hises  that  luive  been  granted  by  the  city  of  Chicago,  to  give  an  in- 
Btance.  had  }>een  [Mit  uj)  at  aiictir»n— not  the  Devils  v«indne.  l)ut  an  liotxmt  auction— the  proceeds  in  the  way  of  rents  and 
royalties  would  nearly,  if  not  quiU^  support  th«i  entire  (dty  government  " 


SIDE    TRACKED. 
From  Judge  (New  York). 


'I'lir!    IIOIMOWKLI.  lloNhS     AlUinAh      ('inH'KlN(»     IHK    UINU, 


THE  CROCODILES  TAKE  REFUGE  UNDER  ENGLAND^S   V^NGS. 
From  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


AS  IT  J.S,  AND  NOT  AS    IT   OUCillT   TO  BE 
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"  Tf  Tyord  HaliHbnry  wish'-H  to  protortt  Entclarid  and  Sfoflarifl  f'rotn  a  datiK'TouH  iri'-iii-Hioii  from  foroijfn  Hhoros  ;  if  ho  wiwhoH  to  provont 
1h  'Hlarid  >*o';orriin«  tlic  hutf;hinvc  Jiohho  of  doMiXiraiM  f-rirnos.  ho  harl  hotbir  ^ivo  IiIm  Alioti  Bill  a  now  direction.  Tf  lio  wislioH  i  >  cliock 
volution,  n rid  utjovouU  agrarian  rovolutioii,  lot  Jiiin  louvo  tho  UiisHijiti  Jowh  aloiiu,  azid  «uu  wliut  ho  can  do  to  nhtit  out  tho  Alioii 
lllionairo/' 


ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA  DECIDE  TO  REMAIN  NEUTRAL  IN  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

From  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin;. 


A    UKIiMAN  VIKVV    (►!''    I'lIK    (llU'Ata*   .SlUIKK. 
Uiiiltir  mikIi  rln-uiuHtuiirrM  I'  I  in.,  vvmitlor  tliut  llio  Mti'lkri'M  guvti  in      l'i..iii  tilnhlnhtu  iVixhua* 
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THROUGH  THE  COMMONS— FULL  SAIL  TO  DOOM. 


AFTER  TTIE  DIVFHFON   IN   TlfE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
The  Fate  of  f.ho  Evictctl  T«uianis  Jiill.— Fn^rn  tho  Wr.cMy  Freeman  rDublin). 


'-      LI    HUNG    CHANG. 
A  CHARACTFR   SKFTCH   OF  THF   PREMIFR   OF   CHINA. 

BY  JOHN    RUSSELL   YOUNG. 


IN  1879 when  returning  from  Asia  in  the  company 
of  General  Grant,  he  spoke  of  the  men  whom  he 
had  known  in  his  jonrney  around  the  world — especially 
the  sovereigns  and  statesmen  of  European  and  Asiatic 
nations.  "  I  have  met  on  this  journey,"  he  said, 
"  four  great  men,  Bismarck,  Beaconsfield,  Gambetta 
and  Li  Hung  Chang.  I  am  not  sure,  all  things  con- 
sidered, but  that  Li  is  the  greatest  of  the  four."  With 
'Gladstone  and  kindred  enthusiasms,  and  no  special  ad- 
miration for  the  political  career  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
I  recall  m}^  impatience  over  this  j  udgment.  But  Gen- 
eral Grant,  intense  in  his  singlemindedness  and  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  his  feelings,  saw  European 
statesmen  face  to  face  as  he  had  seen  them  from  the 
camp-fires  of  City  Point.  He  never  forgot  and  down 
in  his  heart  never  forgave  any  apathy  to  the  Union 
>cause.  He  took  unwonted  trouble  to  meet  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  greeted  John  Bright  with  a  sentiment  akin  to 
adoration  and  undoubtedly  regarded  Tom  Hughes 
as  one  of  England's  greatest  men.  They  had  been 
the  champions  of  the  North.  It  was  with  reluctance, 
assuredly  with  indifference,  the  courtesy  of  the  head, 
and  not  of  the  heart,  that  he  greeted  statesmen  whom 
history  will  place  far  above  Argyle  or  Bright.  But  to 
General  Grant  they  were  simply  the  partisans  of  the 
South.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  however,  had  given  the 
North  his  sympathy.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  problem 
of  mathematics  ^\'ith  that  statesman,  a  presumption 
justified  by  what  he  said  to  General  Grant  and  my- 
self in  Berlin  in  1878.  He  knew  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  South  to  win,  and  England  should  never 
weaken  her  empire  by  an  unavailing  and  precipitate 
enthusiasm  for  an  impossible  cause. 

THE   PERSONALITY   OF    THE    VICEROY. 

How  far  the  career  of  Li  Hung  Chang  will  justify 
the  estimate  of  General  Grant  history  will  show. 
But  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  notable  men  of  the 
century.  When  I  first  saw  him  in  1870  ho  was  in  the 
fullness  of  activity,  an  alert,  imposing  jjersonage  ; 
tall,  with  a  soldierly  bearing,  and  the  touch  of  the  j)oet 
in  liis  glittering  eye.  II«^  had  li'ss  of  th(»  jjassivo 
Oriental  manner  than  was  common  to  Eastern  states- 
irten,  the  result,  I  lu-esumn,  of  much  contact  with 
fori^^ignopH.  TI(*  would  giv(^  you  tlin  English  gras])  of 
t\u'  han<l,  or  more  likely  n^st  his  hand  upon  yonrarni 
iu  a  gentle  (lareHsing  way,  when  taking  leave.  1  [o  Imd 
an  abrnj)!  and  at  limes  tin*l)nltMit  manner,  with 
capacities,  1  was  told,  for  v«'lHMn«'nt  anger,  and 
there  were  (K;(!aNionH  when  courtiers  and  high  peopl«« 
wonld  seek  Hiifetv  in  Might,  as  was  the  rnsloni  in 
lli-rlin  in  Ihiii  eiji  of  llvini^    liuot  jiickM  and  inuiiinniil 


cudgels  when  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great  was 
king.  Li  was  never  vouchsafed  to  me  in  this  condi- 
tion, was  always  a  stately,  imperative  person,  with  a 
capacity  for  asking  questions,  and  given  to  mockery 
and  banter  and  unique  views  of  Western  affairs.  He 
welcomed  talk  running  into  narrative,  did  not  disdain 
gossip,  liked  to  hear  of  the  customs  of  other  lands,  rel- 
ished anecdotes  of  eminent  men — Lincoln.  Grant  and 
others.  He  had  read  international  law,  and  I  re- 
member his  handing  me  a  copy  of  Wheaton  in  Chinese, 
and  asking  me  to  point  out  the  passages  in  which 
Wheaton  had  laid  it  down  that  a  negro  should  have 
more  privileges  in  America  than  a  Chinaman.  Tiie 
Viceroy  intended  this  criticism  as  an  offset  to  some 
demand  I  was  presenting,  for  in  his  soul  he  cared  no 
more  for  the  emigration  question  than  the  average 
American  does  for  the  Digger  Indians  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, and  when  I  implied  as  much  he  turned  it  off 
with  a  laugh.  It  was  the  only  conversation  I  ever  had 
with  him  on  the  burning  issue  of  emigration.  He 
called  it  "an  English  trade  question,"  and  cared 
nothing  about  it. 

Li  Hung  Chang  was  princely  in  his  courtesy,  con- 
siderate, strove  to  divine  some  way  of  conferring  a 
favor,  would  if  possible  anticipate  your  wishes,  and  do 
it  off  hand.  He  would  send  his  steam  yacht  fifty  miles 
to  render  a  service  to  the  ladies  of  the  legations.  His 
industry  was  incessant,  and  he  kept  in  touch  with 
everything.  He  would  innocently  read  telegrams  pass- 
ing to  Peking  through  Tientsin,  and  if  at  all  vague 
would  send  inquiry  to  the  receiver  as  to  their  meaning. 
I  remember  that  a  foreign  minister  heard  of  the  death 
of  a  member  of  his  family  through  a  message  of  condi>- 
lence  from  the  Viceroy,  which  arrived  before  the 
dispatch  containing  the  news.  The  dispatch  hail 
been  entrusted  to  the  Viceroy  and  was  belated  iu  its 
delivery.  This  tendency  of  the  Viceregal  mind  to 
kee>p  informed  by  other  people's  telegrams  was,  if 
rumor  were  correct,  utilizt>d  by  some  of  the  embassies. 
It  is  said  that  when  negotiations  catne  to  a  hitch  they 
would  be  advanced  by  a  confidential  messiige  of  a 
warlik(^  charaett^'  addressed  to  an  admiral  through 
the  Tientsin  *»tfice.  advisinghim  toprepare  for  st^riiMis 
business. 

THE   VICKUOV    EHSKNTIMl.V     V    illlNVMVN. 

\A  was  evt^r  a  Chlnannui,  ami  not  suiHM'ior  ti>  the 
superstitions  of  his  rac«v  ThiTO  wer»»  storitvs  i»f  hin 
adoration  of  a  snake  at  one  tinu«  currei\t  in  dipKuuatio 
clrclt)M.  We  look  upt»u  such  ptM-formaiic«»8  very  inuoh 
as  a  Chinese  observer  would  regard  tlu»  a»  <>  of 

t  hn     K<<Jil     I'li'srlU'e     bv    Nh|ii>1»<oii    .>l'     thr  »  »>f 
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Ll    HUNG    CHANG. 
(From  bis  latest  photograph). 


eternal  wrath  as  expounded  by  Cromwell.  As  a  uiat- 
ter  of  fact  it  was  in  the  simplicity  of  his  greatness,  as 
history  records  of  most  m(in  of  his  stamp,  that  Li  did 
not  disdain  the  superstitions  of  his  people. 

Essentially  a  Chinaman,  it  is  difficult  to  make  such 
a  character  (;lear  to  the  Western  mind.  Learned  be- 
yond any  man  of  his  class,  and  yet  his  learninjjf  would 
be  ignorance  to  us.  He  knew  a  few  English  words, 
which  he  would  speakin  atimid,  laughing  way,  like  a 
child  with  a  Christmas  toy  which  it  did  not  quite 
comi>rehend.  Otherwise  he  was  familiar  with  no 
language  but  his  own.  It  was  beneath  his  dignity  to 
a^jquire  the  bar}>arian  forms  of  sixiech  known  as  En- 
glish and  French.     He  would  not  say  this,  because  he 


was  too  polite,  but  it  was  in  his  innermost  thought. 
He  resented  what  had  been  done  against  China  by 
Western  powers,  and  would  break  out  into  bitter 
words  and  sum  up  England's  part  in  the  opium  wars, 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Formosa,  the  spoliation  of  the 
Northern  provinces  by  Russia  and  the  French  inva- 
si(5n  of  Tong  King,  as  showing  that  China  had  no 
friends  among  foreign  nations.  Her  very  love  of 
I)eace  was  turned  against  China.  He  was  tolerant 
of  the  missionaries,  indulgent,  caring  nothing  about 
them.  I  never  could  persuade  him  into  serious  talk 
on  the  missionary  (piestion.  Tie  rather  spoke  of  mis- 
sionaries as  a  gnjat  landowner  would  of  some  gypsies 
who  had  encamped  on  his  estate.   So  long  as  they  left 
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his  chickens  alone,  he  did  not  care.  In  medical  mis- 
sionaries lie  took  a  deeper  interest,  and  among  his 
contemplated  reforms  was  the  introduction  of  West- 
ern medicine.  "If  these  people, -he  said  tome  one 
day,  "  ever  come  into  the  Chinese  heart,  the  physician 
will  open  the  door." 

The  theory  of  any  body  of  men  and  women  com- 
ing over  the  seas  to  a  strange  land  and  enduring 
hardships  for  the  good  of  the  people  was  something 
that  no  Chinese  intellect  could  comprehend — not  even 
the  intellect  of  Li  Hung  Chang.  There  must  be  some 
ulterior  purpose.  And  he  would  insist  upon  associat- 
ing the  gospsl  with  the  sword,  and  see  in  the  devoted 
persons  who  stood  on  the  highways  and  preached 
Christ  the  men  who  had  battered  down  the  Taku 
ports  and  forced  opium  upon  China.  I  cannot  call  it 
altogether  obliquity  of  vision.  It  was  rather  an  un- 
fortunate coincidence  of  circumstances.  The  faith 
of  the  Bible  was  compelled  to  bear  in  his  eyes  the 
stain  of  the  sword. 

THE  OPIUM  QUESTION. 

The  Viceroy's  special  grievance  was  opium.  This 
was  the  curse  of  China.  It  was  debasing  her  best 
people  into  a  condition  worse  than  slavery.  It  had 
been  forced  upon  them  so  that  out  of  its  revenues 
England  might  govern  India.  Here  was  a  drug — a 
Government  monopoly  in  India — sold  at  an  incredible 
profit,  and  yielding  India  an  annual  income  of  several 
millions  of  rupees.  China  paid  more  for  opium  than 
she  received  for  silk.  I  spoke  to  him  once  about  the 
increase  of  the  poppy  crop  in  China — fields  red  with 
the  flower — and  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to 
strike  the  evil  at  home.  His  intention,  he  answered, 
was  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  home  poppy 
until  the  Indian  supply  was  driven  out.  Then  a  de- 
cree from  the  throne  would  destroy  opium  in  China 
and  turn  every  poppy  field  over  to  rice  or  wheat. 

THE  VICEROY  AND  FOREIGNERS. 

It  was  never  an  easy  matter  to  transact  business 
with  Li,  and  yet  I  always  found  him  a  man  of  his 
word.  He  would  turn  a  question  over  and  over 
again — look  into  it  minutely — quick  to  detect  the 
slightest  error  in  your  statement.  It  was  never  safe 
to  go  to  him  without  having  your  case  prepared.  He 
would  take  nothing  for  granted,  nor  accept  *' assur- 
ances" or  "understandings."  No  Rialto  usurer  was 
severer  in  the  reading  of  the  bond.  Blandishments  or 
menaces  were  in  vain.  He  knew  the  tension  which 
each  state  would  endure — what  was  meant  by  Glad- 
stone or  Salisbury  ascendutH;y  in  England,  and  the 
meaning  of  D(;m()cratic  or  Repu))lican  advent  to 
power  in  the  United  States.  He  knew  how  to  play 
one  against  tli(5  other — when  to  give  a  significant  smile 
to  tliH  ain])asHador  of  mw  pow(»r,  or  a  no  Uvss  signifi 
cant  shrug  to  tlie  envoy  of  another  power.  He  never 
ovffrlooknd  tlie  rnlations  between  (Joriiumy  and 
Frari(;e,  nor  nnglfM^tod  the  j(ialonsi»vs  of  Itiissia  and 
Englurid.  lint  when  onc(»  yon  ha<l  an  nndnrstanding 
with  fii  — a  (-oinpldtii  ac^rord— the  niattor  wan  dono. 

lie  never  prolNiMMod  jitt'octiori  for  t'ornign  powtu's, 
and  wuH  free  from  Mentlnieat  mo  fur  aH  they  were  con- 


cerned. If  he  ever  had  sentiment  as  regards  for- 
eigners, it  was  toward  General  Gordon  and  General 
Grant.  But  to  the  average  foreigner  Li  was  the 
man  behind  the  counter — his  business  to  make  the 
best  bargain.  You  came  there  to  serve  your  pur- 
pose ;  he  would  serve  that  of  China.  He  had  no 
pride  of  opinion  as  against  a  fact,  and  once  the  fact 
became  patent,  he  would  follow  it  to  its  conclusion 
wuth  logic  and  courage.  In  this  Li  was  unlike  any 
other  statesman  I  ever  met  in  China,  and  it  gave  a 
reason  for  liis  prolonged  tenure  of  power. 

Tiie  advances  of  Li  to  the  foreigners  in  China  were 
never  received  graciously,  and  he  ceased  to  make 
them.  I  was  with  him  on  one  occasion  when  he 
visited  Shanghai,  and  the  attitude  of  the  foreign 
population  was  that  of  indifference  or  contempt.  I 
think  he  was  invited  to  one  or  two  houses,  and  made 
an  afternoon  visit  to  a  rural  club,  looking  at  a  game 
of  lawn  tennis.  Otherwise  he  was  ignored.  The  com- 
mercial classes  in  the  East  never  estimated  the  Chi- 
nese except  as  factors  in  commerce.  I  remember  the 
disappointment  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes  over  this  failure 
of  his  own  people  in  Shanghai  to  bestow  on  Li  the 
attentions  his  rank  and  his  general  policy  toward 
foreigners  deserved.  There  may  have  been  a  deep 
policy  in  their  attitude,  but  I  never  could  understand 
it,  except  upon  the  theory  that  the  only  way  in  which 
to  deal  with  the  Orientals  was  after  the  fashion  of 
the  East  India  Company.  The  success  of  that  fa- 
mous commercial  experiment  would  have  justified 
the  belief.  But  there  was  this  exception.  The  Chi- 
nese and  the  Hindoos  came  from  different  races.  The 
effeminate,  submissive,  compliant  Hindoo,  enervated 
under  the  searching  Indian  sun,  was  another  being 
from  the  Chinaman,  who  lived  in  temperate  lands, 
and  could  endure  the  severest  tests  of  civilization. 

THE  VICEROY  WATCHING  JAPAN. 

Although  the  Viceroy  was  wedded  to  peace  he  had 
his  valiant  moments,  and  at  times  he  would  lose 
temper  and  especially  with  Japan.  The  growth  of 
Japan  in  Western  ideas,  her  pains  with  her  anny  and 
navy,  the  introduction  of  Western  school  systems,  Li 
'watched  with  suspicion.  Why  should  the  Japanese 
want  to  be  Europeans?  Were  they  ashamed  of  their 
ancestors?  Why  not  with  the  color,  the  poetry,  the 
art,  the  faith,  the  history,  the  legends  of  an  imme- 
morial past,  remain  Japan?  "  How  would  I  UH>k." 
he  would  say,  "in  French  clothes,  or  talking  French 
— eating  French  food  ?  " 

The  sweeping  of  Japan  toward  Westt'rn  customs  he 
would  discuss  in  a  bantering  way,  seeing  the  coiuetly 
side  and  viewing  the  i)ht'nomena  as  indicating  weak- 
ness and  indt^cision  in  th»<  Japantvso  charai'tt^r.  H»* 
was  an  intUu\ihh\  i-onst^rvativt*  Cliinaman.  lit*  wiuiUl 
not  remove  a  button  from  his  garment,  i>r  a  hair 
from  iiis  pig-tail.  St)  it  had  betMi  fi>r  ct»nturit»s.  S<» 
th(*  t'ath»u*s  had  appointt^d.     So  it  must  t»vi>r  Ih«. 

The  impnvssiims  thus  made  upon  Li  !»y  the  "  ail- 
vanc«»mtMit  of  Japan  toward  civili/.ation  "  Itnl  him  to 
undtM'oMtimato  that  country.  Tluu"t»  hail  lH»t»u  irritat- 
ing questiouM  arising  out  of  tho  Jaiuuteito  exiHHlitUui 
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to  Formosa,  and  Japan's  claim  upon  the  Loo  Choo 
Islands.  These  had  been  adjourned  rather  than 
settled,  leaving  the  Viceroy  in  a  temper  with  his 
bustling  neighbor.  But  his  special  concern  were  the 
armies  of  Japan.  Nor  was  he  deceived  as  to  their  ulti- 
mate purposes.  "  The  only  nation  Japan  can  fight," 
he  would  say,  "  is  China.  And  why  war  upon  China  ? 
We  have  no  designs  upon  Japan.  Of  what  use  the 
few  islands  that  compose  her  kingdom  to  one  of  the 
largest  empires  on  the  earth  ?  It  taxes  human  endur- 
ance to  govern  what  we  have  ?  We  are  not  an  invad- 
ing people,  and  why  this  army  and  navy?  It  can 
have  but  one  aim.  It  means  aggression  on  the  part 
of  Japan.  When  that  aggression  comes  China  will 
sweep  Japan  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

JAPAN  AND  THE  FRENCH  WAR  WITH  CHINA. 

While  these  were  the  opinions  of  Li  in  his  valiant 
moments,  they  never  interfered  with  his  steady  policy 
of  peace.  He  was  sedulous  to  maintain  terms  with 
Japan.  I  know  this  from  personal  knowledge,  as 
time  and  again  he  requested  me  as  minister  to  do  him 
some  good  office  at  Tokio,  looking  toward  peace.  It 
was  to  our  government  that  he  always  turned  when 
peace  was  in  peril. 

In  this  he  was  sustained  by  the  high-minded  noble- 
man who  then  represented  Japan  in  Peking,  Count 
Ennomotto,  now  a  member  of  the  Mikado's  Cabi- 
net. Count  Ennomotto  was  a  passionate  believer  in 
peace,  seeing  in  war  only  the  playing  by  Japan  of  the 
game  of  Western  aggression.  To  his  wisdom,  patience 
and  untiring  zeal,  sustained  by  the  American  gov- 
ernment, I  attribute  the  maintenance  of  peace  with 
Japan  at  the  time  of  the  war  between  China  and 
France.  If  Japan  had  taken  part  in  the  contest  and 
allowed  her  ports  to  become  the  base  of  French  oper- 
ations against  China,  the  result  would  have  been  dis- 
astrous to  the  Celestial  Kingdom.  The  Viceroy  was 
grateful  to  Japan  and  especially  Count  Ennomotto 
for  averting  this  catastrophe.  And  when  Japan,  as  a 
further  earnest  of  good  will,  sent  a  special  embassy  to 
China,  headed  by  Count  Ito,  the  present  Japanese 
Premier,  the  Viceroy  received  it  with  honor,  and  saw 
in  its  coming  a  crowning  victory  in  dij)lomacy. 

I  recall  the  importance  attached  to  that  Ito  embassy, 
hoping  as  we  did  that  it  was  the  end  of  strained  rela- 
tions between  China  and  Jai)an.  I  had  many  conver- 
sations with  the  Viceroy  regarding  it.  So  far  as  Ja- 
pan was  concerned  he  had  been  profoundly  influenced 
by  the  advice  of  General  Grant,  whose  last  words  to 
him  when  leaving  China  had  been  that  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  nations  was  essential  to 
their  autonomy  and  development.  The  General  had 
repeated  this  advice  in  letters  from  Jai)an,  and  in 
others  to  myself  which  I  had  duly  conveyed  to  the 
Vicf^roy.  I  suggested  that  it  would  have  a  happy  ef- 
fect if  he  would  return  Count  Ito's  visit,  and  go  to 
Japan  as  the  head  of  a  stately  embassy,  and  see  the 
Japanese  for  himself.  I  knew  the  Mikado  would 
honor  him,  and  believed  that  personal  intercourse 
witli  the  rulers  of  Japan  would  improve  relations.  He 
would  thus  b(;  following  the  custom  of  other  nations. 
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What  would  have  come  of  such  an  embassy  it 
would  be  idle  to  anticipate,  but  I  am  confident  it 
would  have  been  a  long  step  toward  that  complete 
understanding  between  the  two  nations  so  essential 
to  their  independence,  and  that  it  might  have  tended 
to  prevent  this  deplorable  war. 

THE  VICEROY  AND  THE    UNITED  STATES. 

The  policy  of  the  Viceroy  toward  the  United  States 
was  amity.  He  believed,  as  he  would  say  in  his  cynical 
way,  that  the  United  States  was  the  one  power 
which  had  nothing  to  gain  by  assailing  China  ;  that 
it  was  our  selfish  interest  to  be  friendly,  and  there- 
fore he  could  have  no  anxiety.  Moreover,  we  were 
a  power  that  had  put  two  million  of  men  in  the  field, 
and  that  was  a  potent  factor  in  the  Oriental  mind. 
He  aimed  at  the  closest  commercial  alliance  with  us, 
and  was  ever  willing  to  come  more  than  half  way. 
He  sold  his  China  Merchant  Steamship  Company  to 
American  merchants,  because,  as  he  said,  if  they  could 
not  fly  the  Chinese  flag  he  preferred  to  see  them  under 
the  American. 

These  relations  were  strengthened  when  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  de])arted  from  the  old  policy  of  co-oper- 
ative action.  Tliis  policy,  when  studied,  simply  meant 
in  i)ractical  experience  that  when  matters  went  to 
please  Great  Britain  there  was  joint  action.  Other- 
wise there  would  be  no  action  until  Great  Britain 
was  pleased.     And  as  there  were  few  British  ques- 
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tions  in  which  the  United  States  were  concerned,  it 
•was  deemed  best  for  the  American  interests  that  the 
Legation  should  act  alone,  and,  like  its  British  associ- 
ate, unite  in  "  joint  action  "  when  such  a  course  served 
the  United  States. 

Tlie  Viceroy  understood  this  attitude,  and  our  re- 
lations were  ever  cordial.  There  were  few  i)oints  of 
foreign  policy  that  were  not  submitted  to  us  in  an 
unofficial  form.  Although  the  Viceroy  did  not  live 
in  Peking,  but  at  Tientsin,  some  eighty  miles  away, 
and  although  he  never  took  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  presence  of  foreign  am- 
bassadors, he  was  in  constant  touch  with  it.  Noth- 
ing was  done  without  his  consent,  and  when  a  ques- 
tion became  critical  a  journey  to  Tientsin  by  the 
foreign  minister  was  the  only  way  of  drawing  it  to 
a  head. 

THE  VICEROY   AND   SIR  HARRY   PARKES. 

I  recall  one  incident  as  showing  how  closely  the 
Viceroy  held  his  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  machine. 
One  evening  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  the  British  minister, 
came  to  our  Legation.  Sir  Harry  Parkes  had  been 
in  the  East  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Beginning  in 
his  boyhood  as  a  student  interpreter  in  the  English 
consu.lar  service,  he  had  risen  to  be  minister  to 
Japan  and  envoy  to  China.  I  knew  him  on  terms  of 
intimacy,  an  intrepid,  untiring,  vigilant  gentleman, 
with  acute,  wide  intelligence,  prudent,  painstaking — 
the  kindliest  of  souls,  but  given  to  bursts  of  anger 
when  matters  would  not  yield  to  his  indomitable 
will.  Parkes  had  known  China  in  opium  war  days 
better  than  in  recent  years,  and  his  theory  of  dealing 
with  the  Chinese  had  been  formed  upon  a  study  of  the 
character  and  career  of  Warren  Hastings.  The  Indian 
proconsul  was  his  one  admiration,  and  his  favorite 
walking-stick  had,  as  he  told  me,  been  given  to  one 
of  his  ancestors  by  Hastings,  and  was  a  treasured 
heirloom  in  the  family. 

A  temperament  like  that  of  Parkes,  trained  in  the 
school  of  Warren  Hastings — the  belief  that  force 
was  the  only  influence  the  Oriental  would  respect — 
was  not  calculated  to  have  smooth  experiences  when 
opposed  to  Li  Hung  Chang.  There  was  always  a 
ripple  in  their  relations,  which,  to  say  the  least,  pre- 
vented diplomatic  society  in  Peking  from  becoming 
stagnant. 

When  Sir  Harry  Parkes  came  into  my  room  he  was 
half  indignant  and  half  amused  over  an  incident  at 
the  Foreign  Office.  He  was  pressing  some  question 
upon  the  ministers.  It  was  a  just  English  claim,  one 
of  UTupiestioned  merit — which  had  been  hanging  and 
lianging — delays  vexatious  and  inscrutable  and  no 
hjnger  to  be  endured  and  so  he  was  arguing  his  case 
with  f(;eling.  And  yet  in  the  middle  of  hisstateuK^nt 
tlie  ministers  arose  in  a  body  and  left  the  couiicil- 
chani])er  and  he  came  away — and  lie  could  not  but 
see  in  \\u\i  sK-tion  a  nidciU'SH  which  ho  was  not  dis- 
poKed  as  a  IJriti.Mh  miiiist«w  to  oiuhiro. 

Sir  Harry  Parkes  ifi  repose  was  ever  an  animated 
})eing,  liiit  Sir  I  furry  Parkes  in  a  stato  (»!'  d(<bat«' — 
eHp«'«ially  with  ( 'liirumieii— had  in  hint  cyclonii^  vi- 
brutiotiH.      lIiH(l<i'|)  bhm  oyrn,   t  hn  iiiu^Htioiiiiii;  fore- 


head and  menacing  eyebrows,  the  clanging,  strident 
voice  and  the  tendency  to  hammer  the  table  with  his 
fist,  or  send  the  nearest  book  or  inkstand  careering  on 
some  errand  of  emphasis,  were  apt  to  create  a  sensa- 
tion in  a  tranquil  Chinese  council-chamber.  And  as 
there  could  be  no  act  of  rudeness  in  Chinese  eyes 
so  inexcusable  as  expressing  argument  by  violent 
gestures  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  his  deport- 
ment had'  not  been  misunderstood  and  whether  the 
ministers  may  not  have  left  because  they  thought 
that  he  meant  to  insult  them. 

Sir  Harry  averred  he  had  done  nothing  that  he  had 
not  seen  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  do  in  the 
House  (f  Commons,  and  the  slight  was  not  to  be  en- 
dured. He  knew  his  course  and  simply  came  to  tell 
me  the  news  as  his  colleague  and  friend. 

But  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons 
with  its  turbulent  horse-play  is  one  thing,  while  that 
of  a  calm  Oriental  Yamen  is  another,  and  I  was  not 
surprised  to  learn  from  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
who  came  after  Sir  Harry  had  left,  that  the  foreign 
ministers  had  never  been  so  insulted  as  by  this 
irascible  envoy — that  he  shook  his  fist  at  them  and 
looked  as  if  he  meant  personal  violence  and  that  they 
never  would  see  him  again. 

Here  was  a  minister  threatening  to  take  down  his 
flag  because  the  Cabinet  had  insulted  him,  and  the 
Cabinet  resolved  to  send  him  home  because  he  had 
been  rude  to  them,  and  yet  with  no  thought  of  offense 
in  the  miilds  of  either  party — nothing  but  good  will. 
And  although,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  incident 
was  amusing,  it  was  a  quarrel  boding  no  good. 

I  was  puzzling  over  the  business,  seeing  how  it 
stood,  and  yet  not  clear  as  to  what  intervention 
might  do,  when  next  morning  a  messenger  rode  into 
the  Legation  yard  with  a  letter  from  Li  Hung  Chang. 
He  had  ridden  all  night  from  Tientsin — haste,  post- 
haste! Li  had  heard  of  the  quarrel  by  telegraph, 
and  was  alarmed.  There  must  be  some  way  of  end- 
ing it.  China  could  not  be  on  ill  terms  with  Great 
Britain  ;  and  he  had  advised  the  Cabinet  to  make  a 
settlement,  and  to  take  any  suggestion  that  our  Le- 
gation might  offer.  And  above  all  I  was  not  to  in- 
troduce his  personality  into  the  controversy  or  quote 
him  as  having  given  advice.  I  would  know  from  his 
letter  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  government.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  conveying  from  one  party  to 
another  the  assurance  that  no  insult  had  t)eeu  in- 
tended by  either  ;  that  it  was  an  unfortunate  misun- 
derstanding, and  that  they  should  nu»et  on  the  old 
terms  as  if  notliing  had  happened,  with  no  allusimi 
to  the  incident  or  any  of  its  details. 

AT    Ills    IVUHHKU'S   (JUAVK. 

It  is  i\w  custom — one  of  the  evidences  of  that  de- 
votion to  fathtu'  and  niotlier  which  distinguisheM  the 
Chint'sti  abovr  otht'r  p<«oph«  that  when  t»it!u»r  lukivnt 
dios  tho  sons  shall  resign  honors  und  t«mployuii«nts  ti» 
repair  to  thounct^Htnil  t«)in)>,  and  tht«reiuHackclothtind 
ashes  iiitxiru  for  a  long  ptMiod.  WhtMi  I  was  in  Chinti 
as  niinistrr  th<<r<^  was  speculation  in  iH>litical,  and 
especially  opposition,  ciri'loH  uh  to  what  wv»nld  hap|K'ii 
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upon  the  death  of  tlie  Viceroy's  mother.  She  was  then 
in  extreme  old  age — up  in  the  nineties — and  in  the 
course  of  nature  must  soon  pass  away.  This  meant 
the  resignation  of  the  Viceroy — his  enforced  retire- 
ment from  all  office  and  a  political  revolution. 

It  came  to  pass  in  time,  and  Li  hurried  home  to 
celebrate  the  rites  at  his  mother's  grave.  His  brother, 
Viceroy  at  Wuchang,  accompanied  him.  Li  had 
finally  gone,  and  then  what  !  Opposition  had  full 
sway,  and  before  the  season  of  sorrow  was  over  his 
place  would  be  filled  and  his  power  a  memory.  Sud- 
denly, like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  came  a  decree  from 
the  throne,  signed  with  the  vermilion  pencil,  com- 
manding Li  to  lay  aside  mourning,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  months  resume  office.  Such  a  decree  was  with- 
out precedent.  To  suspend  the  mourning  rite  in 
Chinese  eyes  was  as  if  the  Pope  were  to  suspend  one 
of  the  sacraments.  Biit  the  Emperor  was  sacred  and 
the  command  was  suju-eme.  His  brother,  Li  Hang 
Chang,  was  \)(ivin\ith(\  to  remain  at  the  tomb  and  do 
the  filial  reverences.  Li  Hung  Chang  returned  to 
Tientsin. 

I  was  at  Chef 00  when  the  summons  was  issued,  and 
one  morning  I  saw  the  Viceroy's  yacht  come  into  the 
harbor.  I  sent  my  duty,  and  said  that  if  a  visit 
would  not  Vje  an  intrusion  upon  his  period  of  mourn- 
ing I  would  go  on  board  and  pay  my  respects.  His 
stafT  officer  came  with  not  only  a  (cordial  invitation, 
but  the  exi>resHion  of  an  earnest  desire  on  tlie  Vice- 


roy's part  to  see  me.  I  had  had  an  idea,  based  upon 
the  way  in  which  sacrificial  duties  are  performed  at 
home,  that  the  sackcloth  and  ashes  and  physical 
privations  were  perfunctory  or  sentimental.  But 
when  I  met  the  Viceroy  I  saw  the  signs  of  mourning. 
He  looked  like  a  starving  beggar.  He  wore  the 
coarsest  raiment.  His  beard  and  forehead  had  not  been 
shaved,  and  his  cue  hung  down  from  a  clotted  mass 
of  hair.  Lines  of  sorrow  streaked  his  face,  and  his 
hands  were  grimy  as  if  he  had  been  lying  in  ashes. 
And  yet  this  was  a  nobleman,  careful  as  to  comeli- 
ness in  person  and  the  niceties  of  raiment,  rather  dis- 
posed to  ostentation  than  otherwise.  There  was 
every  evidence  that  this,  the  first  man  in  the  empire,, 
had  been  as  if  he  were  its  meanest  subject,  down  in  the 
very  dust,  in  privation  and  penance,  doing  reverence 
to  his  mother's  memory  as  api)ointed  by  faith.  A 
few  days  later  when  I  met  him  at  Tientsin,  the  beg- 
gar's mien  had  vanished  and  he  was  again  the  sumpt- 
uous and  well-appointed  nobleman.  The  incident, 
however,  showed  the  depth  of  the  Viceroy's  devo- 
tional feeling,  and  that  the  creed  of  his  ancestors  was 
not  absent  from  liis  life. 

THE   VICEROY    AND   CKNER.\L  GORDON. 

The  Viceroy  occupied  a  unique  position  among 
statesmen  and  ruh^rs  in  this — that  he  had  risen  by 
nun-it  alone.  As  the  cadet  of  an  humble;  family  living 
in  a  provinc')  on  the  Yangtso  Kiang  he  liad  passed 
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through  the  various  stages  of  Chinese  education, 
reaching  the  Hanlin  College  in  Peking  and  graduat- 
ing with  eminence.  He  knew  his  Mencius  and  the 
words  of  the  Superior  Man,  and  his  share  of  the 
forty  thousand  verses,  which,  as  a  Chinese  scholar 
once  told  nie,  were  necessary  to  proper  attainments. 
He  was  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  one  of  the  literati. 
And  as  in  China  the  literary  man  holds  the  highest 
place  in  the  social  and  political  scale,  he  received 
civil  employments.  His  field  came  within  the  region 
of  the  Tae  Ping  rebellion.  This  devolved  military 
duties  and  brought  him  into  relations  with  that  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  the  mystic,  the  soldier 
and  the  adventurer,  General  Gordon,  of  the  British 
army.  British  history  tells  the  story  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  as  if  Li  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gordon 
and  was  pushed  into  \actory.  Chinese  history,  how- 
ever, and  the  traditions,  other  than  those  of  English 
origin,  prevalent  in  China,  gave  Li  the  credit  of 
having  broken  the  back  of  this  rebellion.  There  was 
a  quarrel  between  Li  and  Gordon  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender  of  the  rebel  leaders,  because  Li  awarded 
them  instant  execution.  Gordon,  it  is  said,  went  to 
the  extent  of  pursuing  Li  with  a  pistol,  meaning  to 
shoot  him  for  a  breach  of  faith.  The  temper  over, 
and  Gordon  realized  that  if  Li  had  failed  to  take  the 
heads  of  the  rebels  he  would  have  lost  his  own. 


In  1880  Gordon  yisited  Li  and  was  for  some  time  hi? 
guest  at  Tientsin.  Russia  was  threatening  another  of 
her  earth-hunger  wars,  and  Li  was  anxious  for  the 
counsel  of  this  resolute  man.  Gordon's  advice,  so  the 
rumor  ran,  was  that  Li  should  take  his  command  to 
Peking  and  overturn  the  dynasty,  offering  to  go  along 
and  lielp.  The  pale  Viceroy  listened  in  silence.  I  ques- 
tion if  history  tells  of  a  more  alluring  temptation.  Be- 
fore such  troops  as  he  could  have  commanded,  with 
the  aid  of  a  brilliant  soldier  like  Gordon,  Peking  would 
have  fallen.  China  under  the  new  dynasty  would 
have  had  a  different  place  in  the  world.  The  revo- 
lution would  have  been  among  the  landmarks  of  the 
century.  But  Li  in  1880  was  no  longer  a  young  man. 
He  lacked  the  adventurous  spirit.  The  dynasty  had 
loaded  himself  and  his  family  with  honors.  His 
brother  had  been  created  a  Viceroy.  Even  if  ambi- 
tion had  had  its  will,  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  was 
not  dead.  There  was  perhaps  another  thought.  A 
dynasty  created  by  the  sword  of  Gordon  might  have 
rested  under  that  sword,  and  Li  would  have  reigned 
as  the  pupil  of  an  English  resident,  like  the  Rajahs 
of  Hindostan. 

Whether  some  hint  of  this  came  to  light  or  not  I 
cannot  say.  But  the  presence  of  Gordon  in  Tientsin 
and  these  repeated  conferences  with  Li  reached  St. 
Petersburg  and  London.     They  may  have  awakened 
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anxiety  in  Peking,  and  assuredly  did  not  escape  the 
keen  eye  of  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the  gifted  statesman  who 
presides  over  the  customs  service  and  has  long  been 
the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office. 
Russia  was  especially  uneasy.  She  was  not  friendly 
with  China  and  could  not  view  without  alarm  the 
presence  of  Gordon  talking  military  themes  to  the 
Viceroy.  Complaint  was  made  to  London  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  ever  complaisant  where  Russia  was  con- 
cerned, gave  orders  that  General  Gordon  should  quit 
China.  So  the  incident  closed.  The  vision  of  the 
crown  passed  away. 

THE  VICEROY   AND   GENERAL  GRANT. 

The  relations  between  General  Grant  and  Li  had 
almost  the  element  of  romance.  From  the  moment 
that  General  Grant  arrived  in  China  the  Viceroy  took 
the  deepest  interest  in  his  movements.  Messages  from 
him  awaited  us  at  every  point.  Arriving  at  Tientsin 
on  an  American  war  vessel,  before  we  could  debark 
the  Viceroy  came  on  board.  I  remember  the  meeting, 
the  long,  searching,  curious  glances  bestowed  upon 
General  Grant,  the  courtesy,  the  deference  and  the 
respect.  The  fact  that  General  Grant  had  held 
sovereign  power  sank  deeply  into  the  Viceroy's  mind. 
And  sovereignty  could  not  be  divested  by  any  mere 
resignation  or  supersession  by  electoral  forms.  Then 
came  the  element  of  imagination  to  be  expected  from 
a  poet  like  Li,  whose  mind  was  permeated  with 
hyperbole  and  Oriental  fancies.  He  and  General 
Grant  were  born  in  the  same  j^ear.  The  name  of 
General  Grant's  opponent  was  Lee.  His  own  name 
was  Li.  Their  stars  were  in  accord.  I  recall  the 
fervor  with  w^hich  the  Viceroy  evolved  this  graceful 
fancy,  as  though  it  were  a  message  from  the  stars. 

His  cynicism  and  haughtiness  vanished.  The  fates 
had  ordained  their  meeting  for  some  high  pur- 
pose. When  General  Grant  returned  his  visit  the 
Viceroy  sent  a  guard  and  an  official  chair  lined  with 
yellow  silk.  Yellow  was  the  imperial  color.  It  could 
only  be  worn  by  the  Emperor  or  Princes  of  the  royal 
house.  For  the  Viceroy  himself  to  have  ridden  in 
such  a  chair  would  have  been  a  sacrilege.  But  Grant 
had  been  a  sovereign.  American  men  of  war  gave 
him  royal  honors — and  why  not?  And  so  all  Tientsin 
saw  and  with  wondering  eyes  the  yellow  chair  sur- 
rounded by  a  guard.  No  such  sight  had  been  seen 
by  Chinese  eyes.  For  if  the  Emperor  had  l)een  in  the 
yellow  chair  every  house  would  have  been  cl')sed  and 
the  inhabitants  in  hiding  from  the  glow  of  too  much 
glory. 

The  Viceroy  not  alone  attended  the  different  enter- 
tainments givf;n  by  the  consuls  and  other  officials 
in  Tientsin,  but  arranged  Hi)lendid  feasts  of  his  own. 
And  duiing  the  ent(;rtainments  lie  must  needs  have 
the  whole  party  photographed,  as  well  as  a  sp(!cial 
photograx)h  of  himself  and  tlie  General.  I  nariemlxn* 
the  interest  with  whic^h  ho  arranged  the  details  for  the 
I)icture.  The  table  must  bo  so.  The  tea  cuxis  must 
l>f;  in  such  a  fashion.  And  whih;  the  left  hand  was  the 
\AiwA',  of  honor  in  China,  Gcjneral  Grant  imist  apjx'ar 
on  the  right,  as  that  was  thr;   jdace  of  liorior  in  the 


United  States.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  Viceregal 
household  that  when  General  Grant  left,  the  Viceroy 
moped  about  for  a  day  or  two  and  would  do  no  work. 

THE  EMIGRATION  QUESTION. 

I  was  present  at  these  conversations  and  remember 
that  they  were  in  a  serious  vein,  with  nothing  of  the 
banter  common  to  the  Viceroy.  He  studied  whatever 
General  Grant  said  and  X)lied  him  with  a  multitude  of 
questions.  The  theory  and  practice  of  government, 
the  point  of  divergence  and  resemblance  between 
China  and  the  United  States,  the  meaning  of  progress 
in  its  essentials  and  details,  the  wisdom  of  progress 
— these  were  the  themes.  General  Grant  was  fitted  to 
deal  with  such  a  man  as  Li  Hung  Chang.  He  had 
lucidity  of  view  and  sincerity  of  thought,  and  never 
said  what  was  not  mathematically  exact  for  the 
grace  of  saying  it.  He  realized  the  relations  between 
China  and  the  United  States,  and  especially  as  Li 
summed  them  up,  the  difficulties  of  China  so  far  as 
progress  was  concerned.  Some  law  of  nature  would 
diverge  the  overflowing  stream  of  China  into  the 
United  States.  Here  on  one  side  of  the  ocean  channel 
was  a  teeming,  on  the  other  an  empty  country,  the 
one  an  overflowing  reservoir,  the  other  an  exhausted 
receiver.     The  law  of  nature  would  have  its  way. 

General  Grant  urged  upon  the  Viceroy  that  the  so- 
lution of  this  Chinese  problem — the  outlet  for  a  re- 
dundant population — was  in  the  settlement  of  such 
islands  as  Borneo  or  New  Guinea,  or  the  newly  opened 
countries  of  the  Congo.  There  were  vast  tracts 
abandoned  to  -the  savage  and  the  beast  of  prey,  even 
as  America  had  been  abandoned  when  Columbus  saw 
San  Salvador.  Western  enterprise  had  taken  Amer- 
ica and  subdued  the  savage  and  driven  out  the  beast 
of  prey,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  a  ripe,  fruitful  and 
magnificent  civilization.  The  energies  of  China 
under  wise  direction  and  with  the  accord  of  friendly 
governments  would  be  diverted  to  these  new  lands, 
and  they  could  establish  new  Shanghaes  and  new  Can- 
tons. General  Grant  felt  assured  that  any  such  policy 
would  meet  the  heartiest  sympathy,  and  he  believed  the 
practical  support,  of  the  United  States.  For  as  must  be 
apparent  to  the  Viceroy,  the  very  tendency  of  things — 
geographical  relations,  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  especially  the  currents  of  commerce  after 
the  Isthmus  canal  across  America  was  opened — would 
necessitate  the  closest  commercial  relations  between 
China  and  the  United  States.  There  would  be  an 
alliance  for  the  good  of  both,  and  which  contem- 
I)lated  alone  the  emigration  of  the  commercial  or 
learned  classes  from  one  country  to  the  other. 

The  Viceroy  believed  that  such  an  alliance  would  be 
the  realization  of  his  highest  aims.  The  difficulty  as 
to  the  proposed  experiments  in  New  Guinea  and  the 
Congo  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  were  not 
a  colonizing  i)eople — tliey  lacked  adventure.  The 
emigration  to  California,  th(i  Pacific  islands  and  else- 
where was  the  throwing  off  of  a  poor,  heli)less  surplus 
tiiat  must  live  somewhere,  and  no  movement  of  the 
peoph*.  There  was  no  emigration  from  (yhina.  No 
Chinese  laborers  went  out  from  China,  but  from  Mk^ 
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British  island  of  Hong  Kong.  The  British  had  made 
it  an  industry,  as  with  slaves  in  the  days  of  slavery. 
The  Chinese  followed  civilization  and  lived  on  it. 
Their  genius  lay  in  work  and  thrift,  and  could  only 
have  full  play  where  civilization  already  existed. 

THE  RAILWAY  PROBLEM. 

The  Viceroy  went  over  the  railway  problem.  The 
Russians  were  building  railways  across  the  northern 
plains.  But  they  disturbed  only  the  shepherds  and 
caravans.  Suppose,  for  instance,  he  built  a  railway 
from  Chinghiang  to  Peking,  a  distance  of  eight  hun- 
dred miles,  along  the  Grand  Canal.  What  would  he  do 
with  his  fleet  of  junks  and  rice  boats,  the  masts  of 
which  could  be  seen  for  miles  from  the  windows  of 
his  Yamen?  Here  on  these  boats  families  lived — 
parents,  grandparents  and  children.  It  was  their 
only  home,  and  their  one  industry  was  the  transport 
of  tribute  rice  to  Peking.  Transfer  this  rice  to  rail- 
way cars,  and  it  would  ])e  a  saving  to  the  govern- 
ment. But  what  could  he  do  with  the  twenty  thou- 
sand families  thrown  on  his  hands?  Tlie  problem 
with  Chinese  statesmen  was  the  support  of  a  vast 
population.  It  was  alone  rendered  possible  by  the 
fish  and  the  rice — the  fish  whicli  came  from 
the  rivers  and  seas,  the  rice  which  came  from 
a  soil  of  unexamphid  fertility.  And  ev<'n  with  tlie 
utmost  ("ire  famiiu^s  wouhl  sweep  away  millions. 
*'  There  is  but  one  relief  from  famine,"  said  General 
Grant,"  the  railway."  A  comment  that  made  a  deep 
impn^Hsion  on  tlie  Viceroy. 

When  G(!n(a-al  Grant  took  leave  of  the  Viceroy  lie 
aecompanied  him  down  tlie  Pcilio  rivt-r  on  his  yaclit, 
going  out  to  sea  to  our  man  of  war,  the  liichiimnd. 
Tlie  Cliinese  fleet  had  asHemhled  by  his  orders  to  give 
statcily  ceremonies  of  fan^well.  Tin*  two  inrn  parted 
never  to  in«;nt  again.  Amid  the  tiring  of  cannon,  the 
manning  of  the  yanlH  and  all  possible  funtrtioim  of 
honor  we  Ht(winied  over  the  HmootheHtof  seas  to  Japan. 


Nor  did  the  impression 
made  by  this  memorable 
visit  on  the  Viceroy  fade 
away.  I  never  saw  him  that 
he  did  not  refer  to  General 
Grant.  His  last  words  on 
taking  leave  at  the  close  of 
my  mission  were  a  message 
of  sympathy  to  the  General 
in  his  fatal  ilhiess.  No  min- 
ister comes  to  the  United 
States  from  China  without 
some  friendly  word  for  the 
Grant  family.  When  the 
New  York  monument  was 
proposed,  among  the  first 
subscriptions  were  $500  from 
his  private  purse.  And  upon 
every  Decoration  Day  a 
trophy  of  flowers  is  by  his 
orders  laid  upon  the  tomb  at 
Riverside  as  an  evidence  of 

the  reverence  felt  for  an  illustrious  memory  by  Li 

Hung  Chang. 

WHAT  THE   VICEROY   HAS   DONE. 

As  to  the  estimate  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  by  General 
Grant,  as  a  statesm.m  worthy  to  rank  with  Beacons- 
field,  Gambetta  and  Bismarck,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  General  Grant  was  not  given  to  extravagant 
opinions  of  men,  and  that  he  had  seen  Li  uj^on  terms 
of  extreme  intimacy.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  standard 
of  comparison.  Behind  the  Western  statesmen  were 
established  civilizations,  the  forces  of  advanced  em- 
pires. They  did  not  create,  but  carried  out  what  was 
begun.  Bismarck  was  the  successor  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  Gambetta  of  Mirabeau,  while  Lord  Beacons- 
field  could  oiil>  have  found  his  ideal  in  the  conquer- 
ing soul  of  Chatham.  Li  Hung  Chang  was  alone 
with  his  problem.  History  gave  him  no  precedent, 
the  political  forces  of  China  no  encouragement,  the 
outside  world  no  sympathy.  The  Western  nations 
looked  ui)()n  China  with  carniverous  eyes.  He  would 
preserve  the  conservatism  of  China,  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  that  conservatism  into  synchronical  rela- 
tions with  other  peo])les.  He  accei)ted  the  appalling 
duty  of  war,  realizing  that  if  China  would  endure 
she  must  take  heed  of  blood  and  iron.  He  rtjjected 
nothing,  was  constant  in  the  presence  of  any  problem. 
He  saw  the  forces  of  electricity.  He  comprehended 
the  meaning  of  credit,  the  dei)endence  of  China  w\xn\ 
the  money  markets,  tlu»  fact  tluit  there  was  an  t»tlu- 
catitin  beyond  the  llanlin  Collegt* — that  men  must 
live  in  deeds  and  not  in  drt»ams.  Unable  to  tHlucale 
young  Chiiu>s»»  noblemen  in  Western  military  scIuh»Is. 
he  would  found  Ix'tttr  schools  and  train  tlu>m  at  lu>me. 
Seeing  th.il  Chiim  was  paying  ManclieHter  tlfty  iiiiU- 
ions  jinnually  for  cotton  g»»ods,  he  would  huilil  hU 
own  mills,  in  which  tht<  Chin«vst«  wouhl  handle  thi«ir 
own  yarns,  lie  («stal>lish««d  th««  China  Mon^hHUtn' 
('ontpany,  and  l>n>ught  his  commiM'ct<  uiuler  \\{*  i»wii 
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flag.  He  strove  to  establish  his  banking  system,  and 
only  failed  through  the  folly  of  agents.  Thc^re  was 
no  interest,  no  industry,  no  commercial  establish- 
ment of  the  foreigner  in  China,  which  he  did  not 
mean  in  time  to  supersede  in  the  interest  of  his 
people. 

AN    HISTORICAL  FIGURE. 

Whether  the  Viceroy  will  leave  behind  him  a  party 
devoted  to  this  strenuous  policy  and  ready  to  carry  it 
on  when  his  part  is  done,  or  whether  it  is  but  the  ex- 
pression of  his  genius  and  will — to  end  with  him — I 
cannot  say.  There  may  be  in  the  business  larger 
issues  than  the  boldest  care  to  anticipate — issues 
whose  magnitude  may  be  conceived  when  we  con- 
template what  is  really  meant  by  forcing  the  sinister 
litany  of  v.^'ar  upon  a  nation  whose  inhabitants  com- 
Ijrise  one-fourth,  or  perhaps  one-third,  of  the  human 
race — a  nation  consecrated  to  peace  by  centuries  of 
detestation  of  war,  and  yet  descended  from  men  whose 
l)rowess  was  once  the  terror  of  Europe  and  the  sorrow 
of  A.sia. 

The  attitude  of  the  Viceroy  to  the  present  war  will, 
I  think,  be  like  that  of  General  Scott  to  the  American 
civil  war.  He  is  no  longer  a  young  man.  Too  old  to  take 
the  field,  younger  soldiers  will  win  the  honors  of  the 
field.   It  would  have  been  a  different  story  had  the  con- 


test occurred  when  he  was  forty,  and  not,  as  now,  an 
old  man  of  seventy-three,  burdened  with  years  and  ill- 
ness. He  could  then  have  armed  and  led  the  empire. 
Confronted  with  a  peril  he  never  invoked,  he  looks 
out  upon  a  storm  he  cannot  calm. 

I  see  in  him  an  historical  figure  of  the  century — the 
one  Chinese  statesman  with  the  prescience  and  courage 
to  lead  his  people  toward  what  is  best  in  our  Western 
civilization ;  a  masterful,  intrepid  spirit,  who  has 
done  his  work  with  fortitude.  I  see  in  him  a  pathetic 
figure,  remembering  his  own  fair,  proud  hopes  as  to 
China  and  Japan, — now  dashed  to  the  ground  through 
this  miserable  and  unnecessary  war.  I  see  in  him  the 
truest  of  Chinese  patriots,  loving  his  native  land  with 
single-minded  devotion.  I  see  in  him  a  statesman 
ever  the  friend  of  the  United  States.  And  recalling 
as  I  do  many '  personal  kindnesses  during  the  long 
period  of  our  friendship,  I  send  him  in  this  tr3'ing 
hour  a  word  of  affection  and  good  will,  with  the 
hope  that  out  of  a  war  which  can  have  no  other  in- 
centive than  an  intrigue  of  Western  powers, — looking 
toward  the  endless  implacable  game  of  aggression  in 
Asia, — China  and  Japan  will  emerge,  with  the  happy 
if  sadly  earned  consciousness  that  tlieir  independence 
can  only  be  maintained  by  friendship,  alliance  and 
peace. 
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THE  PROGRHSS  OF  IRRIGATION  THOUGHT  IN  THE  WEST. 

BY    WILLIAM    E.    SMYTHE,    CHAIRMAN    OF   THE   NATIONAL   COMMITTEE,    IRRIGATION   CONGRESS. 


'"T^O  make  homes  where  the  common  people  shall 
i.  realize  the  highest  average  prosperity^ — this  is 
the  lofty  purpose  of  those  who  are  directing  the  irri- 
gation movement  in  Western  America.  In  this  simple 
statement  several  mighty  problems  are  comprehended. 
There  are  political  problems,  involving  State,  national 
and  international  rights  in  precious  streams.  There 
are  laws  to  be  made  and  systems  of  administration  to 
be  devised,  and  this  will  demand  high  qualities  of 
statesmanship.  There  are  engineering  problems, 
more  interesting  and  complex  than  those  involved  in 
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the  evolution  of  our  railway  systems.  There  are  the 
homely  problems  of  the  field,  garden  and  orchard, 
differing  widely  from  similar  problems  under  the  fa- 
miliar c(MKlitions  in  Eastern  States,  for  the  agricult- 
ural industry  under  irrigation  presents  new  and 
Htrang(5  aspects,  and  ()fr»'rs  fascinating  possibilities  to 
int(!lligent  men.  lint  when  theso  I'lnidaint'ntals  shall 
liave  been  shaped  on  (enduring  lines,  there  will  re- 
main a  brood  of  otlicr  probh^ms — social,  industrial 
and  economic — to  bo  solved  by  tlie  fri<-tion  of  Iniman 
(rffort,  with  its  failures  and  successes.  And  with 
th<)S(5  vjist  matorijils  tinio  and  pali(Mico  will  weave, 
with  liio  passing  of  yoirs,  l.lio  splcntli<l  fabric  of  a 
)iew  civilization.  'I'lm  (idd  I'nr  this  new  coniiut^st  in 
hiilf  u  conlbumt  of  almost,  virgin  soil,  stretching  from 
the   middlo   of   tlwt    trans  MishisMippi    ]>rairio    to    the 


Western  sea.     It  lies  there,  a  clean,  blank  page  await- 
ing the  makers  of  history. 

TWO    NOTABLE    CONVENTIONS. 

Just  one  year  ago  the  Review  of  Reviews  devoted 
elaborate  space  to  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
irrigation  idea  in  its  various  aspects.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  that  article  the  movement  has  made  much 
progress,  due  in  part  to  two  international  gatherings. 
The  first  was  held  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  October, 
1893,  and  the  second  occupied  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember, 1894,  and  was  held  under  brilliant  auspices 
at  Denver,  Col.  Previous  to  the  Los  Angeles  gather- 
ing Western  sentiment  was  sharply  divided  into  two 
factions,  the  one  demanding  the  cession  of  the  arid 
public  domain  to  the  several  States  and  the  other  in- 
sisting upon  national  control.  What  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  actual  reclamation  is  the  work 
of  private  or  community  enterprise,  but  all  thought- 
ful men  have  realized  that  the  time  was  swiftly  com- 
ing when  the  larger  aspects  of  the  subject  must  be 
dealt  with  as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  The  temper- 
ament of  the  Los  Angeles  convention  was  concilia- 
tory. The  friends  and  opjDonents  of  cession  were  there, 
but  each  was  disposed  to  concede  that  neither  of  the 
extreme  views  could  hope  to  effect  the  solidarity  of 
Western  sentiment.  Therefore  the  plan  of  commis- 
sions, presented  by  the  writer  in  these  pages  one  year 
ago,  was  adopted.  Unofficial  irrigation  commissions 
were  created  in  each  of  the  seventeen  arid  States  and 
Territories  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careful  inves- 
tigation of  local  conditions  and  an  impartial  study  of 
public  opinion  concerning  a  wise  national  policy  and 
a  common  code  of  local  laws.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
result  of  this  work  would  be  a  just  compromise  at 
the  next  irrigation  congress  between  the  extreme 
views  which  had  contended  for  supremacy  for  many 
years.  Space  does  not  permit  a  review  of  the  reports 
of  these  commissions,  but  it  may  be  said  tliat  they 
covered  a  wide  range  of  opinion  and  develoi)ed  many 
new  and  interesting  ideas.  Tlu*y  were  presentetl  to 
the  Third  Iriigation  Congress  at  Denver  last  month, 
and  furnished  the  basis  for  several  days  of  heated 
debate. 

PEUSONNEL   OF    TIIK    DKWKU  C'ONimKSS. 

The  congress  whicli  assembled  at  Denver,  St*pteni- 
l)er  ;5,  was  far  mon»  rt>prt>sentativt»  in  character  than 
any  of  its  predectvssors.  It  inchultHl  dt>U*gatos  from 
t  wenty-three  States,  besides  Cunatla  and  M»»xiiH>,  It 
ha«l  for  the  nucleus  of  its  membt<rship  the  conuuis*' 
siont^rs  from  Mm  s»'verul  Stat«'s  who  hail  devotoil  a 
year  t«)  Htutly  \uuler  tli»«  lios  .\ng»«les  piM^nuniue,  but 
the  ilominani  el(<m«*nt  was  tin*  vigoroun  \Ve.>«teru  lutiu 
iif  \  tiiiii.-ish  iiiiildle  im4\      'I'hiM  wu.H  temptMcd  )>y    t)u> 
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conservatism  of  older  men,  led  by  individuals  of  ripe 
experience  in  the  higher  walks  of  public  life.  A  very 
notable  ingredient  in  the  convention  was  the  irriga- 
tion engineer.  This  is  a  factor  ot  growing  influence 
in  the  life  of  the  Far  West  and  is  certain  to  leave  a 
conspicuous  mark  on  laws  and  customs.  The  practical 
irrigator  was  well  represented,  among  others  by 
David  Boyd,  the  historian  of  the  Greeley  colony  of 
Colorado,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  that  famous 
community.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  single  delega- 
tion came  from  Utah.  It  was  headed  by  Hon. 
George  Q.  Cannon,  Premier  of  the  Mormon  Church 
and  for  many  years  a  delegate  in  Congress.  Mr. 
Cannon  was  made  temporary  chairman  of  the  con- 
vention and  in  a  speech  of  wonderful  interest  de- 
scribed the  beginnings  of  irrigation  in  Utah,  practi- 
cally the  first  undertaken  by  white  men  on  this  conti- 
nent. The  engineering  fraternity  had  the  satisfaction 
of  placing  Prof.  El  wood  Mead,  of  Wyoming,  in  the 
president's  chair.  The  Republic  of  Mexico  was  ably 
represented  by  Don  J.  Ramon  de  Ybarolla,  who  also 
went  as  a  delegate  to  Los  Angeles.  Canada  sent 
William  Pearce  and  J.  E.  Dennis.  The  Interior  De- 
partment was  represented  by  F.  H.  Newell  of  the 
Geological  Survey  and  Morris  Bien  of  the  Land  Office, 
while  Capt.  W.  A.  Glassf  ord  represented  the  Weather 
Bureau.  Among  former  public  officials  Richard  J. 
Hinton  was  a  conspicuous  figure.  Space  does  not 
permit  a  statement  of  the  many  notable  men  who 
represented  the  several  States,  but  the  average  of 
ability  and  experience  was  very  high. 


TEMPER   OF   THE   CONVENTION. 

With  such  elements  composing  the  body  of  the 
convention,  and  with  such  material  for  consideration 
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J.    W.   GREGORY,   OF  KANSAS, 
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as  the  reports  of  the  State  commissions,  it  was  an- 
ticipated .that  results  of  a  very  high  character  would 
be  realized.  But  certain  things  had  not  been  taken 
into  account  in  advance.  It  became  apparent  at  a 
very  early  stage  that  those  who  had  faithfully  obeyed 
the  instructions  of  the  Los  Angeles  platform  and  de- 
voted a  year's  study  to  the  problems  involved  in  a 
comprehensive  national  policy  had  progressed  a  long 
distance  in  advance  of  the  larger  element  who  came 
to  the  congress  from  engrossing  private  avocations 
to  devote  a  few  days  to  the  hasty  consideration  of 
great  questions.  This  latter  element  was  somewhat 
appalled  at  the  proposition  of  the  State  commissions, 
looking  to  the  formulation  of  definite  policies  on  all 
issues.  They  were  not  prepared  to  do  so  much  in 
so  short  a  time,  and  were  inclined  to  declare  mere 
generalities  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  future.  There 
was  also  a  minority  representing  both  sides  of  the 
old  controversies,  one  wing  insisting  on  a  declaration 
in  favor  of  outright  session,  and  the  other  desiring  to 
pronounce  absolutely  against  cession  in  any  form. 
But  the  strongest  argument  against  the  adoption  of 
a  definite  policy  was  the  fact  that  the  Carey  law, 
passed  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  late  session  of  Con- 
gress, practically  ceded  one  million  acres  to  each  of 
the  arid  States,  and  that  it  was  unwise  to  ask  further 
legislation  until  this  has  T)een  dealt  with.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  those  who  favored  the  final  and 
definite  declaration  could  not  have  carried  their 
point  on  nearly  every  proposition  if  they  had  been 
willing  to  do  ho  at  the  expense  of  discord,  but  discord 
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was  precisely  what  they  did  not  want.  They  de- 
sired to  harmonize  conflicting  views,  to  unite  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  West  upon  an  iinperial  policy 
of  reclamation,  settlement  and  administration,  and  a 
reasonable  degree  of  unanimity  was  the  very  essence 
of  their  purpose.  Hence  they  were  satisfied  to  make 
progress  only  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  consistently 
with  this  idea. 

THE   MAJORITY   REPORT. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted  a  ma- 
jority and  a  minority  report.  The  former  repre- 
sented the  fruits  of  the  State  commission  system  and 
suggested  a  comprehensive  policy  aiming  at  the  dis- 
position of  all  the  important  issues  involved.  It 
authorized  the  National  Executive  Committee  to  pre- 
pare a  series  of  bills  for  presentation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  first  of  which  should  pro- 
vide for  the  repeal  of  the  Desert  Land  law,  and  the 
second  for  the  withdrawal  from  settlement  of  all  arid 
lands  not  now  known  to  be  irrigable  and  the 
reservation  of  the  same  for  pasturage,  forest  areas 
and  reservoir  sites.  This  report  also  favored  the 
leasing  of  the  pasturage  lands  in  small  tracts, 
giving  preference  to  occupants  of  adjacent  irrigated 
lands.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  define  the 
boundary  between  irrigable  and  non-irrigable  land, 
and  the  leasing  system  would  permit  pasturage  lands 
to  be  opened  to  settlement  as  fast  as  found  irrigable. 
Section  4  of  the  majority  report  represented  the  hope 
of  compromise  between  the  cessionists  and  anti- 
cessionists  and  was  as  follows  ; 

4.  That  States  be  permitted  to  select  lands  for  recla- 
mation and  make  them  the  basis  of  security  for  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation  works,  title  to  such  lands  to 
remain  in  the  federal  government  until  it  passes  through 
the  State  to  the  actual  settler,  no  one  individual  being 
permitted  to  acquire  title  to  more  than  forty  acres  of  irri- 
gated land,  except  in  case  of  lands  so  situated  that  local 
conditions  necessitate  the  enlargement  of  the  home  unit 
because  of  the  small  value  of  the  crops  i)roduced.  The 
money  received  from  such  sources  to  be  reserved  fqr  the 
purpose  of  discharging  obligations  incurred  in  the  work 
of  reclaiming  public  lands.  This  recommendation  is  in- 
dependent of  the  Carey  law,  and  is  not  intended  to  con- 
flict  with,  or  modify,  the  provisions  of  that  law. 

This  proposition  was  never  fairly  brought  to  tlie 
test  of  debate,  as  it  was  early  seen  that  it  would  di- 
vide the  convention  and  not  realize  the  much-desired 
harmony  between  the  old  factions.  The  cessionists 
believed  that  State  control  of  the  million  acres  do- 
nated under  the  Carey  law  would  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  wholesale  cession,  while  the  opposite 
faction  thought  tlie  section  savored  too  strongly  of 
cession.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  realiziiii^^ 
that  little  could  be  expected  of  the  coming  short 
Hes>^ion  of  tlu'  Fifty-third  Congress,  withdrew  section 
4  ami  submitted  the  following  resohitioti,  which  was 
nnanimously  adopte<l  : 

Wlnrrds,  The  public  laud  States  are  alreatly  vested 
wit  h  povvi^r  lUKler  the  Carey  law  to  undertake  tho  rec- 
lurnution  and  Hottleuient  of  1,()(M),(N)()  acreH  t^uch,  and, 
whereas,  there  Ih  wide  illverslty  of  opinion  euncernin^j 
the  h«mt  fiolley  to  pursuit  with  relation  to  tho  renuiininK 
irrii{ahle  landn;  thi  refore,  he  It 


licsolved,  That  the  proposition  contained  in  sections 
4  and  5  of  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  is  reported  back  to  the  several  State  irriga- 
tion commissions  with  instructions  to  endeavor  to  report 
to  the  Fourth  National  Irrigation  Congress  a  more  definite 
and  satisfactory  plan  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  public 
lands  through  the  co-operation  of  national  and  State  au- 
thorities. 

The  main  issue  thus  goes  back  to  the  State  com- 
missions for  another  year's  consideration,  and  during 
this  period  it  is  hoped  that  much  light  will  be  shed 
upon  the  subject  of  a  national  policy  of  reclamation, 
not  only  from  Western  sources  but  from  Eastern 
statesmen,  publicists,  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Nothing  will  be  lost  by  delay.  Much  may  be 
gained.  The  other  propositions  of  the  majority  re- 
port survived  the  debate  and  will  be  touched  upon  in 
separate  paragraphs  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

THE   MINORITY   REPORT. 

The  minority  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions favored  the  outright  cession  of  the  entire  public 
domain,  but  coupled  with  this  proposition  plans  that 
seemed  far  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of  our  times. 
This  report  was  the  work  of  J.  Sire  Greene,  of  Col- 
orado, the  former  State  Engineer  of  that  State  and  a 
man  of  high  intellectual  attainments.  He  proposed 
that  the  irrigable  lands  should  be  ceded  to  new  po- 
litical   divisions,   formed  on  natural    hydrographic 
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lines  ;  that  these  divisions  should  lease  them  in  small 
tracts  to  actual  settlers,  who  should  hold  them  in  per- 
petuity so  long  as  they  are  applied  to  a  beneficial 
use ;  that  all  mineral  and  pastoral  lands  should  be 
leased  and  the  proceeds  applied  to'  works  of  irriga- 
tion. This  bold  proposition  would  upset  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  theory  of  land  ownership  in  favor  of  a  class  of 
government  tenants.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  it 
from  a  purely  philosophical  standpoint,  neither  the 
Irrigation  Congress  nor  the  country  at  large  is  ready 
to  give  it  serious  consideration  as  a  practical  ques- 
tion. But  Mr.  G-reene  succeeded  in  placing  his 
propositions  before  the  public  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  they  will  attract  wide  attention.  Indeed,  they 
have  already  done  so  and  have  received  hearty  in- 
dorsement from  certain  elements  and  from  a  few 
great  daily  newspapers. 

DOWN   WITH   THE   DESERT   LAND   LAW. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  the  congress 
is  the  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  the  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Desert  Land  law.  This  anomalous 
statute  assumes  that  a  single  settler  can  divert  a 
mighty  river  and  reclaim  320  acres  of  land.  It  as- 
sumes that  that  large  area  is  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  family.  In  its  practical  operation  it  is  the 
instrument  of  corporations,  and  enables  them  to  ac- 
quire vast  tracts  of  arid  land  for  a  nominal  price  and 
to  put  it  on  the  market  on  their  own  terms.  It 
breeds  perjury,  fraud  and  speculation.  Undoubtedly 
it  has  enabled  much  to  be  done  for  the  public  good 
that  would  otherwise  have  remained  undone,  but  the 
time  has  arrived  w^hen  nothing  but  harm  can  come 
from  it,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it 
should  be  repealed  before  all  the  valuable  public  lands 
have  been  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
National  Executive  Committee  will  immediately  or- 
ganize a  vigorous  movement  for  the  repeal  of  this 
bad  law. 

A  NATIONAL  IRRIGATION   COMMISSION. 

The  congress  also  fav6red  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Irrigation  Commission,  vested  with  power  to 
administer  irrigation  works  undertaken  by  the  federal 
government  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  beginning 
the  immediate  and  thorough  investigation  of  the 
I)roblem  of  interstate  waters.  This  declaration  rep- 
resents a  most  imx)ortant  step.  The  (piestions  arising 
between  States  over  the  divisicm  of  streams  flowing 
across  their  boundaries  are  of  growing  gravity.  They 
can  only  be  solved  by  a  i)atient  investigation  of  phys- 
ical r;onditions  and  the  conflicting  x^rovisions  of  differ- 
ent State  laws.  This  commission  would  be  emijowered 
to  rei>ort  as  sjjeedily  as  i)ossi}>l(i  a  plan  for  the  adjudi- 
cation of  these  questions  and  the  division  of  streams 
on  a  basis  of  justice  and  ecpiity.  Such  a  commission 
would  ]>e  iridex)endent  of  any  existing  dei)artment 
and  should  be  analf)gouH  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
(commission,  having  th(;  X)Ower  to  utilize  the  facilities 
of  the  Gf;ological  Snrv(!y,  th(!  Land  Office,  the  Agii- 
cultural  Dej)artrnent,  the  War  Dei)artm(;nt,  or  Juiy 
other  branch  of  the  government  s(;rvic('.  The  vast 
public  and   X'^vate  interests  involved   demand  the 


speedy  creation  of  such  a  cornmissi(jn,  and  this  will 
be  urged  uxjon  the  country  with  all  x)ossible  energy. 

AN   IRRIGATION   SURVEY. 

The  congress  also  called  for  sufficient  appropriations 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  discovering  waters  ax)X)licable 
to  the  reclamation  gf  arid  lands  and  for  the  x^rosecu- 
tion  of  surveys  necessary  to  determine  the  location  of 
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lands  susceptible  of  irrigation  and  the  selection  and 
segregration  of  reservoir  sites.  This  is  vastly  im- 
portant, especially  in  the  semi-arid  regions,  where 
thousands  of  honest  settlers  have  paid  millions  of 
honest  dollars  for  land  worthless  without  irrigation. 
The  platform  also  asks  that  the  territories  be  included 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Carey  law  and  that  reservoir 
sites  heretofore  reserved  be  released  and  made  availa- 
able  when  required  by  the  operation  of  that  law. 

THE  NEW  STATE  PROGRAMME. 

The  State  programme  outlined  by  the  congress  is 
not  less  important  than  the  declaration  on  national 
questions.  The  system  of  State  commissions  will  be 
continued  with  instracfcions  to  immediately  call  State 
conventions  to  formulate  legislation  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Carey  law.  They  are  instructed  to  favor 
State  works  when  x)ossible,  and  that  when  these  lands 
are  reclaimed  by  X)rivate  enterprise  the  State  shall  fix 
the  maximum  X)rice  for  which  they  may  be  sold.  The 
commissions  are  also  instructed  to  devise  administra- 
tive systems  for  their  several  States,  and  to  rei)ort 
such  x^lans  to  their  resx)ective  Governors  and  legisla- 
tures not  later  than  January  1.  The  work  of  reforni 
and  X)rog7-(!Ss  along  enliglit(;ned  lines  will  thus  go  for- 
ward without  interrux)ti()n. 
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THE   ADDRESS   TO   THE   PEOPLE. 

The  temper  and  i)urpose  of  the  Irrigation  Congress 
may  be  studied  to  better  advantage  in  its  address  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  than  in  its  formal 
resolutions.  The  address  deals, -of  course,  with  broad 
outlines  rather  than  with  details,  but  for  that  very 
reason  it  will  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  general 
reader  a  clear  impression  of  the  current  of  Western 
thought.  On  the  subject  of  reclaiming  the  public 
lands  it  speaks  as  follows  : 

The  fuiulaniental  idea  of  our  policy  is  not  the  separa- 
tion of  State  and  national  interests,  but  co-operation  be- 
tween these  j)Owers  within  their  proper  spheres.  The 
great  end  in  view  is  to  reclaim  lands  now  useless  and 
make  them  fit  to  sustain  a  vast  population  under  condi- 
tions which  shall  guarantee  industrial  independence  and 
human  equality.  We  recognize  these  public  lands  as  the 
heritage  of  the  American  people,  not  as  the  spoil  of 
private  greed.  We  aim  to  deliver  to  the  people  this  pre- 
cious birthright  under  conditions  which  will  burden  them 
only  with  the  actual  cost  of  reclamation  and  the  return  of 
the  capital  actually  employed  in  the  work,  principal  and 
interest.  We  recognize  no  private  monopoly  in  the  water 
which  is  the  life  current  of  the  field  and  hence  of  the  man 
who  lives  thereon.  We  s  ek  to  inaugurate  a  policy  which 
will  settle  interstate  water  contentions  in  a  spirit  of  jus- 
tice and  equity.  We  aim  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
forests  and  so  to  control  the  pastoral  lands  that  the  bar- 
barism of  frontier  warfare  shall  be  forever  eliminated  and 
this  portion  of  the  public  domain  made  useful  to  the 
largest  number  of  people,  under  conditions  which  guar- 
antee security.  Upon  these  lines  we  hope  to  inaugurate 
a  new  era  of  industrial  development,  finding  employment 
for  labor  and  capital  and  security  and  satisfaction  for 
both. 

The  following  extract  is  interesting  not  only  for  its 
expression  concerning  a  forestry  policy,  but  also  for 
the  spirit  it  exhibits  in  relation  to  the  ruling  influ- 
ence in  Congress  : 

But  while  we  are  about  to  urge  the  necessity  of  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  legislation,  we  do  not  forget  to 
thank  the  Congress  and  people  of  the  United  States  for 
what  they  have  already  done  for  Western  States  and 
Territories.  We  remember  with  gratitude  the  wise  and 
patriotic  action  of  President  Harrison  in  establishing 
large  forest  reservations,  and  urge  the  contiimance  of 
this  policy  by  President  Cleveland.  We  heartily  indorse 
the  plan  of  Prof.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University,  provid- 
ing for  the  education  at  West  Point  of  skilled  foresters, 
for  a  local  forest  guard  and  for  the  use  o'  detachments  of 
United  States  troops  in  guarding  forest  areas.  It  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  the  imi)()rtHnce  of  forest  prestawa- 
tion  to  the  economic  life  of  Westtjrn  America,  because  of 
its  intimate  relation  to  water  supply  for  irrigation. 

We  also  note  with  satisfaction  that  a  bill  donating  to 
each  Western  State,  under  conditions,  1,()(M),(K)()  acres  of 
arid  lands  for  purposes  of  reclanuition  recently  pu.ssed 
the  United  States  Senate  unanimously,  passed  tin*  Houhih 
witli  only  nine  diss<!nting  votes  and  received  the  proni])t 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  We 
inter])ret  this  remarkable  unanimity  of  action  as  an  evi- 
dence! of  confidence  in  Western  men,  of  real  concern  f()r 
Western  institutions.  And  it  is  our  purpose  tt>  avail 
ouPHclveH  of  the  opportunity  thus  ^ivnn,  and  to  nuikt^  the 
(!arey  law  the  first  step  \i\  the  development  of  a  great 
internal  policy. 


We  thank  Congress  for  such  appropriations  as  have 
been  provided  for  the  work  of  gauging  streams  and  in 
investigation  of  water  supply,  but  urge  that  larger  appro- 
priations are  needed.  . 

And  finally  attention  should  be  invited  to  the  highly 
patriotic  tone  of  the  closing  sentences  of  the  address, 
which  were  as  follows  : 

We  especially  urge  our  countrymen  to  remember  that 
in  the  true  sense  the  problems  of  the  Irrigation  Congress 
are  of  national  dimensions  and  national  import.  The 
best  solution  of  the  difficulties  that  vex  our  statesmen 
and  economists  is  that  solution  which  would  provide  idle, 
discontented  or  unprosperous  people  first  with  labor  and 
then  with  homes.  Our  panacea  for  existing  unrest  is  the 
small,  irrigated  farm,  producing  what  the  family  con- 
sumes as  well  as  a  surplus  for  market  and  giving  to  its 
occupants,  by  reason  of  its  smallness,  the  benefits  of 
neighborhood  association.  We  ask  only  the  opportunity 
and  facilities  to  provide  such  homes  for  millions  and  so 
erect  great  States  on  what  is  now  the  voiceless  desert. 
And  this  we  seek  to  do  in  the  name  of  our  nationality, 
not  in  the  name  of  individual  States  or  sections.  We 
know  no  fiag  except  the  flag  of  the  Union.  We  know  no 
destiny  except  the  destiny  of  the  American  people.  And 
whatever  we  shall  accomplish  under  the  policies  we  an- 
nunciate will  add  directly  to  the  glory  and  greatness  of 
our  common  country. 

A  NEW    "TRIPLE   ALLIANCE." 

An  important  feature  of  the  recent  Irrigation  Con- 
gress was  the  hearty  co-operation  w^hich  it  developed 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico.  The  convention  greeted  with  hearty  applause 
the  chairman's  statement :  "  We  hail  with  joy  and 
pride  this  tiiple  alliance  for  irrigation  on  the  soil  of 
North  America."  No  features  of  the  long  programme 
attracted  more  attention  than  the  addresses  of  Seiior 
Ybarolla,  of  Mexico,  and  Messrs.  Pearce  and  Dennis, 
of  Canada.  In  the  former  country  irrigation  is  older 
than  history,  while  in  the  latter  the  beginnings  of  the 
industry  are  more  recent  than  the  First  Irrigation  Con- 
gress, held  in  Salt  Lake  City  three  years  ago.  Both 
countries  are  represented  on  the  new  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  bond  of  sympathy  seems  certain  to  be 
both  fruitful  and  enduring. 

FOR  THE   FUTURE. 

The  irrigation  movement  is  accumulating  a  tre- 
mendous impetus,  which  is  visible  not  tilone  in  the 
West,  but  throughout  the  country.  The  work  of 
organization  an«l  agitation,  through  national,  inter- 
state. State  and  county  as.scK-iations,  will  \^o  forwartl 
with  renewed  energy  from  now  until  the  next  great  in- 
ternational congress  assembh's  at  Albuiiuerque.  Nt«w 
Mexico,  in  the  autumn  of  lSUr>.  That  this  nu>venienl 
is  the  hope  of  jn'osperity  for  millions  and  that  it  will 
Haf«'guard  our  institutions  with  a  new  bulwark  of 
liberty,  iii  the  form  of  small  landtnl  proprieti>rs,  is  the 
confident  t^xptK'ttttion  of  Western  men.  Their  upin^^il 
is  to  patriotism  and  the  btvst  spirit  i>f  humanity. 
They  seek  tt)  build  to  the  crtulit  of  their  couiitt\,ti» 
the  good  of  tluur  nioo,  totho  glory  of  C^kI. 


BRYANTS  CENTENNIAL. 


BY  WILLIAM    R.  THAYER. 


THERE  are  many  good  reasons  why  we  should 
celebrate  the  one  hundredth  birthday  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant.  Not  the  least  of  them  is  this,  that  in 
bringing  him  our  tribute  we  also  commemorate  the 
birth  of  American  poetry.  He  was  our  earliest  poet, 
and  "  Thanatopsis "  our  earliest  poem.  Through 
him,  therefore,  we  make  festival  to  the  Muse  who  has 
taught  many  since  him  to  sing. 

Older  than  Bryant  were  three  single-poem  men, 
Francis  Scott  Key,  Joseph  Hopkinson  and  John 
Howard  Payne  ;  yet  so  far  as  I  can  learn  their  three 
poems  were  written  later  than  "  Thanatopsis,"  and, 
after  all,  neither  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  nor 
"  Hail,  Columbia,"  nor  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  would 
rank  high  as  poetry.  Likewise,  though  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck  was  older  than  Bryant  by  four  years,  and 
once  enjoyed  a  considerable  vogue,  his  verse  is  now 
obsolescent,  if  not  obsolete.  In  the  anthologies, 
those  presses  of  faded  poetical  flowers,  you  will  still 
find  some  of  his  pieces,  but  which  of  us  now  regards 
"  Marco  Bozzaris  "  as  the  finest  martial  poem  in  the 
language  ? 

Bryant's  priority  among  his  immediate  contempora- 
ries is  thus  clearly  established  ;  furthermore,  a  con- 
siderable interval  separated  him  from  that  group  of 
American  poets  who  rose  to  eminence  in  the  two 
decades  before  the  Civil  War.  Bryant  was  born  in 
1794,  Emerson  in  1803,  Longfellow  and  Whittier  in 
1807,  Holmes  and  Poe  in  1809,  Lowell  and  Whit- 
man in  1819.  An  almost  unexamx)led  precocity  also 
set  Bryant's  pioneership  beyond  dispute. 

But  when  we  call  Bryant  the  earliest  American 
poet,  and  "Thanatopsis"  the  earliest  American  poem, 
we  must  not  suppose  that  both  had  not  had  many  in- 
effectual predecessors.  Versifiers,  like  milliners, 
flourish  from  age  to  age,  and  their  works  are  for- 
gotten in  favor  of  a  later  fashion.  Who  the  forgotten 
jjredecessors  of  Bryant  were,  he  himself  will  tell  us. 
Being  asked  in  February,  1818,  to  write  an  article  on 
American  poetry  for  the  North  American  Review,  he 
replied  : 

"  Most  of  the  American  poets  of  much  note,  I  be- 
lieve, I  have  read:  Dwight,  Barlow,  Trumbull, 
Humphreys,  Honeywood,  Clifton,  Paine.  The  works 
of  Hopkins  I  have  never  met  with.  I  have  seen 
Philip  Freneau's  writings,  and  some  things  by  Francis 
Hopkinson.  There  was  a  Dr.  Ladd,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken in  the  name,  of  Rhode  Island,  who,  it  seems, 
was  much  celebrated  in  his  time  for  his  poetical 
tal*;nt,  of  whom  I  have  seen  hardly  anything,  and 
another,  Dr.  Church,  a  Tory  at  the  Ixjginning  of 
the  Revolution,  who  was  compelled  to  h^avn  the 
country,  arjfl  some  ot  whose  satirical  verses  which  I 
have  heard  recited    iHjHsess    considerable   nKjrit    as 


specimens  of  forcible  and  glowing  invective.  I  have 
read  most  of  Mrs.  Morton's  poems,  and  turned  over 
a  volume  of  stale  and  senseless  rhymes  by  Mrs. 
Warren.  Before  the  time  of  these  writers,  some  of 
whom  are  still  alive,  and  the  rest  belong  to  the  genera- 
tion which  has  just  passed  away,  I  imagine  that  we 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  poetry  of  our  own, 
and  indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  American  poetry,  such 
as  it  is,  may  justly  enough  be  said  to  have  had  its 
rise  with  that  knot  of  Connecticut  poets,  Trumbull 
and  others,  most  of  whose  works  appeared  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution."  ^ 

Bryant's  list  contains  the  name  of  not  one  poet 
whose  works  are  read  to-day.  All  these  volumes  be- 
long to  fossil  literature — literature,  that  is,  which 
may  be  dug  up  and  studied  for  the  light  it  may  throw 
on  the  customs  of  a  time,  or  its  intellectual  develop- 
ment, but  which,  so  far  as  its  own  vitality  is  con- 
cerned, has  passed  away  beyond  hope  of  resuscitation. 
The  historical  student  of  American  poetry  may  read 
Barlow's  "  Columbiad"  as  a  matter  of  duty  :  butthose 
of  us  to  whom  poetry  is  the  breath  of  life  will  not 
seek  it  in  that  literacy  graveyard.  Reverently, 
rather,  will  we  read  the  titles  on  the  tombstones  and 
pass  on. 

Almost  coeval  with  American  independence  itself 
was  the  notion  that  there  ought  to  be  an  independent 
American  literature.  The  Revolution  had  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  republic  new  in  pattern,  in  op- 
portunities, in  ideals ;  a  republic  which,  having 
broken  forever  with  the  political  system  of  Britain, 
would  gladly  have  been  freed  from  all  obligations — 
including  intellectual  and  aesthetic  obligations — to 
her.  We  hardly  realize  how  acute  was  the  sensitive- 
ness of  our  great-grandfathers  on  this  point.  The 
satisfaction  they  took  in  recalling  the  victories  of 
Bennington  and  Yorktown  vanished  when  they  were 
reminded — and  there  was  always  some  candid  for- 
eigner at  hand  to  remind  them — that  a  nation's  real 
greatness  is  measured  not  by  the  size  of  its  crops,  nor 
by  its  millions  of  square  miles  of  surface,  nor  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  its  population  doubles, 
nor  even  by  its  ability  to  whip  King  George  the 
Third's  armies,  but  by  its  contributions  to  philosophy, 
to  literature,  to  art,  to  religion.  "  What  have  you  to 
show  in  these  lines  ?  "  we  imagine  the  candid  foreigner 
to  have  been  perpetually  asking ;  and  the  patriotic 
American  to  have  winced,  as  he  had  to  reply,  "  Noth- 
ing ; "  unless,  indeed,  he  happened  to  have  Thomas 
Jefferson's  philosophical  poise.  To  the  slur  of  Abb6 
Raynal,  that  "  America  had  not  produced  a  single 
man  of  genius,'*  Jefferson  replied  :  "  When  we  shall 
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have  existed  as  a  people  as  loiiij:  as  the  Greeks  did 
before  they  produced  a  Homer,  the  Romans  a  Virgil, 
the  French  a  Racine  and  Voltaire,  the  English  a 
Shakespeare  and  INIilton,  should  this  reproach  be  still 
true,  we  will  incjuire  from  what  unfriendly  causes  it 
has  proceeded  that  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and 


i 
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BRYANT   IN   EARLY   MANHOOD. 
(From  a  portrait  by  Inman  for  the  "  N.  Y.  Mirror.") 

quarters  of  the  earth  shall  not  have  inscribed  any 
name  of  ours  on  the  roll  of  poets." 

Very  few  Americans,  however,  could  bear  with 
Jeffersonian  equanimity  the  imputation  of  inferiority. 
All  w^ere  well  aware  that  they  had  just  achieved  a 
revolution  without  parallel  in  history  ;  they  were 
honestly  proud  of  it ;  and  they  could  not  help  feeling 
touchy  when  their  critics,  ignoring  this  stupendous 
achievement,  censured  them  for  failure  in  fields  they 
had  never  entered.  A  few,  like  Jefferson,  would 
respond,  "  Give  us  time  ; "  the  majority  either 
masked  their  irritation  under  pretended  contempt  for 
the  opinion  of  foreigners,  or  silently  admitted  the 
impeachment.  There  grew  up,  on  the  one  hand, 
*'  spread  eagleism" — brag  over  our  material  and  po- 
litical bigness — and,  on  the  other,  an  impatient  de- 
sire to  produce  masterpieces  which  should  not  fear 
comparison  with  the  best  the  world  could  show.  The 
Hebrew  patriarchs,  whose  faith  Jehovah  tested  by 
denying  them  children  till  tlie  old  age  of  their  wives, 
were  not  less  troubled  at  the  postponement  of  tlieir 
dearest  wishes  than  were  those  eager  watchers  for 
the  advent  of  American  genius.  Long  before  Bry- 
ant's littl(5  volume  was  pul)lish*'d,  in  1821,  those 
watchers  had  ])egun  to  speculate  as  to  the  sort  of 
works  in  whi(^li  that  genius  would  manif(\st  its(»lf, 
and  tluui  was  conjuHMl  up  that  ]M)gy— **Tlu>  AuKU'i- 
cjiii  H])irit" — which  has  flitted  up  and  down  through 
our  college  lecture-rooms  and  fluttered  tl»e  minds  of 
iiriiriJituro  (^^^(^s  ever  since.  It  was  gciu'rally  agmrd 
that  the  cpieHtion  to  bo  asked  about  each  nt<w  book 
slioiild  1)0  "HasitThe  American  Spirit?"  and  not, 
"  Im  it  excellent?"  Noliody  Itiicw  liow  to  dctiiic  tlmt 
Mpirit,  but  everybody  liad  a  teasing  (M)nvl(ttion    Unit 


unless  it  were  conspicuous  the  offspring  of  American 
genius  could  not  prove  tlieir  legitimacy.  Foreigners, 
especiallj"  the  English,  encouraged  this  conviction. 
They  expected  something  strange  and  uncouth  ;  they 
would  accept  nothing  else  as  genuine.  Hence,  years 
afterward,  when  Whitman,  with  cowboy  gait,  came 
swaggering  up  Parnassus,  shouting  nicknames  at  the 
Muses  and  ready  to  slap  Apollo  on  the  back,  our 
perspicuous  English  cousins  exclaimed,  "  There ! 
there  !  that's  American  !  At  last  we've  found  a  poet 
Tvitli  The  American  Spirit !  "  For  quite  other  rea- 
sons Whitman  deserves  serious  attention  :  not  for 
those  extravagances  which  he  deluded  himself  and 
his  unrestrained  admirers  into  thinking  were  most 
precious  manifestations  of  The  American  Spirit. 
This  bogy  has  now  been  pretty  thoroughly  exorcised, 
its  followers  being  chiefly  the  writers  of  bad  gram- 
mar, bad  spelling  and  slang — w^iich  pass  for  dialect 
stories — and  an  occasional  student  of  literature,  who 
finds  very  little  of  the  American  product  that  could 
not  have  been  produced  elsewhere.  We  may  dismiss 
The  American  Spirit,  bidding  it  seek  its  spectral  com- 
panion, The  Great  American  Novel,  but  we  must 
remember  that  even  before  Bryant  began  to  write  it 
was  worrying  the  minds  of  our  literary  folk. 

Bryant  himself  must,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
have  been  subjected  to  the  influences  we  have  sur- 
veyed— for  wiio  can  escape  breathing  the  common 
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atmosphere  ?  But  he  had  within  him  that  which  is 
more  potent  than  any  external  mould,  and  which  is 
the  one  trait  hereditary  in  genius  of  every  kind — he 
had  sincerity.  What  he  saw,  he  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  ;  what  he  spake,  he  spake  with  his  own  lips.  And 
inevitably  it  follo\ved  that  men  proclaimed  him  orig- 
inal. His  secret,  his  method,  were  no  more  than  this. 
"  I  saw  some  lines  by  you  to  the  skylark,"  he  writes 
to  his  brother  in  1838.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  bird  ? 
Let  me  counsel  you  to  draw  your  images,  in  describ- 
ing Nature,  from  what  you  observe  around  you,  un- 
less you  are  professedly  composing  a  description  of 
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some  foreign  country,  when,  of  course,  you  will  learn 
what  you  can  from  books.  The  skylark  is  an  En- 
glish bird,  and  an  American  who  has  never  visited 
Europe  has  no  right  to  be  in  raptures  about  it. "  That 
last  sentence  exjilains  Bryant ;  it  is  worth  a  hundred 
essays  on  The  American  Spirit;  it  should  be  the  warn- 
ing of  every  writer.  The  rai)tures  of  Americans  over 
English  skylarks  they  had  never  seen  were  then  and 
have  always  been  the  bane  of  our  literature.  Eighty 
years  ago  the  lowlands  at  the  foot  of  our  Helicon  had 
been  turned  into  a  slough  by  the  tears  of  rhymsters 
who  did  not  feel  the  griefs  they  sang  of,  and  the 
woods  howled  with  sighs  which  caused  no  pang  to  the 
sighers.  Bryant,  by  merely  being  natural  and  sincere, 
was  instantly  recognized  as  belonging  to  that  lineage 
(jvery  one  of  whose  children  is  a  king. 

The  story  of  his  entry  into  literature,  though  well 
known,  cannot  Ik;  too  often  told.  Born  at  Cumming- 
ton,  a  little  village  on  the  Hann>shire  hills,  Massa- 
chusetts, November  3,  1794,  his  father  was  a  genial, 
fairly  cultivated  country  doctor  ;  his  nioth(;r,  Sarah 
Snell,  an  indefatigable  housewife,  with  Yankee  com- 
mon senne  and  deex)-grained  Puritan  jjrinciples. 
William  (Jullen,  the  second  of  several  children,  was 


precocious  ;  both  parents  encouraged  his  aptitude  for 
verse-making,  and  a  satire  which  he  wrote  in  1807 
on  Jefferson  and  the  Embargo  his  father  was  proud 
to  have  printed  in  Boston.  In  1810  young  Bryant 
entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Williams  College,  and 
spent  a  year  there.  He  hoped  to  pass  from  Williams 
to  Yale,  where  he  looked  for  more  advanced  instruc- 
tion, but  his  father's  means  did  not  permit,  and  the 
son,  instead  of  finishing  his  course  at  Williams,  went 
into  a  country  lawyer's  office  and  fitted  himself  for 
the  bar.  Just  at  the  moment  of  indecision,  in  the 
autumn  of  1811,  Bryant  wrote  "  Thanatopsis."  Con- 
trary to  his  custom,  he  did  not  show  it  to  his  father, 
but  laid  it  aw^ay  with  other  papers  in  a  draw^er.  Six 
years  later  Dr.  Bryant,  whose  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  took  him  often  to  Bos- 
ton, and  whose  bright  parts  and  liberal  views  made 
him  welcome  in  the  foremost  circles  there,  was  asked 
by  his  friends  who  edited  the  North  American  Re- 
view, for  some  contribution.  On  returning  to  Cum- 
mington,  he  happened  to  find  his  son's  sequestered 
papers,  and  choosing  "Thanatopsis" — of  which,  the 
original  being  covered  with  many  corrections,  he 
made  a  copy — and  "The  Waterfowl,"  he  sent  them 
off  to  Boston,  and  they  appeared  in  the  Review  for 
September,  1817.  The  young  poet  having  meanwhile 
completed  his  legal  studies,  w^as  practicing  law  at 
Great  Barrington,  unconscious  of  the  fame  about  to 
descend  upon  him.  Owing  to  the  handwriting  of 
the  copy  of  the  poems  sent  to  the  Review,  however. 
Dr.  Br5^ant  had  for  a  moment  the  credit  of  being  the 
author  of  ' '  Thanatopsis. " 

After  duly  allowing  for  the  common  tendency  to 
make  fame  retroactive  we  cannot  doubt  that  "  Thana- 
topsis "  secured  immediate  and,  relatively,  immense 
recognition.  The  best  judges  agreed  that  at  last  a 
bit  of  genuine  American  literature  was  before  them  ; 
the  uncritical  but  appreciative,  from  ministers  to 
school  children,  read,  learned,  admired  and  quoted 
the  grave,  sonorous  lines. 

Thanatopsis — a  Vision  of  Death  I  A  strange  corner- 
stone for  the  poetic  literature  of  the  nation  which 
had  only  recently  sprung  into  life — a  nation  con- 
scious as  no  other  had  been  of  its  exuberant  vitality, 
of  its  boundless  material  resources,  of  its  expansive- 
ness  and  invincible  will.  Yet  neither  the  glory 
achieved  nor  the  ambition  cherished  fired  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  youthful  poet.  He  looked  upon  the 
earth,  and  saw  it  but  a  vast  grave  ;  he  looked  upon 
men  and  beheld  not  their  high  attainments  nor  the 
great  deeds  which  blazon  human  story,  but  their 
transcience,  their  mortality.  Nothing  in  life  could 
so  awe  him  as  the  majestic  mystery  of  death. 

The  mood,  I  believe,  is  not  rare  among  sensitive 
and  thoughtful  youths,  who,  just  as  their  faculties 
have  ripened  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  feel  a 
littl(3  of  the  unspeakable  delight  of  living  are  stag- 
gered at  realizing  for  the  first  time  that  death  is  in- 
evitable and  that  the  days  an^  few.  That  this  terrific 
discovery  should  kindh?  th(<nglits  full  of  sublimity 
need  not  surprire  us  ;  but  we  may  well  be  astonished 
that  Bryant  at  seventeen  should  have  had  power  to 
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express  them  in  a  poem  which 
is  neither  morbid  nor  religiously 
commonplace. 

In  1831  Bryant  received  the 
blue  ribbon  of  recognition  -in 
being  asked  to  deliver  a  poem 
before  the  Harvard  Chapter  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 
He  wrote  "The  Ages,"  read 
it  in  Cambridge  and  printed 
it,  together  with  "  Thanatopsis" 
and  a  few  other  pieces,  in  a 
little  volume.  The  previous 
conviction  was  confirmed ; 
every  one  spoke  of  Bryant  as 
the  American  poet.  Even  the 
professional  critics, — those  sa- 
pient fellows  whose  obtuseness 
is  the  wonder  of  posterity — the 
clique  which  pooh-poohed 
Keats,  and  ha-hahed  Words- 
worth and  bear-baited  Carlyle — 
made  in  Bryant's  case  no  mis- 
take. Although  one  of  them, 
indeed,  declared  that  there  was 
"  no  more  poetry  in  Brj^ant's 
poems  than  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,"  yet  the  opinions 
were  generally  laudatory,  and 
the  critics  were  quick  in  defin- 
ing the  qualities  of  the  new 
poet.  They  found  in  him  some- 
thing of  Cowper  and  something 
of  Wordsworth,  but  the  resem- 
blances did  not  imply  imita- 
tion ;  Bryant  might  speak  their 
language,  but  it  was  his  also. 
No  one  questioned  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  inspiration,  and  not 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  publication  of  "Thanatop- 
sis," that  is,  not  until  the  early 
forties  , — when  Longfellow, 
Whittier,     Poe    and    Emerson 

began  to  have  a  public  for  their  poetry,— did  any 
one  question  Bryant's  primacy.  He  had  been  so  long 
the  only  American  poet  that  it  was  naturally  assumed 
that  he  would  always  be  the  heat.  He  had  redeemed 
America  from  the  reproach  of  barrenness  in  poetry, 
as  Irving  and  Co()i)er  redeemed  its  i)r()s<',  and  Ameri- 
cans could  feel  toward  no  others  as  they  felt  toward 
him. 

A  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  his  birth  ;  three 
generations  have  known  his  works:  what  is  Bryant 
to  UH,  who  are  i)OHterity  to  liim  ?  Is  lie,  like  Cinuilmt^ 
in  painting,  a  men^  name  to  date  from — a  pioneer 
wbom  w(5  nmpect — and  notliing  more?  Far  from  it. 
Bryant's  poetry  is  not  only  chronologically  but  abso 
liitely  interesting:  it  liv<*H  to-day,  and  the  (lualities 
wliicli  have  vitalized  it  for  tlirtM^-fpuirters  of  a  (M'ntury 
show  no  Higrm  of  decjiy.  It  would  be  incorrect,  of 
courMe,  to  HHsert  that  hryant  holds  reljitivtiy  hu  IukIi 


BRYANT  AS  HE   APPEARED   IN    1863. 

a  place  in  our  literature  as  he  held  fifty  years  ago ; 
his  estate  then  was  the  first  poetic  clearing  in  the 
wilderness ;  its  boundaries  are  still  the  same ;  but 
subsecpient  poets  have  made*  other  clearings  all  around 
his,  and  brought  into  view  different  prosi>ects  and 
under  cultivation  different  taltMits. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  Bryant's  domain.  Intimate 
and  faithful  i)ortrayal  of  Nature  is  the  prinlnct  which 
first  draws  our  attention  ;  next  wt»  jH'iveivt*  that  the 
()}).server  whi>  makes  the  picturt*  is  a  Si>UT  im>ralist. 
H»^  <lelights  in  Nature  fi>r  h»  r  t>wn  s^ike,  for  her 
beauty    and  variety,  and   tluMi  she  ts   to  him 

.some  rule  of  <'onduct.  somt*  parallel  1  \  t  her  laws* 
and  the  laws  of  human  lift*,  by  which  he  in  iHHuforttnl 
ami  uplifted.  Ihyaiit,  I  have  i»aid  »*ls»*wht<re.  inter* 
pn<ts  Nat  lire  morally.  l''iM»»rHOM.«»pirituallv.  and  Shtdley 
•  inotionallv.  We  ntMul  not  Ht«>|»  t»>  inquirt«  which  s>t 
the.se  methodsof  intcrpr«'tation  ts  the  hi|{he«it.    SufW*'** 
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it  for  us  to  realize  that  all  of  them  are  valuable,  and 
that  the  poet  who  succeeds  in  identifying  himself  in 
a  marked  degree  with  any  one  of  them  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 

That  Wordsw^orth  preceded  Bryant  in  the  moral 
interpretation  of  Nature  detracts  nothing  from  Bry- 
ant's merit.  The  latest  prophet  is  no  less  original 
than  the  earliest ;  for  originality  lies  in  being  a 
prophet  at  all.  Young  Bryant,  wandering  over  the 
bleak  Hampshire  hills  or  in  the  woods  or  along  the 
brawling  streams,  had  original  impressions,  which  he 
trustingly  recorded :  and  to-day,  if  you  go  to  Cum- 
mington,  you  will  marvel  at  the  fidelity  of  his  record. 
But  his  poetry  is  true  not  only  there  ;  it  is  true  in 
every  region  where  Nature  has  similar  aspects  ;  sym- 
bolically, it  is  true  everywhere. 

There  being  no  doubt  as  to  the  veracity  of  his 
pictures,  what  shall  we  say  of  that  other  quality,  the 
moral  tone  which  pervades  them  ?  That,  too,  is  of  a 
kind  men  will  not  soon  outgrow.  It  inculcates 
courage,  patience,  fortitude,  trust  ;  it  springs  from 
the  optimism  of  one  who  believes  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  good,  not  because  he  can  prove  it,  but 
because  his  whole  being  revolts  at  the  thought  of 
evil.  He  has  the  stoic's  dread  of  proving  unequal  to 
any  shock  of  misfortune,  the  Christian's  dread  of  the 
taint  of  sin.  Here  are  two  ideals,  each  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other,  which  the  world  cannot  outgrow, 
and  the  poet  who — pondering  on  a  fringed  gentian  or 
the  flight  of  a  waterfowl,  or  on  a  rivulet  bickering 
among  its  grasses — found  new^  incitements  to  courage 
and  virtue,  thereby  associated  himself  with  theeternal. 
To  interpret  nature  morally  in  this  fashion,  which 
is  Bryant's  fashion,  is  to  rise  far  above  the  level  of  the 
common  didacticism  of  our  pulpits.  Professional 
moralists  go  to  nature  for  figures  of  speech  to  furnish 
forth  their  sermons  and  religious  verse,  as  they  go  to 
their  kitchen  garden  for  vegetables  ;  but  they  do  not 
enter  Bryant's  w^^rld. 

Moreover,  in  painting  the  scenery  of  the  Hampshire 
hills  and  in  saturating  his  descriptions  with  the 
lAfjral  tonic  I  have  spoken  of,  Bryant  became  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  phase  of  New  England  life  which 
has  had  an  incalculable  influence  on  the  development 
of  this  nation.  The  mitigated  Spartanism  amid 
which  his  youth  was  passed  bred  those  colonists  who 
carried  New  England  standards  with  them  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  A  Puritan  by  derivation  and 
environment,  Byrant  was  by  training  and  conviction  a 
Unitarian— a  combination  which  made  liirn  in  a  sense 
the  s[)okesman  both  of  the  austerity  which  had  char- 
acterized New  England  ideals  in  tlie  past,  and  of  tlie 
liberalism  which  during  this  century  lias  nowliere 
found  more  strenuous  supi)ort(;rs  than  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

On  many  positive  grounds,  therefore,  Bryant's  title 
to  hiuw  rests  ;  he  was  one  r>f  Nature's  men,  he  shed 
moral  health,  he  uttered  the  ideals  of  a  great  race  in 
a  transitional  epoch.  His  terripcrament  gav(;  him 
yet  another  hostage  against  ol^livion,  in  making  his 
poetic,  product  small.  The  pc^et  who,  having  so  many 
claims  to  the  consideration   of   i^osterity,   can   also 


plead  l)revity,  need  not  worry  himself  about  what  is 
called  literary  immortality.  Bryant's  typical  and 
best  work  is  comprised  in  a  dozen  poems,  the  longest 
not  exceeding  140  lines.  Read  "  Thanatopsis,"  "  The 
Yellow  Violet,"  "  Inscription  for  the  Entrance  to  a 
Wood,"  "To  a  Waterfowl,"  "Green  River,"  "A 
Winter  Piece,"  "  The  Rivulet,"  "A  Forest  Hymn," 


IN   THE    YEAR   OF   HIS    DEATH,    187«. 
(Reduced  from  Cole's  engraving  of  Eaton's  picture.) 

"  The  Past,"  "  To  a  Fringed  Gentian,"  "  The  Death 
of  the  Flowers"  and  "  The  Battlefield,"  and  you  have 
Bryant's  message  ;  the  rest  of  his  work  either  echoes 
the  notes  already  sounded  in  these,  or  represents 
uncharacteristic,  and  therefore  transitory,  moods. 

Not  less  consi)icuous  than  his  excellences  are  Bry- 
ant's limitations.  We  may  say  of  him  that,  like  Words- 
worth, he  did  not  always  overcome  a  tendency  to 
emphasize  the  obvious,  and  that,  like  almost  all  con- 
templative poets,  he  sometimes  made  the  didactic  un- 
ne(;essaiily  ol)trusive.  We  have  all  lieard  parsons 
who,  after  finishing  their  son-nion,  sum  it  up  in  a 
valedictory  prayer,  with  a  hint  as  to  its  application, 
for  th(i  benefit  of  the  Lord  ;  ecpially  sup(;rfluous,  even 
for  mortal  read<^rs,  is  the  moral  too  oftcni  appended 
to  a  poem  which  without  it  is  well  able  to  convey  its 
meaning.  In  this  respect  Bryant  r(^s(unbl(^s  most  of 
our  AirKirican  ixx^ts,  in  wlioin  didacticism  has  pre- 
vailed to  an  oxtent  that  will  lessen  their  reimte  with 
])()st(!nty ;  for  r;irh  generation  manufa(rtures  more 
than  enougli  of  this  commodity  for  its  own  consump- 
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tioii  and  cannot  be  induced  to  try  stale  moralities  left 
over  from  the  fathers. 

Bryant's  self-control,  the  backbone  of  a  character  of 
high  integrity,  x)revented  hinrirom indulging- in  emo- 
tions which,  if  they  be  not  the  substance  of  great 
poetry,  are  the  color,  the  glow,  which  give  great  poetry 
its  charm.  He  addresses  the  intellect ;  he  has,  if  not 
heat,  light ;  and  he  does  not,  as  emotional  poets  some- 
times do,  play  the  intellect  false  or  lead  it  astray. 

In  his  versification  he  is  compact  and  stately, 
though  occasionally  stiff.  He  came  at  the  end  of 
that  metrical  drought  which  lasted  from  Milton's 
death  to  Burns,  when  the  instinct  for  writing  musical 
iambics  was  lost,  and,  instead,  men  wrote  in  meas- 
ured thuds,  b)^  rule.  That  phenomenon  the  psychol- 
ogist should  explain.  How  was  it  that  a  jieople  lost 
its  ear,  during  a  century  and  a  half,  for  metrical 
music, — as  if  a  violinist  should  suddenly  prefer  a 
tom-tom  to  his  violin  ?  Probably  the  exorbitant  use 
of  hymn  and  psalm  singing,  that  came  in  with  the 
Puritans,  helped  to  degrade  English  poetry.  The  spirit 
which  expelled  emotion  from  worship  and  destroyed 
whatever  it  could  of  the  beauty  of  England's 
churches  had  no  understanding  for  metrical  har- 
mony. Any  poor  shred  of  morality,  the  fritest  dog- 
matic platitude,  if  stretched  thin,  chopped  into  the 
required  number  of  feet,  rhymed,  and  packed  into 
six  or  eight  stanzas,  with  clumsy  variations  on  the 
doxology  at  the  end,  made  a  hymn,  fo7'  the  edification 
of  persons  whose  object  was  worship  and  not  beauty. 
As  a  means  to  unction,  mere  doggerel,  sung  out  of 
tune,  would  serve  as  well  as  anything. 

At  any  rate,  the  taste  for  rigid  iambics  would 
naturally  be  acquired  by  Bryant  at  his  church-going 
in  childhood  and  from  the  eighteenth  century  poets 
whom  he  read  earliest.  The  beautiful  variety  of 
modulations  which  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats  and 
Tennyson  have  shown  tiiis  verse — the  historic  metre 
of  our  race — to  be  susceptible  of,  lay  beyond  Bryant's 
range.  His  verse  is  either  simple,  almost  colloquial, 
or  dignified,  as  befits  his  tiieme  ;  even  in  ornament 
he  is  sober.  As  he  never  surpassed  the  grandeur  of 
conception  of  "  Thanatopsis,"  so,  I  think,  he  did  not 
afterward  equal  the  splendid  metrical  sweep  of  cer- 
tain passages  in  that  wonderful  poem. 

And  this  fact  i)oints  to  another  :  Bryant  is  one  of 
the  few  poets  of  genuine  power  whose  poetic  career 
shows  no  advance.  Tlie  first  arrow  he  drew  from 
liis  quiver  was  the  best,  and  witli  it  he  made  his 
longest  shot  ;  many  others  he  sent  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, l)ut  they  all  fell  behind  tlie  first.  Tliis  accounts 
for  the  Hirigl<m<!SH  and  d('])th  of  tlu^  inqjression  he  has 
left;  he  stands  for  two  or  three  ehanentals,  and  then^by 


keeps  his  force  unscattered.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
wholly  insensible  to  the  romanticist  stirrings  of  his 
time,  as  such  effusions  as  "  The  Damsel  of  Peru,'' 
*'  The  Arctic  Lover,"  and  "  The  Hunter's  Serenade," 
bear  witness.  He  wrote  several  pieces  about  Indians 
— not  the  real  red  men,  but  those  imaginary  noble 
savages,  possessors  of  all  the  primitive  virtues,  with 
whom  our  grandfathers  peopled  the  American  for- 
ests. He  wrote  strenuously  in  behalf  of  Greek  eman- 
cipation and  against  slaver}",  but  even  here,  though 
the  subject  lay  very  near  his  heart,  he  could  not 
match  the  righteous  vehemence  of  Whittier,  or  Low- 
ell's alternate  volleys  of  sarcasm  and  rebuke.  Like 
Antaeus,  Bryant  ceased  to  be  powerful  when  he  did 
not  tread  his  native  earth. 

We  have  thus  surveyed  his  poetical  product  and 
genius,  for  to  these  first  of  all  is  due  the  celebration 
of  his  centennial,  and  we  conclude  that  his  contem- 
poraries were  right  and  that  we  are  right  in  holding 
his  work  precious.  But  while  it  is  through  his  poetry 
that  Bryant  survives,  let  us  not  forget  the  worth  of 
his  personality.  For  sixty  years  he  was  the  dean  of 
American  letters.  By  his  example  he  swept  away 
the  old  foolish  idea  that  unwillingness  to  pay  bills, 
addiction  to  the  bottle  and  women,  and  a  preference 
for  frowsy  hair  and  dirty  linen  are  necessary  attri- 
butes of  genius,  especially  of  poetic  genius.  He  dis- 
dained the  proverbial  backbiting  and  envy  of  authors. 
As  tlia editor  of  a  newspaper  which  for  half  a  cent- 
ury had  no  superior  in  the  country,  he  exercised  an 
influence  which  cannot  be  computed.  We  who  live 
under  the  regime  of  journalists  who  conceive  it  to  be 
the  mission  of  newspapers  to  deposit  at  every  door- 
step from  eight  to  eighty  pages  of  the  moral  and  po- 
litical garbage  of  the  world  every  morning — we  may 
well  magnify  Bryant,  whose  long  editorial  career  lx)re 
witness  that  being  a  journalist  should  not  absolve  a 
man  from  the  common  obligations  of  moral  cleanli- 
ness, of  veracity,  of  scandal-hating,  of  delicacy,  t>f 
honor. 

Finally,  Bryant  was  a  gi-eat  citizen — that  last  proil- 
uct  which  it  is  tlie  business  of  our  education  and  our 
l)olitical  and  social  life  to  bring  forth.  In  a  miMiarchy 
the  soldier  is  the  type  most  highly  prized,  but  in  a 
democracy,  if  democratic  forms  shall  long  endure, 
citizens  of  the  Bryant  pattern,  whose  chief  concern 
in  public  not  less  than  in  private  lift',  is  to  "  make  rea- 
son and  the  will  of  God  prevail,"  must  abound  incon- 
stantly increasing  numbers.  Happy  and  grateful 
should  we  be  that  in  commemoratmg  our  earliest 
])oet  we  can  discern  no  line  of  his  which  has  not  an 
upward  tendency,  no  trait  of  his  character  unfit  ti»U» 
used  in  building  a  noble,  strong  anil  rigltt»'»>iis  Stnt»>. 


THE   CHURCH   AND   ITS   RELATION  TO   LABOR. 

AN  ADDRESS    DELIVERED  AT  THE  REUNION    CONFERENCE  AT  GRINDELWALI)  BY  MR.  A.  E.   FLETCHER. 


NO  fact  will  perhaps  strike  the  future  historian 
more  powerfully  than  the  transition  from  in- 
dividualism to  Altruism,  or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  call 
it,  from  selfishness  to  brotherliness,  which  has  been 
the  marked  feature  of  recent  ethical  and  political 
movements.  Every  accurate  observer  of  social  phe- 
nomena must  have  noticed  this  transition,  which, 
though  far  from  complete,  is  steadily  progressing. 
The    old    selfish    other- worldliness    which    peopled 
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}jf;aven  with  a  few  disagreeable  persons  and  sent  all 
the  rest  of  mankind  to  the  penal  settlements  of  the 
universe  has  been  fibandoned  in  favor  of  the  noT)ler 
bfjlief  that  our  life  on  earth  is  part  of  the  eternal 
order  in  which  all  men,  if  they  strive  together,  may 
live  together  as  }>rothors  having  one  Father  in  hoavf^n 
whom  you  can  no  more.  sei)arate  from  earth  than  the 
end  from  the  means. 

Not  only  in  f;thi(;H  luis  this  movement  toward  Al- 
truism  been   current,  t)ut   also  in  politics,  notwith- 


standing the  vast  amount  of  rascality  still  connected 
with  that  science.  Though  our  Parliaments  are  still 
almost  exclusively  composed  of  members  of  the 
propertied  class,  yet  even  the  Conservative  section 
are  beginning  to  recover  from  the  shock  which  they 
felt  on  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  that  property 
had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  A  great  deal  of 
legislation  now  proceeds  on  this  assumption.  Notice 
Sir  Wm.  Harcourt's  last  Budget.  Moreover,  there 
is  growing  among  us  an  increasing  school  of  thinkers 
who  are  beginning  to  question  whether  property  has 
any  right  at  all  beyond  the  rights  of  trusteeship  on 
behalf  of  the  community,  and  to  urge  that  the  con- 
duct of  all  of  us,  whether  we  are  holders  of  property 
or  not,  should  be  placed,  not  on  what  we  can  claim 
from  others,  but  on  what  we  owe  to  them  ;  not  upon 
right  but  upon  duty.  Now  this  change  has  been  the 
crowning  triumph  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is 
far  more  important  than  all  our  discoveries  in  science, 
than  all  our  revolutions  in  the  methods  of  industrial 
production,  than  all  our  improvements  in  the  art  and 
implements  of  war,  because  it  points  to  a  time  when 
nations,  so  far  from  being  proud  of  their  arms,  will 
be  ashamed  of  them,  when  the  profession  of  arms 
will  be  a  disgrace  and  not  an  honor,  and  when  we 
shall  have  no  more  respect  for  our  Jingo  generals  and 
umbrella  commanders-in-chief  than  we  have  for  the 
court  fools,  who,  in  the  old  days,  did  their  best  to 
make  monarchy  ridiculous. 

THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT  1800  YEARS  AGO. 

Now  it  is  important  to  remember  this  transition  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking  in  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  the  duty  of  the  Church  toward  labor  prob- 
lems. The  labor  movement  is  part  of  this  great  eth- 
ical movement  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  and 
whatever  attitude  the  Church  may  assume  toward  it, 
it  cannot  possibly  arrest  it.  The  worst  you  can  do 
is  to  obstruct  it,  but  I  hope  you  will  do  your  best  not 
to  obstruct  it,  because  its  permanence  is  like  that  of 
the  rising  tide.  Waves  may  roll  backward  and  for- 
ward, but  the  great  tide  itself  will  roll  on,  sweeping 
before  it  every  house  that  is  built  upon  the  sands. 

Now  what  is  this  labor  movement  ?  Is  it  a  ques- 
tion of  wages  only,  a  fight  on  the  part  of  the  stronger 
trade  unions  to  get  more  than  their  share  of  the  earn- 
ings of  labor?  Is  it  a  mere  scramble  on  the  part  of 
the  worker  to  get  snaps  at  the  capitalists'  drawings  ? 
Thfm  I  hope  the  Church  will  do  its  best  to  defeat  it. 
But  it  is  something  far  better  and  nobler  than  that. 
It  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple to  r(uilize  the  great  Christian  ideal,  that  mart 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  It  is  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  masses  of  the  poo])le  to  so  far  improve 
their  material  conditions  tliat  their  life  may  not  be  one 
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long  struggle  with  poverty,  or  a  great  obstruction 
to  moral  progress  as  well  as  the  general  welfare. 
The  labor  movement  is  not  a  thing  of  j^esterday  or 
to-day.  It  w^as  not  the  creation  of  Karl  Marx,  Keir 
Hardie  or  John  Burns.  It  is  more  than  1,800  years 
old.  It  began  with  a  Jewish  workman  of  Galilee.  It 
was  started  on  a  memorable  Sabbath  morning  in 
Nazareth,  when  Jesus  went  into  the  synagogue,  and 
there  was  delivered  unto  him  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah.  And  when  he  had  opened  the  book  he  found 
the  place  where  it  was  written,  "  The  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  He  hath  sent  me  to 
heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  the  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  and  to  preach  the  ac- 
ceptable year  of  the  Lord.  And  he  closed  the  book 
and  gave  it  again  to  the  minister  and  sat  down.  And 
the  eyes  of  all  them  that  were  in  the  congregation 
were  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  began  to  say  unto  them, 
This  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears."  That 
I  say  was  the  beginning  of  the  labor  movement  of 
modern  times.  You  remember  how  Milton,  in  that 
magnificent  H5^mn  to  tlie  Nativity,  describes  how  the 
darkness  and  superstition  of  the  ancient  world  fled  on 
the  rising  of  the  star  over  Bethlehem's  plains.  But 
not  only  was  Olympus  emptied  of  its  gods  at  the  birth 
of  the  Redeemer,  but  the  old-world  despotisms,  based 
as  they  were  on  individualism  and  capitalism  and 
greed,  had  their  powers  shaken  to  their  foundation. 
And  this  utterance  of  elesus  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  ministry  sounded  the  death  knell  of  slavery  in  the 
Roman  empire,  as  later  on  it  overthrew  the  military 
serfdom  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still  more  recently 
it  loosened  the  manacles  from  the  victims  of  Euro- 
pean, African  and  American  slavery.  That  is  why  I 
call  this  the  commencement  of  the  labor  movement. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE   LIVING   WAGE. 

Now  you  will  notice  that  the  passage  from  the 
Gospel  I  have  quoted  states  that  "  Jesus  began  to  say 
unto  them.  This  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in 
your  ears."  He  has  not  finished  saying  that.  He  is 
repeating  it  to  the  Churches  to-day  ;  not  only  to  the 
Churches,  but  to  every  man  who  has  ears  to  hear. 
Repeating  it  to-day,  when  we  have,  in  place  of 
slavery,  established  an  order  of  things  under  which 
vast  multitudes  of  our  fellow  men  and  women,  al- 
thougli  they  have  the  incomparable  blessing  of 
lib(;rty,  are  even  worse  off  than  the  heathen,  because 
under  slavery  the  owner  h()us<Ml,  fed,  and  (!h)th(!d 
his  slaves.  Therefore  the  i)rol)him  of  the  labor  move- 
ment to-day  is,  notwithstanding  the  altered  circnim- 
Htunces  of  tli(i  tim(%  practically  the  same  as  regards 
its  oljject  as  it  was  wlien  first  startled  on  that  Sabbath 
iriornitig  in  Na/areth.  It  means  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor,  theliealingof  the  l)roken-heart(Hl, 
the  liberation  of  th(!  (taptive,  th(i  recovery  of  siglit  to 
the  blind,  esiMurially  of  those  wito  are  blind  to  th«^ 
lieHt  inten'Mts  of  tlm  vast  nuijority  of  their  fellovvs  ; 
th(t  M'tting  of  liberty  to  those  that  am  bound,  Mit^ 
jireachiiig  of  the  acceptable  year  of  the   Lord.     No 


year  can  be  acceptable  to  the  Lord  in  which  capital- 
ists are  allowed  to  prevent  the  worker  from  receiving 
an  answer  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  :  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread.  Therefore  the  Churches,  if  they  are  in 
earnest,  if  they  believe  in  preaching  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord,  must  earnestly  preach  the  doctrine 
of  the  living  wage,  on  behalf  of  which  so  remark- 
able a  triumph  has  recently  been  won  as  a  result  of 
the  great  struggle  in  the  coal  industry  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  last  year. 

THE  MINERS  AND  THE  MILITARY. 

A  very  remarkable  incident  happened  during  the 
struggle  which  illustrated  the  nature  of  the  forces  at 
the  back  of  the  labor  movement  and  of  the  capitalist 
movement.  A  Liberal  Government,  I  am  sorry  to 
sa}^,  did  not  hesitate  to  send  to  the  mine-owning 
magistrates  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  "  the  re- 
sources of  civilization."  Well,  on  one  occasion  a 
whole  troop  of  cavalry  was  ordered  to  a  peaceful  col- 
liery village  in  Yorkshire,  where  one  of  the  alarmed 
coal-owning  magistrates  expected  there  was  to  be 
some  tremendous  storm. 

What  did  the  troops  find  ?  Not  an  atmosphere  of 
violence,  but  of  a  very  different  kind.  They  found  a 
multitude  of  earnest  and  serious  men  marching  to  a 
service  in  the  Methodist  church,  singing  as  they  went 
in  long  procession  over  hill  and  dale  that  grand  old 
hymn  which  we  sang  last  night : 

''Our  God,  our  lielp  in  age=!  past, 
Our  hope  iu  3'ears  to  come  ; 
Our  refuge  from  the  stormy  blast, 
And  our  eternal  Home." 

That  was  the  demonstration  which  Her  Majesty's 
troops  met  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  Never,  perhaps, 
did  the  forces  of  the  Crown  receive  so  great  a  humili- 
ation. Can  you  wonder  that  these  men  triumphed. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  the  forces  of  the  Ci-own 
were  at  the  command  of  the  masters,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  (*f  the  Nonconformist  churches,  safe  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  minimum  wage,  lookeil 
askance  at  their  movement,  it  connnanded  the 
sympathy  of  many  hard  working  clergy  of  all  de- 
nominations and  roused  the  consciences  of  a  very 
large  section  of  the  Church  to  subscribe  to  the  fund 
which  had  been  started  to  enable  these  men  to  win. 
That  triumph  was  one  of  the  greatest  victories  won 
since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  not  only  t\>r  lalxn'  but 
for  Christianity,  because  it  was  not  fought  for  the 
miners  alont\  but  for  every  poor  worker,  every  ikhu* 
(;ltTk,  every  poor  literary  man,  evt»ry  man  in  the  rt^ 
ctapt  of  wages,  who  have  now  a  far  U'tter  cliance  of 
getting  a  living  wage  than  evt»r  lu^fore.  These  men 
wt)n  becaust*  they  nnidt<  a  grt»at  sacrifice  for  a  gr»>rtt 
idea,  which  idt^i  was  a  living  wagf. 

Till'.    I'oLirU'AL    KCONOMY    Oh'   TIIK    tlOSrKI., 

Yon  ask  inr  io  dftine  u  living  wagt*.  I  frankly  toU 
you  1  cannot.  The  living  wagt«  to  uie  i.s  a  Itvinir 
principle,  which  in  -  that  wagex  .nhall  >j\»veru  con* 
tracts,   and   not  I'ontracts   wu^^^h,    that    tho  capltiU* 
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ists  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into  cut-throat  com- 
petition with  the  assumption  that  they  can  recoup 
themselves  from  loss  by  taking  it  out  of  wages. 

We  are  told  that  this  principle  is  contrary  to  po- 
litical economy.  It  is  not  contrary  to  the  political 
economy  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  quite  good 
enough  for  me,  and  I  am  prepai'ed  to  say  quite  good 
enough  for  the  greatest  and  most  scieniific  of  politi- 
cal economists,  John  Ruskin.  Ruskin  thirty  years 
ago  published  his  great  work,  "  Unto  this  Last,"  and 
the  people  said,  Mr.  Ruskin  may  be  a  very  great  art- 
critic,  but  he  should  not  write  about  what  he  does 
not  understand.  Now  they  say,  after  thirty  years' 
experience  of  this  political  economy  according  to  the 
Gospel,  Mr,  Ruskin  is  not  an  art-critic  but  a  great 
economist.  John  Stuart  Mill,  an  old-fashioned  econo- 
mist, as  he  is  called,  very  nearly  anticipated  Ruskin. 
He  said  :  "  In  all  circumstances  of  life  in  which  you  may 
be  placed,  endeavor  to  act  as  though  you  would  win 
the  approval  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  None  of  those 
old-fashioned  economists  ever  preached  so  monstrous 
a  doctrine  as  that  the  workers  could  not  improve 
their  condition  by  combination.  They  held  that  if 
once  the  workers  permitted  their  standard  of  living 
to  be  lowered,  their  wages  would  follow. 

REMEilBER    THE    HUMAN    FACTOR. 

Now  there  is  a  very  good  story  which  no  doubt  you 
have  heard  before,  and  therefore  I  will  tell  it  again. 
A  German  economist  illustrates  the  importance  of 
taking  the  human  element  into  consideration  thus. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  schoolmaster  and  his  pupil.  Said 
the  man  to  the  boy:  "  How  many  are  there  of  you  in 
your  family  ?  "  *'  Three,"  was  the  answer — "  mother, 
father  and  me."  "  Supposing  there  were  five  glasses 
of  Vjeer  on  your  father's  table,"  said  the  master,  *'  and 
he  had  one,  and  your  mother  one,  and  you  one,  how 
many  will  be  left ? "  "  None,"  said  the  boy.  "My 
boy,"  replied  the  master,  "you  do  not  know  your 
arithmetic."  "  Ah  !  but  I  know  my  father,"  responded 
the  youth. 

This  illustration  shows  the  importance  of  not  neg- 
lecting the  human  elements  in  our  economic  theories. 
Another  good  story  showing  how  the  workman 
should  aim  at  raising  his  wages,  is  that  of  the  mule 
and  his  master.  Said  the  man  to  the  mule  :  "  Why 
do  you  expect  me  to  feed  you  on  clover  and  thistles, 
your  father  was  content  with  thistles."  "  Yes,"  re- 
plied the  mule,  "because  he  was  an  ass." 

THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  impossiljle  to  give  the  living 
wage  all  round  because  there  are  more  workers  than 
Work.  That  brings,  me  to  the  (juestion  of  the  unem- 
I)loyed,  which  is  a  peculiarly  Church  question,  for  the 
Church  which  has  done  much  in  the  past.  Before 
Huggesting  any  methods  for  dealing  prac^tically  with 
this  problem  let  me  remark  that  the  unemployed  are 
of  two  kinds— those  who  are  paid  into  idleness,  and 
thrjMf'  who  are  forced  into  idleness.  And  the  existence 
of  the  one  class  is  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the 
other.     ThoHe  who  have  not  studied  the  statistics  on 


this  question  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
we  annually  i)ay  something  like  $40,000,000  for  keep- 
ing people  in  idleness.  By  this  means  we  get  a  false 
standard  of  finance  and  commerce,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  such  calamaties  as  the  Baring  failure — 
such  men  as  Jabez  Balfour.  Then  again,  you  have 
men,  not  satisfied  with  gambling  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, exploiting  the  natives  of  Africa.  As  the 
London  Daily  News  once  said,  in  exchange  for  ivory 
and  gold  we  give  measles,  drugs  and  gin.  For  all 
these  false  ideas  of  living  and  finance  someone  must 
pay,  and  it  falls  mainly  on  the  worker.  And  wliile 
this  system  of  things  lasts  you  will  always  have  a 
large  class  of  unemployed. 

Thus  we  come  to  those  who  are  forced  into  idleness 
without  payment.  Some,  I  admit,  will  not  work  if 
work  is  offered.  But  these  men  are  the  victims  of 
heredity,  or  perhaps  were  gradually  turned  into 
loafers.  Then  you  have  a  large  class  who  have 
worked  hard  all  their  lives  and  have  to  end  their  days 
in  the  workhouse.  These  poor  old  men  and  women 
you  meet  in  the  streets  of  London  in  workhouse 
clothes.  Do  not  call  them  paupers,  for  you  may  be 
insulting  in  them  Christ,  the  man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief.  Do  not  call  them  paupers,  but 
veteran  soldiers  of  industry  who  have  fallen  in  the 
battle  in  the  midst  of  their  friends,  whose  homes  have 
been  left  unto  them  desolate. 

THE  LAND  POLICY  OF  JESUS. 

Now  how  to  find  emploj^ment  ?  If  you  say  your 
industrial  enterpiises  have  got  too  many  workers  you 
must  direct  attention  to  the  land.  What  is  the  use  of 
that ;  agriculture  is  depressed  ?  Why  ?  Because  we 
have  reversed  the  policy  of  Jesus  on  the  land  ques- 
tion. They  have  not  reversed  it  here  (in  Switzer- 
land). Jesus  said.  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth.  Here  among  these  hills  you  have 
the  meek,  honest,  peace-making  peasants.  In  Eng- 
land we  have  reversed  all  this,  and  said.  Blessed  are  the 
proud,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Hence  all  the 
land  in  Great  Britain  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  aristo- 
cratic families,  and  a  nice  mess  they  have  made  of 
their  mcnopoly— 26,000,000  of  acres  uncultivated,  to 
say  nothing  Of  many  millions  more  only  partly  culti- 
vated. You  have  no  right  to  asume  that  God  has 
sent  more  people  into  the  world  tha  i  there  is  food  for. 
He  has  made  this  world  so  beautiful  and  so  bountiful 
that  it  is  capable  of  producing  far  more  than  we  yet 
get  out  of  it,  thirty,  sixty,  and  one  hundred  fold 
more. 

THE   LANDLORD  INCUBUS. 

Agriculture  is  not  depressed  where  the  landlord 
does  not  keep  his  land  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  game 
instead  of  securing  food  for  the  people.  I  can  tell  you 
scores  of  men  who  are  making  fortunes  at  farming. 
I  know  an  instance  of  a  man  with  a  farm  in  Lincoln- 
shire, The  previous  tenant  was  ruined  by  certain 
landlord  restrictions.  The  present  tenant  went  to 
the  landlord  and  said  :  "  Let  mo  have  that  farm  and  I 
will  give  yon  10  per  cent,  more  than  that  man,  without 
his  conditions."  He  obtained  the  farm  and  commenced 
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farming  on  a  new  method.  He  grew  what  people 
wanted  to  buy  in  the  London  and  Liverpool  markets, 
and  where  the  late  tenant  was  only  employing  ten 
.laborers,  to  my  own  knowledge  that  man  employs 
100,  and  he  does  not  pay  a  man  less  than  3  shillings  a 
day,  which  is  higher  than  the  average  wage.  These 
are  the  men  who  are  solving  the  problem  of  the  un- 
employed. 

Then  you  have  that  great  scheme  for  the  afforesta- 
tion of  waste  lands — 26,000,000  of  acres  of  waste  land 
which  are  growing  nothing  and  are  worth  nothing. 
We  must  employ  the  unemployed  somehow.  You 
might  grow  on  the  waste  lands  all  the  timber  yon 
import  at  the  cost  of  $30,000,000  a  year.  This,  it  is 
assumed,  would  employ  70,000  men  for  forty  years, 
after  which  you  would  employ  many  more  men, 
because  there  would  be  the  preparing  of  the  trees  as 
well  as  planting  them. 

WHAT  THE   CHURCHES   OUGHT   TO   DO. 

Why  should  not  the  Church  insist  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  government  taking  up  some  such  scheme 
as  this  ?  Why  should  not  the  Church  start  an  ex- 
periment in  farming  ?  Even  if  it  cost  money  it  is  bet- 
ter than  chucking  it  away  in  doles.  The  Churches 
have  an  immense  power  of  raising  money.  A  man 
was  once  stopped  by  a  robber,  who  demanded  his 
money.  "  I  have  none,"  was  the  reply.  "I  have 
just  been  to  a  Methodist  meeting."  If  some  of  the 
large  sums  raised  by  the  Churches  from  motives  of 
great  benevolence — but  which  are  not  always  admin- 
istered wisely — were  devoted  to  experimental  agri- 
culture, it  would  do  much  to  solve  the  unemployed 
difficulty.  The  Churches,  and  not  only  govern- 
ment, must  seriously  consider  what  is  to  be  done  with 
these  people,  if  the  Churches  believe  in  what  Jesus 
told  us  to  pray  for  incessantly — our  daily  bread. 
If  you  cannot  do  that  then  Christ  has  failed,  and  your 
religion  is  played  out.  But  Christ  has  not  failed,  and 
your  religion  is  not  played  out  if  it  is  based  on  the 
New  Testament  political  economy.  Of  course,  this 
proposal  might  involve  a  large  amount  of  self-sacri- 
fice, of  disappointment,  and  of  suffering.  All  great 
reforms,  aU  great  revolutions  that  have  been  brought 
about  by  Christianity,  have  involved  great  suffering 
and  great  sorrow.    But  that  is  merely  an  illustration 


of  the  doctrine,  the  great  Christian  doctrine,  that  re- 
generation comes  through  suffering,  and  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Christianity  had  failed. 

CHRISTIANITY   NOT  PLAYED  OUT. 

To  say  that  Christianity  has  failed  because  revolu- 
tions have  been  accompanied  by  great  sufferings,  be- 
cause it  did  not  prevent  all  the  troubles  of  the  past, 
and  has  not  yet  removed  the  burdens  of  the  world's 
sorrow,  you  might  as  well  say  that  the  great  globe 
itself  is  played  out  because  it  has  had  great  earth- 
quakes and  visitations  of  the  deluge  and  the   storm. 

In  spite  of  these  awful  phenomena  in  the  presence 
of  which  man's  control  seems  but  an  idle  thing,  in 
spite  of  monsoon  and  earthquake,  the  great  world 
moves  calmly  on  in  the  changeless  order  of  the  uni- 
verse— moves  calmly  on  to  what  the  ancient  poet 
conceived  to  be  the  mysterious  music  of  the  spheres. 
So  is  it  in  the  world  of  men.  In  spite  of  wars  and 
calamities  and  the  untold  miseries  that  come  the  race 
moves  on — on  forever  to  what  Mazzini  calls  the  music 
of  the  collective  progress  of  humanity.  By  him  who 
puts  his  ear  to  the  movement  of  the  century  that 
music  can  be  heard  echoing  do";n  from  cycle  to  cycle 
of  recorded  time.  It  has  sustained  the  faith,  kindled 
the  courage  of  brave  and  generous  souls  of  every  race 
in  every  age  and  every  clime.  All  that  is  wise  in 
government  and  statesmanship,  all  that  is  inspiring 
in  art  or  in  song,  all  that  is  noble  in  life  or  in  death 
has  bQ,en  set  to  its  sad  sweet  symphony.  It  is  silent 
at  times  in  periods  of  triumphant  iniquities ;  it  has 
but  slept,  for  it  cannot  die.  Hence  at  great  crises  in 
history  it  has  risen  again  clear  as  a  clarion  note  on 
the  lips  of  poet,  prophet,  or  believer  who  have  raised 
men's  hearts  with  the  reutterance  of  the  message 
once  delivered  to  the  people  :  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.  Rest  in  the  joyous  awakening  from  the  indif- 
ference of  failure  and  the  death  of  despair,  to  share 
the  certain  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection  of  new 
national,  social  and  intellectual  life  ;  rest  in  the  self- 
sacrificing  energy  begotten  of  high  ideals  of  life  and 
citizenship  and  duty  by  which  alone  man  marks  his 
ascent  to  the  higher  life  of  the  world,  and  moves  for- 
ward to  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ujH^n 
earth. 
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THE  COREAN  WAR. 

THE  North  American  Review  for  September 
conies  forth  with  three  articles  on  the  Corean 
war,  all  by  writers  qualified  to  give  first-hand  infor- 
mation on  the  subject :  Hon.  Augustin  Heard,  late 
United  States  Minister  to  Corea,  Durham  White 
Stevens,  Counselor  of  the  Japanese  Legation  at 
Washington  and  Howard  Martin,  ex-Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Pekin. 

Japan  the  Aggressor. 

Mr.  Heard  writes  to  counteract  what  he  regards  as 
almost  a  prejudice  of  Americans  in  favor  of  Japan 
and  against  China.  That  Japan  has  resolutely  en- 
tered on  the  path  of  Western  civilization,  while  China 
holds  back,  is  not  to  him  sufficient  reason  to  argue 
that  the  chief  aim  of  Japan  in  case  of  success  will  be 
to  help  Corea  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privileges. 
His  study  of  the  relations  which  have  existed  between 
Japan  and  Corea  for  years  and  a  close  observation  of 
the  events  which  brought  about  the  present  conflict, 
lead  him  to  suspect  that  Japan's  attitude  toward 
Corea  is  that  of  the  wolf  toward  the  lamb.  Fully 
one-half  of  Corea's  import  trade  and  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  her  export  trade  are  with  Japan,  and  it  is 
with  an  eye  toward  the  extension  of  her  own  com- 
merce and  a  desire  to  proclaim  to  the  world  her 
growing  strength  rather  than  with  a  wish  to  intro- 
duce Western  methods  into  the  peninsula  that  Japan 
has  "  provoked  "  the  present  quanel  with  China  ;  and 
that  she  has  i)rovoked  this  quarrel  there  is  no  doubt 
in  Mr.  Heard's  mind. 

corea's  feeling  toward  japan. 

As  to  which  master  Corea  would  choose  to  serve 
were  the  choice  open  to  her,  Mr.  Heard's  article  does 
not  leave  the  reader  in  doubt.  He  says  :  ' '  Apart  from 
any  question  of  vassalage,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of 
respect  and  affection  entertained  by  Coreans  for 
China,  growing  out  of  the  kindly  treatment  which 
has  been  characteristic  of  China's  intercourse  with 
them  as  a  rule.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  Japan.  It 
is  hated  by  every  Corean  from  the  Northern  boundary 
to  the  Southern  sea.  This  hatred  is  a  legacy  from  the 
great  invasion  three  centuries  ago,  which  left  the 
country  desolate  and  from  which  she  has  never  re- 
covered, and  it  has  been  revived  and  intensified  loy 
the  i>olicy  which  has  been  lat(.4y  pursued."  In  short, 
the  course  of  Japan  in  Corea  is  only  explicable  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  intended  to  pronii)tly  reduce  the; 
jKiOple  to  subjection.  Wonderfully  progressiva?,  high 
spirited,  brave,  ingenious,  enterprising,  courteous, 
artistic  to  their  finj^fjr  tips,  and  most  attractive  as  are 
the  Jai)anese,  "all  gentleness  seems  to  go  out  of  their 
natures,"  says  Mr.  Heard,  "  when  Corea  is  concerned." 
There  are  no  horrors  from  which  they  slinink  in  thcAV 
last  invasion,  and  the  cry  "  On  to  Conja  "  will  raise,'  the 
Jingo  Party  in  Jai)an.     ft  is  this  party  whi(;h  is  now 


gaining  the  ascendancy,  and  to  which  the  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  finally  yielded. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Heard  are: 

PROTESTING  PEACE  JAPAN  PREPARED  FOR  WAR. 

**  First  and  foremost,  that  Japan,  while  protesting 
that  she  desires  peace,  has  prepared  war.  She  has 
not  studied  late  European  history  without  learning 
the  enormous  advantage  of  putting  your  adversary 
apparently  in  the  wrong.  So  far  as  we  know  now, 
she  has  adroitly  forced  China  to  take  the  first  ostensi- 
ble step  toward  war,  and  so  alienate  general  sym- 
pathy. It  was  as  certain  as  anything  earthly  could 
be  that  Corea,  if  in  trouble,  would  turn  to  China  for 
help  ;  that  China  must  send  troops,  in  despite  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  result  was  inevitable.  For  her 
motives  we  have  not  far  to  seek.  She  is  ambitious, 
and  China  is  her  hereditary  enemy.  And,  just  now, 
she  is  distracted  by  internal  dissension,  and  hopes 
that  war  abroad  will  give  her  peace  at  home. 

' '  China  is  anti-progressive,  not  to  say  retroactive. 
She  will  delay  or  crush  development ;  but  if  Corea 
falls  into  the  hands  of  Japan,  God  help  her  !  " 

Japan  the    Champion  of  Civilization. 

Mr.  Durham  White  Stevens  attributes  no  such  sel- 
fish motive  to  Japan  in  entering  upon  the  war.  In 
this  writer's  opinion,  Japan  is  championing  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world  against 
China  in  the  present  conflict.  "  They  are  not  battling 
for  the  possession  of  Corea  ;  Japan  has  distinctly 
disavowed  such  an  ambition.  They  are  fighting  be- 
cause China  in  its  Corean  affairs  persists  in  playing  a 
role  which  menaces  not  Japanese  interests  alone,  but 
the  interests  of  every  nation  that  has  relations  with 
Corea,  and  the  success  of  which  means  the  perpetua- 
tion of  all  those  abuses  which  have  reduced  the  her- 
mit kingdom  to  its  present  level ;  the  destruction  of 
the  germs  of  enterprise  and  progress,  and  perhaps 
the  final  extinction  of  Corea  as  an  independent  State." 
Strong  as  are  these  expressions,  Mr.  Stevens  believes 
that  a  review  of  the  relations  of  the  countries  for  the 
past  twenty  years  will  confirm  their  accuracy. 

ORIGIN   OF   THE   TROUBLE. 

Following  is  Mr.  Stevens'  account  of  the  cause  of 
the  present  conflict :  Unable  to  cope  with  the 
agrarian  revolt  which  broke  out  last  spring,  and 
which  was  due  to  the  usual  cause,  arbitrary  and  op- 
pr(issive  exactions  by  the  autiiorities,  "  the  Corean 
government  called  upon  China  for  assistance.  It 
was  rendered  with  a  precipitancy  whi(!li  smacked  of 
I)r(!concerted  arrangement.  Tlie  '  tinu^ly  notice  '  de- 
manded by  the  Titiiitsin  Convention  to  be  given  to 
Japan  was  of  the  briefest  and  most  perfunctory 
charact(!r.  Morcjover,  the  curt  announcement  was 
accompanied  by  tlio  statement  that  China  had  sent 
this   aid  to  *  the  tributary  country.'     Japan   would 
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have  been  more  than  liunian  if  she  had  not  taken  up 
the  gage  thus  carelessly  thrown  down.  She  also  sent 
troops,  and  in  doing  so  she  acted  clearly  within  the 
rights  secured  to  her  by  covenant  and  by  custom.  No 
nation  has  greater  interests  in-Corea  to  protect  than 
she,  and  none  has  suffered  more  in  the  past  under 
similar  circumstances.  To  guard  against  a  repetition 
of  injury  was  merely  the  exercise  of  ordinar}^  pru- 
dence. Besides,  there  has  been  no  concealment  of 
the  fact  that  the  Jajianese  government  perceived  in 
these  events  an  opportunity  for  the  permanent 
amelioration  of  Corean  affairs.  An  isolated  agrarian 
revolt  might  have  been  easily  suppressed  ;  the  prob- 
lem in  this  case  was  rather  to  extinguish  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  the  constant  recurrence  of  such  re- 
volts in  Corea,  and  thereby  to  relieve  that  country  of 
the  necessity  of  calling  upon  either  Japan  or  China 
for  aid.  This  was  the  view  of  the  case  which  the 
Japanese  government  frankly  presented  for  China's 
consideration.  They  invited  the  Chinese  government 
to  join  them  in  devising  some  plan  whereby  the  ad- 
ministration of  Corean  affairs  might  be  so  improved 
as  to  place  them  upon  a  just  and  stable  basis.  They 
claimed  no  right  that  they  did  not  concede  equally  to 
China  ;  all  that  they  asked  was  a  fair  and  equitable 
adjustment  of  difficulties  which  threatened  the  inter- 
ests of  both  countries.  China's  answer  was  confined 
to  a  simple  demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japan- 
ese troops.  The  revolt  was  suppressed,  she  claimed, 
and  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  troops  in  Corea.  The  details  of  this 
negotiation,  so  characteristic  of  Chinese  diplomacy, 
would  be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  for  the  tragic  conse- 
quences which  have  followed.  The  Chinese  troops 
had  hardly  landed  in  Corea,  certainly  they  had  not 
fired  a  shot  against  the  rebels,  when  apparently  the 
promptitude  of  Japan  in  following  China's  example 
took  the  Chinese  and  their  Corean  abettors  by  sur- 
prise, and  the  rebellion  was  suppressed.  Then  came 
the  demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  ;  and 
the  iteration  of  that  demand  has  been  the  sole  reply 
which  China  has  deigned  to  make  to  Japan's  proposals. 

japan's  attitude. 

"Japan,  if  she  had  complied  with  that  demand, 
would  have  stultified  herself.  Not  only  would  there 
have  been  no  assurance?  that  the  revolt  which  had 
been  so  miraculously  suppressed  would  not  have 
broken  out  again  with  a  violence  redoubled  by  the 
weakness  whi(;h  tht;  Corean  govermnent  had  shown, 
but  the  certainty  would  have  remained  that  the 
same  causes  would  have  produced  the  same  effects, 
and  that  again  and  again  Japan  would  have  been 
callf'd  upon  to  en('Ounter  tlu^  same  risks  with  the 
same  bootless  resultH.  Is  it,  then-fon',  a  nuittt^-  of 
Hurprisci  that  hIio  resolved  to  rcacli  tlin  root  of  tlu* 
dini(Milty,  and  to  <<xterminate  it  once  and  for  all, 
with  (Jliina'H  aHHistance  if  possible,  ]»ul  if  not  by  Ww 
exerc-iso  of  tlie  power  wliich  is  of  right  lins  as  thr 
one  moMt  vitally  iiiterestrd  ?  llrr  allihido  may  be 
Hummed  up  in  a  word.  Hlie  had  rxpreHHly  disavowt'd 
any  idea  of  tcnitoriid  agKi'>ii><li^'<'iii*'id,  and  Hlirhasno 


designs  upon  the  independence  of  Corea.  On  the 
contrary,  the  consummation  and  the  perpetuation  of 
that  independence  are  tlie  very  objects  for  which  she 
is  striving.  In  retaining  her  troops  in  Corea — the 
point  upon  which  most  stress  has  been  laid — she  has 
not  only  kept  within  the  strict  letter  of  her  rights  as 
defined  by  her  compact  with  China,  but  she  has  taken 
the  most  effective  means  of  carrying  out  the  spirit 
and  the  purpose  of  its  obligations.  In  doing  this  she 
has  been  forced  into  a  war  which  she  has  used  every 
honorable  means  to  avoid.  It  would  not  be  becoming 
in  her  friends  to  anticipate  the  results  of  that  war, 
but  in  view  of  all  that  has  been  asserted  this  much 
may  be  said  :  that  no  fear  of  domestic  revolution  or 
disturbance  has  forced  her  to  this  issue,  and  that  she 
will  use  whatever  advantage  fortune  may  bring  her 
with  justice  and  moderation." 

The   Respective  Fighting  Strength  of  the 
Contestants. 

Mr.  Martin  takes  much  the  same  view  of  the  affair, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  paragraph  :  "  The 
entire  world  must  be  fully  awake  to  the  fact  that  the 
success  of  Japan  in  Corea  means  reform  and  progress 
— governmental,  social,  and  commercial — in  that  un- 
happy country,  measures  already  introduced  and 
urged  by  the  Japanese,  but  rendered  almost  failures 
both  by  the  inertia  and  lack  of  spirit  in  the  natives, 
and  a  more  or  less  active  opposition  on  the  part  of 
China.  The  success  of  the  Chinese  means  the  forcing 
back  of  the  Coreans  to  Oriental  sluggishness,  super- 
stition, ignorance,  and  anti-foreign  sentiment  and 
methods.  It  is  a  conflict  between  modern  civiliza- 
tion, as  represented  by  Japan  ;  and  barbarism,  or  a 
hopelessly  antiquated  civilization,  by  China.  The  one 
is  upholding  the  '  laws  of  nations  ; '  the  other  maintains 
to  the  bitter  end  its  imperious  ideas  of  vassal  states. 
That  knowledge  should  command  certain  sympathy, 
it  would  seem,  for  our  little  friends  from  the  •  Land 
of  Gentle  Manners,'  as  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  calls  Japan." 

CIVILIZATION   vs.    BARBAUISM. 

Regarding  the  military  organization  of  the  con- 
testants Mr.  Martin  says : 

"  The  universal  service  system  used  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent  is  that  on  which  the  Japanese  army  is 
organized.  Its  men  are  well  trained  and  full  of  that 
esprit  so  e.ssential  to  the  soldier.  But  they  tu'e  not 
hardy,  a  result  of  tlie  immoral  practices  of  the  coun- 
try, and  enter  service  in  a  more  or  less  weakened  tx>n- 
dition,  while  their  small  stature  is  prejudicial  ti> 
Western  minds.  Tliey  are,  as  a  result  of  this  physical 
reduction,  liowever,  agile  and  active,  and  might  U* 
likened  to  th»»  Chinamen  as  athletes  to  giants.  Tliat 
tlu'so  (pialities  art^  uJiiversal  enough  to  hv  regarded  as 
trilling  was  evidenced  some  years  since  by  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Japanese  Legatii»n  in  Washing- 
ton when  witnessing  tlu*  t»xpeit  climbing  o(  i»ur 
cadets  at  Annap«>lis.  Ills  iiulift"»»rent  criticism  whh: 
•  Wt^  havt*  monkeys  in  our  laiul  that  coulil  ilo  U<tter.* 
The  .lapHuese  tleet  is  in>w  alnuKst  Iih>  well  kni»wn  ti» 
Mpeak  of.  Her  ships  of  war,  (»l'  which  i\\vvx>  art*  hIh»uI 
(if'tv  moth'rn  .^teatn  vessels,  are  seen  in  every  |H>rt  in 
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the  world,  and  many  of  them  rank  among  the  fastest. 
Many  foreigners  are  among  its  officers  and  her  affec- 
tion for  and  sympathy  with  us  were  shown  as  usual 
in  the  selection  of  an  American  as  the  first  foreigner 
to  command  one  of  her  squadrons. 

"Opposed  to  her  the  Chinese  army  is  also  well 
drilled  and  trained  and  composed  of  marvelous 
marksmen,  whether  with  bow  or  rifle.  Time  and 
again  I  have  seen  wonderful  target  practice  by  her 
mounted  archers  ;  riding  at  a  headlong  gallop  they 
would  rarely  fail  to  hit  a  small  ball  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  men  with  the 
native  rifle,  which  has  neither  stock  nor  sight,  hence 
no  shoulder  aim,  but  which  rests  on  the  hip  to  be 
discharged  and  is  lighted  by  a  fuse  is  most  extra- 
ordinary. Where  such  personal  skill  exists  the 
mixture  of  ancient  and  modern  equipment  in  its  army 
can  scarcely  be  deplored  as  creating  an  inefficiency. 

THE   CHINESE   A  PEACEFUL  NATION. 

"  The  Chinese  are  a  superlatively  peaceful  nation, 
else  by  what  force  are  these  vast  masses  of  human 
beings  kept  from  flying  at  each  other's  throats  and 
indulging  in  the  luxury  of  mutual  extermination? 
Her  millions  teem.  The  density  of  population  and 
the  tangled  community  of  interests  would,  it  would 
seem,  lead  to  ever-recurring  quarrels  and  strife  in 
this  land  of  too  many  provinces,  too  many  prefect- 
ures, too  many  districts,  too  many  villages,  too  many 
families,  too  many  persons.  Wherever  there  is  a 
sufficient  expanse  of  water  her  warriors  may  be 
found  on  large  squadrons  of  junks  ;  wherever  there 
are  mountains,  millions  burrow  their  way  into  defiles 
and  recesses,  troops  armed  with  shield  and  spear,  bow 
and  arrow.  She  is  not  asleep.  A  few  hours'  outing 
will  show  one  squads  of  soldiers  armed  with  Reming- 
ton breech  loaders,  match -lock  men,  and  trim  steam 
gunboats  mounting  Krupp  breech-loading  cannon. 
A  night's  repose  at  the  wayside  inn  or  temple  will  be 
broken  at  early  dawn  by  the  rattle  of  musketry  or 
the  roar  of  cannon  at  their  target  practice.  I  am 
sure  that  no  conditions  of  non-readiness  have  influ- 
enced her  in  the  seeming  apathy  or  hesitation  as  re- 
cently manifested.  Their  ideal  warrior  is  not  ours. 
But  then  is  she  not  to  us  aland  of  contraries  ?  In  ed- 
ucating her  officers  she  encourages  personal  prowess 
and  skill  rather  than  any  instruction  in  military  tac- 
tics or  manoeuvering  or  in  any  of  the  requisites  of  a 
strategist,  and  little  attention  is  paid  engineering, 
fortifications  or  even  letters  in  general.  To  the  eyes 
of  a  Westerner  the  sight  of  long  lines  of  warriors  in 
petticoats  is  not  a  reassuring  one.  And  an  umbrella 
or  two  and  frequent  fans  up  and  down  the  ranks  are 
not  conducive  to  a  conviction  of  soldierly  vigor.  The 
character  for  'brave'  always  written  on  the  backs 
of  their  uniforms  instils  a  doubt  by  its  assertion, 
though  it  was  an  unkind  witticism  of  some  writer 
that  it  •  was  i)laced  on  the  back  because  there  an 
enemy  would  see  it  oftenest.'  But  trheir  overwhelm- 
\r\[i  numbers  and  the  tough  fi})r(!  of  th(j  troops  are 
Isu'Xh  offsetting  the  >>rilliant  but  less  solid  (iualities  of 
the. Japan  ewj." 


Commercial  Aspects  of  the  War. 

The  article  on  the  Japan  China  war  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Magazine  is  especially  important  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  written  by  a  Japanese,  Ter.  M.  Uyeno,  and 
because  it  touches  on  the  aspects  of  the  war  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  the  American  people,  namely,  the 
commercial. 

From  the  statistical  tables  presented  by  the  writer 
it  appears  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
China  and  Japan  is, one  sided.  We  buy  largely  from 
both  countries,  but  sell  little  to  them.  They  can  buy 
cheaper  from  Europe  than  from  us,  but  we  are  com- 
pelled to  buy  from  them  for  the  reason  that  most  of 
the  commodities  are  procurable  only  from  those 
countries.  The  most  important  articles  impoited 
from  Japan  are  silk  and  tea,  \yhich  amount  to  more 
than  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  from  that 
country.  Our  shipment  of  petroleum  heads  the  list 
of  our  exports.  And  this  is  the  only  American 
article  of  considerable  value  going  in  that  direction. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1892-93,  we  imported  from 
Japan  merchandise  and  specie  to  the  value  of  $37,- 
545,901,  and  exported  to  that  country  $7,346,474  worth 
of  commodities.  Our  exports  to  China  during  the 
same  j^ear  amounted  to  less  than  $4,000,000,  while  we 
imported  from  that  country  goods  worth  over  $20,- 
000,000. 

THE  WAR  AS  A  DISTURBER  OF  TRAFFIC. 

Though  one  sided,  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  Japan  and  China,  as  will  be  perceived 
from  the  foregoing  statistics,  is  extensive  and  impor- 
tant, and  if  the  war  should  be  prolonged,  this  trade 
will  undoubtedly  be  disturbed,  if  not  completely  cut 
off  at  intervals.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  European  interference  in  case  of  blockade 
of  treaty  ports ;  but  Mr.  Uyeno  is  inclined  to  think 
that  both  Japan  and  China  have  their  own  independ- 
ent rights  and  responsibilities  to  do  what  they  like  in 
times  of  war,  and  it  is  only  right  for  other  powers  to 
observe  strict  neutrality,  and  that  if  outsiders  should 
attempt  to  raise  the  blockade  of  these  ports  it  would 
mean  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  neutrality.  He  is 
of  opinion,  however,  that  for  the  present  at  least 
there  is  little  apprehension  to  be  felt  as  to  the  block- 
ade of  the  treaty  ports  of  either  country,  since  the 
Japanese  government  has  signified  its  intention  of 
not  blockading  certain  ports  in  China  unless  necossity 
arises,  and  China  has  not  the  requisite  naval  strength 
to  send  out  boats  to  blockade  Japanese  ports.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  our  trade  with  Japan  and 
China  may  oe  interfered  with  in  this  way  :  Many 
men  belonging  to  the  industrial  classes  will  no  doubt 
})e  recruited  into  active  "service,  while  others  will  be 
called  away  from  the  cultivating  of  tea  and  silk,  for 
instance,  to  work  on  munitions  and  other  military  and 
naval  stores.  Every  minute  taken  away  from  the 
working  time  of  the  tea  growers  and  the  silk  weavers 
will  have  its  effect  upon  the  production  of  these 
commodities. 

Mr.  Uyeno  contends  in  a  paragraph  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cable  service  between  the  United  States 
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and  tlie  Asiatic  countries.  "  The  present  emergency 
affords  additional  proof  that  a  Pacific  cable  line  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Japan,  via  Honolulu,  would 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  commercial, 
political  and  naval  in  erests  of  the  United  States.  The 
war  telegrams  now  coming  from  various  cities  in 
Japan  and  China  not  only  are  delayed  in  transmis- 
sion, but  the  news  is  far  less  complete  than  should  be 
the  case  during  the  progress  of  a  great  war  in  these 
days  of  electric  cables.  One  cause  of  the  present  un- 
satisfactory news  service  is  due  without  doubt  to  the 
prohibition  by  the  Chinese  government  of  all  private 
messages  over  their  lines  ;  besides,  the  Siberian  land 
lines  are  often  liable  to  interruptions.  But  with  a 
direct  Pacific  cable  we  ought  to  be  in  possession  of 
all  the  news  within  a  few  hours  of  occurrence,  and 
that  in  an  accurate  form.  While  not  an  expert  in 
telegraphic  matters,  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
ever- increasing  commercial  and  political  interests 
in  common  of  the  United  States,  Hawaiian  republic, 
Japan,  China  and  other  Asiatic  countries  would  be 
sufficiently  important  to  support  a  direct  cable  service. 
When  the  present  w^ar  is  over  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  the  East  to  the  United  States  wall  be  vastly 
augmented." 

Sir    Edwin   Arnold's    Brief  for  Japan. 

The  land  of  the  rising  sun  has  few  friends  so  pro- 
noimced  as  the  author  of  "  The  Light  of  Asia."  In 
the  New  Review  he  appears  once  more  as  her  cham- 
pion, and  defends  her  action  in  theCorean  peninsula. 

"  War  has  supervened  at  last,  not  as  a  political 
alterative,  nor  for  the  reason  that  Japan  considered 
her  military  and  naval  forces  complete,  but  because 
the  crisis  had  come  when  Japan  must  act,  or  see 
Corea  abandoned  in  disorder,  first,  to  Chinese  manda- 
rins and  eunuchs,  next,  and  finally,  to  Russian  in- 
trigue, made  all-commanding  by  occult  arrangements 
with  Peking  and  by  the  completion  of  the  trans- 
Siberian  Railway. 

"  Nationally,  then,  because  nothing  can  separate 
those  destinies  of  Corea  and  Japan  w^hicli  geography 
has  indissolubly  united ;  internationally,  because  dip- 
lomatic evidence  is  abundant  to  prove  that  the  rights 
of  Japan  in  Corea  were  at  least  equal  to  those  of 
China  ;  and  morally,  because  Japan  alone  was  earnest 
in  the  desire  to  establish  order  and  good  government 
in  the  i)eninsula,  and  to  preserve,  if  possible,  its  in- 
tegrity— Japan  has  acted  as  England  would  liave 
acted.  On  all  these  three  grounds  the  government 
of  ilic;  Mikado  stands  before  the  world,  la  tete  haute, 
and  within  its  good  rights.  In  the  (existing  confiict, 
indeed,  Japan  truly  represents  civilization,  and  acts 
Btric-tly  ill  its  interest." 

(JIIINICSK  MKNACE  TO   WKSTEItN    I.AROR. 

Sir  lOdwin's  fonOxtdiiig  fancy  finds  \n  th<*  Mongol 
and  tlie  Sluv^iii  China  and  Itussia  -lh«(  "two  stu- 
p<iiidoUH  dangerH  alwuyH  overhanging  the  civilized 
world."  The  UuMsopliobia  is  no  nrw  thing.  Hut 
"  tlioHo  do  well  who  drt^id  (he  Million  and  Hoinhre 
weight  of  China,  C/ontrolled,  hn  it  is,   hy  Ihr  social 


system  springing  from  that  arch-opportunist  Con- 
fucius, the  most  immoral  of  all  moralists.  China, 
to-day,  is  perhaps  only  held  back  from  a  prodigious 
immigration  into  all  the  fields  of  labor  by  one  slight 
doctrinal  bond.  .  .  .  All  this  depends  upon  one  or 
two  passages  in  the  Confucian  Scriptures,  and  these 
might  easily  admit  a  larger  interpretation  than  that 
which  to  day  almost  obliges  the  relatives  of  a  dead 
Chinaman  to  bring  his  remains  back  to  his  native 
soil.  .  .  .  But  when  any  such  general  emigra- 
tion of  Chinamen  occurs  as  that  wiiich  I  am  fore- 
casting, it  wall  be  a  social  and  industrial  deluge. 
The  markets  of  the  world  will  be  literally  swamped 
with  the  most  industrious,  persevering,  fearless  and 
frugal  specimens  of  mankind,  who  will  everywhere 
underbid  labor  and  monopolize  trade. 

"The  ultimate  factors  of  the  great  problem  will 
be  seen  more  clearly  when  Russia  has  completed  her 
railway  to  Vladivostock,  and  w^hen  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  has  been,  as  it  will  be,  by  some  means 
abolished.  Then  the  Pacific  Ocean  must  take  its 
turn  to  become  the  chief  of  all  the  seas  commer- 
cially and  imperially,  and  that  power  will  be  happy 
and  fortunate  wiiich  possesses  the  friendship  of  the 
Empire  of  the  Mikados,  .  .  .  the  England  of  the 
Pacific." 

What  "Nauticus"  Thinks. 

The  distinguished  naval  critic  ' '  Nauticus  "  discusses 
in  tl;^  same  Review  the  relative  naval  strength  of 
the  countries  involved.  The  Corean  fleet  is  practi- 
cally non-existent.  The  armored  ships  of  Cliina 
would  be  a  match  for  those  of  Japan  except  for  the 
lack  of  discipline,  organization  and  trustworthy 
officers.  The  efficiency  of  the  Japanese  navy  is  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  tenns.  The  writer  quotes  the 
prophecy  of  a  German  officer  in  Japan,  •*  that  Japan 
has  as  great  a  future  in  Asia  as  the  English  race  has 
in  America  and  Australia  ;"  and  himself  concludes  as 
to  the  war  now  going  on,  "  that  if  there  be  no  outside 
intervention,  the  navy  of  Japan  can  and  will  presently 
drive  the  navy  of  China  from  the  seas." 

MR.    HENRY   NORMAN'S  VIEW. 

There  are  few  English  journalists  who  wield  amor© 
facile  pen,  or  have  seen  more  of  the  world  both  Eiist 
and  West,  than  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  formerly  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  now  of  the  Daily  Chronicle.  He 
is  a  Jap  through  and  thri>ugh,  as  may  1h»  seen  fri>ni 
the  sentence  with  whicli  he  concludes  his  j>aiKT  in  the 
Contemporary  Review :  "  Japan,  in  spite  of  all  her 
mistakes,  stands  for  light  and  i-ivilization  ;  her  insti- 
tutions are  enlightened  ;  ht»r  laws,  drawn  up  by 
European  jurists,  are  equal  to  the  best  we  know  ;  and 
tlu^v  are  justly  administered  ;  her  ])unishnit»nts  nrt* 
humane  ;  iicr  scientific  and  sociological  itlcals  an»  mir 
own.  China  stands  for  darkness  anil  savagery.  Her 
scienc(Us  hulicrous  superstition.  Ium*  law  is  Iwu'luu*- 
ous,  her  punishments  ar«»  aw  till,  her  politii-s  are  c\U*- 
ruption,  lu«r  idt^uls  are  isitlatiou  and  stagnation.  How 
is  anybody  to  desiic  the  (*\ttMision  *»f  the  sway  i»f  the 
latter  rather  than  that  of  the  former,  \>ithv>ut  iih\»w> 
ing  himself  a  partinan  of  Hava^ery  t" 
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LI  HUNG  CHANG  AT  HOME. 

IN  the  October  Cosmopolitan  Mr.  G.  T.  Ferris 
contributes  the  opening  article,  a  capitally  illus- 
trated one,  on  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  great  Chinese 
Viceroy,  of  whom  there  is  a  sketch  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  Mr.  Ferris 
tells  of  the  warrior-statesman's  habits  and  person- 
ality as  follows  : 

"  Li  Hung  Chang,  Viceroy  of  Pe  che-lee,  the  met- 
ropolitan province  which  includes  Pekin,  senior 
grand  secretary  of  state,  high  imperial  commissioner 
of  foreign  affairs,  senior  tutor  of  the  emperor,  di- 
rector-general of  the  coasl^ defense  of  the  north  and 
the  imperial  navy,  and  northern  superintendent  of 
trade,  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  duties  needs  to  be  an 
intellectual  Briareus.  He  lives  very  modestly  in  Tien- 
tsm,  the  provincial  capital,  located  about  ninety  miles 
from  Pekin,  at  the  junction  of  the  Pei-ho  River  and 
the  Grand  Canal.  His  meagrely  furnished  yanum 
^ives  no  hint  of  the  important  work  done  within  its 
walls.  With  opportunities  to  sweep  millions  into  his 
private  coffers,  the  fashion  d  la  Chinois,  the  Viceroy 
remains  almost  as  poor  as  Cincinnatus.  His  secreta- 
ries and  assistants  enjoy  no  sinecure.  This  old  man 
of  seventy-three  frequently  rises  at  2  a.m.  to  begin 
his  official  labors,  and  the  gong  rattles  furiously  to 
awaken  his  drowsy  staff.  The  working  day  does  not 
end  till  4  p.m.  Nor  does  the  tireless  chief  always 
limit  himself  to  these  hours.  Inspections  of  troops,  of 
arsenals  and  of  shipyards,  and  the  countless  details  of 
administrative  duty  which  cannot  be  penned  within 
the  walls  of  a  bureau,  tax  his  precious  time.  Yet  he 
finds  leisure  to  give  audience  to  distinguished  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  takes  delight  in  ex- 
changing ideas  with  those  who  bring  with  them  a 
fresh  intellectual  breeze. 

HIS  personality. 

"Viceroy  Li  is  a  portly  man  of  six  feet  in  height, 
and  erect  carriage.  His  shaven  head,  with  the  long 
cue,  emphasizes  the  contours  of  a  magnificent  skull. 
His  swarthy,  yellow  skin  smacks  of  the  pure  Chinese 
breed  of  which  he  comes.  His  i)enetrating,  black 
eyes  glow  under  cavernous  arch(js,  yet  their  severity 
is  tempered  with  a  look  of  geniality  and  humor  which 
breaks  over  his  face  like  sunshine.  A  gray,  drooping 
mustache  s(jftens  the  firm  lines  of  his  mouth,  which 
often  relax,  too,  in  a  cordial  laugh.  'Unlike  most 
Chinamen,  he  does  not  always  take  himself  seriously, 
seriouH  as  the  work  of  his  life  is.  A  thin,  gray  im- 
perial gives  a  i)eak  to  liis  solid  chin.  Altogether,  his 
pevHonnc.l  at  once  impresses  the  visitor  as  that  of  a 
great  man.  Althoiigli  Li  is  often  reserved,  caring 
only  to  suck  the  brains  of  his  intei'locutor  dry,  lie  is, 
at  other  tinif;s,  vivacious  even  to  tlie  v(;rge  of  loquac- 
ity, as  full  of  curiosity  as  a  child,  and  loaded  with 
quip  and  ei>igram,  when  the  mood  scizcjs  liim.  All 
foreignei-s  who  have  (tome  in  conta(;t  with  him  ac- 
knowledge the  fascination  of  word  and  maniKjr, which 
he  haH  made  a  power  in  int(!rnatiorial  business. 
'Huaviter  in  modo,  fortit(!r  in  nj.'     That  he  can  be 


unbending  and  implacable,  almost  ruthless  indeed, 
his  career  has  clearly  proved.  That  he  hides  beneath 
the  mask  of  his  frankest  moments  something  in- 
scrutable, his  greatest  admirers  may  suspect.  But 
that  he  is  as  sincere  as  any  Chinese  statesman  bred  in 
the  traditions  of  the  craftiest  of  races  can  possibly  be 
is  scarcely  less  evident,  even  to  his  critics. 

"  Li  has  moulded  himself  largely  to  Western  habits, 
even  to  the  use  of  the  French  cuisine  in  his  own 
household,  and,  on  stated  occasions,  he  gives  splendid 
banquets  in  Gordon  Hall,  Tientsin,  to  native  and 
foreign  notabilities.  At  these  functions  champagne 
and  Burgundy,  truffled  pheasant,  and  pdU  a  la  Peri- 
gord,  revive  all  the  sophistries  of  Paris  or  New 
York." 
An  Interview  with  the  Inquisitive  Viceroy. 
In  the  series  of  articles  which  those  very  enter- 
prising young  bicycle  riders  from  the  West  are  de- 
livering monthly  to  the  Century  under  the  title, 
"  Across  Asia  on  a  Bicycle,"  they  make  a  pleasant 
variation  this  month  in  describing  an  interview  they 
had  with  the  great  Chinese  Prime  Minister  Li  Hung 
Chang.  In  this  colloquy  with  the  ruler  of  so  many 
hundred  millions  of  people,  one  certainly  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  the  diplomacy  which  is  fostered  in  St. 
Louis,  U.  S.  A.  They  say,  after  a  good  account  of 
Li's  audience  chamber  and  person:  "Under  the 
scraggy  mustach  ^  we  could  distinguish  a  rather  be- 
nevolent though  determined  mouth  ;  while  his  small, 
keen  eyes,  which  were  somewhat  sunken,  gave  forth 
a  flash  that  was  perhaps  but  a  flickering  ember  of  the 
fire  they  once  contained.  The  left  eye,  which  was 
partly  closed  by  a  paralytic  stroke  several  years  ago, 
gave  him  a  rather  artful,  waggish  appearance.  The 
whole  physiognomy  was  that  of  a  man  of  strong  intu- 
ition, with  the  ability  to  force  his  point  when  neces- 
sary, and  the  shrewd  common  sense  to  yield  when 
desiring  to  be  politic. 

LI  questions  the  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  BOYS. 

"  'Well,  gentlemen,'  he  said  at  last,  through  Mr. 
Tenney  as  interpreter,  '  you  don't  look  any  the  worse 
for  your  long  journey.' 

"  '  We  are  glad  to  hear  your  excellency  say  so,'  we 
replied  ;  '  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our  appear- 
ance speaks  well  for  the  treatment  we  have  received 
in  China.' 

"We  hope  our  readers  will  consider  the  require- 
ments of  Chinese  etiquette  as  sufficient  excuse  for  our 
failure  to  say  candidly  that,  if  we  looked  healthy,  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  his  countrymen. 

"'Of  all  the  countries  through  which  you  have 
passed,  which  do  you  consider  the  best?'  the  Viceroy 
then  asked. 

"  In  our  answer  to  this  question  the  reader  would 
no  doubt  expect  us  to  follow  etiquette,  and  say  that 
we  thouglit  China  was  the  best ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
Viceroy  himself  had  a  similar  expectation.  But  be- 
tw<!(;n  tcilling  a  positive  lie,  and  not  telling  the  truth, 
tlxTo  is  ixirhaps  sufficient  difference  to  shield  us  from 
the  charge  of  gross  irK^onsistency.  Wo  answered, 
therefore,    that    in    many    resp(»cts    we    considered 
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America  the  greatest  country  we  liad  seen.  We 
ought  of  course  to  have  said  that  no  reasonable  per- 
son in  the  world  would  ever  think  of  putting  any 
other  country  above  the  Celestial  Empire  ;  our  blunt- 
ness  elicited  some  surprise,  for  the  Viceroy  said  : 

"  '  If  then  you  thought  that  America  was  the  best 
why  did  you  come  to  see  other  countries  ? ' 

"  '  Because  until  we  had  seen  other  countries,'  we 
replied,  '  we  did  not  know  that  America  was  the 
best.'  But  this  answer  the  Viceroy  evidently  con- 
sidered a  mere  subterfuge." 

After  whole  columns  of  further  questions  about 
politics  and  bicycles  and  what  not,  the  great  Viceroy 
fired  off  this  parting  salvo  : 

"  'About  how  much  did  the  trip  cost  you?  Do 
you  expect  to  get  back  all  or  more  than  you  spent  ? 
Will  you  write  a  book  ? ' 

"  '  Did  you  find  on  your  route  any  gold  or  silver 
deposits  ? ' 

"  '  Do  you  like  the  Chinese  diet  ;  and  how  much 
did  one  meal  cost  you  ? ' 

"  '  How  old  are  you?  (One  of  the  first  questions  a 
Chinese  host  usually  asks  his  guest.)  Are  you 
married?  What  is  the  trade  or  profession  of  your 
parents?  Are  they  wealthy?  Do  they  own  much 
land?'  (A  Chinaman's  idea  of  wealth  is  limited 
somewhat  by  the  amount  of  land  owned.) 

"'Will  you  telegraph  to  your  parents  from 
Shanghai  your  safe  arrival  there  ? ' 

"  '  Were  you  not  rash  in  attempting  such  a  jour- 
ney ?  Suppose  you  had  been  killed  out  in  the  interior 
of  Asia,  no  one  w^ould  ever  have  heard  of  you 
again.' 

"•Are  you  Democrats  or  Republicans?'  (The 
Viceroy  showed  considerable  knowledge  of  our 
government  and  institutions.) 

"  *  Will  you  run  for  any  political  office  in  America  ? 
Do  you  ever  expect  to  get  into  Congress  ? ' 

"  '  Do  you  have  to  buy  offices  in  America  ? '  was  the 
last  inquiry. 

"There  was  considerable  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
us  both  to  answer  this  question.  Finally  we  were 
obliged  to  admit  that  sometimes  such  was  the  case. 
'  Ah,'  said  the  Viceroy,  '  that  is  a  very  bad  thing  about 
American  politics.'  But  in  this  censure  he  was  even 
more  severe  on  his  own  country  than  America.  Re- 
ferring to  ourselves  in  this  connection,  the  Viceroy 
ventured  to  predict  that  we  might  become  so  well 
known  as  the  result  of  our  journey  that  we  could  get 
into  office  without  paying  for  it.  *  You  are  both 
young,'  he  added,  *  and  can  lu^pe  for  anything.' 

"  During  the  conversation  the  Viceroy  frequently 
HinihMl,  and  Rometimea  came  so  near  overstepping  the 
boniids  of  ( 'liiiK'He  X)ropriety  as  to  clinckh*.  At  first  his 
Hfception  was  more  formal,  but  liis  iiit«'reHt  soon  1«hI 
liim  to  diHX)enHe  with  all  formality,  and  before  the 
(^lose  of  the  intervi(»w  the  ([U<\stions  vv<u'<»  rapidly 
aHked  and  <]iHcnHH('d.  We  liavo  had  soiiu)  (^\p«M•i*^M('o 
with  examining  attorneyH,  and  an  extended  ac(jiiaint- 
ari(M)  with  thn  AiiKTican  n-porter;  but  we  am  coii- 
vim(-<mI  tli)it  for  gnnuiiio  iii<iuiHitiveneHH  Li  lluiig 
Ciiung  HtatidM  poerloMM." 


JUDGE  COOLEY  ON  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF     ' 

STRIKES. 

''T^HE  Forum  for  September  publishes  as  its  open- 
A  ing  article  the  annual  address  before  the 
American  Bar  Association  by  the  president,  Hon. 
Thos.  M.  Cooley.  In  his  address  Judge  Cooley  re- 
views the  civil  disorders  of  the  last  year  in  this 
country  with  reference  to  the  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  them,  and  particularly  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  compulsory  arbitration  may 
be  employed  as  an  effectual  remedy  in  labor  contro- 
versies. 

Judge  Cooley's  conclusions  are  not  favorable  to 
compulsory  arbitration.  He  is  absolutely  convinced 
that  the  sympathetic  strike  can  never  be  settled  by 
this  well  recommended  method,  for  the  reason  that 
the  parties  to  end  a  strike  are  not  the  parties  to  the 
controversy  that  needs  to  be  settled ;  and  he  finds 
but  little  to  say  in  support  of  the  practicability  of 
compulsory  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  difficul- 
ties between  the  original  parties  to  the  strike. 

CONTRACTS  AND  LEGISLATION. 

Considering  that  the  personal  liberty  of  both  the 
employer  and  the  employed  has  necessarily  to  be  re- 
spected, and  that  every  man  must  be  left  to  deter- 
mine for  himself  whether  he  will  observe  and  per- 
form such  moral  or  sentimental  obligations,  or 
recognize  such  claims  as  the  State  has  never  deemed 
it  wise  to  convert  into  legal  duties  or  legal  rights,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  boards  of  arbitration 
with  their  orders,  and  also  courts  with  their  injunc- 
tions, can  no  more  hold  men  to  involuntary  servitude 
even  for  a  single  hour  than  can  overseers  with  the 
whip.  His  remedy  for  labor  disputes,  or  rather  anti- 
dote for  their  prevention,  is  in  making  the  inherent 
difficulties  between  the  laborer  and  manufacturer  so 
plain  that  the  destructive  conflicts  will  become  inex- 
cusable and  uncommon.  A  true  labor  leader,  he 
says,  will  make  clear  to  what  extent  the  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employed  can  be  regulated  by 
law ;  he  will  point  out  that  by  contract  when  the 
service  begins,  the  peaceful  remedies  provided  by  law 
can  be  greately  extended  ;  that  the  sudden  termina- 
tion or  damaging  excl)ange  of  the  relation  by  either 
I)arty  can  be  provided  against,  and  that  any  other 
stipulation,  imporiant  for  the  security  of  rights  or  to 
guard  against  the  conseipiences  of  misfortune,  may 
be  made  i)art  of  the  terms  of  employment. 

'*  Tlie  usefulness  of  such  contracts,"  Judge  Cooley 
goes  on  to  say,  "may  be  made  so  plain  that  they  will 
from  year  to  year  become  more  ci>mnu>n  ;  ami  tlu» 
legislation  in  furtherance  of  pt»aceable  settlements, 
though  it  must  fall  fur  short  of  adetiuat»'ly  prv>vului>: 
for  all  «lisputt\s  likt»ly  to  arise  bt^twetMi  t^mployei-s  and 
tlioir  uwn,  will  n»>vt»rtlu»less  so  t"i>rcibly  exprt»sii  the 
pultlii-  sentiment  against  existing  nn^lluuls  that  \vt» 
nniy  reasonably  exptn^t  that  such  methinls  will  m  A 
little  tinu<  becon»»»  far  leMs  i'ounn«>n  than  now,  \(  thoy 
do  not  altogether  cea.Me  t»»  be  it»siMted  to.  'V\u*  U*tfiU 
dinieuUieH  in  the  way  of  a  ei»u»pU't«»  rvnunly    will    it^ 
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main,  and  will  be  serious  at  almost  every  point ;  but 
the  very  knowledge  of  their  existence  will  emphasize 
the  need  of  precautions  to  prevent  a  resort  to  violent 
measures  when  arbitration  is  inadequate,  and  to  give 
additional  force  to  the  public  opinion  which  will  look 
with  emphatic  disfavor  upon  an)''  refusal  of  arbitra- 
tion when  that  seems  a  suitable  and  sufficient  remedy 
for  alleged  wrongs.  The  employer  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  continue  his  business  when  it  has  become 
unprofitable  ;  that  is  plain  ;  but  if  the  contract  of  serv- 
ice is  for  a  definite  time,  he  must  expect  to  respond 
in  damages  if  he  terminates  it  before  the  time  has  ex- 
pired, whatever  may  be  his  excuse.  If  the  laborer 
leaves  the  service  before  the  time  of  hiring  is  com- 
pleted, he,  too,  may  be  liable  in  damages,  and  the 
employer  must  rely  upon  this  for  redress,  and  will  be 
supposed  to  take  into  account  the  possibility  that  the 
laborer  may  prove  irresponsible  as  one  of  the  incidents 
necessarily  affecting  the  pecuniary  results  of  his  busi- 
ness." 


TWO  REMEDIES  FOR   RAILWAY  WARS. 

IN  the  October  Atlantic  Monthly  there  is  a  clear 
headed  and  well  put  article  on  "  The  Railway 
War,"  by  Henry  J.  Fletcher.  While  not  posing  at 
all  as  a  sensational  alarmist,  Mr.  Fletcher  describes 
the  passing  away  of  the  great  Pullman  strike  with  a 
distinct  note  of  warning.  Though  the  railways,  backed 
by  the  courts,  the  United  States  Army,  and  public 
sentiment,  have  come  out  of  this  recent  struggle  over- 
whelmingly triumphant,  the  end  is  clearly  not  yet. 
"It  is  only  a  question  of  time,"  says  Mr.  Fletcher, 
' '  when  another  outbreak  will  occur  on  a  larger  scale, 
under  more  perfect  organization,  and  with  a  more 
sullen  and  determined  spirit.  And  it  will  be  accom- 
panied with  violent  bloodshed  and  fire.  A  peaceable 
strike  on  a  railway  is  a  thing  of  fancy.  A  strike  is 
nothing  but  war,  its  object  and  intent  is  to  stop 
travel,  to  cripple  the  railroad  in  the  performance  of 
its  functions,  and  damage  the  corporation  as  much  as 
possible." 

The  heart  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  existence  of 
two  sets  of  rights.  "  The  ownership  of  property  car- 
ries with  it  the  right  to  control  it,  limited,  of  course, 
in  certain  important  respects,  and  the  beneficial  en- 
joyment implies  the  right  to  call  for  the  whole  power 
of  the  government,  if  needed,  for  its  protection.  It 
is  the  xjlain  duty  of  the  government,  under  existing 
laws,  to  guarantee  the  private  owners  of  the  public 
highways  in  the  unobstructed  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions, and  to  \)\xt  down  by  force  every  unlawful 
combination  designed  to  cripple  or  suspend  them. 
The  government  is  therefore  committed  to  the  rail- 
roads. 

"  On  the  other  hand  there  are  rights  of  persons  as 
well  as  rights  of  property.  More  sacred  than  all 
other  human  law  is  a  man's  right  to  mind  his  own 
affairs  in  labor.  The  right  of  inen  working  for  i)ri- 
vate  emx>loyerH  to  quit  either  singly  or  in  combina- 
tions cannot  }>e  denied,  no  matter  what  the  letter  of 
the  law  may  be." 


WHAT  AVAILABLE  RESOURCE  IS  AT  HAND? 

Mr.  Fletcher  scouts  the  idea  that  the  panacea  for 
the  trouble  is  arbitration.  To  be  effective,  a  board 
of  arbitrators  must  be  clothed  with  power,  and  then 
it  will  constitute  virtually  a  court.  He  suggests  two 
remedies. 

"Any  adjustment  which  projjoses  to  deny  the  men 
the  remedy  of  a  strike  must  provide  substantial 
guarantees  for  a  prompt  and  just  settlement  of 
controversies  about  wages.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
reconstruct  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
making  it  a  court  with  ample  powers  instead  of  a 
mere  administrative  tribunal,  whose  findings  have 
none  of  the  authority  of  a  judgment ;  and  to  amend 
the  law  so  as  broadly  to  cover  the  relations  between 
the  railways  and  their  employees,  and  providing  that 
any  railroad  refusing  to  conform  to  the  law  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers?  Nearly  one 
fourth  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  country  is  at 
present  administered  by  the  courts  through  receivers, 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  the  general  satisfaction 
of  all  parties.  The  remedy  proposed  is,  therefore, 
but  an  extension  of  existing  machinery.  If  the  power 
of  the  government  could  be  invoked  to  compel  fair 
treatment  of  employes,  there  would  be  no  excuse  for 
striking,  and  no  injustice  in  executing  existing  laws 
which  pronounce  a  strike  a  criminal  conspiracy. 

WHY  NOT  TEST  GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP: 

"  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  most  other  coun- 
tries the  railroads  are  either  owned  and  operated  by 
the  government,  or  constructed  under  laws  providing 
for  ultimate  government  assumption,  our  own  people 
are  as  yet  far  from  ready  to  f^ce  the  tremendous 
risks  involved  in  such  a  system  here.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  reason  why  the  experiment  should  not  be 
tried  on  a  scale  large  enough  adequately  to  test  it, 
and  yet  not  too  great  to  be  easily  relinquished  in  case 
of  failure.  One  would  hardly  dare  propose  any 
scheme  as  offering  a  certain  and  infallible  cure  for 
evils  so  deep  seated.  This  country  is  broad  enough 
for  the  intelligent  application  of  more  than  one 
remedy.  Just  at  the  present  moment,  the  affairs  of 
the  Pacific  railways  are  in  such  a  condition  that  if 
the  government  were  a  private  creditor,  it  would 
foreclose  its  mortgage,  acting  in  accordance  with 
ordinary  business  principles.  There  is  really  no 
prospect  that  the  present  companies  can  ever  pay  the 
interest  on  their  indebtedness,  to  say  nothing  of 
principal.  The  bill  now  before  Congress  proposes  to 
extend  the  debt  for  another  fifty  years,  and  a  grand 
opportimity  will  thus  be  let  slip  for  trying,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  an  experiment  whose 
possibilities  no  man  can  measure.  It  is  not  altogether 
improbable  that  the  mere  fact  of  such  a  trial,  under- 
taken in  good  faith  and  with  a  real  desire  to  see  it 
succeed,  might  postpone  for  years  the  recurrence  of 
such  convulsions  as  those  which  have  just  now 
seemed  to  threaten  the  peace,  and  even  tlie  perpetuity 
of  our  institutions."  \ 
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THE  CRISIS  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY. 
<^  n^RUTHFULNESS  is  what  nations,  like  indi- 

X  viduals,  need  above  all  things.  A  nation 
that  is  truthful  toward  itself  cap  weather  any  ^  storm, 
outlive  and  overcome  any  crisis.  Are  we  possessed  of 
tliis  quality  to  the  degree  required  to  secure  our 
future?"  These  are  the  opening  sentences  of  an 
article  by  Professor  H.  Von  Hoist,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  in  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 
With  the  din  of  the  recent  strike  still  ringing  in  his 
ears,  the  good  Herr  Professor  proceeds  to  tell  us  the 
truth  about  ourselves,  and  somewhat  after  the  man- 
lier of  the  alarmist.  He  proclaims  that  we  are  fast 
drifting  into  a  more  apalling  crisis  even  than  the  Civil 
War.  That  was  only  a  political  conflict.  But  at 
present  nothing  less  than  the  preservation  of  society 
is  at  issue.  He  is  fully  aware  that  "  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand  "  will  not  only  deem 
this  assertion  extravagant,  but  dismiss  it  at  once  as  a 
self-evident  absurdity.  Nevertheless  he  declares  it  to 
be  as  demonstrable  a  fact  as  any  proposition  of  Euclid. 
This  is  his  argument  by  way  of  demonstration  :  ''If 
the  \atal  principle  is  extinguished,  death  ensues.  Will 
this  assertion  be  controverted?  The  extinction  of  the 
vital  principle  of  society,  however,  is  the  task  organ- 
ized labor  is  systematically  working  at,  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  are  more  or  less  winking  at  it 
from  lack  of  discernment,  from  fuddled  sentimental- 
ism,  from  self-absorbed  indolence,  or  from  moral 
iiervelessness.  Whoever  says  society,  says  law. 
Without  law  the  mass  of  human  beings  inhabiting  a 
certain  area  is  as  destitute  of  the  character  of  society 
as  a  pack  of  wolves  roaming  over  the  prairies.  The 
more  society  develops  with  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  more  does  law  of  necessity  become  its  vital 
principle ;  though  at  the  same  time  the  domain  of 
positive  law  will  be  and  ought  to  be  restricted  to  the 
extent  warranted  by  the  willingness  and  capability  of 
public  intelligence  and  conscience  voluntarily  to  sup- 
plement the  positive  law  by  the  first  and  foremost 
tenet  of  true  liberty  :  that  the  freeman  is  bound  by 
implicit  moral  obligation,  also  in  the  absence  of  legal 
restraint,  not  to  trespass  in  the  assertion  of  his  rights 
upon  the  equal  rights  of  others.  The  highest  type  of 
commonwealth  conceivable  to  the  human  mind  is  that 
in  which  the  rule  of  men  is  wholly  Huj)planted  by 
the  government  of  law  in  the  sense  ;  1,  That  no  au- 
thority is  i)ossessed  by  the  rulers  except  as  organs  of 
the  law  ;  2,  that  all  the  members  of  the  common- 
wealth are  equally  and  absolutely  subject  to  the  law. 

DANGER  IN  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

*'  For  more  than  a  century  it  has  b(!en  the  proudest 
boast  of  the  Americans  that  tlio  United  Statt\s  is  a 
coiiimonweialth  of  this  tyi)e.  Tliis  is  fast  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  will  soon  bo  entirely  ho,  unless 
tli(5  |M<;)pl(5  linully  awake  to  tlie  fa(;t  that  organized 
liiboriH  (hudaring  a  war  to  the  knife  upon  the  (uuitral 
principle  of  the  government  of  law.  Kvvv  bolder 
«lons  it  unfurl  Mici  hannrr  of  Anarchy,  and  the  worst 
l<ind  of  Anarchy — Mociiilistic  Anarchy,  untlor  tlio  guiso 
*-»!   u  govcrnirjcnt  of  law  and  undnr  tho  protiu-tion  of 


the  law.  It  does  so  in  perfect  good  faith — though 
some  of  the  leaders  may  be  and  probably  are  con- 
scious self-seeking  demagogues  of  the  lowest  order — 
and  just  that  constitutes  the  appalling  danger.  With 
unfeigned  moral  indignation  it  laughs  to  scorn,  as  a 
vile  and  nonsensical  calumny,  the  accusation  that  it 
is  striving  to  blast  the  very  bedrock  on  which  the 
social  structure  rests,  and  the  unfeigned  indignation 
incites  it  to  redouble  the  efforts  of  its  suicidal  mad- 
ness, to  dig  the  mines  deeper  and  charge  them  heavier. 
The  people,  however,  look  coolly  on,  or  even  cry  en- 
couragingly, '  go  it,  go  it ! '  until  they  are  startled 
and  scared  by  the  explosion  of  some  powder  outside 
the  mines.  Then  they  pull  themselves  together,  beat 
off  the  miscreants  who  have  mischievously  trifled  with 
the  dangerous  stuff,  and  sing  aloud  Hosannah  to  the 
glory  of  their  sterling  virtue  and  indomitable  courage 
and  energy." 

NO  PLACE  FOR  SENTIMENT. 

Then  Professor  Von  Hoist  further  proceeds  to  em- 
phasize his  assertion  by  holding  up  as  a  concrete 
example  of  the  instability  of  oar  social  organization 
the  recent  onset  of  organized  labor,  and  after  a  dozen 
pages  or  so,  concludes  that  if  his  reasoning  be  true, 
and  he  thinks  it  is,  our  disease  is  manifestly  incura- 
ble. "  So  it  most  surely  is.  The  circle  will  be  squared 
sooner  than  the  social  problem  will  be  solved,  for  it 
is  co-existent  and-co-extensive  with  society.  Only  its 
forms  qhange  ;  to  search  for  its  solution  is  to  search 
for  the  philosopher's  stone  :  searching  for  the  philos- 
opher's stone,  however,  while  leading  to  much  useful 
knowledge,  has  also  wrought  a  gi*eat  deal  of  harm. 
We  cannot  reach  the  goal.  Our  task  is  to  pi-ess  on 
toward  it.  In  regard  to  the  question  in  hand  our  ad- 
vance must  proceed  by  systematically  directing  our 
efforts  toward  changing  the  form  of  the  social  prob- 
lem in  such  a  way  that  it  presents  a  more  refined  and 
higher  evolutionary  phase  than  before.  This  we  can- 
not accomplish  by  iiierely  working  directly  at  it.  We 
maist,  besides,  at  the  same  time,  contend  as  systemat- 
ically and  with  ecpial  energy  against  all  the  remoter 
and  indirect  causes  of  the  evil.  This  complicates  the 
task  and  renders  it  more  difficult  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  just  this  that  can  and,  I  honestly  trust, 
will  and  does,  secure  our  salvation.  Whoever  works 
with  good  discernment  and  earnest  devotion  toward 
our  betterment — collectively  or  individually — in  any 
one  respect,  is  also  an  effective  worker  uiK)n  tlie  social 
problem,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work 
count  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  But  let  them  U*- 
waro  lest  they  undo  directly  with  tlu»ir  It^ft  hand 
what  they  do  indirtrtly  with  their  right.  Whatever 
tlu»  field  on  which  they  work  as  rt^formers,  they  must 
know  that  tlu^jnu'eipiisite  of  t»very  gtMiuine  reforn*  18 
to  thoroughly  know  tlu*  nature  ot  the  evil  to  U»  cvui- 
tond«Ml  agaiiiHt.  Therefore  let  them  hold  up  tht» 
hands  of  those  who  dare  prolH>  to  th»*  U>ttoui  th«»  iltvp 
wound  from  which  h\\c\\  an  awful  quantity  o(  putrid 
niattt^r  has  tl)wn  in  .Iidv,  ISI>I,  but  let  th«»m  U«wart» 
(<f  the  vant  crow«l  of  th»wi»  lovable  hut  dauKt^nuiit 
proplr  whi>,  art  to  this  «iueHtion,  are  j k ««.«*« <->s,«, I  ,.r  i  !,«ii 
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of  vague  and  lazy  sentiment  to  every  ounce  of  clear 
thinking,  and  let  them  frown  down  those  who  think 
they  serve  the  country  best  by  covering  up  the  wound 
with  a  neat  scented  cloth." 


CAPITALISTIC  MONOPOLIES. 

PROFESSOR  JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS,  of  Cornell 
University,  who  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  coolest  and  most  scientific  writers  of  the  Amer- 
ican school  of  economists,  discusses  in  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly  the  subject,  "  Capitalistic  Monop- 
olies." Professor  Jenks  neither  favors  nor  attacks 
monopolies,  but  sets  forth  plainly  and  without  preju- 
dice the  facts  regarding  these  creatures  of  our  social 
organization,  with  a  view  of  discovering  a  way  by 
which  certain  acknowledged  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  industrial  combination  might  be  pre- 
served to  the  community,  and  the  disadvantages  of 
monopoly  guarded  against.  By  "  capitalistic  monop- 
olies "  he  means  that  class  of  industries,  such  as  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company,  which  are  given  decided  advantages 
over  competitors  through  the  great  capital  employed. 
So  far  as  effect  is  concerned,  he  declares  that  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  there  is  no  boundary  line  between 
this  class  and  so-called  natural  monopolies,  as  the 
railroads,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone  and  gas  and 
electric  lighting  plants,  considering,  as  he  does,  that 
the  essential  characteristic  of  monopoly  is  not  that  it 
shall  be  backed  by  a  law,  as  in  the  case  of  patents,  nor 
that  it  shall  have  no  competitors  of  exactly  the  same 
kind,  as  usually  in  the  case  of  street  railroads,  but 
that  it  shall  so  control  the  business,  whatever  it  may 
be,  as  practically  to  regulate  competition  and  to  fix 
the  prices  of  its  products,  on  the  whole,  with  little 
reference  to  competitors  or  to  the  cost  of  production, 
but  mainly  with  reference  to  securing  the  greatest  net 
returns. 

Having  thus  defined  the  scope  of  his  subject.  Pro- 
fessor Jenks  then  furnishes  argument  and  fact  to 
show  that  monopolies  are  far  from  being  the  enemies 
to  industrial  prosperity  they  are  generally  supposed 
to  be.  "  It  is  time,"  he  says,  "  that  the  public  with 
the  economist  give  up  the  idea  that  free,  unlimited 
competition  is  the  only  normal  condition  of  business, 
so  far  as  fixing  prices  is  concerned,  and  that  they  rec- 
ognize the  principle  of  combination  and  monopoly  as 
equally  normal  in  some  places."        • 

WASTE    IN   COMPETITION. 

While  Professor  Jenks  does  not  deny  that  so  far 
competitive  prices  have  been  on  the  whole  lower 
than  monopoly  prices,  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  a 
monopoly  saves  much  of  the  waste  that  of  necessity 
takes  place  under  free  competition.  "  The  wasteful- 
ness of  competition  has  often  been  shown,  but  it  is 
not  generally  appreciated.  The  cost  of  competitive 
iulvertising,  traveling  Halesm(;n,  etc.,  is  enormous. 
Not  long  ago  four  or  five  leading  tobacf;o  manufact- 
urers, who  have  since  formed  a  combination,  found,  I 
have  been  told,  that  they  w(;re  expending  annually 
wnnc,  |3,()(K),000  in  bidding  against  one  anotlier,  two- 


thirds  of  which  at  least  could  be  saved  if  they  were 
to  combine  and  divide  the  sales  in  a  fair  x)roportion. 
.  .  .  Now  all  this  advertising  does  not  increase  to 
any  material  extent  the  total  amount  of  products 
used.  It  takes  business  from  one  firm  to  give  it  to 
another  ;  but  it  keeps  up  the  prices  of  goods  to  con- 
sumers. The  same  remark,  of  course,  holds  good 
with  reference  to  the  cost  of  commercial  travelers, 
and  sometimes  as  to  show  windows  and  such  means 
of  selling  goods. 

THEIR    ADVANTAGES. 

"  Besides  this  enormously  expensive  system  of  ad- 
vertising and  of  selling,  there  are  many  other  losses 
in  competition.  "Were  all  the  leading  manufacturers 
in  almost  any  line  united,  the  advantages  that  one 
has  from  excellent  patents,  or  improved  processes  of 
production,  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  all.  The 
cost  of  superintendence  would  be  much  reduced,  and 
that  of  special  expert  knowledge  could  be  diminished 
by  from  50  to  90  per  cent.  The  goods  could  be  sent 
to  customers  from  the  nearest  establishment,  and 
thus  a  great  cost  of  transportation  could  be  saved.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  capital  employed  in  both 
plants  and  running  expenses  could  be  spared  to  other 
enterprises,  as  well  as  a  goodly  percentage  of  the 
labor.  When  the  Whisky  Trust  was  organized,  out 
of  eighty  distilleries  that  came  into  the  organization 
only  twelve  were  left  running  ;  yet  these  twelve  dur- 
ing the  first  year  had  an  output  as  great  as  the  whole 
number  the  year  before.  Put  the  soap  business  or 
the  spice  business  of  the  United  States  into  the  hands 
of  one  organization,  whose  business  it  should  be  to 
serve  customers  rather  than  to  attract  them  from 
others,  and  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  we 
could  all  use  just  as  many  of  these  articles  as  we  now 
do,  and  take  our  choice  of  the  brands  at  one-half  the 
present  prices,  and  still  leave  to  the  manufacturer  a 
profit  as  large  as  he  now  gets.  In  other  lines  the  sav- 
ing would  not  be  so  much,  but  in  all  lines  it  would  be 
great. 

"  Doubtless  if  such  a  change  should  be  made  some 
laborers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  but 
those  remaining  might  well  receive  higher  wages, 
and  the  former  could  in  time  get  profitable  work 
elsewhere.  Of  course,  the  politicians  will  ask  :  But 
if  all  industries  were  thus  monopolized,  and  men 
were  everywhere  thrown  out  of  employment,  where 
could  they  find  work  ?  And  one  is  compelled  to  an- 
swer :  I  don't  know.  One  knows  simply  that  if 
prices  drop  materially,  many  products  will  be  used 
in  much  greater  quantities  than  at  present,  while 
many  new  comforts  and  luxuries  will  be  found  whose 
manufacture  will  call  for  capital  and  labor.  If  the 
product  is  cheaper,  we  shall  have  a  wider  market, 
and  that  without  lowering  wages.  If  it  is  asked  : 
What  now  industries  will  start?  the  reply  must  be 
again  :  I  don't  know.  But  everybody  knows  that 
his  desires  for  comfort  and  luxuries  have  always  run 
far  beyond  his  means  of  gratifying  them,  because  the 
cost  was  so  great.  I  believe  that  it  is  so  with  us  all. 
Our  demand  will  come  at  once  for  other  things,  if,  by 
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lower  prices,  some  of  our  money  now  used  in  purchas- 
ing necessaries  is  set  free.  The  importance  of  the 
workingmen,  or  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment, 
or  the  hardship  of  being  out  of  work,  is  not  under- 
estimated. But  the  progress  of  civilization  must 
come  through  improvements  in  methods  of  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  through  a  better  distribution  and  a 
wiser  consumption,  using  those  words  in  their  older 
common  sense;  and  we  must  not  neglect  any  of  these 
sources  of  saving. 

MONOPOLY  DOES  NOT  INSURE  LOW  PRICES. 

"The  fact  that  a  monopoly  saves  much  of  the 
waste  that  of  necessity  takes  place  under  free  compe- 
tition, shows  what  the  real  function  of  monopoly 
may  be,  either  in  the  hands  of  the  state  or  under  the 
control  of  the  state,  or  under  any  system  so  managed 
that  its  saving  goes  in  the  main  to  society  instead  of 
to  the  few  monopolists.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  not  be  thought,  because  competition  is  waste- 
ful and  monopolies  make  lower  prices  that  they 
generally  do  so.  The  solicitor  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  shown  a  good  many  times  in  print  that 
the  price  of  oil  is  much  less  now  than  it  was  before 
that  company  became  so  powerful.  He  has  also 
shown  that  the  difference  between  the  price  of  crude 
and  that  of  refined  oil  is  much  less  than  it  used  to 
be  ;  and  then  he  argues  that  the  monopoly — which  he 
says  is  no  monopoly — has  been  a  positive  benefit  to 
consumers.  The  argument  is  certainly  very  plau- 
sible. Still,  the  facts  that  he  gives  are  not  enough  to 
uphold  his  argument  fully.  It  is  the  natural  tend- 
ency for  the  cost  of  production  in  all  industries  to 
lessen  with  the  progress  of  invention ;  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  industries  that  are  entirely 
new,  as  was  that  of  refining  petroleum  only  a  few 
years  ago.  It  may  be  seen  from  the  price-lists  that 
the  rate  of  decline  has  been  very  much  less  since  the 
formation  of  the  powerful  central  organization  than 
it  was  before.  Indeed,  there  has  been  no  regular  de- 
cline that  is  really  noticeable  for  the  last  twelve 
years." 

HOW  TO  REGULATE  MONOPOLIES. 

Believing  the  socialistic  plan  of  public  ownership 
and  management  inexpedient.  Professor  Jenks  sug- 
gests the  following  principles  touching  the  positive 
action  of  the  state  in  respect  to  capitalistic  monopo- 
lies : 

"1.  The  state  should  recognize  the  right  of  com- 
bination to  an  unlimited  extent,  under  the  form  of 
cori)oration  or  trust,  or  otherwise.  The  form  that 
will  secure  the  most  liarnionious  working,  and  hence, 
speaking  generally,  the  cheapest  cost  of  production, 
will  bo  most  in  the  interest  of  society. 

"  2.  Tho  public  must,  in  the  inttjrest  of  both  con- 
Humers  and  investors,  know  the  nature  and  general 
l)U.sin(rsH  corMlitiori  of  monopoliHtic.  organizaliouH. 
Judging  Irom  tlin  (^xporitMiro  with  railroiuls,  hunks 
and  inHurance  (lotiipanios,  tli(»  Ixist,  way  to  aiuMim- 
plisli  this  inHult  is  tlirotigh  an  iiiH|MM't<)r  or  a  coinniiH- 
sion,  with  i>ownr  to  gnt  Hvvorn  ml immh,  to  ius[i(H^t  uc- 
countH,  to  (liroct  ilio  niitiirnof  tiio  n^portH,  etc.    Such 


investigation  should  be  made  when  the  inspector 
wishes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  national  banks,  should 
be  made  at  frequent  intervals,  and  should  be  definite 
as  regards  real  value  of  plant,  extent  of  business  and 
other  matters  of  importance. 

"  This  could  probably  be  done  in  most  states  under 
the  present  constitutions.  A  great  difficulty,  at  first, 
would  be  the  determination  of  the  industries  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  ;  for  the  class  could  not  be 
fixed  definitely,  as  in  the  case  of  railroads  or  savings 
banks.  Some  cases  would  be  clear  at  once,  but  pre- 
sumably much  w^ould  have  to  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  commission,  with  perhaps  the  limitation 
at  first  that  only  those  organizations  be  investigated 
that  should  attempt  to  control  the  necessaries  of  life. 

"  3.  Ultimately  certain  restrictive  legislation  in  the 
way  of  price  regulation  will  probably  be  needed.  Ex- 
perience will  gradually  show  what  is  best,  but  its 
probable  direction  may  perhaps  be  suggested  : 

"a.  As  railroads  have  been  forbidden  to  make  dis- 
crimination in  rates  between  individual  shippers,  so 
a  great  monopolistic  organization  may  be  forbidden 
to  make  discriminations  in  prices  between  individual 
customers  who  are  under  similar  conditions.  This 
would  hinder  the  special  cutting  of  prices  to  force  a 
single  competitor  out  of  business,  as  well  as  the  build- 
ing up  of  special  dealers  at  the  expense  of  others.  The 
rivals  that  could  not  endure  a  general  lowering  of 
prices  would  be  forced  out  of  business  or  into  the 
combination, — and  this  to  the  advantage  of  society, — 
while  individuals  would  be  protected  against  special 
attacks  carried  on  against  them  alone  with  funds 
raised  from  high  prices  elsewhere.  A  survival  of  the 
fittest  would  be  thus  promoted. 

"6.  It  may  be  that  in  course  of  time  something 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  fixing  maximum  prices, 
either  absolutely,  as  with  railroads,  or  proportionately 
to  the  rate  of  profit,  as  has  been  the  case  with  street 
railroads  ;  but  such  methods  are  at  present  pro))al)ly 
quite  impracticable.  We  may,  however,  now  do 
much  to  prevent  unreasonable  prices.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  perhaps  indicated  the 
way. 

"Objection  may  well  be  made  that  such  proposed 
remedies  savor  strongly  of  paternalism,  socialism  and 
the  like.  It  may  be.  But  let  us  at  least  recognize 
modern  conditions  and  deal  with  facts.  ...  1 
expect  to  live  to  •ee  the  day  when  the  politictd  econo- 
mists, to  be  as  near  the  normal  ct)nditions  of  stK-iety 
as  they  can  be  in  their  assumptions  for  deduct i\e 
reasoning  on  (questions  of  the  production  tuid  ilis- 
tribution  of  wealth,  must  consider  that  a  very  largiv 
proportion  of  the  productive  business  of  soi'iety  is  on 
u  monopoly  basis. 

"  lliesei  great  combinations  of  capital  are  here: 
they  are  a  nornuil  form  of  business  enterprise  of  the 
day.  Tht»y  havt^  grt»at  ailvautages  that  ciui  etl'ev  t 
great  beiu^tits  t\>r  society.  SiK'iety.  thert»fi>rt\  oui;lit 
not  to  destroy  them.  But  as  they  have  alMO  K»*^'*»t 
powt»r  fi>r  »>vil  llmt  tlireatens  Mm-iety,  we  should  ' 
wisiMMiougli  and  mutilv  etiougli  to  v'i>utr\U  thoAU.  .nt  i 
wo  Hhoulil  act  (piickly  ' 
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THE  ANARCHIST  UTOPIA. 

A  TRANSLATION  in  the  Chautauquan  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Italian  Nuova  Antologia,  by  G. 
Boglietti,  sets  forth  an  accurate  description  of  the 
aims  and  principles  of  modern  European  Anarchists  : 
'*  The  word  Anarchy  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  Greek 
term  which  means  the  lack  of  a  well-ordered  govern- 
ment. In  Greece  it  was  used  to  indicate  an  abnor- 
mal and  transitory  phase  of  the  state  and  its  func- 
tions. But  nowadays  the  lack  of  a  government  is 
not,  for  the  new  sectaries,  a  merely  transitory 
phenomenon.  It  is  rather  the  essence  of  a  political 
system  and  is  regarded  as  a  new  kind  of  permanent 
existence  for  the  social  life.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
Anarchy  thus  understood  is  a  novelty  of  the  last 
years  of  this  century. 

"  Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  I  have  been 
enabled  to  get  possession  of  a  large  amount  of 
Anarchistic  literature,  not  only  the  publications  in 
book  form  of  its  advocates,  but  also  many  of  its 
leading  newspapers.  But  I  must  not  be  understood 
as  asserting  that  you  can  find  no  better  employment 
for  your  time  than  in  making  the  acquaintance  of 
this  same  journalistic  output  of  the  party.  If  you 
except  some  articles  of  the  chiefs  of  the  movement, 
like  Kropotkine,  Henry  Seymour,  and  others,  who 
show  study,  training,  and  a  critical  mind,  the  rest  of 
the  literature  is  very  poor  stuff.  All  its  contents 
could  be  reduced  to  a  few  leading  propositions,  which 
the  Anarchists  claim  to  be  of  an  indisputable  truth 
and  clearness,  and  on  which  their  entire  criticism  of 
society  is  founded. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MODERN  ANARCHISM. 

"  These  propositions  are  as  follows  :  1,  The  prole- 
tariat is  the  only  producer  of  riches  ;  2,  the  work  of 
the  proletariat  is  exploited  by  the  capitalist  in  partic- 
ular, and  by  the  well-to-do  classes  in  general ;  3,  po- 
litical authority,  the  State,  is  ever  vigilant  with  its 
innumerable  agents  in  upholding  the  tyranny  of  the 
capitalists  and  commercial  class  ;  4,  there  is  a  nat- 
ural equality  of  man,  a  natural  goodness  and  har- 
mony of  human  relations  when  left  to  the  operation 
of  free,  natural  impulses;  5,  all  social  evils  arise 
from  the  strife  of  nature  with  that  artificial  creation 
of  man,  which  is  the  state  ;  should  this  conflict  cease 
the  ills  which  come  from  it  would  naturally  disap- 
pear. ^ 

*'  In  general  then  this  Anarchistic  doctrine  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  one  critical  and  in  substance  noth- 
ing but  the  systematic  slandering  of  all  existing  insti- 
tutions— which  the  initiates  of  the  sect  say  are  conse- 
crated to  the  vengeance  of  th(;  imminent,  inc^vitable 
revolution— and  tlie  other  constructive,  composed  of 
idyllic  phantasies,  representing,  often  in  a  poetic  form, 
the  beatitude  of  humanity  when  once  giv(!n  over  to 
the  rule  of  Anarchy.  In  a  speech  delivered  not  long 
since  at  the  Autonomy  Club  of  London  a  Polish  An- 
arrjhist  stated  these  two  modes  of  Anarcliistic  thou;<lit, 
and  compared  th(;m  to  th<!  two  j)olfjH,  i)ositive  and 
negative,  of  an  electric  battery.  ♦  The  negative  pole,' 
he  said,  *  is  the  supreme  good,  the  Eden  of  happiness 


to  which  we  aspire.     The  positive  pole  is  the  present 
time  with  all  its  horrors  and  notorious  wrongs.' 

*'  Looking  at  the  theories  of  the  Anarchists,  then, 
it  is  evident  that  the  social  evolution,  as  they  regard 
it,  has  brought  us,  at  this  sad  end  of  the  century,  to 
see  the  real  completely  disassociated  from  the  ideal, 
and  ourselves  placed  between  an  intolerable  present 
and  a  vain  phantasm  of  happiness  dimly  descried  in 
the  future.  In  other  words  their  view  is  political 
pessimism  in  its  crudest  and  most  desolating  expres- 
sion. But  this  vain  phantasm  has  the  power  of  allur- 
ing the  Anarchists.  It  urges  on  the  boldest  of  the 
sect  to  touch  off  the  fatal  trains  in  the  attempt  to 
blow  up  this  old  gangrened  world,  hoping  to  seo  arise 
from  its  smoking  embers  the  dawn  of  a  new  Age  of 
Gold,  the  dreamed-of  Eden  of  felicity." 

INDIVIDUAL  LIBERTY  VS.   COMMUNISM. 

The  two  foundation  principles  of  the  Anarchist 
world,  according  to  this  writer,  are  liberty  and  equal- 
ity. "  To  the  success  of  the  theory  the  union  of  the 
two  on  the  same  plane  is  essential.  And  here  arises 
the  internal  division  among  their  advocates — for  each 
individual  is  by  nature  inclined  to  one  or  the  other  of 
the  principles  and  must,  therefore,  favor  one  in  spite 
of  his  reasoning.  So  we  find  among  the  Anarchists 
two  general  factions.  The  one  is  represented  by  the 
followers  of  Proudhon,  who  exalt  the  idea  of  liberty 
and  respect  ownership.  This  faction  is  strongest  in 
England  and  its  chief  organ  is  Henry  Seymour's  An- 
archist. The  other  party  extols  the  communistic 
theory.  Its  leading  exponen!:  is  Kropotkine.  Accord- 
ing to  the  writers  of  this  school  the  individual  cannot 
be  considered  by  himself  or  as  existing  independently 
of  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  They  deny  the  right 
of  private  ownership,  using  the  arguments  so  well 
known  nowadays.  While  the  adherents  of  Proudhon 
desire  particularly  liberty,  they  long  for  equality. 

"  But  whatever  the  dissensions  of  the  factions  may 
be  they  cease  in  the  face  of  the  common  enemy,  the 
government  by  the  trades  classes.  This  all  Anar- 
chists wish  to  destroy.  Yet  these  dissensions  will 
certainly  come  forward  fierce  and  irreconcilable  on 
the  day  when  they  may  have  to  dispute  between 
themselves  the  Anarchist  victory.'' 


ANARCHY   PLUS  A  POLICEMAN. 

MR.  WORDSWORTH  DONISTHORPE  writes 
in  the  New  Review  "  In  Defense  of  Anarchy," 
but  the  Anarchy  he  defends  is  a  very  meek  and  mild 
affair.  It  upholds  private  property  and  police  pro- 
tection. "  No  Anarchist  believes  in  the  Ishmaelitish 
Anarchy  of  the  tiger."  "  Indeed,  Anarchists  are  of  all 
men  the  least  aggressive.  Their  whole  political 
philosophy  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words,  '  Let 
be.'  They  hold  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  do 
whatever  he  chooses,  so  long  as  he  does  not  thereby 
violate  the  equal  right  of  his  fellows.  This  is  the 
creed  of  liberty." 

In  Mr.  Donistliorpe's  Anarchist  community  the  ex- 
tinction of  fires  would  be  undertaken  by  private  en- 
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terprise ;  the  fire  insurance  companies  supporting 
engines  and  brigade  and  quenching  all  fires  indis- 
criminately. Police  protection  would  also  be  supplied 
by  private  enterprise  :  "The  eost  of  a  good  estab- 
lishment of  watchmen  and  police  would  be  ascer- 
tained. Persons  wishing  to  insure  themselves  or 
their  families  against  assault,  battery  and  murder, 
would  pay  the  required  premium,  and  would  receive 
the  compensation  agreed  upon  in  case  of  injury. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  voluntary 
associations  to  do  in  addition  precisely  what  the  State 
does  now  by  way  of  prevention.  " 

Anarchy  would  certainly  "  breed  a  class  of  social 
spongers  who  would  shirk  their  own  fair  share  of 
public  burdens  and  take  full  advantage  of  their  gen- 
erous neighbors.  This  is  admitted.  But  it  is  the  only 
set-off  against  the  many  crying  evils  and  abomina- 
tions of  compulsory  taxation."  The  writer  also  con- 
cedes that  "  a  man  may  be  a  good  Anarchist  and  yet 
admit  the  need  for  a  certain  amount  of  State  inter- 
ference in  the  present  phase  of  social  development." 


SOME  ANARCHIST  PORTRAITS. 

By  an  Anarchist. 

MR.  CHARLES  MALATO  contributes  a  very  re- 
markable paper  to  the  Fortnightly  Revieic 
on  the  Anarchist  assassins  who  have  recently  been 
guillotined  in  France.  He  knew  most  of  them  ;  he 
belongs  to  their  party  ;  he  admires  and  praises  them 
even  while  compelled  to  admit  their  mistakes. 

THREE  TYPICAL  ASSASSINS. 

Mr.  Malato  says  :  "Ravachol  and  Yaillant,  born 
deep  down  in  the  stratum  of  the  disinherited,  repre- 
sented— the  one  force  of  character,  the  other  senti- 
mentality. A  third  was  about  to  appear,  of  a  very 
different  order.  Theirs  were  simple-hearted  natures, 
his  was  purely  intellectual.  Unlike  his  predecessors, 
although  he  fought  against  the  bourgeoisie,  to  which 
by  birth  he  belonged,  he  felt  much  more  disdain  than 
love  for  the  people.     This  was  Emile  Henry. 

''Ravachol  represented  the  vigorously-cast,  primi- 
tively simple-minded  man,  who,  plunged  in  darkness 
and  suddenly  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  light,  marched 
toward  it,  his  eyes  vet  troubled,  without  stopping  at 
the  obstacles  that  barred  his  way.  Vaillant  repre- 
sented the  man  of  heart  who  had  been  driven  to  ex- 
tremities and  yet  remained  humane  even  in  his  at- 
tempt. Emile  Henry  appeared  before  his  judges — 
some  persons  whose  names  are  already  forgotten — as 
Saint  Just  would  have  appeared  before  Monsieur 
Prudhomme. 

A   llELKilON   DIVOKCED  FROM  ETHICS. 

Hero  is  a  specimen  of  Ravachol'H  written  thought  : 
**  If  24  man,  wh<*n  \w  is  in  work,  is  without  the  ntMros- 
BurioH  of  lifo,  what  (^an  lie  do  wlu^n  lio  is  out  work  ? 
HiH  (Wily  courso  is  to  die  of  hungor.  In  that  cnni'*,  u 
few  words  of  \\\\y  will  be  utt«tnMl  oyer  liis  corpse. 
Let  othtu'H  iMMtontriit  with  such  a  fattt.  I  eould  not 
be.  I  iniglii  hav«i  iM'ggrd.  It  Ih  cowardly  and  <le- 
KTiiding.     It  JH  rven  puuiMlird  by  law,  which  regurdH 


misery  as  a  crime.     I  preferred  to  turn  contraband- 
ist, coiner  of  counterfeit  money,  and  murderer." 

But  although  the  Anarchist  stole,  and  cheated,  and 
murdered,  his  admiring  friend  notes  that  he  did  not 
keep  the  stolen  money  for  his  personal  use,  and  did 
not  even  smoke  ! 

SENSIBILITY  AND  CONSCIENCE. 

But  Vaillant,  the  tender  and  energetic  hero  who 
flung  the  bomb  that  burst  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, Mr.  Malato  regards  with  intense  affection. 
This  man  was  a  grocer's  assistant,  who  took  up  the 
cause  of  Socialism  with  all  his  soul,  as,  eighteen 
hundred  years  earlier,  he  would  have  taken  wp 
Christianity.  He  had  a  singularly  beautiful  voice, 
which  was  heard  at  its  best  when  he  chanted  revo- 
lutionary hymns  or  sentimental  ballads.  Some  pop- 
ular pamphlets  fertilized  his  eager  brain  with  ideas 
as  yet  unknown  to  him,  and  made  his  loving  heart 
beat  fast.  He  was  also,  it  seems,  profoundly  hu- 
mane, so  much  so,  that  instead  of  bullets  he  only  put 
nails  into  his  bomb !  He  was  a  man  of  extreme 
sensibility,  with  a  scrupulous  and  tender  conscience. 
After  he  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  the  crime 
in  the  Chamber,  his  delicacy  of  feeling  was  so  con- 
spicuous that  he  wi*ote  to  excuse  himself  for  ha\ing 
in  a  private  letter,  which  had  become  public  property, 
called  by  her  Christian  name  the  wife  of  an  Anarchist 
who  had  done  him  service. 

A   TERRIBLE   AND   SPLENDID   FIGURE. 

Emile  Henry,  the  man  who  exploded  the  bomb  in 
the  Cafe  Terminus,  and  manufactured  the  bomb 
which  killed  six  x^ersons,  the  secretary  and  police 
agents  at  the  mining  company  of  Carmaux,  was 
guillotined  when  he  was  only  twenty-one.  He  was 
an  insatiable  enthusiast  of  science,  he  fell  into  the 
abyss  of  spiritualism,  believing  in  astrology,  and  ex- 
ulted in  the  belief  that  the  phenomena  of  occnltism 
would  help,  not  to  contradict,  but  to  anticipate 
science.  He  entered  a  linen-draper's  shop,  shared  liis 
salary  with  his  less  fortunate  fellows,  and  lent  his 
little  room  for  several  weeks  to  a  i)oor  houseless 
family.  His  nervous  system  was  refined  and  deli- 
cate, and  he  had  a  very  lively  perception  of  all  physi- 
cal and  moral  impressions.  At  his  trial  he  was  a 
terrible  ami  splendid  figure. 

THE   IMPECCABLE  SANTO. 

Of  Caserio  Santo,  vvlio  killed  President  Carnot,  Mr. 
Malato  says:  "He  lived  the  inward  life  alone.  I 
have  seen  some  of  his  lettt»rs  ;  thev  are  full  of  mis- 
taktis  in  spelling,  but  they  reveal  an  asti»nishiiig 
povvrr  of  logic  ami  stability  of  idea." 

Santo,  who  was  the  vt<ry  typt»  of  the  regiciile,  a 
sober  and  continent  young  num.  with  a  HlmiH'Iy 
round  head  and  a('liariiiinL,'SMiih»,  was  the  Karuuuhvis 
of  his  generation,  and  inipt'ci-able  from  a  revolutitMuuy 
point  t)f  view.  Such,  wiys  Mr.  Malato,  weiv  tht»  luon 
of  siinunary  action  who  tot>k  livtvs,  hut  also  mu'riActHl 
thrir  own. 

"  Kven  in  Ivavachol.  th«»  nu>rtt  ileluktinl  of  thiH*«» 
terroriMts,  wo  tlnd  Hn«»  moral  tniltM,     Thort*  i*  bUnnl 
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involved,  certainly,  in  their  deeds,  but  sincere  con- 
viction too,  and  new  societies  are  founded  on  convic- 
tion as  well  as  with  blood  when  the  old  societies  are 
decaying." 

Mr.  Malato  concludes  his  paper  by  reminding  those 
who  call  an  Anarchist  assassin  and  malefactor,  that 
that  same  word  was  used  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
But  unfortunately  for  the  parallel,  the  Nazarene 
showed  His  humanity  in  more  practical  methods 
than  by  substituting  nails  for  bullets  in  the  dynamite 
bomb  which  was  exploded  in  the  midst  of  unsuspect- 
ing and  defenseless  legislators. 


CAMORRA,  MAFFIA  AND  BRIGANDAGE. 

THE  secret  Italian  organizations,  one  of  which 
has  played  some  part  within  a  few  years  in  the 
United  States,  have  never  been  successfully  explained 
to  Americans.  In  the  current  number  of  the  Politi- 
cal Science  Quarterly^  Mr.  S.  Merlino  attempts  this 
task,  and  at  least  succeeds  in  presenting  a  very  in- 
teresting and  readable  account  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Merlino's  description  of  the  Camorra  re- 
peatedly reminds  us  of  Tammany  Hall  as  pictured 
by  our  modern  municipal  reformers  : 

"'  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1862,  i.e.,  two  years  after 
the  installation  of  the  present  government,  a  traveler 
landing  at  Naples  might  see^  as  soon  as  he  stepped  on 
phore,  a  mysterious  personage  approach  the  boatman 
and  quietly  receive  from  him  a  copper  coin.  Who 
was  this  man,  comparatively  well  dressed,  often 
adorned  with  jewelry,  who  came  forward  with  the 
air  of  a  master,  claimed  his  due,  and  received  it  with- 
out having  uttered  a  single  word  ?  If  the  traveler 
should  have  put  the  question  to  the  boatman,  he 
would  have  been  told  that  that  man  was  '  the 
Camorrist.'  On  arriving  at  the  hotel,  preceded  by 
the  porter  with  his  luggage,  the  traveler  would 
notice  a  second  individual,  equally  mysterious  and 
taciturn,  to  whom  the  porter — or,  if  there  were  two, 
each  of  them — handed  with  evident  submissiveness, 
again,  a  small  coin  ;  on  further  inquiry  the  traveler 
would  have  received  the  same  unsatisfactory  an- 
swer :  •  It  is  the  Camorrist.'  On  taking  a  cab  a 
similar  incident  would  occur,  and  so  on  throughout 
a  tour  of  the  town.  At  railway  stations,  at  custoni 
houses,  at  street  comers,  in  coffee  houses  and  taverns, 
in  gambling  dens,  the  CamoijriHt  levied  taxes  on  the 
business  and  the  pleasures — particularly  the  vicious 
pleasures— of  the  poor.  His  functions  might  appear 
successively  as  those  of  the  policeman,  the  justice  of 
the  peace,  the  broker,  the  money-changer  and  many 
others. 

A   POWER   OUTSIDE  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

"Who,  then,  was  the  Camorrist?  And  who  gave 
him  the  authority  for  his  acts?  The  answer  is  tliat 
he  was  a  member  of  a  secret  association,  and  that  the 
pr>wr;r  he  wielded  wfis  conferred  by  nobody,  but  was 
merely  assumed.  Yet  ho  was  not  necxisaarily  a 
criminal.  lie  might,  strictly  Hi)eaking,  commit  no 
action  for  Vfh'uh  lio  wonld  })e  amenable  to  punish- 


ment ;  and  whatever  illegality  there  was  in  the  fact 
itself  of  the  existence  of  the  Camorra,  was  practically 
obviated  by  custom  and  by  the  acquiescence  of  the 
government.  The  Camorra  was,  indeed,  almost  a 
branch  of  the  government.  Yet  the  government  at 
times  persecuted  it,  and  ultimately  has  nearly  de- 
stroyed it.  At  the  height  of  its  glory,  the  Camorca 
acted  quite  independently  of  the  government,  and 
rather  as  its  rival.     .     .     . 

'*  The  organization  of  the  Camorra  was  hierarchic. 
The  highest  class,  the  Camorrists,  were  'peers  among 
peers.'  Next  in  order  to  the  class  of  Camorrists  was 
that  of  the  picciuotti  di  sgarro — soldiers  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Camorrists.  These  were  young  men  who 
had  already  given  some  proof  of  courage  and  fidelity 
as  giovanotii  onorati,  and  who  now  aspired  to  be 
nominated  Camorrists.  The  giovanotti  onorati  were 
mere  apprentices,  standing  outside  the  circle  of  the 
association. 

'*  The  Camorra  has  been  compared,  for  its  internal 
organization,  to  a  federative  republic.  Each  group 
of  Camorrists  elected  its  own  chief  and  its  own  treas- 
urer, and  had  a  free  hand  in  the  management  of  its 
internal  affairs.  The  groups  in  each  district  of  the 
town  formed  a  paranza,  and  their  chiefs  made  up  the 
council  of  the  paranza.  The  chiefs  of  the  various 
paranze  formed  all  together  the  general  council  or 
senate  of  the  corporation.  The  chosen  chief  of  the 
general  council  was  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  Cam- 
orra, an  '  uncrowned  king,'  a  real  potentate.     . 

*'  The  regular  tax  levied  by  the  Camorra  on  games, 
marketing,  prostitution,  etc.,  was  a  duty  ad  valorem 
of  10  per  cent.  Every  week  or  fortnight  the  money 
was  distributed  at  a  general  assembly.  A  third  part 
of  the  gross  revenue  was  set  apart  as  a  bribe  for  po- 
lice officials ;  allowances  were  then  made  for  im- 
prisoned and  sick  members  and  their  families,  for  law 
expenses  and  for  old-age  pensions;  the  remainder  was 
equally  divided  among  the  Camorrists,  the  chief, 
however,  taking  a  lion's  share.  The  picciuotti  re- 
ceived but  a  few  figs  or,  on  grand  occasions,  were 
treated  to  a  dinner,  whilst  the  giovanotti  were  rather 
expected  to  treat  the  Camorrists." 

The  Camorra  was  finally  put  down  by  the  govern- 
ment of  United  Italy,  which  was  resolved  to  no  longer 
tolerate  a  rival  power,  but  the  polic}'^  of  repression 
had  to  be  pursued  for  a  long  period  and  at  great  cost 
before  its  end  was  accomplished. 

PECULIAR  WORKINGS  OF  MAFFIA. 

The  Maffia,  of  which  something  is  known  in  this 
country,  is  said  by  Mr.  Merlino  to  have  bc3n  inore 
deeply  rooted  in  the  social  organism  than  was  the 
Camorra.  **  While  the  Camorra  governed  only  a 
little  world  and  exploited  but  petty  interests,  the 
Maffia  permeated  all  social  relations.  Whereas  the 
('amorra  grew  with  the  connivance  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  Maffia  was  ever  in  conflict  with  it.  In  the 
case  of  th<!  Maffia,  th<;re  was  no  established  hierarchy, 
no  H(;t  ruhiH,  no  rijgnlar  revenue.  '  The  MaCiia,'  says 
Professor  Villari,  '  lias  no  written  statutes  ;  it  is  not  a 
secret  society,  and  hardly  an  association.     It  is  formed 
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by  spontaneous  generation.'  It  adapts  itself  wonder- 
fully to  the  environment,  appearing  in  various  forms. 
There  are  several  Maffias,— high  and  low,  country 
Maffia  and  town  Maffia,  Maffia  ef  the  mountain  and 
Maffia  of  the  plain  or  of  the  seaside.     .     . 

"  The  operations  of  the  Maffia  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  economic  matters.  The  mysteriousness 
of  the  institution  arises  from  its  manysidedness.  If, 
at  an  election,  wine  and  blows  are  freely  distributed 
and  the  electors  are  driven  to  the  polls  to  vote  as  one 
man,  tlie  unseen  power  which  has  been  at  work  in 
the  matter  is  nothing  else  than  the  Maffia.  If ,  at  a 
public  auction,  the  bidders  appear  escorted  by  their 
*  friends,'  apparently  prepared  for  a  sharp  competi- 
tion, but  suddenly  the  leaders  of  the  rival  parties  ex- 
change greetings,  their  supporters  withdraw,  and  a 
single  bidder  is  left  to  secure  the  job  practically  at 
his  own  terms — this  result  may  be  credited  to  the 
same  unseen  power,  the  Maffia.  If,  in  a  trial  for 
murder,  there  is  strong  circumstantial  evidence 
against  the  accused,  j-et  witnesses  are  reticent  or  lie 
with  effrontery  in  his  behalf,  the  relatives  of  the 
murdered  man  plead  for  the  prisoner,  the  court  is 
crowded  with  the  latter's  '  friends,'  and  the  jurors 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  the  explanation  is 
either  that  they  were  con-upted  or  intimidated,  or 
that  they  themselves  belonged  to  the  Maffia.     .     .     . 

"  Far  from  their  native  places  the  Mafiusi  recognize 
one  another  by  means  of  a  conventional  language  and 
a  series  of  allegoric  questions  and  answers  :  they  are 
also  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities  in  the  bear- 
ing of  their  persons,  in  dress,  gestures,  etc.  Tattoo- 
ing is  a  favorite  practice  with  them  as  well  as  with 
the  Camorrists.     ... 

FINAL  EXTINCTION. 

"To  conclude,  Camorra,  Maffia  and  brigandage  had 
their  origin  in  the  extreme  oppression  of  the  masses 
and  the  looseness  of  social  bonds.  They  were  at  first 
defensive  associations,  or  an  organized  revolt  against 
political  and  economic  opppression.  As  their  power 
increased  they  became  aggressive,  and  the  masses  of 
the  people  lost  their  independence  in  regard  to  them. 
Ultimately  they  placed  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion either  of  large  land  owners  or  of  the  government. 
The  Camorra  indeed  actually  succeeded,  for  a  short 
while,  in  usurping  some  functions  of  the  government, 
whereas  the  Maffia  retained  to  the  last  more  of  its 
original  character,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  politi- 
cal revolutions  of  1831,  1848  and  1800,  and  organized 
its  own  revolution,  half  religious,  half  social,  in  18C6 
in  Palermo.  As  to  brigandage,  it  assumed  at  times 
the  character  of  a  strong  military  organization,  and 
was  a  real  power  in  the  State.  A  few  contiiritvs  ago 
tlie  ambitious  plans  of  such  associations  might  havt> 
}»<<en  crowned  with  success  ;  in  onv  time  tlu^y  art' 
hound  to  fail.  To-day,  brigandage  as  a  Hystem  is  en- 
tirely extinct,  although  tliere  are  still  brigands  or 
lilgliway  robbers  in  Sictily  an<l  at  tlm  gutes  of  Koint*. 
Of  tlM^  Oamorni  and  tlm  MaHla  a  fnw  Mnrvivors  still 
linger  in  prlHon  or  in  oxilr,  whilo  now  and  thnn  imi- 


tations, like  the  Mala  Vita  and  similar  criminal  asso- 
ciations, appear  but  soon  die  out." 


THE  PROFIT-SHARING  LABOR  UNIONS  OF 
ANTWERP. 

IN  the  Forum  for  September  Prof.  James  H.  Gore 
describes  the  profit-sharing  labor  unions  of  Ant- 
werp, which  we  are  told  were  organized  by  em- 
ployes for  the  advancement  of  the  interest  of  their 
employers.  An  unusual  instance,  truly,  but  the  ex- 
periment has  proved  so  successful  that  one  is  led  to 
believe  that  it  might  be  successfully  extended.  These 
labor  unions  of  Antwerp  date  from  1442,  when  the 
dock  hands  and  porters  of  that  city,  becoming 
alarmed  lest  their  regular  work  might  sooner  or  later 
fall  into  the  hands  of  men  under  the  control  of  the 
large  traders,  decided  to  organize  themselves  into  a 
company  which  should  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
employers  as  well  as  their  own.  This  was  the  first 
of  the  fifty  "nations"  now  in  active  existence  at 
Antwerp. 

HIGHLY   ORGANIZED   TRADES  UNIONS. 

The  ' '  nation  "  as  now  organized  is  a  corporation  of 
workmen  forming  a  limited  societ)',  in  which  every 
member  is  also  a  stockholder.  The  society  is  not  only 
limited  in  membership,  but  is  restricted  also  in  the 
functions. ,  First  of  all,  the  "  nations"  work  only  at 
the  docks,  loading  or  iftiloading  vessels  or  hauling 
merchandise  to  or  from  ships.  Secondly,  each  "na- 
tion "  will  handle  only  certain  articles  of  commerce, 
and  again  only  those  articles  which  come  from  or  are 
destined  for  a  certain  port.  The  underlying  principle 
of  this  differentiation  of  labor  is  that  a  society  with 
restricted  lines  of  work  can  become  especially  profi- 
cient in  those  lines,  can  acquire  the  best  implements 
and  appliances  for  their  performance,  and  thus  give 
to  their  employers  the  best  possible  service.  In  no 
instance  has  this  monopoly  given  an  excuse  for  extor- 
tionate charges  or  forcible  increase  of  prices.  These 
societies  are  under  bond  to  abide  by  the  regulations 
prepared  by  the  port  officers,  and  a  fine  is  imposed 
for  any  attempt  to  violate  the  fixed  tariff  of  charges. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  vessel  entering  port  is 
obliged  to  employ  the  approi)riate  society.  Each 
society  is  obliged  to  submit  to  the  local  authority  an 
authentic  financial  statement  showing  its  nominal 
assets  and  liabilities.  Several  t>f  the  "  nations  "  have 
each  a  capital  of  as  much  as  $ir)0.0(H).  The  assets  of 
each  consist  largely  of  draught- horses  (perhajvs  the 
finest  in  the  world),  wagons,  stables  and  such  appli- 
ances as  are  needed  in  their  work. 

"The  'nations'  sustain  individually,  t>r  coUtH'tively 
in  sonu*  cases,  orphan  asylums  for  tlu»  maintenanbe 
of  the  children  of  thost*  wlu»  dit*  from  illness  con 
tracted  or  injury  received  while  engagt^l  at  w»)rk.  As 
the  number  of  accidejits  is  large  and  tht»  live«  i»f  men 
engag*>d  in  snch  heavy  work  is  slu»rt,  t!u»st«  institu- 
tiims  an*  always  well  IIIUmI.  The  city,  rightly  apprt»- 
ciating  the  (*ontribntionH  that  the  '  nations'  make  to 
themercantiU'proM|M»iity  i>f  Antwerp,  as.sist  in  the!«u|>< 
poll  of  tliese  aMvlumsor  m  t«ducating  their  (HVU|>iuit«.** 
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THE  SINGLE-TAX  PANACEA. 

^  <  'T^HE  RIDDLE  OF  THE  SPHINX  "—the  prob- 
1  lem  presented  by  the  social  and  international 
difficulties  of  modern  humanity — is  read,  to  his  own 
satisfaction  at  all  events,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Withy  in  the 
Westminster  Revieiv.  Having  resided  himself  in  New 
Zealand  for  seven  years,  he  begins  with  Australasia. 
Free  trade  between  the  British  colonies  would  pro- 
duce federation — Australasian,  Imperial,  English- 
speaking,  omninational.  But  by  free  trade  he  means 
not  merely  freedom  to  exchange,  but  freedom  to  pro- 
duce, free  access  to  land,  therefore  the  suppression  of 
all  rates  and  taxes  by  a  single-tax  on  land  values. 
Let  the  State  absorb  the  full  rental  value. 

PROGRESS  AT  THE  ANTIPODES. 

His  statement  of  the  actual  progress  made  in  this 
direction  is  suggestive.  "The  principle  of  the  taxa- 
tion of  land  values  has  lately  made  great  strides  in 
the  Australasian  Colonies.  In  South  Australia  a  tax 
of  3^d.  in  the  £  has  for  some  eight  or  nine  years  been 
imposed  on  the  capital  value  pf  the  land,  and  during 
the  past  year  a  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  empowering  local  bodies  to  levy  upon  the 
unimproved  value  of  the  land.  In  New  Zealand  a 
tax  of  Id.  in  the  £  is  levied  on  land  values,  and  a  bill 
to  enable  local  bodies  to  rate  land  values  passed  the 
Lower  House  last  session,  but  was  thrown  out  by 
'  the  Lords.'  As  the  Ministry  has  been  returned  to 
power  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  bill,  which 
was  made  a  test  question  at  the  election,  may  be  con- 
sidered safe.  The  Tasmanian  House  of  Representa- 
tives also  passed  a  bill  last  session  taxing  land  values 
up  to  £500  at  3^d.  in  the  £,  and  over  that  amount 
at  Id.  in  the  £.  The  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Upper 
House,  but  has  been  adopted  as  a  plank  of  the  Minis- 
terial x>latform  for  the  forthcoming  election.  In 
Queensland  again,  a  bill  was  passed  by  both  Houses 
last  year  adopting  the  land  value  system  of  taxation 
for  municipalities,  and  fixing  the  amount  of  the  tax 
at  2d.  in  the  £  ...  In  New  South  Wales,  too, 
progress  is  reported.  The  Local  Government  bill 
drafted  by  the  i)resent  government  will  empower 
local  bodies  to  tax  land  values,  and  a  party  of  25  out 
of  a  parliament  of  141  members  has  recently  been 
formed  with  the  taxation  of  ground  rents  as  its  prin- 
cipal X)lank." 

He  argues  that  the  liberation  of  labor  and  capital 
by  the  abolition  of  all  other  taxation,  and  the  opening 
up  of  land  to  human  effort  which  would  result,  would 
give  the  State  first  adopting  these  measures  such  an 
enormous  advantage  in  the  international  market  over 
other  States  as  practically  to  compel  thom  to  follow 
suit.  After  New  Zealand,  the  Australias,  then  the 
United  Kingdom,  then  Canada,  then  the  United 
States,  then  the  world.  He  points  out  that  "while 
the  total  rat^is  and  taxes  of  the  Unitf;d  Kingdom 
amount  to  some  $f)40, 000,000  per  annum,  the  rental 
value  of  the  land,  as  distinguishod  from  buildings 
and  other  improvements,  amounts  to  upward  of 
$8(K), 000,000 — an  estimate  based  on  the  income  tax 
returns." 


LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  TRADE 
INSTRUCTION. 

PROFESSOR  EDWARD  W.  BEMIS,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  discusses  in  the  September 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  the  question  of 
how  far  the  labor  organizations  are  opposed  to  trade 
schools  and  to  the  apprenticeship  system.  His  paper 
is  a  reply  to  the  charges  of  the  late  Col.  Auchmuty, 
who  said  :  "  The  American  boy  has  no  rights  which 
organized  labor  is  bound  to  respect.  He  is  denied 
instruction  as  an  apprentice,  and,  if  he  be  taught  his 
trade  in  a  trade  school,  he  is  refused  admission  to 
nearly  all  trade  unions,  and  is  boycotted  if  he  attempts 
to  work  as  a  non-union  man.  The  question  of  his 
character  and  skill  enter  into  the  matter  only  to  dis- 
criminate against  him.  All  the  trade  unions  of  the 
country  are  controlled  by  foreigners,  who  comprise  a 
great  majority  of  their  members.*  While  they  refuse 
admission  to  the  born  American  boy,  they  admit  all 
foreign  applicants  with  little  or  no  regard  to  their 
training  or  skill." 

Professor  Bemis  takes  up  the  last  charge  first,  and 
shows  by  numerous  examples  that  ' '  while  the  for- 
eign born  are  in  the  majority  in  many  of  the  hard- 
handed  industries,  this  is  not  because  of  our  labor 
organizations,  but  often  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  of 
late  increasing,  to  prevent  by  restricting  immigra- 
tion this  form  of  competition  of  those  with  a  lower 
standard  of  living.  Where  the  American  born  are 
not  in  our  unions,  it  is  either  because  the  American 
boy  does  not  like  manual  labor,  and  so  is  not  engaged 
in  the  trades  in  which  there  are  unions,  or  else  he  re- 
fuses to  join  the  union  of  his  trade.  An  intense,  self- 
sufficient  individualism,  which  was  more  fitted  to 
our  earlier  history,  where  organization  of  capital  was 
also  little  developed,  than  to  the  present  era  of  the 
"  corporation  and  the  trust,  keeps  a  large,  but  of 
late  decreasing,  percentage  of  the  American  boys 
actually  in  our  trades  from  joining  the  unions  of 
those  trades." 

THE   APPRENTICE  SYSTEM. 

That  the  first  charge — namely,  opposition  to  ap- 
prentices— is  not  true.  Professor  Bemis  shows  by  sta- 
tistics which  he  has  gathered  concerning  forty-eight 
unions  with  500,000  members.  "  Only  seventeen  of 
the  forty-eight  unions  had  any  national  rules  restrict- 
ing apprentices,  and  only  fourteen  of  these  unions, 
with  71,000  members,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  500,000  in 
the  forty-eight  unions,  reported  any  success  in  the 
enforcement  of  such  rules.  Of  these  71,000,  9,500 
were  glass  workers,  5,417  were  hat  makers,  28,000 
were  iron  moulders,  and20,000  were  journeymen  tail- 
ors, and  these  last  allowed  one  apprentice  to  every 
journeyman,  the  api)renticeship  lasting  four  to  five 
years,  a  very  liberal  rule.  The  downfall  of  the  ap- 
prentic^eship  system  is  due  largely  to  the  introduction 
of  machinery  and  the  cons(;quent  subdivision  of  work 
in  large  shox)s.  This  renders  it  impracticable  tor  the 
cmploycjr  to  take  a  i)ersonal  interest  in  each  of  his 
m<!ti,  or  to  give  them  an  all-round  training.  It  is  more 
profitable  to  not  the  learner^  at  work  upon  a  single 
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machine  or  branch  of  work  where  he  will  soon  acquire 
speed.  The  boy  prefers  this  because  1m9  is  eager  to 
begin  earning  as  soon  as  possible.  But  the  appren- 
ticeship system  as  managed  under  modern  conditions 
is  at  best  a  poor  method  of  trade  instruction." 

The  best  method  is  by  the  trade  school  combined 
"with  a  short  apprenticeship.  The  attitude  of  the 
ti'ade  organizations  toward  these  schools  has  been  in 
general  one  of  armed  neutrality.  But  if  their  meth- 
ods were  such  as  to  conform  with  European  models 
they  w^ould  receive  hearty  support. 


THE  ULTIMATE  STANDARD  OF  VALUE. 

PROFESSOR  EUGEN  VON  BOHM-BAWERK, 
the  distinguished  Austrian  economist,  discusses 
in  a  brilliant  paper  contributed  to  the  September 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  "  The  Ultimate 
Standard  of  Value."  Containing  as  it  does  the  latest 
views  of  the  Austrian  school  on  this  important  eco- 
nomic question,  this  paper  will  attract  wide  atten- 
tion. 

Professor  Bohm-Bawerk  sums  up  his  discussion  as 
follows  :  "  What  then  is  the  '  ultimj^te  standard '  for 
the  determination  of  the  value  of  goods,  in  the  search 
for  which  men  have  been  as  indefatigable  during 
the  last  one  hundred  years  as  they  formerly  w^ere  in 
their  endeavors  to  square  the  circle?  If  we  wish  to 
answer  this  question  in  a  single  phrase,  then  we  can- 
not choose  any  less  general  expression  than  '  human 
well-being.'  The  ultimate  standard  for  the  value  of 
all  goods  is  the  degree  of  w^ell-being  which  is  de- 
pendent iipon  goods  in  general.  If,  however,  we 
desire  a  more  concrete  standard,  one  that  will  give 
us  a  more  definite  idea  just  how  goods  are  connected 
with  well-being,  then  we  must  take  not  one  but  two 
standards,  which  though  co-ordinate  in  theory  are 
yet  of  very  unequal  practical  importance,  because  of 
the  greater  prevalence  of  the  phenomena  in  which 
■one  of  them  is  operative ;  one  is  the  utility  of  the 
goods,  and  the  other  is  the  personal  sacrifice  or  dis- 
utility involved  in  the  acquisition  of  the  goods.  Tiie 
domain  of  the  latter  is  much  more  limited  than  we 
usually  think.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  even 
in  those  in  which  the  so-called  law  of  cost  undoubt- 
edly i)lays  a  part,  the  final  determination  of  the  value 
of  goods  is  dependent  upon  utility." 


How  TO  Teach  Social  Science.— There  is  a  very 
valuable  paper  on  the  dei)artment  of  social  science  at 
the  Columbia  College,  Now  York,  in  the  CharitU'ti 
Review.  The  writer  says  that  the  direct  scientific 
work  of  the  university  should  lie  in  two  directions — 
first,  in  thorougli  inHtructioii  with  political  economy, 
wociohjgy  and  Htatistics,  and  sucondly,  in  the  estal)- 
llHlinmnt  of  a  HtaliHtiiral  laboratory.  A  Hchenu^  is 
drawn  up  for  tlu!  carrying  out  of  a  great  deal  ol"  li»'ld 
work  in  tlm  shape  of  th(i  stuily  of  tlio  (-ondit  ions  ol' 
the  p<!opio,  Hiid  an  examination  of  remedial  agencii^s, 
for  wlilch  olaborute  dit'^ctiouH  are  f(iveu. 


MUNICIPAL  REFORM. 

THE  Arena  for  September  devotes  considerable 
space  to  the  consideration  of  ways  and  means 
for  reforming  American  city  governments.  A  useful 
compilation  of  abstracts  from  authorities  on  various 
phases  of  the  subject  is  furnished,  together  with  a 
full  list  of  references.  The  merits  of  proportional 
representation  as  a  remedy  for  pronounced  municipal 
evils  are  set  forth  by  Dr.  Lucius  F.  C.  Garvin,  who 
advocates  the  adoption  of  the  "  single  vote"  system, 
the  only  form  of  proportional  representation  that  can 
be  adopted  in  most  States  without  a  constitutional 
amendment.  This  system  is  explained  by  Dr.  Garvin 
as  follows : 

THE   "SINGLE  VOTE"  SYSTEM. 

"  In  the  city  of  Boston,  l^iass.,  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men is  elected  upon  a  general  ticket,  but  no  elector 
is  permitted  to  vote  for  more  than  seven  of  the  total 
number  (twelve)  comprising  the  board.  In  order  to 
change  this  system  into  proportional  representation, 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  strike  out  of  the  law 
the  word  "  sevAi "  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  word 
"  one."  With  this  simple  amendment  made  it  becomes 
evident  that,  instead  of  a  plurality  of  the  total  number 
of  votes  cast  being  necessary  to  elect,  any  one-twelfth 
of  such  total,  if  given  to  a  candidate,  would  be  abso- 
lutely sure  to  secure  his  election. 

"  To  illustrate : 
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If  the  above  system  were  in  vogue  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, of  the  eighteen  candidates  named  upon  the  ballot 
the  twelve  receiving  a  larger  number  of  votes  tlmu 
any  other  candidate  would  constitute  the  Bcvard  of 
Aldermen.     .     .     . 

"Theoretically,  votes  not  required  to  elect  should 
be  transferrtnl  in  the  final  count  to  other  candidates. 
But,  practically,  it  will  be  found  that  sucli  tnuisfer 
Niakes  much  less  dirt'erence  in  the  result  than  would 
be  anticipated,  ami  that,  when  the  Vi>ter8  liave  Ih»- 
come  accustometl  to  the  ntnv  syattMu,  uo  candiilate 
will  receive  a  large  surplus.  It  may  safely  U*  tts- 
Mumed  that  at  tht*  wvy  first  trial  of  tlu«  single  vote 
t\»Nver  votes  will  be  wasttnl  than  umlei  .\n\  i\i?,iiii< 
method. 

"  helovv  ar»»  given  tlu*  esstMitial  stH'tiou-^  ot  i\  h\\\ 
wiiiih  passed  tht«  UhotU^  Island  House  of  Ivt'preseutn- 
lives  at  its  last  January  st»ssiiMi,  hut  w»u»  ileft»«itiHl  lu 
tht<  Senate : 
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"  It  is  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  as  follows : 

"  ECTiON  1.  The  members  of  the  board  of  aldermen  of 
any  city,  or  of  the  town  council  of  any  town,  if  elected 
by  ballot,  shall  be  elected  upon  a  general  ticket  for  the 
entire  city  or  town,  and  the  names  shall  not  be  numbered 
upon  the  ballots,  and  one  person  only  shall  be  voted  for 
by  any  ©ne  elector. 

"Sec.  2.  In  counting  said  ballots  the  several  candi- 
dates, to  the  number  authorized  by  law  to  be  elected,  re- 
ceiving a  larger  number  of  votes  than  any  other  candi- 
date named  on  said  ballots  shall  be  declared  elected.  " 

Among  the  advantages  that  Dr.  Garvin  thinks 
would  result  from  the  election  of  boards  of  alder- 
men under  this  system,  he  enumerates  the  re- 
duction of  election  expenses,  increase  of  vote  polled, 
abolition  of  bribery,  service  of  the  most  competent 
citizens,  decline  of  partisanship  and  increase  of  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  boards. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE. 

THE  work  of  the  organization  formed  in  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love  for  the  bettering  of  municipal 
government  is  described  by  Clinton  Rodgers  Wood- 
ruff in  the  American  Journal  of  Politics.  Philadel- 
phia politics,  says  Mr.  Woodruff,  are  in  the  control 
of  one  of  the  shrewdest,  wisest  and  most  successful 
''combines"  ever  organized.  "Shrewd  because  it 
persuades  the  citizens  that  they  have  their  own  way; 
wise  because  its  members  do  not  indulge  in  vulgar 
and  ostentatious  display  ;  successful  in  that  they  con- 
trol absolutely  every  office  in  the  city,  and  have  com- 
plete and  final  say  as  to  policies  and  candidates.  The 
citizens  regularly  ratify  the  decisions  of  the  machine 
because  party  expediency  demands  it.     ,     .     . 

*'  The  work  the  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia 
has  set  itself  to  do  is  to  create  a  public  sentiment  that 
will  be  intolerant  of  bad  government  and  will  con- 
sciously and  persistently  demand  the  maintenance  of 
the  highest  possible  municipal  standards.  It  will  be 
recognized  that  it  is  no  small  effort,  but  it  is  a  cam- 
paign that  must  be  fought  out  '  if  it  takes  all  sum- 
mer,' There  may  be  many  sorties,  many  skirmishes, 
many  assaults  on  the  citadel  of  the  enemy.  It  may 
be  that  we  shall  have  to  take  considerable  time  to 
get  into  an  advantageous  position  to  make  the  final 
assault,  but  as  Dr.  Ecob  has  x>ertinently  said,  '  Good 
generalship  will  take  a  month  to  reach  the  strategic 
point  for  a  battle  that  lasts  but  a  day.'  " 

A  CAMPAIGN  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  large  part  of  the  League's  work  is  therefore  edu- 
cational. The  citizens  must  first  be  informed  of  the 
facts  as  they  exist,  and  then  acquainted  with  methods 
of  reform.  To  this  end  the  League  T)nblishes  many 
pamphlets  and  circulars.  One  of  these  documents 
shows  tFiat  the  city  has  lost  at  least  .$50,000,000  by 
imjjrovident  grants  of  f;nonnously  valuable  fraiicliises 
for  indefinite  jjeriods  t(^  street  railway  corn])anies. 
The  newHX)ax)er8  rex)roduce  the  salient  jjoints  of  these 
painj)hletH,  while  the  Triinisters  ineorjjorate  the  facts 
in  their  HerrrionH.  For  the  (coining  fall  and  winter 
work  it  is  proposed  to  publish  pamphlets  dealing  with 


the  gas  question,  with  the  question  of  political  as- 
sessments among  municii)al  employes,  and  with  the 
municipal  conditions  of  Philadelfjliia  and  Berlin. 

The  League  also  commands  the  service  of  many 
public  speakers ,  and  has  secured  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  and  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations.  ' '  Parlor  meetings  serve 
an  excellent  end  in  that  they  enable  the  speakers  to 
meet  through  social  channels  those  who  cannot  be 
reached  in  any  other  way.  The  League  holds  but 
few  public  meetings  under  its  own  auspices,  except 
during  a  political  campaign.  This  because  it  feels 
that  for  the  present  it  can  reach  larger  numbers 
through  already  constituted  channels.  People  are 
reached  by  an  address  before  a  church  or  labor  union 
at  one  of  its  regular  meetings,  who  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  come  to  a  purely  Municipal  League  meeting. 

ORGANIZATION. 

"  The  direct  object  of  these  educational  methods  is 
to  arouse  the  citizens  to  the  importance  of  the  munici- 
pal problem  and  to  urge  them  to  bestir  themselves  to 
bring  about  a  permanent  change.  They  must  precede 
what  we  call  our  practical  methods,  nam.ely,  those 
that  are  directed  to  organizing  the  citizens  and  the 
election  of  candidates.  They  must  precede  and  ac- 
company the  efforts  at  organization.  The  Municipal 
League  is  comprised  of  ward  associations,  which  are 
in  turn  comprised  of  division  associations.  Fifty  or 
more  members  of  the  League  residing  in  a  ward  may 
form  themselves  into  a  ward  association,  which  is 
governed  by  an  executive  committee  of  ten  members 
elected  at  large  and  one  delegate  from  each  division 
association.  The  ward  executive  committee  elects 
a  delegate  to  the  central  board  of  managers. 

"  The  object  of  the  ward  associations  is  '  to  enable 
all  those  citizens  of  the  ward  who  believe  in  the  com- 
plete separation  of  municipal  business  from  State  and 
National  politics  to  co-operate  in  the  nomination  and 
election  of  candidates  for  city  offices  and  in  securing 
a  practical,  businesslike  conduct  in  all  purely  munici- 
pal affairs,'  in  a  word,  more  effectively  to  carry  out  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  League;  the  elimination 
of  State  and  National  politics  from  municipal  affairs ; 
the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  civil  service  reform  ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  city  on  non-partisan  and  busi- 
ness lines.  The  ward  association  has  the  power  to 
decide  when  it  or  any  of  the  division  associations 
shall  nominate  candidates  for  councils  or  for  any 
l)ublic  positions  which  are  to  be  filled  by  the  voters 
of  the  ward  or  any  division  thereof  and  to  carry  on 
the  camx)aign  to  secure  the  election  of  such  candi- 
dates. 

*'  The  aim  of  the  division  association  is  to  organize 
for  effective  political  action  all  those  persons  residing 
in  the  division  in  sym])athy  with  the  League's  i)rin- 
ciples.  It  is  a  campaign  committee  to  arouse  and 
sustain  interest  in  the  smallest  political  division  of 
the  city,  to  bring  into  a  compact  organization  all  who 
are  interested  in  th(!  (dty's  welfare,  and  to  bring  out 
the  vote  on  election  day.  The  division  committee 
sends  a  delegate  to  tlio  ward  executive  committee,  the 
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latter  sends  a  delegate  to  the  board  of  managers, 
which  is  composed  of  the  ward  delegates,  the  officers  of 
the  League  and  twenty-five  members  elected  at  large. 
This  board  has  general  control  of  the  policy  of  the 
League,  can  decide  when  to  participate  in  an  election 
and  recognize  ward  associations.  The  present  board 
contains  four  manufacturers,  one  electrician,  one 
professor,  one  real  estate  dealer,  two  grocers,  fifteen 
lawyers,  one  editor,  one  salesman,  one  importer, 
three  ministers,  two  doctors  of  medicine,  four  mer- 
chants, one  architect,  four  retired  gentlemen." 


TAMMANY  THROUGH   FRENCH  SPECTACLES. 

'T^IiE  French  writer,  M.  C.  de  Varigny,  has  con- 
X  tributed  an  article  to  the  Revue  de  Deux-Mon- 
des  on  "Tammany  Hall  and  Political  Life  in  New 
York."  The  first  part  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  the 
personal  history  of  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  the  leading 
facts  in  which  are  so  familiar  as  not  to  need  recapitu- 
lation here.  That  portion  of  the  article  which  deals 
with  Tammany's  history  and  methods  as  an  organiza- 
tion from  a  European's  point  of  view  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention. 

"  All  power,  however  incomprehensible  it  may  ap- 
pear, has  a  reason  for  its  existence  and  starting  point. 
That  which  is  embodied  in  the  not  very  respectable 
personality  of  Richard  Croker  is  not  of  recent  origin. 
It  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
century  to  find  the  first  mention  of  Tammany  Hall, 
which  bore  the  name  of  the  Democratic-Republican 
party  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

A    POLITICAL    CLUB. 

"  It  was  then,  as  the  name  indicated,  a  place  of 
public  meetings,  a  political  club  similar  to  many 
others,  where  questions  of  general  interest  were  dis- 
cussed, where  platforms  were  made  and  candidates 
nominated.  It  ran  thus  for  many  years,  and  owing 
to  its  wise  organization,  its  rather  rigorous  discipline 
and  the  fervor  of  its  adherents,  the  Democratic  party 
extended  its  influence,  fortifying  and  completing  its 
means  of  action,  and  carrying  them  to  tlie  degree  of 
perfection  that  they  have  to-day,  and  by  means  of  or- 
ganization of  its  members  and  the  concentration  of 
its  forces  put  into  the  hands  of  its  president,  or  boss, 
most  extraordinary  powers.  Americans  possess  in  a 
very  high  degree  the  gift  of  organizing  political  asso- 
ciations. Free  in  their  action,  not  being  troubled  by 
amy  rc^strictive  law,  they  are  enabled  to  make  these 
societies,  whrther  secret  or  public,  exceedingly  effect- 
ive. We  liave  on  a  former  occasion  described  in  de- 
tail the  method  of  organization  of  the  general  and 
lo(;al  co!nHiitt(i(^s  during  tho  juTsidcntial  campaign, 
th(5  day  aft(!r  which  tln^y  ar»»  dissolved,  to  bt?  rocon- 
Htituted  four  years  lat<M'.  One  fuids  again  in  this 
new  sindy  on  tlio  ]ieniuin<Mit  orgatii/alioii  and  th«' 
continued  function  {\[  Tammany  Hall  llio  sanm  IVr 
ttlity  of  roHourdes  and  of  invetitiouM,  the  same  ability 
to  en<uiHe  itsolf  in  a  coat  of  flexihln  mail,  tho  name 
rigorouH  (liHciplinn  and  tlio  Hanio  incomparabht 
Htratiigy.     The  examination  of  the  inechanJHMi  and  of 


the  complicated  wheelwoj-k  will  explain  the  degree  of 
action  that  can  be  exercised  and  the  place  that  the 
man  occupies  who  puts  in  movement  this  powerful 
engine,  and  how  he,  although  not  in  an  official  position 
in  the  United  States,  has  powers  equally  extensive  as 
if  he  were,  and  an  irresponsibility  equally  absolute." 

This  is  M.  de  Varigny's  conclusion  : 

"  The  result  is  a  strong  government,  solidly  estab- 
lished, but  which  reflects  but  little  honor  on  the 
State  that  submits  to  it.  But  what  is  t©  be  done  ? 
The  States  have  the  government  that  they  deserve, 
and  the  great  metropolis  of  the  East  tolerates  this 
one.  Endowed  with  a  powerful  vitality,  surrounded 
with  an  inconceivable  prestige,  it  endures  it.  From 
the  seller  of  vegetables,  who  pushes  his  cart  in  the 
streets  of  New  York,  to  the  great  merchant  of  Broad- 
way, all  believe  that  it  is  their  interest  to  pay  tribute 
to  Tammany  Hall.  From  the  neediest  politician  to 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  all  endeavor  to  conciliate  the 
influence  of  an  organization  which  has  an  enormous 
influence  in  a  presidential  election. 

"Indeed,  there  are  numbers  who  ask  if  it  is  for 
this,  to  accept  such  a  yoke  personified  b}"  a  Richard 
Croker,  that  New  York  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Eng- 
land, that  she  has  voted  for  a  republican  constitution, 
spent  her  money  and  shed  her  blood  in  the  War  of 
Independence,  in  that  of  1813,  and  the  memorable 
conflict  with  the  South.  The  answer  is  awaited,  and 
their  voices  do  not  awaken  an  echo. 

'  •  In  all  human  agglomerations  organization  is 
necessary.  Tammany  Hall  has  given  it  to  the  great 
city,  and  the  great  city  will  not  change  it  until  the 
too  heavy  yoke  will  appear  to  it  also  too  odious.  It 
is  not  yet  so,  it  seems." 


THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  STATISTICS. 

IN  the  current  number  of  the  Yale  Review,  the  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  describes  some  of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  census  taker  in  his  work,  and  addresses 
some  words  of  caution  to  "  those  who  use  statistics 
but  do  not  make  them."  Such  persons,  he  says, 
should  invariably  take  pains  to  read  the  text  accom 
panying  the  tables.  Unless  this  is  done  in  each  and 
every  case,  the  writer  or  speaker  who  (juotes  statis- 
tics cannot  know  exactly  what  he  is  using,  or  how  to 
use  it. 

Colonel  Wright  explains  the  elasticity  of  the  sta- 
tistical method,  and  defends  it  fi-om  the  attacks  of 
those  who  misjudge  its  .scope  and  fail  to  rtH'ogni^e 
its  difficulties  of  application.  '"  One  is  i>tteu  met 
with  the  statement  that  '  statistics  will  pn.>ve  any- 
thing.' This  is  not  tlu*  fault  of  tlu»  statistical 
method,  but  tht<  levult  i>f  th»»  ilishi>ne.st  use  of  one 
of  the  ino.st  helpful  methods  which  htis  Ihh«m  inti\>- 
duced  in  any  depart nieiit  of  human  kn»»wlt»dge.  It 
is  the  basis  of  tlu*  comparative  nu^thod  of  study;  it 
rttaches  into  the  historioal  method,  and  tht*  laaiv  luit^ 
iises  it  and  appi'ei'iates  it  the  nu»i»»  he  i 
statement  t>f  the  (b'linan,  S<hlo.>^>n  ,  ' 
is  history  ever  advani'lni?.'  " 
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SUPERVISION  OF  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 

AN  article  written  by  Mr,  Frank  Bolles,  of  Harvard 
University,  shortly  before  his  death,  is  pub- 
lished in  the  current  number  of  the  Harvard  Gradu- 
ates' Magazine,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Administra- 
tive Problem."  This  problem  Mr.  Bolles  states  as 
follows  :  "How  is  this  single  faculty  with  a  simple 
organization  of  a  few  administrative  officers  to  deal 
effectively  with  a  body  of  students  which  numbered 
600  in  1870,  which  includes  nearly  2,200  now,  and 
which,  ten  years  hence,  may  number  over  3,000  ?  At 
present  it  is  assumed  that  an  administrative  officer 
can  perform  one  duty  toward  2,000  or  3,000  students 
as  intelligently  as  he  could,  in  former  years,  dis- 
charge two  or  three  duties  toward  600  students.  As 
the  university  has  grown,  fewer  duties  have  been  as- 
signed to  certain  officers,  but  relief  has  not,  as  a  rule, 
taken  the  form  of  reducing  the  number  of  students  to 
be  known  and  dealt  with  by  particular  officers.  The 
present  Recorder,  for  example,  has  charge  of  2,176 
records,  where  the  Registrar  in  1870  was  responsible 
for  only  600.  It  is  only  by  a  fiction  that  the  Recorder 
can  be  assumed  to  have  any  personal  knowledge  of 
even  half  of  the  men  whose  absences  he  counts,  whose 
petitions  he  acts  upon,  and  against  whose  petty  delin- 
quencies he  remonstrates,  yet  the  fiction  is  maintained 
while  its  absurdity  keeps  on  growing.     .     .     . 

"  Looked  at  as  men,  rather  than  as  mere  numbered 
minds.  Harvard  students  fall  naturally  into  three 
groups, — those  who  lodge  and  board  at  home :  those 
who  lodge  and  board  in  private  houses  in  Cambridge, 
yet  who  are  cut  off  from  home  influence  ;  and  those 
who  lodge  in  dormitories  and  who  board  together  in 
large  or  small  clubs.  With  average,  well-behaved 
members  of  the  first  group  the  adminstrative  officers 
have  almost  nothing  to  do,  and  if  the  third  group  did 
not  exist,  the  same  might  be  said  of  members  of  the 
second  group,  for  many  of  them  are  so  quietly  and 
comfortably  housed  that  they  are  seldom  heard  from. 
The  third  group,  however,  does  exist,  and  it  is  a  very 
large  and  comx^act  group,  and  one  full  of  rich,  warm 
life,  incessantly  active.  It  draws  into  its  activity  a 
large  number  of  the  men  who  live  in  private  houses, 
and  in  combination  with  them  it  offers  the  most  in- 
teresting question  for  adminstrative  solution.     .     . 

THE   DORMITORY   SYSTEM. 

*  •  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Harvard  may  eventually 
free  itself  from  all  its  remaining  parental  responsibil- 
ity and  leave  students'  habits,  health,  and  morals  to 
their  individual  care,  confining  itself  to  teaching,  re- 
search, and  the  granting  of  degrees.  Before  it  can  do 
this  it  must  be  freed  from  dormitories.  As  long  as 
1,500  of  its  students  live  in  monastic  quarters  provided 
or  apx)roved  by  the  university,  bo  long  must  the  uni- 
versity be  held  responsible  by  the  city,  by  parents, 
and  by  H(jciety  at  large,  for  the  sanitary  and  moral 
condition  of  such  quarters.  Tlie  dormitory  system 
imi)lies  and  necessitates  over.'^ight  of  hcialth  and 
morals.  TVie  trouble  to-day  is  that  the  aflministrativo 
mjv;hinery  in  use  is  not  caynibhj  of  (lf>itig  all  1  lial  is 
and  ouglit  to  be  exi)ected,of  it.  Thi.s  trouljlo  will 
grow  greater  as  the  college  gains  in  numbers,  and 


the  dormitory  system  expands,  yet  no  way  is  sug- 
gested for  making  the  future  safe.  Harvard  College 
with  one  Dean  and  one  administrative  board  cannot 
in  reason  be  held  responsible  for  the  health,  morals 
and  studies  of  1,656  students.  Its  present  Dean,  self- 
sacrificing  and  conscientious  to  a  fault,  is  exhausting 
his  strength  in  attemi)ting  to  do  equal  justice  and 
kindness  to  this  army,  nearly  one  third  of  which 
changes  each  year.  Can  Harvard  College  be  divided  ? 
If  it  can  be,  shall  the  divisions  be  by  classes  or  terri- 
torially?" 

FOUR  COLLEGES  IN  PLACE  OF  ONE. 

Mr.  Bolles  suggests  a  plan  of  organization  some- 
what resembling  that  of  the  great  English  universi- 
ties. ' '  For  example,  if  this  plan  were  carried  into  effect, 
the  university  authorities  would  dissolve  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board  of  Harvard  College  and  appoint  in 
its  place  four  administi-ative  boards  to  take  charge 
respectively  of  Hoi  worthy  Division  or  College,  Wads- 
worth  Division,  Quincy  Division  and  Agassiz  Divis- 
ion, which  should  share  among  them  the  college 
dormitories,  private  dormitories  and  private  houses 
in  such  manner  as  to  yield  as  even  an  apportionment 
of  the  undergraduate  population  as  possible.     .     .     . 

"In the  present  state  of  affairs  the  college  is  im- 
perfectly governed,  and  student  social  life  is  stunted 
and  distorted.  If  by  the  formation  of  several  col- 
leges where  there  is  now  one,  it  became  possible  not 
only  to  govern  students  more  successfully  but  to  en- 
courage their  natural  grouping  in  dormitories  and 
around  congenial  dining  tables,  welcome  gain  would 
be  made  for  the  present  and  a  grave  danger  removed 
from  the  path  of  the  future.  If  a  beginning  is  once 
made  in  the  establishment  of  separate  colleges  under 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  it  would  of  course 
be  natural  that  the  future  growth  of  the  university 
should  adapt  itself  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Build- 
ings would  take  a  form  suitable  to  the  joint  accom- 
modation of  students  and  a  professor's  family  ;  the 
dining  hall  might  form  a  part  of  the  structure  and  a 
common  room  for  study,  reading  or  social  meeting 
might  break  the  barrack-like  monotony  of  the  dormi- 
tory of  to-day. 

"  From  those  to  whom  these  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions do  not  commend  themselves,  I  gladly  with- 
draw them,  and  in  their  place  present  a  bare  fact  as 
it  must  be  seen  by  all  who  know  the  College  :  in  1840 
the  college  contained  250  students  ;  in  1850,  300 ;  in 
1860,  450  ;  in  1870,  600  ;  in  1880,  800  ;  in  1890,  1300  ;  in 
1894,  1,600.  What  will  be  its  membership  in  1900  or 
in  1950  ?  At  the  latter  time,  if  the  rate  of  growth 
and  our  present  administrative  system  are  maintained, 
tlie  Dean  and  R(,'corder  of  Harvard  College  will  be 
personally  caring  for  0,500  individuals,  with  all  of 
whom  they  will  be  presumed  to  have  an  intelligent 
acquaintance." 

The  (inesii(Hi  discussed  by  Mr.  Bolles  has  doubtless 
presented  itself  to  more  than  one  of  our  large  uni- 
versities. The  editor  of  the  Oraduates'  Magazine 
states  that  Mr.  Bolles  did  not  claim  that  his  remedy 
was  tlie  best,  but  hoped  by  discussion  to  hasten  the 
solution  of  the  problem  confronting  Harvard. 
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UNIVERSITY  TRAINING  AND  CITIZENSHIP. 

IN  an  article  in  the  Forum   Professor   Woodrow 
Wilson,  of  Princeton  College,  sets  forth  an  ideal 
for  an  education  that  shall  be^truly  national. 

SHOULD  EDUCATION  BE  NATIONAL? 

By  some  it  is  asserted  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
create  a  distinctively  American  type  of  university, 
that  learning  is  cosmopolitan,  and  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  provincialize  it  by  any  national  preju- 
dices. If  necessary  it  is  said  let  the  common  schools 
be  under  such  influence  but  leave  the  higher  learn- 
ing to  pursue  its  course  untrammeled. 

"  But  it  must  be  remembered,"  says  Professor  Wil- 
son, "that  scholarship  is  something  more  than  an 
instrument  of  abstract  investigation  merely.  It  is 
also  an  instrument  and  means  of  life.  Scholarship, 
though  it  must  everywhere  seek  the  truth,  may  se- 
lect the  truths  it  shall  search  for  and  emphasize.  It 
is  this  selection  that  should  be  national." 

NATIONAL    COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

*'  In  order  to  be  national,  a  university  should  have, 
at  the  centre  of  all  its  training,  courses  of  instruction 
in  that  literature  which  contains  the  ideals  of  its  race 
and  all  the  nice  proofs  and  subtle  inspirations  of  the 
character,  spirit,  and  thought  of  the  nation  which  it 
serves  ;  and,  betides  that,  instruction  in  the  history 
and  leading  conceptions  of  those  institutions  which 
have  served  the  nation's  energies  in  the  preservation 
of  order  and  the  maintenance  of  just  standards  of 
civil  virtue  and  public  purpose.  These  should  con- 
stitute the  common  training  of  all  its  students,  as  the 
only  means  of  schooling  their  spirits  for  their  com- 
mon life  as  citizens.  For  the  rest,  they  might  be  free 
to  choose  what  they  would  learn." 

PRACTICAL  NEED  OF  SUCH  TRAINING. 

"  The  study  of  institutions  and  of  English  literature 
furnishes  the  only  practicable  common  ground  for 
the  various  disciplines  of  the  modern  university  cur- 
riculum ;  but  fortunately  it  has  much  more  to  com- 
mend it  than  its  practicability.  It  would  furnish  also 
an  ideal  principle  of  unity.  Such  studies  are  prac- 
ticable because  they  are  not  open  to  any  serious  utili- 
tarian objection.  They  do  not  involve  the  long  and 
tedious  acquisition  of  any  dead  language  :  tlieir  tools 
are  of  easy  use  by  any  one." 

There  are  great  needs  for  training  of  this  sort  in  our 
own  time.  It  would  act  as  a  correction  to  the  ex- 
trtsme  views  of  political  and  social  agitators  who  ad- 
vocate i)lans  that  may  bo  flawless  in  their  abstract 
logic  but  are  in  violation  of  all  ])olitical  experience. 
"  For  each  nation  there  is  itsown  r(UH)rd  of  mental  ex- 
perience and  political  experiment.  Such  a  record  al- 
ways Hobers  tlios(»  who  read  it.  It  also  steadies  the 
n(a*veH.  If  all  ediu^ated  men  kiunv  it,  it  would  Ix*  as 
if  th(<y  hiu\  had  a  revelation.  They  r.owhl  Htand  to- 
g«'tln^i"  uiid  govern,  with  open  eyns  and  tlin  gift  of 
toiigiHiM  vvliicli  ol  iirr  iiioii  could  undtw-staiid.  Here  is 
like  wild  talk  and  li<*adlorig  paHsion  for  reform  in  the 
Jiawt,-  hern  in  thn  Itooks,      with  all   thn  niotivrs    that 


underlay  the  perilous  utterance  now  laid  bare  :  these 
are  not  new  terrors  and  excitements.  Neither  need 
the  wisdom  be  new,  nor  the  humanity,  by  which  they 
shall  be  moderated  and  turned  to  righteous  ends. 
There  is  old  experience  in  these  matters,  or  rather  in 
these  states  of  mind.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  have 
economic  problems  and  dream  dreams  of  romantic  and 
adventurous  social  reconstruction. 

"  And  so  it  is  out  of  books  that  we  can  get  our  means 
and  our  self-possession  for  a  sane  and  systematic 
criticism  of  life  :  out  of  our  own  English  books  that 
we  can  get  and  appropriate  and  forever  recreate  the 
temper  of  our  own  race  in  dealing  with  these  so 
hazardous  affairs." 

A  NEW  UNIVERSITY  NOT  NEEDED. 

*'It  would  not  be  necessary  to  erect  a  new  uni- 
versity to  try  the  experiment  of  such  a  synthesis  of 
university  courses ;  though  that  would  be  worth 
doing,  were  the  means  made  sufficient  for  a  really 
great  object-lesson  in  the  right  motives  of  education. 
Anybody  can  establish  the  modern  sort  of  univer- 
sity, anywhere.  It  has  no  necessary  nationality  or 
character.  But  only  in  a  free  country,  with  great 
traditions  of  enlightened  sentiment  and  continuous 
purpose,  can  a  university  have  the  national  mark 
and  distinction  of  a  deliberate  espousal  of  the  spirit 
of  a  noble  literature  and  historic  institutions.  Such 
a  university  would  be  a  National  Academy — the  only 
sort  worth  having.  The  thing  can  be  done,  how- 
ever, without  troubling  a  millionaire  to  appropriate 
to  himself  the  glory  of  a  unique  function  of  greatness 
in  the  development  of  education.  It  can  be  done  by 
only  a  comparatively  slight  readjustment  of  subjects 
and  instructors  in  the  greater  of  the  universities  we 
already  have.  It  can  even  be  done  upon  no  mean 
scale  by  every  college  whose  resources  are  at  all 
adequate  to  the  ordinary  demands  of  education." 

Professor  Wilson  suggests  as  a  jn-actical  plan  for 
compelling  the  students  to  read  the  national  litera- 
ture that  tutors  be  appointed,  young  men,  serving 
their  novitiate  for  full  university  appointments,  who 
may  organize  and  supervise  courses  in  reading, 
which  will  supplement  the  lecture  courses. 

COLLEGE  TRAINED  PREACHERS. 

MR.  FRANCIS  Q.  PE  ABODY,  Professor  of  Scxnal 
Science  at  Harvard,  con  tributes  to  the  Fiyntm 
for  September  an  article  on  "  The  Proportii>n  i>f  Col- 
lege Trained  Preachers,"  whicli  he  sums  up  tis  fol- 
lows :  "Looking  back,  then,  on  the  data  thus  col- 
ItH'ted,  the  gtun>ral  iiuprt»ssion  they  may  give  to  oi\o 
who  cares  for  tht>ological  education  set»ms  to  Ih^  i»n»» 
of  n>asonabh^  satisfaction.  It  is,  ituUvd,  true  that 
tlu^  proportion  t)f  Hui-h»»lors  of  Arts  t«ntering  the 
ministry  has  somewhat  docliut>d  in  the  last  tpiartt^r  i^f 
a  century  ;  hut  this  declint*.  after  all.  is  Uvw  thun 
might  be  anti<'ipated.  and  it  is  jhuIuhw  not  ^:rt»*iter 
than  other  profossions  h«vo  t^\|MMieni*tHl.  It  in  tnu». 
also,  that  Home  of  the  eA>llep«rt  h«h>iu  tit  U«  faiUiiK  >ui 
Mources  of  supply,  but    on   tho  otluM"  hauil.  »K»m»*  »r«» 
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gaining  in  volume.  Moreover,  the  gain  appears 
sometimes  to  be  most  marked  where  the  college  is  in 
the  midst  of  modern  life  and  interests,  and_  the  loss 
appears  in  some  instances  most  decided  in  some  of 
the  most  sheltered  institutions.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  among  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
making  ministers  in  times  like  ours  are  those  where 
the  college  is  most  open  to  freedom  of  research,  and 
in  close  relation  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  modern 
society.  There  are  many  influences  which  still 
threaten  the  self-respect  of  the  ministry  :  a  per- 
nicious system  of  indiscriminate  aid  in  many  sem- 
inaries, a  tradition  of  sentimentalism  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  an  increasing  attraction  to  other  careers. 
In  this  state  of  things  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  believe 
that  the  best  theological  schools  still  maintain  the 
standard  of  a  scholarly  profession,  and  that  the  call 
to  the  ministry  is  still  heard  above  the  noises  of  the 
time,  and  is  still  obeyed  by  educated  young  men." 


THE  CHURCH   AND  THE  FLOATING  GROGSHOP. 

MR.  F.  M.  HOLMES  contributes  to  the  Gentle- 
man^s  a  picturesque  sketch  of  what  he  saw 
among  the  Deep  Sea  Fishermen.  He  tells  of  a  victory 
gained  by  religious  common  sense,  which  is  worth 
emphasizing :  "  Once  upon  a  time  floating  grogshops, 
called  copers,  used  to  cruise  among  the  fleets  and 
cause  incalculable  mischief.  They  hailed  from  foreign 
ports — Dutch,  German  or  Belgian — and  sold  an  utterly 
vile  and  abominable  liquor  called  aniseed  brandy, 
which  used  to  inflame  even  the  strong  North  Sea  fish- 
ermen to  madness.  .  .  .  But  in  1882  the  practical 
Mission  to  the  Deep  Sea  Fishermen  was  started,  hav- 
ing as  one  of  its  chief  objects  opposition  to  the  coper. 
It  sold  tobacco  as  the  copers  did,  but  much  cheaper  ; 
it  has  supplied  good  and  readable  literature  instead 
of  the  vile  stuff  offered  by  the  floating  grogshops ;  it 
has  attended  to  the  injuries  and  sores  of  the  fishermen. 
The  Mission  vessels,  nearly  a  dozen  in  number,  are 
floating  churches,  libraries  and  dispensaries,  and  three 
of  them  are  well-equipped  hospitals  for  the  treatment 
of  serious  injuries,  such  as  the  breakages  of  limbs. 
In  a  few  years  the  copers  were  nearly  all  driven  off 
the  sea  by  the  spirited  and  cheerful  opposition." 
Were  the  Church  ashore  to  fight  the  tavern  on  its 
own  ground  as  resolutely  as  the  Church  afloat  has 
here  done,  there  might  be  fewer  grogshops  ashore. 


Says  a  writer  in  the  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World'.  "Of  the  1,500,000,000  of  the  earth's  inhab- 
itants, the  Emperor  of  China  holds  sway  over  405, 000,- 
000  ;  the  Queen  of  England  rules  or  protects  380,000,- 
000;  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  dictator  to  115,000,000; 
France,  in  the  republic,  dependencies  and  spheres  of 
influence,  has  70,000,000  subjects  ;  the  Emperor  of 
(Germany,  55,000,000  ;  the  Sultan  of  Turkr;y,  40,000,- 
0(X) ;  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  40,000,000,  and  the  King 
of  Bx)ain,  27,0(K),0(K)— f?/70-</wrr/«  of  the  population  of 
the  globe  under  the  government  oi  jive  rulers." 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  THE  ATONEMEN'i. 

MRS.  BES ANT'S  autobiography  has  afforded  Mr. 
Gladstone  a  text  for  saying  a  few  things  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  about  Mrs.  Besant,  and  for 
writing  a  sermon  in  which  he  discusses  with  some- 
what of  the  prolixity  and  minuteness  of  an  old  divine 
the  true  and  false  conceptions  of  the  Atonement.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  appears  to  have  made  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  Mrs.  Besant  from  her  recently  pub- 
lished book, says  : 

AN  ESTIMATE  OF  MRS.    BESANT. 

•  "  This  volume  presents  to  us  an  object  of  consider- 
able interest.  It  inspires  sympathy  with  the  writer, 
not  only  as  a  person  highly  gifted,  but  as  a  seeker  after 
truth.  The  book  is  a  spiritual  itinerary,  and  shows 
with  how  much  at  least  of  intellectual  ease,  and  what 
unquestioning  assumptions  of  being  right,  vast  spaces 
of  mental  traveling  may  be  performed.  The  stages 
are,  indeed,  glaringly  in  contrast  with  one  another  ; 
yet  their  violent  contrarieties  do  not  seem  at  any  period 
to  suggest  to  the  writer  so  much  as  a  doubt  whether 
the  mind,  which  so  continually  changes  in  attitude 
and  color,  can  after  all  be  very  trustworthy  in  each, 
and  all  its  movements.  This  uncomfortable  sugges- 
tion is  never  permitted  to  intrude  ;  and  the  absolute 
self-complacency  of  the  authoress  bears  her  on 
through  tracts  of  air  buoyant  and  copious  enough  to» 
carry  the  Dircaean  swan.  Mrs.  Besant  passes  from  her 
earliest  to  her  latest  stage  of  thought  as  lightly  as  the 
swallow  skims  the  surface  of  the  lawn,  and  with  just 
as  little  effort  to  ascertain  what  lies  beneath  it.  An 
ordinary  mind  would  suppose  that  m®desty  was  the 
one  lesson  which  she  could  not  have  failed  to  learn  from 
her  extraordinary  permutations,  but  the  chemist  who- 
shall  analyze  by  percentages  the  contents  of  these 
pages  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be  in  a  condition  to  re- 
port that  of  such  an  element  he  can  find  even  the  in- 
finitesimal quantity  usually  and  conveniently  denomi- 
jiated  a  '  trace.'  Her  several  schemes  of  belief,  or 
non-belief,  appear  to  have  been  entertained  one  after 
another,  with  the  same  undoubting  confidence,  until 
the  junctures  successively  arrived  for  their  not  regret- 
ful, but  rather  contemptuous,  rejection.  They  are 
nowhere  based  upon  reasoning,  but  they  rest  upon 
one  and  the  same  authority — the  authority  of  Mrs* 
Besant." 

WITHOUT  ANY  SENSE  OF  SIN.. 

Commenting  upon  her  frequent  changes  of  theolog- 
ical position,  he  says  :  "In  all  her  different  phases  of 
thought,  that  place  in  the  mind  where  the  sense  of 
sin  should  be,  appears  to  have  remained  all  through 
the  shifting  scenes  of  her  mental  history  an  absolute 
blank.  Without  this  sense,  it  is  obrious  that  her 
Evangelicalism  and  her  High  Churchism  were  alike 
built  upon  the  sand,  and  that  in  strictness  she  never 
quitted  what  she  had  never  in  its  integrity  possessed. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  held  tiiat  she  has  fol- 
lowed at  all  times  her  own  impulsions  witli  an  entire- 
sincerity  ;  but  that  those  impulsions  have  been  wo- 
fully  dislocated  in  origin,  spirit,  and  direction  by  an> 
amount  of  egregious  self-confidenc©  which  is  in  itself  a. 
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guarantee  of  failure  in  mental  investigations.  "  That 
is  almost  all  tliat  he  says  about  Mrs.  Besant ;  he  then 
turns  his  attention  to  considering  her  objections  to 
the  theory  of  the  Atonement^as  popularly  stated. 

MRS.    BESANT'S  idea  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

The  passage  in  Mrs.  Besant's  book  to  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  specially  draws  attention  is  that  in  which 
she  refers  to  the  Atonement  as  a  proposition  which  is 
assailed  by  the  steadily  advancing  waves  of  historical 
and  scientific  criticism.  She  regarded  as  untenable 
*'the  nature  of  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  and  the 
justice  of  God  in  accepting  a  vicarious  suffering  from 
Christ,  and  a  vicarious  righteousness  from  the  sinner." 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  somewhat  sarcastic  at  the  rejection 
of  this  proposition  by  a  young  lady  not  long  out  of 
her  teens,  and  he  imputes  to  her  rash  and  blame- 
worthy ignorance,  for  not  taking  pains  to  verify  the 
fact  that  the  essential  part  of  this  proposition  has 
been  really  incorporated  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Churches  with  which  it  was  resolved  to  deal.  The 
implication  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  contention  is  that  if 
Mrs.  Besant  had  taken  pains  to  verify  her  opinion 
that  the  belief  in  a  vicarious  suffering  from  Christ, 
and  a  vicarious  righteousness  from  the  sinners,  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Churches,  she 
would  have  discovered  that  it  was  no  such  thing.  He 
does  not  say  so  bluntly,  but  he  deplores  the  state- 
ments made  by  unwise  or  uninstructed  persons,  some 
of  which  indeed  he  has  heard  from  the  pulpit,  which 
gave,  or  appeared  to  give,  countenance  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  God  expects  from  Christ  suffering,  which 
but  for  Christ  would  have  been  justly  due  to  the  sin- 
ner and  justly  inflicted  upon  him,  and  that  Christ  be- 
ing absolutely  innocent,  injustice  toward  him  is  here 
involved,  for  injustice  is  not  the  less  injustice  because 
there  may  be  a  willing  submission, 

FORENSIC,  BUT  NOT  ETHICAL. 

Mr.  Gladstone  mentions  one  incautious  preacher 
according  to  whose  exposition  "the  Almighty,  who 
was  the  creditor,  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  affair  ; 
while  the  character  of  the  required  penalty,  which 
fell  upon  the  Saviour,  is  so  stated  as  if  good  had  been 
undeservedly  obtained  for  the  sinner  by  the  infliction 
of  evil  undeservedly  upon  tlie  righteous."  Tliis 
preaclier  agrees  with  Mrs.  Besant  in  looking  on  the 
forensic  or  reputed  aspect  of  the  case,  instead  of  look- 
ing to  the  ethical,  which  is  of  necessity  its  essential 
element.  He  grants  to  both,  however,  the  following 
four  i)roposition8,  which  he  describes  as  propositions 
which  may  be  describcjd  as  forensic,  or  referring  to 
proceedings  of  condemnation  or  acquittal  such  as 
take  place  in  earthly  courts  of  justice,  exprtissing  no 
cf^tain  truth  but  only  our  imp(5rftH:t  effort  to  arrive 
at  it.  Thtiy  an?,  liowever,  necessarily  disjoined  fn>ni 
etliical  conditions  in  ho  far  as  they  huvc^  no  fixed 
relation  to  tiieni  : 

Mil.    (ILADHTONIC'H   DKKINITlONrt. 

"  I.  That  the  '  Hinn«»r,'  that  is  to  say,  man,  tukt^u 
Kenerully,  Ih  liable  to  [>enalty,  for  hIu  ingniint)d  and 
Hin  coniiuittnd. 


"  2.  That  the  Son  of  God,  liable  to  no  penalty,  sub- 
mits Himself  to  a  destiny  of  suffering  and  shame. 

' '  3.  That  by  His  life  and  death  of  suffering  and  shame 
men  are  relievable,  and  have,  upon  acceptance  of  the 
Gospel  and  continuance  therein,  been  actually  re- 
lieved from  the  penalties  to  which  they  were  liable. 

' '  4.  That  as  sin  entails  suffering,  and  as  Another  has 
enabled  the  sinner  to  put  all  penal  suffering  away,  and, 
in  effecting  this,  and  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  it, 
has  Himself  suffered,  this  surely  is  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term  a  vicarious  suffering,  an  atonement,  at-one- 
ment,  vicariously  brought  about  by  the  intervention 
of  an  innocent  person." 

MR.    GLADSTONE'S  CREED. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  proceeds  to  propound  twelve 
propositions  which  may  be  considered  as  embodying 
his  latest  views  as  to  the  relations  between  God  and 
Man: 

"1.  We  are  born  into  the  world  in  a  condition  in 
which  our  nature  has  been  depressed  or  distorted  or 
impaired  by  sin  ;  and  we  partake  by  inheritance  this 
ingrained  fault  of  our  race.  This  fault  is  in  Scripture 
referred  to  a  person  and  a  period,  which  gives  definite- 
ness  to  the  conception  ;  but  we  are  not  here  specially 
concerned  with  the  form  in  which  the  doctrine  has 
been  declared. 

"  2.  This  fault  of  nature  has  not  abolished  freedom 
of  the  will,  but  it  has  caused  a  bias  toward  the 
wrong. 

"3.  The  laws  of  our  nature  make  its  excellence 
recoverable  by  divine  discipline  and  self-denial,  if 
the  will  be  duly  directed  to  the  proper  use  of  these 
instruments  of  recovery. 

"4.  A  Redeemer,  whose  coming  was  prophesied 
simultaneously  with  the  fall,  being  a  person  no  less 
than  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  comes  into  the  world, 
and  at  the  cost  of  great  suffering  establishes  in  His 
own  person  a  type,  a  matrix  so  to  speak,  for  humanity 
raised  to  its  absolute  perfection. 

"5.  He  also  promulgates  a  creed  or  scheme  of 
highly  influential  truths,  and  founds  therewith  a  sys- 
tem of  institutions  and  means  of  grace,  whereby  men 
may  be  recast,  as  it  were,  in  that  matrix  or  mold 
which  He  has  provided,  and  united  one  by  one  with 
His  own  perfect  humanity.  Under  the  exercising 
forces  of  life,  their  destiny  is  to  grow  more  and  more 
into  His  likeness.  He  works  in  us  and  by  us;  not 
figuratively  but  literally.  Christ,  if  we  answer  to  His 
grace,  is,  as  St.  Paul  said,  formed  in  us.  By  a  disci- 
])line  of  life  based  on  the  constitutive  principles  of  our 
being,  He  brings  us  nearer  to  Hiniself  :  that  which 
we  have  first  learned  as  lesson  distils  itst>lf  iiitv»  habit 
and  character ;  it  becomes  part  of  our  compiveiilion 
ami  gradually  tiu-ough  Christ,  ever  neutralizing  and 
rev»'rsing  our  t*vil  bias,  ren»*ws  our  naf  m.-  in  lli>  v.w  a 
image. 

•Ml.   We  hav»»  lu're  laid  «lown   for  Uh,  a.«»   il  uouUl 
Het>m,  tlu»  esst^ntials  of  a  moral   reilemption  ;  k4  ivUef 
from  evil  as  wt«ll  as  pain.     Man  is  brought  U»ok  fnau 
sin  tt>  riKlit«M>usnr.ss  by  a  holy  trainm^  ;  that  n 
is  Hupplitnl  by   inioriHualiou  into  iho  i'hnr»l    ^^ 
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God  and  man  ;  and  that  Christ  has  been  constituted, 
trained,  and  appointed  to  His  office  in  this  incorpora- 
tion, through  suffering.  His  suffering,  without  any 
merit  of  ours,  and  in  spite  of  our  guilt,  is  thus  the 
means  of  our  recovery  and  sanctification.  And  His 
suffering  is  truly  vicarious  ;  for  if  He  had  not  thus 
suffered  on  our  behalf,  w^e  must  have  suffered  in  our 
own  helpless  guilt. 

"  7.  This  appears  to  be  a  system  purely  and  abso- 
lutely ethical  in  its  basis  ;  such  vicarous  suffering, 
thus  viewed,  implies  no  disparagement,  even  in  the 
smallest  particulars,  to  the  justice  and  righteousness 
of  God. 

"8.  It  is  not  by  any  innovation,  so  to  speak,  in  his 
scheme  of  government  that  the  Almighty  brings 
about  this  great  and  glorious  result.  What  is  here 
enacted  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  the  kingdom  of  grace 
only  repeats  a  phenomenon  with  which  we  are  per- 
fectly familiar  in  the  natural  and  social  order  of  the 
world,  where  the  good,  at  the  expense  of  pain  endured 
by  them,  procure  benefits  for  the  unworthy.  The 
Christian  atonement  is,  indeed,  transcendent  in  char- 
acter, and  cannot  receive  from  ordinary  sources  any 
entirely  adequate  illustration,  but  yet  the  essence  and 
root  of  this  matter  lies  in  the  idea  of  good  vicariously 
conveyed.  And  this  is  an  operation  appertaining  to 
the  whole  order  of  human  things,  so  that,  besides 
being  agreeable  to  justice  and  to  love,  it  is  also  sus- 
tained by  analogies  lying  outside  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, and  indeed  the  whole  order  of  revelation. 

"9.  The  pretexts  for  impugning  the  divine  character 
in  connection  with  the  redemption  of  man  are  artifi- 
cially constructed  by  detaching  the  vicarious  efficacy 
of  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  from  moral  conse- 
quences, wrought  out  in  those  who  obtain  the  appli- 
cation of  His  redeeming  power  by  incorporation  into 
His  Church  or  Body.  Take  away  this  unnatural 
severance,  and  the  objections  fall  to  the  ground. 

"10.  And  now  we  come  to  the  place  of  what  is 
termed  pardon  in  the  Christian  system.  The  word 
justification,  which  in  itself  means  making  righteous, 
has  been  employed  in  Scripture  to  signify  the  state  of 
acceptance  into  which  we  are  introduced  by  the  pardon 
of  our  sins.  And  it  is  strongly  held  by  St.  Paul  that 
we  are  justified  by  faith  (Rom.  iii,  28,  v.  1),  not  by 
works.  Were  we  justified,  admitted  to  pardon,  by 
our  works,  we  should  be  our  own  redeemers,  not  the 
redeemed  of  Christ.  But  there  are  further  and  un- 
warranted developments  of  these  ideas,  which  bring 
us  into  the  neighborhood  of  danger. 

"11.  1  have  said  that,  when  the  vicarious  sufferings 
of  Christ  are  so  regarded  that  we  can  appropriate 
their  virtue,  while  disjoining  them  even  for  a 
niomf;nt  from  moral  consequences  in  ourselves,  we 
open  the  door  to  imputations  on  the  righteousness  of 
God.  But  the  epoch  of  i)ardoTi  for  our  sins  marks  the 
point  at  whir;h  that  ai)propriHtion  is  (iffecjted,  and  if 
pardon  be,  even  for  a  moment,  severed  from  a  moral 
yjrocesH  of  renovation,  if  these  two  are  not  mado  to 
stand  in  orgariH-.  and  vital  connection  witli  one 
another,  that  door  is  opened  through  which  mischief 
will  rush  in.     But  in  Holy  Scripture  there  is  no  open- 


ing of  such  a  door ;  no  possibility  of  entrance  for  such 
an  error. 

"12.  Pardon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  both  a  legiti- 
mate and  a  most  important  place  in  the  Christian 
scheme.  What  is  that  place?  and  what  is  pardon 
itself?  Is  it  arbitrary  and  disconnected  from  the 
renewing  process,  or  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  based 
upon  a  thorough  accord  with  the  ethical  and  the 
practical  ideas  which  form  the  heart  of  the  scheme  ? 
Is  it  like  an  amnesty  proclaimed  by  some  human, 
probably  some  revolutionary  government  without 
any  guarantee  or  condition  as  to  the  motives  it  will 
set  in  action,  or  is  it  the  positive  entry  of  the  strong 
man  into  the  house  which  he  is  to  cleanse  and  to  set 
in  order,  while  he  accompanies  his  entry  with  a 
proclamation  of  peace  and  joy  founded  upon  the 
work  which  he  is  to  achieve  therein?" 

NOT  PERFECT,  BUT  PERFECTIBLE. 

Incidentally  in  discussing  this  question,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone expresses,  by-the-way,  his  belief  that  the  hu- 
man nature  of  Christ  was  not  perfect,  but  perfect- 
ible, alleging  in  defense  of  this,  what  some  will  re- 
gard as  heresy,  the  statement  of  Luke,  that  Christ 
"  Grew  in  wisdom  and  stature  and  in  favor  with 
God  and  man."  Referring  again  to  the  Incarnation, 
he  says  :  ' '  The  Incarnation  brought  righteousness 
out  of  the  region  of  cold  abstractions,  clothed  it  in 
flesh  and  blood,  opened  for  it  the  shortest  and  the 
broadest  way  to  all  our  sympathies,  gave  it  the  firm- 
est command  over  the  springs  of  human  action,  by 
incorporating  rt  in  a  person,  and  making  it,  as  has 
been  beautifully  said,  liable  to  love. 

"  Included  in  this  great  scheme,  the  doctrine  of  free 
pardon  is  not  a  passport  for  sin,  nor  a  derogation 
from  the  moral  order  which  carefully  adapts  reward 
and  retribution  to  desert,  but  stands  in  the  closest 
harmony  with  the  component  laws  of  our  moral 
nature." 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH. 

It  may  be  interesting,  in  view  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
attempt  to  restate  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  to 
compare  his  propositions  with  the  formula  with 
which  the  various  Churches  have  endeavored  to  ex- 
press what  they  considered  to  be  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  First  let  us  take  Mr.  Gladstone's  own 
Church,  and  this  is  what  the  prayer  book  says  on  the 
subject.  Very  precise  definitions  are  given  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  :  "  The  second  Article  says  that, 
Christ  *  truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried,  to  reconcile  His  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a 
sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  all 
actual  sins  of  men.'  The  eleventh  Article  says  :  '  We 
are  accounted  righteous  before  God  only  for  the  merit 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith.'  The 
thirty-first  Articjle,  which  is  headed  '  Of  the  one 
Oblation  of  Christ  finished  upon  the  Cross,'  tells  us 
'  The  Offering  of  Christ  once  made  is  that  perfect  re- 
d(!Tnpti()n,  jn-opitiation,  and  satis facition,  for  all  the 
sins  of  the  whole  woi-Id,  and  there  is  none  other  sat- 
isfaction for  sin,  but  that  alone.'  " 
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THE  RE^IE^V  OF  REVIEW'S. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF    NIAGARA. 

''T^WO  capitally  illustrated  and  well-written  articles 
1  appear  in  the  illustrated  magazines  on  the  con- 
version of  the  Niagara  rivet's  gigantic  power  to  utili- 
tarian purposes.  In  the  October  McClure's  Mr.  E.  J. 
Edwards  tells  of  this  mighty  undertaking  under  the 
title,  "  The  Capture  of  Niagara."  He  touches  on  one 
curious  aspect  of  this  most  picturesque  enterprise,  in 
his  opening  paragraph,  when  he  reminds  us  that  this 
work,  "  which  has  been  in  progress  alongside  the 
Niagara  waterfall  for  more  than  four  years,  is  after 
all  experimental,  and  the  capitalists  cannot  know 
until  the  plan  is  finished,  tests  are  made  and  the  elec- 
tric power  is  furnished,  whether  the  undertaking  is 
going  to  bring  them  profit,  or  whether  they  have  paid 
dearly  for  their  faith." 

Ten  huge  turbine  wheels  transmit  the  energj-  to 
run  ten  dynamos  each  of  5,000  horse-power,  or  suf- 
ficient to  run  all  the  manufacturing  plants  of  Buf- 
falo. Another  view  of  the  immensity  of  the  under- 
taking is  given  in  the  statement  that  the  450,000 
horse-power  to  be  used  would  serve  to  turn  the 
wheels  of  every  manufactory  in  central  New  York, 
to  light  and  heat  the  cities  and  towns,  and  to  provide 
propulsive  power  for  the  boats  employed  in  traffic  on 
the  Erie  Canal. 

The  most  important  corelative  problem  in  the  ex- 
tension of  this  great  power-house  is  the  ability  to 
transmit  the  energy  to  any  distance.  The  famoius 
young  electrician,  Mr.  Tesla,  is  certain  that  the 
power  can  be  transmitted  wij^hout  too  great  loss  as 
much  as  300  miles,  and  he  thinks  it  probable  that  we 
shall  even  see  vessels  propelled  from  Albany  to  New 
York  with  the  energy  that  is  stolen  from  the  mighty 
Niagara.  But  at  present  15,000  horse-power  only  is 
to  be  utelized  and  most  of  that  will  be  delivered  in 
Buffalo. 

Niagrara's   Beauty  Not  Lost. 

Mr.  Curtis  Brown  writes  in  the  September  Oosmo- 
politan  on  the  "  Diversion  of  the  Niagara,"  and  re- 
assures us  as  to  any  doubts  we  might  have  of  the 
effect  all  this  machinery  work  and  tunneling  will 
have  on  the  esthetic  side  of  Niagara  Falls  : 

"  But  no  one  visiting  the  Niagara  Falls  reserva- 
tions when  these  great  enterprises  are  fairly  begun, 
or  half  a  dozen  years  from  now,  when,  perhaps,  they 
will  be  fully  developed,  would  find  any  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  them,  except  the  mills  along  the  hy- 
draulic canal  basin,  which  for  years  have  fonned  a 
I)art  of  the  view  from  Victoria  Park. 

"  There  is  little  danger,  also,  to  the  Falls  them- 
selves. The  vast  mass  of  water  speeding  over  the 
I)recipice  will  suffe^r  but  little  diminution  —  three- 
(inarters  of  a  foot,  jierhaps,  not  more — in  furnishing 
this  iniiiU'riH*?  fon^e  to  the  manufactorioH  of  tint  coun- 
try. In  IHJJO,  the  Hon.  John  Hogart,  th«^n  State  Kh- 
gineer  and  Surveyor  of  New  York,  in  a(H;()rdHn{'e 
with  Mmi  n'<|u<'Ht  of  tlio  Niagura  Falls  coinniiMHiontTM, 
mad«i  a  n*|x)rt,  in  whicli  ho  oHtiniateMl  that  a  tuniioi 
hiiviriif  a  cajMiciiy  for  diMcharge  of  water  i)nMluring 
liiO,(KK)  h<irH4v|M>wer  would   nMluce  the  depth  of  the 


water  at  tlie  crest  of  the  American  Fall  about  on» 
inch  and  four-fifths,  and  the  500,000  horse-power 
called  for  by  present  plans  of  both  companies  will 
take  about  nine  inches  from  the  Niagara,  reducing 
the  average  depth  of  water  at  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice from  six  and  one-quarter  feet  to  five  and  one-half 
feet,  certainly  not  enough  to  make  any  noticeable- 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  cataract,  whose 
sources  of  power  stretch  half-way  to  the  Pacific,  and 
whose  strength,  ceaselessly  put  forth,  is  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  the  combined  energy  of  every  steam 
engine  in  North  America." 


PRACTICAL  FLIGHT. 

MR.  C.  E.  DURYEA,  who  describes  in  Cassier's 
Magazine  the  most  successful  of  the  flying 
machines  that  have  recently  been  devised,  is  con- 
vinced that  the  only  real  obstacle  to  practical  flight  is 
in  preserving  the  equilibrium  of  the  machine.  This 
obstacle,  he  thinks,  can  be  overcome  just  as  we  have 
overcome  the  same  difficulty  in  cycling.  In  short,  he 
says,  "  lack  of  skill  alone  stands  in  our  way.  Every 
other  point  has  been  tried  and  proven  in  our  favor." 
The  pioneer  machine  will,  he  prophesies,  be  a  large 
kite-like  affair  with  ample  surface  and  even  more 
ample  power  in  the  shape  of  a  gasoline  motor  and 
screw  propeller.  It  will  be  provided  with  a  means  of 
guiding,  both  up  and  down  and  sidewise,  and  it  will 
carry  but  one  opeiator,  who  must  feel  that  the  ma- 
chiiTe  is  almost  part  of  himself.  Its  speed  will  be 
small,  probably  from  15  to  25  miles  per  hour,  and  its 
angle  will  be  great  because  of  increased  stability.  Its 
cost  need  not  be  more  than  that  of  a  small  steam 
launch,  while  its  gi*eater  speed  and  ability  to  go  any- 
where will  commend  it  to  enthusiastic  athletes  every- 
where. The  art  of  balancing  once  learned,  and  fear 
allayed  by  usage,  improvements  will  foUaw.  The 
angle  will  be  decreased  and  the  speed  increased.  The 
increased  skill,  due  to  a  regular  use,  would  probably 
enable  the  flyer  to  manage  a  machine  without  a  motor 
or  at  least  with  such  assistance  as  his  ON\ni  muscles 
afford  him. 

From  prophesying  Mr.  Duryeais  led  into  the  realms 
of  imagination.  "  Busy  New  Yorkers  could  spend 
their  nights  in  the  Catskills  and  tlieir  holidays  in  the 
White  Mountains.  Pleasure  seekers  would  find  it  the 
most  agreeable  methcHl  of  travel.  Its  high  si>tH»d.  its 
universal  tipplication,  its  freedom  from  the  cmnmon 
causes  of  accident,  such  as  snags,  washouts,  broken 
rails,  burnt  bridges  and  i-ollisions,  and  its  cleanliness 
would  conibin*'  to  make  it  a  popular  mt»uns  of  transit. 
Fifteen  years  marks  the  history  of  the  bicycle  as  it 
gn'W  from  an  athlete's  »nt>ans  of  amusement  to  the 
busy  man's  vt»liicle.  Half  that  time  has  set'u  the 
electric  street  car  displace  the  horse.  Ih  it  uurt^asiui- 
ablo  to  think  that  beftvre  many  years  th«»  tlying  nm- 
chine  will  have  plactnl  HneU  by  tlu«ir  sidt>  us  a  nu^alUH 
of  transit?  VVitli  a  public  niit  i>nly  awaitiiiKsuch  tin 
invention,  but  ulwavs  rag»«r  t*>  incn  '    ir  .hjhhhI  i^f 

trav«*l,  and   an   atticle    that    will    a    \  <<  it.<*t*lf  »•>* 

nothing  before  wan  ailverttHotl,  tht«  buHin«iiM  iimn  hH» 
but  to  otTtu'  the  ^oihIh  ami  rtm)»  th»  r«wlu^l." 
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Two  Notable  Machines. 

Aerial  navigation  is  also  the  subject  of  an  article 
by  Professor  Frederick  T.  Barnum,  F.R.A.S.,  in 
Home  and  Country.  Of  the  many  clever  flying  ma- 
chines that  have  been  constructed,  notably  those  by 
Stringfellow,  Moy,  Tatin,  Lilienthal,  Wellner,  Long- 
ley,  Maxim  and  Hargrave,  Professor  Barnum  regards 
Langley's  and  Wellner's  as  the  most  rational. 

Professor  Langley's  consists  of  a  torpedo-shaped 
carriage  with  ribs  of  steel  and  aluminum  and  covered 
w^ith  asbestos.  This  carriage  is  about  15  feet  long,  and 
its  greatest  diameter  is  about  a  yard.  Two  great  silken 
wings  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  40  feet.  The 
ship  is  propelled  by  two  twin  screw  propellers  at  the 
rear  of  the  vessel,  which  are  driven  by  a  compact  one 
horse-power  steam  engine. 

Professor  Wellner's  machine  is  of  a  new  type.  It 
is  a  combination  of  the  principles  of  the  screw  and 
kite  air-ships,  and  while  combining  the  advantages  of 
both,  has  apparently  none  of  their  drawbacks.  ' '  The 
new  air-ship  has  been  named  the  sail-cycle,  and  con- 
sists of  two  or  more  sail- wheels,  not  unlike  the  pad- 
dle wheels  of  a  ferry-boat  in  general  appearance.  The 
sails  revolve  around  horizontal  axes  in  a  somewhat  ec- 
centric circle,  since  the  sails  are  automatically  raised 
when  they  reach  the  highest  and  lowest  point  of  the 
circle,  thus  forming  a  kite-like  surface,  which  com- 
presses the  air  below  it.  At  the  same  time  the  screw- 
like stiffening  ribs  of  the  sails  act  as  the  propeller  of 
a  steamboat  in  sending  the  air-ship  forward. 

' '  The  carriage  is  torpedo  or  cigar  shaped,  and  carries 
the  motor,  fuel,  and  passengers.  If  Wellner's  the- 
ories prove  correct,  two  sail- wheels  of  five  yards 
diameter  and  five  and  a  half  yards  in  width,  each 
wheel  having  six  sails,. will  support  a  twenty  horse- 
power steam  engine,  fuel,  and  two  passengers  in  the 
carriage.  The  wheels  will  revolve  at  a  velocity  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  revolutions  a  minute,  giving 
a  velocity  far  exceeding  that  of  a  railway  train,  and 
capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of  over  two  thousand 
pounds.  The  larger  form  of  sail-cycle  has  six  wheels, 
and  if  provided  with  an  eighty  horse-power  motor,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  revolutions  of  the  sails  a 
minute  will  lift  over  seven  thousand  pounds  of 
weight. 

"It  is  interesting,  also,  to  know  that  a  working 
model  of  this  new  air-ship  has  recently  been  examined 
by  the  War  Department  of  Germany,  and  has  caused 
great  excitement  in  military  circles.  In  Vienna,  still 
greater  interest  has  been  aroused,  and  already  100,000 
guldens  have  been  subscribed  to  hasten  the  construc- 
tion of  an  air-ship  of  this  kind. 

"  Whether  in  this  invention  we  have  really  solved 
the  vexed  question  of  aerial  navigation  remains  to  be 
seen  ;  able  scientists  seem  to  think  this  is  the  case, 
however,  and  can  look  forward  to  a  i)ractical  test, 
not  of  a  model,but  of  the  airship  itself,  with  eager 
int^.Test." 

The    Results  of   Mr.   Maxim's   Experiments. 

Mr.  Hiram  B,  Maxim,  who  descriVjes  in  the  North 
American  Reniew  the  series  of  experiments  he  has 


recently  made  with  his  "  air  ship,"  thus  sums  up  the 
results  of  his  efforts  :  *'  I  have  demonstrated  that  a 
good  and  reliable  motor  can  be  made  with  sufficient 
power  for  its  weight  to  drive  a  flying  machine,  that  a 
very  heavy  flying  machine  may  be  made  to  raise  it- 
self in  the  air  with  water,  fuel,  and  three  men  on 
board ;  and  that  it  may  lift,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
2,000  pounds.  It  now  only  remains  to  continue  the 
experiments  with  a  view  of  learning  the  art  of  man- 
oeuvring the  machine  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  seek  some  large,  open,  and 
level  plain,  and  to  commence  by  making  flights  so 
near  to  the  ground  that  any  mistake  in  the  steering 
cannot  result  in  a  serious  mishap." 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CANE  SUGAR. 

THERE  is  a  good  article  in  the  Southern  Magazine 
describing  the  methods  of  manufacturing  cane 
sugar.  Mr.  Reginald  Dykers,  who  writes  it,  s?ys 
there  are  about  200,000  acres  in  Louisiana  already  given 
up  to  this  industry,  the  production  having  risen  from 
about  200,000  hogsheads  in  1890,  to  420,426  hogsheads 
almost  immediately  after  the  sugar  bounty  was  put 
on.  He  tells  us  that  the  State  of  Louisiana  contains 
ground  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  of 
the  United  States  with  the  requisite  amount  of  sugar 
needed  for  consumption.  But  he  does  not  look  for- 
ward to  any  such  destiny  for  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  that  State.  He  gives  the  following  clear  de- 
scription of  the  sugar  making  processes  : 

"  In  October,  there  is  a  brave  marshaling  of  clans 
throughout  the  sugar  belt.  The  hoarse  whistles  of 
the  factories  and  the  sooty  banners  floating  from  their 
lofty  stacks,  give  to  the  whole  district  an  air  of  glee- 
ful animation.  Migratory  bands  cff  negroes,  some 
from  the  adjacent  cities  and  towns,  and  some  from 
more  distant  regions,  put  in  their  appearance  to  lend 
a  hand  in  the  stupendous  task  of  harvesting  the  crop. 
The  capacious  maws  of  the  mills  must  be  supplied 
v^th  a  constant  stream  of  cane,  and  night  and  day 
the  fires  glow  redly  beneath  the  boilers,  the  steam 
hisses  fitfully  as  it  drives  the  huge  pistons  to  and  fro, 
and  sends  a  tremor  through  all  the  vast  anatomy  of 
the  sugar-house. 

*'  The  cane,  when  it  falls  in  the  fields  beneath  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  cane  knives,  is  deftly  loaded  on 
carts,  the  leaves  and  tops  having  been  already  torn  off 
with  a  hook-like  arrangement  on  the  back  of  the 
knife.  If  the  factory  is  at  a  considerable  distance, 
there  is  usually  railway  communication  of  some  sort, 
and  the  carts  are  driven  to  the  track,  where  their  con- 
tents is  transferred  to  the  cars  and  whirled  away  to 
the  mill.  Where  the  field  is  not  very  far  from  the 
sugar-house  the  carts  are  driven  right  up  into  the  yard 
and  their  loads  dumped  there,  to  be  fed  directly  to 
the  carrier,  which  is  an  endless  belt  or  conveyor  run- 
ning from  far  out  in  the  cane  shed  to  the  very  jaws 
of  the  mill,  into  which  it  discharges  its  burden. 
Sufficient  cane  must  bo  brought  in  during  the  day  to 
supply  the  factory  during  the  night,  hauling  in  the 
dark,  being  of  course  impracticable.     The  canes  are 
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spread  on  the  carrier  with  as  much  care  as  possible, 
in  order  that  the  feed  may  be  comparatively  even, 
and  a  strict  watch  is  kept  for  any  bits  of  iron,  such  as 
links  and  coupling  pins,  which  have  a  penchant  for 
secreting  themselves  in  the  mass,  sometimes  with  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  mill  rollers.  Al- 
most all  mills  are  equipped  with  a  hydraulic  pressure 
regulator,  which  allows  them  to  give  way  to  such 
substances.  This  device  is  of  untold  value.  A  prac- 
tice which  is  fast  gaining  ground  among  the  Louisiana 
factories  is  to  put  directly  in  front  of  the  mill  a  ma- 
chine with  corrugated  rollers,  which  tears  and  shreds 
the  cane,  rupturing  the  juice  cells  and  admitting  of 
a  considerably  higher  extraction  than  could  be  other- 
wise obtained  A  mill  of  good  average  capacity 
usually  succeeds  in  extracting  about  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  juice  in  the  cane,  but  there  are  high  type 
mills,  havmg  six  and  nine  rollers,  which  give  better 
results. 

"  When  the  juice  pours  from  the  mill  into  the  re- 
ceptacles prepared  for  it,  it  is  then,  in  most  factories, 
bleached  and  purified  through  the  agency  of  the 
fumes  from  burning  sulphur.  This  is  done  by  per- 
mitting it  to  flow  slowly  through  a  tank  or  box  filled 
with  the  fumes  from  a  furnace  beneath.  Sulphured 
juice  is  extremely  acid,  and  before  it  can  be  boiled  it 
has  to  undergo  what  is  called  clarification,  a  delicate 
process,  the  correct  performance  of  which  requires  a 
great  deal  of  skill.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  operation 
consists  in  adding  to  the  juice  sufficient  lime  to  bring 
it  to  the  point  of  neutrality  and  eliminate  the  acids 
and  impurities  which  it  contains." 


OUR  PASSENGER  TRAINS  AND  ENGLAND'S. 

THE  October  Scribner's  begins  with  an  excellent 
article  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Prout,  on  ''Railroad 
Travel  in  England  and  America,"  this  being  the  first 
of  two  essays  which  were  the  results  of  that  gentle- 
man's special  investigations  in  England  for  Scrib)ier''s 
Magazine.  Mr.  Prout  has  evidently  made  too  care- 
ful a  study  of  the  subject  to  be  able  to  hit  off  in  a 
sentence  the  relative  advantages  of  passenger  service 
in  the  old  and  the  new  world.  In  England  he  finds 
the  most  striking  quality  of  efficiency  in  the  railroads 
as  far  as  the  quantity  of  work  is  concerned.  In  1892. 
he  says,  English  railroads  carried  67,300  passengers  per 
mile  of  railroad  work,  and  ours  carried  4,900.  Though 
so  much  more  was  accomplished  in  equal  space,  En- 
glish railroads  are  far  more  safe  than  those  of  the 
United  States,  for  in  the  half  dozen  past  years  the 
latter  kilUid  sixteen  times  as  many  passengers  as  the 
former  in  proportion  to  the  numlxa*  carried.  IIow- 
evtjr,  Mr.  Prout  reminds  us  that  the  journeys  averaged 
so  much  longer  in  the  Unitfid  States  that  it  is  a  little 
unfair  to  jndgn  of  this  comparison  without  (pialitica- 
tion.  "  Relatively  to  the  total  train  movement  of  all 
kindM,  which  is  a  rough  basis  of  conipariMon,  ])nt 
fairly  just,  the  IJnitnd  Statos  kill<'4  lonr  and  a  half 
tinies  as  many  persons  as  the  English  in  six  years." 
So  it  Im  nridonlttndly  Hafju"  to  tnivol  in  I'iiigland  than 
in  Aninrica  ;  and  it  Hh(»nld  \u\  for  tlit«ir  raih'oads  coMt 
five  tiiiioH  as  nmch  pnr  inilo  as  ours  have  cont. 


But,  notwithstanding  this  greater  cost,  the  English 
rates  seem  on  the  "whole  to  be  lower.  Mr.  Prout 
makes  an  elaborate  comparison  of  rates  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that,  exclusive  of  commutation  tickets,  "  the  English 
fares  for  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  special 
comfort  are  a  good  deal  higher  than  ours ;  but  for  the 
90  per  cent  who  go  in  day  coaches  here,  and  third 
class  there,  the  English  fares  are  actually  lower." 

WE    DIVIDE    THE    GLORIES    OF    SPEED. 

"  Neitlier  England  nor  any  other  country  in  the 
world  has  any  trains  as  fast  for  the  distance  as  the 
Empire  State  Express,  whicii  runs  440  miles  at  50^^^ 
miles  an  hour,  including  four  stops  ;  or  as  fast  for  the 
distance  as  the  defunct  Exposition  Flyer  of  last  sum- 
mer, which  ran  964  miles  at  48y%  miles  an  hour,  in- 
cluding nine  stops." 

In  other  fast  special  runs,  such  as  the  trip  over  the 
New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  436  miles,  at  59y^ij  miles 
an  hour,  including  three  stops,  and  over  the  same 
road  and  in  1893,  80^%  miles  at  68^  miles  an  hour,  no 
stops — we  also  seem  to  lead  our  Transatlantic  cousins. 
In  the  matter  of  very  short  distance  spurts,  too,  we  are 
clearly  first,  having  records  on  two  different  railroads 
of  runs  of  from  1  to  4  miles  at  speeds  of  from  90  to  103 
miles  an  hour.  Mr.  Prout  considers  the  record  of  113 
miles  an  hour  as  apochryphal.  "But  the  public  is 
served  by  the  amount  of  high  speed  that  can  be  had 
every  day  under  normal  conditions,  and  here  England 
leads  the  world,  with  the  United  States  second,  but 
far  in  the  rear,  and  all  other  countries  out  of  the  race 
entirely."  It  w^as  found  in  1889  thatin  England  there 
were  63,000  miles  run  every  day  at  40  miles  an  hour  or 
more,  and  in  the  United  States  there  were  14,000. 

THE  MATTER  OF. COMFORT. 

Mr.  Prout  admits  this  to  be  largely  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  in  examining  into  the  number  of  trains 
serving  the  great  centers  he  finds,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect, the  English  leading,  and  in  point  of  punctual- 
ity he  also  gives  the  palm  to  England,  although  dis- 
claiming any  scientific  basis  for  the  decision. 

The  shorter  English  passenger  carriage,  without 
end  platforms,  and  entered  by  side  doors,  contain 
four  compartments,  each  of  which  seats  six,  eight 
or  ten  persons,  according  as  to  whether  the  cars  are 
first,  second  or  tliird  class.  Mr.  Prout  considers  them 
well  lighted,  rather  irregularly  heated  and  up- 
holstered in  much  better  taste  than  our  own  very  in- 
artistically  ornate  ones.  His  most  pungent  critici.^un 
on  the  score  of  comfort  is  in  the  matters  of  privacy 
and  of  the  prison-like  restrictions  to  the  compart- 
ments. 

"  When  the  American  first  finds  liimsolf  .shut  in  a 
tight  littlo  ctunpartment  on  a  train  schetluUnl  to  run 
two  hours  withont  stopping,  at  a  siK»e»l  i>f  tifty  iniK's 
an  hour,  he  will  probably  won«ler  what  under  tht» 
sun  he  is  going  ti>  d(»  in  cast<  of  an  t»ni»>ri;ency.  Much 
inoro  will  the  shy  and  r«<sp«H'tal)l»>  .Vnu'tuan  fenirtl«» 
wonder,  lu^i^auso  for  two  hours  ono  ^ive«*  hiniHt»lf 
np  irr«^V(»cably  t(»  fatt>.  so  far  as  fate  is  hi'Ul  in  thnt 
<'onipartnuMit.  Tht«  Hurr«tnd««r  is  o\>utpl««toaud  hiiiuil* 
latlng." 
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A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF   THE    GERMAN  EMPEROR. 

M  JULES  SIMON,  the  well-known  French  man 
•  of  letters,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
members  of  the  Peace  Society,  gives  in  the  August 
Revue  de  Paris  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  William  II 
as  seen  by  him  during  his  late  visit  to  Berlin.  What 
struck  the  old  Frenchman  most  was  the  Emperor's 
extreme  frankness  and  honesty  of  manner. 

AN  IMPERIAL  RECEPTION. 

Of  the  Imperial  Palace  and  of  a  reception  given  by 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  he  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count: "  The  Emperor  stopped  and  said  a  few  words 
to  me,  as  did  the  Empress,  a  rare  favor  which  made 
me  at  once  acquire  a  certain  importance  to  those 
round  me  ;  then  a  message  was  sent  to  ask  me  to 
walk  alone  behind  the  Emperor  and  to  sit  at  his  right 
hand."  But  far  more  interesting  than  this  banquet 
were  the  conversations  held  by  M.  Simon  with 
William  11  at  one  of  the  latter's  small  private  parties, 
which  are  held  once  a  week,  and  when  only  intimate 
friends  are  received.  On  this  occasion  M.  Simon  was 
again  asked  to  sit  by  the  Emperor.  "I  never  saw 
him  excepting  in  uniform.  On  the  occasion  of 
which  I  am  writing  he  wore  a  white  Hussar  cos- 
tume, and  with  his  tall,  slight  figure  looked  like  a 
young  officer.  .  .  .  His  countenance  is  agreeable, 
his  manner  affable  and  kindly ;  and  his  nut-brown 
hair  seems  sometimes  shot  with  gold."  The  Kaiser 
speaks  French  it  seems  without  the  slightest  accent 
and  with  extraordinary  ease,  and  few,  according  to 
the  writer  of  this  article,  know  so  thoroughly  both 
ancient  and  modern  French  literature.  He  confided 
to  M.  Simon  that  his  favorite  novelist  was  Georges 
Ohnet,  but  he  has  a  violent  antipathy  to  Zola.  "  I 
know  that  he  has  great  qualities,"  said  the  Emperor, 
"  but  it  is  not  to  them  that  he  owes  his  popularity  ;  it 
is  to  the  moral  villainies  and  dirt  with  which  he  poi- 
sons his  stories.  That  France  should  like  such  a  writer 
gives  foreigners  the  rightto  judge  her  severely  ;  "  but, 
observes  M.  Simon  significantly,  a  few  days  later 
Berlin  was  flooded  with  the  gi*eat  realist's  new  work. 

William  II  assured  his  French  visitor  that  he  was 
a  regular  family  man,  and  that  his  happiest  evenings 
were  spent  in  dining  quietly  alone  with  his  wife  and 
reading  aloud  to  her  a  chapter  of  some  novel  before 
going  to  sleep. 

M.  Simon  could  not  "  draw"  his  host  on  the  ques- 
tion of  war,  excei)ting  in  the  most  abstract  fashion, 
such  as  observing  incidentally  that  the  man  who 
tried  to  j)rovoke  a  war  between  two  great  nations 
would  be  both  a  madman  and  a  criminal. 

On  social  questions  the  Emi)eror  seems  t(j  have  very 
clear  and  decided  views,  and  to  be  posHCRSfjd  with  a 
very  real  fear  of  Socialism.  Ho  w(juld  lik(^  to  limit 
the  working  hours  of  women  ;  and  wh(;n  the  Labor 
CoTigresH  i>aHHed  a  resolution  recommending  such  a 
course  to  be  taken,  he  spfjcially  congratulated  M. 
Himon  on  the  jjart  which  the  latter  had  taken  in  the 
diwniHHion. 

M.  Jules  Himon  dined  with  Bismarck  the  evening 


of  the  day  on  which  the  Iron  Chancellor  sent  in  his 
resignation  to  his  Imperial  master,  and  during  the 
long  conversation  which  they  had  after  dinner,  the 
Prince  told  his  French  guest  that  he  intended  when 
in  retirement  to  write  his  memoirs.  M.  Simon  has 
done  both  William  II  and  himself  good  service  in 
publishing  this  interesting  account  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  for  his  words  bear  weight,  and  he  is 
known  to  have  been  at  no  time  of  his  long  life  a 
courtier. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  A  PIONEER   IN   SCIENCE. 

THE  marvelous '  achievements  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  in  the  field  of  scientific  discovery  are  re- 
viewed in  the  current  Monist  by  Prof.  William  R. 
Thayer,  who  likens  da  Vinci's  sensations  at  the  dawn 
of  scientific  truth  to  those  of  Adam  when  beholding 
for  the  first  time  the  break  of  day  (supposing  that 
Adam's  creation  had  been  completed  by  night). 

"  To  Leonardo  the  world  unfolded  itself  in  almost 
equal  freshness,  as  it  would  to  all  of  us  if  custom  did 
not  dull  our  i^erception.  It  was,  indeed,  a  new  world  ! 
'*  The  medigeval  had  looked  and  seen  only  the  handi- 
work of  Satan, — a  chaos  from  which  issued  spasmodic 
miracles  and  caprice — a  prison,  in  which  the  soul  was 
detained  for  a  few  mortal  years  before  it  flew  heaven- 
ward. Leonardo  looked  upon  this  world  and  saw  in 
it  a  divine  creation,  a  cosmos  of  law,  a  homo  every 
nook  of  which  had  revelations  for  the  soul.  Like 
the  Scandinavian  god  who  could  hear  the  grass  grow, 
his  senses  were  preternaturally  keen.  He  penetrated 
the  cuticle  of  things ;  nature  lay  transparent  to  his 
gaze.  He  saw  the  ebb  and  flow  of  cause  and  effect. 
In  the  least  phenomenon  he  discerned  the  principle 
linking  it  to  a  class  ;  in  every  object,  in  every  creat- 
ure he  beheld  the  end  of  a  clew  which  led  back  and 
up  to  the  infinite.  Thus  almost  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  age  he  was  the  man  whom  Nature  took  into 
her  confidence.  To  him  she  granted  an  apocalyptic 
vision  of  her  secrets. 

TRUE   SCIENTIFIC  SPIRIT. 

"  Subsequent  investigators  have  gone  further.  Ev- 
ery acre  of  the  domain  of  science  whose  hither 
boundaries  he  explored  is  now  occupied  by  a  special- 
ist. But  none  has  surpassed  him  in  the  highest 
qualities  of  a  man  of  science — patience  to  analyze 
special  facts  without  prejudice,  and  power  to  deduce 
general  laws  after  having  accumulated  sufficient  in- 
forniation.  His  were  the  qualities  and  the  methods 
by  which  alone  mankind  ai'e  slowly  rationalizing  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  Less  than  any  other  man  who 
died  before  our  century  would  he  be  surprised  at  the 
advance  in  science  and  at  the  mechanical  inventions 
of  which  we  boast ;  for  he  had,  what  many  men 
think  they  have,  but  have  not,  a  vivid  sense  of  the 
infinitude  of  the  natural  world  jind  of  the  incalcuhible 
possibilities  of  human  achievement.  '  What  is  that,' 
he  asks,  '  which  do(;s  not  give  itself  to  human  com- 
X)rehensi()n,  and  whi(;li,  if  it  did,  would  not  <'xist?  It 
is  the  infinite,  which,  if  it  could  so  give  itself,  would 
be  done  and  ended.'  " 
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A  GREAT  PRINTER. 
The  Plantin-Moretus  Museum. 

IN  Velhagen  for  August  Herr  Friedricli  Schaar- 
schinidt  has  an  account  of  the  Musee  Plantin- 
Moretus,  at  Antwerp,  and  a  sketch  of  its  famous 
founder. 

THE  ARTIST-CRAFTSMAN. 

Christoph  Plan  tin,  who  was  born  near  Tours  in 
1514,  first  took  up  printing  at  Caen,  and  did  not  find 
his  way  to  Antwerp  till  1549.  The  city  on  the  Scheldt 
was  then  the  centre  of  commercial  and  intellectual 
life  for  the  North  of  Europe,  and  here,  it  would  seem, 
Plantin's  first  occupation  was  rather  bookbinding 
than  printing,  just  as  his  former  master,  Robert 
Mace,  the  printer  of  Caen,  was  bookbinder  to  the 
university  in  his  city.  At  any  rate,  Plan  tin  in  his 
first  years  at  Antwerp  did  bookbinding  and  displayed 
great  skill  in  making  articles  of  leather  —  boxes, 
cases,  etc. — which  he  decorated  with  gilt  and  inlaid 
work,  and  turned  out  in  a  state  of  perfection  hitherto 
unknown  in  that  country. 

HIS  FIRST  PRESS  AT  ANTWERP. 

Soon  misfortune  came,  and  Plantin's  attention  was 
directed  to  bookselling  and  the  art  of  printing,  as  a 
more  practical  mode  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Ac- 
cording to  his  son-in-law,  Jan  Moretus,  Plantin  one 
evening  was  taking  a  box  that  had  been  ordered  to 
Qayas,  the  Secretary  to  Phillip  II  of  Spain,  when 
some  men,  mistaking  him  for  some  one  else,  attacked 
him  and  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm.  But 
he  was  glad  to  escape  with  his  life,  and  the  weakness 
of  his  arm  which  was  the  result  of  the  encounter 
proved  such  a  hindrance  to  him  in  his  handicraft  that 
he  decided  to  set  up  a  printing  establishment.  He 
had  already  opened  a  shop  in  which  he  sold  books  and 
his  leather  wares.  The  first  book  which  he  printed 
was  a  small  octavo  volume,  "  Giovanni  Michele  Bruto, 
La  institutione  di  una  fanciulla  nata  nobilmente, 
1555,"  and  it  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  books 
of  the  greatest  variety  till  1562,  when  another  serious 
interruption  in  the  master  printer's  career  took  place. 

A  PARIS  HOUSE. 

During  the  Inquisition,  Plantin  was  suddenly  ac- 
cused of  publishing  an  heretical  book,  "  Brief  ve  in- 
struction pour  prier,"  and  by  order  of  the  Regent, 
Margaret  of  Parma,  a  search  was  made  in  his  house, 
and  three  of  his  works  were  seized.  He  fled  to  Paris, 
and  refused  to  return  till  a  thorough  inquiry  could 
prove  nothing  against  him.  Thus  ho  escaped  arrest, 
but  his  tliree  unhappy  assistants  were  condemned  to 
the  galleys.  During  his  absence  Plantin  got  some 
friends  to  HoU  allliis  possessions  at  Antvv«>ri),  and  i" 
the  mean  time  he  started  a  bookshop)  at  i*uris,  and,  it 
may  bo,  was  asHociated  with  some  i)rintiiig  works 
there.  Tlie  following  yoar  ho  was  ablo  to  return,  atul 
four  friends  joinnd  him  in  I'orniing  a  nnvv  bnsinrss, 
of  which  he  hiiriHelf  became  head. 

TIIK  TllltlClC  SONS   IN    LAW. 

IMiirit.in'H  only  Hon  di(Ml  young,  and  as  lin  had  tlve 
UaughtorH,  three  of  whom  iHM'.amo  wives  to  throo  ini< 


portant  members  of  the  business,  it  was  evident  that 
the  founder  of  the  celebrated  j)rinting  establishment 
must  look  to  his  sons-in-law  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
his  life.  Franz  van  Ravelingen,  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, was  chief  proof-reader,  and  to  him  Plantin  gave 
his  eldest  daughter  Margaretha.  The  second 
daughter,  Martine,  was  the  wife  of  Jan  Moretus, 
who  became  the  foreign  representative  of  the 
Antwerp  house,  chiefly  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
where  he  attended  the  fairs  regularly.  Ravelingen 
was  more  of  a  scholar,  having  been  a  professor  at 
Leyden  University,  but  when  a  branch  was  opened  at 
Leyden  in  1583  Plantin  intrusted  him  with  the 
management  of  it.  A  third  son-in-law  was  Egidius 
Beys,  who  married  Magdalena,  Plantin's  third 
daughter,  in  1572,  but  from  1567  he  had  been  mana- 
ger of  the  Paris  business.  Moretus,  besides  being 
foreign  representative,  had  charge  of  the  bookshop  in 
the  neighboring  street,  and  as  he  was  the  most  closely 
associated  with  the  master  he  naturally  was  the  son- 
in-law  who  was  best  initiated  in  the  ideas  of  his 
father-in-law.  He  therefore  became  the  real  suc- 
cessor to  Plantin,  and  the  business  remained  in  his 
family  till  1876. 

THE    POLYGLOT    BIBLE. 

So  far  back  as  1566  Plantin  had  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  what  should  be  the  great  work  of  his  life — a  Biblia 
Polyglotta,  and  events  were  greatly  in  his  favor. 
The  Reformation  was  directing  scholars  and  others 
to  the  sacred  writings,  and  Frankfort  and  even  Hei- 
delberg were  ready  with  financial  support  for  such  an 
enterprise  ;  but  it  was  Qayas,  his  former  patron,  who 
made  Plantin  known  to  Cardinal  Granvella,  and  King 
Philip,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Cardinal,  commis- 
sioned the  printer  to  execute  the  work.  Besides  an 
extraordinary  sum  of  money,  Philip  sent  Arias  Mon- 
tanus,  his  court  chaplain,  as  a  scientific  and  religious 
superintendent,  and  the  eight  volumes  were  put 
through  in  the  most  perfect  style,  1569-1573.  In 
recognition  of  these  services  Philip  appointed  Plantin 
sole  printer  of  church  books  for  all  countries  under 
the  Spanish  Crown,  and  in  the  centuries  which  fol- 
lowed this  was  the  staple  work  of  the  Plantin-More- 
tus press. 

This  success  did  not  enable  Plantin  to  amass  a 
fortune,  and  in  1583  we  see  him  a  bankrupt,  leaving 
the  Antwerp  house  with  Jan  Moretus,  while  he 
founds  another  house  at  Leyden,  which  Ravelingen 
afterward  (-otulucted  \v\um  his  father-in-law  re- 
turned. Plantin  dietV  at  Antwerp  in  I58i),  and  no 
more  fitting  motto  couhl  have  been  chusen  for  his 
printer's  mark  tlnui  that  which  had  boon  liis  lifo 
motto — Labore  et  constiintia. 

THIC   MUSfeK    IM.ANTIN. 

In  1876  tht^  city  of  Antwerp  purchastul  the  Anl\vt»rp 
houst^  for  $,5K),(K)(>,  and  out  t>f  it  was  oroaltnl  tho 
MuMOe  Plantin.  It  wa.s  a  tWi»-story  hount*.  built  tu 
1761  by  I'^ninz  Mort^tus  o\\  the  site  o(  tlvo  humU 
housoK,  an<l  thotMit ranee  is  from  tht*  Krulay  Matktt 
IMaiMt.  I'iVorything  in  tin*  mnstuim  han  Uvu  M- 
langtMl  as  far  an  poasililo  uh  it  wa.i  uniloi'  tho  pilntvr'n 
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management,  and  everything  of  interest  in  the  place 
has  been  faithfully  preserved.  In  the  shop,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  the  scales  for  weighing  gold  pieces, 
the  catalogue,  and  the  "  Mother  of  God  "  over  an  in- 
ner window  looking  into  the  counting  house.  In  the 
sitting  room  there  is  some  beautiful  oak  carving,  and 
among  other  things  three  clavichords  which  bear 
testimony  to  the  taste  of  the  owner. 

Several  rooms  were  set  aside  for  proof-reading,  so 
that  authors  could  make  their  corrections  undis- 
turbed. One  of  these  is  called  the  room  of  Justus 
Lipsius,  one  of  the  few  authors  paid  a  salary  by  his 
publisher,  and  a  portrait  of  the  scholar  hangs  in  the 
room.  There  are  ten  portraits  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
in  the  house.  To  many  the  type-founding  room,  the 
founts  of  type,  and  the  printing  presses  vdll  have  the 
greatest  interest.  In  1565,  Plantin  had  seven  presses  ; 
ten  years  later,  fifteen  were  in  use ;  and  in  1572, 
twenty-two ;  whereas  Stephanus,  the  famous  Paris 
printer,  never  had  more  than  four  going.  Velhagen 
gives  us  a  plan  of  the  building,  with  many  excellent 
illustrations  of  the  interior,  besides  a  number  of  por- 
traits of  the  leading  celebrities  of  the  firm. 


WHERE  BRYANT  WROTE  THANATOPSIS. 

IN  the  September  Harper's  Mr.  John  White  Chad- 
wick  has  an  article  which  he  calls  "  The  Origin 
of  a  Great  Poem,"  and  in  which  he  tells  about  the 
surroundings  and  circumstances  in  which  William 
Cullen  Bryant  wrote  *' Thanatopsis."  He  has  this 
pretty  description  of  the  poet's  Massachusetts  home: 
"  In  the  western  part  of  Hampshire  County,  Mass., 
there  is  an  extensive  area,  some  thirty  miles  square, 
as  yet  unspoiled  by  the  invasion  of  the  locomotive 
and  the  electric  car.  The  peculiar  charm  of  this 
region  is  its  road -side  loveliness.  Here  are  hundreds 
of  miles  up  hill  and  down  dale  and  along  the  pleasa«it 
valleys,  for  the  most  x^art  overarched  with  the  lithe 
branches  of  the  hemlock,  beech  and  maple,  but  fre- 
quently open  to  the  meadows,  or  to  wide  views  from 
the  ridges  of  the  long- backed  hills.  This  is  '  a  land 
of  streams,'  hundreds  of  them  modest  tributaries  of 
the  Westfield  river,  which  flows  into  the  Connecti- 
cut under  another  name  ;  but  as  the  Westfield,  or  the 
Agawam,  it  is  always  beautiful,  and  the  walk  or 
drive  along  its  banks  is  of  all  our  walks  or  drives  the 
best,  reaching  its  climax  in  a  five-mile  stretch  from 
West  Chesterfield  toward  Huntington,  without  one 
house  to  mar  the  i)rivacy,  the  road  and  river  hugging 
each  other  all  the  way,  as  if  they  were  lovers  too. 
Young  peoi)le  who  cannot  tell  a  lie,  when  asked  how 
long  it  takes  to  go  round  the  River  Road,  as  this  par- 
ticular stretch  is  called  par  excellence,  have  been 
known  to  hesitate,  and  to  give  answers  varying  from 
three  hours  to  five  or  six.  But  the  road  along  the 
Westfield  f;ither  way  from  this  for  a  dozen  niihjs  or 
more  is  only  a  little  less  enchanted  and  enchanting, 
and  the  stretch  from  West  Cunimington  to  East,  t]i(3 
main  village,  is  one  of  th(;  bits  that  the  casual  visitor 
is  least  likely  to  forget,  and  to  which  the  course  of 
men  upon  familiar  pleasure  bent  most  freijuently  re- 
turns." 


THE  GREATEST  LIVING  POET  OF  SPAIN. 

SPANISH  takes  its  place  with  English  among  the 
few  tongues  which  may  be  called  world-lan- 
guages, and  the  vast  extent  of  Spanish-speaking 
humanity  ought  to  make  us  ashamed  of  our  scant 
knowledge  of  great  modern  Spanish  writers.  We 
have  reason  to  thank  Sir  George  Douglas  for  his 
sketch  in  the  Bookman  of  Gaspar  Nunez  de  Arce, 
whom  he  describes  as  in  effect  the  Poet  Laureate  of 
Spain.  Niinez  has  recently  received  national  recog- 
nition and  coronation  as  the  pre-eminent  Spanish  poet 
of  the  time  ;  and  *'  that  his  reputation  is  not  confined 
to  the  Peninsula  is  amply  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
within  the  space  of  six  years,  over  eighty  editions  of 
his  poems  have  appeared  in  the  United  States,  Mex- 
ico, Chili  and  Columbia.  ' 

"  Gaspar  Nunez  de  Arce  was  born  at  Valladolid, 
August  4,  1834,  and  his  early  years  were  spent  at 
Toledo.  Our  space  does  not  admit  of  biographical 
detail,  so  it  must  here  suffice  to  state  concisely  that 
he  has  been  in  his  time  journalist.  Member  of  Parlia, 
ment,  Governor  of  a  Province,  Under-Secretary  of 
State  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs." 

HIS  WORKS  AND  HIS  FAITH. 

Among  his  more  famous  works  are  mentioned 
"  Gritos  del  Combate"  (Shouts  from  the  Battle),  a 
brilliant  and  impassioned  denunciation  of  the  politi- 
cal evils  of  the  time  ;  "  Raimundo  Lulio,"  a  romance 
"  of  almost  unexampled  brilliancy  ;"  "  The  Idyll,"  ''  a 
charming  sketch  of  the  love  of  boy  and  girl  ;  "  "La 
Pesca  "  (The  Fishing),  a  tale  of  homely  conjugal  love  ; 
the  "  Lamentacion  de  Lord  Byron  ;  "  "La  Selva  Os- 
cura"  (The  Gloomy  Wood),  in  which  Dante  tells 
anew  his  life  story  ;  and  "  La  Vision  de  Fray  Martin  " 
(Vision  of  Brother  Martin  Luther),  the  last  two  being 
philosophic  poems. 

'•  In  politics,  Senor  Nunez  de  Arce  holds  the  view 
of  a  Moderate  Liberal,  or  as  we  should  now  say  in 
this  country,  of  a  Conservative.  As  a  philosopher, 
amid  the  general  overturning  of  systems,  religious 
and  moral,  he  clings  persistently — it  may  be  instinct- 
ively, but  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  say 
blindly — to  a  Transcendentalism  which  nowadays 
many  people  would  call  old-fashioned — affirming 
whenever  opportunity  occurs  his  belief  in  the  person- 
ality of  the  Deity,  in  the  unchangeableness  of  the 
moral  law,  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  responsibility 
of  the  human  being  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  an 
Ideal  which  shall  act,  so  to  speak,  as  the  salt  of  life 
and  preserve  it  from  curruption. 

THE  LAST  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  ART  OF  LANGUAGE. 

"Never,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  history  of  Spanish 
literature,  has  the  stately  and  sonorous  Castillian 
language  found  a  worthier  wielder.  To  speak  of  his 
style  as  to  the  last  degree  cliastened,  as  scholarly,  as 
recalling  the  style  of  Tasso,  would  be  natural,  but 
would  convey  an  erroneous  impression.  For,  though 
all  this  it  is,  the  impression  left  upon  the  reader's 
mind  is  not  one  of  scholarliness,  correctness,  or  re- 
finement, but  of  nature— of  spontaneity,  limpidity, 
and  ease.  The  last  triumph  in  the  art  of  language 
seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  achieved." 
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THE  GREAT  NAPOLEON  ON  LOVE. 

PERHAPS  the  most  interesting  contribution  to  the 
French  reviews  of  the  month  is  a  dialogue  on 
love  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  \^dlich  is  affirmed  to  have 
been  written  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  year  1791, 
whilst  he  was  acting  as  Lieutenant  at  Valence.  M. 
Masson,  who  is  a  great  authority  on  all  that  concerns 
Napoleon  I's  private  life,  vouches  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  MS. ,  and  explains  in  a  preliminary  note  that 
the  Des  Mazis  who  played  the  part  of  interlocutor  in 
the  curious  conversation  recorded  was  at  the  time 
these  pages  were  written  Napoleon's  dearest  comrade 
and  friend. 

"  Des  Mazis  :*  What  is  love    .     .     .     ?' 

"  Bonaparte  :  'I  do  not  ask  for  a  definition  of  the 
passion.  I  myself  was  once  in  love,  and  have  re- 
tained sufficient  recollection  of  the  feeling  to  eschew 
those  metaphysical  definitions  which  obscure  rather 
than  make  clear.  I  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  the 
feeling.  But  I  consider  the  passion  injurious  to  hu- 
manity and  fatal  to  individual  happiness.  Love  is  full 
of  evil,  and  Divine  Providence  could  not  do  the  world 
a  greater  favor  than  to  deliver  us  from  the  passion.' 

"  Des  Mazis  :  '  Without  love  the  world  might  come 
to  an  end  for  all  I  care.' 

"  Bonaparte  :  '  Do  not  look  at  me  with  such  indig- 
nation, but  answer  me  truly  why,  since  you  have 
been  dominated  by  the  tender  passion,  have  you 
given  up  society?  Why  are  you  neglecting  your 
work,  your  relations,  your  friends?  You  spend  all 
your  day  walking  about  alone,  waiting  impatiently 
for  the  moment  when  you  will  see  Adelaide.  .  .  . 
If  you  are  suddenly  called  upon  to  defend  your  coun- 
try, what  will  you  do?  What  are  you  good  for? 
Can  one  who  is  wholly  influenced  by  the  behavior 
of  another  be  trusted  with  the  lives  of  his  fellow- 
creatures?  Can  a  State  secret  be  confided  to  one 
who  has  no  will  of  his  own  ?  .  .  .  Ah,  how  I  de- 
test a  passion  which  can  thus  change  an  individual ! 
.  .  .  A  glance,  a  hand  pressure,  a  kiss — what  are 
in  comparison  to  them  your  country  or  your  friends  ? 
.  .  .  You  are  twenty  years  of  age,  and  can  choose 
between  giving  up  your  profession  and  continuing  to 
act  as  a  good  citizen.  ...  If  you  adopt  the  latter 
course,  you  must  be  ready  to  do  anything  and  every- 
thing for  the  State — you  must  take  up  arms,  become 
a  man  of  business,  even  a  courtier,  if  the  interest  of 
your  country  demands  it.  Ah  !  how  ample  will  be 
your  reward.  Time  himself  will  stand  still,  for  your 
old  age  will  be  surrounded  by  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  your  kind.  ,  .  .  You  enslaved  by  a 
woman  !     .     .     .     ' 

**  Des  Mazis  :  '  .  .  .  No,  sir,  you  have  never 
been  in  love  1 ' 

•'  Bonaparte  :  '  1  grieve  for  you.  What !  you  actu- 
ally believe  that  love  leads  to  virtue.  Why  the  pa.ss- 
ioti  ]»roveH  a  Htunibliiig-block  every  strp  of  th(*  way. 
he  Minc,«!re.  Since  this  fatal  feeling  grew  upon  you 
have  you  ever  thought  of  any  i)leaHureH  but  those  of 
love?  You  will  do  good  or  evil  McconHng  to  how 
your  paHsion  nwayn  you,  for  you  and  love  are  om»».  As 
lonK    as    the    foiling    hiHlH    you     will     be    intlueueed 


uniquely  by  the  passion.  ...  Yet,  you  must  ad- 
mit that  the  duties  of  a  citizen  comprise  the  active 
service  of  the  State.     .     .     .     ' " 


THE  MAGUEY. 

A  Plant  that  Furnishes   Food,   Drink  and 
Shelter. 

IN  the  Overland  Monthly  Mr.  Arthur  Inkersley  has 
a  brightly  written  article  on  the  maguey,  or  cent- 
ury plant.  Though  the  maguey  also  grows  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  native  to  Mexico,  and  its  real 
home  is  on  the  highlands  of  that  country,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  There  are  more  than  thirty  varieties  of  the 
maguey  in  Mexico.  It  is  to  the  native  Mexican  as 
the  cocoanut  tree  is  to  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  It 
yields  cloth,  food,  drink,  shelter  and  useful  things 
of  all  sorts.  The  fibres  of  the  leaf  are  used  as  thread 
and  twine,  and  by  breaking  off  one  of  the  sharp 
thorns  in  which  the  leaves  terminate,  and  rolling  and 
twisting  together  the  fibres  attached  to  it,  one  has  a 
needle  and  thread  ready  for  use.  Ropes  made  from 
the  fibre  are  strong  and  lasting,  though  they  are  not 
quite  so  good  as  hempen  ones.  The  pulp  of  the  leaves 
furnishes  a  writing  material  like  that  from  the  Egj'p- 
tian  virus.  The  larger  leaves  of  the  plant  are  used  to 
roof  the  houses  of  the  poor,  and  from  a  leaf  folded 
down  its  length  spouts  to  conduct  away  the  rain  from 
the  roofs  are  made. 

Frdln  this  plant  also  pulque,  the  national  drink  of 
the  Mexicans,  is  made.  This  beverage  is  produced 
by  fermentation  from  the  sap.  It  is  sweetish  in  taste 
and  contains  about  6  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Its  smell 
is  peculiarly  sour  and  rancid.  Though  an  offensive 
drink  to  one  not  used  to  it,  it  is  said  to  be  wholesome 
and  is  believed  by  its  admirers  to  conduce  to  good 
digestion  and  sleep  and  an  easy  conscience. 


PEARLS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

IN  an  entertaining  paper  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Gibbins  on 
"  Curiosities  of  Pearls,"  in  the  Oentlenian's,  this 
striking  incident  in  pearl-inaking  is  recounted  :  '*  An 
extraordinary  treasure,  illustrating  the  successful 
manner  in  which  these  precious  gems  can  sometimes 
be  i)roduced  by  the  '  strategical  pr^x^ess,'  was  lately 
shown  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  This  was  a 
pearl  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  of  an  exquisite  rose 
color,  and  the  receptacle  containing  it  was  the 
original  fresh-water  mussel  in  which  it  had  been 
formed.  The  nucleus  of  this  wonderful  stone  was 
ne)thiug  more  nor  leks  than  an  oval  lump  of  Inge's 
wax,  whiih  had  been  placeil  and  left  t\»r  a  few  yeai's 
between  the  vtilves  of  the  mollusc,  which  had  at  amt> 
proceeded  to  coat  it  with  the  pink  nacre  it  stvrt'ttnl 
for  lining  its  slu»ll.  The  niusst<l  was  kt»pt  in  an 
acpiarium  while  engaged  in  its  ItMigthy  tkisk.  It  Im^ 
long(ul  to  a  sjuH-ies  c»>unut>n  in  Amerii-an  rivon*.  and 
it  is  suggt^sted  tliat  tht»  nvsult  of  the  exjH<riuient  o|H»nj* 
to  everylMxly  the  pt)8sibility  of  etttahlishiMg  a  jiuxall 
pearl  factory  (or  himself  by  keeping  a  tank  full  o( 
tame  luuss(^ls  and  luuubugKiug  th(*ui  uito  lUMkuiH 
•great  pink  pearls'  ft»r  hliu." 


LEADING   ARTICLES  OF    THE  MONTH. 
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THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN. 

ONE  of  the  best  character  sketches  that  has 
appeared  in  the  magazines  for  a  long  time  is 
the  result  of  Mr.  Edward  P.  Mitchell's  endeavors  to 
tell  the  readers  of  the  October  McClure's  about  his 
chief,  "  Mr.  Dana,  of  The  Sun.''  The  editor-in-chief 
of  TTie  Sun,  who  is  to-day  undoubtedly  the  first  and 
most  picturesque  figure  in  American  journalism, 
could  not  have  had  a  better  biographer  than  his  chief 
editorial  assistant.  Though  he  is  anything  but  an 
ascetic,  the  fine  old  editor's  workroom  is  bare  and 
diminutive  and  aged  in  its  equipments. 

A  PLAIN  EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP. 

'*  In  the  middle  of  the  small  room  is  a  desk  table  of 
black  walnut,  of  the  Fulton  Street  style  and  the  period 
of  the  first  administration  of  Grant ;  a  shabby  little 
round  table  at  the  window,  where  Mr.  Dana  sits 
when  the  day  is  dark ;  one  leather-covered  chair, 
which  does  duty  at  either  post,  and  two  wooden 
chairs,  both  rickety,  for  visitors  on  errands  of  business 
or  ceremony ;  on  the  desk  a  revolving  case  with  a  few 
dozen  books  of  reference ;  an  ink-pot  and  pen,  not 
much  used  except  in  correcting  manuscript  or  proofs, 
for  Mr.  Dana  talks  off  to  a  stenographer  his  editorial 
articles  and  his  correspondence,  sometimes  spending 
on  the  revision  of  the  former  twice  as  much  time  as 
was  required  for  the  dictation  ;  a  window  seat  filled 
with  exchanges,  marked  here  and  there  in  blue  pencil 
for  the  editor's  eyes  ;  a  pair  of  big  shears,  and  two  or 
three  extra  pairs  of  spectacles  in  cache  against  an 
emergency.  These  few  items  constitute  what  is  prac- 
tically the  whole  objective  equipment  of  the  editor 
of  The  Sun.  The  shears  are  probably  the  newest 
article  of  furniture  in  the  list.  They  replaced,  three 
or  four  years  ago,  another  pair  of  unknown  antiquity, 
besought  and  obtained  by  Eugene  Field,  and  now 
occupying,  alongside  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  axe,  the 
place  of  honor  in  that  poet's  celebrated  collection  of 
edged  instruments." 

MR.   DANA  AT  SEVENTY-FIVE. 

**  Into  the  comer  room  described  there  swings 
nearly  every  morning  in  the  year  a  man  of  seventy - 
five,  looking  fifteen  years  younger  ;  largely  built, 
square-framed,  with  a  step  as  firm  as  a  sea  captain's  ; 
vigorous,  sometimes  to  abruptness,  in  his  bodily 
movements,  but  deliberate  and  gentle  in  his  speech  ; 
dressed  always  in  such  a  way  that  his  clothes  seem  to 
V^elong  to  him  and  not  he  to  them  ;  with  strong  brown 
hands,  rather  large,  which  do  not  tremble  as  they 
hold  book  or  paper  ;  and  a  countenance,  familiar  to 
most  Americans  through  portraits  or  caricatures, 
whose  marked  features  the  caricaturists  distort  in 
various  whimsical  ways  without  ever  succeding  in 
Triakin^  the  face  seem  either  ridiculous  or  ignoble. 
Mr.  Dana  s  full  beard  is  trimmed  more  closely  than 
in  former  years.  It  ranks  as  snow  white  only  by 
courtesy  ;  the  last  strongholds  of  the  pigmfuit  are  not 
yet  conquered." 

Although  Mr.  Dana  never  touched  a  s(;hool  book 
until  he  was  nineteen,  and  though  he  was  forced  to 
leave  Harvard  on  account  of  trouble  with  his  eyes 


before  achieving  his  degree,  his  tastes  and  attain- 
ments are  essentially  scholarly.  Most  languages  are 
at  his  command,  as  he  impatiently  conquers  every 
idiom  that  seems  to  him  to  harbor  new  and  worthy 
ideas,  and  his  special  scientific  hobby  is  botany.  Not 
long  after  leaving  college  he  became  one  of  the 
Brook  Farmers,  and  while  so  entered  into  his  first 
journalistic  experience  as  the  publisher  of  The  Har- 
binger. After  the  failure  of  the  colony  he  got  a 
place  on  The  Chronotype  in  Boston,  and  during  the 
fifty  years  since  has  been  constantly  and  actively  en- 
gaged in  daily  journalism  with  the  exception  of  the 
war  years  that  saw  him  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War. 

This  phase  of  his  career  Mr.  Mitchell  describes  at 
length,  with  several  very  funny  anecdotes  of  Lin- 
coln and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  Dana  was 
utilized  here  as  a  "  pair  of  eyes."  lie  was  constantly 
at  the  critical  point  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  his 
private  dispatches,  conveying  his  clear,  shrewd  judg- 
ment of  the  men  who  were  leading  the  Union  forces, 
were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Lincoln  and  Stanton. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  A  JOURNALIST'S  SALARY. 

But  it  is  especially  his  early  career  as  a  newspaper 
man  that  interests  us  nowadays. 

"  On  The  Chronotype,''  says  Mr.  Dana  himself,  **I 
wrote  editorials  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  read  the  ex- 
changes, edited  the  news,  did  almost  everything,  and 
drew  $5  a  week.  Then  I  left  Boston  to  better  myself, 
and  came  on  to  New  York,  where  The  Tribune  gave 
me  $10  as  city  editor.  That  was  in  February,  1847. 
Along  in  the  autumn  I  struck,  and  Greeley  made  it 
$14.  So  it  w^ent  on  until  the  French  Revolution  of 
1848.  I  went  to  Greeley  and  told  him  I  wanted  to  go 
to  Europe  for  the  newspaper.  He  said  :  *  Dana,  that's 
no  use.  You  don't  know  anything  about  European 
matters.  You  would  have  to  get  your  education  be- 
fore your  correspondence  was  worth  your  expenses.' 
Then  I  asked  him  how  much  he  would  pay  me  for  a 
letter  a  week.  *  Ten  dollars,'  he  said.  I  went  across 
and  wrote  one  letter  a  week  to  The  Tribune  for  $10  ; 
one  to  McMichael's  Philadelphia  North  American  for 
$10  ;  one  to  The  Commercial  Advertiser  in  New  York, 
for  $10  ;  and  to  The  Harbinger  and  The  Chrono- 
type one  apiece  for  $5.  That  gave  me  $40  a  week  for 
five  letters  until  The  Chronotype  went  up,  and  then 
I  had  $35.  On  this  I  lived  in  Europe  eight  months, 
went  everywhere,  saw  plenty  of  revolutions,  sup- 
ported myself  there  and  my  family  here  in  New 
York,  and  came  home  only  $63  out  for  the  whole 
trip."  Mr.  Dana  had  married,  in  1846,  Miss  Eunice 
Macdaniel,  who  lived  in  Walker  Street,  New  York. 

"On  returning  from  Europe,"  Mr.  Dana  went  on, 
continuing  the  narrative  of  his  early  journalism  in 
the  financial  aspect  personal  to  himself,  **  I  went  back 
to  The  Tribune  at  $20  a  week.  That  and  $25  were  the 
figures  for  a  long  time  ;  in  fact,  until  another  news- 
paper offered  me  $100.  I  went  to  The  7Vi?>Mne  people 
and  told  them  I  couldn't  afford  to  stay  at  $25.  They 
reminded  me  gently  that  Mr.  Greeley  drew  only  $50  : 
it  clearly  wouldn't  do  forme  to  get  more  than  he  had. 
S<")  they  gave  me  $50,  the  same  as  Horace  had,  and 
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that  was  the  highest  salary  I  ever  received  on  Tlie 
Tribune.  I  worked  for  $50  until  I  went  into  the  War 
Department  with  Stanton." 

ON   THE  TRIBUNE  "XND   THE   SUN. 

Mr.  Mitchell  credits  his  chief  with  a  large  part  of 
the  success  of  Tlie  Tribune,  which  was  achieved  under 
the  management  of  Horace  Greeley. 

"Dana,  with  his  wider  range  of  intellectual  in- 
terest, his  more  accurate  sense  of  news  perspective, 
his  saner  and  steadier  judgment  of  men  and  events, 
and  his  vastly  superior  executive  ability,  impressed 
his  own  personality  upon  the  journal  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  proprietors,  and  more  than  nominally  the 
Managing  editor." 

The  two  separated  in  consequence  of  an  essential 
disagreement  as  to  the  war  policy  of  Tlie  Tribune. 
After  the  war,  and  a  shortlived  experience  with  the 
Chicago  Republican,  Mr.  Dana  with  his  friends  ac- 
quired the  New  York  Sun,  the  chief  editor  moved 
into  the  little  corner  room  above  mentioned,  and 
there  he  has  been  ever  since,  trenchantly  keeping 
alive  the  good  old  traditions  of  a  newspaper  with  a 
real  editor  and  a  real  editorial  page. 

HIS  BETE-NOIRS  :  SHAM  AND  DULLNESS. 

Those  who  read  The  Sun  know  that  some  of  the 
best  writing  that  is  done  in  the  English  language,  re- 
membering the  aims  and  conditions  of  the  literature 
there,  is  to  be  found  in  its  editorial  and  news  columns. 
Mr.  Dana  is  responsible  for  this. 

"His  tastes  are  very  catholic.  He  can  tolerate 
either  a  style  approaching  barrenness  in  its  sim- 
plicity, or  rhetoric  that  is  florid  and  ornate  in  the  ex- 
treme, providing  it  conveys  ideas  that  are  not  rub- 
bish. He  is  continually  reaching  out  for  fresh  vigor, 
unconventional  modes,  originality  of  thought  and 
phrase.  If  all  of  Mr.  Dana's  staff  of  writers  should 
happen  to  be  cast  in  one  mold,  or  should  gradually 
assimilate  themselves  to  a  single  type,  so  that  there 
was  monotony  of  expression  in  his  newspaper,  he 
would  become  uneasy.  The  first  thing  that  would 
probably  occur  to  him  to  do  would  be  to  send  out  for 
a  blacksmith,  or  perhaps  the  second  mate  of  a  tram]) 
steamship,  or  what  not,  to  write  for  The  Sun  in  the 
interest  of  virility  and  variety.  If  the  man  had  good 
ideas,  all  right ;  Mr.  Dana  himself  would  attend  to 
the  syntax. 

"Imagination  is  a  quality  for  which  he  has  the 
highest  respect,  but  it  must  go  with  sincerity.  Dull- 
ness he  cannot  stand.  He  is  as  impatient  of  wishy- 
washy  writing  as  of  cant.  He  jnties  a  fool  and  can 
be  kind  to  him,  but  ho  hates  a  sham  ;  and  this  hatred, 
seated  in  tlie  profoundest  depths  of  his  nature,  is  the 
key  to  mucli  that  lias  puzzhid  some  observers  of  Mr. 
Dana's  professional  career. 

"  TI(!  communicates  his  individuality  and  methods 
to  tlioHo  around  liini  uiicoiiMcioiiHly  and  by  prrsoiml 
force,  rather  than  by  any  attonii)t  at  didarticH.  No 
offlrn  \h  loHH  a  school  of  journalism  in  thr  srnse  ol' 
forninl  iriMtnictioM,  or  even  of  HyHteinatic  MUgKrHtitm. 
tliaii  '/'he  Snu  olllce. 


"In  all  of  his  relations  with  his  subordinates  and 
assistants  in  every  department,  Mr.  Dana  is  a  model 
chief.  He  is  true  to  his  helpers,  reasonable  in  his  re- 
quirements, constant  in  a  good  opinion  once  formed. 
His  eyes  are  on  every  part  of  the  paper  everj"  day, 
and  they  are  not  less  sharp  for  points  of  defect  than 
for  points  of  excellence,  but  his  tongue  is  ten  times 
quicker  to  praise  than  to  blame.  Generous  and 
prompt  recognition  of  good  service  of  any  sort,  or  of 
honest,  although  only  partially  successful,  effort,  is 
habitual  with  him." 


THE  EMPIRE  AWAITING  IRRIGATION. 

IN  the  September  McClure^s  Mr.  Cy  W arman  gives 
a  picturesque  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  ir- 
rigation idea  in  this,  the  opening  paragraph  of  his 
article  on  "The  Opening  of  An  Empire." 

"  Millions  of  acres  of  land  are  lying  idle  in  western 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Idaho,  Montana,  Arizona.  New  Mexico  and 
California,  wanting  only  the  magic  touch  of  water 
to  make  them  bloom  into  a  flower  garden,  and  yet 
producing  nothing  but  lean  coyotes,  sun-dogs  and 
scenery.  One  million  acres  of  land,  worth  $1.25  per 
acre,  or  $1,250,000,  if  watered,  would  bring  $11,250,- 
000.  According  to  the  estimates  of  Major  Powell, 
there  are  1,000,000  square  miles  of  these  lands  which 
neecl  only  water  to  render  them  productive.  Special 
Agent  Hinton  estimates  that  there  are  17,000,000 
acres  of  arid  lands  which  the  general  government 
could  and  should  reclaim, 

"  If  we  can  add  17,000,000  acres  to  our  cultivable 
domain,  we  shall  increase  our  capacity  for  support- 
ing a  farming  population  as  much  as  though  we  had 
absorbed  one-third  of  the  cultivated  land  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  one-fifth  of  that  of  France,  or 
one-fourth  that  of  Germany,  or  all  the  cultivated 
land  of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Greece  put  together. 
We  can  annex  a  Canada  of  our  own  without  asking 
anybody's  leave,  and  have  a  million  acres  to  spare. 
We  can  have  within  our  own  borders  as  mucli  cul- 
tivable land,  in  addition  to  our  present  208,lXH),0lX> 
acres,  as  Australia  and  Holland  combined  have  under 
cultivation." 

And  there  are  special  virtues  in  the  irrigated  farm, 
too,  aside  from  the  immense  extent  of  the  regenera- 
tive idea.  "The  irrigated  farm  is  the  only  'sure 
thing' farm  on  tht*  face  of  the  em'th.  Ileiv  a  man 
may,  for  the  small  sum  of  $1  an  acre,  make  it  rain 
or  shine  on  any  or  all  of  his  acres  \vht»n  he  wills.  An 
irrigated  farm  never  wears  out. 

"  There  are  farms  in  New  Mexico  that  Imve  Uvn 
irrigated  for  250  ytuirs,  and  they  art*  to-ilay  jws  giHHlas 
nt»w.  The  Pima  Indians  of  Arizi»na,  we  are  told. 
liave  cultivated  the  sanu»  lands  t'i»r  5l>0  years,  nnd 
nothing  lias  Ih'i'U  applie«l  \)ut  tlu»  watrr  which  fivjih- 
tMunl  anil  ft»rtilizetl  tht»  fit^Ms.  In  Kgypt  ihoiv  art* 
farms  4,000  vrarsoM  that  an«  kept  rich  hy  thi»  new 
soil  and  MfdinuMit  carriiMl  to  them  every  neHMvii 
through  thi«  irrigating  ilitchrM." 


THE    PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE   FORUM. 

JUDGE  COOLEY'S  article  on  "  Lessons  of  Civil  Disor- 
ders," Professor  Peabody's  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  college-trained  preachers,  Woodrow  Wilson's 
"  Universal  Training  and  Citizenship,"  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gore's  description  of  the  profit-sharing  labor  unions  of 
Antwerp,  have  all  been  reviewed  Iz  our  department  of 
Leading  Articles. 

Edward  Atkinson,  in  taking  up  "  Present  Industrial 
Problems  in  the  Light  of  History,"  deals  with  the  effect 
of  the  factory  system,  the  existence  of  class  feeling,  and 
the  dangers  from  capitalistic  and  labor  combinations. 
Incidentally  he  attacks  our  present  naval  policy  in  this 
trenchant  fashion  : 

WHY  SHOULD  WE  HAVE  A  NAVY? 

"The  false  principle  that  commerce  is  aggressive,  and 
to  be  dealt  with  as  a  war  of  industries,  has  even  within 
two  years  been  put  into  one  of  its  most  malignant  forms. 
Three  naval  vessels  of  a  new  type  have  lately  been  tested 
for  their  speed.  They  cost  $3,000,000  each.  It  costs 
$800,000  a  year  to  maintain  them.  What  are  they  good 
for  ?  Nothing.  What  are  they  bad  for  ?  Everything. 
They  are  worthless. even  as  cruisers,  because  they  can 
carry  but  little  coal.  They  are  worthless  even  as 
battle-ships,  because  their  armor  is  light.  They  are 
worthless  for  defense  in  our  harbors.  Their  very 
name  is  a  disgrace.  They  are  called  'commerce- 
destroyers.'  Their  cost  was  about  as  great  as  the 
whole  endowment  of  Harvard  University.  The  an- 
nual cost  of  maintaining  three  of  this  vile  type  of 
piratical  destroyers  is  more  than  the  annual  expenditure 
of  Harvard  University  for  all  its  beneficent  services. 
Our  danger  does  not  consist  now  in  trusts  or  trades- 
unions.  It  consists  in  such  treason  to  the  very  liberty  of 
which  we  boast  as  we  have  embodied  in  these  vessels.  I 
think  this  phase  of  ignorance,  or  worse,  is  but  a  passing 
cloud." 

THE   PAY    OF    PHYSICIANS. 

Dr.  George  F.  Shrady  gives  some  interesting  figures 
relative  to  the  pay  of  physicians  :  "  The  average  annual 
income  of  a  x)hysician  in  full  practice  in  a  large  city  may 
be  stated  as  $2,0fX),  and  in  the  smaller  towns  and  in  strictly 
rural  districts  $1,2^)0.  Two  or  three  physicians  in  New 
York  make  over  SKX),000  each  year  ;  five  or  six  range 
from  $50,000  to  SW/XXJ  ;  fifty  from  $25,000  to  $30,000  ;  one 
hundred  and  fifty  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  ;  about  three 
hundred  from  $5.0fXJ  to  $6,(XX)  ;  fifteen  hundred  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000  ;  and  the  remainder  from  $800  to  $1,000." 

MACAULAY   AND   CARLYLE. 

Frederic  Harrison,  writing  on  "Macaulay's  Place  in 
Literature,"  effectively  contrasts  the  brilliant  essayist 
with  his  pessimistic  contemporary,  Thomas  Carlyle  : 

"  Carlyle  was  a  simple,  self-taught,  recluse  man  of 
lett^irs :  MacauJay  was  legislator,  cabinet  minister, 
orator,  politician,  peer— a  pet  of  society,  a  famous  talker, 
and  member  of  numerous  aca/lemies.  Carlyle  was  poor, 
despondent,  morbid,  and  cynical  ;  Macaulay  was  rich, 
optimist,  overflowing  with  health,  high  spirits,  and  good 
nature.    The  one  hardly  ever  knew    what   the    world 


called  success  ;  the  other  hardly  ever  knew  failure. 
Carlyle  had  in  him  the  elements  that  make  the  poet,  the 
prophet,  the  apostle,  the  social  philosopher.  In  Ma- 
caulay these  were  singularly  wanting  ;  he  was  the  man 
of  affairs,  the  busy  politician,  the  rhetorician,  the  eulo- 
gist of  society  as  it  is,  the  believer  in  material  progress, 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  all  that  is  practical  and  com- 
monplace, and  in  the  final  discomfiture  of  all  that  is 
visionary  and  Utopian.  The  Teufelsdrockhian  dialect  is 
obscure  even  to  its  select  students  ;  the  Macaulay  sen- 
tence is  plain  as  that  of  Swift  himself.  Carlyle's  gospel 
is  full  of  passion,  novelty,  suggestion,  theory,  and  social 
problems.  Macaulay  turned  his  back  on  social  prob- 
lems and  disdained  any  kind  of  gospel.  He  had  no 
mission  t )  tell  the  world  how  bad  it  is  ;  on  th#  contrary, 
he  was  never  wearied  with  his  proofs  that  it  ought  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  its  lot  and  its  vast  superiority  in  all 
things  to  its  ancestors." 

Mr.  Harrison  is  probably  safe  in  his  opinion  that  the 
general  public  loves  the  "  brilliant,  manly,  downright  op- 
timist," while  the  critics  take  more  kindly  to  the  moody 
and  prophetic  pessimist  ;  but  his  other  conclusion  also 
holds  good,  that  neither  public  nor  critic  has  the  whole 
truth  of  the  matter. 

Jacob  A.  Riis  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  establishment 
of  employment  bureaus,  "  to  bring  work  and  workers  to- 
gether." 

THE    NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  group  of  articles  on  China  and  Japan  in  Corea 
have  a  place  among  our  ' '  Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month." 

The  reminiscences  of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  by  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  cannot  fail  to 
interest  American  lawyers,  especially  those  who  met 
Lord  Coleridge  during  his  visit  to  this  country  a  few  years 
since. 

A   CATHOLIC   ON   THE   A.    P.    A. 

Bishop  Spalding,  in  discussing  "  Catholicism  and  Apa- 
ism,"  while  severe  in  his  denunciation  of  the  A.  P.  A. ,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  still  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the  sit- 
uation :  "This  outburst  of  anti-Catholic  hatred  will  pass 
away,  of  course.  The  American  people  love  justice  and 
fair  play  ;  they  live  and  let  live  ;  their  very  genius  is 
goodwill  to  men.  They  are  not  bigots  or  fanatics,  or  per- 
secutors, but  in  the  meanwhile  Apaism  is  hurtful  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  it  diverts  attention  from 
the  momentous  problems  which  are  pressing  upon  us,  it 
separates  friend  from  friend,  it  sows  the  seeds  of  suspicion 
and  distrust,  it  makes  innocent  victims,  and  is  doing  all 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  to  verify  the  saying  of  a  well- 
known  Englishman  that  the  only  civilized  country  in 
which  it  is  less  pleasant  to  live  than  in  the  United  States 
is  Russia." 

THE   ACTOR  AS  A   MAN. 

Richard  Mansfield  makes  several  pithy  observations 
"  Concerning  Acting." 

"The  actor's  art  will  be  more  widely  honored  by  think- 
ing men  when  they  discover  in  the  actor  the  unostenta- 
tious manners  of  a  simi)le  gentleman.      Men  will  not 
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blame  the  actor  for  eccentricities  or  idiosyncrasies  which 
he  may  have  inherited,  or  for  which  nature  or  ill  health 
is  responsible  ;  they  will  accept  them  as  they  accept 
them  in  other  friends,  but  they  will  be  swift  to  perceive 
their  assumption  for  a  purpose. 

"Aside  from  the  personal  opinion  of  individuals  the 
public  has  no  concern  whatever  in  the  private  life  of  the 
actor  ;  it  belongs  to  him  as  much  as  it  belongs  to  the  law- 
yer, the  painter,  the  writer,  or  the  architect,  or  to  any 
other  free-born  citizen. 

*'  The  stage  is  the  actor's  studio  and  gallery  of  exhibi- 
tion ;  away  from  it  his  deeds  are  of  no  moment,  and 
many  actors  would  be  less  known  and  others  more  popu- 
lar if  the  world  judsfed  the  actor  only  by  his  work. 

''  Society,  as  a  whole,  cares  very  little  for  art.  True 
Art  without  the  humbug  is  as  little  tolerated  in  society  as 
-a  nude  figure." 

In  the  September  number,  Mark  Twain  concludes  his 
defense  of  Harriet  Shelley. 

W.  H.  Mallock,  in  discussing  "  The  Significance  of  Mod- 
ern Poverty,"  takes  occasion  to  rebuke  social  reformers 
who  "  accentuate  the  accidental  evils  of  civilization,  so  as 
to  make  it  intolerable  to  as  many  persons  as  possible." 
In  attacking  the  existing  order,  says  Mr.  Mallock,  even  the 
most  miserable  among  us  lose  their  main  chance  of  be- 
coming more  prosperous. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Blaikie  holds  that  the  chief  social  needs  of 
the  Scotch  peasantry  are  connected  with  the  allotment  of 
land.     Smaller  farms,  he  says,  are  everywhere  desired. 


THE  ARENA. 

DR.   GARVIN'S  article  on  municipal  reform  is  re- 
viewed in  another  department. 

*' The  Religion  of  Walt  Whitman's  Poems"  forms  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  study  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 
"  When  we  come  to  the  substance  of  his  message,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  it  is  saturated  with  religion  through 
and  through,  to  a  degree  that  is  hardly  true  of  any  other 
n'odern  writer.  People  may  not  like  his  kind  of  religion. . 
They  may  even  fear  it  or  hate  it.  But  if  religion  be  a 
dealing  with  the  deepest  and  most  essential  things  in  our 
relation  to  the  power  manifested  in  the  universe  and  in 
our  relation  to  one  another,  then  is  he  hardly  anything 
but  religious.  His  conception  of  the  universe  is  that 
which  modern  science  has  revealed  to  us.  He  grasps 
this  with  wonderful  power  and  accepts  it  with  utter 
frankness.  When  we  remember  that  all  religions  begin 
with  a  cosmology,  and  take  their  shape  from  it,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  the  Ptolemaic  religions  are  not  to  be 
found  in  his  Copernican  setting.  He  is  not,  then.  Chris- 
tian, in  the  j)opular  acceptation  of  any  of  the  theologies 
that  claim  that  title.  Of  Jesus  he  everywhere  speaks 
with  insight,  with  tenderness,  with  admiration  ;  and  the 
substance  of  his  teaching  is  in  wonderful  accord  with  the 
chief  doctrines  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth.  Indeed,  he  is 
more  profoundly  His  disciple  than  are  most  of  the 
churcluiH  who  so  stnuiuously  insist  on  our  saying,  '  Lord, 
Lord  I  •  " 

Justice  Walter  Clark,  of  the  North  Carolitia  Supreme 
Court,  writes  on  "  The  Ehuction  of  Henat«)rH  and  President 
})y  Popular  Vote,  and  the  Veto  Power,"  calling  special 
attention  to  Mm  microachninntH  of  the  extM-iitivt*  drpart- 
iiurit.  "  Tlif  wcaknoHM  of  our  gov<MiiiiioTit  is  in  tlio  ovrr- 
wlmlrning  wiMglit  of  the  oxecutive,  an*l  its  coiiMtHiit  tend- 
ency to  KTow.  A  popuhir,  Htrong  an<l  ainbitiouN  nuin  in 
tlm  chair  would  iniu'ticnlly  oxercisj^  all  th»'  functiouH  of 
4  he  Kov«irniMotjt." 

I)r.   Albert  LoHliiKWoll,  In  uuekiiiK  "  An   Kthicul   KhhIh 


for  Humanity  to  Animals,"  vigorously  attacks  the  prac- 
tice of  vivisection  common  in  our  colleges. 

HOME   LIFE   OF    CHILDREN. 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  thus  summarizes  the  practical  pre- 
cepts conducive  to  the  proper  home  environment  of  chil- 
dren : 

"  1.  Fill  the  childish  mind  with  high,  pure  and  attract- 
ive ideals. 

"2.  Familiarize  him  with  the  most  luminous  expres- 
sions of  the  divine  which  have  blossomed  along  the  path- 
way of  time,  and  give  him  the  essence  of  the  highest 
thought  which  they  who  have  scaled  the  Himalayas  of 
spirituality  have  given  to  the  world. 

"3.  Unfold  to  him  the  great  pages  of  history  which 
have  shaped  civilization,  and  which  illustrate  the  pres- 
ence and  growth  of  the  democratic  ideal  in  the  heart  of 
man. 

"4.  Teach  him  to  draw  inspiration  and  pure  pleasure 
from  the  beauty  of  tiowers,  fields  and  streams  as  did 
Burns,  Wordsworth  and  Whittier,  and  awaken  in  him 
that  deep,  reverential  love  for  nature  and  art  which  is 
essentially  a  religious  passion,  uplifting  and  onward  im- 
pelling in  its  influence,  and  which  at  all  times  inspires 
moral  rectitude  ;  not  in  a  tedious  or  didactic  manner,  but 
by  illustrations,  stories,  and  by  the  example  of  a  clean 
and  holy  life. 

"  Develop  the  body,  train  the  mind  and  give  to  the 
soul  that  fine,  true  culture  which  will  enable  it  to  guide 
and  control  every  thought,  and  thus  make  life  a  noble 
epic  at  once  human  and  divine." 

Mr.  Walter  Blackburn  Harte  contributes  an  exhaustive 
review  of  the  Chicago  strike.  The  paper  examines  at 
some  length  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  strikers. 


THE   AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICS. 
'^^HE  admirable  account  of  the  work  of  the  Philadel- 
X     phia  Municipal  League,  by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
is  abridged  elsewhere  for  our  readers. 

The  Rev.  E.  D.  McCreary,  in  considering  "  Strikes  from 
an  Economic  Standpoint,"  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  discouragement  of  capital  from  investment  in  enter- 
prises subject  to  strikes  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed is  an  increasing  evil,  and  that  the  strike  itself  is 
nothing  less  than  an  "  economic  boomerang"  in  the  hands 
of  labor  organizations. 

E.  M.  Burc'hard  illustrates  what  is  meant  by  "  Econo- 
mic Co-operation  "  thus  : 

"Two  boys  may  co-operate  to  fill  the  wood-box  with 
firewood,  but  they  caimot  co-operate  to  divide  the  nickel 
which  rewards  their  common  toil.  This  ta.'jfc  must  be 
delegated  to  some  one,  and  it  should  be  tlischargtHl  in  ^lc- 
cordance  with  predetenuined  rules  of  eiiuity.  Sht>uld 
one  boy  permanently  assume  the  task  of  distributing  the 
common  earnings,  he  would  bt>gin  by  taking  thrt»e  cents 
for  himself  and  giving  the  other  boy  two,  and  he  wouUl 
end  witli  a  division  of  four  to  one  in  liis  own  favor  ;  ami 
as  \u^  became  oldtu'  ht»  would,  doubtless,  i-all  <>ut  the  luih- 
tary  in  cast>  of  labor  tn>ubles.  The  «truggl«»,  tl»e  brutal 
fight,  the  everlasting  scramble,  for  the  p^vHttestuou  of  the 
wtMilth  cn^ated  by  labi»r,  which  go«<M  i»u  umH»«iuu>;ly 
among  Christian  ami  hratlu*n  |>»H>pleH  ttlik«\  withiuit  un\ 
regard  to  light  and  jiistut»,  must  give  i 
biition  which  shall   be   lawful,   oitleiiy,  .■« 

Hhall  we  demoiiHtrate  the  itutlity  of  our  clvillaAtUu),  uow 
H»M"ioUMly  called  in  <iueHtion  " 

Ml-  Th«>inaH(r  Kittt-«<ll,  in  u  prtie  mmmy  pulUiAtu^l  In 
this  number,  makes  nn  ubli>  tlefemteof  imrty  ir\>vvrutu<tul. 
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denying  that  the  political  boss  and  machine  are  distinctly 
the  outgrowth  of  party,  or  its  necessary  attendants,  since 
"  they  meet  with  no  hindrance  so  effective  as  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  which  is  aroused  by  vigorous 
party  campaigning." 

THE  CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

THE   Contemporary  Review  is  a  good  number  with 
some  very  solid  papers. 

THE   COST   OF   LIVING  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Andrew  C'arnegie  writes  a  brief  paper  in  which  he 
contrasts  the  cost  of  living  in  Britain  to  America.  He 
maintains  that,  while  wages  in  England  aie  a  little  more 
than  half  the  rate  paid  in  the  United  States,  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  workman  is  cheaper.  He  enters  into  con- 
siderable detail,  and  quotes  the  prices  for  various  com- 
modities, and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  mentions  the 
experience  of  various  households  which  migrate  between 
England  and  America,  the  members  of  which  find  it  is 
quite  as  cheap  to  buy  goods  in  New  York  as  in  Glasgow 
or  Liverpool.  The  American  workman,  however,  has  so 
many  more  wants  than  his  English  brother  that  he  does 
not  make  his  wages  go  so  far.  For  rich  people  America 
is  dearer  to  live  in,  but  for  the  poor  man  who  lives  on 
the  European  scale,  Mr.  Carnegie  thinks  the  United 
States  is  cheaper  than  the  old  country. 

THE   TOMB   OF  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  writes,  as  Mr.  Kossuth  once 
described  himself,  as  a  "  Death  prophesying  bird "  on 
"  The  New  Drift  in  Foreign  Affairs,"  pointing  out  that 
his  predictions  are  being  fulfilled  and  that  the  Triple 
Alliance  tends  inevitably  to  decay.  Germany  will,  he 
thinks,  inevitably  gravitate  toward  an  agreement  with 
Russia  or  France,  or  possibly  both,  at  England's  expense. 
The  result  will  be  "  a  resolute  squeezing  of  England  by 
Russia  and  France  in  regions  a  long  way  off  from  Charing 
Cross,  with  the  complacent  acquiescence  of  the  German 
powers,  and  for  that  matter,  with  no  disturbance  (as  yet) 
to  the  calmer  and  more  up-to-date  statesmanship  of  Great 
Britain." 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE    IN  ARMENIA. 

Mr.  H.  F  B.  Lynch  concludes  his  paper  on  the  Armen- 
ian question  by  suggesting  that  "  England  should  seri- 
ously exert  herself  with  the  Turkish  government  to  se- 
cure the  appointment  of  suitable  officials  to  the  governor- 
ships of  Erzerum,  Bitlis  and  Van,  and  that  she  should  re- 
quire of  them,  at  least  within  the  area  of  the  plateau,  to 
secure  to  the  Armenians  complete  immunity  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Kurds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ar- 
menians who  inhabit  the  wilder  districts  of  the  neighbor- 
ing regions  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  draw  more 
closely  to  the  centres  of  goveniment." 

If  this  is  not  done,  he  thinks  "  it  is  probable  that  a  so- 
lution for  the  present  difficulties  will  ultimately  be  found 
in  the  constitution  of  a  separate  province  under  definite 
guarantees." 

THE   OPIUM   QUESTION   IN   INDIA. 

Mr.  Joseph  G.  Alexander,  who  travole  1  with  the  Opium 
Commission  through  India,  has  a  very  effective  reply  to 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin.  He  points  out  that  the  medical  men, 
who  mamtained  that  ihe  use  of  oi)ium  was  most  b(;ne- 
fioial,  and  should  on  no  a<;count  be  int(*rf(;red  with,  never 
prescribe  it  to  their  p>atientH  excepting  in  the  case  of  dis- 
eafte,  and  he  effectively  demolishes  the  theory  that  the 
natives  of  India  would  revolt  unless  a  check  is  i)laced 
upon  the  sprefwl  of  tho  pia<;tice  of  opiuin  eating.  He 
writes  very  strongly  on  the  Hubj«i(;t  of  native  opinion, 


closing  his  paper  by  a  very  vigorous  and  timely  insist- 
ence upon  the  need  of  a  higher  standard  of  personal  mor- 
ality on  the  part  of  Anglo-Indian  officers.  He  says  it  is 
still  a  common  belief,  in  some  parts  at  least  of  India, 
that  to  get  drunk  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Religious  tests  have  been  a]>an- 
doned  for  candidates  of  the  Civil  Service,  but  Mr.  Alex- 
ander suggests  that  they  might  be  replaced  with  advan- 
tage by  a  standard  of  decent  living. 


THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

THE  most  remarkable  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
is  Mr.  Malato's  *'  Anarchist  Portraits,"  which  is  dealt 
with  elsewhere. 

THE  WORK  OF  MR.    PATER. 

A  very  charming  literary  paper  is  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson's 
tribute  to  the  literary  work  of  his  old  friend  Walter  Pater. 
It  is  impossible  to  summarize,  but  the  following  sentence 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  estimate 
in  which  he  held  Mr.  Pa  er  :  "  Charm  is  well-nigh  every- 
where in  Mr.  Pater's  work,  a  golden  grace  upon  the  deli- 
cate sentences,  and  a  charm  that  is  strangely  strong.  He 
stands  alone,  with  no  contemporary  in  any  way  resem- 
bling him  ;  and  he  recalls  no  one  in  the  past,  though  here 
and  there  we  can  catch  faint  echoes  and  odors,  as  it  were, 
from  earlier  work.  From  his  first  essay,  down  to  the 
praise  of  Dorian  discipline  in  his  last  book,  Mr.  Pater 
loved  the  travail  of  the  soul  in  art ;  his  was  something  of 
the  priest's,  the  soldier's  abiding  consciousness  of  law  and 
limitation  in  their  lives  ;  orderliness,  precision,  ritual 
rigor,  were  dear  to  him  ;  and  to  the  strictness  of  artistic 
duty  he  gave  the  obedience  of  one  under  the  salutary 
command  of  a  superior." 

OXFPRD    VERSUS    YALE. 

Mr.  W.  H.  GrenfeJl  gives  a  very  spirited  account  of  the 
Anglo-American  university  sports.  It  is  written  in  a 
bright  and  sympathetic  fashion. 

Speaking  of  the  political  and  international  aspect  of  the 
contest,  Mr.  Grenfell  says  :  "  This  match  is  the  first  of  its 
kind.  We  may  hope  that  it  will  not  be  the  last  occasion 
on  which  the  undergraduate  youth  of  the  English-speak- 
ing race  may  meet  to  try  their  strength  on  the  greensward 
and  their  fleetness  on  the  running  path  ;  besides  the  bet- 
ter knowledge,  and  we  may  say  also,  appreciation  of  each 
other,  which  such  an  interchange  of  visits  between  dif- 
ferent countries  confers,  the  bond  of  athletic  rivalry  is, 
and  has  always  been,  a  strong  one,  and  if  anything  has 
been  done  by  this  meeting  to  draw  two  great  portions  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  closer  together,  Mr.  Greenhow  will 
not  have  run,  nor  Mr.  Hickok  put  the  weight,  in  vain." 

THE   NAVAL  MANCEUVRES. 

"  Nauticus,"  writing  on  the  British  naval  manoeuvres, 
scoffs  at  the  partial  mobilization  which  always  takes 
place  in  July,  and  which,  although  partial  as  regards  the 
ships,  is  exhaustive  as  regards  joe, -sonnei.  What  it  comes 
to,  he  says,  is  "  That,  on  July  18,  you  mobilized,  in  num- 
bers, just  less  than  one-half  of  the  ships  which,  so  far  as 
material  was  concerned,  were  nominally  ready  ;  and  in 
so  doing  you  practically,  as  I  have  sliown,  exhausted  the 
list  of  your  available  officers  and  men." 

He  urges  that  for  mobilization  to  be  a  real  test  of  the 
conditions  that  would  provail  in  the  case  of  a  sudden 
outbreak  of  war,  mobilization  should  bo  tried  without 
notice  at  another  period  of  the  year.  He  also  protests 
against  sticking  to  the  rut  of  the  Irish  (/hannel :  "  I  fail 
to  Hoe  why  you  should  not  havii  cruiser  nuinteuvres  in  the 
Atlantic,  with  Queeustown,  Jamaica,  Bermuda,  and  Hali- 
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fax  as  your  bases  for  the  various  squadrons.  Or,  if  time 
will  not  serve  for  that,  you  may  very  advantageously  take 
Kirkwall  or  Lerwick  as  your  northern,  and  Bantry  Bay 
as  your  southern  base." 

BIMETALLISM   ONCE   MORE. 

Mr.  J.  Barr  Robinson  replies  in  an  article  entitled  "Im- 
aginative Currency  Statistics"  to  Mr.  MulhalPs  article  in 
the  Contemporary  on  "  Bimetallism  in  the  Mansion 
House."  Mr.  Barr  Robinson's  point  of  view  can  be  judged 
from  his  concluding  sentence  :  "  No  other  solution  has 
been  put  forward  that  would  in  any  material  degree  miti- 
gate the  extraordinary  industrial,  commercial  and  finan- 
cial depression,  except  the  restoration  of  silver  to  the 
monetary  function  which  it  performed  in  the  world  for 
more  tiian  two  thousand  years.  The  only  policy,  there- 
fore, that  can  seriously  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  adoption 
by  the  leading  nations  is  to  restore  silver  to  its  former 
function  along  with  gold,  and  to  carry  this  out  by  inter- 
national agreement." 

THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

WE  notice  elsewhere  Mr.  Gladstone's  lay  sermon  on 
Mrs.  Besant's  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement.    The  rest  of  the  number  is  good  and  varied. 

ARE   UNITARIANS   CHRISTIANS  ? 

Dr.  Vance  Smith,  replying  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  paper  on 
*'  Heresy  and  Schism,"  takes  occasion  to  put  in  a  protest 
against  the  calm  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
others  rule  Unitarians  out  of  the  Christian  Church. 
After  explaining  what  is  the  belief  of  the  Unitarians  in 
Christ,  Dr.  Smith  asserts  that  Christianity  is  not  a  system 
of  dogma,  but  a  life  of  discipleship.  He  maintains 
"that  it  is  a  mistake  and  somewhat  perverse  in  these 
days  and  altogether  inadequate,  to  conceive  of  Chris- 
tianity as  in  its  essence  a  doctrinal  or  dogmatic  system, 
however  long  descended  or  extensively  diffused  it  may 
be.  That  sort  of  Christianity  has,  in  fact,  been  the 
source  of  untold  miseries  in  the  past  experience  of 
Christendom." 

IN   DEFENSE   OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

Mr.  Whibley's  paper  ridiculing  the  University  Exten- 
sion as  a  farce,  has  brought  to  the  defense  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extensionists  two  very  capable  champions  in  the 
persons  of  Mr.  Sadler  and  Mrs.  James  Stuart.  They  go 
over  the  field  with  the  confidence  born  of  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  are  supported  by  the  ap- 
proval which  has  been  expressed  by  competent  experts 
abroad.  They  naturally  speak  most  of  the  benefits  to 
those  who  attend  the  Extension  lectures,  but  Mrs.  Stuart 
refers  to  the  advantages  which  have  accrued  to  the  uni- 
versities themselves,  and  expresses  "  the  conviction  that 
the  greatest  hope  for  our  universities,  those  treasure- 
houses  of  learning  which  are  the  glory  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  which  many  of  us  lov(^  so  well,  lies  in  that 
bromlening  movement  of  which  tho  Local  Loctures  aro 
but  one  phase." 

AN   APPEAL  TO   MONOMET A  i  ,MM  I  S.  • 

Mr.  J.  F.  HoHoltino  onco  Uioro  phuuls  fur  silver  in  a  i)a- 
per,  the  chief  object  of  which  ho  obligingly  Hunimarizes 
as  follows  : 

"  1.  That  nion<»iiu<talliHm  is  a  now  creed  dating  from 
187:{. 

"  2.  That  Mm  loadtM-s  or  oxpotiiuits  (jf  tho  nioiiornt^tHlhc 
cru«j<l  uro,  though  inlluontiiil,  rory  fuw  iu  uuinhor. 

"H,  Thiit  of  tho  Mvo  whoMo  nuntoH  aro  HkoMtioiu'tl,  om^ 


only,  Mr.  Bertram  Currie,  has  practical  experience  of 
business. 

"4.  That  three  only  out  of  the  five— Mr.  Gififen,  Mr. 
Macleod,  and  Mr.  Lloyd— have  published  their  views. 

"  5.  That  silver  has  practically  not  fallen  in  exchange- 
able value  in  any  part  of  the  world,  except  as  against 
gold. 

"  6.  That  the  disregard  of  the  silver  standard  by  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany  and  America,  has  been  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  each  and  all  of  them. 

"  7.  Lastly,  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Giffen,  Mr.  Macleod,  Mr. 
Lloyd  and  Mr.  Bertram  Currie  to  publish  their  views  as 
to  what  advantages  England  has  gained  by  refusing  to 
promote  an  international  ratio  of  parity." 


THE   WESTMINSTER   REVIEW. 

THERE  is  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  Westminster'' s 
bill  of  fare  for  this  month  ;  and  perhaps  out  of 
compliment  to  the  season  the  strenuous  purpose  which 
usually  dominates  is  less  pronounced.  Mr.  "W.  Miller's 
"  Impressions  of  Greece"  are  vivid  and  entertaining.  He 
is  enraptured  with  the  scenery,  although  lamenting  that 
"modern  Greece  is  a  land  without  trees."  He  finds  a 
tour  in  Greece  as  cheap  as  one  in  Italy.  He  reports  the 
Greeks  honest,  and  brigandage  extinct  except  on  the 
Turkish  frontier.  ' '  Most  of  Greece  is  as  safe  as  Picca- 
dilly." The  Greek  people  are  thoroaghly  sound,  and  all 
enthusiastic  about  politics  ;  but  politicians  are  profoundly 
corrupt.  The  Daily  Neivs  is  their  favorite  British  organ. 
Athens  struck  him  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  capitals 
in  Europe. 

^  Mr.  Lawrence  Irwell's  elementary  discourse  on  evolu- 
tion is  somewhat  redeemed  by  its  concluding  list  of  books 
to  read  on  the  subject.  With  grim  outspokenness  Mrs. 
Hawksley  demands  as  a  right  for  every  young  woman 
knowledge  of  what  is  involved  in  marriage.  Alice  Low 
treats  of  Henry  Kirke  White  as  a  forerunner  of  Keats, 
and  finds  it  difficult  to  decide  whether  White  is  a  lesser 
Keats  or  Keats  a  greater  White.  "A  Practical  Miner" 
tells  from  his  own  observation  how  English  money  has 
been  spirited  away  over  American  gold  mines.  Mr.  Bel- 
lot's  review  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  "  English  Commons 
and  Forests  "  cites  many  instructive  cases  of  land  grab- 
bing greed  checked  by  the  action  of  the  Commons  Pi-es- 
ervation  Society. 

THE   NEW    REVIEW. 

THE  September  number  of  the  New  Beview  is  not 
exceptionally  attractive.  Notice  has  bt^n  taken 
elsewhere  of  tho  articles  on  China  and  Japan— iu  which 
both  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and  "  Nauticus"  forecast  N-iotory 
for  Japan— and  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  DonisthoriH^'s  nither 
desultory  defense  of  Anarchy.  Contributions  to  biography 
are  supplied  by  Lord  Lyttelton's  hitherto  unpublished 
"  Reminiscentos  of  Napoleon's  Fii*st  Days  of  Cjiptivity  on 
Board  H.M.S.  iVorthuniherUtnil,'' iii\i\  by  Miss  Hal U^iiue's 
"  Child's  Recollections  of  Rossetti."  She  never  n»et,  siho 
says,  a  man  so  full  of  idt^tis  interesting  and  attractive  to 
a  child.  Mr.  T.  11.  S.  Esci>tt  upiH«als  to  the  Lonls  of 
Dalnuuiy  antl  Devitnshirt^,  with  a  further  glance  at  Mr 
(^handuirlain,  to  reiouHider  their  ilifft^vncen  and  rtumilo 
the  Liberal  ranks  in  the  ctminion  effort  to  pr\>jm»te  mvi»l 
ami  iiulustrial  reform.  Mr  Hartley  Wither;*  di.-H'uitinv*  tho 
lliiancial  outlook  for  Knglauil.  lie  tlndu  "nt  ' 
«>f  all  the  mischief"  t»f  reeent  years  "ovortlf  . 
lowtul  iu  due  courm*  by  ovt^r-t  rati  inn  "  *^"^  »*  **  chieftt 
the  wealthier  or  invent Ijitf  t'lufw  whJeh  him  Ihh'U  hit  .    Ih«» 
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wage-earner  has  lived  merrily.  "  Certainly,  all  indica- 
tions seem  to  show  that  the  tide  is  preparing  to  turn,  and 
that  only  the  state  of  the  commercial  nervous  system  de- 
lays the  revival."  There  are  two  dark  clouds  on  the  hori- 
zon :  The  collapse  in  India,  and  the  demands  of  labor  at 
home  which  threaten  to  drive  capital  abroad.  In  a  chatty 
paper  on  "  Sport  and  Sportsmen,"  Major  Gambier-Parry 
reckons  the  annual  outlay  in  England  and  Wales  on  fox- 
hounds and  staghounds  at  over  $3,500,000  ;  on  horses 
(hunters)  at  about  the  same  figure  ;  on  shooting  licenses 
at  a  million  and  a  quarter  ;  on  powder  and  shot  "  blazed 
away '"'  in  sport  also  at  a  million  and  a  quarter. 


HARPER'S   MAGAZINE. 

MR.  CASPAR  W.  WHITNEY,  who  has  long  had 
charge  of  the  sporting  columns  of  Harper'^s 
Weekly,  begins  the  Magazine  for  September  with  an  ar- 
ticle which  many  others  besides  horsemen  and  hunters 
will  find  delightful,  on  "  Riding  to  Hounds  in  England," 
which  is  illustrated  with  handsome  pictures  of  the 
beautiful  English  thoroughbred  hunters  in  the  field  and 
at  home.  Mr.  Whitney's  suggestions  of  the  tremendous 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  great  hunts  are  attended  and 
the  extensive  expenditures  involved  in  keeping  up  the 
hounds  and  stables,  are  quite  surprising  to  the  less  sports- 
manlike American.  In  Devonshire,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  1.000  people  on  foot  and  in  the  saddle,  following  the 
stag  hounds.  Estimating  450  to  each  covert-side,  and 
multiplying  this  by  the  number  of  hunts,  217,  he  gives 
the  figure  of  97,650  folks  that  are  following  the  hounds 
every  week  of  England's  season  of  five  months  !  It  takes 
about  815,000  to  maintain  a  thoroughly  first-class  pack  of 
hounds  for  the  season.  Mr.  Whitney  tells  us  there  are 
about  168  packs  of  fox  and  14  of  stag  hounds  in  England, 
■20  of  fox  and  5  of  stag  hounds  in  Ireland,  and  10  of  fox 
hounds  in  Scotland,  with  kennels  holding  all  the  way 
from  12  to  80  couple  each.  He  stroked  the  "steel-like 
legs"  of  a  hunter  in  Lord  Lonsdale's  stud  for  which  had 
been  paid  §10,000. 

Mr.  Julian  Ralph  contributes  one  of  his  very  readable 
papers  on  the  distinctive  regions  of  the  Union,  selecting 
this  time  the  picturesque  mountain  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, whose  mountaineers  and  hunters  and  circuit  riders 
with  their  cabins  he  describes  with  his  customary  appre- 
ciation of  those  types.  He  evidently  got  into  an  unusu- 
ally forsaken  part  of  the  community,  as  he  follows  his  de- 
scription of  the  '•  average  typical  house  "  as  follows  :  "  I 
am  told  that  the  people  never  wash  their  bodies.  I  judge 
that  the  men  rarely  comb  their  hair.  The  women  '  slick ' 
theirs  over  with  water  and  a  comb.  The  children  simply 
'  grow  up '  in  a  long  juvenile  fight  against  heavy  odds  of 
dirt  and  tangles." 

THE   CENTURY. 

WE  have  reviewed  in  another  department  the  article 
in  the  October  Century,  "  Across  Asia  on  a  Bi- 
cycle.'' 

Mrs.  Christine  Ladd  Franklin,  wife  of  the  eminent  Johns 
Hopkins  professor,  and  hers(;]f  a  mathematician  of  much 
note,  c^jn tributes  a  short  sketch  to  the  October  Century 
on  Sophie  Germain,  a  French  woman  who,  while  un- 
known to  i>opular  fame,  is  to  be  credited  with  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  researches  and  discoveries.  This 
young  French  girl  conceived  a  sudden  passion  for  the 
wnenr^j  of  mathematics,  being  inspired  by  an  eloquent  ac- 
c<ju»t  of  the  death  of  ArchimfideH,  which  she  found  in 
one  of  her  father's  books.  "  She  studied  by  day  and  by 
night.     Her  family  were  alarmed  at  ho  much  ard(jr.  and 


endeavored  to  turn  her  attention  to  more  ladylike  pur- 
suits. They  tried  the  plan  of  putting  out  her  fire  and 
taking  away  her  clothes  at  night,  but  she  was  found  in 
the  morning  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  absorbed  in  her 
studies  in  a  room  so  cold  that  the  ink  was  frozen  in  the 
inkstand." 

She  is  described  as  a  charming  woman,  and  she  must 
have  been  if  she  could  say  many  such  things  as  are  cred- 
ited to  her  here  by  Mrs.  Franklin.  ' '  Fame  she  defined  to  be 
the  small  space  which  one  occupies  in  the  brain  of  his 
neighbors — a  definition  which  Schopenhauer  has  since 
repeated.  Virtue  she  looked  upon  as  a  sense  of  order, 
which  the  cultivated  understanding  must  admire,  even 
when  the  heart  does  not  love  it." 

An  editorial  article  in  the  "  Topics  of  the  Time " 
broaches  the  question,  "Is  Bimetallism  Desirable  ?"  and 
analyzes  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Mulhall  to  arrive  at  an 
unequivocal  negative.  The  attitude  of  The  Century  in 
the  silver  problem,  which  shows  signs  of  coming  again  to 
the  front  of  political  discussion,  is  finally  stated  in  this 
sentence  :  ' '  We  cannot  preserve  our  credit,  and  keep  our 
money  so  good  that  all  the  world  will  have  confidence  in 
our  securities,  unless  we  stop  this  silver  agitation,  and 
this  will  continue  as  long  as  unwise  talk  about  bimetallism 
continues." 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  October  Scribner^s  we  have  selected  Mr. 
H.  G.  Front's  paper  on  "  Railroad  Travel  in  England 
and  America,"  to  be  reviewed  among  our  Leading  Arti- 
cles. 

In  a  pleasant  anecdotal  article  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Roose  \^elt, 
which  he  calls  "  In  the  Hospital,"  he  speaks  of  the  ex- 
cessive weariness  which  comes  to  the  hospital  physician 
from  the  mere  positions  which  his  work  requires  him  to 
assume.  "  It  may  not  seem  that  much  pain  could  come 
from  merely  standing  up  for  a  few  hours,  and  occasionally 
bending  over  a  bed  or  table  ;  but  if  any  one  not  used  ot  it 
will  try  the  experiment  of  standing  up  for  three  or  four 
hours,  during  which  time  he  must  not  walk  more  than 
JfiO  feet  or  take  any  exercise  to  vary  the  strain  upon  the 
muscles  save  by  stooping  from  tim^e  to  time  low  enough 
to  bring  the  head  within  a  foot  of  the  surface  of  a  rather 
high  bed,  he  will  feel,  for  a  day  or  two,  much  as  he  would 
had  he  walked  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  at  a  rapid  pace, 
without  any  previous  training  save  an  occasional  stroll  of 
half  a  mile.'"' 

Mr.  George  A.  Hibbard  tells,  betwixt  numerous  pict- 
ures, about  Lenox,  the  most  fashionable  of  American 
summer  resorts.  He  ascribes  a  large  part  of  the  irresist- 
ible attraction  which  Lenox  seems  to  have  for  our 
wealthier  members  of  the  400,  to  the  sense  of  quietness 
and  rest  which  the  Berkshires  offer— a  perfect  mean  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

"  The  Point  of  View"  has  much  esprit  this  month.  In 
one  of  its  small  causeries  it  suggests  : 

"  But  the  most  startling  tendency  of  the  bicycle  is  its 
effect  upon  women.  As  sure  as  taxes,  or  the  destruction 
of  the  peach  crop,  or  anything  that  is  inevitable,  it  is 
about  to  emancipate  that  suffering  creation  from  the  do- 
minion of  skirts.  No  woman  of  sense  will  ever  discard 
skirts  altogether.  They  are  far  too  seemly  and  becoming 
for  that.  But  woman  has  marked  the  bicycle  for  her 
own,  and  no  woman  can  ride  on  a  bicycle  without  dis- 
covering that  skirts  have  their  place  and  their  uses,  and 
that  there  are  times  and  situations  where  they  are  in  the 
way.  The  habit  of  sea-bathing  has  done  much  to  break 
down  the  tyranny  of  women's  clothes.  Bicycles  will  do 
the  rest." 
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THE   COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  feature  of  the  October  Cosmopolitan  is  an  elabo- 
rate paper  on  Li  Hung  Chang  by  G.  T,  Ferris, 
which  we  quote  from  in  another  department,  and  from  the 
September  number  we  select  the  article  on  "  The  Diver- 
sion of  the  Niagara,"  by  Mr.  Curtis  Brown,  to  quote 
from  among  our  Leading  Articles. 

"  An  Auto-Biographical  Sketch  of  George  William  Cur- 
tis," is  quite  interesting.  He  speaks  briefly  of  his  Brook 
Farm  experience,  as  follows  : 

"  I  was  merely  a  boarder,  having  made  an  arrangement 
of  half  work,  half  pay.  At  Brook  Farm  I  made  many  of 
my  best  friends.  1  tried  all  the  asceticisms — the  no 
meat,  long  hair,  the  loose  dress,  etc. — but  was  not  a 
proper  member." 

Prof.  George  F.  Becker's  scientific  note  on  tin  ore  is  not 
calculated  to  be  highly  encouraging  to  those  who  have 
looked  for  an  extensive  American  production  of  that 
metal.  While  the  Appalachian  Mountains  contain  tin 
deposits  throughout  their  entire  length,  these  ores  are 
in  quantities  entirely  inadequate  to  return  mercantile 
profits.  And  in  general.  Professor  Becker  says  that  while 
a  great  number  of  countries  contain  tin  deposits,  they  are 
remarkably  few  in  which  there  is  more  than  a  mere  trifle. 
"The  one  region  of  the  earth  which  seems  to  possess  an 
inexhaustible  quantity  of  tin  stone  is  the  belt  reaching 
from  the  Straits  of  Malacca  through  the  Dutch  Islands  and 
Australia  to  Tasmania." 


M'CLURE'S. 

THE  October  McClure's  is  a  capital  number,  with 
several  articles  that  no  one  should  miss  reading. 
The  great  piece  de  resistance  is  a  really  brilliant  character 
sketch  of  "  Mr.  Dana  of  The  Sun,^'  by  Dana's  editor, 
Edward  P.  Mitchell.  This  we  review  among  the  Lead- 
ing Articles  of  the  Month,  as  also  E.  Jay  Edward's  paper, 
"The  Capture  of  Niagara."  Professor  Edward  S.  Hal- 
den's  accountof  "  Photographing  the  Moon  at  Lick  Obser- 
vatory "  tells  us  that  in  the  new  map  of  Luna  made  by 
enlarging  their  negatives,  the  wise  men  at  Lick  have 
attained  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  seventeen  miles  ! 

H.  J.  W.  Dam  tells  of  Dr.  Calmette's  wonderful  exper- 
iments in  inoculation  against  snake  poison.  He  has  three 
distinct  specifics. 

"These  are,  first,  the  serum  from  an  envenomed  ani- 
mal by  itself  ;  secondly,  this  serum  mixed  with  chloride 
of  gold  or  the  hypochlorite  of  sodium  or  of  lime  ;  and, 
thirdly,  either  of  these  chemicals,  or,  preferably,  chloride 
of  lime,  used  by  themselves  without  senim." 

"  I  have  not,"  says  Dr.  Calmette,  "  inoculated  any  men 
against  snake  bites  as  yet.  'Ihat  is  a  matter  for  the 
future.  I  must,  of  course,  determine  how  long  the  im- 
munity obtained  by  inoculation  endures  in  the  system 
before  venturing  to  make  any  predictions  in  that  direc- 
tion." 

THE   SOUTHERN    MAGAZINE. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  at  length  from 
Mr.  Dykers'  paper  on  sugar  cane. 
'I  ho  opcining  article  of  the  September  number  is  a  long 
()TM»  by  William  Sartain  on  "  Art  in  the  South,"  and  hv  lias 
good  traditiorm  to  npeak  of  in  thnconntu-tion  which  Wash- 
ington AllHton,  Darley,  Audubon,  iiiitghainaiid  Whistler 
had  with  the  lan<l  of  Dixey.  In  {act,  in  thoHO  earlier 
tiineH  IhoSontli  whh,  n<»t  urjnaturally,  more  proinliutnt  in 
tior  (:oiit,ril)nti(»n  to  art  tlian  shnhiiH  bi^^n  niiKMv  Mr.  Sar- 
tuin  liiinkN  that  for  thn  future  cultivatitn  of  our  oHthetio 


tendencies,  the  South,  with  its  temperament  and  tradi- 
tions, presents  a  field  surpassing  any  other  region  in 
America.  And  he  hopes  that  it  "may  yet  produce  a 
goodly  crop  of  this  fine  flower  of  civilization." 

Clara  S.  Brown  makes  a  pleasant  contribution  from  an 
interview  with  Joaquin  Miller,  which  is  illustrated  with 
a  most  striking  portrait  of  the  poet  in  his  sombrero  and 
inevitable  black  bearskin  Mr.  Miller's  patriotism  is  of  a 
discriminating  quality,  to  judge  from  these  sentences,, 
which  succeed  a.i  energetic  condemnation  of  California  : 
"I  love  the  climate,  and  the  country,  for  I  made  it,  but  I 
hate  the  people.  They  drove  out  the  Mexicans  and  In- 
dians, and  now  they  are  trying  to  di'ive  out  the  Chinese. 
Hereafter  I  will  employ  none  but  Chinamen,  and  if  any- 
body molests  them,  I  will  shoot  him.  I  will  run  for 
Governor  of  the  State,  by  the  gods  !  and  with  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  to  aid  me,  I  will  put  an  end  to  this  cursed 
persecution,  this  shooting  and  looting  of  innocent  China- 
men." 


THE   NEW   ENGLAND    MAGAZINE. 

MR.  DAVID  D.  SLADE  tells  of  a  trip  made  in  the 
White  Mountains  with  Francis  Parkman  in  1841. 
the  writer  being  a  class  mate  at  Harvard  of  the  historian. 
This  anecdote,  taken  from  a  diary  made  at  the  time,  il" 
lustrates  Parkman's  enthusiastic  desire  to  learn  of  the 
countries  and  scenes  of  which  he  wrote  at  first  hand. 

' '  It  was  during  our  sojourn  of  several  days  at  Crawford's 
Inn,  then  situated  in  the  very  Notch  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains, that  one  day,  suddenly  and  unknown  to  me,  Park- 
man  left  early  in  the  morning,  and  did  not  return  until 
evening.  His  clothing  was  badly  torn,  his  fingers  were 
lacerated,  and  his  legs  showed  injuries  which  had  been 
caused  in  almost  superhuman  exertions  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  life.  After  walking  down  the  Saco  Valley  as 
far  as  the  Willey  House,  he  entered  upon  an  exploration 
of  the  chasm.  .  .  .  Climbing  over  the  vast  amount  of 
debris,  consisting  of  rocky  fragments  and  enormous  bould- 
ers, brought  down  at  the  time  when  the  Willey  family 
was  swept  away,  he  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile 
with  its  precipitous  sides.  Glancing  upward,  he  deter- 
mined without  much  forethought  to  gi-atif y  his  strong  de- 
sire to  overcome  such  natural  obstacles,  and  so  to  test  his 
physical  powers,  as  well  as  his  moral  courage." 

The  opening  paper  of  the  September  Xeir  England  is 
called  "Newport  in  the  Revolution,"  and  it  is  illustrated 
with  very  pretty  scenes  about  the  famous  watering  place. 
There  is  a  sketch  of  Gen.  John  Patei*son,  the  soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  and  another  very  appreciative  one  of 
Robert  Habersham,  a  young  Harvard  poet,  by  Lloyd 
McKim  Garrison. 

THE  ATLANTIC   MONTHLY. 

FROM  the  October  Atlantic  Monthly  we  have  aelecteil 
Mr.  Fletcher's  pajier  on  "The  Riulway  War"  to 
revit^w  anumg  our  leading  articles  o(  tht»  mouth. 

Miss  Isabel  F.  Hapgood  contributtvs  to  the  tViolier 
numi)er  one  of  her  conscit^ntiouslv  ihvscriptive  Kusctian 
papers  on  "  A  Russian  Holy  City."  Tht»  Holy  City  w 
Kieff,  about  which  it  is  somewhat  diftlcult  to  think  wri- 
onsly,  if  on»»  has  ev»»r  enjoytMl  ThackerHy'"  "i\>iisaok 
ICpic."  But  vviu^n  one  g»H»s  ti>  Kirtt"  with  Count  Ti»lHti»r* 
family,  ptThaps  the  nivpn^ntial  attitudt*  is  e«««er.  thi»«>:h 
Miss  ilapgootl  gives  the  Count's  chiUlifU  ertnlil  fi»r  ndi^Al 
of  nuuTlment.  Slu*  tbuU  that  it  in  not  uuumuhI  for  J«»wii 
visiting  KiofT  to  l)«*  bHj»ti»o<l  in  the  Kuswian  "'■  '  •  '■  •  m» 
Inih'od,  r»M  tnin  of  th«'m>  J«<nvh  \vlu»m  Mw  »i  ul 

nevor  had  a  knowhulge  of  their  own  n^htf ion,  a  t*u  I  whuh 
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is  not  without  significance  in  the  great  question  of  the 
destiny  of  the  Hebrew  population  of  Russia.  She  tells 
us  the  thermometer  stood  at  120  degrees  Fahrenheit  on  the 
last  day  of  her  stay  in  Kieff. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Dawes,  in  his  "  Recollections  of  Stanton 
Under  Johnson,"  concludes  with  this  estimate  of  the  Sec- 
retary, which,  perhaps,  is  the  better  worth  quoting  be- 
cause of  the  very  unequal  judgments  of  him  that  some 
equally  sincere  Americans  have  formed:  "From  what- 
ever side  or  by  whatever  standard  he  may  be  measured, 
he  will  still  remain  among  the  great  men  of  a  period 
which  called  for  and  tested  great  men  as  none  other  in 
our  history.  Not  for  what  he  was,  but  for  what  he  did, 
will  he  be  longest  remembered.  So  long  as  free  institu- 
tions shall  be  upheld  among  men,  the  record  of  his  labor 
and  sacrifice  in  their  defense  will  be  preserved  in  the 
memory  of  a  grateful  people." 


POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY, 
'in  HE  October  number  closes  the  forty-fifth  volume  of 
X  this  excellent  periodical.  The  opening  article  of 
the  number  is  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Richards,  of  Yale,  and  disr 
cusses  "  The  Football  Situation,"  taking  a  favorable  view 
of  the  game  and  expressing  the  conviction  that  all  pres- 
ent evils  connected  with  it  can  be  removed  by  the  pro- 
posed changes.  Professor  Sully  contributes  a  valuable 
study  of  "  The  Questioning  Age  "  of  childhood.  An  illus- 
trated article  by  Lee  J.  Vance  describes  "  The  American 
Champagne  District"  (the  lake  region  of  central  New 
York  State).  Dr.  J.  M.  French  furnishes  "  Some  Lessons 
from  Centenarians,"  derived  chiefly  from  a  study  of  the 
Massachusetts  registration  reports,  which  reveal  the 
noteworthy  fact  that  during  the  ten  years  1881-90,  '^03^ 
persons  died  in  that  State  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years 
or  over. 


TWO  CONTINENTAL   REVIEWS. 


THE   REVUE   DE   PARIS. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  Napoleon's  early  the- 
ories on  love,  and  Jules  Simon's  personal  impres- 
sions of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  which  are  given  the 
place  of  honor  in  the  current  number  of  the  Revue  de 
Paris,  Coming  immediately  after,  and  in  curious  juxta- 
position, is  Lord  Wolseley's  account  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo. 

M.  Spuller  discusses  at  some  length  Leo  XIII's  Apos- 
tolic letter  Prseclara,  which,  being  made  public  on  the 
20th  of  last  June,  was,  owing  to  the  assassination  of 
President  Camot,  comparatively  little  noticed  by  the 
European  press.  The  Encyclical  had  been  looked  for  with 
eagerness,  for  many  believed  that  in  it  would  be  found 
the  Pope's  last  injunctions  to  his  successor.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  has  been  the  case,  for  the  Apostolic  letter 
deals  more  with  the  future  than  with  the  p  st,  yet 
Leo  XIII  offers  no  advice  to  his  successor,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  temporal  power  is  not  so  much  as  alluded  to 
in  this,  his  latest  utterance.  Rather  has  he  devoted  him- 
self to  analyzing  the  dissension  which  reigns  among 
Christians,  and  in  some  powerful  sentences  laments  the 
spread  of  Islam  ism  in  he  Eastern  world.  All  this,  ob- 
serves M.  Spuller,  proves  that  there  is  a  new  spirit 
abroad  in  the  Church.  Leo  XIII  earnestly  desires  re- 
union in  place  of  disintegration,  and  it  is  to  his  own 
flock  that  he  confides  the  more  j)regnant  of  his  hopes  and 
desires,  and  his  appeal  for  disarmament,  addressed  to  all 
the  governments  and  nations  of  the  earth,  constitutes  the 
finest  lines  in  this  the  aged  Pox^e's  will  and  testament. 

M.  de  Chavannes,  in  a  summary  of  what  led  to  the 
Chinese-Japanese  hostilities,  recalls  the  fact  that  in  the 
year  203  Japan  organized  a  successful  expedition  against 
Corea  during  the  reign  of  Empress  Jingu,  the  Japs' 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Four  hundred  years  later  took  place 
the  Japanese- Corean  conflict  which  gave  birth  to  the 
If^gend  of  "the  Weeping  Woman  Rock,"  as  is  called  a 
c^jrtain  x^romontory  on  the  Japanese  coast.  There,  ac- 
cording to  the  chroniclers  of  those  bygone  days,  a 
general's  wife  stood  watching  the  ship  which  was  taking 
him  away  to  Corea.  She  stayed  so  long  and  so  still  that 
gradually  she  was  changed  into  a  stone,  and  the  shape  of 
the  rock  which  immortalizes  the  pathetic  little  story 
b^jars  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  tale. 


ESPANA    MODERNA. 

THIS  review  has  improved  considerably  since  the 
editor  decided  to  alter  its  scope  and  to  practically 
limit  the  contents  to  contributions  by  Spanish  authors. 
The  latest  number  to  reach  us  is  a  very  readable  one,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  subjects  are  somewhat  too 
Spanish. 

The  number  opens  with  an  article  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oviedo  on  "  Spain  in  the  Bible,"  in  which  he  discusses  the 
question  of  the  identity  of  Tarshish  with  Tartesia,  or 
Tartessos,  a  city  of  Southern  Spain,  with  the  adjacent 
country.  The  writer  sums  up  the  evidence  very  clearly, 
quoting  Scripture,  the  ancient  historians,  and  modern 
writers  like  Lenormant,  Bochart  and  Knabenbauer  ;  he 
states  the  data  in  an  interesting  manner,  and  makes  the 
subject  interesting  even  to  those  Biblical  students — no 
doubt  more  numerous  in  England  and  other  Protestant 
countries  than  in  Spain — to  whom  it  is  not  exactly  fresh. 
In  the  Scriptures,  Tarshish  is  evidently  a  distant  region, 
of  considerable  wealth  and  commercial  importa  ce,  from 
which  the  Phoenicians  brought  silver,  iron,  tin  and  lead  ; 
this  exactly  corresponds  with  Tartesia,  where  the  Phoeni- 
cians had  a  very  flourishing  colony  and  an  emporium. 
The  references  to  ships  bound  for  Tarshish  calling  at 
Joppa  (Jaffa) — as  in  Jonah  i.  8 — indicate  that  it  is  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  from  Psalms  Ixxii.  10,  where  it  is  op- 
posed to  Sheba  and  Seba,  it  is  evidently  in  the  West. 
Historical  facts  in  support  of  the  argument  are  abundant. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  mentioned  by  Gesenius 
which  the  reverend  writer  does  not  notice,  although  the 
name  of  Gesenius  occurs  in  a  quotation  from  Lenormant : 
that  the  Hebrew  Tarshish  also  means  a  precious  stone, 
most  probably  the  chrysolite — i.e.,  the  topaz  of  the 
moderns,  which  is  still  found  in  Spain, 

Professor  Adolf o  Posada  writes  on  "  The  Education  of 
the  King,"  an  imx^ortant  subject  for  the  Spaniards.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  it  should  bo  ou  the  lines  of  that  given 
to  the  German  princes,  as  exemplified  in  the  Emperor 
Frederick  and  the  present  Kaiser,  The  King  "  should 
live  as  other  boys  live,  doing  what  they  do,  feeling  as 
they  fe(il,"  knowing  tlie  qualities  and  defects  of  the  life 
led  by  boys  who  are  not  royal,  thoroughly  understanding 
the  nationrJ  life  as  it  is  outside  the  high  walls  of  the 
palace. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS 


RECENT   AMERICAN    PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY,    SOCIOLOGY   AND    POLITICS. 

Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Harry  Pratt  Jud- 
son,  Head  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chi- -ago.  8vo,  pp.  343.  New  York:  Chau- 
tauqu  -.-Century  Press.    $1. 

Professor  Judson  has  written  a  graphic  review  of  the 
great  events  which  have  crowded  the  hist  1(X)  years  of  Euro- 
pean history,  and  not  of  the  events  only,  but  of  the  social, 
political  and  intellectual  development  in  which  the  events 
nave  been  incidents.  The  first  seventeen  chapters  of  the 
story  find  a  natural  grouping  about  the  French  Revolution  of 
1789,  the  more  general  Re\olution  of  1848,  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Central  Europe  which  began  under  the  Second  Empire 
in  France  and  resulted  in  the  unification  of  Germany,  Italy 
and  Austria.  Then  follows  a  concise  account  of  the  evolution 
of  the  modern  British  Empire.  Four  chapters  are  devoted  to 
Russia  and  the  Eastern  Question,  and  the  minor  European 
powers  are  briefly  described.  The  work  concludes  with  a 
resume  of  the  material  progress  which  distinguishes  our  time, 
and  a  statement  of  the  important  questions  now  pressing  for 
solution.  The  reader  who  desires  a  world- view  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  will  find  in  Profes- 
sor Judson's  little  book  the  whole  picture  admirably  perfected. 
Typographically,  the  book  is  one  of  the  finest  products  of  the 
Chautauqua  Press.  The  illustrations,  portraits  and  maps  are 
numerous  and  excellent  ;  they  serve  to  enforce,  as  well  as  to 
enliven  the  text.  The  book  forms  a  part  of  the  required 
reading  for  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  rircle 
during  the  coming  year.  Members  of  the  Circle  will  find  it 
anything  but  dull  reading. 

Providential  Epochs.     By  Frank  M.  Bristol,  D.D.    13mo, 


pp.  269.     Cincinnati  :  Cranston  &  Curts. 


r^o. 


The  epochs  which  Doctor  Bristol  has  chosen  are  those  of 
"The  Renaissance,"  "The  Reformation,"  "The  Discovery  of 
America  "  and  "  The  Settlement  of  Our  Country."  These  he 
describes  and  analyzes,  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
biographical  and  the  moral  aspects  of  history.  Doctor  Bris- 
tol writes  in  a  vigorous,  direct  and  very  readable  style.  The 
"book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  lectures  for  Cliristian 
young  people  and  the  author  aims  "  simply  to  furnish  an  in- 
centive to  the  more  thorough  study  of  those  events  which  had 
ever  seemed  to  him  demonstrative  of  the  history-shaping 
activity  of  Divine  Providence."  There  are  fifteen  or  twenty 
full-page  illustrations,  including  portraits  of  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  Savonarola,  Michael  Angelo,  John  Wesley  and  other 
men  eminent  in  history. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society.     By  Albion  W. 

Small,  Head  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  LTnivei-sity 

of  Chicago,  and  George  E.  Vincent,  Vice-Chancellor 

of  the  Chautauqua  System  of  Education.    8vo,  pp. 

384.    New  York  :  American  Book  Company.     $1.80. 

This  is  the  first  elementary  text-book  on  the  subject  of 
80(5iology  designed  for  college  use.  The  increasing  interest  in 
this  branch  of  investigation  throughout  the  country  fully 
juHtiflos  the  public^ation  of  such  a  manual.  While  the  authors 
a<!knowleJge  indebtedness  to  all  the  heading  scientific  writers 
in  this  floul  of  re.sear(;h,  the  reader  will  di.scDver  in  the 
method  and  mak(i-up  of  the  l)o()k  much  that  is  decridedly 
original.  The  familiarity  of  tlie  facts  discuss«»d  will  cause 
Hurpris<5,  we  imagine,  to  more  tlian  one  student.  The  sinii>le 
w.iy  adopted  in  tracini;  the  natural  history  of  a  scxnt^ty — !)»>- 
ginning  with  the  family  on  t\ni  farm  and  advancing  through 
the  successive  stages  or  |' rural  group,"  village,  town  and  city 
to  th(i  most  (!oniplex  so(!ial  t)rganization,  is  interesting  as  well 
us  enlightenfiig,  and  the  d»>s<;ription  loses  nothing  in  foii-«> 
from  the  abs(ince  of  pedantry  in  tlie  method  employed.  The 
book  is  in  truth  u  "  Uil><>ratory  guide"  to  the  study  of  Hocloty. 

HocialiHin  :  The  Fabian  Essays.  Edited  by  G.  Bi'^rnard 
Shaw,  liinio,  pp.  'JO'J.  Boston  :  Cliurli  m  E.  Brown  «& 
Co.    75  contH. 

A  new  Ainrri«'iiii  edition  of  n  \u>yk  that  Iium  luid  a  groat 
InMuonce  In  tlio  devnlooiihuit  of  Knglisli  HotviuliHin.     'I'ho  Intro- 
<luctl<in  hy  lOdwanl  Melluiiiy  coniniits  tlm  .NMiniiiun  "  niition 
ullst  "  |iiirty  to  uri  even   nioro  radlnil   piofri  uuiiiin  tluiii  Mutt 
|tro|ioM<^d  l>y  the  l''ahiiin  Hodety.     MoHt  of  the  ntodiMii  Mrllisli 


socialists  represented  in  this  volume  of  essays  would  appor- 
tion the  product  of  human  industry  according  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  workers'  services,  thus  keeping  up  the  economic 
distinctions  of  the  present  day.    "  Nationalists,  on  the  other 


the 
pro- 


hand,  would  absolutely  abolish  these  distinctions  and 
possibility  of  their  again  arising,  by  making  an  equal 
vision  for  the  maintenance  of  all  an  incident  and  an  indefeasi- 
ble condition  of  citizenship,  without  any  regard  whatever  to 
the  relative  specific  services  of  different  citizens  "  We  ques- 
tion whether  many  Americans  would  go  as  far  as  this. 

The  New  Time.  By  B.  O.  Flower.  Paper,  13mo,  pp.  182. 
Boston  :    Arena  Publishing  Company.     25  cents. 

The  papers  which  make  up  this  little  volume  have  all  ap- 
peared in  the  Arena,  and  most  of  them,  we  beheve,  have  re- 
ceived notice  in  the  Review  of  Reviews.  The  main  purpose 
for  which  they  were  published— to  encourage  the  organiza- 
tion of  "  Unions  for  Practical  Progress  "—is  a  deserving  one, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  plan  is  in  operation  in 
several  cities  and  towns,  while  there  are  many  indications  of 
future  success  in  the  movement. 

The  Theory  of  Transportation.     By  Charles  H.  Cooley, 

Ph.D.     Paper,  8vo,  pp.  148.     Baltimore  :    American 

Economic  Association.    75  cents. 

Dr.  Cooley 's  monograph  is  written  from  the  sociological 
point  of  view  ;  his  subject  is  treated  broadly  in  its  relations 
to  political  and  economic  development.  Of  especial  interest 
is  his  discussion  of  the  principles  governing  the  location  of 
towns  and  cities.  His  exposition  of  the  theory  of  railroad 
freight  rates  is  lucid  and  valuable,  and  derives  added  impor- 
tance from  the  aul  hor'n  experience  as  chief  of  the  transporta- 
tion division  of  the  eleventh  census.  On  the  question  of  gov- 
ernment control  Dr.  Cooley's  position  is  the  conservative  one. 

Principles  of  Money  and  Coinage.  By  Thomas  B.  Bu- 
chanan. Paper,  8vo,  pp.  135.  Denver  :  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade. 

The  chief  interest  connected  with  this  pamphlet  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  published  by  the  representative  business 
men's  organization  of  Colorado,  with  the  view  of  promoting 
the  remonetization  of  silver.  It  is  a  fair  presentation  of  the 
bimetallists'  side  of  the  question,  and  the  author  is  firm  in 
the  belief  that  national  legislation,  independent  of  the  action 
of  other  government  -,  can  accomplish  free  coinage  at  the  ra- 
tio of  16  to  1. 

Know-Nothingism  in  Rhode  Island.  By  Charles  Stickney, 

A.B.  (Papers  from  the  Historical  Seminary  of  Brown 

University.)     Paper,  8vo,  i)p.  17.     Pi-ovideuce  :   R.  I. 

Hist.  Soc. 

This  monograph  includes  a  full  account  of  the  origin,  rist» 
and  decline  of  a  once  famous  iH)litical  movement  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island.  The  author  s  statement  on  i>age  14  concern- 
ing a  so-called  "  Republican  "  convention,  that   the  name  had 


not  been  applied  to  a  new  party  in  1855,  will  hardlv  stH3m  con- 

with   the  adoption  of  the  name  by 
new  i)arty"organizations  in   other  Stiittw  tus  early  j4s  1S54.     II 


elusive  to  persons  familiar 


his  statement  is  confined  to  Rhode  Island  it  may  lK^  in  acc«.>rd- 
ance  with  the  facts.  At  any  rate  he  seems  to  have  slu>wn  thai 
this  particular  convention  favoi-ed  the  principlen  of  Kuow- 
Nothingism  quite  asstrongly  as  it  t)i»pt>setl  the  enci  -  ts 

of  slavery.     It  would  Ih»  an  iiiteresting  task  ti>  invi-  lO 

rel  itions  between  the  Know  Nothings  anil  the  eurl>  inivn-ii- 
cans  in  other  Stativs. 

Slivory  in  Rhode  Island,  1755-I77tl.  By  William D.  John- 
ston, A.B.  (PuptTs  from  the  Historictd  Stuuintu-y  ot 
Brown  University.)  Phjht,  Svo,  pp.  Stf.  Pn>videnoe: 
R.  I.  Hist.  S(K-. 

Mr.  .Tohnst«>n  has  HUi'cee«lo«!  in  liringiu);  to  ll^ht  m*UY  lu- 
teresting  farts  relating  t«>  the  mnMul  lif»>  of  hI»»v»v*  in  tho  Ulor 
colonial  pi'rlod  t>f  IJhodi^  l.sland  hl.story.  Me  nhow*  thnt  th^ 
intluenceof  tlu*  ( 'hur«-h  was  a   luttont    fu>  >it 

tlie  status  of   tht»  lilave,  while  tne  «'\tont  .  »* 

largtily  dotiM-ntluiMl    l»y  th»>  «•' . ...  i, i^ , 

huriiitf  this   pnlod  us<<ntttn  ^'  dovolv>|KHl  A4;mIIUI| 

slavery  which  tlnally  U<*1  to  n 
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SCIENCE    AND    RELIGION. 

I^iscourses,  Biological  and  Geological.  Essays  by  Thomas 
H.  Huxley.  12mo,  pp.  399.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.     $1.25. 

This  is  the  eighth  and  penultimate  volume  of  Mr.  Hux- 
ley's "  Collected  Essays."  It  contains  eleven  essays,  all  but 
three  being  popular  lectures  or  addresses  to  scientific  bodies, 
which  bear  dates  from  1861  to  1876.  "With  that  playful  air  of 
modesty  Mr.  Huxley  frequently  pleases  to  assume,  the  gi'eat 
scientist  declares  that  he  has  not  been  "  one  of  those  fortunate 
persons  Avho  are  able  to  regard  a  popular  lecture  as  a  mere 
hors  d^cfuvre,  unworthy  of  being  ranked  araong  the  serious 
:fforts  of  a  philosopher.  .  .  .  On  the  contrary,  I  found  that 
the  task  of  putting  the  truths  learned  in  the  field,  the  labora- 
tory and  the  museum  into  language  which,  without  bating  a 
jot  of  scientific  accuracy,  shall  be  generally  intelligible,  taxed 
such  scientific  and  literary  faculty  as  I  possessed  to  the  utter- 
most." 


By  Washington  Grladden. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 


The  Church  and  the  Kingdom. 

12mo,   pp.  75.     New  York 

50  cents. 

The  Rev.  Washington  Gladden's  prominent  and  intelli- 
gent advocacy  of  "  Applied  Chr  stianity  "  is  widely  known. 
His  latest  pubhcation  contains  an  address  upon  "  The  Church 
and  the  Kingdom,"  which  gives  the  author's  view  of  the  true 
relation  of  religious  organization  to  the  broad  problem  of  the 
regeneration  of  society.  A  second  address  follows,  upon 
"  The  Law  of  the  Kingdom."  Mr.  Gladden  finds  this  to  be 
neither  pure  altruism  nor  self-interest  alone,  but  the  rational 
and  unassailable  union  of  these  two  forces,  according  to  the 
fundamental  teaching  of  Christianity :  "  Thou  shalt  love 
.    .    .    thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Lessons  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  W.  W.  Fenn. 
12mo,  pp.  159.  Boston :  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Society. 

Early  Old  Testament  Narratives.    Thirty-six  Lessons  for 
Advanced  Classes.     By  "W.  Hanson  Pulsford.     Paper, 
12mo.     Bo  .ton  :  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society. 
These  lessons   are   of   interest   to   the   general   reader, 
whether  he  sympathizes  with  their  spirit  or  not,  as  an  incor- 
poration into  Sinday  school  instruction  of  the  main  conceptions 
and  results  of  late  Biblical  criticism.    The  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments  are  here  studied  largely  as  records  of  ancient  re- 
ligions, as  giving  interesting  data  in  the  psychology  of  the  re- 
ligious con.sciou.sness  and  as  offering  many  noble  ethical  ideals. 
Mr.  Fenn's  book  is,  in  particular,  "  an  attempt  to  vindicate 
the  substantial  credibihty  of  the  Acts." 

The  Bells  of  Is  ;  or.  Voices  of  Human  Need  and  Sorrow. 
By  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A.  12mo,  pp.  141.  New  York  : 
Fleming  H,  Revell  Company.    75  cents. 

In  this  little  book  Rev.  F.  B  Meyer,  a  well-known  evan- 
gelical worker  and  writer,  gives  a  series  of  reminiscent  chap- 
tors  relating  to  his  efforts  among  newly  discharged  prisoners 
in  Leicester  (England).  Mr.  Meyer's  style  is  simple,  not  lack- 
ing in  humor,  and  to  large  extent  anecdotal  The  directly  re- 
lifrious  spirit  dc^es  •  ot  ob.scure  the  spirit  of  broad  human 
fellowship  and  philanthropy.  A  portrait  of  the  author  is 
given. 

FICTION. 

The  Manxman.  A  Novel.  By  Hall  Caine.  12mo,  pp. 
529.     New  York  :  D.  Appletou  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  given  us  in  his  last  novr'l  another  of 
his  charming  stories  with  the  attractive  background  he  knows 
ao  intimately  ;  the  sturdy,  independent  fisher-folk  of  the 
quaint  little  Isle  of  Man,  with  their  jealous  cleaving  to 
ancient  cu.stoms  and  privileges.  The  two  main  figures  of  the 
Vifx>k  are  both  men,  and  great-hearted  Peter  Quilliam  towers 
far  up  above  the  intended  hero.  Peter  and  Philii)  Christian 
are  sworn   friends  from  V;oyhood,  the  former  being  the  illo- 

fritirnate  H<^>n  of  Philip's  uncle.  Being  non  persona  (jrata  to 
lis  would-be  father-m-law  Peter  goes  off  to  Kimberley  to 
mend  his  fortune,  enjoining  his  friend  to  watch  over  his 
sweetheart  during  his  absence.  Katherine  Creegan,  the 
miller's  daughter,  though  afterward  rath*!r  colf)rTess  and 
c^>mi>let*dy  su>)f>rdinated  to  Philii)  ^-I'd  P(;t<;r,  is  a  fascinating 

{>lcture  as  a  girl — a  sylvan  witch  -and  some  of  the  daintiest 
;it«  of  the  b<^>ok  are  in  the  df-scriptifins  of  her  youthful  life 
and  lov«;.  After  struggling  against  the  passion  he  feels  to  ))e 
disloyal  U>  his  frifjiio,  word  comes  that  Peter  is  dead,  and 
I'hili|>  onfeHHOH  his  lov«!  to  the  girl,  in  whose  Imart  his  image 
has  long  ago  rephu;ed  that  of  her  absent  lover.  Howovcr,  he 
1h  just  abotit  to  }Hi  mad(!  Deemster,  and  the  marriage  would 
mean  death  to  biM  ambition,  uu  uLmoHt  prophetic  warning 


being  given  him  by  the  remembrance  of  his  father,  whose  life 
had  been  wrecked  by  just  such  a  mesalliance.  Peter  returns, 
and  Philip  makes  the  fatal  mistake  of  allowing  his  friend  to 
remain  ignorant  of  what  has  occurred,  while  Katherine,  un- 
able to  contend  against  the  overwhelming  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  her,  becomes  Peter's  wife.  By  an  almost  irresist- 
ible weight  of  circumstance,  resulting  from  his  first  errfjr, 
Philip  is  forced  into  an  ever  deei)ening  deceit  toward  his 
friend,  culminating  in  Katherine's  flight.  When  Peter,  hav- 
ing discovered  the  treachery,  goes  out  with  the  one 
idea  of  killing  his  former  friend^  he  finds  him  already 
apparently  dying,  and  in  the  revulsion  of  feeling  all 
his  old  affection  returns.  Understanding  from  the  sick 
man's  ravings  the  whole  chain  of  events  he  magnani- 
mously condones  everything,  and  having  oV)tained  a  di- 
vorce   from    his    wife,    disappears    broken    hearted.    Thia 


MR.    HALL  CAINE. 

gives  the  chance  for  Philip's  supreme  temptation,  when  he 
as  but  to  still  keep  the  whole  affair  secret  to  obtain  the  cov- 
eted post  of  Governor,  but  this  time  his  better  self  triumphs, 
and  in  a  most  dramatic  scene  he  publicly  confesses  his  guilt, 
and  he  and  Kate,  at  last  united,  go  off  hand  in  hand.  But  to 
describe  a  good  book  thus  is  to  say  of  a  beauty,  "  She  has  two 
fine  eyes,  andaGrecian  nose,  and  a  sweet  mouth  "—the  reader 
must  see  the  original  to  begin  to  appreciate  the  drainatic  ac- 
tion, the  clear-cut  figures,  and  the  amusing,  lovable  Manx- 
folk  whom  Mr.  Caine  so  skilfully  portrays. 

Peak  and  Prairie.  From  a  Colorado  Sketch-Book.  By 
Anna  Fuller.  32mo,  pp.  391.  New  York  :  d.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    $1. 

Of  the  thirteen  short  stories  composing  this  volume,  six 
have  apjjeared  in  various  American  magazines.  All,  however, 
w«!re  so  prepared  as  to  form  a  natural,  consecutive  series. 
They  give  a  varied  and  ex(M)edingly  animated  i)icture  of  pres- 
ent-day life  in  a  Colorado  health  resort  and  its  environment, 
as  it  appears  to  the  mind  of  a  studiously  artistic  observer. 
The  stones  are  all  entertaining,  thii  author  treating  a  humor- 
ous, tragic;  or  idylic  subject  with  eipially  sure  touch.  Taken 
together  they  ))rnig  before  us  the  principal  types  of  humanity 
whi(;h  (;hanre  and  whim  and  will  are  collecting  to-day  in  a 
town  which  touches  the  "lite  of  the  prairie  ranch  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  tho  mining  camp  on  the  other  ;  "  and  ia» 
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with  its  dominating  peak,  tho  goal  of  so  many  pilgrims  from 
the  East  and  from  foreign  lands.  The  author  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  so  goodly  a  volume  has  followed  her  well-re- 
ceived "  Pratt  Portraits  "  and  "  A  Literary  Courtship." 

Before  the  Gringo  Came.  By  Gtertrude  Atherton.  12mo, 
pp.  306.  New  York  :  J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sous.  $1. 
Mrs.  Atherton  in  this  collection  republishes  from  the 
magazines  eleven  stories  of  Old  Talifornia,  three  being  "  Mis- 
sion Tales  "  and  a  number  having  to  do  with  the  immediate 
Eeriod  of  American  occupancy  in  the  Forties.  Mrs.  Atherton 
as  utilized  artistically  material  which  is  particularly  rich  in 
picturesque  and  dramatic  elements.  Character,  custom,  nat- 
ural scenery  of  great  beauty,  the  clash  of  opposing  civiliza- 
tions, the  inevitable  submergence  of  a  proud  and  passionate 
race— all  these  have  influence  in  the  total  effect  of  tne  stories. 
A  number  of  Spanish  songs  are  introduced.  The  romance  of 
these  pages  is  largely  tragical,  and  not  unnaturally  so,  with 
the  given  conditions.  The  volume  deserves  an  honorable 
place  in  our  literature  of  local  historical  types,  and  is  a 
worthy  companion  to  the  author's  congenial  "  The  Dooms- 
woman." 

Eyes  Like  the  Sea.  A  Novel.  By  Maurus  Jokai.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Hungarian.  12mo,  pp.  408.  New 
York  :    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1. 

This  work  was  crowned  by  the  Hungarian  Academy  as  the 
best  Magyar  novel  of  1890.  It  is  largely  autobiographical,  the 
author  being  one  of  the  principal  characters  of  the  romance, 
and  many  ot  his  real  experiences  as  patriot  and  writer  being 
related.  In  his  preface  Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  the  translator  of 
the  story,  states  that  Jokai  may  be  considered  the  creator  of 
the  modern  Hungarian  novel,  and  that  his  influence  has  been 
strong  in  preserving  the  "good  old  novel  of  incident  and  ad- 
venture "  and  humor  against  the  fearful  billows  of  pessimism, 
psychology,  naturalism  and  scientific  fiction  in  general. 

The  Silver  Christ,  and  A  Lemon  Tree.    By  Ouida.    32mo, 

pp.  235.    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1  25. 

Of  the  two  stories  composing  this  volume  the  second  is 
much  the  shorter.  Both  are  love  stories  dealing  with  the 
crude  but  passionate  natures  of  the  Italian  peasant  and 
laborer,  and  both  are  sad.  The  charm  of  the  tales  lies  in  their 
simplicity,  in  "  Ouida *s  "  clear  yet  imaginative  style,  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  few  events   and  characters   are 

f tainted  against  the  background  of  Italian  Catholicism  and 
talian  scenery.    The  book  is  bound  in  an   attractive   and 
somewhat  striking  manner. 

Mrs.  Limber's  Raffle  ;  or  A  Church  Fair  and  Its  Victims. 

By  William  Allen  Butler.    16mo,  pp.  162.   New  York  : 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Mr.  Butler  first  published  this  story  anonymously  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  It  gives  an  entertaining  view  of  upper 
class  society  in  a  small  manufacturing  village  of  the  Empire 
State,  and  is  told  in  a  natural,  almost  domestic  stylo.  The 
predominating  quality  is  perhaps  humor,  yet  Mr.  Butler  had 
originally  the  very  serious  purpose  of  condemning,  on  legal 
and  moral  ground.s,  the  common  custom  of  church  raffling, 
and  believes  that  his  lesson  must  still  be  taught.  The  story  is 
quite  worth  reading  asidO  from  its  purpose,  however. 

Two    of  a  Trade.     By  Martha    McCullough    Williams. 

12mo,  pp.  206.     New  York  :    J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons. 

$1. 

In  this  little  book  Martha  McCullough  Williams  tells, 
with  much  ingenuity,  an  amusing  story  of  a  wonld-hc //Yf<'»- 
ateur  who,  having  discovered  that  the  .shortcut  to  fame  hes 
in  writing  "as  the  painter  paints,  from  living  models,'"  by  his 
advertising  for  these  stepping-stones  to  immoi'tality  evoke.s, 
"  like  tho  alchemist,  unknown  forces  whicli  ho  is  unable  to 
control." 

Ft)und  and  Lost.  By  Mary  Putnam  Jucobi.  32ino,  pp. 
i:W.     New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     50  cents. 

Messrs.  (i.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  add  this  volume  to  their 
*'  Autonym  Library,"  in  which  it  is  tho  Hccond  i.ssue.  "  Found 
and  [jost,"  a  romantic  story  of  a  search  for  the  houhm*  of  the 
Nil*',  was  llrst  i)ul)Iished  in  tho  Atlnntir  in  1H<M).  Its  couiiianion 
pit'cn.  "  A  Sormoti  ut  Notro  hiunn,"  first  uppoui'tid  in  I'utninn'H 
in  lH((i).  Th(4  (i<M«p  moral  (luality  in  this  MtMond  .ski^tch  and  its 
evolution  of  huniun  nature  givo  it  no  slight  roHomltlance  to 
Hoinn  of  llawthorno'H  work.  To  some  exttMit  tliis  <uiu  be  Huitl 
of  the  first  story  also. 

No  Ep«»my  0>»it  HiniHelf).     By  Fillurt    Ilubhiird.     I2nu), 

pp.  2h:{.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Piitnuin's  Sons.     ♦1.50. 

This  Ih  thn  hitimt,  venture  of  tlm  author  of  "Ono  I)ay." 
"  ('"orboH  of  iliirvard,"  etc.  It  Im  both  hunioroUH  ami  puthotlc 
throughout  [\m  courHn  and  Huddonly  uml  ronvnntloniilly  tiiiule 
ul  ItH  cloH«i.     Thn  orlKJnullty  of  tho  |i|i>t  nud  of  lho  dollnouirm 


of  the  main  character  is  evident,  and  the  style  has  strong- 
qualities  ;  but  the  work  as  a  whole  is  promising  rather  than 
mature.  It  is  a  story  of  contemporary  American  life,  with 
scenes  shifting  from  New  York  City  to  Indiana,  and  has  been 
liberally  illustrated  by  James  B.  McCreary. 

Tan  Pile  Jim  ;  or,  A  Yankee  Waif  Among  the  Bluenoses. 

By  B.  Freeman  Ashley.    Quarto,  pp.  259.    Chicago  : 

Laird  &  Lee. 

"  Jim  "  is  a  Salem  lad  who  runs  away  at  Yarmouth,  Nova 
Scotia,  from  cruel  treatment  aboard  a  schooner,  is  adopted 
by  a  kind-hearted  tanner  in  a  small  neighboring  town  and 
grows  to  manhood  among  the  "Bluenoses."  He  Is  a  plucky 
and  agreeable  boy  and  well  deserves  the  final  conventional 
discovery  that  he  is  heir  to  a  fortune.  The  chapters  abound 
in  natural  pathos  and  humor  and  some  very  well-defined  and 
interesting  characters  besides  the  young  hero  accompany  tho 
reader's  progress.  The  adventures  in  hunting,  logging,  siiil- 
ing  and  fishing  will  delight  boys.  The  book  is  simply  but 
generously  illustrated  and  is  resplendent  in  a  blue  and  gold 
covering  with  an  attractive  design. 

The  Searcli  for  Andrew  Field.  A  Story  of  the  Times  of 
1812.  By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  12mo,  pp.  813.  Bos- 
ton :    Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.50. 

The  author  sends  out  this  volume  as  the  first  of  a  series 
written  with  the  purpose  of  giving  "  our  younerer  people  an 
insight  into  the  conditions  of  the  times  of  1813,  a  history  of  that 
war  and  a  glimpse  at  its  results."  The  first  volume  relates 
the  story  of  the  impressment  of  a  sturdy  young  York  State 
pioneer  and  the  rescue  by  his  brother  and  friends.  It  is  a 
stirring  tale,  with  abundant  adventure,  well  told,  and  fitted 
to  give  its  young  readers  pleasant  and  useful  entertainment. 
There  are  eight  full-page  illustrations,  and  the  book  Is  gaily 
bound. 

Jinny  and  ITis  Partners.    By  James  Otis.     12mo,  pp.  250. 

Boston  :    A.  I.  Bradley  &  Co. 

"  Jinny  and  His  Partners,"  are  uneducated  boy  proprietors 
of  a  push-cart  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Otis  tells  a  story  of 
their  discovery,  care  and  return  of  a  lost  child,  and  reports 
some  of  their  conversations  in  such  a  way  as  to  entertain  real 
boys  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere.  Several  full-pago 
illustrations  are  given. 

Lesser's  Daughter.     By  Mrs.   Andrew  Dean.    32mo,  pp. 

206.    New  York  :    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    50  cents. 
A  Bad  Lot.    A  Novel.     By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron.     12mo, 

pp.  340.     Philadelphia  :    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     fl. 

The  Wives  of  the  Prophet.  A  Novel.  By  Opie  Read. 
12mo,  pp.  287.     Chicago:    Laird  &  Lee.     $1. 

The  Purple  Light  of  Love.  By  Henry  Goelet  McVickar. 
l6mo,  pp.  176.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  75 
cents. 

My  Pretty  Jane.  By  Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands.  12mo, 
pp.   8-14.     Philadelphia :    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


EDUCATION  AND   TEXT-BOCKS. 

Graduate  Courses  :    A  Handbook  for  Graduate  Studente. 

12mo,   ]>p.   lit).     Boston  :     Alfred  Mudgo  &  S<.m.     15 

cents. 

A  year  ago  the  Rkvikw  of  Rhvikws  noted  tho  groat 
significance  of  this  hancU>oc»k  as  showing  the  pre.sont  status  of 
post  graduate  study  in  America,  and  tlie  gi-owing  spirit  ot  co- 
oporation  in  our  iimversity  life.  This  year  the  l.HtH>r  of  cotii- 
[ulation  has  boon  in  tht^  hand.s  of  a  coinniitttH' ot  i  » 

Club  of  llarv:ird.    Tho  gont^jil  plait  includt>s  a  I  I 

summary    of  tlu<   univ»«rsitio-     ■ ■  t*titod  n 

Brown,   lioland   Stanfonl,.li  >tii,    Ka>l 

hilt,  Wo.stom  Ko.si(rvo  ami   \N  i   haviiur  ■> 

thoso  «(f   tho   first  edition— and  a  oouipai 

graduato  cour  es  an-aiigtul  unMt<r  twenty  >  ( 

Instruction,  from  "  Soniitic    La   guag>«H  hi  > 

go«ilogy  and  g«Migriiphy.     Tho  acailoutlc    li 

tions  of  most  (if  t ho  iustnictoi-  " '  I 

biiof    iiifoi  luatiou    lo^'ardiii.  I 

probability  futuro  yoars  wdl  I 

and  InHtructlve  t'oiupilutlou. 

('itisenship  :  A  Book  for  ('l»is.Mes  in  Govornnum  ;um  i     ^n 
liy   .Julius   II    Sooly«\    h  D      IJiuo,   pp    Srt      lUs-^t    • 
Glini  i>t  Co.     ;{'» ioiitM 
III  thiH  llttio  woi-k  Hi>iuowhat  tho  haiuo  iii«tthiHl  »u«l  ni>iiil 

obtain  us  Hppourod   lu  o«  I'l't^MldiMit  H«H«ly«»'«  iktlmtr«i4i»  W\i 
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book  on  "  Duty/'  While  intended  mainly  for  young  students, 
as  an  outline,  it  is  suggestive  and  stimulating  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced mind.  The  author's  analysis  is  particularly  clear  ;  he 
presents  successively,  international  law,  in  peace  and  in  w^ar, 
public  law,  under  the  sub-heads  constitutional  and  adminis- 
trative, and  private  law,  under  the  divisions  political  and  civil. 
A  sentence  from  the  preface  may  further  define  the  nature  of 
the  vvork  :  "I  have,  therefore,  not  confined  myself  in  it  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizens  as  defined  by  statutes,  though 
the  larger  part  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  these  ;  but  I  have 
sought  for  a  broader  view  of  citizenship  as  shown  by  the 
fundamental  principles  of  society  and  by  the  deep  ground- 
work of  the  human  life  itself." 

The  Science  of  Motherhood.  By  Mrs.  Hannah  Whitall 
Smith.  12mo,  pp.  47.  New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Rev- 
ell  Co.    35  cents. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  well  known  to  the  evangelical  world  by  her 
religious  works,  especially  "  The  Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy 
Life."  Her  present  brief  essay  gives  much  intelligent  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  true  moral  and  intellectual  relations  of  mother 
to  child.  Mrs.  Smith  affirms  sadly  that '•  of  all  the  special- 
ists on  earth  the  mother  brings  the  poorest  training  to  her  im- 
mortal task."  To  those  who  shrink  from  the  word  "  science  " 
in  this  connection,  she  calls  attention  to  the  Websterian  defi- 
nition of  that  term,  and  declares  "  if  there  is  no  science  of 
motherhood  in  this  sense,  it  is  high  time  there  was." 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Report  of  the 
Thirty-second  University  Convocation,  July  5-7,  1894. 
(Regents'  Bulletin  No.  28.)  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  276.  Al- 
bany.   25  cents. 

People  who  have  much  to  do  with  the  direction  of  higher 
and  secondary  education  in  this  country  are  accustomed  to 
regard  the  annual  University  Convocation  of  New  York  State 
as  one  of  the  important  meetings  of  every  summer.  The 
papers  read  on  these  occasions  are  always  valuable,  and  are 
pre.served  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Regents.  The  effort 
made  in  recent  years  to  publish  them  promptly  is  a  most  com- 
mendable one.  The  papers  of  1894  are  largely  concerned 
with  the  relations  of  the  State  to  education  and  with  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  secondary  education. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Extension  Teach- 
ing. (Regents'  Bulletin  No.  27.)  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  72. 
Albany.     10  cents. 

The  Review  or  Reviews  recently  had  occasion  to  notice 
the  annual  report  of  the  Extension  Department  of  New 
York's  university  organization.  This  is  followed  by  a  com- 
pact bulletin  full  or  useful  hints  to  workers  and  notes  of 
progress  from  home  and  foreign  fields.  The  report  of  the 
London  Extension  Congress  held  in  June,  lb94,  is  of  especial 
interest. 

University  Of  the  State  of  New  York.  Summer  Schools. 
(Regents'  Bulletin  No.  29.)  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  84.  Al- 
bany.    10  cents. 

Another  of  the  useful  publications  issued  from  the  Re- 
gents' office  at  Albany  is  a  handVjook  of  summer  schools, 
giving  important  statistics  concerninfj  these  institutions  and 
eummarizmg  noteworthy  results.  A  list  of  more  than  100  tfuch 
Bchool3  is  given,  including  several  abroad. 

Micah  Clarke  ;  A  Tale  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion.  By  A. 
Conan  Doyle.  IGmo,  jjp,  210.  New  York :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    .50  cents. 

Thrjre  is  a  growing  tendency  to  introduce  the  l^st  current 
literature,  a.s  well  as  that  which  time  has  made  venera)>le, 
into  the  cla.sH-room.  Mr.  Doyle's  stirring  and  much-prized 
htorv  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
has  been  adapted  for  schrK;!  use.  The  t<!Xt  is  arranged  in 
chaptrjrHofa  few  pages  each,  omitted  portions  being  briefly 
explained,  and  to  each  chapter  are  ap[)end(id  notes,  consisting 
mainly  of  definitions  of  the  morn  difficult  words.  Excellent 
tyiKigraphy  and  a  score  of  illustrations  help  to  make  the  book 
at  tractive. 

Geology,  A  Manual  for  Students  in  Advanced  Chusses 
and  for  General  Readers.  By  Charles  Bird,  B.A. 
12mo,  pp.  4;-l7.  New  York  :  Longmans,  drean  &  Co. 
$2.2.0. 

This  work  Velorging  to  the  WiHes  of  "  Advanced  Hcienco 
IVfanualH,"  is  by  a  firitish  cAwutor  and  is  particularly 
a/lajfted  for  the  UH«',  of  British  stiidrintH.  In  addition  tr>  the 
prewmtution   (;f  miperalogy,   briefly,    and    of    dynamic    and 


systematic  geology  at  length,  "  chapters  have  been  inserted 
to  illustrate  the  various  pomts  of  contact  which  geology  has 
with  practical  life,  including  its  application  to  such  questions 
as  water  supply,  agriculture,  minmg  and  building  material."" 
The  text  is  freely  rurnished  with  illusi/rations,  most  of  them 
being  specially  prepared  for  this  work. 

Arithmetic  by  Grades  for  Inductive  Teaching,  Drilling 
and  Testing.  By  John  T.  Prince,  Ph.D.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.     Each  25  cents. 

Teachers'  Manual  for  Teachers  Using  Arithmetic  by 
Grades.  By  John  T.  Prince,  Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  235. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    90  cents. 

Dr.  Prince's  arithmetical  series  follows  a  plan  which  is 
more  familiar  to  German  teachers  than  to  American.  There 
are  eight  separate  books  for  the  pupils,  the  first  two  or  three 
intended  for  primary  schools  and  the  last  for  advanced  gram- 
mar schools  or  high  schools.  These  consist  of  graduated 
problems,  for  both  oral  and  written  work,  in  great  number 
and  variety,  and  covering  all  subjects  likely  to  be  needed  in 
any  school.  Definitions,  rules,  explanations,  etc.,  which  the 
ordinary  text-book  places  before  the  pupil,  Mr.  Prince  be- 
lieves snould  be  imparted  to  the  scholar  by  the  teacher  only. 
The  "Teachers'  Manual"  of  the  series  contains  "General 
Suggestions '"  and  notes,  including  answers  to  problems,  for 
each  of  the  eight  volumes  to  be  used  by  pupils.  The  author 
claims  several  novel  and  advantageous  merits  for  his  system. 

Geometry  for  Grammar  Schools.  By  E.  Hunt,  LL.D. 
12mo,    pp.   100.      Boston :    D.   C.   Heath  &  Co.      25 

cents. 

A  brief  introduction  to  the  concepts,  definitions  and 
methods  of  geometry,  for  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades. 
The  present  movement  which  is  demanding  a  place  for  this 
science  in  the  lower  grades  has  brought  about  interesting  re- 
vision of  traditional  methods  of  instruction. 

Geschichten  aus  der  Tonne.  By  Theodor  Storm.  Edited 
by  Charles  F.  Brusie.  12mo,  pp.  139.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&  Co.    65  cents. 

Professor  Brusie,  of  Kenyon  College,  furnishes  the  text 
of  these  three  Mdr'chen  of  Storm's  with  a  brief  introduction 
and  twenty  pages  of  notes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cavalry  Life  in  Tent  and  Fi3ld.  By  Mrs.  Orsemus  Bron- 
son  Boyd.  ISmo,  pp.  376.  New  York :  J.  Selwim 
Tait  &  Sons.     $1. 

In  1867  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  married  to  a  recent 
graduate  of  West  Point,  and  soon  afterward  followed  her  hus- 
band to  the  Western  frontier.  She  has  recorded  in  plain  lan- 
guage her  personal  army  experience  as  housekeeper,  wife  and 
mother,  varying  from  the  very  disagreeable  to  the  particu- 
larly pleasant,  in  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  etc., 
from  that  period  to  the  death  of  Captain  Boyd  in  1885.  The 
book  is  in  no  sense  a  literary  work,  but  it  contains  much  inter- 
esting matter  and  gives  insight  into  conditions  of  life  in  our 
regular  service  which  are  already  largely  matters  of  history. 
A  memorial  of  Captain  iJoyd  and  a  lecture  by  him  are  in- 
cluded. 

Five  Hundred  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts.  Compiled  by 
James  K.  Reeve.  12mo,  pp.  59.  Franklin,  Ohio  :  The 
Chronicle  Press.     $1. 

Mr.  Reeve  gives  a  several  page  list  of  publishers  with 
brief  description  of  the  territory  they  cover,  a  list  of  several 
literary  syndicates  and  a  list  of  publications  using  serials. 
The  principal  part  of  his  little  book,  however,  is  occupied 
with  lists  of  periodicals  arrange:!  in  twelve  groups  including 
"Agricultural,"  "Juvenile,"  "Sporting,"  "Religious  Pa- 
pers," "Fashion,  Home  and  Household,"  as  well  as  tne  groups 
of  distinctively  literary  publications.  He  gives  the  style  and 
length  of  articles  suitaolo  to  each,  with  other  useful  hints. 

Ballads  from  the  St.  Jo.  By  A.  U.  Crull.  12mo,  pp.  100. 
South  Bend,  Ind.:    Published  by  the  Author.     $1. 

Mr.  Crull  uses  the  word  "ballad  "  in  a  very  liberal  sense, 
the  v(!rHos  in  his  collection  being  principally  lyrics  of  lovo, 
f riendshir),  nature,  farm  life,  (»tc.  There  are  some  very  tak- 
ing lines  ru-re  and  there,  and  tho  volume  is  worthy  of  note  us 
showing  tho  unmistaka))le  influence  of  Riley  on  the  offorts  of 
his  neighboring  versifiers. 
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American   Journal   of  Politics.— New  York.    September. 
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Development  of  the  Wing  of  Sterna  Wilsonii.   V.  L.  Leighton. 

Annals    of   the    American     Academy . —  Philadelphia.      (Bi- 
monthly.)   September. 

The  Ultimate  Standard  of  Value.    E.  von  Bohm-Bawerk. 
Relation  of  Labor  Organizations  to  Trade  Instruction.    E.  W. 
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The  Question  of  Corea.    Henry  Norman. 

Britam  and  the  United  States  :  Cost  of  Living,  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Tlie  New  Thrift  in  Foreign  Affairs.     Frederick  Greenwood. 

Tvotu.s-Eatirig  and  C)pium-Eating.    Joseph  G.  Alexander. 

Ther>logic.al  Bookkeping  by  Double  Entry. 

PoHHiblo  Developments  in  Naval  Armament.  James  East- 
wick. 

"  If  Christ  r:ame  to  fHiicago."    Professor  Goldwin  Smitli. 

Palestine  Kesearch-  Past  and  Future.     Major  ('.  R.  Condor. 

Spirit  and  Matter.     Emma  Marie;  ('aillard. 

Iij*!  Airnenian  Question  in  Turkey.  With  Map.  II.  F.  B. 
T>ync)i. 

The    Cosmopolitan.— New  York.    Sei>tember. 

(ircni  I'ashions  r»f  IUHt,f)ry.     .Tames  Anthony  Froude. 
The  DiveTsion  i>\  the  Niagara.    Curtis  Brown. 
Tlie  (/V^mopolitan"«  New  Home. 


Mussulman  Secret  Societies.    Napoleon  Ney'. 
A  Masquerade  of  Stamens.     William  Hamilton  Gibson. 
With  an  Invading  Army.     Murat  Halstead. 
Letters  of  an  Altrurian  Traveler.    W.  D.  Howells. 

October. 

Li  Hung  Chang.    G.  T.  Ferris. 

Laura  and  Petrarch.    Edmund  Gosse. 

Tunisian  Tints  and  Tones.    Henry  Hayne. 

An  Autobiographi(;al  Sketch  :  George  William  Curtis. 

By  the  Light  of  a  Japanese  Lantern.    Laura  B.  Star. 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine.— New    York.     September* 

Spongers  and  Sponging  in  Florida.    H.  W.  H.  Penniman. 

Submarine  Lights.    J.  Carter  Beard. 

In  a  Glass  House.     C.  L.  Hildreth. 

Corpulence  Considered  as  a  Disease.    Marcia  Duncan. 

The  Dial.— Chicago.    September  1. 

The  Freedom  of  Teaching. 

English  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.    L.  A.  Sherman. 

The  Bryant  Centenary.     Arthur  Stedman. 

The  Trial  of  Professor  Ely.    R.  W.  Conant. 

Cornhill  Magazine. — London.    September. 

Gleams  of  Memory  :    With  some  Reflections.    James  Payn. 
Cliches  and  Tags. 

Education.— Boston.    September. 

Inadequacy  of  the  Transmission  of  Learning.    H.  R.  Clapp. 
Teaching  of  English  Words  by  Sound.    E.  P.  Moses. 
Secondary  Schools.    J.  L.  Pickard. 
Miss  Peabody  and  the  Kindergarten.    Lucy  Wheelock. 
From  Bantry  to  Killarney.     F.  B.  Sawvel. 
German  Methods  of  Using  the  Mother  Tongue.    Richard  D. 
Jones. 

Educational   Review. — London.     September. 

The  Headmasters'  Association. 

A  Plea  for  English  Literature  in  Schools.  Miss  G.  E.  Hodg- 
son. 

State  Secondary  Education  and  Private  Schools.  J.  Vine 
Milne. 

An  Intermediate  County  Scholarship. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    September. 

Inception  of  an  American  State  School  System.    Andrew  S. 

Draper. 
The  Dogma  of  Formal  Discipline.    B.  A.  Hinsdale. 
Ethical  Contents  of  Children's  Minds.    F.  W.  Osborn. 
The  Modern  Side  in  the  College.    Thomas  B.  Bronson. 
City  School  Administration.    Albert  P.  Marble. 
Study  of  Education  at  tne  University  of  California.    E.  E- 

Brown. 

Engineering  Magazine.— New  York.    September. 

Commercial   Aspects  of   the    Japan-China    War.     Ter.    M. 

Uyeno. 
Nikola  Tesla  and  His  Work.    Nelson  W.  Perry. 
Lessons  of  the  Richmond  Electric  Railway.    P.  J.  Spragua 
Cyanide  Process  of  Gold  and  Silver  Extraction.    P.  Argall. 
Tneatre-Building  for  American  Cities.— II.    D.  Adler. 
Present  Condition  of  the  Panama  Canal.    Oscar  A.  F.  Saabye- 
Use  of  Compound  Stationary  Engines.    R.  11.  Thurston. 
'J  he  International  Exhibition  at  Antwerp.    Edmund  Mitchell- 
The  Modern  Mechanical  Dra wing-Room.    C.  W.  McCord. 
Law  Governing  Strikes  and    Strikers.     C.  K.   Davis,  P.  Su 

Grosscup. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— London.    September. 

The  Moated  Castle  of  Leeds.    Major  Ricketts. 

The  Missing  Link  in  the  Chain  of  the  Mutiny.     Surgeon -Gei^- 

eral  Paske. 
Silent  Sentinels  of  the  Cornish  Coast.    Julius  M.  Price. 
Memories  of  Prato.     Mary  F.  Robinson. 

The   Expositor.— London. 

September. 

The  Exodus  and  Science.    Sir  J.  W.  Dawson. 

The  Synoptist  Gospels  on  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ.    Prof. 

.Tos(n)h  A.  B(iot. 
St.  Paurs  Conception  of  the  Churtrh.    Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce. 
Autliorshij)  of  tne   Last  Verses  of   Mark.     F.  C.  Conybeare^ 

Prof.  Zahn  and  Dr.  Resch. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.     September. 

Some  Anarchist  Portraits,     ('harles  Malato. 
PoliticH  and  Hrionce*.     Karl  Pearson. 
Tim  Work  of  Mr.  Pater.     liioncil  Johnson. 
Oxford  r«  Yale.     W.  II.  Grenftai. 
The  Naval  Mancouvres.     Nauticus. 
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A  Journey  to  the  Sacred  Mountain  in  China.    A.  H    Savago- 

Landor. 
Tho  Rajahs  of  Sarawak.    Hughes  Le  Roux. 
Imajjinative  Currency  Statistics.    J.  Barr  Robertson. 
Shakespeare  and  Racine.     Paul  Verlaine. 
Pr  fessor  Drumniond's  Discovery.  Jilrs.  Lynn  Linton. 
The  Municipal  Museums  of  Paris.    Frederic  Harrison. 

The    Forum.— New  York.    September. 

Tho  Lessons  of  Recent  Civil  Disorders.    T.  M.  Cooloy. 
Teaching  by  Travel :  A  School  Excursion  from  Indiana  to 

Virginia.    J.  M.  Rice. 
Tlio  Proportion  of  College-Trained  Preachers.  F.  G.  Peabody. 
Present  Industrial  Problems  in  the  Light  of  History.  Edward 

Atkinson. 
Results  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions.    J.  H.  Barrows 
The  Pay  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.    George  F.  Shrady. 
Hacaulay's  Place  in  Literature.    Frederic  Harrison. 
Home-Life  in  India.    Purushotam  Rao  Telang. 
University  Training  and  Citizenship.    Woodrow  Wilson. 
The  Profit-Sharing  Labor  Unions  of  Antwerp.    J.  H.  Gore. 
How  to  Bring  Work  and  Workers  Together.    Jacob  A.  Riis. 

Frank    Leslie's  Monthly. — New  York.    September. 

The  Presidency  of  the  French  Republic.    Frederick  S.  Daniel. 

History  of  the  Elys^e  Palace. 

Whese  the  Breakers  Roar :  The  United  States  Life-Saving 

Service.    S.  H.  Ferris. 
Sports  of  the  Season.    Edmond  Picton. 
Acadia  and  Bayou  Teche.    Stoughton  Cooley. 

Gentleman's   Magazine.— London.     September. 

Napoleon. 

Swans  and  Swan-Songs.    Rev.  John  Edward  Field. 

Diocletian's  Palace  at  Spalato     Percy  Fitzgerald. 

The  Buried  Elephants  in  the  Arctic  Regions.  Rev.   D.  Gath 

Whitley. 
Among  the  Fishermen.    F.  M.  Holmes. 
A  Buffalo  Run  at  One  Tree  Creek.    L.  R.  Ord. 
Curiosities  of  Pearls.     Herbert  James  Gibbins. 
A  Haunt  of  Birds.    Rev.  J.  H,  Crawford. 

Geographical  Journal.— London.    September. 

Kafiristan.    With  Map.    G.  S.  Robertson. 

On  the  River  Telubin.    With  Map.    Henry  Louis. 

A  Survey  of  the  English  Lakes.    Hugh  R.  Mill. 

The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Ocean.  Capt.  W.  J.  L.  Wharton. 

Godey's  Magazine. — New  York.     August. 

Seward  at  San  Domingo. — V.    Frederick  W.  Seward. 
Battlefield  of  Waterloo  in  1894.    J.  H.  Adams. 
The  Toilers  of  Algiers.     Fannie  C.  W.  Barbour. 
The  Loves  of  Edgar  A.  Poe.    Eugene  L.  Didier. 
New  York  Roof  Gardens.    Paul  Van  Du  Zee. 

Good  Words.— London.     September. 

Galileo,  Astronomer.     Sir  Robert  Ball. 

York  Minster.— II.     Dean  Purey-Cust. 

Salmon  Canning  in  British  Ccjlumbia.    Catharine  K.  Peacock. 

Through  Samarkand  to  Ferghana.     Michael  Arnot. 

Wig- Wearing.    C.  E.  Gildersome-Dickinson 

An  Episode  of  the  Franco-German  War.    Mrs.  Childers 

Harper's  Magazine.— New  York.    September. 

Riding  to  Hounds  in  England.    Caspar  W.  Whitney. 

Early  Summer  in  England.     Alfred  Parsons. 

Some  Records  of  the  Ice  Age  About  New  York.    T.  M.  Prud- 

den. 
Where  Time  Has  Slumbered.     Julian  Ralph. 
Tho  Origin  of  a  Groat  Poem.     John  W.  Cha.lwick. 

Harvard    Graduates'     Magazine.— Boston.      (Quarterly.) 

Soptenibor. 

An  Administrative  Problem.     Frank  BoUes. 

Trut*  Amorictanism.     H.  C  Lodge. 

New  York'H  Harvard  House.    L.  McK.  Garrison. 

Tho  (.'risis  in  Rowing. 

An  infirmary  Nooded.     G.  W.  Fitz. 

Home   and   Country.— Now  York.    Roptombor. 
BntterflieH.     Justin  Ilalworth. 
Phit.itdly,  or  Htamo  Collocating.     H.  Pentlaiid. 
IIow  Miraclns  Aro  Workod.     G(U)rg(^  F.  ( )rni,sby. 
Atrial  Niivigation.     Froduric  T.  Varnum. 
A«"r(iMH  SllnMia. 
In  thn  [.and  of  Hluwathu.     W.  T.  Parkctr, 


The  Second  Service.     David  J.  Burrell. 
The  Imprecatory  Psalms.— III.    W.  C.  Wilkinson. 
Who  Are  the  Hittites  ?    William  Hayes  Ward. 
The  Demand  of  Human  Nature  for  Atonement.  J.  C.  Jackson. 
Lynching.    J.  A.  C.  McQuiston. 

Scope  of  Eduofttion  Under  Mohammedan  Patronage.     B.  F. 
Kidder. 

Journal     of    the     Association      of    Engineering    Societies. — 

Philadelphia.    July. 
Hydro-Geology  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley.  D.  W.  Mead. 

August. 

West  Gallatin  Irrigation  Canal,  Montana.    A.  E.  Cumming. 
Manitou  and  Pike's  Peak  Railway.    T.  F.  Richardson. 
IVIasonry  Lining  at  Mullan  Tunnel.     H.  C.  Rolf. 
The  Manchester  Ship  Canal.    John  Dean. 

Journal    of    the    Military    Service   Institution.     New  York. 
(Bi-monthly.)    September. 

The  National  Guard— What  It  Is  and  Its  Use.     (Tol.  J.  M. 

Rice. 
Care  of  the  Wounded  in  Time   of   War.    Capt.  Junius   L. 

Powell. 
Tho  Military  Value  of  the  Donkey.    Lieut.  L.  D.  Greene. 
Intrenched  Camps.     Lieut.  A.  M  D'Armit. 
War- Ships  or  Coast  Defenses.    Lieut.  G.  W.  VanDusen. 
Staff  Service  in  the  State  Troops.    Col.  James  G.  Gilchrist. 
Military  Railway  Transportation.    Capt.  Frank  Wets. 
The  Offensive  Tactics  of  Infantry.    Maj.  G.  F.  R.  Henderson. 
Mounted  Patrols 

A  General  Review  of  Artillery.    Capt.  Gaston  Moch. 
Di.^cipline  on  the  Parade  Ground. 
Turrets  in  the  Forts  on  the  Meuse. 

Journal  of  Political   Economy. — Chicago.     (Quai'terly.) 
September. 

Are  We  Awakened  ?    H.  von  Hoist. 

California  Breadstuffs.    Horace  Davis. 

Gold  and  Silver  in  Santo  Domingo.    J.  L.  Laughlin. 

The  Formula  of  Sacrifice.    H.  J.  Davenport. 

Knowledge. — London.    September. 

The  AnSlent  Mammals  of  Britain.    Continued.    R.  Lydekker. 

The  Wanderings  of  a  Sunspot.     E.  Walter  Maunder. 

On  the  Origin  of  the  Gold  in  Quartz  Veins     Henry  Louis. 

What  is  a  Star  Cluster  ?    A.  C.  Ranyard. 

Types  of  Floral  Structure.     Rev.  A.  S.  Wilson. 


I 


Leisure  Hour.— London. 


September. 

E.  Whymper. 


Homiletic    Review.— Now  York      Soptt^nibor. 

Morital  DnrnandMof  tlio  MlnUiry.     Tlioodoro  W    lluiit 
itiipoi»)iricn  of  DiM'IarliiK  All  i\w  lniiMirtain-e  nl'  OihI 
llnlbmt 
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The  Observatory  on  the  Summit  of  Ben  Nevis 
Simpkin's.     W.  J.  Gordon. 
Sir  Harry  Parkes     Dr.  James  Macaulay. 
Contempt  of  Court.    John  C.  Jeaffresou. 
The  People  of  Russia. 

Lend  a  Hand.— Boston.    September. 

The  Education  of  the  People. 

Removal  of  Children  from  Almshouses.    Homer  Folks. 

Mr.  Chamb*n'lain  on  Licensing  Reform. 

Civics  and  the  Public  Schools.    Clarence  Greeley. 

Apache  Indians  in  Florida. 

United  States  Sanitary  Commission.    J.  H.  Benton,  Jr. 

Lippincott's   Magazine.- Philadelphia.    September. 

Songs  of  the  BattU*  Field.     Laura  A.  Smith. 

Human  Horses.     W' alter  R.  Furueas. 

Head-Lines.     W.  T.  Lamed. 

Incon.sistent  Franchise.^.     F.  K.  Henry. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Heroine.     H.  H.  Boyenen. 

Longman's   Magazine.  — London.     September. 

White  Sea  Letters.     Con<-luded.     A ubyu  Trevor- Batty e. 
India- Rubber  :  Tho  Cinderella  of  Civilization.    Griuit  Alien. 

Lucifer.     lA)ndon.     Auirust  15. 

The  Neutrality  t>f  tho  TheiKs«»phical  ScR-loty. 

ScitMice  an«l  tht<  Fsitteii*-  I'liiKMopliy. 

Th»»  Rationale  of  l)t<ath.     Coin-luileil.     Charlotte B.  Wood*, 

Devotion  and  the  Spiritual  Life.     Annie  B«v4ant. 

ITnpuhli.shed  lJettt^rs  i>f  Fliphua  Lt^vi.     CoutiuutKl. 

Ludgate    Illustrated    Magaiine.     London.    S«H>teiuWr 

Pens  and  Pencils  of  the  l*r»<MM  :  H.  M.  Stauley.     J«Mt««i4i  Hat 

ton. 
IMIswater.     Hubart  Grayle 
SlireWMbury  S<inool,     W.  Chiui.  Sarifent. 

McChire'ii  Mugu/inr.     New    York      8e|»t«4nb<Nr. 

Mv  l''list  Mook     "  TnuiKure  Island."     U    I.   !>ltt»v»«ii«.u» 
FlKlitlntf  with  K«>ur  FintH.     Uotart  llarr 


CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND    MAGAZINES. 
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Poods  in  the  Year  2000.    Henry  J.  W.  Dam. 
"  The  Flying  Man  "    Otto  Lilientlmrs  Flying  Machine. 
Are  Composite  Photographs  Typical  Pictures  ?    H.  P,  Bow- 
ditch.  • 
"  Human  Documents."    Portraits  of 

Victorien  Sardou. 

Madame  Janauschek. 
The  Opening  of  an  Empire.    Cy  Warman. 

October. 

Mr.  Dana  of  the  Sun.    E.  P.  Mitchell. 

"  Human  Documents  :  "  Portraits  of  Charles  A.  Dana. 

Palmer  Cox's  Brownies  on  the  Stage.    Ben  Teal. 

The  Capture  of  Niagara.     E.  J.  Edwards. 

Kecent  Advances  in  Our  Knowledge  of  the  Moon's  Surface. 

E.  S.  Holden. 
Inoculation  Against  Snake  Poison.    H.  J.  W.  Dam. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. — London.     September. 

The  Historical  Novel.     George  Saintsbury, 

A  Forgotten  Fight :   St.  Pierre  or  Mouguerre,  1813.    Lieut.- 

Col.  Hill. 
At  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
Philomithus  in  the  Park. 
The  Complete  Leader-Writer. 
Old  Thomas  Parr.    Charles  Edwardes. 
Ravenna  and  Her  Ghosts.    "  Vernon  Lee." 
Some  Thoughts  on  Chateaubriand. 

Menorah  Monthly. — New  York.    September. 

Gladstone  and  Beaconsfield.    Maynard  Butler. 
History  of  the  Jews  in  England. 
Karl  Emil  Franzos.     M.  Ellinger. 
The  Jewish  Sabbath     S.  Sale. 
Leopold  Zunz.    M.  Ellinger. 

Midland    Monthly. — Des  Moines.    September. 

Literary  St.  Paul.    Rev.  John  Conway. 

Cycling  in  the  Rockies.    Willis  L.  Hall. 

Life  Among  the  Alaskans.— III.    John  H.  Keatley. 

Along  English  Hedge-Rows.-I     G.  W.  E.  Hiil. 

Looking  Down  Upon  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

A  Misunderstood  Man  :    Prof.  George  D.  Herron.    H.  S.  Mc- 

Cowan. 
Ex- Postmaster-General  Frank  Hatton.    S.  R,  Davis. 
Rain-Making  Down  to  Date. — II.    J.  R.  Sage. 
A  Typical  Midland  State  Convention.    B.  W.  Blanchard. 

Missionary  Herald. — Boston.     September. 

A  Chapter  of  Missionary  History  in  Turkey.    H.  O.  Dwight. 
A  Translatioa  of  Hymns  from  the  Tamil.    D.  S.  Herrick. 


Missionary  Review  of  the  W^orld. — New  York. 


September. 
A.  T. 


Hindrances  to  Missions  Found  in  the  Working  Force. 

Pierson. 

Celebration  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Jubilee.    James  Domglas. 
<Jorea  To-day.    H.  G.  Underwood. 

Have  Christian  Missions  Failed  in  India  ?  E.  M.  Wherry. 
Time  as  a  Factor  in  Christian  MissionH.— II.  A.  H.  Smith, 
The  Need  of  the  Nations.    G.  D.  Dowkontt. 

Month.— London.    September. 

Can  There  Be  Heresy  and  SchLsm  in  the  Church  ?     Bev.  Syd- 
ney F.  Smith. 
The  Imagination  :  Its  Nature,  Uses  and  Abuses.   Miss  Deane. 
In  Acadia.     Rev.  R.  Howley. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.     Rev.  E.  J.  Devine. 
Personal  Property.     William  C.  Maude. 
An  Anglican  Theory  of  the  Church.    Ernest  R.  Hull. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York.    September. 

Artists  and  Their  Work. 

Favorites  of  the  Paris  Stage.    Arthur  Hornblow, 
Life  in  a  Lumber  Camp.    George  A.  Woodward. 
Bwjtt's  Life  Scenes  and  Life  Work .    George  Holm. 
A  Future  Emperor  and  Emijress.     Margaret  Field. 
Mountain  ClimV.»ing  in  the  Alps.    William  S.  Bridgman. 

Music— Chicago.    Septemlxjr. 

Music  in  Norway.  A.  Von  Ende. 
'Chinesfj  Mnsic.  Mary  A.  Simms. 
Ancient  and  Modem  Music  of  the  Jewish  People.     N.  H. 

Iml>er. 
The  First  Russian  Musicians,    C  Lichtenberger. 
Music  in  Germany.    M.  D.  Taylor. 

National  Review.— London.    8ej»tember. 
The  Colonies  and  the  Empire.     Lieut. -Col.  C.  Howard  Vin- 

Thr>rriaH  TTobT»es.    Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
Th»!  \'ri)H\X',i-\H  of  Flying.     Hiruni  H.  Maxim. 
Th«r  Bar.    The  Ordinary  Man. 
To  the  Brink  of  Pireno.    Morton  Fullerton. 


How  to  Save  the  Rupee.     Harold  Cox. 

Some  Features  of  the  Session.    A  Conservative  M.P. 

Autumn  Thoughts.     T.  E.  Kebbel. 

An  Irish  Landlord's  Budget,  and  Its  Critics. 

National  Stenographer.  —Chicago.  August. 

Apathy  of  Stenographers. 

A  Few  Hints  to  Shorthand  Teachers.    C.  F.  Piatt. 

Newbery  House  Mazazine.     London.     September. 

Foreign  Missions  in  the  Light  of  the  Conference.  M.  E.  Pal- 
grave. 

The  Franciscan  Monastery  of  the  Greyfriars,  Newgate. 
George  H.  Birch. 

Monumental  Brasses.    Henry  Stone. 

New  England  Magazine. — Boston.    September. 

Newport  in  the  Revolution.    C.  R.  Thurston. 

Damariscove.    Winfleld  J'hompson. 

General  John  Paterson.     Bulkeley  Booth. 

Robert  Habersham :  A  Young  Harvard  Poet.  L.  McK.  Gar- 
rison. 

America  Through  the  Spectacles  of  the  Old  English  Potter . 
E.  A.  Barber. 

Francis  Parkman  in  1841.    Daniel  D.  Slade. 

Quaint  Essex.    Frank  T.  Robinson. 

New  Review.— London.    September. 

China  and  Japan.    Sir  Edward  Arnold. 

China  and  Japan  at  Sea.    Nauticus. 

A  Child's  Recollections  of  Rosetti.    Miss  Hall  Caine. 

Dalmeny  and  Devonshire.    T.  H.  S.  Escott. 

The  Financial  Outlook.    Hartley  Withers. 

Some    Unpublished  Reminiscences  of  Napoleon.    Col.   Hon. 

Neville  Lyttelton. 
In  Defense  of  Anarchy.    Wordsworth  Donisthorpe. 
Secrets  from  the  Court  of  Spain.— V. 
The  Chaos  of  Marriage  and  Divorce  Laws.    Concluded.     J. 

Henniker  Heaton. 
Sport  and  Sportsmen.    Major  Gambier-Parry. 

The  New  World.— Boston.    (Quarterly.)    September. 

Universal  Religion.    John  W.  Chadwick. 

Influence  of  Philosophy  on  Greek  Social  Life.    A.  W.  Benn. 

Animism  and  Teutonic  Mythology.    P.  D.  C.  de  la  Saussaye. 

The  Roots  of  Agnosticism.    James  Seth. 

Bruno's   "  Expulsion  of   the     Beast     Triumphant."    W.    R. 

Thayer. 
Service  of  Worship  and  Service  of  Thought.    C.  F.  Dole. 
Resurrection  of  Jesus.    Albert  Reville. 
Truth  as  Apprehended  and  Expressed  in  Art.    G.  F.  Genung. 

Nineteenth   Century. — London.     September 

True  and  False  Conceptions  of  the  Atonement.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone. 

Heresy  and  Schism  from  Another  Point  of  View.  Dr.  Vance 
Smith 

Our  Warning  from  the  Naval  Manoeuvres.  William  Laird 
Clowes. 

"  Known  to  the  Police."    Edmund  R.  Spearman. 

The  Facts  About  University  Extension.  M.  E.  Sadler  and 
Mrs.  James  Stuart. 

Mutual  Aid  in  the  Mediaeval  City.  Concluded.  Prince  Kra- 
potkin. 

The  Hadramut :  A  Journey  in  Southern  Arabia.  J.  Theo- 
dore Bent. 

The  Gold  Question :  An  Appeal  to  Monometallihts.  J.  P. 
Heseltine. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb's  Attack  on  the  Labor  Commission.  Geof- 
frey Drege. 

The  Parish  Priest  in  England  Before  the  Reformation.  Rev. 
Dr.  Jessopp. 

North  American  Review. — New  York.    September. 

The  Late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
The  Results  of  Democratic  Victory.    Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Catholicism  and  APAism.     Rt.-Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding. 
The  Significance  of  Modern  Poverty.     W.  H.  Mullock. 
China  and  Japan  in  Corea.    A.  Heard,  D.  W.  Stevens,  H.  Mar- 
tin. 
Our  Little  War  with  China.    Roar- Admiral  Peirce  Crosby. 
The  Peasantry  of  Scotland.     Prof.  W  G.  Blaikie. 
Conciirning  A(;ting.     Richard  MauHfiold. 
Development  wf  A(5rial  Navigation.     Hiram  S.  Maxim. 
In  DofouHO  of  Harriet  Shelley.— III.    Mark  Twain. 

Our  Day. — Chicago.    July-August. 

y^sthotic  Capacity  of  the  Afro- American.    J.  E.  Rankin. 
Lynching  Black  Men  Because  they  are   Black.     Fioderick 

Douglass, 
liyncliing  as  a  Fine  Art.     TiOwis  TT.  Blair. 
Neal  Dow  aH(}noHt  and  TTost.     JoHcph  (\)ok. 
The  FiondiHlirifHs  of  ('asto.    .loseph  ( 'ook. 
The  PiM^rlossness  of  Christian  Family  Life.    Joseph  Cook. 
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Outing.— New  York.    September. 

Lenz's  World  Tour  Awheel.    Throu{?h  the  Szchuen  Province. 
Touring  Through    Europe  on    Next  to   Nothing.    J.  Perry 

Wordon. 
Fishing  on  the  Severn  River.    W.  Thomson. 
The  Illinois  Naval  Reserve.     W.  H.  Burke. 
In  the  Land  of  the  Bread-Fruit.— IV.    F.  M.  Turner. 

Overland   Monthly.— San  Francisco.    September. 

Tsz'  Fa.,  or  "Word  Blossoming."    Stewart  Culin. 

Pulque,  the  National  Drink  of  IMexico.    Arthur  Inkersley. 

Earlv  Journalism  in  San  Francisco.    J.  M.  Scanland. 

Building  a  State  in  Apache  Land.— III.    C.  D.  Poston. 

The  Oregon  Campaign  of  "94.    E.  Hofer. 

Dredging  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    J.  J.  Peatfield. 

What  bovt  of  a  Place  is  Heaven  ? 

Pall   Mall   Magazine. — London.     September. 

Paddles  and  Politics,  m  Bohemia.    Poultney  Bigelow. 
Westminster.    W.  Besant. 
Wellington.     General  Lord  Roberts. 
Nell  Gwyn.    Edward  Manson. 

Philosophical    Review.— Boston.    (Bi-monthly.)    September. 

The  External  World  and  the  Social  Consciousness.    Josiah 

Royce. 
The  Problem  of  Hegel.    John  Watson. 
Epistemology  and  Onthology.    Andrew  Seth. 
German  Kantian  Bibliography.— IX.    Erich  Adickes. 

Photo-American. — New  York.    August. 

Hand-Camera  Work. 

Capabilities  of  Tele-Photographic  Lenses 

Coloring  Photographs. 

A  Neglected  Method  of  Producing  Studio  Backgrounds. 

Dusting  Albumen  Process. 

Polarized  Light  and  Photographic  Operations. 

Is  the  Ordinary  Portrait  Lens  Up  to  Date  ? 

Stripping  Old  Glass  Negatives. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.    September. 

Focusing  Screens.    W.  H.  Harrison. 

Suggestions  for  the    Improvement    of   Lantern    Slides.     C. 

Hussey. 
Artistic  Aspect  of  Photography.    J.  W.  Spurgeon. 
Ether  Saturators.    Fred  E.  Ives. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. — Boston.    September. 

New  York  City  and  State.    A.  C.  Bernheim. 
American  Administrative  Law.    Ernst  Freund. 
Assimilation  of  Nationalities.    R.  Mayo-Smith. 
New  Wealth.    William  Smart. 
Camorra,  MafHa  and  Brigandage.    S.  Merlino. 
Capitalistic  Monopolies.    J.  W.  Jenks. 
Universities  in  France.    Ch.  V.  Langlois. 

Popular  Science   Monthly.— New  York.    October. 

The  Football  Situation.    Eugene  L.  Richards. 

Studies  of  Childhood.— III.    James  Sully. 

The  American  Champagne  District.    Lee  J.  Vance. 

Some  Lessons  from  Centenarians.    J.  M.  Frjnch. 

The  Half-Blood  Indian.     F.  Boas. 

West  African  Folk-Lore.     A.  B.  Ellis. 

Barberries. — II.     F.  Le  Roy  Sargent. 

The  Professional  Training  of  Teachers.    M.  V.  O'Shea. 

Funeral  Customs  oi  the  World.    J.  H.  Long. 

■/oecry  and  Science.    Wm.  H.  Hudson. 

Astronomy  of  the  Incas.    Jean  de  Gourcq. 

Sketch  of  Asaph  Hall. 

Psychological    Review.— New  York.     (Bi-Monthly). 
S(iptember. 

Studios  from  the  Harvard  Psychological  Laboratory.- II. 
Th<i  Iniagofv  <.f  Atnc^rican  Students.     A.  C.  Armstrong,  Jr. 
Th«'  Pendulum  and  the  Hipp  ("hronoscropo.     L.  Witinor. 
The  PhyHicul  BuniH  of  Emotion.     William  James. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— London.     August. 

Th»»  (Hiun-h  and  the  MaHHos.    InterviewH  with  Father  Ignutiu.s 

and  <  !iiii<>ii  HariKftt.     With  PortruitH. 
MaiiHflnld  Sutnuior  School  of  Th(M)l<igy. 
Thn  Idt-als  of  tlin  |{n\iiiion  MoveuKMit.     Dr.  liUun. 
Th<»  UtilatioiiH  of  tlin  Church   t(»  tliu   I'resM.     W.  T.  Hteud  mid 

OMidi-H. 
Tim  CliiircirM  Duty  iti  It<'Iii,tloii  to  tlio  Theatrt*.     Dr    Nevvnuiii 

IIiiIIuihI  I'rol'   Hhull  l»*worth. 
'I'lm  Cliurch  and  Itw  Itolatlon  to  IialM>r.     A.  IC.  hMott  lior. 

Keview  of   KevlewB.     Louilon.     Hopt«<mlH)r. 
Mr.  Kowlnr  uiuJ  lii<'  F'liiMh  ('humi  lli  \vXn. 


The  National  School  Union. 

The  Chronicles  of  the  Civic  Church. 

Sanitarian.— New  York.     September. 

Negro  Coffee. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Natural   History  of  Mineral  Waters.     F;. 

Maurin. 
Sanitary  Topography,  Climate  and  Mineral  Springs  of  New 

York. 
Small-Pox  in  Massachusetts.    S.  W.  Abbott. 
Medals,  Jetons  and  Tokens  Illustrative  of  Sanitation.    H.  R. 

Storer. 

School  Review.— Hamilton,  N.  Y.    September. 

The  Teacher's  Outfit  in  German.    Calvin  Thomas 
An  Experiment  in  Schedule  Making.    W.  H.  Butts. 
The  History  of  Early  Education.    S.  S.  Laurie. 

Scottish  Geographical    Magazine. — Edinburgh.    Augiost. 

Alaska  :  Its  Physical  Geography.    With  Map.    Israel  C.  RuS' 

sell. 
A  Review  of  Swedish  Hydro^raphic  Research  in  the  Baltic 

and  the  North  Seas.    Continued.    Otto  Pettersson. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— New  York.    September. 

Bar  Harbor.    F.  Marion  Crawford. 

Tarahvimari  Life  and  Customs     Carl  Lumholtz. 

The  People  of   the    Cities :    Sketches   of    American    Types. 

Octavo  Thanet. 
A  Third  Shelf  of  Old  Books.    Mrs.  Fields. 
The  Tapestry  of  the  New  World.    Fanny  D.  Bergen. 

October. 

Railroad  Travel  in  England  and  America.    H.  G.  Prout. 
Lenox.    George  A.  Hibbard. 

Tarahumari  Dances  and  Plant-Worship.     Carl  Lumholtz. 
In  the  Hospital.    J.  West  Roosevelt. 

Social  Economist. — New  York.    September. 

What  of  the  Gorman  Law  ? 

Carev  and  Greeley. 

Probable  Effects  of  Free  Wool. 

"  Neglected  Elements  "  in  the  Silver  Discxission. 

The  Charities  of  New  York     John  P.  Ritter. 

Hours  of  Labor  in  Continental  Europe.    Lawrence  Irwell. 


\ 


Strand  Magazine. — London. 


August. 

Mrs.  Fenwick 


Yellowstone  Park  :  Wonderland  in  America 

Miller. 
Favorite  Books  of  Childhood.    Frances  H.  Low. 
Engine-Drivers  and  Their  Work.    Alfred  T.  Story. 
Ostrich-Farming  in  South  Africa.    Charles  W.  Carey. 
Sir  Donald  Currie.    Harry  How. 
Some  Historic  Cradles.    Sheila  F.  Braine. 

Students'  Journal.— New  York.    September. 

Andrew  J.  Graham.    H.  T.  Cummings. 
Fac  simile  of  Reporting  Notes. 
Engraved  Shorthand,  seven  pages. 
The  Miracle  of  Dust. 
Remarkable  Applicatit^ns  of  Electricity. 
Nikola  Tesla,  tuo  Electrician. 

Sunday  at  Home.— London.    September. 

Amelia  Wallinger.    Dora  L.  Woolnar. 

Glimpses  of   Religious  Life  in  Germany.    Continued. 

R.  S.  Ashton. 
A  Ride  to  Little  Tibet.     Rev.  J.  P.  Holwon. 
Sir  Gerald  Portal's  Mission  to  Uganda.    Travere  Buxtou 


Rev. 


Sunday  Magazine. — Londi>n.     September. 

The  Taj  Mahal,  In.lia. 

^gro» 
111  a  lio»k  Pool.     Rov.  ThtuKlore  Woo<l. 
Sirs.  Ij.  T.  Mt*a»K<  at  Home. 
Charlotte  Elliott.     Percival  H.  \V.  .\lmy. 


I'aj  Mahal,  iiuiia.     Gct>rge  F.  Pentoc*.>f*t 
Dwarf  Nt^gnuvs  «)t'  tin*  .\ndanuiu  l.slandn. 


William  IV  Prt»t»ton. 


Temple  Bar.     London 


SeptenilK'r. 

Mnt. 


.\ndrt»w 


BowlcH,    Poet,    Parmm,    ami    PaiuphlettH^i 

( 'roMNo. 
Louisa  Maitliioiicss  of  Wjiterford.     Win.  M    llardtiiw^' 
Mailaiiio  ('liiirli's  Rcyliaud. 
.\loxaiitl<<r  Lortl  I'it.slmo. 

The    Treasury.     Now  York,     SepleiuUM-. 

ChrUt,  lUrt  Teuchlutf.  and  tho  ToMoht^r     J.  T  l'hi»li««»ni 
.lertMniah'M   .Vppeal     (Jotl'M  .VuMwor      K    M.  lUo\er. 
Tltti  Idoal  Woiiiaii,  Her  IVrlU  Hiid  Oi>iHtrtut)Ul«<«*.    J    II    Bmt 
rowH. 
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The  United  Service.— Philadelphia.    September. 

Gen.  Dragomiroff  on  the  Art  of  War. 
A  Lesson  from  the  "  Chicago." 
Italian  Laborers.    Burnet  La  dreth. 

Origin  and  Development  of  Steam  Navigation.  Admiral  G, 
H.  Preble. 

United  Service  Magazine. — London.     September. 

"War  Realities  and  Peace  Dreams  :  The  Attack  on  the  Kow- 
sing. 

Naval  Manoeuvres. 

A  Plea  for  a  Naval  Policy.    Sir  G.  S.  Clarke. 

The  Ocean  Cruiser.    H.  W.  Wilson. 

Squeezed  Lemons  ;  or,  Home  Battalions  and  the  Army  Re- 
serve.   Major  H.  W.  Pearse. 

Chillianwala :  A  Reminiscence  of  Campaigning  in  India. 
E.  J.  Goodridge. 

Galapagos  Islands :  A  Needed  Foothold  in  the  Pacific.  Arthur 
Silva  White. 

Battle  of  Vienville.    Colonel  A.  E.  Turner. 

Pondoland. 

The  Corean  War.    With  Map.    Colonel  F.  Maurice. 


Westminster    Review. — London. 


September. 

Edmund 


Co-operation  and   the   Agricultural    Depression. 

Mitchell. 

What  Evolution  Teaches  Us.    Lawrence  Irwell. 
Notes  on  Aerial  Navigation.    V.  E.  Johnson. 
English  Money  in  American  Mines. 

Henry  Kirke  White  :  A  Forerunner  of  Keats.    Alice  Law. 
Our  Commons  and  Forests.     Hugh  H.  L.  Bellot. 
Impressions  of  Greece.    Mrs.  Will  M.  A.  Hawksley. 
Rooert  Burns.    D.  F.  Hannigan. 
Is  Parliamentary  Representation  Compatible  with  Democracy? 

Matthew  Macfie. 

Wilsan's  Photographic    Magazine.- -New York.     September* 

Development  of  Gelatine  and  Aristo  Prints. 

A  Visitor's  Views  Born  of  the  Convention. 

A  Day  with  the  Orthochromatic  Question.    .1.  A.  Tennant. 

Exposure  Shutters. 

Photographers  at  Home  and  Aroad. 

Young  England.— London.    September. 

Kings  of  Thoughts  and  Action  :  Garibaldi.    Arthur  Temple. 
The  Making  of  the  Empire :  The  Story  of  Australasia.    Con- 
tinued.   Arthur  Temple, 


THE    GERMAN    MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln.     Heft  12. 

The  Nine  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Death  of  St.  Wolf- 
gang. 
The  Hand.     H.  Sternberg. 
The  History  of  the  High  Hat 
The  Recent  Railway  Strike  in  America. 

Daheim. — Leipzig. 

Augrst  4. 
Hermann  Theodor  Wangemann.    With  Portrait.     T.  Wange- 
mann. 

August  11. 
Schloss  Paretz,  near  Potsdam.    B.  Rogge. 

August  18. 
The  Giostavus  Adolphus  Jubilee.    P.  Kaiser. 

August  25. 
Marco  Polo.    E.  Grosse. 
Leaning  Towers.    O.  Lehmann. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.— Regensburg.    Heft  15. 

Marriage  and  Funeral  Customs  of  the  Copts. 
Singing  Birds.    B.  Tiimler. 

Heft  16. 

Bull-Fighting  in  Spain.    Clara  Billes. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart.   August. 

Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Parliamentarians.     Continued.     H. 

von  Poschinger. 
Theatre  and  Society.    Dr.  H.  Bulthaupt. 
/*rotection  and  Isolation.    A.  Naquet. 
Hans  Vicktor  von  Unruh.    Continued.    H.  Poschinger. 
Unpulilished  Letters  of  Count  Cavour.    Continued. 
The  Smallest  Creatures  of  the  Animal  World.     Dr.  R.  von 

Hanstein. 
My  Vovago  Round  the  World.    Continued.    Prince  Bernhard 

of  Saxo-Weimar. 

Die  Gartenlaube.— Leipzig.     Heft  8. 

Thuringia's  Industries.    C.  Forst. 

On  Memory.    W.  Berdrow. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  the  Younger.    T.  .J.  Hofmann. 

Transylvania.    A.  Amlacher. 

Die  Gesellschaft. — Leipzig.     August. 

National  I^iterature  and  the  Weimar  Society  for  the  Spread 

of  Lit^iratnre. 
War  and  thfj  Examination  of  Institutions.     M.  Adlor. 
Hans  Thoma,  IVxjt.     With  F^ortrait.     O.  J.  Bicrbaurn. 
Ht^>rmH  and  Mining  Disasters. 

Konservative   Monatsschrift.— Leipzig.     August. 

}](-AT)rit;h  IjC-o'h  Monthly  Reports.     Continued.     O.  Kraus. 

CAarirti]  ]Af(;  in  RiiKsia.     Continued.    .1.  N.  Pot,ai)ruiko. 

The  Hc]\(f](}\iH  Novels  of  tho  Second  (Jentury.  Professor  I). 
N'JMgfn. 

Thf!  M-'iHHmann  of  Hoinrich  Koine  and  the  Massmann  of  His- 
tory, 


Neue  Revue. — Vienna.    August  1. 
Tendency— Literature  and  Pure  Art,    Dr.  J.  Pap. 

August  8. 
Colliery  Explosions  and  Their  Prevention.     Hanns  von  Jiipt- 
ner. 

August  15. 
Boy  Criminals.    Dr.  J.  Ofner. 
The  Population  of  Vienna.    Dr.  R  Schiiller. 
Ethical  Individualism.    Dr.  B.  Wille. 

August  23. 
Elect-ral  Reform.    C.  Tillier. 
The  Development  of  Philosophy.    K.  Bleibtreu. 

August  29. 
Japan.    G.  Ferraro. 
The  Development  of  Philosophy.    R.  Bleibtreu. 

Neue  Zeit.— Stuttgart. 
No.  44. 
Ada  Negri,  Poet.    D.  Land6. 

Ten  Years  of  Austrian  Factory  Inspection.    D.  Zinner. 
Sociology,  Ethnology,  and  Materialist  History- Writing.    H. 
Cunow. 

No.  45. 
Sociology,  etc.    Concluded, 

No.  46. 
The  Belgian  Elections. 
The  Class- War  in  France,    P.  Lafargue. 

No.  47, 

The  Class- War  in  France.    Continued. 

The  Influence  of  Capitalism  on  Modern  Dramatic  Art.    B. 
Schlailger. 

Nord  und    S(id,— Breslau. 

Ida  Boy-Ed.    With  Portrait,    H.  Teweles. 

On  Time  and  Eternity.    F.  Rubinstein. 

The  Origin  of  Modern  Painting.    F,  Servaes, 

England  and  the  Mediterranean,    A,  Rogalla  von  Bieberstein. 

Preussiscnt    jaii  hUcher. — Berlin     September. 

Boers,  Englishmen,  and  German:  in  South  Africa,    Dr.  K. 

Kaorger. 
The  Language-Question  in  Posen  Viid  W3St  Prussia.    Prof.  R. 

BOckh,  ^    , 

The  Developments  in  the  Condition  o    the  Workmen  of  the 

Eastern  Elbe. 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick .    Emil  Daniels. 
New  Goethe  Wisdom.    Otto  Harna-;i" 

Sphinx.— London.     August 

The  Thcosophic  Basis  of  Ethics.    D.  Htil)be-Scnieidc.;i . 
The  Mystery  of  the  Astral  Body.    L,  Doinhard. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.-    Stuttgart-     Heft  1. 

Orlando  di  Tjasso.     11.  .1.  TTai-tmann. 
A  Yacliiing  T  )ur  in  the  Bulti-      F.  Lindu.~r. 
TjuiH(i  R<)ut(>,r      W;th  Portrait-      A.  'J'rinins. 
T]h)  N<iw  Mounting   >f  "  Lohi'ugrin  "  at  Munich.     A.  Braun. 
The  Muiri<-li  Artisf  4    n'ostival  at  Schwaneck.    A,  Schmidham* 
in(!r. 
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In  the  High  School  of  Mountain  Climbing.     E,  Tei-schack. 

The  German  Rifle  Festival  at  Mainz.    F.  C.  Dienst. 

The  Effect  of  Lightning  on  the  Human  Body.    Dr.  O.  Got- 

thilf. 
The  Schack  Gallery  at  Munich     A.  van  PflUgl. 

Velhagen  und  Klasing's   Monatshefte. — Berlin.     August. 
Fez.    Ludwig  Pietsch. 


Berlin  Stage  Heroines,    J.  Hart. 
Theodor  Fontane.    With  Portrait.    T.  H.  Pantenius. 
The   Plantin-Moretus     Museum    at     Antwerp.     F.    Schaar- 
Schmidt. 

Die  Waffen   Nieder. — Dresden.     August. 

The  Sixth  International  Peace  Congress.     A.  G.  von  Suttner. 
War  and  the  Christian  Church.    E.  B6hme. 


THE    FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


Amaranthe.— (For  Girls.)    Paris.    August. 

Leconte  de  Lisle.    With  Portrait.    E.  S.  Lantz. 
Madame  de  Charridre.    Henriette  de  Lixe. 
Memoirs  of  Childhood.     Madame  Jules  Michelet. 

Bibliotheque  Universelle. — Lausanne.    August. 

Horsemanship  in  the  Army.    Abel  Veuglaire. 

Diirer  and  Holbein  as  Portrait  Painters.    Ed.  Sayous, 

What  I  Saw  in  the  New  World.    Concluded.    Mme.   Mary 

Bigot. 
Bibliographic  and  Literary  Curiosities.  A.  de  Verdilhac. 

Journal  des  Economistes. — Paris.    Augrust. 

Socialism  and  Individualism.    Maurice  Block. 

The  Negro  Question  in  the  United  States.    George  Tricoche. 

The  Agricultural  Movement  in  France.    G  Fouquet. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cobden  Club  in  London. 

Nouvelle   Revue.— Paris. 
August  1. 
Political  Letters  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
A  Favorite  of  James  I.    H.  de  la  Ferridre. 
^nies  Pradier.    H.  Jouin. 

The  Composition  of  the  French  Navy.    Commandante  X. 
Infantry  Manoeuvres. 

A  Journey  in  Russian  Asia.    A.  d'Apletsche  Peff. 
Leconte  de  Lisle.    F.  de  Lollier. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

August  15. 
Political  Letters  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Ernest  Haret  and  His  Religious  Work.    M.  Vernes. 
Hunger.    O.  Comettant. 

The  Press  During  the  Revolution.    G.  Lavalley. 
Eterna  Patria.    C.  Brunot. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

Nouvelle  Revue   Internationale.— Paris. 
August  1. 
Review  of  European  Politics.    Emilio  Castelar. 
Aryans  and  Semites  of  the  Congo.    Edmond  Picard. 
The  Walloon  Literary  Movement.    Auguste  Vierset. 
Letters  from  Antwerp.    Densei  and  M.  L.  de  Rute-Ratt^zi. 

August  15. 
Review  of  European  Politics.    Emilio  Castelar. 
Letter  from  Frederic  Mistral. 

The  Contemporary  Ideal  Movement.    Jean  Reibrach. 
Letters  of  a  Traveler  :    Antwerp,  etc. 

Mai^erite  Van  de  Wiele.    With  Portrait     Mme  Rattazzi  de 
Rute. 

Rdforme  Sociale.— Paris.     August  16. 

Working  Men's  Syndicates  in  the  United  States.— I.    Finance. 

M.  L6once  Chagot.    Charles  Hamel. 

The  Repression  of  Mendicity  and  Vagabondage  in  Belgium. 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris. 
Argust  4. 
Cartouche  and  His  Correspondence.    Hugues  Robell. 
Jacques  Esprit.     A.  Paluffe. 
General  Merle.     Henri  Mazol. 
8omo  Letters  from  Tourtfeneff,  1867-1870. 

August  11. 
Memories  of  Childhood.    Th.  Fontane. 
Masters  of  History  :     Ronan,  Taino  and  Micholet.    Emilo  Fag- 

uot. 
Jacques  Basilicos.     Paul  J^onnefon. 

August  18. 
M.  Chibrlel  Vicaire.     Ch   lo  Ui>mc,. 
lliglHM'  lOducration  in  I''i-uiu;o.     Ernest  Dupuy. 
MeinorioHof  Chiidliood.     (/"ontiiumd.     Th.  Fontane. 
Women  Writers.     Mme.  Joanne  Rival. 

,  August  5-5. 

lJ<irfuird  I'lillMHy.     Kinile  Fiii^uct. 
'"J"ri<;<.lor"  Man*,  and  His  Frinnd  Plxer6c()urt.     K.  Neuktmnu 

ati<i  (I.  H<M-tin. 
MtMMorios  of  ('hll<lho<><l.     Cotitinutid.    Th.  Kontutuv 
Tlw  War  in  (/'omu.     Fr<\d<')rlc  Ainourettl. 

Revua  dea   Deux  MondcM.-ParlH. 
AutfUHt  I. 
Th»j  AutTud  Collogo  In  im)4.    C  llonolHt. 


The  Crossing  of  the  Niemen.    A.  Vandal. 

Diego  Velasquez— I.     E.  Michel. 

Apropos  of  a  Russian  Allia  ce.    E.  Carny. 

The  Theatrical  World  During  the  French  Revolution  and  the 

First  Empire. 
The  Misfortunes  of  an  Austrian  Poet.    G.  Valbert. 

August  15. 
Studies  in  Diplomacy  :   the  Austrian  Alliance  (1756).    Due  de 

Broglie. 
The  Religious  Congress  at  Chicago.    G.  Bonet-Maury. 
Roman  Africa.    G.  Boissier. 
Diego  Velasquez— II.    E.  Michel. 
Tammany  Hall   and   Political   Life   in   New  York.      C.   De 

Varigny. 
Science  Applied  to  Agriculture  Manure.    H.  P.  Deh6rain. 

Revue  Encyclopedique. — Paris. 

August  1. 

"La  Mort,"  by  Camille  Lemonnier  and  Paul  Martinetti.    A. 

B.  Vach6. 
Austria-Hungary  in  1892-1893.    Marcel  Paisant. 
Social  Utopias.    Gustave  Lejeal. 
The  New  Repeating  Rifles. 

August  15. 
William  Morris  and  Decorative  Art  in  England.    Jean  Lahor. 
Leconte  de  Lisle.    With  Portrait. 

The  Political  Situation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Henri 
Brenier. 

Revue  Geiierale.— Paris.     August. 

Parties^  in    France    and    the   Approaching   Elections.     Ch. 

Woeste. 
The  Commerce  of  Caravans.    Eugene  Carette. 
The  House  of  Lords  and  Its  Constitutional  Role.    Ed.  Vlie- 

tinck. 
France  and  the  Congo  State.    With  Map. 
Souvenirs  and  Sketches  of  Spain.    Julien  Relhia6. 

Revue  Philosophique. — Paris.    August. 

Old  and  New  Geometry.    J.  Delboeuf. 

The  Influence  of  Age  on  the  Memory.    B.  Bourdon. 

Rules  and  Methods  of  Sociology.    Concluded.    E.  Durkheim. 

Revue  des  Revues.— Paris. 

August  1. 
The  Italian  Nobility.    Prof.  G.  Ferrero. 
Superstitious  France.    Georges  Lefdvre. 

August  15. 
The  French  Education  of   Frederick  III  of   Germany.    N. 

Filoz. 
Corea  and  the  Coreans.    Dr.  Comte  M,  d'EIatrey. 
The  Mysteries  of  the  Face. 

Revue  Scientifique.— Paris. 
August  4. 
Nervous  Suture  and  Functional  Restoration.    C.  Vanlair. 
Propo.sod  Organization  in  Fraiu-o  of  a  Society  for  the  l*retter 

vation  of  Photographic  Documents.     L.  Vidal. 
The  Origin  and  Nature  of  Atoms.    CuucludeU.    A.  Dupon- 
chel. 

August  11. 

Annual  Session  of  the  French  AstiooiatioQ  for  the  Adviuio<>- 

ment  of  Sciences. 
Lecture  on  '"  The  Century  of  Electricity."    M.  MH8ciu*t. 

August  18. 
Influence  of  Light  on  Mlt^robe.s.     \l.  MurHhall  Ward. 
Thti  Travels  of  Galissard  de  Murignao.     E.  UrUUAUX. 

.-Vugust  ^ft. 
'I'lit'ory  of  Ft>rinutioM  i>f  Hail      K   Duraiid  Grt^vlUt». 
luMuiMu-ti  of    Lik'ht  oil    MicrolH'd.      i.\>utiiuuHl      H    MlU^idl 

Ward. 
The  I'utrotiuge  of  .XliouH  In  Krunct*      Ch    l''oi^ 

Kevue    St>cittliHtc.     Purlii      .Xugust 

'l'lu«    Kvolutli>n    of    Political    CrtHutti  MUil    iKKtiinoM      K.i.   J« 

Groef. 
Tho  HevolutloMurv  IVmtry  of  Gt^niiAity 
Tho  Niitioniil  Itolit  ol'  Kruiir««      MMttrUnt  Churu«y. 
Tho  Siu-ltilht  MoviMiiout  tn  lU<l^iuui      Horwy 
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THE    ITALIAN    MAGAZINES. 


La   Civilti  Cattolica.— Rome. 

August  4. 

Leo  XIII  and  the  Armed  Peace. 

The  Migrations  of  the  Hittites.    Continued. 

The  Actions  and  Instincts  of  Animals.    Continued. 

August  18. 

The  Religious  Problem  in  Human  Life. 

Pope  Nicholas  III  (Orsini).     Continued.    1377-1280. 

Causes  Leading  to  Materialism  in  Scientific  Schools. 

La  Nuova   Antologia. — Rome. 

August  1. 

Leo  XIII  and  Archbishop  Ireland.    R  Bonghi. 

The  Private  Life  of  Cavour.    Comtesse  de  Circourt. 

The  Ancient  Warship  of  Bona  Dea  in  Rome.    E.  C.  Lovatelli. 

The  Reform  of  the  Classic  School  in  Italy.    G.  Chiarini. 

August  15. 

Tasso's  "  Aminta."    G.  Carducci. 

Corea  and  the  Present  War.    G.  Gorrini, 


Socialism.    P.  Lioy. 

The  Sicilian  Vineyards.    Jesse  White  Mario. 

Memorials  of  Pope  Pius  II.    A.  Baccelli. 

La  Rassegna  Nazicnale. — Florence. 

August  1. 

Pierre  de  Nolhac  and  his  Poems  on  Italy.    E.  Verga. 

A  Literary  Exhumation.    The  Poems  of  L.  Costa.    L'  D'  Isen- 

gard. 
Ruthenia.    G.  Marcotti. 

August  15. 

A  New  English  Novelist :  Rudyard  Kipling.    Isabella  M.  An.- 

derton. 
The  New  Military  Science.    V.  Marchese. 
The  Conclave.    Conclusion.    G.  Grabinski. 
The  Works  of  Cardinal  Capecelatro.    Augusto  Conti. 

La  Rivista   Internazionale. — Rome.     August  1. 

The  Apostolic  Letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.    G.  M.  Semeria. 
Civil  Marriage  in  Hungary.    M.  di  Carpegna. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 


De  Gids. — Amsterdam.    August. 

The  Extension  of  Our  Cities.    J.  H.  Valckenier  Kips. 

Jan  Van  Riebeek,  the  Founder  of  Cape  Colony.— II.    N.  D. 

Doedes. 
PaulChaudel.    Dr.  Byvanck. 
Casimir-Perier  and  Anarchy  ;  1831  and  1894. 

Teysmannia.— Batavia.    Part  5-6. 
Pretty  Trees.    H.  J.  Wigman. 


Concerning  Climbing  Plants.    J.  J.  Smith,  Jr» 
Dew.    H.  J.  Wiuman. 
From  the  Congo. 
Cola  Nuts. 

Vragen   des  Tijds. — Haarlem.    August. 

A  Reserve  Fund  of  Knowledge.    F.  J.  van  Uildriks. 
The  Land  Forces  in  the  Dutch  Indies.    C.  van  der  Pol. 


INDEX  TO   [PERIODICALS. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.  All  the  articles  in  the 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  September  numbers  of  periodicals.  The  table  of  abbreviations  will  be 
found  following  the  index. 


Acadia : 

In  Acadia,  R.  Howley,  M. 

Acadia  and  Bayou  Teche,  S.  Cooley,  FrL. 
Acting,  Concernmg,  Richard  Mansfield,  NAR. 
Addison,  the  Humorist,  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant,  CM. 
Administrative  Law,  America-),  Ernst  Freund,  PSQ. 
A6rial  Navigation  : 

Practical  Flight,  C.  E.  Duryoa,  CasM. 

Aeronautic  Eiiigineering  Materials.  R.  H.  Thurston,  CasM. 

Atrial  Navigation,  F.  T.  Varnum,  H(y'. 

Notes  on  Aerial  Navigation,  V.  E.  Johnson,  WR. 

The  Prospects  of  Flying,  Hiram  S.  Maxim,  NatR. 

"The  Flying  Man  :  ''  LiKenthars  Flying  Machine,  McCl. 

Development  of  A6rial  Navigation,  Hiram  S.  Maxim,  NAR. 
Africa : 

Sir  Gerald  Porter's  Mission  to  Uganda,  T.  Buxton,  SunH. 

Pondoland,  USM. 

A  R(!cent  Visit  to  Harrar,  W.  B.  Harris.  Black. 

Letters  from  South  Africa,  C.  W.  Wood,  Arg. 

Studying  the  Dark  Continent,  Cyrus  C.  Adams,  Chaut. 
AgnoKticism,  The  Roots  of,  James  Soth,  NW. 
Agricultural  Dcprcission,  Co-operation  and  the,  E.  Mitchell, 

WR 
Algiors,  The  Toilers  of,  Fannie  C.  W.  Barbour,  G. 
Altruriaii  Traveler,  Lfitters  from  an,  W.  D.  Howells,  Cos. 
AmcTXcu.  m  Old  ErijrliKh  Pott<;ry,  E.  A.  Harbor,  NEM. 
Americanism  vh.  TjTtramontanism,  Lucian  Johnstoa,  GW. 
Ajnusomonts  in  the  Oldon  Times,  H.  A.  Pago,  Ata. 
Anar'-hiHin  : 

In  I>off!nBO  of  Anarchy.  W.  Donisthorpe,  NewR. 

Homo  Anarchist  Portraits,  C.  Malato,  Fli. 

What  Shall  Bo  Done  with   Anarchists  't    R.   L.   Seymour, 
C'haut. 

The  Anarchist  Utopia,  G.  Bogliottl,  Chaut. 
Andaman    iHlands :     The    Dwarf    Nogroos,    W.    C.    Preston, 

Hun.M. 
Animism  and  Tout<niIo  Mythology,  P.  D.  C.  de  la  SauHsayo, 
NW. 


Antwerp,  International  Exhibition  at,  E.  Mitchell,  EngM. 
Antwerp,  Profit-Sharing  Labor  Unions  of,  J.  H.  Gore,  F. 
Arabia  :  The  Hadramut  ;  A  Journey  in  Southern  Arabia,  NC. 
Arctic  Regions  :  Buried  Elephants  in  the  Arctic  Regions,  GM. 
Arizona  :  Building  a  State  in  Apache  Land— III.  C-  D.  Poston, 

OM. 
Armenia :    The  Armenian   Question   in    Turkey,    H.    P.    B. 

Lynch,  CR. 
Armies  :  The  Origin  of  Some  British  Regiments,  CJ. 
Astrological  Forecast  of  Cleveland's  Administration,  A. 
Astronomy : 

Sun-Spots,  R.  S.  Ball,  CFM. 

The  Observatory  on  Ben  Nevis,  E.  Whymper,  LH. 
Autumn  Thoughts,  T.  E.  Kobbel,  NatR. 
Bar  Harbor,  P.  Marion  Crawford,  Scrib. 
Beac  insfiold,  Gladstone  and,  Maynard  Butler,  Men. 
Bible  and  Biblical  Criticism  : 

The  Original  Documents  of  the  New  Testament,  A.  F.  Hort,. 
MP. 

True  and  False  Conceptions  of  the  Atonement,  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, NC. 

The  Aneityum  Version  of  the  Bible,  ChHA. 
Bicycling : 

Lenz's  World  Tour  Awheel :  Through  the  Szchuen  Province. 

Touring  Through  Europe  on  Next  to  Nothing,  J.  P.  Wor- 

den,  O. 
Across  Asia  on  a  Bicycle— V,  T.  G.  Allen,  Jr.,  W.  L.  Sach- 
tlobon,  CM. 
Birds  : 
A  Haunt  of  Birds,  J.  IT.  Crawford,  GM. 
Philornithns  in  the  Park,  Mac, 
Boh(!mia :     Paddles    and    Politics    in    Bohemia,   P.    Bigelow, 

PMM. 
Books : 
Favorite  Books  of  (Jhildhood,  V.  II.  liow,  Str. 
A  Third  Hholf  of  Old  Books,  Mrs.  Fields,  Scrib. 
Breadstuffs,  California,  Horace  Davis,  JPEcon. 
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Brigandage,  Cainorra  and  Maffia,  S.  Merlino,  PSQ. 
Bryant's  Thanatopsis  :  Origin  of  a  Great  Poem,  J.   W.  Chad- 
wick,  Harp. 
Burns,  Robert,  D.  F.  Hannigau,  \VR. 
Butterflies,  Justin  Hahvorth,  HC. 
Jaen  :   A  City  ot  Spires,  CW. 

c'ainorra,  Maffia  and  Brigandage,  S^  Merlino,  PSQ. 
Canal,  The  Manchester  Ship,  John  Dean,  JAES,  Aug. 
Caste  :  The  Fiendishness  or  Caste,  Joseph  Cook,  OD,  July. 
Catholic  Church : 
The  Parish   Priest  in    England  Before   the   Reformation, 

Nt;. 

Theological  Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry,  CR. 

Catholicb  of  Russia,  B.  J.  Clinch,  CW. 

Catholicism  and  APAism,  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding,  NAR. 
Cawdor  Castle,  Edwin  Oliver,  Ata. 
Charities  of  New  York,  The,  J.  P.  Ritter,  SEcon. 
Chateaubriand,  Mac. 
China  : 

Our  Little  War  with  China,  Admiral  Peirce  Crosby,  NAR. 

A  Journey  to  the  Sacred  Mountain,  A.  H.  Savage- Landor, 
FR. 

China  and  Japan,  Sir  Edward  Arnold,  JSewR. 

China  and  Japan  at  Sea,  NewR. 

China  and  Japan  in  Corea,  NAR. 
Childmarriage  and  Widows  :    Home  Life  in  India,  P.  R.  Te- 

lang,  F. 
Choir  and  Organ,  The  Church,  C.  A.  Richmond,  Chaut. 
Church  and  Christianity  : 

Can  There  be  Heresy  and  Schism  in  the  Church  "^    S.  P. 
Smith,  M. 

Heresy  and  Schism,  V.  Smith,  NC. 
Churches  :    York  Minster,  Dean  Purey  Oust,  GW. 
Citizenship,  Good,  I.  H.  Evans.  AJP. 

Citizenship,  University  Training  and,  Woodrow  Wilson,  -'. 
Coffee  :    Negro  Coffee,  San. 

Coleridge  :    The  Late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  NAR. 
Colonies  and  the  Empire,  Lieut. -Col.  C.  H.  Vincent,  NatR. 
Color  at  the  Far  In  orth,  Frederick  W.  Stokes,  CM. 
Colporteurs  at  Work,  G.  H.  Pike,  O. 
Commons  and  Forests,  H.  H.  L.  Bellot,  WR. 
Congress,  Work  of  the  Fifty-third,  RR. 
Co-operation,  Economic,  E.  M.  Burchard,  AJP. 
Copenhagen ;  Vacation  Rambles — IV,  AA. 
Corea : 

The  Corean  War,  Col.  P.  Maurice,  USM. 

The  Question  of  Corea,  Henry  Norman,  CR. 

China  and  Japan  in  Corea.  NAR. 
Cornwall  and  the  Silent  Sentinel  of  the  Cornish  Coast,  EIM. 
Corpulence  Considered  as  a  Disease,  Marcia  Duncan,  Dem. 
Corsica,  A  Jaunt  into,  Charles  H,  Adams,  CM. 
Cowboys :  A  Cowboy's  Life,  Thomas  Holmes,  Chaut. 
Cradles,  Historic,  Str. 
Crime : 

Identifying  Criminals,  CFM. 

'•  Known  to  the  Police,"  E.  R.  Spearman,  NC. 
Deluge  in  Other  Literatures  and  History,  W.  R.  Harper,  BW, 

Aug. 
Diocletian's  Palace  at  Spalato.  P.  Fitzgerald.  GM. 
Disappearances  of  Men,  Mysterious,  E.  A.  Osborne,  Chaut. 
Divorce  and  Marriage  Laws,  Chaos  of,  J.  H.  Heaton,  NewR. 
Donkey,  The  Military  Value  of   the,  Lieut.  L.   D.   Greene, 

JMSL 
Dredging  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  J.  J.  Peatfield,  OM. 
Education : 

Miss  Peabody  and  the  Kindergarten,  Lucy  Whoelock,  Ed. 

Teaching  of  English  Words  by  Sound,  E.  P.  Moses,  Ed. 

Inception  of    Our  American  State  School  System,   A.  S. 
Draper,  EdRA. 

City  School  Administration,  Albert  P.  Marble,  EdRA. 

The  Dogma  of  Formal  Discipline,  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  EdRA. 

History  of  Early  Education,  S.  S.  Laurie,  SRov. 

A  School  Excursion  from  Indiana  to  Virginia,  J.  M.  Rice,  F. 

Univer.sity  Extension,  E.  Saddler  and  Mrs  J.  Stuart,  NC. 

Shrewsbury  School,  W.  C.  Sargent,  LudM. 

S{!ope  of  Education  Under  Mohammedan  Patronage,  HomR. 

The  Freedom  of  Teaching,  D,  Sept.  1. 
Egypt  and  the  Pentateuch,  J.  Urciuhart,  KO. 
Election  of    Senators  and  President  by  Popular    Vote,    W. 

Clark,  A. 
Electric  Railway,   Lessons  of  the  Richmond,  F.  J.  Spraguo, 

ErigM. 
Ely  The  Trial  of  Professor   R.  W.  Conant,  D,  Sept.  1. 
Embroidery,  Talks  About,  L.  15.  Wil.sciU,  AA 
Emotion,  IMiywictal  Basis  of,  William  James,  PhvR. 
P^iigluiid  :   llidiug  to  tlouuds  in  England,  (!.  W.  Whitney,  IIuj-p. 
Knjfland  :   Early  Sununrr  in  England,  All'r«Hl  I'arson.s,  llaip. 
EpiML»)ni(.»l(>gy  and  Onthology,  Andrew  Seth,  I'll. 
Evolution:    what  Evohition  Teach«»H  Vh,  L.  IrvvtU,  W  K. 
ExcnrsionM  in  (lonnany,  Scluiol,  J.  M.  Rice,  CM. 
Furnier,   Conditions  and   ProbjMJctH  of    the  American,  V.  E. 

B«»nton,  A.J  I'. 
Funning  III  the  West:   Opening  of  an  Empire,  Cy  Warinun, 

lVIc(  !l. 
F'^t.iiM.  VennMiin     PuHt  and  I*reMrnt,  F.  Cooloy,  Ciiuut. 
l'|<MiilloCH  (  Maduiiio  OctiivM)  UrininiscMincrM,  lllucli. 
I''i'',ti(in  :  Tlie  lliHtorl<:ul  Nuvol,  (it^ii-Ko  Huintsl>ury,  Mac. 
I'lKhtlug  wltii  Kuur  FlwtM,  Uobort  liarr,  McCl. 


Financial : 

Declaration  of  the  German  Bimetallists,  RR. 

The  Financial  Outlook,  H.  Withers,  NewR. 

The  Gold  Question.    J.  P.  Heseltine,  NR. 

Imaginative  Currency  Statistics,  J.  B.  Robertson,  FR. 

English  Money  in  American  Mines,  WR. 
Firing  Glass,  Simple  Directions  for— I,  AA. 
Fishing  :  Sea  Fishing,  A  New  Sport,  Black. 
Fontevrault,  E.  C.  Price,  MP. 
>  oods  in  the  Year  2000,  H.  J.  W.  Dam,  McCl. 
Foreign  Affairs,  The  New  Drift  in,  F.  Greenwood,  CR. 
Forests  :  In  White  Pine  Forests,  B.  W.  Davis,  CasM. 
France  : 

History  of  the  French  Republic,  F.  S.  Daniel,  FrL. 

History  of  the  Elys6e  Palace,  FrL. 

Universities  in  France,  C.  V.  Langlois,  PSQ. 
Franchises,  Inconsistent,  F.  K.  Henry,  Lipp.  , 

Fruit  Culture  in  Scotland  :  Apple  Trees,  CJ. 
Galapagos  Islands  :  A  Needed!^  Foothold  in  the  Pacific,  A.  S. 

White,  USM. 
Galileo,  Astronomer,  Robert  Ball,  GW. 

Germany :  Glimpses  of  Religious  Life  in  Germany,  R.  S.  Ash- 
ton,  SunH. 
Gladstone  and  Beaconsfield,  Maynard  Butler,  Men. 
Glass-Making  :  In  a  Glass  House,  C.  L.  Hildreth,  Dem. 
Government  by  Parties,  T.  G.  Kittrell,  AJP. 
Government,  The  Functions  of,  A.  E.  Denslow,  AJP. 
Greece  : 

Impressions  of  Greece,  Mrs.  W.  M.  A.  Hawkesley,  WR. 

To  the  Brink  of  Pirene,  M.  Fullerton,  NatR. 
Greek  Social  Life,  Influence  of  Philosophy  on,  A.  W.  Benn, 

NW. 
Greeley,  Carey  and,  SEcon 
Gwyn,  Nell,  Edward  Manson,  PMM. 
Hawaiian  Constitution,  The  New,  Albert  Shaw,  RR. 
Headlines,  W.  T.  Lamed,  Lipp. 
Heaven  '?  Wliat  Sort  of  a  Place  Is,  OM. 
Hegel,  The  Problem  of,  John  Watson,  PR. 
Heroine,  The  Evolution  of  the,  H.  H.  Boyesen,  Lipp. 
Hiawatha,  In  the  Land  of,  W.  T.  Parker,  HC. 
Hinduism  and  Christianity— IV,  B  W,Aug. 
Hittites  ?  Who  are  the,  William  Hayes  Ward,  HomR. 
Hobbes,  Thomas,  Sir  F  rederick  Pollock,  NatR. 
Holbein,  Hans,  Marion  A.  Taggart.  CW. 
Home  Life,  Early  Environment  in.  B.  O.  Flower,  A. 
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THE    PROGRESS   OF  THE   WORLD. 


The  Democrats  of  New  York  had  not 
"'^'oemocmcy'^    held  their   State   Convention  when  our 

last  number  went  to  press,  although  by 
the  time  it  had  reached  its  readers  every  one  knew 
that  Senator  David  B.  Hill  had  received  the  nomina- 
tion for  Governor,  and  that  the  contesting  delegations 
of  Reform  Democrats  from  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  had  been  ignominiously  driven  out  of 
the  Convention.  Mr.  Hill's  nomination  was  an  ap- 
parently unexpected  result,  and  came  about  under 
circumstances  that  were  equivalent  to  a  confession  of 
weakness — even  of  desperation.  Some  of  the  leading 
reformers  of  the  State  Democracy  who  had  been  de- 
risively ejected  from  the  Convention  at  Saratoga  soon 
came  out  publicly  in  support  of  Mr.  Hill  and  the 
Saratoga  ticket.  But  another  branch  of  the  organi- 
zation, having  its  headquarters  in  Brooklyn,  refused 
to  acquiesce,  and  put  into  the  field  a  separate  ticket 
headed  by  Mr.  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  well  known  for 
many  years  as  a  conspicuous  leader  in  the  civil  service 
reform  movement,  and  identified  with  political  doc- 
trines most  comx)letely  and  radically  opposed  tb  those 
professed  by  Senator  Hill  and  his  "  machine  "  organi- 
zation. Mr.  Hill's  defeat,  which  now  seems  alto- 
gether probable,  will  not  retire  him  to  private  life, 
for  he  will  still  retain  his  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate  f(jr  the  remainder  of  a  term  which  has  some 
two  years  and  a  half  yet  to  run. 

The  Municipal  '^f*®  municipal  campaign  in  New  York 
Campaign  City  has  assumed  a  significarice  far  more 
than  local.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  this  great  community  has  partisanship  been  so 
comi)letely  laid  aside.  Never  before  has  union  among 
the  friends  of  improved  municipal  administration 
Tjeen  so  general  and  so  patriotic.  Much  skinful  nego- 
tiation was  required  to  bring  the  various  anti-Tam- 
many elements  into  a  plan  of  co-operation,  but 
brilliant  success  crowned  th(!att(!Tnpt.  Tin;  Citizens' 
Committee  of  Seventy  at  length  selected,  for  the  two 
leading  places  to  l)e  fillfnl,  Col.  William  L.  Strong 
and  Mr.  Jr,hn  W.  Or>ff.  Col.  Strong  is  a  Rr.pnT,lican, 
and  Mr.  rioff  a  Denio(;rat.  V>(>\h  were  ready  in  the 
most  erniihatic  manner  to  indf)rHe  the  non-partisan 
platform  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy,  and  foT)romise 


a  perfectly  impartial  and  disinterested  administration 
of  local  affairs  if  they  should  be  elected.  The  Re- 
publican party,  the  State  Democracy,  the  German- 
American  Union,  the  Good  Government  Clubs,  and 


EX-SKCRETARY   CIIARf.ES   H.    FATRCIIILD, 
Loader  of  tho  Now  York  Anti-Machine  Democracy. 

two  or  three  other  local  political  organizations,  ac- 
cepted the  Committee's  ticket,  and  entered  with  en- 
thusiasm upon  a  campaign  in  which  no  spoils  of  ofifice 
were  held  out  as  inducements,  and  in  which  the  de- 
feat of  Tainmjiny  Hall  and  the  establishment  of  good 
government  were  tlio  only  dominating  considerations. 


REV.    CHARLES  H.    PARKHURST.    D.D.,   DENOUNCING  TAMMANYS  MISRULE. 


[The  above  picture  was  used  in  the  Review  OP  Reviews  for  April,  tSflS,  when  Dr.  Parkhurst's  crusade  had  begun,  amid 
sneers  on  the  part  of  the  Tammany  loaders.  There  is  a  cei'tain  poetic  justice  in  reproducing  it  now,  after  two  years  and  a  half. 
From  his  pulpit  on  March  13,  189:^,  before  a  strangely  composite  audience.  Dr.  Parkhurst  said  :  "  In  its  municipal  life  our  city  is 
thoroughly  rotten.  Here  is  an  immense  city  reaching  out  arms  of  evangelization  to  every  quarter  of  the  gloI>e  ;  and  yet  every 
step  that  we  take  looking  to  the  moral  betterment  of  this  city  has  to  be  taken  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  damnable  jwick  of 
administrative  bloodhounds  that  are  fattening  themselves  on  the  ethical  flo.sh  and  blood  of  our  citizenship.  We  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  the  mayor  and  those  associated  with  him  in  administering  the  aftaiis  of  this  municipality  should  not  put  obstruc- 
tions in  the  path  of  our  ameliorating  endeavors  ;  and  they  do.  There  is  not  a  form  undor  which  the  devil  disguises  himself 
that  so  perplexes  us  in  our  efforts  or  so  bewilders  us  in  the  devising  of  our  schemes  as  the  iH)lluted  harpies  that,  under  the 
pretense  of  governing  this  city,  are  feeding  day  and  night  on  its  (iuiv(«ring  vitals.  Thoy  are  a  lying,  iH^rjunnl.  rum-si>aktHl  and 
libidinous  lot.  If  we  try  to  close  up  a  house  of  prostitution  or  of  assignation,  we,  in  th»«  guileltvssiu«ss  of  our  inm>ct*nl 
imaginations,  might  have  suppo.sed  that  the  arm  of  the  city  government  that  takes  oftirial  cognizance  of  sui-h  matters  w»>uUl 
like  nothing  so  well  as  to  watch  daytimes  and  sit  up  nights  for  tho  purpo-^e  of  bringing  these  dirty  mulefactt>rs  to  their 
de.sf'rts.  On  the  contrary,  the  arm  of  the  city  government  that  takes  otti»'ial  cogidzanco  of  sufh  matters  evinces  but  a  lan- 
guid interest,  shows  no  genius  in  ferreting  out  «^rime,  prosei-utes  only  whtMi  it  has  to,  and  has  a  mind  so  keenly  judicial  that 
almost  no  amount  of  evidence  tliat  can  \hi  heaped  up  is  accepted  as  sutticient  to  warrant  iidictment.  .  .  .  But  after  all  that 
has  Iwjen  said  the  great  fact  remains  untou«-hed  aud  uninvalidated,  that  every  effort  that  is  made  to  improve  charai'ter  in  this 
city,  ev<!ry  <iffort  to  makij  men  resi)e<!table,  honest,  temperatts  and  sexually  clean  is  a  dirtvt  l»h)W  tR»t\v»HM»  the  eyen  of  the 
mayor  and  his  whole  gang  of  di  unkt>n  and  leclittrous  snhordinutt's,  in  tliis  sense  that  while  we  tight  iniquity,  they  MhieUl  ami 
patronize  it  ;  while  we  try  to  convert  criminals,  they  niannf:i<-tnrt^  them  ;  and  tht»y  have  a  humlred  dollarH  mvi^itod  in 
manufacturing  inuchinery  to  oni*  on»i  investcnl  in  converting  machinery.  And  there  is  no  scheme  in  this  ilire<'tii>u  tiH*  civl«>>sit{4l 
for  their  ambition  to  plan  and  to  push.'"| 


It  iH  }i  jfrent  tlnnj,' tlniH  to  ]mv(<  \v<'l«l('(l    toj<«ith«'r  li.ilt'  ^^^            »    >1.    Stnm^;:    »•*  u  Now- York   mon'hant 

Ji  flozcri  j.c^*()iii)M  of  practical    ]»<»liticiaiiM    uiidrr    the  stn>ny-(iuQ      ami  iimii  of  atYalrH,  iMiiiiuMtt  for  IiIm  t 

IciulcrHliip  of  citi/ciiM  plcdj^cd  only    to  (liMintcn'Mtc<l-  Tlv  ft.          im^hh  nn^twity  n\n\  ot  IukIi  rt'putf  f«  ! 

Ti»'«H  Hfid  iion-partlMHtiMliip  in   local  atfairs.     Itistlio  prohity,  lii.M  YMnifVoloncoHiulliiM  ptiUHo  Hpirit.     Hr»  l« 

HJKri  of  H  tiiriiiii^(  tido  in   Aiiiciicaii   piil)lic  Iif»v      It  a  man  i»f  siuli  forc«»  i*i!  conviction  ai»»\  wtuivV             ( 

ituninH  a  ronaJMHanco  of  gotxl  cit  izcnHhip  if  it  luttauN  character  that  if  el»<ctc«laKainst  lhc«lc.mHqrtteii              i 

anythiti^,  tions  of  the  Taninkuiiy  lionlt^n  ho  will  outor  U|h^ii  hu 
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duties  with  a  zeal  c*xid  deterniinatiun  before  which 
difficulties  and  obstacles  must  give  way.  Mr.  John  W. 
Goff ,  who  is  the  enthusiastic  choice  of  the^ood  citizens 
of  New  York  City  for  the  important  post  of  Recorder,  is 
the  man  whose  skill  and  courage  as  chief  legal  counsel 
for  the  Lexow  legislative  investigating  committee 
have  been  unearthmg  the  frightful  corruption  of  the 
New  York  police.  A  more  brilliant  and  more  pro- 
foundly impressive  piece  of  work  of  its  kind  has  never 
been  performed  by  any  lawyer  than  Mr.  Goff's 
masterly  series  of  demonstrations  as  to  the  criminal 
rottenness  of  the  entire  police  system  of  New  York 
aty.  His  candidacy  for  the  recordership  has  not 
been  permitted  to  interrupt  for  a  moment  the  im- 
portant work  that  has  gone  steadily  on  before  the 
legislative  commission. 

This  investigation,  it  should  be  under- 
Dr.  Parkhurst's  gtood,  has  furnished  the  public  senti- 
Tnumph.  j^ent  which  made  possible  the  union  of 
so  many  political  groups  in  siJi> 
port  of  a  non-partisan  municipal 
ticket.  And  it  should  further  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  unprece- 
dented revolution  in  the  public 
sentiment  of  New  York  City  has 
come  about  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  untiring  and  persist- 
ent attacks  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  upon  the 
one  point  of  the  criminal  corrup- 
tion of  the  police  department.  A 
great  lesson  has  thus  been  taught 
to  reformers  everywhere.  Dr. 
Parkhurst  has  shown  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  intrepidity 
and  by  everlasting  persistence. 
He  began  his  work  with  little 
public  favor.  Even  the  ministers 
of  the  various  denominations  of 
New  York  came  to  his  support 
in  scant  numbers.  Hundreds  of 
them  either  publicly  or  privately 
exi^ressed  disapproval  of  his 
methods.  But  Dr.  Parkhurst 
never  flinched  for  a  moment,  al- 
though he  must  have  suffered 
keenly  from  the  slanders  of  his 
enemies  and  the  distrust  of  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  his 
friends.  But  everything  is  dif- 
ferent now.  Dr.  Parkhurst  is 
the  most  authr;ritativo  citizen  of 
New  York.  No  one  dares  to  speak 
of  him  with  disrespec^t.  He  con- 
tinues to  denourjc<;  Tammany 
with  an  intensity  that  no  c^ne 
elHe  can  equal ;  yet  even  Tam- 
^  many  in  at  length  subdued  and 
deferential  in  its  attitude  toward 
Dr.    ParkhurHt.      And   all    the 


newspapers  are  his  humble  and  obedient  servants. 
Nothing  like  this  x)ersonal  victory  has  ever  been  wit- 
nessed, so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  any  American  com- 
munity. Yet,  not  for  a  moment  at  any  point  has  Dr. 
Parkhurst  shown  himself  unequal  to  this  new  and 
still  more  difficult  role  of  unquestioned  primacy  and 
authority.  He  maintains  the  same  attitude  of  disin- 
terestedness and  self-forgetfulness.  The  Strong-Goff 
union  ticket  reflects  Dr.  Parkhurst's  sentiments,  and 
is  in  fact  a  personal  triumph  for  him,  although  he 
did  not  dictate  it,  or  in  any  wise  force  his  views  upon 
the  politicians. 


Tammany 

and  Its 

Candidates 


The  ablest  of  the  Tammany  leaders  be- 
lieved that  their  only  hope  must  lie  in 
persuading  some  prominent  citizen  of 
high  repute  to  become  their  candidate  for  mayor. 
They  were  disposed  if  possible  to  effect  a  compromise 
with  their  mortal  enemies,  the  Reform  Democrats, 
and  hoped  at  one  time  to  secure  Mr,  William  R. 


COL.    WILLIAM  L.    STllONa. 
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MR.    NATHAN  STRAUS. 

Grace  himself  as  the  candidate  of  all  shades  and 
wings  of  the  Democracy.     But  Tammany  could  find 
no  partners  this  year.     The  rank  and  file  of  the  Wig- 
wam were  greatly  disposed  to  renominate  Hugh  J. 
Grant,  the  Tammany  brave  who  preceded  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  in  the  mayor's  chair,  but  other  coun- 
sels prevailed,  and  the  doubtful  honor  was  tendered 
to  Mr.  Nathan  Straus.     Mr.  Straus  did  not  consider 
himself  technically  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall,  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  closely  atfiliated  for  some  time 
with  the  Tammany  leaders,  and  in  his  capacity  as  a 
park  commissioner  he  has  been  duly  subservient  to 
Tammany  influences.     Mr.  Straus  is  the  nianaging 
partner  in  the  great  retail  house  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co. ,  and  has  been  famous  for  a  year  or  two  past  bN 
reason  of   his   self-administered  practical   charities. 
These  have  taken  the  form  of  fuel  yards  in  which 
coal  has  been  dispensed  to  the  poor  at  cost,  and  of 
numerous   dispensaries  of  sterilized   milk,  where  a 
wholesome  article  has  been  served  at  a  lower  price 
than  is  commonly  paid  by  the  poor  for  the  inferior 
quality  of  milk  that  they  are  so  often  compelled  to 
buy.    In  these  mattcTs  and  in  still  others  Mr.  Nathan 
Straus  had  gained  the  reputation  of  a  friend  of  the 
poor  in  New  York.     Ho  is  a  broilu'r  of  Tsidor  Stnuis, 
rec(!Titly  el(K;ted  to  Congress  from  a  New  Y<»rk  City 
district,  and  also  of  Oscar  Straus,  who  was  formerly 
Mr.   Cl(!V(fland'H  minister  to  Tnrkcy,  and   wlio   hjis 
lately  wnticn  a  very  ini<;resting  biography  of  Roger 
WillianiH.     Tlie  insuperaljle  objection  urged  against 
Mr.  StraUH'  candidac^y  was  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
TioTninee   of  Tammany   Hall  in  a  y<'ar  whm   over- 
whelming proofs  of  tlm  hoi>eh*HS  corrnption  of  Tani 


many  had  convinced  almost  every  good  citizen  in 
New  York  that  there  could  be  no  palliation  or  com- 
promise, but  that  Tammany  must  be  destroyed  root 
and  branch.  No  matter  what  his  intentions  and  de- 
sires, Mr.  Straus  if  elected  by  exclusive  Tammany 
votes  would  have  been  powerless  to  accomplish  any 
sweeping  reforms  in  the  local  administration.  The 
newspapers  w^ould  not  support  him,  nor  did  Senator 
Hill  give  him  the  countenance  that  he  expected.  So 
Mr.  Straus  wiselj^  withdrew  after  a  few  unhappy 
days  of  disheartening  candidacy  ;  and  demoralized 
Tammany  compelled  Hugh  J.  Grant  to  accept  the 
thankless  honor. 
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"  State  "  Democracy 


For  several  weeks  it  was  greatly 
feared  that  the  State  Democracy 
organization  in  New  York  City 
would  decline  to  join  the  Republicans  in  supporting 
the  Strong-Goff  ticket.  Their  local  leaders  are  such 
men  as  William  R.  Grace,  Frederic  R.  Coudert, 
Charles  H.   Fairchild  and    Wheeler    H.    Peckham. 


EX-MAYOR   WILLIAM   R.    GRACE. 

These  men  have  professed  high  principles  as  regards 
the  regeneration  of  New  York  City,  and  have  long 
been  avowed  opponents  of  Tammany  Hall.  They 
were  at  length  able  to  lead  their  forces  into  the  union 
municipal  camp,  and  they  will  surely  reap  the  reward 
of  a  wise  and  patriotic  action.  It  remains  to  be  seen, 
when  the  votes  are  counted  on  the  night  of  November 
6th,  to  what  extent  the  Grace-Fairchild  organization 
has  supported  Mr.  Hill  and  the  regular  State  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  Persr)nally,  Mr.  Grace  and  Mr. 
Coudert  have  come  out  for  Senator  Hill,  while  Mr. 
Fairchild  and  Mr.  Peckham  x>refer  to  support  Mr. 
Wheeler.  Bf>th  of  the  last-namod  gentlemen  wrote 
letters  of  great  strength  against  Mr.  Hill's  candidacy. 
It  has  been  point^jd  out  that  the  only  hope  of  any  im- 
prjrtant  reforms  in  New  York  City  lies  in  the  (Section 
i)\  a  legislature  and  gov<;rnor  that  will  confer  large 
powers  of  removal  n\)(m  the  mayor  ;  and  since  Mr. 


Hill  is  in  alliance  with  Tammany,  Mr.  Grace's  posi- 
tion appears  somewhat  strangely  inharmonious. 

The  Reforming  ^he  spirit  of  municipal  reform  i.T  not 
Spirit  in  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and 
Chicago.  Brooklyn.  It  has  begun  to  work  power- 
fully in  many  other  great  American  centres.  In 
Chicago  the  best  representatives  of  all  legitimate  in- 
terests, acting  through  their  new  central  body  known 
as  the  Civic  Federation,  have  recently  made  a  success- 
ful onslaught  upon  gambling  in  its  worst  public 
forms.  It  is  not  so  much  against  gambling  as  a  moral 
evil  and  an  offense  to  the  private  conscience  that  this 
Chicago  crusade  has  been  waged,  as  against  gambling 
in  its  law-defying  aspects  and  in  its  character  as  a 
corruptor  of  municipal  life,  of  police  administration, 
and  of  the  whole  civic  order.  Great  courage  has  been 
required  and  has  been  found  ;  and  natural  leadership 
has  come  duly  into  the  foreground.  Rev.  William  G. 
Clarke's  Chicago  campaign  is  as  noteworthy  on  some 
accounts  as  Dr.  Parkhurst's  in  New  York. 


In  San  Francisco  some  of  the  best  ele- 
ments of  citizenship  have  declined  to 
draw  national  party  lines  in  municipal 
affairs,  and  have  therefore  made  up  a  citizens'  ticket, 
taking  some  names  from  the  Democratic  list  and 
some  from  the  Rei)ublican,  but  choosing  only  those 
men  who  could  be  relied  upon  for  honest  and  efficient 
public  service.  The  "  non-partisan  "  c  )nvention  rati- 
fied the  Republican  re-nomination  of  Mayor  EUert. 
Many  practical  questions  are  in  controversy  just  now 


The  San 
Francisco 
Campaign. 


MR.   EVERETT  P.    WHEELER,   OF  NEW   YORK, 
Reform  Democratic  Candidate  for  Governor. 

in  the  metropolis  of  the  Paeifi(;  Coast,  and  the  non- 
partisan citizens'  movement  has  adoi)t<Hl  a  broad  i)lat- 
form,  some  points  of  which  have  been  summed  up  as 
follows  : 

It  phidges  a  reduction  in  taxation  ;  that  no  more  money 
shall  bo  collooted  than  is  nniuirod  for  public  noeds  ;  that 
Ht(!pH  shall  bo  takon  to  securo  the  city  ownership  of  tho 
water  and  light  plants  ;  that  public  schools  shall  bo  kept 
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free  from  all  sectarian  influence  and  that  reductions  in 
teachers'  salaries  shall  be  stopped  ;  that  the  expenditure 
of  any  large  sum  of  money  for  new  police  stations  will  be 
opposed  ;  that  the  Fire  Department  shall  be  organized  on 
a  fully  paid  basis  ;  that  the  streets  shall  be  swept  by 
hand.  It  insists  on  the  immediate  completion  of  the  City 
Hall,  the  suppression  of  dives  and  saloons,  the  holding  of 
all  primary  elections  of  all  parties  on  the  same  day.  It 
indorses  the  Traffic  Association,  and  pledges  its  aid  to  the 
movement  to  build  a  competing  road.  It  expresses  dis- 
approbation of  the  funding  bill,  and  believes  that  a  new 
charter  is  an  absolute  and  immediate  necessity.  It  was 
adopted  as  read. 

The  California  legislature  has  recently  enacted  a 
law  that  requires  all  municipal  fran(;hises  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  i)nblic  auction  aft(!r  due  notice.  Tliia  will 
work  wholesome  results  in  San  Francisco. 


C  lif  ml  "^^^  voters  of  California  have  this  year  to 
State  ])aHH  judgment  ui)on  nine  ])ro])osed  amend- 
tssuea.  jjj^.nts  to  the  State  C\)nstituti(m.  Om^  of 
these  provides  for  a  reading  and  writing  (inaliticatioii 
for  tin?  Huffrag<i,  the  test  being  ability  to  read  the 
Constitution  itself  in  the  English  language.  Another 
rejMials  the  existing  constitutional  i)ru vision  whic^h 
re(juin's  all  large  towns  and  cities  to  have  twniiumic- 
ipal  c}iamb(frs  instead  of  one.  A  third  aniendnn^nt 
prohilntH  the  holding  of  land  by  aliens  in  the  Statt*  of 
California.  Anothor  exenii)ts  young  I'rnit  ti«'«<s  uiul 
nut-bt-arinic  ln»es  and  vines  from  iM.xution  <lnring  ini- 
rrnittirity,  that  is.  unlit  llinr  or  f«»iir  v«'arM  old.  An- 
other IncreaMeH  thn  joiyof  nn-niltt'is  of  I  bn  |»«gislulnns 


fixing  it  at  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  term.  The 
remaining  ones  are  of  minor  consequence.  The 
gubernatorial  campaign  in  California  lias  been  waged 
with  great  vigor,  Hon.  M.  M.  Estee  being  the  Re- 
publican candidate,  and  Hon.  James  H.  Badd,  a 
young  lawyer  of  Stockton,  being  the  standard-bearer 
of  the  Democrats.  It  is  reported  from  California  that 
in  the  country  districts  the  Populists  are  exceedingly 
active  this  year,  and  are  likely  to  poll  an  unprece- 
dentedly  large  vote.  They  are  said  to  have  espoused 
Populism  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they  want  a 
more  abundant  issue  of  money.  In  the  East,  where 
the  question  of  the  great  debt  that  the  Pacific  rail- 
roads owe  to  the  United  States  government  attracts 
very  little  popular  notice,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  how 
live  a  question  this  has  become  in  the  far  Western 
States  and  particularly  in  California.  The  commer- 
cial life  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  largely  at  the  mercy  of 
consolidated  railway  interests,  and  undoubtedly  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  all  pai-ties  in  that  region 
would  wish  to  see  the  United  States  government  pro- 
ceed to  foreclose  the  debt  and  assume  direct  control 
at  least  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  transcontinental 
systems.  Competing  railroads,  and  an  objection  to  a 
furthur  extension  or  funding  of  the  government's 
Pacific  railway  loans,  have  become  part  of  the  creed 
of  many  intelligent  Calif ornians. 


VVOM    ill,     hllriK'  .  >    III.  .,K... 

HK.V.    Wll.l.I.XM   U.    ti.^HKK.    «»!''  rHU'At»0. 
ThoiitlitlHtt*!'  who  <iv(Mtltr««w  tht>  nHiukUdrik 
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MR.    BUDD,   OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Utah'  ^^^  Utah,  preparations  for  statehood  are 

Approaching  progressing.  It  will  not  be  until  next 
Statehood.  yg^j,  ^j^^^  jj^^^  ^- jl  ^(j^p^  ^  g|.^^g  consti- 
tution under  the  provisions  of  the  enabling  act  which 
passed  Congress  almost  unanimously  at  the  last 
session.  It  will,  however,  have  taken  its  place  as  the 
forty-fifth  sovereign  member  of  the  Union  in  time  to 
participate  in  the  next  jjresidential  election.  As  yet, 
it  is  imx)0ssible  to  say  whether  Utah  will  turn  oat  a 
Republican  or  a  Democratic  state.  Rather  more 
than  half  of  the  most  influential  Mormon  leaders  are 
said  to  favor  tlie  Rei)ublicans.  President  Harrison 
extended  a  qualified  amnesty  to  the  convicted  polj-g- 
amists,  of  which  about  nine-tenths  of  them  took  ad- 
vantage ;  and  President  Cleveland  has  completed  the 
act  of  clemency  by  making  amnesty  full  and  un- 
qualified for  all.  There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  and  finality  of  the  Mormon 
surrender  of  their  odious  practice  of  plural  marriage. 

Women  in  the   '^^^  P<^*nding  Colorado  campaign  takes  on 
Colorado     ii  high  degree  of  interest  and  novelty  from 

Campaign,      ^j^^.  ^-^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^.^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^  women 

of  the  State  are  admitted  to  full  electoral  privileges. 
It  is  rei)orted  that  ab(jut  forty  thousand  women  have 
Yxjen  registered,  and  that  many  of  them  are  taking  a 
very  active  part  in  the  w(;rk  of  tlie  campaign.  They 
would  appear  to  be  distributing  themselves  among 
existing  jKirties  in  such  a  manner  as  not  greatly  to 
affect  their  rehjfive  strength.  A  number  of  women 
have  been  noniinated  for  office  by  each  of  the  parties 
in  the  field,  and  it  is,  therefore,  quite  certain  that  the 
next  r'olorado  Legislature,  for  example,  will  have  its 
contingent  oi  women  m(;mbers.  Govern(;r  Waite,  the 
aggressive  Poj^ulist,  is  the  candidate  of  his  party  for 
re-election,  but  this  time  he  is  without  the  advantage 


of  the  fusion  with  Democrats  that  elected  him  two 
years  ago.  The  Democrats  are  supporting  a  regular 
ticket  of  their  own  with  the  ax)parent  purpose  on 
the  part  of  their  leaders  to  i)ermit  the  election  of  Mr. 
Mclntire,  the  Republican  candidate.  Governor  Waite 
undoubtedly  retains  much  of  his  popularity  with  the 
miners  and  farmers,  and  the  canvass  is  by  no  means  a 
languid  one.  It  is  reported  that  the  women  are  not 
espousing  the  Prohibition  ticket  in  anything  like  the 
numbers  that  had  been  counted  upon  by  this  faithful 
and  persistent,  but  at  present  rather  eclipsed  political 
organization. 

The  Complicated  ^^^  ^^^^  month's  table  of  gubernatorial 
,Contest  candidates  failed  to  announce  the  Dem- 
in  Nebraska.  Q^ratic  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Nebraska.  But  this  was  because  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention had  not  then  been  held.  It  has  created  one 
of  the  most  complicated  political  situations  to  be 
found  anywhere  this  year.  The  Democrats  of  Ne- 
braska have  fallen  apart  among  themselves,  one  fac- 
tion being  led  by  President  Cleveland's  office-holders, 
— including  Secretary  Morton  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  is  a  Nebraska  man, — and  the  other 
faction  being  led  by  Nebraska's  very  brilliant  young 
congressional  orator,  William  J.  Bryan.  Free  silver 
coinage  is  the  corner-stone  of  Mr.  Bryan's  political 
creed,  while  the  Administration  men  stand  with  Presi- 
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dent  Cleveland  on  the  very  opposite  monetary  plat- 
form. The  friends  of  Mr.  Bryan  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the 
state  convention.  Mr.  Bryjyi  was  indorsed  for  the 
United  States  Senate  by  a  vote  which  secured  him 
every  county  in  the  State  on  a  call  of  the  roll.  A 
platform  was  adopted  declaring  for  "  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  present 
ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  without  waiting  for  the  consent 
of  any  other  nation  on  earth."  Thereupon  the  con- 
vention proceeded  to  indorse,  as  its  candidate  for 
Governor,  Judge  Holcomb,  who  had  already  been 
nominated  by  the  Populists  ;  and  most  of  the  other 
Populist  candidates  for  State  offices  were  also  placed 
upon  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  return  for  Demo- 
cratic support  of  their  State  ticket,  the  Popu- 
lists will  lend  their  legislative  strength  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  candidacy  for  the  United  States  Senate  to  suc- 
ceed the  retiring  Republican,  Senator  Manderson. 
The  Administration  minority  of  the  convention  de- 
clined to  sanction  the  fusion  with  Populists,  left  the 
hall,  and  agreed  upon  a  separate  Democratic  ticket. 
Nobody  can  predict  the  result.  Judge  Holcomb  is 
described  as  a  conservative  man  who  would  make  a 
good  governor  if  elected.  He  is  said  to  be  a  Populist 
who  differs  very  much  both  in  temperament  and 
views  from  such  aggressive  men  as  Governor  Lewel- 
ling  of  Kansas  and  Governor  Waite  of  Colorado.  The 
situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Omaha  Bee,  which  has  been  recognized  as  the  leading 
Republican  paper  of  Nebraska  ( its  editor,  Mr.  Edward 
Rosewater,  having  been  long  prominent  in  the  na- 
tional councils  of  the  party),  has  refused  to  support 
Mr.  Majors,  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor, 
on  account  of  his  alleged  partiality  to  railroad  and  cor- 
porate interests,  and  has  thrown  its  support  to  Judge 
Holcomb.  From  this  distance  the  race  seems  to  be  a 
rather  even  one.  But  no  intelligent  judgment  can 
be  passed  in  advance  of  the  actual  voting  on  the  sixth 
of  November.  If  Mr.  Bryan's  friends  should  obtain 
control  of  the  legislature,  Nebraska  would  have  a  re- 
markable representation  in  the  Senate.  Our  readers 
have  learned  somewhat  in  detail  of  the  qualities  and 
abilities  of  Senator  Allen.  Mr.  Bryan's  i)olitical  and 
economic  creed,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  is  as  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  William  V.  Allen  as  could  well 
be  imagined.  Men  of  all  j)arties  acknowledge  Mr. 
Bryan's  remarkable  oratorical  powers  and  his  abso- 
lute honesty. 

Kansas  Populism  this  year  is  a  liouse  di- 
The  Kansas      ^ided  against  itself.     Governor  Lt  wel- 

ling  has  Ikm-u  rt'iiommatcd  by  om^  wing 
oi  the  party,  and  Mr.  Corning  is  thd  candidatt-  of  an- 
other. The  Dcanocrats  are  fusing  with  neithi-r  of  tht^ 
PopuliMtic  factiojjs,  but  ant  in  the  fi«'ld  on  tbcii-  own 
i<!sp()nHihilit.y,  while  the  Pr(»iiil»iti(;nistH  nw  tlockiiig 
to  thrir  own  dihtiiict  camp.  Tims  the  llepublicmiH 
hop«\  with  HOHH*  H(M'ining  show  of  rt'aMonultlciu'MM,  to 
carry  thd  Statr  against  an  o|)poMitioii  that  i-^  (Uvidt-d 
into  t'onr  antiigonistic  gronpH. 


Campaipning 

in    the 

Northwest. 


In  North  Dakota  the  Democrats  and 
Populists  have  effected  a  fusion,  and 
the  Prohibitionists  have  indorsed  the 
Republican  nominee  for  governor,  so  that  the  situa- 
tion is  comparatively  simple.  But  in  South  Dakota 
there  are  four  regular  candidates,  the  Republicans 
having  renominated  Governor  Sheldon,  the  present 
incumbent.  Populism  has  gained  comparatively  little 
strength  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.     In 


GOV.    NELSON,   OF  MINNESOTA. 

these  three  States,  the  lumber  industry  is  an  impor- 
tant one,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  timbered  districts 
may  show  Republican  gains  by  way  of  protest  against 
the  free-lumber  clause  of  the  new  Democratic  tariff. 
Governor  Knute  Nelson.  Republican,  has  good  pros- 
pects of  re-election  in  Minnesota,  while  Crovernor 
Peck,  Democrat,  who  is  now  running  for  a  third  term 
in  Wisconsin,  has  by  no  means  so  well  assured  an 
outlook.  Both  leading  parties,  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  are  conservative  on  the  money  tjuestiiui. 

The  "A  PA"   ^"  Michigan,  as  in  some  other  parts  of 
as  a  the  West  and  Northwest,  the  *' A.  P. 

Political  Factor.  ^  „  ,^^^^  ^^^^^^^  introduced  into  tJie  cam- 
paign in  a  liighly  bewildering  mamuu*.  In  New  York 
and  ill  ])artH  of  New  England,  niort^^ver,  8oino  of  th»< 
jjoliticians  have  been  ai'cusing  their  i>pj>*»nents  i>f 
connection  with  this  mystt»rii»us  order.  \Vhi>tl»«'r  or 
not  tlie  A.  P.  A.  U  to  any  great  extent  a  factor  in  the 
political  sitniition  thi>»  year  would  H«H»m  to  U» 
gether  a  niatt«>r  of  conjeotnrt».  Theit*  it  u  n^ 
ililTenMice  between  the  oiH'n  HUp|H>rt  »>f  the  |)r(nclpl<« 
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of  absolute  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  a  re- 
sort to  secret  and  boycotting  methods  of  persecution 
against  the  members  of  a  particular  church,  or  dis- 
crimination against  citizens,  whether  on  account  of 
creed  or  of  nativity.  There  is  no  occasion  for  any 
other  than  frank,  generous  and  straightforward 
methods  in  American  political  life  ;  and  nothing  that 
is  contrary  to  such  methods  need  be  greatly  feared. 

Louisiana  ^^^^^  ^^®  lumber  districts  along  the  Cana- 
Pianters  dian  border  are  resenting  the  introduction 
^Parties?  '^^^^^  the  new  tariff  of  duty-free  lumber 
from  Canada,  the  sugar  planters  of  Louisi- 
ana are  still  more  emphatically  protesting  against  the 
abrogation  of  their  bounty  and  the  whole  treatment 
of  the  sugar  question  by  a  Democratic  Congress.  A 
large  portion  of  them  have  accordingly  deserted  the 
Democratic  party  for  the  present  season,  and  are  sup- 
porting Republican  candidates  for  Congress.  Gov- 
ernor McKinley,  of  Ohio,  whose  services  as  a  cam- 
paign orator  have  been  in  demand  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  on  the  tariff 
question  in  New  Orleans,  on  Saturday,  October  20, 
following  a  speech  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  the 
previous  night.  The  circumstances  under  which  this 
distinguished  Republican  was  welcomed  in  Louisiana 
by  quondam  Democrats  would  seem  to  be  in  keeping 
with  a  new  tendency  toward  the  obliteration  of  the 
old  sectional  line  which  has  kept  the  South  so  solidly 
Democratic.  Populism  in  various  parts  of  the  South 
is,  of  course,  the  principal  agency  in  this  new  move- 
ment for  a  partition  of  the  white  vote.  The  final 
abolition  by  Congress  of  all  remaining  vestiges  of 
Federal  control  over  elections  will  doubtless  have  its 
influence  in  the  readjustment  of  party  lines  in  the 
South. 

Last  Month's  ^^^  «tate  election  in  Georgia  occurred 
Election.  early  in  October.  The  People's  party  of 
in  Georgia.  Qeorgia  had  developed  great  strength, 
and  it  made  its  campaign  this  year  under  a  leader  of 
wide  influence  and  great  popularity.  The  Democratic 
majority  two  years  ago  was  70,000.  This  year  it  was 
reduced  to  much  less  tlian  lialf  that  figure.  The 
Governor-elect  is  Hon.  William  Y.  Atkinson,  who  is 
still  a  young  man,  but  who  is  an  experienced  and 
highly  esteemed  legislator,  and  one  of  the  most  i)rom- 
ising  political  orators  of  the  South.  The  division  of 
Ge(;rgia  Democrats  on  silver,  evidently  helped  the 
Poi>ulists. 

Chairman  ^^  ^^^^  border  states  the  Republicans  have 
WiiHon'a  strong  hopes  of  gaining  a  few  Congressional 
Canuaas.  (ii„tri(;ts.  They  are  exerting  themselves 
with  unusual  energy  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia.  In  the  last  named  State 
much  interest  is  centred  in  the  contest  against  Hon. 
William  L.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  whose  defeat  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion is  eagerly  de'sired  l^y  his  oi^poncints.  Governor 
McKinley  was  carried  )jy  special  train  from  New 
Orleans  after  his  spfjech  on  Saturday  night,  0(;tober 
20,  to  meet  engagements  for  Monday  in  Mr.  Wilson's 


"^  'Wir^ 
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district.  Mr.  Wilson  is  an  eloquent  and  indefati- 
gable campaigner,  and  is  addressing  his  constituents 
by  day  and  by  night  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  exceedingly  large  and  sparsely  settled 
mountain  district.  He  refreshed  himself  for  the 
campaign  by  a  brief  trip  to  England,  where  he  was 
entertained  by  the  London  Board  of  Trade  and  made 
a  tariff  speech  which  has  been  criticised  at  home  on 
rather  superfluous  grounds.  Nobody  really  believes 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee seeks  to  make  laws  that  will  build  up  British 
trade  at  the  expense  of  American. 

T,    .,     „    ,     The  citizens  of  New  York,  that  is  to 

The  New  Yorb  ' 

Rapid  Transit  Say  of  the  municipal  corporation,  have 
Scheme.  ^^^,^  very  interesting  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  them  at  this  election.  One  of  these  pro- 
l)osals  is  the  direct  municipal  construction  and  owner- 
shij)  of  a  great  rapid  transit  system,  chiefly  under- 
ground, which  will  probably  cost  from  $25,000,000  to 
$50,000,000.  The  problem  of  transit  up  and  down 
Manhattan  Island,  and  to  the  annexed  parts  of  New 
York  lying  above  the  Harlem  river,  has  seemingly 
(jutgrown  the  i)ossi1)ility  of  successful  treatment  by 
ordinary  methods.  Public  opinion  is  opposed  to  the 
use  of  additional  avenues  for  elevated  railways,  and 
the  present  stru(;tures  an;  wholly  inadecjuate  to  ine(!t 
the  demands  of  a  vast  and  constantly  growing  popu- 
lation. If  New  Yoi-k  wer(^  a  well-governed  European 
city,  there  could  be  little  doubt  about  the  successful 
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outcome  of  an  attempt  at  the  municipalization  of 
transit  facilities.  But  the  question  is  a  different  one 
in  New  York,  because  there  exists  no  competent  and 
trustworthy  rei^resentative  local  authoritj\  The  act 
of  the  legislature  which  suGniits  the  question  of  a 
municipal  transit  system  to  the  voters  of  New  York 
City  provides  for  a  permanent  commission  of  several 
gentlemen  whom  it  desigates,  with  the  mayor  and 
one  or  two  other  municipal  incumbents  as  members 
e.v-offich.  Thus  the  control  of  the  enterprise  is  re- 
moved from  the  municipal  authorities  and  made  over 
in  trust  to  a  board  of  private  citizens.  This  plan, 
under  existing  circumstances,  appears  to  be  the  better 
one  ;  but  all  students  of  municipal  government  and 
public  affairs  must  admit  that  it  is  a  choice  of  evils. 

Giasaoiv's  "^^^^  enterprising  city  of  Glasgow,  which 
Municipal  with  Its  Immediate  suburbs  will  soon 
Street  Cars  contain  a  million  people,  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  operate  its  street  railways  as  well  as  to  own 
them.  It  constructs  its  own  cars,  which  are  admir- 
ably built  and  arranged,  and  it  is  managing  the  whole 
service  as  a  productive  municipal  enterprise  with  as 
much  success  as  the  best  of  our  American  cities  at- 
tain in  the  management  of  their  fire  departments. 
This  new  policy  began  on  the  first  day  of  last  July. 
We  have  taken  pains  to  obtain  frequent  advices  from 
Glasgow  since  that  date,  and  can  assure  our  readers 
that  the  scheme  has  been  successful  thus  far  and  has 
a  most  auspicious  outlook.  But  Glasgow  had  tested 
its  municipal  government  with  many  large  enter- 
prises ;  and  it  has  only  reached  this  climax  after  ex- 
periments which  prove  that  the  municipal  government 
can  control  and  can  directly  operate  services  of 
local  supply  even  more  efficiently  than  any  private 
company,  while  at  the  same  time  the  municipal 
treasury  gets  the  profits.  These  profits  on  the  one 
hand  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation  which  would 
otherwise  fall  on  the  wealthier  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, while  on  the  other  hand  they  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  municipal  government  a  larger  fund  with 
which  to  provide  excellent  schools,  public  baths,  and 
various  services  and  attractions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorer  masses  of  the  people. 

Policy  of       London  has  heretofore  been  without  a 
London  and     central  municipal  government  to  assume 

English  Cities.     .  -i-i-i.-  ii  i.i. 

large  responsibilities,  and  has  not  at- 
tempted therefore  the  governmental  (X)ntrol  of  local 
transit.  But,  now  that  the  County  Council  has  been 
eHta])liHh€id  witli  many  of  the  functions  of  a  central 
municipal  authority,  the  dettnitt^  i>olicy  has  been 
adopted  of  a  X)urchase,  one  by  one,  of  all  the  street 
railway  lines  that  exist  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
nietroi)olis.  ThiH])olicy  will  not  be  carried  int(>  ext»- 
cution  for  Heveral  years,  but  it  will  not  be  abandoned. 
MHHch<iHteT,  Tjiverpool  and  Birmingham,  as  well  as 
many  (»th«ir  larg"  lOtiglish  towns,  own  th«ur  stieet 
niilwuy  lines,  but  buiMo  tlu^n  to  opnating  <<>njpani«'M 
on  tnrniH  whicli  bHti^  very  resptK^tabln  rovrntifs  into 
Ww  iMunicipul  tn'MnnrioH. 


No  Jobbery  While  the  present  organization  of  mu- 
in  the  iiicipal  government  in  New  York  is  such 
New  Yorii  Plan.  ^^  ^^  j^^^j^^  difficult  the  business-like  de- 
velopment of  municipal  services,  it  can  at  least  be 
said  that  public  opinion  has  now  had  so  great  an 
awakening  that  jobbery  henceforth  will  be  far  more 
infrequent  than  in  the  past.  It  may  be  expected  with 
some  confidence  that  if  the  present  proposal  of  a 
municipal  transit  system  should  be  adopted,  the 
eminent  citizens  under  whose  auspices  the  work 
would  be  carried  out  will  protect  the  people  against 
extravagance,  or  misuse  of  the  public  credit.  The 
New- York  scheme  is  not  to  be  that  of  a  road  owned 
and  operated  by  the  authorities,  but  rather  that  of  an 
enterprise  which  will  be  constructed  as  if  it  were  a 
private  business  undertaking  with  money  raised  upon 
the  public  credit  and  operated  by  the  constructing 
company  as  lessees  of  a  public  property.  The  prop- 
osition has  been  worked  out  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  and 
need  not  be  distrusted. 


Voting  on  a  '^^®  other  interesting  proposition  which 
"Greater  is  Submitted  to  the  local  New-\ork 
New  Yorii."  y^^^y.^  jg  also  laid  before  those  of  Brook- 
lyn, Staten  Island,  certain  towns  and  townships  on 
Long  Island  adjacent  to  Brooklyn,  and  limited  areas 
in  Westchester  county  adjacent  to  New  York  City  on 
the  uprth.  The  electors  of  these  parts  of  the  general 
metropolitan  district  are  to  vote  '*  For  Consolida- 
tion" or  ''Against  Consolidation."  The  "Greater 
New  York"  idea  appeals  strongly  to  our  imagina- 
tions, and  there  are  many  solid  considerations,  as 
well  as  superficial  and  sentimental  ones,  which  can 
be  urged  in  its  favor.  It  would  be  difficult,  no 
doubt,  to  adjust  a  central  municipal  organization  to 
the  varying  needs  and  conditions  of  the  whole  region 
immediately  tributary  to  New  York  and  constituting 
in  some  real  sense  the  great  metropolis.  But  the  tiisk 
is  by  no  means  an  impossible  one,  and  if  wisely  per- 
formed the  results  would  be  valuable  in  a  high 
degree. 

Latest  Plans  for  ^*^^  *^^^^^^  ^'^^^^  *"*^  interested  in  the 
the  Unification  Greater  New  \  ork  project  which  now 
of  London.  becomes  a  practical  issue  at  the  polls, 
some  pertinent  suggestions  can  be  deriveil  from  the 
remarkable  report  upon  tlie  unihcatit)n  of  Loiulun 
which  has  just  been  maile  by  a  royal  i-onimission. 
Our  readt>rs  will  remember  tliat  some  two  and  a  halt" 
years  ago  the  Kkview  of  Kkvikvvs  gave  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  municipal  orgHiiixation  and  pri>ble!ns  of 
London  as  compared  with  tliose  of  Nt»w  Yi>rk.  and  ex- 
])lained  thecin-umstances  mider  which  tlieaihninislra- 
tive  county  of  London  had  come  into  existenct*  in  18SU. 
But  the  ancifiit  inn»>r  **  City  "  of  Lonih>n.  iH'cupyini; 
less  than  sevtMi  hnndrt^l  acres  and  constitutin>j  l»'^ii 
than  a  hniiilnMlth  part  of  tlie  area  of  tht«  iuetr\»iH»H*, 
has  up  to  the  prt'stMit  time  inaintuintHl  itj*  exchnivrt 
privilrges  and  pn'rogativrs,  itn  ilistijict  ^tvoniniont, 
and  its   great    vested   projn^rty  interty<tj*.     It  U  uoW 
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proposed  to  merge  the  inner  City  with  the  metropolis, 
and  to  make  the  Lord  Mayor's  jurisdiction  extend 
over  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  while  the  County 
Council  shall  be  the  great  central  governing  authority, 
with  increased  powers.  Subject  to  the  County  Coun- 
cil it  is  proposed  to  create  a  series  of  perhaps  twenty 
districts,  each  of  which  shall  be  a  kind  of  subordi- 
nate municipality,  with  a  district  council  of  its 
own,  whose  presiding  officer  shall  be  called  a 
mayor.  This  does  not  signify  disintegration  by  any 
means,  but  only  the  devolution  of  details  ;  for  the 
central  council  will  maintain  its  control  over  matters 
of  large  and  general  moment.  Thus  the  central 
council  would  assert  direct  jurisdiction  over  water 
supply,  chief  thoroughfares,  main  drainage,  the  river 
Thames,  the  docks  and  wharves,  technical  education, 
and  various  other  important  interests,  while  to  the 
district  councils  Avould  be  entrusted  the  care  of  the 
local  streets  and  the  paving  of  their  respective  areas, 
the  ordinary  sewerage  of  their  districts  ( this  however 
not  including  the  system  of  trunk  sewers,  wliich  of 
necessity  pertains  to  the  whole  metropolis),  and  many 
other  concerns  which  can  best  be  administered  in 
smaller  neighborhoods.  The  metropolis  contains 
about  five  million  people,  and  the  district  councils 
would  have  jurisdiction  over  great  neighborhoods 
containing  from  a  quarter-million  to  a  half-million 
souls.  The  Royal  Commission  on  London  Unification 
was  made  up  of  five  men,  the  cliairman  being  Mr. 
Leonard  Courtney,  who  is  an  eminent  parliamenta- 
rian, noted  for  practical  sagacity  and  for  impartial 
views.  The  other  four  members  included  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  city  of  London,  one  represent- 
ative of  the  London  County  Council,  the  mayor  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  town  clerk  ( the  jjermanent  legal 
officer  )  of  Manchester.  It  was  an  ideal  commission, 
and  its  report  is  a  document  T7ot  only  of  convincing 
importance  as  bearing  upon  the  government  of  the 
greatest  of  modem  cities,  but  also  of  interest  as  throw- 
ing considerable  sidelight  upon  the  intricate  problems 
of  municipal  organization  that  belong  to  all  metro- 
politan centres,  especially  if  they  include  a  large  area 
made  ux>  of  diverse  sections.  The  science  of  city  gov- 
ernment is  making  rapid  jjrogress  everywhere. 


Federal  Principle 


The  Greater  New  York,  like  the 
in  Metropolitan  Greater  London,  needs  above  all  things 
Qouernment  ^  centralization  of  municipal  interests 
and  concerns  ;  but  along  with  centralization  there  will 
have  to  be  adopted  the  i)rincii)le  of  devolution  or  de- 
centralization. Uader  the  London  jjlan  the  members 
of  the  central  council  will  also,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  sit  as  ex-ojJlcAo  members  of  the  district  councils 
for  thf;  localities  that  they  represent.  Chicago  has  a 
higher  degree  of  natural  unity,  aiul  its  expansion  has 
been  simply  that  of  gi-(>wth  aionnd  a  single  centre. 
But  the  day  would  seem  to  be  n(jt  far  distant  when  even 
Chicago  iriight  be  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem of  subordinate  municipalities  dealing  with  the 
more  intimate  and  strictly  l(;cal  concerns  of  the  sev- 
eral "  sides"  or  neiglil^orlioods. 


Shall  New  York  "^^^  development  of  the  vast  popula- 
City  Govern  tion  in  and  about  New  York  City  led 
New  York  State  ?  ^^  ^^^  adoption  by  the  recent  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  an  apportionment  limitation 
which  has  subjected  the  constitution-makers  to  severe 
criticism.  It  has  been  the  general  American  rule  to 
accord  legislative  representation  upon  the  one  prin- 
ciple of  ijopulation,  and,  therefore,  to  make  rejjre- 
sentative  districts  as  near  alike  in  numbers  as  possible. 
But  the  apportionment  article  now  submitted  as  a 
separate  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  New  York  contains  a  provision  which  would  make 
it  impossible  for  the  adjacent  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  or  for  any  municipal  consolidation  about 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  ever  to  obtain  a  preponder- 
ance in  the  State  Senate.  The  article  provides  for 
representation  in  the  lower  House  according  to  popu- 
lation in  the  usual  manner  ;  but  as  regards  the  Senate 
districts  it  inserts  the  proviso  that  not  more  than 
half  the  senators  shall  ever  come  from  any  two  ad- 
jacent counties.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
within  a  very  few  years  the  people  who  dwell  within 
an  hour's  ride  of  New  York  City  Hall  will  be  more 
numerous  than  all  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  the 
great  State  of  New  York.  Under  the  ordinary  rules 
of  apportionment,  therefore,  the  people  of  the  metrop- 
olis would  control  both  houses  of  the  legislature  ;  and 
as  some  one  has  inelegantly  but  very  forcibly  ex- 
pressed it,  the  Empire  State  might  then  be  reduced 
to  the  position  of  a  "  back-yard"  for  the  metropolis 
which  lies  at  its. remote  eastern  tip.  Whether  or  not 
the  sixty  great  counties,  the  thousand  communities, 
and  the  diverse  territorial  considerations  of  a  State 
that  comprises  49,170  square  miles  should  have  aggre- 
gate representation  in  the  Senate  to  counterbalance 
the  dominating  numbers  of  one  populous  community 
is  a  question  which  certainly  admits  honest  difference 
of  opinion. 

A  Question  '^^®  principles  involved  are  by  no 
That  Concerns  means  confined  to  one  State  in  their 
other  states,  application.  Several  other  State  con- 
stitutions have  erected  barriers  to  protect  the  rural 
or  "  provincial !'  communities  against  the  complete 
dominance  of  the  metropolis.  If  we  mistake  not, 
Massachusetts  thus  places  some  restrictions  upon 
Boston's  rei)resentation,  and  Maryland  in  like  man- 
ner that  of  Baltimore,  while  Pennsylvania  fixes  a 
maximum  i)roportion  of  representation  for  Phila- 
delphia, and  Rhode  Island  claims  some  dispropor- 
tionate privileges  for  the  people  who  do  not  live  in 
Providence.  California  limits  the  possible  future  in- 
fluence of  San  Francisco  by  some  such  restrictive 
rule,  and  perhaps  another  instance  or  two  might  be 
mentioned.  The  rapid  growth  of  our  cities  makeir 
(iucstions  of  this  kind  very  practi(;al.  It  is  evident 
that  the  whole  subject  of  apportionment  and  of  rep- 
resentation is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  seemed  tc 
us  tol)e  a  generation  or  two  ago.  Some  system  more 
scientific  than  district  n^presentation  based  eithei 
upon  population  or  upon  territory  will  perhaps  8Ui)er- 
sede  all  existing  arrangements. 
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Ptoportionai  ^^^^  New  York  Constitutional  Conven- 
Re presentation  tion  rejt'cted  every  suggestion  of  pro- 
ejected.  portional  representation,  and  althongh 
President  Choate  himself  madeli  noble  plea  for  the 
adoption  of  such  a  sj'steni  for  the  government  of  our 
large  cities,  with  the  able  support  of  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Holls  and  other  thoughtful  and  able  members, 
there  was  an  unconquerable  prejudice  in  the  conven- 
tion against  what  seemed  to  many  of  the  delegates  to 
be  something  new-fangled  and  doctrinaire.  Curi- 
ouslj"  enough,  the  mind  of  the  average  American 
seems  to  be  closed  to  a  perception  of  the  simple  fact 
tliat  the  actual  conditions  that  surround  us  are  be- 
coming new.  They  are  changing  with  a  rapidity 
that  makes  such  novelties  as  proportional  representa- 
tion seem  conservative  and  venerable  in  comparison. 
As  a  practical  fact,  in  the  United  States  to-day  there 
is  more  danger  from  the  fossilizing  of  our  institutions 
than  from  any  too  rapid  introduction  of  changes.  If 
w^e  could  have  had  infused  into  the  recent  New  York 
State  Constitutional  Convention  a  considerable  ele- 
ment of  the  men  who  framed  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  created  the  early  constitutions  of  the  States, 
we  should  have  reaped  altogether  different  results  in 
this  year  of  grace,  1894.  Those  men  were  fettered  by 
few  traditions,  and  they  had  few  fetiches  to  worship. 
They  were  not  much  afraid  of  new  ideas,  and  they 
were  simply  endeavoring  to  make  the  governmental 
system  fit  the  conditions  that  then  prevailed.  If  these 
men,  therefore,  had  been  called  upon  to  make  a  con- 
stitution in  1894  for  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  they  would  have  shown  their  respect  for  the 
past  by  remembering  that  practical  men  adjusted  po- 
litical and  institutional  mechanisms  in  those  days  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  own  time.  They  would 
have  looked  squarely  at  the  conditions  which  exist  to- 
day, and  would  not  have  been  afraid  to  consider  a 
few  new  propositions  upon  their  actual  merits,  and 
w^ith  reference  to  their  adaptability  to  the  needs  and 
demands  of  our  present  social  and  political  organisms. 

Work  of  the     But  the  New  York  Constitutional  Con- 
Constitutionai   veutiou  was  by  no  n:eans  a  failure.     It 

Convention.      ,  ,  , 

has  done  what  was  expected — namely, 
improve  the  judicial  system  of  the  State  so  that  jus- 
tic  may  be  meted  out  more  promptly  and  certainly, 
and  has  dealt  with  questions  of  public  education. 
State  forestry,  certain  public  works,  and  so  on.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  series  of  amendments  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  of  tlie  State  of  New  York  on  the 
sixtli  of  N()V(!mb<'r  represent  in  the  main  very  con- 
siderabhj  improvements  in  the  organic  hiw  of  the 
State,  and  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  by  the  voters 
as  tlie  r«*HnltH  of  conscicntions  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
convention.  They  abolish  ])o()l  si^Uing  an<l  other  gani- 
})ling,  Heparat(i  municipal  from  general  ehictions.  and 
do  otlicr  good  tilings.  Tlie  ap])ortionnM'iit  arti<'hs 
which  Im  to  be  Hubn»itt(5d  separatrly,  (tan  rasily  1m  a 
Hubject  of  honent  (^ontrovj^rsy.  It  u  drnouncrd  by 
many  l)(<nio('nitH  um  groHHJy  ])MriiH)in  in  its  im«'nlioiiM. 
It,  M«!einH  to  iiM  Mint  tliis  dtmunciation  in  itn  H«'V«M««Mt 
form    1m   hardly  juMliflcd    by  the  fM<'tH.     It  in    hiii', 


however,  that  if  existing  party  affiliations  should 
never  change,  the  denial  to  the  metropolitan  district  of 
more  than  half  of  the  Senate  might  at  times  operate 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Democrats.  As  a  theoret- 
ical proposition  the  political  scientist  will  not  see  any 
party  discrimination  in  a  limit  placed  upon  the  com- 
plete dominance  by  one  city  of  the  affairs  of  a  great 
State.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  strange  that 
practical  politicians  should  ask  how  party  interests 
would  be  affected,  and  upon  immediate  and  practical 
grounds  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  New  York  Dem- 
ocrats should  oppose  all  such  limitations. 

Women  in  the       ^^  *^^^  Stirring  campaign  for  the 
New  Yotii  regeneration  of  New  York  Citv,  no 

Municipal  Campaign,  insig^ifieant  part  of  the  good  work 
has  been  performed  by  the  Woman's  Municipal 
League.  This  organization  was  first  suggested  and 
encouraged  by  Dr.  Parkhurst.  It  is  worth  while  to 
observe  that  the  women  who  are  leading  it,  and 
working  side  by  side  with  equal  efficiency,  include 
those  who  were  prominent  in  last  summer's  suffrage 
agitation,  and  those  w^ho  were  in  like  manner  prom- 
inent in  the  counter-movement  against  woman  suf- 
frage. Surely  the  women  of  New  York  should  be  as 
deeply  concerned  as  the  men  for  the  purity  of  mu- 
nicipal life,  and  for  the  honor,  dignity  and  efficiency 
of  every  branch  of  the  local  administration.  It  is 
possible  that  they  may  find  by  exx)erience  that  they 
can  do  more  to  influence  elections  and  promote  good 
government  without  the  assumption  of  the  franchise 
or  of  office-holding  burdens  than  by  gaining  the 
ballot  and  the  sceptre  of  office.  At  least  the  ballot  is 
not  at  present  within  their  reach.  But  it  will  always 
be  a  higher  exercise  of  power  to  influence  and  con- 
trol the  votes  of  others  than  to  cast  a  vote  on  one's 
own  account.  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  eminent 
both  for  practical  deeds  of  charity  and  also  for  her 
authoritative  knowledge  in  several  departments  of 
practical  sociology,  is  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Woman's  Municipal  League  ;  and  many  other  women 
of  influence,  ability,  and  universally  esteemed  char- 
acter are  her  co  workers. 

The  Turnin  ^^^  ^^^'^^  recess  of  Congress,  administra- 
Tide  in  Pen-  tive  aff'airs  at  Washington  go  on  with 
sion  Payments,  j-^^j^    ^j^^^^    ^.^^jj^    f^^    comment.     The 

annual  rejvjrt  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  luis 
lately  been  made  publii',  with  one  exceedingly  note- 
worthy piece  of  information.  It  would  api^^ar  fn^iu 
Commissioner  liOchren's  figures  that  the  iH»nsion  roll 
has  reached  its  maximum  anil  U^gun  to  decline.  It 
was  believed  a  year  or  two  ago  that  the  roll  wouUl 
include  a  million  names  of  persons  ai-tually  drawing 
regular  pensions  before  the  tiile  iK'gan  to  turn,  ami 
that  the  annual  appropriation  fi>r  iH^usiou!*  would 
reach  the  almost  inconceivablt^  maxinuim  ot  $".HHVlHH>,- 
000  before  a  shrinkage  shinild  si  t  in.  Hut  unUvs^s  c'ou- 
greHH  Nh«»uld  pasH  a  law  grnntiiig  iH^nMions  to  evt^ry 
Hurviving  Union  soldier,  regardless  of  disabil it ie»t.  ur 
Mhoidd  otherwise  niat««rially  change  the  pn'smt  nyii- 
teni.  it  is  probablo  that  from  thin  time  forth  th««  nuiii* 
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ber  of  pensioners  will  decrease 
from  year  to  year  and  the  ag- 
gregate annual  payment  to  them 
grow  smaller  in  like  ratio. 
Commissioner  Lochren  reports 
a  diminution  of  pensioners  just 
before  the  million  had  been 
reached,  and  a  considerable  re- 
duction over  last  year  in  the  re- 
quired appropriation. 


/s  the 
Long  European 
Peace  to  End  ? 


It  is  a  dismal  pros- 
pect that  opens 
before  Europe 
this  season.  There  is  an  evi- 
dent foreboding  that  the  war 
which  is  raging  between  Japan 
and  China  may  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  the  long-dreaded  Eu- 
ropean war  that  has  been  staved 
off  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
In  olden  times  Japan  and  China 
might  have  worried  each  other 
in  Corea  for  a  generation  with- 
out even  a  rumor  of  their  mut- 
ual butcheries  reaching  Euro- 
pean ears.  To-day  all  that  has 
been  altered.  Commerce  has 
linked  nation  with  nation  so 
closely  that  every  move  in  the 
Orient  reacts  upon  the  Stock 
Exchange  of  London  and  the 
markets  of  America ;  and  no 
one  can  say  how  soon  the  con- 
flagration in  the  farthest  East 
may  fire  the  powder  magazines 
of  the  West.  England,  Russia, 
and  France  are  all  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, and  it  will  take  wary 
walking  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers  of  the  world  if  they  are 
the  yawning  gulf  of  war.     The 
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not  to  stumble  into 
danger  is  serious. 


The  Mortal 

Illness  of  the 

Czar. 


But  gravest  of  all  at  this  time  when  war 
has  broken  out  in  the  East  have  been 
the  reports— day  by  day  more  alarming 
— cjoncerning  the  health  of  th(i  Czar,  the  Peace  Keeper 
of  Euroi>e.  It  is  true  that  the  reports  at  first  were 
so  contradictory  and  so  confused  that  no  credence 
could  be  attached  to  any  single  statement.  Dia- 
betes, apoi>lexy,  Bright's  dis(!ase,  cancer,  and  any 
number  of  other  deadly  maladies,  all  of  which 
he  could  not  have  had  simultaneouHly  jind  lived 
a  day,  were  attributed  to  hirii.  But  the  fact  that 
the  Czar  was  ill  and  seriously  ill,  was  fully  ad- 
niitt*;d,  for  thf;  Russian  Ojncial  Gazette  annouric(?d 
tFiat  the  Emperor  had  nfjvfr  thoroughly  recovered 
from  his  serious  attack  of  influenza,  and  that  nei)hri- 
tis  (diseawj  of  the  kidneys) had  shown  its<;lf,  necessi- 
tating his  Majesty's  sojourn  in  the  wanner  climate  of 
the  Crimea,  by  the  adviccj  of  Professor  Zakharin  and 


Professor  Leyden.  Thither  the  Czar  went,  and  there 
all  Europe  hoped  he  might  recover  health  and 
strength  to  fulfill  for  years  to  come  his  beneficent  role 
of  the  Peace  Keeper  of  the  Continent.  It  was  terri- 
ble to  think  what  might  happen  if  he  were  to  disap- 
I)ear.  Europe  was  just  beginning  to  appreciate,  as 
111",  case  grew  dangerous,  what  it  owed  to  that  strong 
silent  man,  whose  one  idea  was  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  His  indisposition,  even  as  first  announced, 
j)ercepti})ly  increased  the  dangers  of  impending  war. 
The  X)hysicians  advised  liis  removal  from  his  place  of 
retirement  in  the  Crimea  to  the  Greek  island  of 
Corfu.  There  is  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  the 
family  of  the  Czar  and  that  of  the  reigning  house  of 
Greece,  and  (ivei'y  possi})le  preparation  was  made  by 
the  little  kingdom  of  the  Hellenes  to  insure  the  com- 
fort of  the  Russian  Autoc;rat  in  an  island  whose 
beaTity  is  unsurpassed  and  whose  climate  is  regarded 
as  the  most  favorable  jKjrhaps  in  the  world  for  su('h 
compli(;ati()ns  of  disease  as  the  ('zar's.  lint  when  all 
was  in  rf^adinciss  for  the  journey  the  sufferer  was  too 
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ill  to  give  his  consent  to  be  removed.  As  this  num- 
ber of  the  Review  goes  to  press  his  case  is  deemed 
hopeless  and  his  demise  regarded  as  only  a  question 
of  hours,  days  or  weeks.  The"^  talk  is  of  regencies, 
of  governing  commissions,  of  the  character  of  the 
Czarevitch  and  of  the  marriage  of  tliat  Prince  with 
the  German  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse,  which  occurred 
on  October  24. 

The  peril  which  threatens  the  world  is  not 
Danger'  ^^'^  ^^  uiucli  to  t)\e  risk  of  local  complica- 
tions or  diplomatic  interventions  in  the 
East  as  to  the  contagious  influence  of  war.  Ridicule 
it  as  we  please,  the  war  fever  is  latent  in  the  blood  of 
nations.  The  lust  for  slaying,  like  the  passion  for 
gaming,  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  rooted  of  all  our 
ancestral  vices.  A  brilliantly  successful  campaign  on 
land  or  sea  has  the  same  subtle  intoxication  for  na- 
tions that  a  brilliantly  successful  coup  on  the  gaming- 
table has  on  the  spectators.  When  any  one  breaks 
the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo,  M.  Blanc  rejoices,  knowing 
well  that  the  spectacle  of  great  winnings  w^ll  far  more 
than  compensate  him  for  his  losses,  by  the  fascination 
which  it  will  exercise  over  those  who  usually  refuse 
to  stake  a  coin.  The  sensational  victories  achieved  by 
the  Japanese  by  land  and  sea, — the  spectacle  which 
they  afford  the  world  of  the  immense  results  that  can 
be  achieved,  as  it  were,  by  a  single  throw  of  the  dice 
upon  the  gaming-table  of  Mars, — have  enormously 
increased  the  explosiveness  of  the  political  atmos- 
phere. The  military  class  everywhere  in  Europe 
feels  elated;  the  air  is  full  of  talk  of  belligerent 
*'  shop,"  the  public  mind  is  fascinated  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  sudden  decisiveness  of  the  Japanese  victories. 
There  is  probably  not  an  officer  in  the  armies  and 
navies  of  Europe  who  does  not  feel  his  fingers  itch  to 
take  a  share  in  the  great  game  of  war,  and  there  must 
be  schemers  and  adventurers  not  a  few  who  feel  their 
pulse  beat  quick  at  the  object  lesson  which  the  war 
affords  of  the  splendid  stakes  that  can  be  won  at  a 
stroke  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  Since  the  German 
victories  of  1870  there  has  been  nothing  quite  so  dra- 
matic as  the  Japanese  victories  l^y  land  and  sea.  The 
^uman  tiger  has  tasted  blood  once  more,  and  the  ap- 
petite grows  with  eating. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  brutal  truth 

"/°''fif  ^"Jf.^    without  blinking  its  significance.    Ja])an 
the  World.  n       i       i     .n         i  • 

by   two  bloody    battles    has   won    ni   a 

month  what  would  not  have  been  accorded  lier  by 
decadew  of  p(5ucefnl  i)rogress.  Till  yesterday  slie  was 
merely  an  Asiatic  State  with  whom,  if  the  liiitish 
Government  did  conclude  a  new  treaty,  it  was  done 
more  from  a  n^adiness  to  humor  the  vanity  of  her 
rulers  than  as  a  formal  recognition  of  hfr  rank.  To- 
day Hhe  iH  everywhere  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
PowerH — ])OHMibly  in  the  I'iastern  seas  the  gn^atest 
Power.  'I'lie  Japantwe  an^  no  longer  liumor««(l  «)r 
bullied,  ridicule<l  or  ])etted.  They  connnand  the 
liomageof  respectt,  the  nM-ognlllon  of  awe,  Poi.Iapan 
liaH  Hliown  that  nhe  can  (iglit  and  win.  Sin*  has 
proved  her  (^upucity  to  wield  the  thnnder-hannner  t>f 
the  modern  Tlior,  her  generulM  can  nianceuvre  many 


legions,  her  admirals  can  win  naval  battles  ;  alike  on 
land  and  sea  she  has  smitten  down  with  leaden  hail 
and  iron  sliell  the  hosts  of  her  enemies.  And  at  once 
all  nations  bow  down  before  the  apparition  of  Japan 
militant,  and  admit  with  some  dismay  that  a  new 
and  incalculable  displacement  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
has  taken  place,  and  that  all  political  calculations  will 
have  to  be  reconsidered  in  the  presence  of  this  new 
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factor  in  the  politics  of  the  world.  Was  King  Olaf 
then  so  far  wrong  when  he  chanted  : 

Force  rules  the  world.     Has  ruled  it,  will  rule  it. 
Meekness  is  weakness.     Force  is  triuniphaut  ! 

It  may  not  be  so  in  the  long  run,  but  within  the 
limited  horizon  visible  to  the  conductor  of  Euroi)ean 
news])a])ers  it  seems  only  too  manifestly  true,  and 
that  imi)res.sion  reinforces  most  ini>pportunely  all  the 
forces  which  make  tor  war  in  the  world. 

That,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  the 

^of  Chhrn^  **"^>'  «l""^'*'i"-  It  i^  t^»*^  >"^^»*t  iinnuH.liate. 
The  bold  and  brilliant  aggitvssion  of  the 
Ja])anese  is  acting  t>n  Kuropean  militarism  a.s  brandy 
acts  on  a  dipsomaniac  ;  but  even  if  this  danger  l>t» 
overcome  by  a  special  dispt»nsation  of  saving  K**actv 
there  is  another  and  \  aster  prril  hehind.  The  .la|uin«««*t« 
victt>rieH,  especially  if  tht\v  Hlaudtl  b«*  followed  up  by 
an  ♦»nerK'«*tie  atta«'k  upon  the  vitals  of  fhe  Chu»»»««» 
Empire,  nuiy  haveeonsi^mi-neeN  which  will  uive  tidi<t*i- 
sive  cuMt  to  the  hiHttiry  t>f  the  twt^ntteth  vvntury.  Th«» 
ChinoHt^  Kmpir«<  holds  within  ItM  conMiu«  itt^rlv  ix||#* 
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third  of  the  human  race.  Its  frontiers  march  with 
those  of  Russia,  Britain  and  France.  Its  coast  is 
fringed  with  European  settlements.  European  mis- 
sionaries and  Eu7opean  traders  are  to  be  found  in 
every  province.  The  consequences  of  a  sudden  tem- 
porary weakening  of  the  authority  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment over  this  enormous  mass  of  iuimobile  human- 
ity are  as  difficult  to  estimate  as  the  consequences  of 
the  more  probable  result — the  rebirth  of  the  Chinese 
Empire.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  China  will  go 
to  pieces.  Empires  that  have  lasted  a  thousand  years 
do  not  break  up  so  easily.  A  State  that  survived  the 
Taiping  Rebellion  and  the  occupation  of  Pekin  is  not 
likely  to  go  down  under  the  Japanese  invasion.  But 
for  good  or  for  ill  this  war  is  certain  to  produce  seri- 
ous changes  in  the  attitude  of  China  to  her  neighbors', 
and  a  very  small  change  on  the  part  of  so  very  huge 
a  mass  may  produce  all  the  results  of  an  international 
earthquake. 

j.^^  Sunday,  September  16,  will  henceforth 

Japanese  be  a  Red  Letter  Day  in  the  calendar  of 
Victories.  Japan.  For  on  that  daj^  she  succeeded 
in  inflicting  a  double  defeat  upon  her  hereditary 
€nemy,  which  has  at  least  for  the  moment  settled  the 
fate  of  Corea.  The  Chinese  General  Tso,  with  40,000 
men,  intrenched  himself  in  a  strong  position  at  Piiig- 
Ying,  much  as  Arabi  established  himself  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir.  Against  him  the  Japanese  Lord  Wolselej^ 
Field-Marshal  Yamagata,  launched  an  army  in  three 
divisions,  40,000  strong.  As  long  as  the  Chinese  had 
only  to  face  a  front  attack  they  stood  to  their  guns, 
but  when  the  third  division,  making  an  arduous 
march  across  the  hills,  fell  upon  them  in  the  rear, 
they  broke  and  fled,  2,000  being  killed,  14.000  captured, 
and  the  rest  dispersed.  General  Tso's  force,  in  fact, 
was  wiped  out  just  like  Arabics,  and  the  Japanese 
General  was  left  free  to  pacify  Corea.  On  the  same 
day  the  Chinese  were  landing  7,000  men  as  reinforce- 
ments at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu,  when  the  fleet  that 
escorted  the  transports  was  attacked  by  the  Japanese 
and  practically  destroyed  as  a  fighting  force.  The 
papers  have  been  full  of  the  details  of  the  greatest 
naval  battle  of  the  new  era.  The  Chinese,  under 
Admiral  Ting,  who  had  Captain  Ilanneken  as  foreign 
adviser,  had  several  iroru^lads  and  cruisers  inshore. 
They  had  their  transports  to  protect,  and  they  stood 
on  the  djefensive,  against  a  Japanese  fleet  of  armored 
cruisers  and  torpedo  boats.  The  Japanese,  w^ho  had 
sea  room  and  no  impedimenta,  took  the  offensive,  and 
after  a  long  day's  fight  smashed  up  the  Chinese  fleet. 
The  Japanese  had  the  advantage  all  around.  They 
chose  their  own  distance,  pounded  the  enemy  at  their 
discretion,  out-manoeuvred  him,  out-steamed  him, 
and  out-fought  him,  and  at  nightfall  had  sunk  two 
of  his  ironclads  and  burned  two  of  his  cruisers  with- 
out the  loHS  of  a  single  shijj.  The  ruck  of  the  Chinese 
fleet  scuttled  away  in  the  darkness,  leaving  the 
Japanesf;  jnastr-rs  of  the  sea. 

ThH  Lp.HHonH  of     ^*  ^^^^^  ^'^^  "^^"'^  ^^'"^^  before  the  full  sig- 
thc.  nificance  of  the  fight  at  Yalu  is  under- 

80a  Fight. 


perior  speed,  which  enables  you  to  clioose  your  own 
range  to  fight  or  refuse  to  fight  at  your  discretion,  is 
the  most  valuable  factor  in  naval  comljats.  Secondly, 
although  both  fleets  were  equipped  with  torpedoes, 
they  were  of  no  practical  use  in  the  action.  The 
Japanese,  when  the  fight  was  over,  blew  u\)  a 
stranded  ship  with  a  torpedo,  but  that  hardly  counts. 
Thirdly,  the  big  guns  seem  to  have  counted  for  com- 
paratively little  ;  the  battle  was  decided  by  shells  at 


clear. 


Ht/Ood.      Bu^  alr»;ady   some   things  are 
First  and  foremost  is  the  old  lesson  that  su 
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long  range  and  the  hail  of  the  quick-firing  guns. 
Fourthly,  the  ram  seems  to  have  counted  for  as  little 
as  the  torpedo.  Fifthly,  seamanship,  skill,  courage 
and  all  the  old  fighting  qualities  which  were  decisive 
when  the  Empire  of  the  Sea  was  won  by  Nelson's 
hearts  of  oak  are  as  Vciluable  as  ever.  Sixthly  and 
lastly,  success  in  naval  warfare  in  future  will  de- 
pend as  much  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  injured 
ships  can  be  refitted  as  upon  the  weight  of  their 
armament  or  the  horse-power  of  their  engines.  On 
the  whole,  this  tends  to  reassure  John  Bull.  If  men 
still  count  in  this  era  of  machines,  he  thinks  he  will 
have  the  best  of  it,  ami  when  it  cames  to  refitting  he 
has  got  three  docks  and  coaling-stations  for  the 
enemy's  one.  The  practical  moral  that  England  is 
taking  to  heart  is  that  the  Power  that  commands  the 
sea  commands  everything.  The  successes  of  the 
Japanese  afford  new  and  striking  illustrations  of 
what  Captain  Mahan  calls  the  decisive  influence  of 
sea  i)ower  in  history.  The  Power  that  rules  the  sea 
rules  the  world.  Hence,  most  Englishmen,  however 
much  they  may  have  groaned  under  the  increased  in- 
come tax,  must  feel  somewhat  more  comfortable  in 
reflecting  that  the  in(;reased  expenditure  means  in- 
creased security,  and  that  Lord  Rosebery's  naval  pro- 
gramme, though  costly,  will  nevertheless  insure  their 
country  that  coniuiand  of  tlie  seas  which  is  the 
fundamental  condition  of  its  Imperial  existence. 

It  is,  iKjwever,  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
England  will  have  no  occasion  to  put  these 
comphic(nit  rcficctionsof  hers  to  th(i  actual 
test  of  war.     At  prescut  tiujre  certainly  seems  no  i-ca- 


France 
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England. 
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son  to  expect  that  any  outstanding  dispute  with  any 
of  her  neighbors  will  lead  to  sueh  an  issue.  An 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  who  asks 
the  question,  *'  Is  a  great  war  in-^rospect?  "  says  that 
he  fears  it  is  owing  to  the  chance  that  France  will 
court  a  collision  with  England.  He  says,  "  No  war 
would  be  so  popular  in  France  as  one  with  England, 
especially  as  there  are  good  reasons  for  entertaining  a 
hope  of  victory. '  Now  while  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  French  are  aggressive  just  now,  being  apparently 
bent  upon  ' '  trying  it  on  "  all  'round  the  world  as  if  to 
see  how  much  England  can  stand,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  war  with  England  would  be  popular  in 
France.  Wars  which  have  to  be  made  by  the  whole 
armed  manhood  of  a  nation  are  never  popular,  and 
such  wars  are  not  made  on  a  mere  chance  of  victory. 
France  may  drift  into  v/^ar  from  giving  too  loose  a 
rein  to  her  adventurous  Chauvinists,  but  she  will 
never  deliberately  plunge  into  it  on  the  chance,  so 
long  as  Germany  is  on  her  left  flank,  and  when  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  would  depend  upon  the  result  of 
naval  war.  France  may  desire  to  be  revenged  for 
Waterloo,  but  she  never  forgets  Trafalgar. 

The  Journalist  The  publication  of  such  articles  as  this 
^.   ««    ,      in  the  Deutsche  Revue  can  hardly  be  too 

Firebrand.  ,  .,  ■,        t,     •  n      , 

severely  condemned.      It  is  unfortunate 

that  while  statesmen  and  sovereigns  have  tardily 
learned  the  urgent  necessity  of  refraining  from  hurl- 
ing live  coals  into  the  powder  magazine,  newspaper 
editors  have  so  little  sense  of  their  responsibility  for 
keeping  the  peace.  There  is  still  too  much  reason  in 
the  bitter  jest  of  General  von  Schweinitz  when  he 
replied  to  the  question  as  to  the  best  means  of  main- 
taining peace,  by  prescribing  the  immediate  gag- 
ging of  half  a  dozen  prominent  journalists.  M.  Kal- 
noky  last  month  spoke  seriously  in  the  same  sense. 
He  said  : 

There  is  not  a  single  government  in  Europe  which  does 
not  end  aver  to  dispose  of  disturbing  symptoms  as  soon  us 
they  make  their  appearance.  Notwithstanding  all  duo 
regard  for  the  press,  I  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
worst  of  these  symptoms  which  are  conjured  up  in  con- 
nection with  altogether  unimportant  incidents  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  sensationul  and  often  mischievous  man- 
ner in  which  the  nerves  of  the  newspaper-reading  public 
have  been  played  upon.  It  were  desirable  that  the  peace 
congresses  should  turn  their  attention  to  this  circum- 
stance. 

M.  Kalnoky's  suggestion  may  be  commended  to 
tlie  Peace  Society.  A  mission  for  the  conversion  of 
the  war  jf)urnalistH  of  Europ(*  might  not  be  success- 
ful, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  v(»ry  much 
needed. 

,,     ^  Contrast,  fen*  instance,  th«»  lauguag*^  of 

The   Con-  '  r>      r> 

quest  of  M.  Casimir  Perier,  whose  adinirabh^ 
MadayaMoar.  ^j,,,,,,.),  ^^^^  (Mwiteaudun  is  fill!  ..f  "c.n- 
HciouHiioHH  of  his  duti<w  ami  of  his  moiul  nvsponsi- 
])ility,"  with  tlio  ineHp(>!isil)l(»  and  intemperate  «lia- 
tribeM  even  of  ho  w<Hghty  and  UMualiy  seriouH  a  news- 
pap(5r  HM  the  VV'm/iM,  which,  by  way  of  c(Hitrii)ut iiig 
to  iiiterriatiotiHl  nriierilty  and  the  jmuico  of  the  world, 
huH  been  derioniicing  the  English  uh  wolven,  the  com- 


mon enemies  of  the  human  race.  This  outburst  was 
l)rompted  by  the  fear  that  England  might  embarrass 
them,  in  their  latest  campaign  of  conquest.  France 
has  just  dispatched  a  mission  to  the  capital  of  Mada- 
gascar, with  an  ultimatum  which  practically  de- 
mands the  conversion  of  the  island  into  a  French  de  • 
pendency.  The  Hovas,  although  wretchedly  poor, 
are  not  without  pride,  and  it  is  certain  the  French 
will  have  to  back  up  their  mission  by  a  military  ex- 
pedition. This  will  cost  money  and  the  lives  of 
many  men,  and  by  way  of  reconciling  the  French  to 
the  sacrifice  the  Temps  gets  up  steam  against  the 
English  wolves,  who  at  present  certainly  seem  to  be 
behaving  in  a  most  lamblike  fashion  toward  France, 
not  merely  in  Madagascar,  but  in  Siam,  in  China  and 
in  Africa. 


Armaments. 


The  Reduction    ^ord  Kimberley,  British  Foreign  Min- 
of  ister,  has  declined  to  receive  a  deputa- 

tion from  the  Arbitration  Alliance  in 
support  of  their  memorial  for  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments, the  moment  not  being  propitious.  But  the 
memorialists  may  console  themselves  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  de 
Witte,  who,  in  the  course  of  an  interview  at  Vienna, 
expressed  himself  strongly  in  favor  of  the  reduction 
of  armaments,  thereby  undoubtedly  giving  public 
utterance  to  the  well-known  desire  of  the  Czar.  M. 
de  Witte's  words,  which  Lord  Kimberley  might  have 
echoed  with  advantage,  were  thus  reported  : 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  increase  of  armaments  is 
still  going  on,  despite  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
three  most  powerful  sovereigns  to  maintain  peace.  Every 
new  effort  a  State  may  make  in  this  respect  compels  other 
States  to  go  and  do  likewise,  and  the  result  is  that  the  re- 
lations between  the  forces  of  the  respective  powers  re- 
main as  they  were,  while  the  general  strength  is  fruit- 
lessly exhausted.  The  impulse  to  the  increase  of  the 
armaments  did  not  emanate  from  Russia  •  but  she  cannot 
avoid  following  the  imperative  example  of  otlier  States. 
What  a  blessing  it  would  be  for  all  States  if  they  could 
save  ludf  that  expenditure  1 

One  half  I  Why,  to  save  ten  per  cent,  would  l>e  a 
boon  that  could  be  felt  in  every  cottage  in  Europe. 

c,  f  I  If  the  Czar's  illness  is  the  most  imix)rtaut 
Changes  in    consideration  in  the  field  of  practical  \mA\- 

Belgium.  ^-^.^^  -j.  ^^  ^j^^^  Belgian  election  that  deserves 
most  attention  in  the  department  of  theoretical  poli- 
tics or  ]>olitical  science.  The  Belgian  election  has 
been  hehl  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, which  vastly  expands  the  suffrage  while  em- 
]>loying  the  ])riiu'ii>h»  of  plural  voting  in  tht>  intenvst 
of  property  and  education,  and  also  making  the  tirst 
largt^  experiment  in  mi>dern  constitutional  histi>ry  of 
compulsory  voting.  The  Belgian  franchist>  has  until 
now  been  very  closely  restrictetl.  Tht*  combinatii>n 
of  tax-i)aying  and  liigh  (educational  (lualiticatioim 
kept  ilown  tiie  number  of  vott^rs  to  aUuit  i»nt»  iit  Xvw 
of  the  inaitM-itiztMis  of  mature  ug»».  From  Si>methmg 
like  i:U),(KM)  tlH»  »'h>ctorate  has  HUildt^nly  Uhmi  incr\*aHtHl 
to  I.MTO.OOO  V(»ters.  Marriinl  men  who  pay  a 
lin»ite«l  amount  of  taxes  huvt»  two  votes,  wli 
large  ta.x  payt^rn  an«l  the  prt>ft<HMionn)  and  lu>;hly  «hUi- 
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cated  men  have  three  votes.  These  provisions  for 
plural  voting  bring  the  total  number  of  votes  up  to  per- 
haps 2,100,000.  The  single  voters  are  850,000  men,  the 
double  voters  nearly  300,000  and  the  triple  voters 
more  than  200,000.  The  result  of  the  election  has 
caused  surprise  in  many  quarters,  but  has  not  been 
greatly  different  from  the  expectations  of  the  shrewder 
judges  of  the  political  situation.  We  remember  that 
the  late  Professor  Lavelaye  had  frequently  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  universal  suffrage  in  Belgium  would 
enormously  increase  the  Clerical  vote  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  the  Socialist  vote  in  the  large  towns.  This 
is  precisely  what  has  happened.  The  general  victory 
has  accrued  to  the  Catholic  or  Conservative  party, 
while  the  extreme  Radical  or  Socialistic  party  has 
made  great  gains  at  the  expense  of  the  old-time  Lib- 
erals who  have  heretofore  controlled  the  municipal 
Councils  of  the  large  towns  and  represented  urban 
constituencies  in  the  parliamentary  chamber. 

The  storm  centre  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
^"unre'st"    ^ope,  like  that  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  lies 

in  the  East.  There  are  signs  that  the  long- 
dead  calm  that  has  prevailed  in  Bulgaria  is  ending. 
The  Bulgarian  elections  have  resulted  in  the  election 
of  a  majority  of  advocates  of  the  so-called  Russian 
policy.  Prince  Ferdinand,  whose  ministers  are  prose- 
cuting M.  Stambouloff  for  speaking  disrespectfully 
of  his  sovereign,  is  anxious  for  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Czar.  His  position  is,  strictly  speaking,  illegal. 
He  was  not  elected  either  in  accordance  with  the 
Bulgarian  Constitution  or  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  To 
secure  Russia's  recognition  he  must  first  vacate  the 
throne,  and  then  be  elected  to  it  again  by  the  vote  of 
a  freely  elected  Bulgarian  Assembly.  As  Prince 
Ferdinand  is  not  prepared  to  play  double  or  quits,  the 
question  remains  where  it  was.  Russia's  policy,  as 
M.  de  Giers  defined  it  years  ago,  is  a  policy  of  peace 
and  patience.  "  How  long  will  your  patience  last?" 
was  asked.  "  It  will  last  longer  than  the  Coburger," 
was  M.  de  Giers'  reply  ;  and,  judging  from  present 
symptoms,  M.  de  G-iers  was  right. 

y^  ^  .  M.  de  Witte,  in  the  interview  referred  to 
and  His  above,  remarked  that  tor  eleven  years  the 
Nobles.  (j2ar  had  never  made  a  speech  about  war, 
nor  had  he  even  alluded  to  the  ijossibility  of  war. 
During  the  last  six  years  war  would  have  broken  out 
on  more  than  one  occasion  but  for  his  intervention. 
This  is  certainly  a  case  where  speech  is  silvern  but 
silence  golden.  His  young  relative,  the  shouting 
Kaiser,  vvh(>  for  some  months  \)iiHt  ax)peared  to  have 
Ijeen  cr)n verted  to  a  belief  in  that  Carlylean  maxim, 
has  relapsed.  He  has  made  two  serious  and  some- 
what sensational  speeches,  both  of  which,  however, 
related  more  to  domestic  than  to  foreign  enf^mies.  At 
Konigsburg,  on  Sex)tem))er  6,  he  launclujd  a  kind  of 
toq)eflo-speech  at  the  East  Prussian  nobility,  wlio 
have  of  late  been  agitatiTig  iriore  vigorously  than  the 
Kaiwjr  liked  against  his  polifty.  Tlu; agrarian  oppo- 
nents of  C>»nnt  ('aprivi  wereelo(|neritly  reininded  that 
behind  the  (Jli;i,neellor  was  tlxar  King,  and  that 
nohkHHe  ohlii/(i  should  imi>ly  an  obligation  to  support 


their  sovereign  who  represents  the  monarchy  by  right 
divine.  "  How  often,"  soliloquized  the  Kaiser,  "  have 
my  ancestors  been  comi)elled  to  withstand  the  mis- 
guided members  of  a  single  class  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  community  !  "  No  doubt ;  that  is  the  true  func- 
tion of  kings,  although  too  often  they  support  the 
misguided  class  against  the  whole  community.  The 
Emperor,  however,  splendidly  confident  in  his  right 
divine,  which  seems  to  cnrry  with  it  an  infallible  dis- 
cernment of  what  is  good  for  the  whole  community, 
concluded  his  speech  as  follows  : 

Now,  gentlemen,  my  summons  goes  forth  to  you  : — "  Up 
and  fight  for  religion,  for  morality,  and  for  order  against 
the  parties  of  revolution."  As  the  ivy  twines  itself  round 
the  gnarled  stem  of  the  oak,  adorning  it  with  its  foilage 
and  protecting  it  when  storms  roar  through  ire  branches, 
so  must  the  ranks  of  the  Prussian  nobility  close  up  around 
my  house.  May  it,  and  with  it  the  whole  nobility  of  Ger- 
man stock,  be  a  shining  example  for  those  sections  of  the 
people  which  still  hang  back.  Let  it  be  so  ;  let  us  march 
together  to  this  struggle.  Forward,  with  the  help  of 
God,  and  lost  to  honor  be  he  who  deserts  his  King. 

Th  Un  i-  -^^  ^^®  exactly  knows  against  whom  these 
ness  of  nobles  are  asked  to  fight.  Only  one  thing 
Authonty.  ^^  ^j^^^,^  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  against  Im- 
perial and  Royal  Me.  A  similar  message  of  veiled 
menace  was  addressed  to  the  Poles  a  few  days  later, 
and  that  also  produced  sputterings  of  disclaimer. 
People  are  asking  whether  the  Emperor  means  to 
begin  a  new  period  of  repression.  It  is  not  likely. 
Rulers  everywhere  feel  their  position  and  their  au- 
thority threatened,  and  they  naturally  attempt  to 
rally  all  the  rall3'able  forces  of  society  to  their  sup- 
port. Of  this  tendency  a  very  curious  illustration 
was  afforded  last  month  by  Signor  Crispi.  Of  all  the 
statesmen  in  Europe,  Signor  Crispi  was  about  the 
last  to  be  suspected  of  an  alliance  with  Heaven.  But 
misfortune  makes  strange  bedfellows,  and  Crispi  has 
startled  his  atheistic  supporters  by  declaring  with  a 
loud  voice  his  faith  in  God.  Speaking  at  a  recent 
banquet,  Signor  Crispi  said  : 

Society  is  now  passing  through  a  painfully  critical  mo- 
ment. To-day  we  feel  more  than  ever  the  necessity  for 
strengthening  the  civil  authority.  An  infamous  sect  has 
come  out  of  the  blackest  caves  of  the  earth  and  has  writ- 
ten on  its  flags,  '*  Neither  God  nor  leader."  Let  us  who 
are  united  to-day  by  a  common  sentiment  close  our  ranks 
and  fight  this  monster.  Let  us  inscribe  on  our  banner, 
"With  God,  with  King,  for  the  Fatherland." 

Such  utterances  from  such  men  give  new  point  to 
the  saying  of  the  irreverent  Frenchman  that  "  if  the 
Supreme  Being  did  not  exist  it  really  would  be  neces- 
sary to  invent  Him."  It  is  said  that  Signor  Crispi 
being  a  Freemason  must  believe  in  the  Architect  of 
the  universe  ;  but  Freemasonry  in  Italy  at  all  events 
has  b(!on  popularly  believed  to  be  anything  but  iden- 
tical with  Theism. 

^^  f^      Fagged  and  ja<l(Hl  British  statesmen  have 

Enyiish    been  recruiting  their  exhausted  energies  on 

PoliticH.    j|(,(,i^,if^^.^i|,  .,,,(]  oil  moor,  ob,stin;it('ly  turning 

a  deaf  ear  to  the   sirens  wlio  wouhl  liiif*   tlioni  to  the 

platform  or  the  banqueting  hiill.   Lord  liosebery,  who 
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acce])te(l  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  Inverness  and 
opened  an  exhibition  of  Highland  industries,  was 
ahnost  the  only  voice  to  break  the  silence.  What  he 
said  was  not  calculated  to  disturb  the  Olympian  calm 
of  England's  momentary  mood.  He  eulogized  the  spirit 
in  politics  which  recognizes  that  all  opponents  are 
not  necessarily  the  spawn  of  the  Evil  One,  and, 
speaking  within  rifleshot  of  Culloden,  drew  a  hopeful 
augury  for  Ireland  from  the  fact  that  the  victors  and 
vanquished  of  1745 — notwitlistanding  all  Cumber- 
land's butcheries— now  live  together  in  indissoluble 
bonds  of  mutual  respect  and  mutual  love.  He  re- 
frained from  touching  upon  questions  of  controversy, 
but  it  is  only  too  obvious  wdierein  the  historical  par- 
allel fails.  #  The  Irish  have  no  Bannockburn  vnXh 
which  to  console  themselves  for  the  bitter  memory  of 
innumerable  Cullodens,  and  the  Scotch  have  lived  up 
to  their  national  motto,  "  Nemo  me  i)npune  lacessit.''' 
in  a  fashion  w^hicli  has  made  the  English  grant  them 
that  virtual  Home  Rule  from  wiiich  their  prosperity 
and  contentment  spring. 

In  default  of  other  subjects  to  discuss,  Lord 
^^LeadeT^    Rosebery  himself  has   formed    the   chief 

topic  of  such  political  controversy  as  man- 
aged to  keep  itself  a-going  in  September  and  October. 
The  Speaker,  surely  in  the  absence  of  Sir  T.  Wemyss 
Reid,  emitted  a  melancholy  bleat  for  leadership,  and 
editors,  at  a  loss  for  topics  for  leaders,  found  the  sub- 
ject handy.  *'  Lead  us,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  lead 
us  ;  somewhere — somehow^ — some  time — only  lead 
us  !  "  the  underlying  assumption  being  of  course  that 
Lord  Rosebery  is  not  leading,  and  great  is  the  chuck- 
ling among  the  enemy.  But  a  moment's  reflection 
might  have  taught  the  clamorers  for  more  dashing 
leadership  that  the  political  situation  is  not  exactly 
fitted  for  the  display  of  the  qualities  they  sigh  for. 
When  battles  are  won  by  counting  noses,  and  you 
have  only  twenty  more  to  count  than  your  enemy, 
the  first  duty  of  a  leader  is  to  keep  his  noses  together. 
It  would,  for  instance,  have  been  easy  enough  for 
Lord  Rosebery  to  lead  heroically  in  any  given  direc- 
tion ;  but  if  a  dozeti  of  his  party  had  gone  over  to  the 
enemy,  he  would  simply  have  led  his  followers  into  a 
ditch.  Lord  Rosebery  is  the  elected  cliief  of  a  con- 
geries of  allied  gronjw,  the  defection  of  any  one  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  insure  defeat.  What,  then,  can 
he  do  but  walk  warily,  pick  his  way  carefully,  and 
refuse  to  go  a  single  step  further  than  he  can  carry 
his  followers?  And  that  surely  is  just  what  Lord 
Rosebery  is  doing. 

jf,g  The  impatient  clamorers  for  more  definite 
Libitnil  Icjuhfrship  remind  onti  of  nothing  so  much 
as  or  pa.ss((ngers  wlio  will  msist  upon  the 
driver  flogging  tho  horse  in  tlie  shafts  witlumt  inquir 
irig  how  his  leader  will  brliav«^  Nothing  is  m«>n' cer- 
tain than  that,  if  Lord  Koscbrry  wrre  1o  takn  some  ut 
the  advi(;e  pressed  upon  him,  tlm  heading  horno  in  the 
tenni  would  turn  round  and  look  at  him,  absohit«<Iy 
refuning  to  stir.  Thn  objurgations  of  tho  pHHH«'ng«'rH 
may  br  ignored.     'I'hey   may   upnet  tlir  coach;  they 


can  certainly  not  expedite  its  progress.  Lord  Rose- 
bery has  exhibited  the  qualities  indispensable  to  any 
one  in  his  position.  He  has  been  full  of  tact  ;  he  has 
impressed  every  one  by  his  suave,  sagacious  manage- 
ment, and  he  has  rigorously  suppressed  himself.  No 
Prime  Minister  ever  kept  a  cabinet  together  more 
skillfully  under  gi;fater  difficulties,  and  that  surely  is 
no  mean  achievement.  That  he  did  not  -it  the  same 
time  display  the  heroic  dash  of  Henry  of  Navarre  at 
the  battle  of  Ivry  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  To  have 
attempted  the  white  plume  description  of  leadership 
might  have  been  magnificent,  but  it  would  simply 
have  been  suicide.  But  let  not  those  who  deride 
Lord  Rosebery  as  a  mere  opportunist  reckon 
without  their  host.  Lord  Rosebery  does  not  wear 
his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  nor  does  his  inner  enthu- 
siasm reveal  itself  to  the  man  in  the  street.  But  the 
volcano  is  not  the  less  of  a  volcano  because  it  is  not 
always  in  eruption,  and  w4ien  the  time  comes  for 
leadership  of  another  order.  Lord  Rosebery  will  not 
be  wanting. 

The  Latest  "^^  instructive  but  disagreeable  incident 
Shindy       has  occurred  in  Ireland  which  has  given 

in  teiand.  Q^-^aision  to  mucli  merriment  among  the 
profane  and  many  searchings  of  heart  among  the 
faithful.  The  representatives  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary party  finding  that  their  treasury  was  run- 
ning dry  sought  to  replenish  it  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  issuing  a  circular  to  all  sympathizers  and 
friends.  In  response  to  this  circular,  which  seems  to 
have  been  sent  round  to  all  prominent  Home  Rulers, 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Tweedmouth  each  sent  a 
check  for  £100.  Instantly  Mr.  Healy  raised  the  cry 
that  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  was  betraying  its 
independence  for  Saxon  gold.  Not  a  patriot  raised  a 
protest  when  Mr.  Parnell  accepted  i' 10,000  from  Mr. 
Rhodes,  who  is  an  Imperialist  to  his  finger-tips  ;  but 
even  the  £200  accepted  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Tweedmouth  is  scouted  as  a  betra}  al  of  the  citadel  of 
Irish  independence.  It  is  a  pretty  storm  in  a  tea- 
cup, but  one  which  brings  into  clear  relief  the  two 
fundamental  factors  of  the  situation  :  first,  that  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party  is  at  its  wits'  end  for 
money  ;  and,  secondly,  that  mitil  Mr.  Healy  is  sad- 
dled with  the  responsibility  i>f  leadfrship  he  can  l)e 
relied  ui)on  to  enqjloy  ingenuity  in  rendering  other 
hadership  inq)ossible.  The  only  result  of  the  in- 
cident will  be  to  make  the  Irish  FarliameJitary  party 
more  willing  to  demonstrate  their  independence  in 
the  division  l(d)by  than  they  would  have  UH<n  ha»l 
the  money  been  given  snt>  rosa,  or  acct*pted  willu»ul 
protest.  Tvveedniouth's  check  has  at  length  btH»n  re- 
turne<l  t«»  him,  but  Mr.  Gladsti>ne's  ha.s  lH>en  kept  oii 
the  gr»)und  that  the  t^.  ().  M.  is  "out  of  politu-^." 

^  ,     ^  .       Perhai»s   tht»  most    discus>eil    domestic 
Hoptutt  Last  fur  «  i  i<       i        i 

hmptiriwcti       event  of  recent  w»»eKs  in    hngUuul  wt*.-* 
Rit/orm.         ^jj^^  publicntiim  ot  Mr.  GhuUtout*'*  Iwt- 
ter   on    the   .subject    of   a  h'i;isliilive  itMuedv  for  in« 
ttMnp«<ranc«v     Writing  to  the  Iti-^hop  of  iMuv'»ler,   Mr. 
(Hadstone  threw  a  whell  into  th.'  »ainpi»f  tho  riuiisl' 
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Kingdom  Alliance  by  declaring  that  "  Local  Option 
could  be  no  more  than  a  partial  and  occasional 
remedy,  that  a  limitation  of  licenses  regarded  as  a 
remedy  for  intemperance  was  an  imposture,  and  that 
he  had  long  been  convinced  that  the  selling  of  liquors 
for  public  profit  alone  afforded  the  sole  chance  of 
escape  from  the  present  miserable  and  almost  con- 
temptible predicament."  To  make  matters  worse, 
Mr.  Gladstone  wound  up  this  declaration  in  favor  of 
Gothenburgism  by  expressing  the  satisfaction  with 
which  he  regarded  the  activity  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  promoting  this  particular  reform.  For  a  moment 
Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  and  his  friends  were  inclined  to 
blaspheme  ;  but  upon  second  thoughts  they  decided 
to  put  the  best  face  possible  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's 
declaration,  and  to  minimize  his  contemptuous  refer- 
ence to  their  favorite  nostrum.  The  moment,  there- 
fore, seems  eminently  propitious  for  the  summoning 
of  a  conference  between  the  Gothenburgers  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Lawsonites  on  the  other.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's letter  expresses  the  opinion  of  a  great  mass  of 
moderate  practical  reformers,  and  it  will  encourage 
them  to  insist  upon  having  a  voice  in  the  question 
which  has  been  handled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  land 
the  country  in  what  Mr.  Gladstone  truly  calls  a 
miserable  and  contemptible  predicament.  Such  a 
conference  should  endeavor  to  establish  a  modus 
Vivendi  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Wilfred 
Lawson.  If  such  an  agreement  could  be  established 
something  might  be  done  ;  if  not,  the  publican  will 
remain  in  the  future  as  he  has  been  in  the  past — the 
master  of  the  situation. 

The  Trades-  -^^^ther  section  of  the  Liberal  party  has 
Union  been  considerably  exercising  the  mind  of 
Congress.  -^^  ^yUbs  in  the  past  month.  The  Trades- 
Union  Congress,  which  met  at  Norwich  at  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
the  nationalization  of  the  land  and  the  whole  means 
of  production  and  exchange.  This  resolution  was 
carried  on  a  division  by  219  to  61, — figures  which 
show  a  remarkable  growth  in  socialistic  feeling 
among  the  aristocrats  of  labor.  Some  of  the  wispst 
and  most  experienced  of  the  Trades  Unionists  voted 
in  the  minority,  and  there  has  been  considerable 
shaking  of  heads  over  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie.  The  edge,  however,  was  taken  off  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  vote  by  the  accei)tance  of  another 
resolution,  which  declared  that  it  should  be  made  a 
penal  offense  for  any  employer  to  bring  labor  into 
the  district  where  the  existing  supply  was  sufficient 
for  that  district.  That  is  to  say,  if  ten  farm  laborers 
struck  for  £5  a  week  wage  in  harvest  time,  and  there 
are  one  hundred  laborers  in  the  next  parish  who  are 
starving  for  want  of  work,  a  farmer  sliould  be  sent 
t(}  jail  if  he  engag(jd  ten  of  these  suffering  men  to 
Have  his  crops  from  ruin.  A  Congress  that  could 
j^ravely  accept  such  a  resolution  could  accept  any- 
thing ;  and  the  vote  on  the  i)repoHterous  proposal  to 
give  labor  in  any  district  absolute  right  to  monopo- 
lize all  the  employment  in  that  district  to  the  ex- 
clusion of    all   other    workmen    outside    its    limits 


discounted   every  subsequent   resolution   which  the 
Congress  passed. 

,       ,  ..       At    the    International    Health    Congress, 
Inoculation  ,  , 

for  which  met  at  Budapest,  considerable  ex- 
Diphtheria.  citement  was  occasioned  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  diphtheria,  which 
is  at  present  one  of  the  most  unmanageable  of  dis- 
eases. The  method  brings  it  under  control  by  inocu- 
lating the  patient  with  serum.  By  the  use  of  this 
preventive  system  of  inoculation  the  mortality  from 
diphtheria  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  60  per  cent,  to 
24  per  cent,  in  a  Paris  hospital.  The  announcement 
of  the  discovery  created  no  small  excitement,  which 
was  not  confined  to  the  medical  faculty  alone.  Leading 
Arnerican  and  English  physicians  express  confidence 
in  it. 

News  comes  from  the  Antipodes  of  the 
^Pr^ogress"    Gr^neral  Elections  in  Victoria.     Sir  James 

Patterson  appealed  to  the  country,  and 
the  country  responded  by  electing  67  opposition  can- 
didates and  28  ministerialists.  Three  ministers  were 
defeated,  and  the  free-traders  were  "  smashed."  Of 
the  95  members  only  14  free-traders  were  elected.  Sir 
James  Patterson  resigned,  and  the  Hon.  George 
Turner  is  now  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  colony.  In 
Queensland  there  has  been  so  much  trouble  with  the 
violence  of  the  striking  sheep-shearers  that  a  district 
of  160  square  miles  has  been  placed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Peace  Preservation  act,  by  which  all 
carrying  of  ^firearms  is  strictly  prohibited.  The  New 
South  Wales  legislature  has  passed,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, a  resolution  in  favor  of  female  suffrage. 
Nearly  every  week  brings  news  of  fresh  discoveries 
of  gold  in  Western  Australia. 

Qi-^^^  The  peaceful  death  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Wendell  Holmes,  soon  after  the  celebration  of  his 
Holmes,  eighty-fifth  birthday  (he  was  born  August  29, 
1809,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  died  October  7,  1894), 
has  called  forth  a  world-wide  series  of  grateful  trib- 
utes to  his  memory.  Dr.  Holmes  has  been  a  genial 
influence  in  our  American  life,  as  well  as  a  com- 
manding figure  in  our  national  literature.  His 
humor  has  helped  to  soften  the  asperities  of  our 
high-keyed  Occidental  existence,  and  his  liberality 
and  kindliness  of  view  have  had  their  influence  in  the 
theological  as  well  as  the  social  world.  His  active 
and  conspicuous  literary  life  extended  through  a 
period  of  sixty  years.  He  had  written  good  poetry 
in  his  schoolboy  days,  and  it  was  as  early  as 
1830  that  he  aroused  the  whole  country  with  his 
spirited  poem  "Old  Ironsides,"  and  saved  the  fri- 
gate Constitution  from  being  demolished  as  old  junk. 
It  was  in  1890,  just  sixty  years  later,  that  his  graceful 
volume,  "  Over  the  Teacups,"  was  written.  "  The  Au- 
tocrat of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  "  The  Professor  at  the 
Breakfast  Table,"  and  "  Elsie  Venner  "  a])peared  re- 
spectively in  1858,1859  and  1861, — a  period  just  mid- 
way between  "Old  Ironsides"  and  "Over  the  Tea- 
cu])H."  Over  against  every  one  of  the  long  list  of  his 
contributions  to  general  literature  might  be  set  down 
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THE   LATE  PROFESSOR   DAVID  SWING. 

the  title  of  some  valuable  work  in  his  i)rofessional  field 
of  Hiedical  i)ractice  and  science.  There  occurs  at  once 
to  every  lover  of  our  great  American  authors  the 
thought  that  Dr.  Holmes  was  the  last  survivor  of  the 
distinguished  group  whicli  included  Bryant,  Long- 
fellow, Emerson,  Whittier  and  Lowell.  Hawthorne 
died  mucli  sooner  than  these  others,  but  should  also 
be  counted  in  tludr  number.  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hide,  who  at  seventy-two  retains  his  great  vigor  and 
does  not  slacken  his  woTiderful  activity  in  ])rofes8ioiial 
and  literary  work,  was  a  few  years  younger  than 
Lowell  aiid  many  ycuirs  younger  than  the  otht>r  mem- 
bers of  the  grou]>  just  named.  But  Dr.  Hale  was  an 
intimate  assocriate  of  these  grtsat  men,  while  vtTy 
much  of  his  work  nmks  deservtidly  with  theirs  as  a 
part  of  our  i)ri<releHs  and  undying  literature  ;  and  wt» 
deem  it  a  hiippy  thing  that  Dr.  Hale  has  (•onsenl»<tl  to 
prepare  for  Ihis  iMsue  of  the  Ukviicvv  the  character 
ketch  of  his  friend  and  parinhioner. 


Such  comparisons  are  of 
^s'mng^''  ^'^^'^  limited  application 
at  best ;  yet  the  news  of 
Prof.  David  Swing's  death  at  Chi- 
cago, within  a  few  days  of  Dr. 
Holmes'  death  at  Boston,  leads  read- 
ily to  the  reflection  that  in  some 
regards  the  mind  and  influence  of 
the  famous  essayist  of  the  Western 
metropolis  were  akin  to  those  of 
Boston's  genial  autocrat.  Professor 
Swing  was  by  the  common  consent 
of  Chicago  its  foremost  citizen  in 
all  that  pertained  to  intellectual  and 
moral  interests.  His  mind  was  criti- 
cal rather  than  constructive,  and 
poetical  rather  than  philosophical  or 
logical.  His  character  was  singu- 
larly pure  and  unworldly,  though 
he  was  no  ascetic.  His  influence 
was  all  the  stronger  because  his 
characteristics  and  ideals  were  so 
dilferent  from  those  of  the  typical 
go-ahead  Chicago  man  of  affairs.  As 
an  independent  preacher  in  the  givat 
Central  Music  Hall,  he  was  able 
year  after  year  through  a  long  period 
to  command  full  audiences  and  re- 
tain a  large  nucleus  of  constant 
supporters.  Xo  other  indejvndent 
church  movement  of  a  similar  na- 
ture has  ever  in  any  American  city 
been  so  completely  successful.  Pro- 
fessor Swing's  withdrawal  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  many  years 
ago,  after  a  bitter  heresy  trial— in 
which  he  was  acquitted,  but  too 
sharply  opposed  ever  to  be  comforta- 
ble again  within  any  denominational 
Unes— did  not  at  first  remove  him 
outside  the  pale  of  Protestant  ortho- 
doxy. But  from  the  general  tenor 
of  his  preaching  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  his  taste  for  systematic  theology  grew  less  and 
less,  until  the  outlines  of  his  original  Presbyterian 
creed  had  very  largtdy  disapiH'ared. 

n      o    ,A.     Creneral     William     Booth,     the    origiiuU 

Gen.  Booth  s  ,  ,        ...      .  y  t         ^\ 

Visit  to  iounder  and  stdl  vigorous  and  loyally  sup- 
America.  ported  leader  of  the  Salvation  Army,  is 
now  in  America  for  the  seci>nd  time,  ami  will  remain 
through  several  months.  Cheat  progress  Ims  Uvn  made 
by  the  Salvation  Army  in  this  country  since  General 
Booth  revit<wed  it  m>arly  ten  years  ago.  Hiji  son 
C^ommander  Uallington  lV»oth  and  his  daughter-in- 
law  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  have  demi»nst rated  their 
rare  fitness  for  th»*  leath'rship  of  the  An»eriean  wing. 
While  tlie  army  has  maiU>  gn<at  advances  in  the  new 
world,  its  progrt»rt.s  in  Kuro|H»  anil  evt»n  in  A.«»iu  hai»  i» 
some  respects  been  still  mor»«  remarka\>lt»  duriutf  X\w 
past  ilecadi*.  ICspeciallv  is(J»Mieral  IUH>th  to  U«  \HUl- 
gratulated  up..ii  ln-»  •    Darke.^t  KuKhind"  neheuie. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


A    DESPERATE    CHANCE. 
From  Harper's  Weekly  (New  York). 

September  21.— Negotiations  are  begun  at  Washington 

for  a  new  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 

The  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  resolves  that 
proposed  amendments,  if  ratified  by  the  x)eople,   shall 

take  efff;ct  January  1,  1S95 Colonial  Exhibition  opened 

in  Manchester,  England. 

Sfjptember  22.— Many  lives  are  lost  and  much  property 
destroyed  by  a  tornado  which  pa.sses  over  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota  The  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  di- 
rects the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  i)resent  and 
explain  proposed  amendments  to  the  x>eoi)l<;  of  the  State 

Emperor  William  in  a  speech  at  Thorn  denounces  the 

conduct  of  the  Poles  in  West  Prussia New  Panama 

Canal  shares  to  the  amount  of  '}0,()(K),OfX)  francs  are  issued 
in  Paris. 

H(;i>U;ru\n',r  2:{.— Fire  in  Portland,  Oregon,  destroys  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  $2,(XXJ,(J(K) Domonstraticm  in  Dub- 
lin in  favor  of  the  Amnesty  Movement Telegrams  fro  n 

ht-ttiu,  W.  Africa,  state  that  the  British  gunboats  block- 

a/led  and  shfJIed  Nana's  town Gold  reef  discovercid  at 

Halisbury,  Mashonaland The  Chief  Law  OiiU-Mr  oi'  tlio 


Argentine  Republic  issues  a 
report  recommending  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  confirm  the 
extradition  of  Jabez  Balfour. 

Lord  Plunkett, Archbis  op 

of  Dublin,  consecrates  a  Prot- 
estant church  in  Madrid,  and 
a  Spanish  clergyman  as  the 
first  Protestant  Bishop  of  Ma- 
drid   Bulgarian     elections 

take  place  and  result  in  favor 
of  the  Old  Conservative  party. 

September  24.  —  Hurricane 
off  the  southern  coast  of  Flor- 
ida  Biennial  Conference  of 

the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation begins  at  Saratoga 

Brazil  gives  notice  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  that  on  January  1, 
1895,  she  will  abrogate  the  reci- 
procity treaty  between  the 
two  governments The  re- 
sult of  the  elections  in  Norway 
indicates  that  the  Radicals 
will  have  an  increased  major- 
ity in  the  next  Storthing 

More  than  300  persons  are 
drowned  and  15,000  houses  de- 
stroyed by  the  floods  in  Japan. 
. . .  The  French  Ministers  of 
War  and  Marine  are  prepar- 
ing to  begin  operations  against 
Madagascar Annual  Con- 
gress of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
opened  at  Liverpool;  Sir  F. 
S.  Powell,  M,P.,  delivers  the 
presidential  address Japan- 
ese Parliament  convened  for 
an  extraordinary  session  on 
October  15 ... .  The  blowing  up 
of  the  military  barracks  at 
Granada,  Nicaragu  ^ ,  causes 
great  loss  of  life. 

September  25.— Connecticut 
Democrats    nominate    Ernest 

Cody  for  Governor The  battleship  Maine  develops  a 

speed  of  17.55  knots  on  her  informal  trial  trip  ;  this  proves 
her  the  fastest  ship  of  her  class  afloat Premier  Patter- 
son, of  Victoria,  and  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  resign  ;  Mr. 
Turner,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  is  asked  to  form  a 

new  ministry The  colonial  House  of  Representadves, 

New  Zealand,  passes  bills  providing  for  expenditures  of 
$500,000  in  the  purchase  and  opening  up  of  native  lands 

for  settlement The  Czar  is  announced  to  be  suffering 

from  kidney  disease. 

September  20. — New  York  Democrats  nominate  David 
B.  Hill  for  (Governor  and  Daniel  N.  Lockwood  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor  A  West  Indian  cyclone  moves  north- 
ward from  Florida,  following  the  coast Seventy  social- 
ists, including  many  h'aders  of  the  party,  are  arrested  in 

Vienna G(!neral*  Egu/xinixa   is   elected   President    of 

Paraguay It  is  estimated  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen 

thousand  of  the  Scottish  coal  miners  have  resumed  work; 
the  loss  of  traffic  to  the  three  leading  railway  com- 
pani(!s  during  tlie  thirteen  wecOcs  of  the  strike  has  been 
iKiarly  $1,(>00,000 A  British  steamer  seized  by  a  Japan- 
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€se  warship  in   Formosa An  Italian  is  sentenced  in 

Paris  to  eight  years'  imprisonment  for  forging  Bank  of 

England  notes  to  the  amount  of  88.000,000 Insurgent 

Kaffir  rising  against  the  Portuguese  at  Lorenzo  Marquez, 
on  Delagoa  Bay,  Africa. 

September  27. — Nebraska  Democrats,  in  convention,  in- 
dorse the  Populist  nomination  for  Governor,  and  favor 
free  coinage  of  silver  at  sixteen  to  one  ;  bolters  nominate 
Sturdevant  for  Governor,  and  repudiate  the  silver  reso- 
lution  The  President  issues  a  proclamation  granting 

amnesty  to  i^ersons  convicted  of  polygamy  under  the  Ed- 
munds act Cax^tain  Henry  W.  Howgate,  formerly  of 

the  *U.  S.  Signal  Service,  who  is  charged  with  liaving 
stolen  over  $oOO,(X)0  from  the  government,  is  arrested  in 
New  York  City  after  having  been  a  fugitive  from  justice 

for  thirteen  years The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 

gives  a  dinner  to  Representative  W.  L.  Wilson,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  United 
States    Congress.. .  .Conferejice  of    the  Briti.sh    Minors' 

Federation  held  in  Edinburgh A  now  ministry  formed 

in  Victoria,  with  the  IIoii.  George  Turner  as  Premier  ;  nd 
Treasurer 

S^;ptomb<r  ■^^. — Princeton  students,  in  mass  mooting, 

decide  to  aboliHh  hazing  in  all  its  fr)rms The  Cunardor 

Lvt.finia  inakes  the  trij)  from  Quconstown  to  New  York 
in  five  days,  wjvon  hours  and  lorty-csight  minutes,  thus 

breaking  the  Atlantic  record Wheat  sells  in  Chicago 

for  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  the  lowest  rec(;rfled  price Jap- 

anewi  in   (orea    rai>id]y   advancing    northwards The 

Premier  of  West  Australia  makes  his  Budget  speech; 
the  revenue  shows  an  increase  of  20  jjor  cent. 

September  29.— The  New  York  State  Constitutional 
Convention  adjourns  nine  die,  after  adojjting  thirty-three 
amendrnentH  to  the  i)reHeTit  constitution  for  suljmission 
to  the  jx;oj>Ie  ;  the  most  iini)oriant  fJiangoH  proposfMl  are 
thf;H<!  n-lating  to  the  judiciary,  the  leginlativo  a})i)ortion- 
ment,  the  improvement  of  the  canals,  education,  chari- 


ties, pool-selling  and  municipal    government Dutch 

forces  capture  Mataram,  Island  of  Lombok,  after  a  siege 
of  eight  hours  and  a  loss  of  one  officer  and  twelve  men. 

The  Baltic  Canal  is  officially  opened A  Parnellite 

manifesto,  violently  attacking  the  other  factions  of  the 
Irish  party,  is  issued  in  Dublin. 

September  30. — Six  people  are  injured  in  a  Pennsylvania 

railroad    collision    at    Philadelphia Much  damage  is 

done  by  a  storm  along  the  Atlantic  coast The  report  of 

the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Unification  of  London  is 
published  The    reserves    of    the    Japanese    Imperial 

Guard  are  called  out Resignation  of  M.  Decrais  (French 

Ambassador  in  London)  announced;  Baron  de  Courcel 
succeeds  him One  hundred  and  eighty  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  chief  gunnery  school  in  Berlin  are 
arrested  for  insubordination  . .  A  Shelley  monument  is 
unveiled  at  Viareggio  by  Shelley's  Italian  admirers. 

October  1. — Judge  Jenkins'  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  strikers  is  reversed  by  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Ch  cago  in  so  far  as  it  so  interprets 

the  law  as  to  prohibit  peaceful  strikes Messrs.  Have- 

meyer,  Searles  and  Seymour  are  indicted  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Grand  Jury  for  refusing  to  testify  before  the 

Senate  Sugar  Investigation  Committee Town  elections 

in  Connecticut  result  in  heavy  Republican  gains The 

Japanese  forces  are  advancing  on  Moukden  —  Peace  is 
restored  in  Hayti. 

October  2. — The  Florida  State  election  is  cari'ied  by  the 
regular  Democrats  ;  militia  is  koj)t  under  jirms  because  of 

local  excitement The  Now  Jersey  legislature   meets 

and  adjourns  without  transacting  any  business Sev- 
eral persons  are  killed  and  property  worth  $1,000,000  de- 
stroyed by  a  tornado  at  Little  Rock,  Ark The  World's 

Fair  at  Antwerp  closes  ..M(!mborH  of  the  British  Cabi- 
net are  summono'd  to  a  8i)ecial  council  to  consider  the 
situation  in  China. 
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October  3. — The  Vermont  legislature  meets  in  biennial 

session Democrats  win  by  reduced  majorities  in  the 

Georgia  State  election Lord  Kimberley.  British  For- 
eign Minister,  takes  measures  to  lirotect  foreigners  in  the 

treaty  ports  of  China Sir  Joshua  Renals  is  elected 

Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

October  4. — Action  is  begun  in  Washington  to  compel 
the  Treasury  Department  to  paj'  sugar  bounties  for  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1805 Two  British  cruisers  and 

two  gunboats  are  ordered  to  Chi.ia...  Premier  Crispi 
celebrates  his  seventy-fifth  birthday. 

October  5. — The  Farmers'  National  Congress  meets  at 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va William  L.  Strong  is  named  for 

Mayor  and  John  W.  Goff  for  Recorder  of  New  York  City 
by  the  Committee  of  Seventy;  the  Republicans  indorse 

the  nominations The  upper  house  of  the  Hungarian 

Diet  passes  the  Freedom  of  Worship  bill. 

October  6.  —  Massachusetts  Republicans  renominate 
Governor  Greenhalge  and  the  other  State  officers  ;  New 
York  Democrats,  through  their  State  Committee,  choose 
Justice  Charles  F.  Brown,  of  the  Supreme  Coui't,  as  can- 
didate for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  place  of  Judge 
Gaynor,  who  declines  the  nomination Chinese  are  re- 
ported as  retreating  ti rough  Moukden. 

October  7. — An  express  train  is  wrecked  near  Bristol, 

Tenn Emperor  William  approves  the  ministerial  draft 

of  the  parliamentary  programme The  anniversary  of 

Parnell's  death  is  observed  in  Dublin. 

October  8. — A  wind  storm  does  great  damage  on  the 
West  Florida  coast Massachusetts  Democrats  nomi- 
nate John  E.  Russell  for  Governor,  and  indorse  the 
national  administration  ;  President  Cleveland  in-tructs 
administration  oflBcials  to  take  no  active  part  in  State 

political  campaigns Two  of  the  three  South  Carolina 

Supreme  Court  Justices  declare  the  Dispensary  law 
constitutional The  United  States  Supreme  Court  be- 
gins its  October  term The  United  States  Minister  in 

Pekin  warns  Americans  that  the  city  will  be  attacked  by 
the  Japanese. 

October  9.— Independent  Democrats  of  New  York 
nominate  Everett  P.  Wheeler  for  Governor,  and  approve 

the  rest  of  the  regular  State  ticket Five  men  are  killed 

in  a  colliery  fire  near  Shamokin,  Penn Signor  Trivino 

heads  an  insurrection  in  Ecuador Chili  pays  awards  to 

the  United  States  amounting  to  $250,000. 


LI  HUNG  CHANG  AND  HIS  CHILDREN. 

October  10. — The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  meets  at  Madison,  Wis.,  the  Indian  Con- 
ference at  Lake  Mohoxik,  N.  Y.,  and  the  American  Bank- 
ers' Association    at    Baltimore Tammany   nominates 

Nathan  Straus  for  Mayor,  and  Frederick  Smyth  for  Re- 
corder of  New  York  City Much  damage  is  done  by 

a  severe  wind  storm  in  and  about  New  York  C^ty Tha 

American  Debenture  Company,  of  Chicago,  fails  with 
habilities  of  $1,500,000. 

October  11. — All  the  anti-Tammany  organizations  unite^ 
on    the  Committee  of  Seventy's  candidates  for  Mayor 

and  Recorder  in  New  York  City The  Portuguese  at 

Lorenzo  Marquez  are  hemmed  in  by  30,000  Kaffirs The 

Japcmese  take  Wi-Ju. 

October  12. — Two  robbers  hold  up  an  express  train  netir 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  secure  150,000;  a  train  on  the 
Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  road,  41  miles  south  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  robbed  of  $150,000. . .  .The  Johann 
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Strauss  jubilee  begins  at  Vienna  . . .  Venezuela  occupies 
with  troops  a  portion  of  territory  claimed  by  Great 
Britain. 

October  13.— Cabinet  officers  attend  the  exercises  con- 
nected with  the  dedication  of  the  old  Holland  Purchase 
Land  Office  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  to  the  memory  of  Robert 
Morris,  the  financier  of  the  Kevolution  —  A  statue  of  Sir 
John  A.  McDonald,  late  Canadian  Premier,  is  unveiled  in 
Toronto. 

October  14. — Belgium  holds  her  first  parliamentary  elec- 
tion 'with  universal  suffrage  ;  both  the  Clerical  party 
and  the  Socialists  make  gains  ;  the  Liberals  lose  thirty- 
one  seats  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  —  Germany  rejects 
England's  proposal  to  join  in  intervention  in  the  war  be- 
tween China  and  Japan. 

October  15.— Judge  Jenkins,  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court, 
dismisses  the  petition  for  the  removal  of  Receiver  Oakes, 

of  the  Northern  Pacific    railway The  Greater  New 

York  Commission  issues  an  address  to  the  people,  appeal- 
ing for  votes  at  the  coming  election  in  favor  of  municipal 

consolidation The  Japanese  Parliament  is  summoned 

to  meet  in  extra  session  to  discuss  the  war  with  China  — 
Two  more  British  cruisers  are  ordered  to  Chinese  waters. 
October  16. — Fire  at  Houston,  Texas,  destroys  property 
valued  at  8500,000 ....  The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
decides  that  estates,  not  legacies,  are  the  basis  of  the  in- 
heritance tax  ;  this  decision  will  greatly  increase  State 

revenues Joseph  Chamberlain,  in  a  speech  at  Durham, 

explains  the  reform  bill  which  he  is  to  introduce  at  the 

next  session  of  Parliament Emperor  William  unveils 

a  monument  of  his  grandfather  at  Weisbaden, 

October  17.— Three  of  a  mob  of  would-be  lynchers  are 
killed  by  militiamen  at  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio. 

Many  Fall  River  (Mass.)  weavers  again  go  on  strike. 

....  The  young  King  of  Servia  visits  Emperor  William  at 
Potsdam Thirty  students  are  arrested  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, charged  with  complicity  in  a  Nihilist  plot. 

October  18. — Strikers  of  the  Straight  Creek  Coal  Com- 
pany, of  Kentucky,  fire  from  ambush  on  miners,  fatally 

wounding  two Three  of  the  Czar's  brothers  start  for 

Livadia. . .  .The  Chinese  hastily  fortify  Wei-Hai-Wai  ;  the 
special  session  of  the  Japanese  Parliament  is  opened  by 
the  Emperor  in  person  ;  bills  for  increasing  the  army 
and  navy  are  introduced. 

October  19. — Nathan  Straus  wi  hdraws  from  the  Tam- 
many ticket  in  New  York  City,  and  Hugh  J.  Grant  is 
named  for  Mayor  in  his  i)lace. . .  .The  Federal  (irand 
Jury  at  Chicago  indicts  prominent  railroad  men  and 
shippers  for  violations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law. 

An  emblem  sent  by  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 

Revolution  is  y)laced  on  the  grave  of  Lafayette. 

October  20. — New  York  City  police  officers  who  were 
dismis.sed  from  the  force  are  arrestc^d  on  indictments  for 

blackmail  and  extortion The  Czar  is  believed  to  be 

dying  ;  the  Czarina  has  a  stroke  of  ajjoplexy. 


OBITUARY. 

Septem>Kir  18.— Rafael  Nunez,  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  ColomViia. 

S*;ptember  l».— Hon.  Isabella  Eliz,  Augusta  Lake. 

H<iptember    20.— Mmo.     Fursfh-Madi,     Belgian    prima 

donna,  for  many  years  resident  in  New  York Giovanni 

BattJHta  Roh.si,  the  fxu'mcnt  Italian  archa;ologiKt,  pref(!ct 

of    til*  Vutiran   muHenrn Dr.   Eugene  Tall)ot,  Frenrh 

proffssor  of  literatun;  and  rhetoric Dr.  Henry  Hoff- 

»ri;.ri  Jjonner,  physician,  humorons  writer  and   po(!t,  of 


Frankfort,  Germany George  A.  Johnson,  ex- Attorney- 
General    of    California James    El  win    Millard,    D.D., 

English  clergyman. 

September  21.— Hon.  P.  C.  Plill,  ex-Premier  and  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  of  Nova  Scotia, 

September  22.— Ex-State  Senator  John  C.  Jacobs,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

September  23.— General  Willard  Slocum,  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Army  Corps  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg Ad- 
miral   Mellersh,    of  the    British    Navy Judge  Ariel 

Standish  Thurston,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

September  24.— General  Thomas  Seir  Cummings,  one  of 

the  founders  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design Vice- 

Admiral  Charles  Boughey,  of  the  British  Navy, 

September  25.— Douglas  Luce,  of  Champaign  County, 
Ohio,  who  was  assistant  commissarj'  in  Hull's  army  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812,  and  knew  the  Indian  chief  Tecumseh. 

John  White,  ex-member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament 

for  East  Hastings M.  Gustave-Am^dee  Humbert,  life 

Senator  of  France  and  ex-Minister  of  Justice, 


THE  LATE  EX-GOVERNOR  ANDREW  G.  CURTIN. 

September  2().— Launt  Thompson,  American  sculptor. 
. . .  .Col.  Dwight  Morris,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  ex-Minister 
to  France. . . . Prof.  John  Whipple  Potter  Jenks,  of  Brown 
University. 

September  27.— Bowie  Dash,  an  old-time  coffee  mer 
chant  of  New  York  City, 

September  28.— A.  Lehman,  ;\,  great  dry  goods  merchant 
of  New  Orleans. . .  .Col.  A.  G.  McGrath,  Probate  Judge  of 
Charleston,  S.  C Lord  iriaddou. 

September  30.— Gen.   A,   M.   West,  of  Holly  Springs, 

Miss,,  projector  of  the  Mississirpi  Central  railroad 

Birdseye  Blakeman,  book  publisher General  James  A. 

Peiden,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  a  veteran  of  the  Seminole 

and    Mexican    Wars Rc^v.    Grindall    Reynolds,    D.D., 

secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

October  1. — William  Wood,  a  well-known  promoter  of 
the  public  school  system  of  New  York  City, 
October  2,— Richard  C  McMurtria,  a  legal  authority  of 
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Philadelphia Algernon  Percy- 
Banks  St.  Maur,  Duke  of  Som- 
•erset. 

October  3.  —  P  r  o  f .  David  -. 
Swing,  the  Chicago  preacher. 
William  P.  Maulsby,  Mary- 
land lawyer,  tirst  State  Senator 
for  Carroll  County  (elected  in 
1837) . . .  .Prof.  E.  W.  Whipple,  of 
the    Shattuck    School     (Vlinn.). 

Ex  -  Assemblyman    William 

S.  Throckmorton,  of  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J. 

October  4. — Captain  Philip  M. 

Price,  U.  S.  Engineer  Corps 

John  M.    Chivington,  Colorado 

pioneer  and   Indian  fighter 

Dr.  Rudolph  Seilfert,  a  prom- 
inent German-American  physi- 
cian of  Chicago. 

October  5.  —  Prof.  Vincenzo 
Botta,  scholar  and  author,  of 
New  York  City ....  Charles  C. 
Parsons,  of  Boston,  a  mining 
engineer  of  national  reputation. 

October  6.  —  General  Charles 
R.   Thompson,   veteran    of    the 

Civil  War Daniel  Woodson, 

first  Territorial  Secretary  of 
Kansas. 

October  7.— Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes Ex -Governor 

Andrew  G.  Curtin,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania   Luther  Colby,  of  Bos- 
ton, editor  of  the  Banner  oj 
Light  and  a  pioneer  adv^ocate  of 
Spiritualism  in  New  England. 

October    8.  —  Prof.    William 

Sloan,  of  Chicago Alexander 

K.  Shaw,  Chicago  pioneer  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Prof.  Nathaniel  Pringsheim, 

the  distinguished  German  bot- 
anist. 

October  9.— Earl  Grey,  third  of  that  name.... A.  G. 
Tourangeau.  postmaster  of  Quebec. ..  .Rev.  Lewis  Bur- 
ton, D.D.,  for  forty-seven  years  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  Cleveland,  and  the  senior  clergyman  of  the 
Diocese  of  Ohio. 

October  10.— Sir  John  Dugdale-Astley,  British  sports- 
man...  .Captain  William  Snyder,  h  Union  veteran  of 
Baltimore,  Md. . .  .Cai)tain  Robert  V.  Andrews,  a  cente- 
narian of  Sumter,  S.  C. 

October  II.— Lieut.-Col.  F.  C.  Brougher,  of  Oakland, 
Cal. 

October  V.l  —John  Nichol,  professor  of  English  litera- 
tuns  liondon,  Eng. . .  .Charles  F.  Durston,  Warden  of  Sing 
Sing  PriHon,  N  Y. 

October  13.— M.  Etienne  Brossard,  member  of  the 
Frencli  Senate Rev.  Dr.  Minnegerode,  pastor  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  under  the   Conle«leracy. 

OctoVwr  14.— Max  Klein,  tho  violinist. 

October  ir..  Sir  Alfred  Hteiihen,  rorinerly  Chi.«r  .lustlce 
of  New  H(.nt,h  WuleM  . .  Mjmm  Mahel  \V.  Dillingliuni,  one 
of  Me^   roiinderK   of   tint  ('alhoiin  (\tlored   School  in   the 


THE    LATE    JAMKS    ANTHONY    FKOl'UE. 

"Black  Belt"  of   Alabama Major  Owen  S.  Downey, 

once  ])rominent  in  the  affairs  of  West  Virt,'inia. . .  .Judge 
Macon  B.  Allen,  the  first  col»>red  man  admitted  to  the  luir 
in  the  United  States. 

October  16— Rev.  Dennis  B.  Collins,  of  West  Winfleld, 
N.  Y.,  a  well-known  poet. 

October  IH.  — Edwin  G.  Reid,  ex-Justice  of  the  N\»rth 
Carolina  Suynvme  Court ....  Lord  Drumlaurig,  eldest  sou 

of  the   Marquis  of  Queensherry Engineer    Henry  D. 

McEwan,  U.S.N  Sumuel  Booth,  ex-Maviu*  i>f  Briu»k- 
lyn.  N.  Y...  Col  .lanu>s  Henry  Hurti>n,  of  Virginia, 
superintendent  of  anus  unilt>r  tho  (\)Ufederate  g\>vern- 
ment  .  Captain  Willumi  B.  Johns,  a  vett'ran  of  the 
Mexican  War  George  W.  Chaplin,  n  well-known  Chi- 
cago biol  ei-  General  NVilllanv  F.  Rayni»ltlH,  n  »li>tin 
gui.Hlunl  otti<'er  in  the  Fed»>ral  army  during  ihi«  i1vil  W.i: 

Octolier  IW.  James  Dannesteter,  C>ritMitalHt  and  pnw 
fessor  of  l*ersian  language  and  literalui*e  at  the  CoUei^v 
of  Ki'ance. 

October ','<»    -JunieH   .Vntliony   l''roud«\  thi  ^ 

toiiiin  Hiid  esMay int. ..  John  C    thill.icN.i .    i  >  i 

dramatic  cHtU*  *>f  Nnw  Y«»rk  1*11  v 
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THE   NOVEMBER    ELECTIONS. 


ELECTIONS  are  to  be  held  on  November  6  in  every 
State  and  Territory  except  Maine.  In  twenty-one 
States  Governors  are  to  be  chosen,  and  in  several  others 
minor  State  officers  or  judges ;  some  thirty  legislatures 
must  be  elected  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  on  twenty-two 
of  these  legislatures  will  devolve  the  duty  of  choosing 
United  States  Senators  ;  all  but  four  of  the  356  Represent- 
atives in  Congress  and  four  Territorial  Delegates  will  be 
voted  for,  besides  many  county  and  municipal  officers. 

NEW   ENGLAND. 

Governors  and  legislatures  to  be  chosen  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachuset  s  and  Connecticut.  The  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  legislatures  will  choose  United 
States  Senators  in  1895.  State  issues  not  prominent ;  Con- 
gressional contests  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  effect 
of  the  tariff  on  manufacturing  interests. 

EASTERN  MIDDLE  STATES. 

Governors  and  legislatures  (one  or  both  houses)  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  The 
legislatures  of  New  Jersey  (where  the  Senate  holds  over 
from  last  year)  and  Delaware  will  choose  United  States 
Senators.  Important  mayoralty  campaign  in  New  York 
City.  Tariff  and  income  tax  the  principal  issues  in  Con- 
gressional campaign.  Constitutional  amendments  to  be 
voted  on  in  New  York. 

WESTERN   MIDDLE   STATES. 

Legislatures  to  be  chosen  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  ;  governors  in  the  two  latter  ;  legislatures 
to  choose  Senators  in  Illinois  and  Michigan  ;  minor  State 
officers  in  Ohio.  Both  the  tariff  and  the  silver  issues  are 
prominent  in  the  Congressional  contests  in  this  group  of 
States,  the  tariff  as  affecting  lumber  interests  more  par- 
ticularly in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  the  money  question 
occupying  a  more  important  place  in  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
Women  take  part  in  electing  educational  officers  in  Illi- 
nois. 

THE   NORTHWEST. 

Governors  in  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  ;  legislatures  in  all  of  these  and  in 
Missouri  also  ;  legislatures  to  choose  Senators  in  Minne- 


sota, South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Missouri ; 
minor  State  officers  in  Iowa.  Democratic-Populist  fusion 
in  Nebraska  on  State  ticket,  and  in  other  States  on  Con- 
gress nominations.  Silver  the  leading  issue  in  Congres- 
sional contests. 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN   STATES. 

Legislatures  which  will  choose  United  States  Senators 
in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Wyoming.  (In  each  of 
two  latter  States  two  Senators  will  have  to  be  chosen 
next  winter).  Colorado,  Idaho  and  Wyoming  will  also- 
choose  Governors  and  other  State  officers  ;  Montana  will 
elect  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  All  parties  in  these  States 
favor  free  silver.  A  vigorous  effort  is  being  made  in. 
Colorado  to  overthrow  the  present  Populist  State  govern- 
ment. A  non-political 'issue  of  mr>ch  local  importance  in. 
Montana  is  the  decision  of  the  capital  location. 

THE  PACIFIC   COAST. 

California  and  Nevada  will  choose  Governors  and  legis- 
latures ;  in  California  and  Washington  the  legislature  nc  w 
elected  will  have  the  choosing  of  United  States  Senators. 
In  Nevada  five  State  tickets  are  in  the  field — two  Demo- 
cratic, one  Republican,  one  "  Silver  "  and  one  Populist.  In 
California  the  campaign  for  the  Governorship  has  been 
mainly  fought  on  the  question  of  State  taxation  and  ex- 
penditures ;  important  constitutional  amendments  will 
be  voted  on, 

THE   SOUTH. 

South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Texas  are  the  only  South- 
ern States  which  elect  Governors  this  year  ;  several  oth- 
ers will  elect  judges  and  minor  officers  ;  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  West  Virginia  the 
legislatures  now  chosen  will  elect  United  States  Senators. 
The  only  Congressional  districts  in  the  South  that  will  be 
seriously  contested  this  year  are  in  Texas,  Louisiana,, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  other  Southern  States 
will  probably  return  solidl}  Democratic  delegations.  Ti  e 
Populists  hope  to  make  inroads  in  Texas,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee.  The  Louisiana  sugar  planters 
may  elect  one  or  two  Republican  Representatives. 


THE   GUBERNATORIAL   CANDIDATES. 


California 

Colorarlo 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Idaho 

Kansas 

MaHHa^;hu8etts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebra.Hka 

N<;vjm1h , 

N»5W  HampHhire, 

Now  York 

North  Dakota. . . 

PennKylvania 

South  ('arolina. . 
South  Dakota  . . 

TennoHHoe 

TfxaH 

WiH<x^>nMin 

Wyoming 


Republican. 


Estee 

Mclntire . . . 

(Joffin 

Marvil 

*Mc(Jonnell 

Morrill.  ... 
♦Green  halge. 

*Ri(;h 

♦Nelson 

Majors  . . . . 

Cleveland  . . 

Huseil 

Morton 

Allin 

Hastings  . . . 


♦Sheldon... 

EVJUIK 

MaketnHon 
UpliMrn 
Rjchurds. . 


f  NornirK?*)  of  "  Hilvnr  I'arty.''  .ToJin  K.  .Ton<'H. 

t  Nfmiin»;o  of  y>oltlnK  ] hmiocrutH,  I*.  I>.  Hturdovant. 


Democratic. 


Budd  

Thomas 

Cady 

Tunnell 

Stevenson 

Overmyer  

Russell 

Fisher 

Becker 

:}:Holcomb 

Winters  ;  Keating. 

Kent 

Hill  ;  Wheeler.... 

Kintner  

Singi^rly 

Evans 

Ward.....' 

♦rurn(;y 

(^ullMirson 

♦Peck 

Holliday 


Populist. 


Webster 
*Waite... 


Ballentine     . .  .  ^ 
♦Le  welling ;  Corning 


Nichols . . 

Owen. .. . 

Holcomb. 

fPeckham , 


Matthews. 
Wallace . . . 


Howe . . 
Mimms. 

Nugent. 

P<)W<^11. 

Tidljall. 


Prohibition. 


French. 
Richardson. 
Pond. 
Perry. 


Pickering. 

Richardson, 

Todd. 

Hilliboe. 

Gerrard. 


Knowles. 
Baldwin. 
Allin. 
Hawley. 


Alexander. 


Dunn. 
(Jleghorn. 
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BY    EDWARD    EVERETT    HALE. 


THE  plan  of  Dr.  Holmes'  pai^ers,  which  he  called 
"The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  sup- 
I)osed  a  close  confidence  })etween  hini  and  the  reader. 
Other  writers  had  made  like  i)rofession.  But  he, 
more  than  most  men,  liked  the  sympathy  of  those  for 
whom  he  wrote,  and  was  willing  to  secure  it  by  ad- 
vances toward  them,  in  which  he  would  show  his 
liand, — if  one  may  be  permitted  that  expression.  If 
people  object  to  that,  I  will  say  "  he  revealed  his  per- 
sonality." 

He  has  amused  liimself  in  bite  years,  as  he  has  told 
me  more  tlian  once,  in  dictating  some  passages  of  his 
own  biography.  This  will  prove;  to  be  not  only  en- 
tertaining,— of  that  no  reader  douljts, — but  philo- 
Hophical  and  instructive.  We  shall  find,  I  think,  that 
he  has  anticij)ated  it  in  some  of  his  es.says  alnjady 
published,  frotri  which,  indeed,  many  wise  axioms  as 
t(>  education  and  development  have  )>een  taken  into 
the  general  stock  of  conversation.     And  it  will  be 


read  with  the  interest  with  which  people  read  the  life 
of  a  friend. 

It  gives  one  instance  more  of  the  folly  and  fallacy 
of  the  older  theory — born  of  romance,  by  the  way — 
that  to  be  good  for  anything  a  man  must  be  born  a 
beggar  and  knocked  about  the  world  like  a  beggar 
for  his  first  twenty  years.  The  republican  doctrine 
that  everybody  who  wants  it  must  have  thorough 
schooling  has  done  its  share  in  disproving  this  as- 
sumption, always  absurd.  And  people  interested  in 
literature  do  not  fail  to  see  in  America  that  such  men 
and  women  as  Bryant,  Irving,  Bancroft,  Paulding, 
the  Everetts,  Emerscm,  Hawthorne,  Prescott,  Pal- 
frey, Motley,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Holmes, 
Mrs.  Howe,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Miss  Willard — to  take  names 
as  they  occur — were  born  in  homes  where  they  re- 
ceived the  most  tender  care  and  gnnv  up  with  the 
best  training  which  the  schools  of  then r  time  could 
give.     Everybody  who  has  read  Dr.  Holmes  knows 
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also  that  for  health  and  good  spirits  it  is  not  a  bad 
thing  to  have  a  line  of  ancestors  who  enjoyed  health 
and  good  spirits,  running  back,  indeed,  to  sixty-four 
men  and  women  who  had  tlie  sense  to  leave  an  island 
of  fogs  and  east  wind  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and 


DR.    HOLMES  IN   1893. 

to  take  their  chances  in  the  clear  air,  with  the  fresh 
cold  water  of  the  freedom  of  "  the  Bay." 

A  happy  boy,  in  a  happy  home,  with  books  and 
friends,  with  the  love  of  natun^  and  the  chance  to  en- 
joy it ;  such  are  the  conditions  with  which  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  starts  upon  life.  It  proves  that  they 
unswijred  his  purposes  (juite  as  well  as  if,  like  Oolonel 
Jack,  h(5  had  spent  his  boyhood  on  ush-heaps,  and  had 
then  b«'en  sold  as  an  appninti(;e  to  th(^  colonitvs.  In 
wnting  the  life  of  James  Freeman  (.'larke,  sonui  yt»ars 
ago,  I  had  \i\\  opportunity  to  look  over  r)r.  Olarke's 
not<!H  of  the  ex|)eri«)n(!e  of  thn  Harvanl  class  of  lH2i>. 
This  meuuH  (hn  (ixperienco  of  thn  bovM  who.  at  al>out 
Hixt«'en  y<«arM  of  age,  entered  Harvard  Colh'ge  uimUt 
I'P'Mideiit  Kiildfirid,  and  who  gradiiatod  in  IK'JO,  just 
after  JohIjiIi  (.^iiiucy  l>ad  aHHununl  thn  chjiign  of  (h»» 
college.     I  Imd  a  goo«l  deal  of  talk,  Hooner  or  latnr, 


about  those  college  days  with  Dr.  Holmes.  It  was 
in  the  old  time,  when  every  boy  studied  what  every 
other  boy  studied.  There  was  no  talk  of  elective 
studies  then.  But  the  little  school  did  its  best  to 
give  an  all-round  training  to  those  whom  it  had  in 
hand.  Of  course,  when  they  left  college,  life  opened 
upon  them  with  a  certain  suddenness ;  the  different 
men  went  to  their  different  lines  of  work,  and  were 
almost  surprised  to  see  how  wide  was  the  field. 
Holmes  described  to  me,  with  a  good  deal  of  humor, 
his  own  astonishment  when,  on  returning  from  Paris, 
he  met  Clarke  in  the  college  yard  one  day,  with  some 
large  book  from  the  library  under  his  arm,  and  found 
for  the  first  time  how  wide  was  the  range  of  study 
in  which  Clarke  was  engaged.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  Clarke  was  as  much  surprised  to  find  the  range 
of  Holmes'  after  college  work.  But  it  wuU  not  do  for 
us  to  speak  slightly  of  what  they  gained  in  those  four 
years  and  the  years  which  had  preceded.  They  left 
college  with  a  decent  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
they  could  read  French  and  Italian  and  German,  they 
understood  the  language  of  their  time  if  a  man  spoke 
of  botany  or  of  chemistry  ;  and,  in  short,  they  were 
ready  to  begin. 

Holmes  passed  through  his  medical  studies  in  the 
University  school,  called  the  Boylston  School,  all  the 


i>ii.  noLMKS  IN  IHiMK 

work  of  wliith,  howt^'er,  wh.m  dt»Me  in  lVv*ion.  m\<\ 
thtMi  went  to  Paris  t»)  study,  us  tlid  many  other?*  of  u 
gn»up  of  y«)iing  physiciaiiH  who  h»vt»  ttiwct^  ijiwu 
disliiiction  tt>  thnir  prof««H.siitn  in  America.  !!«♦  wiMi 
vrry  f»>nd  of  ref««rrmK  afterward  to  th»>«4iMltty»»  \\\  IVllitt. 
Young  a.<4  htt  was,  ho  vvitii  the  i*««HiHvt  i^  mMX»  of 
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more  distinguished  teachers  there.  And  it  would  be 
fair  to  say,  perhaps,  that  there  is  no  better  way  for  a 
New  Englander  to  break  loose  from  the  provincialisms 
of  his  birth  than  when  he  plunges  into  the  full  bath 
of  the  world's  life  as  he  does  by  a  few  years  in  Paris. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  say  to  one  or  two  Englishmen 
that  Wellington  would  not  have  known  how  to  beat 
Napoleon  but  that  he  had  served  in  India ;  that 
Mackintosh  could  not  reform  their  law  for  them  till 
he  had  lived  in  India  ;  that  Macaulay  could  not  write 
their  history  for  them  till  he  had  been  there  ;  and,  in 
short,  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad  rule  for  them  to 
adopt,  to  say  .that  their  young  men  of  promise  must 
serve  the  Empire  in  the  distant  colonies  or  principali- 


DR.    HOLMES  IN  1875. 

ties  before  they  were  intrusted  with  the  highest  rule 
at  home.  A  like  rule  is  a  good  rule  for  the  New 
Englander.  Let  him  live  at  least  a  thousand  miles 
from  Boston  before  he  undertakes  even  the  recon- 
struction of  Massachusetts.  Good  or  bad.  Holmes 
had  this  touch  of  European  life  at  a  time  when  it 
was  not  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  it  is  now. 

He  had  the  literary  passion  from  the  first.  The 
moment  he  took  hold  of  the  Collegian,  a  little, 
graduate  magazine,  the  Collegian  became  popu- 
lar ;  and  he  has  never  written  better  verses  than  some 
of  those  wliicli  were  puljlished  there.  Indeed,  he 
would  say  hirnself  that  the  sxnrited  verses  which 
saved  tlie  ConHtitution,  and  which  are  the  first  he 
jirintH  in  his  collected  Poems,  are  as  good  as  anything 
which  there  is  in  the  volume.  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  join  in  the  tribute  of  r(;gard  and 
respect  which  every  man  who  went  through  Harvard 
College  between  1810  and  J  851  pays  to  the  memory  of 
Edward  Tyrrel  Channing,  who  for  those  years  held 


the  chair  called  the  Boylston  Professorship  of  Rhet- 
oric and  Oratory.  A  distinguished  critic  once  said 
to  me  that  the  men  trained  at  Cambridge  for  those 
thirty  j^ears  wrote  the  best  English,  as  a  whole,  of 
any  men  in  America.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  added 
that  after  that  time  Harvard  lost  that  pre-eminence. 
If  this  was  because  her  pupils  had  carried  the  secret 
into  other  universities,  we  who  were  under  Edward 
Channing  do  not  care.  This  is  certain,  that  we  are 
all  grateful  to  him  for  taking  the  nonsense  out  of  us 
as  far  as  he  did,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for  most  of 
us  if  we  had  had  more  of  that  training.  Holmes  had 
it  when  Channing  was  at  his  prime,  and  Holmes  was 
ready  to  accept  criticism.  He  liked  criticism,  whether 
on  his  own  work  or  other  people's. 

So  it  was  that,  as  early  as  1832,  he  began  the  series 
called  "  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  in  a 
bright  magazine  which  the  Buckinghams  published 
in  Boston,  which  they  called  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine. It  is  the  magazine  which  has  been  revived 
with  so  much  spirit  and  success,  and  is  now  under 
the  charge  of  my  distinguished  friend  Mr.  Edwin  D. 
Mead.  The  Everetts  wrote  for  it,  the  Buckinghams 
wrote  for  it,  I  think  Hawthorne  wrote  something  for 
it.  Holmes  and  others  of  the  young  men  wrote  for  it, 
and  Holmes  had  made  the  plan  of  "  The  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table"  even  then,  when  he  was  but 
twenty-three  years  old.  This  must  have  been  in  one 
of  the  first  numbers  of  the  New  England  Magazine. 
He  himself  speaks  of  the  gap  between  the  two  "  Auto- 
crats "  as  a  silence  of  twenty-five  years.  The  Auto- 
crat papers,  as  we' now  know  them,  begin  with -the 
words,  "  I  was  just  going  to  say,  when  I  was  inter- 
rupted— " 

He  lost  that  medium  of  communication  with  the 
public.  He  was  hard  at  work  in  his  profession.  He 
was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  Medical  School  at 
Hanover,  in  New  Hampshire,— Dartmouth  College, — 
and  his  lectures  there  took  him  away  from  Boston 
for  some  months  of  every  year,  until  the  year  1847. 
He  was  then  appointed  to  the  similar  chair  in  the 
Boylston  (Harvard)  Medical  School,  and  gave  up  his 
work  at  Dartmouth  College.  Once  and  again  he  ad- 
dressed audiences,  notably  in  the  case  when  he  at- 
tacked the  Homoeopathists,  in  two  lectures  for  which 
they  have  never  forgiven  him,  which  he  delivered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Useful  Knowledge.  But  you  might  say 
nothing  happened,  in  public  affairs  or  private,  in 
which  he  was  not  interested.  The  titles  of  his  occa- 
sional poems  are  a  sort  of  calendar  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  world.  And  it  was  a  perfect  matter  of 
course,  when  Moses  Dresser  Phillips,  of  the  firm  of 
Phillips  &  Sampson,  determine<l  on  publishing  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  that  he  should  i)ress  Holmes  into 
the  service,  if  he  would  come,  among  the  distin- 
guished men  who  gave  the  reputation  to  that  journal 
from  the  beginning. 

I  have  n(}V(a-  s(ien  on  record  this  little  speech  which 
Mr.  Philli))s  mad(!  to  his  contributors,  at  a  dinner 
party  at  Parker's  Hotel  in  Boston,  where  he  sum- 
moned the  most  distinguished  of  them,  before  the 
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magazine  was  published.  The  com- 
pany consisted,  I  think,  of  Ban- 
croft, Prescott,  Longfellow,  Low- 
ell, Holmes,  Motley,  Underwood, 
perhaps,  and  others,  making  up 
ten,  or  possibly  twelve.  Phillips 
was  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He 
said,  ••  Gentlemen,  we  are  going 
to  publish  a  magazine,  and  it  is  to 
be  called  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
you  here,  not  because  I  can  write 
poetry  like  Mr.  Lowell  or  Mr. 
Longfellow,  not  because  I  can  be 
as  funny  as  Dr.  Holmes,  not  be- 
cause I  know  as  much  of  history  as 
Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Prescott,  or  Mr. 
Motley.  I  am  here,  and  I  have 
called  you  together,  because  I 
know  the  American  people  better 
than  any  of  you  do,  or  than  all  of 
you  do."  Tliis  was  perfectly  true, 
and  it  was  to  the  know^ledge  which 
the  members  of  the  firm  had  of 
the  American  people  that  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  owed  its  immediate 
success  before  the  public.  Of  that  success,  a  very 
large  element,  as  we  all  know,  came  from  the  brill- 
iant dash  of  the  "  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table." 

It  undoubtedly  introduced  Dr.  Holmes  to  a  very 
large  constituency  of  people  who  had  not  heard  his 
name  before.  His  poems  were  already  well  known  in 
the  circle  of  people  who  read  poetry  ;  young  men  and 
young  women  of  literary  training  knew  about  him, 
and  w^ere  interested  in  what  he  did.  But  with  "  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  "  one  is  tempted  to 
say  that  he  became  the  friend  of  a  very  large  immber 
of  people  who,  from  that  day  to  this  day,  have  liked 
to  know  what  he  thought  about  matters  and  things, 
and  indeed,  have  been  very  apt  to  follow  the  advice 
which  he  gives  so  good-naturedly. 

Any  one  who  does  not  know  how  many  fools  there 
are  in  the  world  would  say  that  the  simple  audacity 
of  the  word  "  Autocrat,"  and  the  kindred  audacity 
which  shows  itself  all  along  in  his  studies  and  sugges- 
tions, would  be  intelligible  even  to  the  dullest  intelli- 
gence. It  has  not  proved  to.  You  will  hear  people 
say  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  hand  that  Dr. 
Holnuts  is  vain,  that  he  likes  to  talk  about  liimself, 
that  his  egotism  permeates  all  liis  work.  This  is  ab- 
solutely untrue,  but  if  people  are  stujiid  enough  to  say 
such  things,  they  are  too  stupid  t(j  understand  any 
argument  about  them. 

The  truth  is  that,  till  the  week  ho  di«'d,  lu^  has  ]ia<l 
that  good  cheer  or  vivac-ity  which  comes  from  balance 
if  you  i)lease,  from  ])rosi)erity  and  Huccess  if  you 
pIeaM«\  Fin  b('li()V(»d  that  th(»  world  was  going  for- 
ward and  that  mon  were  going  forward.  To  spralc 
rovemitly,  lie  lielinvod  that  tht\v  were  imdor  good 
care.  Ho  iM'linviiig,  hr  coald  not  ln'lp  bring  coiifi- 
<|()rit ;  and,  um  hn  did  his  part  as  will  ;is  hr  knrw  h..\v, 
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he  could  not  help  believing  that  his  effort  would  be 
followed,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  would  probably  have 
saitl,  with  all  the  success  it  deserved. 

The  indexes  to  the  several  volumes  of  his  collected 
works  are  in  themselves  a  curious  monument  of  the 
very  wide  range  of  his  fun  and  of  his  speculation.  I 
suppose  this  is,  perhaps,  the  fejiture  of  these  essays 
which  has  given  them  the  most  popularity.  Take 
such  a  series  of  nine  successive  entries  as  this  : 

"  Agassiz, 

"  Age,  softening  effects  of, 

"  A  good  time  coming, 

"  Air-pump,  animal  under, 

"  Alps,  effect  of  looking  at, 

"  American,  the  Englishman  re-enforced, 

"  Analogies,  power  of  seeing, 

"Anatomist's  hymn, 

"Anglo-Saxons  die  out  in  America,  Dr.  Knox  thiuks.," 

Take  down  any  other  book  you  choose  from  the 
shelf,  and  look  at  ten  entries  in  the  index,  and  you 
will  see  that  they  have  nothing  like  this  range,  it 
speaks,  in  tht^  first  place,  of  a  matchless  memory.  I 
do  not  know  what  machinery  lie  had  for  making  note 
of  what  he  read.  I  do  know  that  he  wtis  fond  of  gv^nl 
books  of  referenctt,  and  had  a  remarkabh^  collection 
of  them.  But  bt>hind  any  machinery  there  was  the 
certainty,  or  sonu^thing  wliich  approachetl  certainty. 
that  his  nu'Uiory  would  serve  him.  and  that  it  wouM 
bring  up  what  \w  wautt>d  from  his  very  wiile  range  of 
reading  at  tlu*  right  time  and  place,  ami  wouKl  m» 
bring  it  up  that  he  could  rely  upon  it. 

As  an  e«litor,  l*  am  eiuagetl  hy  ni»thing  ih»  much, 
».r  with  MO  good  caune,  hh  by  notw»,  muuetiuie*  hvau 
near  au«l  intimate  i.orrespondentM,  who  siiy  they  hnvo 
••  daslMul  olV  Mi>methmg"  which  they  have  lU'Ut  to  luo 
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without  revision  ;  or  who  say  that  the  thing  ' '  would 
have  been  better  "  if  they  had  kept  it  by  them.  Pray, 
why  did  they  not  keep  it  by  them  ?  Who  asked  them 
to  dash  if  off  and  to  send  it  to  us  without  revision  ? 
Has  the  public  no  rights,  and  has  the  editor  no  rights  ? 
I  obtrude  this  observation  here  for  the  sake  of  saying 
to  young  people  that  they  must  not  be  deceived  by 
the  apparent  ease  and  freshness,  and  if  you  please 
slap-dash  of  Dr.  Holmes'  lighter  papers,  or  by  the 
absolute  fluency  with  which  his  verses  run.  He  never 
insulted  anybody  by  sending  slap-dash  work  to  the 
press,  and  that  is  one  reason — as  I  believe  Horace 
said  before  me — why  you  and  I  always  like  to  read 
what  he  did  send  to  the  press.  Nobody  knows  what 
good  things  he  has  left  out,  and  nobody  ever  read 
anything  of  his  for  which  he  had  not  done  the  best 
he  could  do  before  he  submitted  it  for  publication. 
He  had  a  great  advantage  in  that  he  was  hardly  ever 
an  editor.  In  that  freedom,  he  was  not  summoned 
to  write  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  he  was  not  com- 
pelled to  print  work  with  which  he  was  not  satisfied. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  duty  was  to  be  done,  he  did 
it.  If  a  ballad  was  to  be  written  for  the  Old  South 
Meeting-House,  he  wrote  it.  But  he  took  his  time 
for  writing  it,  and  he  did  not  say  it  was  finished  be- 
fore it  was  finished.  That  is  the  reason  why  his  work 
will  stand. 

His  companions  in  his  profession  know  very  well 
how  accurate  he  was  in  his  studies  in  their  line.  But 
the  interesting  thing  is  that,  while  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  his  professional  reading,  he  did  read  all  he 
read  with  so  much  system,  and  was  never  desultory 
in  his  habit  of  thought  or  in  his  habit  of  work.  All 
this  gossiping  essay-writing,  ornamental  if  you  please, 
or  amusing  if  you  X)lease,  is  the  ornament  of  a  build- 
ing which  has  very  solid  foundations. 

Is  it  not  quite  clear  also  that  his  work  will  stand 
because  he  had,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  some- 
thing besides  literature  to  attend  to  ?  A  fencing  master 
is  one  thing,  a  drill  master  is  one  thing,  a  professor 
of  strategy  is  one  thing,  and  General  Grant  or 
General  Von  Moltke  is  quite  another  thing.    A  man 
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of  letters  who  is  nothing  but  a  man  of  letters  knows 
how  to  describe  a  battle,  or  a  railway  collision,  or  the 
struggle  in  the  heart  of  a  maiden, — but  woe  to  the 
man  of  letters,  and  worse  woe  to  his  readers,  if  he 
have  nothing  to  describe  !  It  is  bad  for  you  and  me 
who  have  to  read  if,  when  we  cut  the  leaves,  we  find 
nothing  but  an  account  of  what  somebody  else  has 
observed,  or  perhaps  even  at  the  third  or  fourth  re- 
move, an  account  of  what  somebody  has  said  that 
somebody  else  has  noticed  that  somebody  else  has 
observed.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  us,  and  for  all 
Dr.  Holmes'  readers,  that  he  had  his  own  life 
to  live,  his  own  students  to  meet,  his  own  lectures 
to  deliver,  and  to  keep  in  the  very  front  of  the 
science  of  his  time  in  his  studies  of  anatomy.  No, 
he  does  not  bore  you  and  me  with  reference  to 
those  studies.  We  can  read  a  poem,  or  perhaps  a 
volume,  without  guessing  how  he  was  occupying  the 
working  hours  of  working  days  of  working  years. 
But  all  the  same,  you  and  I  have  the  writing  of  a  man 
who  knows  life.  He  has  studied  it  from  more  thati 
one  point  of  view.  He  has  seen  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  He  has  spoken  in  more  languages  than 
one.  All  of  which  ho  has  stated  himself  better  than 
I  can  say  it.  It  is  iTit(!r<'Kting  to  have  an  object  lesson 
regarding  it  in  his  own  life,  niid  to  see  for  ours(^lves 
that  ho,  "  the  head  of  our  Academy,"  tlie  man  of  let- 
ters who  had  the  respect  and  love  of  every  other  man  of 
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letters,  was  the  leading  man  of  letters  because  he  was 
a  man  of  affairs,  energetically  and  enthusiastically 
engaged  in  the  daily  duty  wholly  outside  of  literature. 
It  has  more  than  once  pained  me  when  I  have 
seen  such  thorough  work  as  his  given  to  our  great 
devouring  public, — to  be  read  and  digested  just  as  if 
it  were  a  Sunday  newspaper, — without  any  pretense, 
anywhere,  at  adequate  criticism.  It  seems  nobody's 
business  to  say  whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  *'  Here  is 
another  book  by  Holmes !  Hurrah !  Read  it  as 
quick  as  you  can,  —  and  look  out  for  Rider  Hag- 
gard's next  novel."  When  Longmans  announced 
the  New  Revietv,  I  saw  that  title  with  joy,  saying 
only,  "Alas  that  there  are  no  old  ones  in  Amer- 
ica." But  the  first  number  of  the  Neiv  Revieio  re- 
viewed no  book, — reviewed  no  thing.  Criticism  so 
called  seems  to  be  reduced  to  two  forms,  in  this 
rapid  pace  of  ours.  If  an  author  does  somt>thing 
like  what  he  did  before  the  man  who  "  do(»H  the 
book  "says,  "  Why  does  Mr.  Brown  giv«^  usauotlior  of 
Brown  give  uh  another  of  the  studies  which  nvv  in  liis 
Brown  attempts  Honu^thing  in  a  new  vein  tlie  man 
who  "dfjes  liiH  book"  says,  "Why  does  not  Mr. 
Browngivo  uh  another  of  the  Htudies  which  are  in  his 
line?"  TliiH  is  all  llmt  we  get  fnun  the  crilicul 
jourtials,     and  it  is  weariHome  in  the  long  run. 


I  am  tempted  to 
say  this  because, 
as  I  have  said, 
Holmes  enjoyed 
criticism.  He  was 
himself  a  critic  by 
nature.  He  was 
always  pleased,  in 
conversation,  .  b  y 
any  intelligent 
criticism  as  to  what 
he  had  written.  He 
was  no  such  fool  as 
to  expect  praise  al- 
ways. He  was  no 
such  coward  as  to 
suppose  that  he 
never  deserved 
blame.  But,  really, 
when  he  had  done 
a  thorough  piece  of  work,  there 
was  nobody  to  say  whether  it 
were  thorough  or  not,  or  whether 
it  met  the  occasion. 

Take  his  Life  of  Emerson.  I 
am  sorry  to  find  that  it  is  not  in 
the  standard  collection  of  his 
prose  works.  Here  is  a  book  in 
a  line  new  to  him— not  easy  to 
follow.  It  is  wonderfully  well 
done.  Only  one  who  has  tried  to 
do  the  same  sort  of  work  knows 
how  difficult  it  is.  Here  is  one 
of  the  happy  exceptions  of  lit- 
erary careers,  that  the  life  of  such 
a  man  as  Emerson  should  be 
written  by  such  a  man  as  Holmes.  A  great  phil- 
osopher is  studied  by  a  contemporary  who  is  no  mean 
philosopher,  who  is  a  poet,  and  who  is  pre-eminently 
a  man  of  his  time.  And  this  popular  man  of  his 
time,  poet-philosopher,  does  not  shirk  his  work.  He 
goes  to  it  as  conscientiously  as  he  would  go  to  a 
delicate  and  critical  surgical  oi)eration.  Now,  really, 
when  such  a  book  is  finished,  lie  has  a  right  to  have 
some  one  tell  him  whether  it  is  well  done  or  badly 
done — some  one  who  knows,  .some  one  wlu>se  opinion 
he  respects.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  fair  that  the 
welcome  he  receives  should  he  only  this  wretched 
"  Hurrah  !  Another  book  from  Holmes.  (Tenial  Auto- 
crat writes  life  of  Emerson.  Hurrah  !  Next  !  "  as  if 
we  were  all  having  our  boots  blacked  or  were  taking 
our  turn  in  a  barl)er's  shop. 

The  serious  purpose  is  hardly  hiddt»n  beneath  the 
light-hearted  play  of  any  of  Holmes'  stories  or  bi- 
ographies or  essays.  I  told  him  once  that  an  v^ver- 
sensitive  reader  had  tak»«n  the  fancy  tluit  hisilesorijv- 
tion  of  a  "posses.sion"  in  VAnio  Vennt»r  w»u*  so  true  that 
slie  who  rt>ad  ft«lt  in  dangt*r  that  site  was  thus  con- 
ti'olle<l  by  a  ina.st««r  mind,  as,  indetnl,  tht*  hypiioti^ttt 
wonltl  perhaps  teach  us.  llolnit^ft  was  very  i;«iv-' 
when  I  said  this.  Often,  indt«t>il,  ho  was  the  )fi\t 
of  men.     lie  said  that  h<<  wrott*  tht«  Inntk  iuer««lv  hm  a 
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psychological  romance,  with  the  eager  wish  to  ex- 
pose the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  doctrine  of 
transmitted  sin.  For  this  purpose  he  invented, 
wholly,  what  he  called  the  psycliological  imagination 
of  Elsie  Venner's  possession  by  another's  will.  He 
did  not  believe,  and  he  had  not  supposed  that  any  one 
would  think  he  did,  that  such  possession  is  possible. 
He  was  eager  to  say  to  me  that  he  had  no  idea  that 
one  person  can  so  control  another.  He  was  surprised 
that  any  one  fancied  that  he  thought  so.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  wish  was  to  show  that  sin  cannot  be 
inherited.  Sin  must  come  from  the  will  of  the  sin- 
ner. It  must  be  a  conscious  act  and  purpose  of  his 
own.  He  was  eager  that  I  should  say  to  any  one  that 
he  never  supposed  such  a  case  as  Elsie  Venner's 
really  possible. 

All  which  I  copy  from  a  note  I  made  at  the  time 
by  way  of  showing  how  eager  he  was  to  enforce  some 
essential  truth  in  what  he  wrote.  Wisdom  or  joke, 
fun  or  retrospect,  there  is  a  purpose  behind  it  all. 
And,  as  I  meet  the  young  people  of  to-day,  and  as  I 
look  round  on  the  men  and  women  whose  writings 
they  like  to  read,  I  see  no  one  left  whose  serious 
purpose  seems  to  me  to  affect  them  as  did  his. 

His  unflinching,  infinite  kindness  to  young  people 


has  been  remarked  everywhere.  I  wish  I  could  say 
"  unwearying,"  but,  alas,  it  was  not  unwearying.  He 
was  often  very  tired  after  a  day  spent  in  encouraging, 
or  advising,  or  exi)laining.  One  wonders,  indeed, 
whether  it  be  the  best  use  we  can  make  of  a  life 
spared  to  pass  the  limit  of  four-score,  without  the 
*'  labor  and  sorrow  "  suggested  in  that  Psalm  which 
is  said  to  be  the  oldest  word  of  our  modern  literature. 
One  wonders  whether,  with  a  poet,  xjhilosopher  and 
friend  who  has  passed  four-score  and  shows  no  sign  of 
"sorrow  or  labor,"  we  might  not  do  better  than  to 
use  him  to  read  the  manuscripts  of  young  beginners, 
to  answer  the  door-bell  when  they  call  to  pay  homage, 
or  to  advise  them  as  to  the  publishers  whom  they 
shall  employ.  But  we  have  not,  as  yet,  hit  on  any 
protection  for  those  whom  we  honor  as  we  honored 
him.  And  he  would  himself  have  said  that  he  was  no 
better  than  his  fathers. 

What  is  certain  is,  that  we  are  all  glad  he  has 
lived,  and  that  we  shall  never  forget  him. 

Dr.  Holmes  was,  of  course,  the  person  named  as  the 
first  member  of  the  list  of  Forty  suggested  by  the 
Critic,  as  an  American  Academy,  now  ten  years  ago. 
Of  course,  also,  Mr.  Howells  is  his  rightful  successor 
in  that  company. 
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IN  a  recent  address  before  the  Section  on  Legal 
Education  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
Pi-ofessor  John  D.  Lawson,  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, related  an  entertaining  experience.  He  moved 
to  Missouri  from  Canada  and  went  before  the  Court 
for  examination  for  admission  to  the  bar.  After  he 
had  prepared  himself  and  the  examiner  had  an- 
nounced his  desire  to  proceed,  he  was  asked  the  fol- 
lowing question  :  "  What  is  the  name  of  the  reporter 
of  the  Chancery  Court  of  Upper  Canada  ?  "    He  gave 
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the  name  and  was  told  that  that  would  do.  The  next 
morning  he  received  liis  certificate  permitting  him  to 
])ractice  in  the  courts  of  Missouri.  He  added  another 
ilhistration.  An  old  negro  i)reaclier  in  St.  Louis 
wantfKl  to  be  a  lawyer.  He  had  si)elUHl  his  way 
through  a  few  hundred  pages  of  Blackstone  and  of 
Home  obsolete  dictionary  and  the  statutes  of  theStattv 
Hn  WHS  (fxamiiKMl  in  open  court,  and  of  courst^  tlie 
exjiminatioii  was  ridiculous.  But  he  was  not  dis- 
mayed. H»»  went  to  one  of  the  inttuior  couutieH  and, 
in  Hpit<!  of  having  Ix'C^n  turiicd  down  in  St.  Louis, 
M^MMircd  a  cerMOcato  of  adniiHsion  which  «»ntith»d  liim 
to  i>racti(M»  law  in  any  and  <*very  (Miurt  of  th»'  Stato. 
Kin  (Irnt  client  was  a  poor  n<'gro  cliargtMl  with  nmr 


der.  He  was  afterward  found  to  have  acted  under 
circumstances  of  justifiable  self-defense ;  but  the 
management  of  the  case  resulted  in  conviction  and 
in  the  sentence  of  death.  So  badly  was  it  tangled 
up  that  it  required  the  hardest  kind  of  work  on  the 
part  of  good  lawyers  to  save  the  prisoner's  life. 

Professor  Lawson  added  that  the  three  standards 
of  legal  education  in  the  West  were  the  law  school 
standard,  which  is  good  ;  admission  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  which  a  fair  knowledge  of  law  and  practice 
is  demanded,  and  the  admission  by  the  judges  of  the 
inferior  courts,  in  which  there  are  four  or  more  stand- 
ards,— all  bad.  Some  of  the  law  schools  of  the 
West  permit  members  of  the  bar  to  take  the  course 
in  one  year,  and  this  gentleman  gives  it  as  an  actual 
fact  that  certain  courts  admit  men  who  have  never 
'  read  a  word  of  law  in  order  to  aid  them  in  getting 
advantage  of  the  one  year  offer.  The  only  promise 
in  the  matter  is  that  the  new-made  lawyer  pledges 
himself  to  read  and  study  law. 

In  the  same  discussion  of  tliis  question,  Jerome  C. 
KnoT^^lton,  Esq.,  of  Michigan,  said:  "In  Indiana, 
the  constitution  decides  that  any  man  can  practice 
law  who  is  a  voter.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  be  able  to  read  or  write,  simply  that  he  shall 
be  a  voter.  If  I  am  wrong,  let  some  Indiana  gentle- 
man correct  me,"  whereupon  Mr.  Wigmore  replied  : 
*'  You  have  forgotten  one  requisite — he  must  have  a 
good  moral  character."  Fortunately  for  the  United 
States,  Indiana  is  the  only  State  that  allows  this  sort 
of  thing.  But  it  is  marvelous  to  find  upon  general 
investigation  that  the  profession  which  ought  to  lead 
has  no  one  standard  or  any  system  of  standards  of 
admission.  A  young  man  may  fail  anti  keep  on  fail- 
ing, but  if  he  goes  to  the  right  place,  however  small 
his  merit,  he  can  become  a  lawyer  with  the  full  priv- 
ilege of  practicing  in  the  courts  that  turn  him  down. 
There  are  men  at  the  bar  who  say  that  the  real  law- 
yer is  developed  after  his  adiliission  and  who  lojk 
upon  preliminary  training  as  an  unnecessary  ex^K^nso, 
but  gradually  these  lawyers  are  growing  oKs»>let0 
along  with  a  certain  judge  in  one  of  the  Southern 
States  who  passed  an  applicant  after  examining  him 
upon  his  ancestry,  which  was  found  to  be  siitisfac- 
tory. 

"  Above  all  others,"  said  the  late  David  Oudley 
Field,  speaking  of  tlu>  law,  "this  science,  so  vrt.««t,  !K> 
comprehensive  iind  varit'd  in  its  details,  utHnls  to  U» 
Hcrvttl  with  all  the  ai«l  which  institutii»ns,  \>r\»ft»sHoni 
and  libraries  can  furnish."  To  that  view  the  country 
is  slowly  coming.  S<»  it  has  happened  that  then*  nn* 
H«*ventv  two  law  .sclu»ols  in  the  Tniled  Stati<-s  and 
that  all  hut  H»»vt»n  o(  then»  aitM'onutvttHl  with  uni- 
versities.     New  York  (Mtv  leads  with  fotirsehimN  M\\\ 
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nearly  1,200  students.     Chicago  is  next  with  three 
schools   and  almost  800    students.     Washington    is 
third  with  four  schools  and  more  than  700  piipils, 
and  Ann  Arbor  is  fourth  with  one  school  with  more 
than  600  students.     Twenty  years  ago  the  number  of 
students  in  the  law  schools  of  this  country  was  less 
than  2,000.     To-day  it  is  nearly  8,000.     The  increase 
in  the  schools  themselves  was  never  so  rapid  as  it  is 
at  present.     But  while  it  carries  with  it  an  improve- 
ment in  existing  conditions  and  facilities,  it  is  far 
from  realizing  the  standards  which  the  best  interests 
of  the  profession  require.     In  Europe  young  men  in 
order  to  be  lawyers  must  have  collegiate  educations. 
In  this  country,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  men 
who  become  lawyers  have  been  liberally  educated. 
And   yet  with  this   lack  of   training   some  of   the 
men  become  law^yers  with  less  than  a  year  of  law 
school  study.     The  schools  vary  almost  as  much  as 
the  old  standard  of  admission  to  the  bar.    The  course 
in  the  best  class  of  schools  is  three  years,  but  in  the 
large  majority  it  is  only  two  years.    In  Georgia  there 
is  a  college  which  graduates  full  fledged  lawyers  from 
the  raw  material  in  forty  weeks.     And  some  of  the 
schools  give  only  six  hours  a  week  to  the  study  of 
law.    As  a  climax  to  these  irregular  and  unhappy 
conditions,    the    lawyer    can    complain    that  while 
philanthropists  have  endowed   every  other  kind  of 
school  and  provided  for  all  sorts  of  training,  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  highest  educational  development, 
not  a  single  benefactor  has  left  money  to  found  a 
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school  for  educating  lawyers.  A  few  of  the  schools 
have  had  gifts  In  one  form  or  another.  None  is  fully 
endowed  and  few  have  any  endowment.  There  is  an 
undoubted  surplus  in  certain  departments  of  educa- 
tion, but  it  is  not  fallen  upon  the  law  schools.  The 
rich  men  depend  upon  the  lawyers  to  protect  their 
interests  and  much  of  their  wealth  is  due  to  their 
judgment  and  fidelity,  but  in  the  wills,  science, 
theology  and  charity  are  remembered  while  legal  edu- 
cation is  forgotten.  Naturally  the  lawyers  do  not 
like  this  and  they  have  gradually  come  to  realize  that 
there  must  be  a  movement  to  place  the  interests  of 
legal  education  upon  a  higher  plane'  so  that  it  may 
command  increasingly  the  respect  not  only  of  them- 
selves but  of  the  world  generally.  It  is  true  that  few 
of  us  really  appreciate  the  importance  of  good  law- 
yers until  we  get  into  personal  difficulties,  and  yet, 
there  is  not  a  moment  in  the  day  when  the  country 
and  the  people  are  not  in  the  keeping  of  the  members 
of  the  bar.  Business,  legislation  and  even  the  society 
of  the  times  are  regulated  to  a  very  large  degree  by 
them. 

An  illustration  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
bar  with  the  public  life  of  the  United  States  has  been 
shown  in  interesting  statistics  which  have  1  een  com- 
piled by  Mr.  J.  H.  Patton.  elr.,  of  the  Boston  bar. 
As* condensed  by  Judge  Dillon  they  are  as  follows  : 
*'  Tli(;y  show  that  of  th(^  nc^wi'^ners  of  the  Declaration 
of  Iiidex)end<mce  25  w(;r(;  lawyers,  and  so  were  80  out 
of  55  members  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Federal  Constitution.     Of  the  3,122  SeiiMtors  of  tlx^ 
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United  States  since  1787,  3,068  have  been  lawyers  ;  of 
the  11,889  representatives,  5,833  have  been  lawj^ers. 
The  average  membership  of  lawyers  in  both  branches 
of  Congress  from  the  beginning  has  been  53  per  cent. 
In  the  present  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State 
of  New  York  133  out  of  the  175  members  are  mem- 
bers of  tlie  bar.  Lawyers  constitute,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained,  one  in  every  four  hundred  of  the  male 
poi)nlation  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 
The  statistics  show,  with  one  exception,  that  in  the 
legislatures  of  all  the  States  the  legal  profession  has, 
and  lawyers  have  had,  a  membership  excessively 
greater  in  proportion  to  its  number  in  the  population 
of  the  State.  Not  less  marked  is  the  influence  of  the 
bar  in  the  executive  departments  of  the  Federal  and 
State  governments.  Of  the  34  presidents,  19  have 
been  lawyers,  and  Mr.  Benton  states  that  '  of  the 
1,157  governors  of  all  the  States,  578  of  the  978  whose 
OL'Cupations  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  have  been 
lawyers.' 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  fact  that 
the  entire  body  of  the  other  co-ordinate  department 
of  the  National  and  State  governments — the  Judic- 
iary—have been  members  of  the  profession."  Judge 
Dillon  continues:  "And  in  our  polity  the  Judiciary 
have  a  power  and  are  clothed  with  a  dut}'  unique  in 
the  liistory  of  the  governments — viz. ,  the  power  and 
duty  to  declare  legislative  enactments  and  executive 
acts  which  are  in  conflict  with  our  written  constitu- 
tions, to  be  for  that  reason  void  and  of  no  effect.  In 
this  America  has  taught  the  world  the  greatest  lesson 
in  government  and  law  it  has  ever  learned — namely, 
that  law  is  not  binding  alone  upon  the  subject  and 
that  the  conception  of  law  never  reaches  its  full  de- 
velopment until  it  attains  complete  supremacy  in 
the  form  of  written  constitutions,  which  are  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  since  their  provisions  are 
obligatory  both  upon  the  State  and  upon  those  sub- 
jected to  its  rule  and  equally  enforceable  against 
both,  and  therefore  law  in  the  strictest  sense  of  tlie 
term.'' 

Mr.  Edmund  Wetmore  has  very  accurately  said  : 
*'  More  is  required  of  the  lawyer  in  this  country  than 
is  required  of  the  same  profession  anywhere  else  in 
the  world."  He  adds  that,  "  the  rigid  distinction  be- 
tween attorney  and  counsel,  common  law  practitioner, 
and  cliancery  solicitor  so  established  and  familiar  in 
England,  has  no  counterpart  here,"  and  he  gives  this 
comprehensive  account  of  the  duties  of  the  Amer- 
ican lawyer:  "If  he  is  in  fairly  extensive  i)ractice 
he  is  called  upon  not  only  to  conduct  litigat«'d  cases, 
some  of  wliich  may  involve  questions  of  the  highest 
public  importance,  or  to  draw  contracts  or  wills,  or 
give  couiis(;l  as  to  doubtful  cpiestions  of  legal  rights 
or  duties,  l>ut  to  act  as  confidential  adviser  in  family 
or  business  affairs  of  deep  moment,  and  whero  the 
value  of  his  (;ouns(^l  and  direction  tlepeiids  not  ho 
iiMurh  upon  his  technical  knowledge  as  U]»ou  his  dis- 
cnitioii,  integrity  and  vvis(\om." 

It  niariilestly  followH  that  unylhing  which  iiii- 
proveH  the  edu(^ation  and  (thanu^ter  of  the  ni«>uiberN 
of  this  inost  liberal   and  conip|-eh<tnsive  of   the   |it-o- 


fessions  is  a  vast  benefit  to  the  country  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, and  able  lawyers  throughout  the  country  have 
turned  their  attention  and  given  their  approval  and 
assistance  to  a  movement  to  advance  the  standards  of 
legal  training  and  to  increase  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  bar.  In  this  direction  the  law 
schools  have  done  great  work,  but  in  some  of  the 
States  the  lawyers  themselves  have  brought  about 
reforms.  It  is  the  same  question  that  the  medical 
profession  has  had  to  deal  with — to  check  the  evil 
which  was  thriving  in  nearly  every  section  of  the 
country  and  which  prospered  through  money -making 
medical  colleges  which  turned  out  physicians  by  the 
thousands  who  were  poorly  qualified  and  dangerous 
to  the  community.  In  New  York  the  control  of  the 
matter  of  admission  to  the  bar,  which  since  1846  had 
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remained  with  the  Appellate  Tribunal  of  the  Su- 
I)reme  Court,  was  in  1880  given  to  the  General  Term 
of  the  Sni)reme  Court  with  rigid  rules  retpiiring  cer- 
tain standanls.  The  result  has  l>een  a  decidtnl  iui- 
])rovenient.  Five  years  ago  in  Connecticut  the  sys*- 
teni,  which  Inid  becoin»»  very  lax,  was  changed,  in- 
sulting in  tht^  api)ointnu<nt  i>f  a  i'i>niniittee  clh>st»n  by 
the  judges  of  the  highest  court,  two  rt^presentfiig  the 
court  its»*lf  and  two  nieniht»rs  repitvsenting  the  Yale 
Law  School,  and  two  repiesenting  the  \k\v  in  ilitYer- 
entcountit<s  of  tht>  State.  No  one  cnn  Ih*  udinitttHl 
uidess  \\v  has  received  tlie  rtH'oMtMii<ndatioi)  of  this 
hoard  t»r  unhvss  he  is  eithtT  a  gitiduati«  i»f  Hom«»  ^^>l• 
lege  or  Noni«>  hii;h  si'luud,  i>r  Uhm  Nhmi  udniitttHl  to 
Home  Hcho«>l  an«l  has   pasMtnl   what    in  caUinl   \\w  ru< 
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trance  examination.  *'  This  system  has  given  entire 
satisfaction,"  was  the  report  made  by  Judge  Augus- 
tus M.  Fe.nn  to  the  American  Bar  Association. 

A  third  illustration  of  recent  improvement  is  found 
in  Ohio,  one  of  whose  lawyers,  Mr.  John  M.  Smedes, 
describes  it  as  follows  :  "  In  Ohio  for  nearly  twenty 
years  all  students  have  had  to  be  examined  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  until  the  present  year  they 
had  to  produce  evidence  that  they  had  been  studying 
as  students  for  at  least  two  years.  Now  that  has 
been  increased  to  three  years.  The  Supreme  Court 
appoints  a  commission,  and  all  students  have  to  go 
to  Columbus  and  be  examined  before  those  commis- 
sioners. After  a  student  has  passed  the  examination 
before  those  commissioners,  the  Supreme  Court  can 
require  a  further  oral  examination  if  it  desires,  and 
if,  upon  the  report  of  those  commissioners,  a  student 
is  found  to  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination, 
then  he  is  sworn  and  ertrolled  as  a  member  of  the 
bar." 

In  the  other  States  improvements  have  been  made, 
but  there  is  a  feeling  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 
At  the  present  time  the  law  schools  are  setting  forth 
influences  and  activities  that  are  quietly  but  gradu- 
ally producing  results.  Through  the  work  of  the  Sec- 
tion on  Legal  Education  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation the  various  men  and  interests  of  the  question 
are  being  brought  together  for  the  common  cause. 
There  has  been — and  there  is  yet — a  complication  in 
the  very  decided  differences  of  the  educational  systems. 
There  are  three  of  these  systems — the  case  system, 
which  teaches  exclusively  by  the  study  of  cases  ;  the 
text-book  system,  and  the  lecture  system.  Each  of 
these  has  its  advocates,  and  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  recent  legal  writing  has  been  produced  by  the  con- 
testants of  the  different  plans.  Excepting  a  few  of 
the  law  schools  the  usual  plan  is  a  compromise,  the 
text-book  system  predominating.  In  the  South  the 
lecture  holds  sway.  In  some  schools  the  case  system 
and  the  text-book  system  are  combined  ;  in  others 
lectures  and  text-books  are  used  together,  and  in 
others  all  three  of  the  methods  are  employed. 

Two  years  ago  the  special  committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  was  requested  to  take  the  matter  in 
charge  and  since  then  strong  work  has  been  done. 
Not  only  have  the  colleges  increased  and  the  standards 
of  admission  been  improved,  but  there  has  been 
secured  a  general  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  bet- 
ter legal  education  for  the  best  interests  of  not  only 
the  profession  itself  but  the  people  generally.  Those 
who  liave  been  me^ibers  of  the  committee  are  Hon. 
Thomas  M.  Cooley,  the  distinguished  legal  educator 
and  constitutional  lawyer,  who  was  X)resident  of  the 
association  when  the  section  was  formed  ;  the  late 
Dr.  William  G.  Hammond,  a  noted  scholar,  who  was 
Chancellor  of  tin;  Iowa  State  University,  afterward 
Dean  oi  tlie  St.  Louis  Law  School,  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  until  his  death  ;  Dr.  Henry  Wade 
Rr)gf;rH,  fr>rnierly  Df;an  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Ann 
Arl^or  Law  School  and  now  President  of  the  North- 
western University  ;  Dr.  Austin  Abbott,  Dean  of  the 
Law   Schofjl  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 


York  ;  Hon.  S.  E.  Baldwin,  eon  of  the  late  Governor 
Baldwin,  grandson  of  Roger  Sherman,  Professor  of 
Constitutional  Law  at  Yale,  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Connecticut ;  Professor  James  B.  Thayer, 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  George  M.  Sharp, 
Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  Lecturer  on  Insurance  Law  at 
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Yale,  and  representing  the  South  in  the  movement. 
Dr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Sharp  have  been  on  the  commit- 
tee since  its  organization.  These  gentlemen,  with 
Dr.  Hammond  until  the  time  of  his  death,  did  the 
most  of  the  work.  Combining  experience  with 
scholarship,  the  members  of  the  conniiittee  gave 
their  time  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  cause. 
They  made  a  full  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  In  this  they  recognized  that 
a  longer  course  than  two  years  is  impracticable 
for  the  greater  number  of  schools.  "The  impor- 
tance of  well  trained  lawyers  is  greater  now  than 
at  any  time  in  history,"  they  say.  *'  The  law 
has  become  so  complex  and  extensive  with  the 
multitude  of  decisions  and  statutes  that  a  higher 
training  is  indispensable.  A  publishing  company 
in  a  late  advertisement  offers  to  the  bar  full  reports 
of  75,000  cases  decided  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  (State  and  National),  since  January  1,  1887. 
The  difference  between  the  law  to-day  and  that 
of  fifty  years  ago  may  be  illustrated  by  an  ob- 
servation of  Professor  E.  J.  Phelps  in  recent  arti- 
cle on  education.  *  It  is  easy  to  find  single  opinions 
in  which  more  authorities  are  cited  than  were  men- 
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tioned  by  Marshall  in  the  whole  thirty  years  of  his 
unexampled  judicial  life,  and  briefs  that  contain 
more  cases  than  Webster  referred  to  in  all  the  argu- 
ments that  he  ever  delivered.' "  Viewing  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  as  broadly  as  they  could,  the 
committee  recommend  three  things  in  connection 
w^th  the  two  years'  course  :  1,  That  for  those  to 
whom  a  longer  course  of  study  is  possible,  provision 
be  made  in  the  schools  for  i)ost  graduate  courses 
where  the  subject  of  general  jurisprudence  and  pub- 
lic law  shall  be  taught ;  2,  a  system  of  electives  in 
which  students  shall  be  required,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  course  in  private  law,  to  pursue  at  least  a  cer- 
tain number  of  subjects  in  public  law,  international 
law,  the  history  and  theory  of  law,  comparative 
jurisprudence  and  the  science  of  government ;  3, 
better  preliminary  training,  if  i)racticable.  "  A  larg'3 
l)roporti(>n  of  the  schools  reciuiro  no  entrance  exami- 
nation," says  the  committee,  "and  in  none  of  them 
is  the  entraiure  examination  t'(iuivMlent  to  that  of  the 
A.  13.  degree  in  any  rcputaljlo  college  in  tliecounlry." 
The  Huggestion  is  made  by  Mr.  Sharp  that  legal 
education  may  in  courst^  of  tinit*  ])ecoin«^  embodied  in 
th(?  plans  of  university  extension,  although  this  pn»p- 
OHition  has  not  ))een  formally  discuHsed  or  considere*!. 
In  tlie  recent  meeting  of  the  (Mnnniitteea  very  reinark- 
ahie  paper  was  Huhniitted  by  Mr.  Smith,  editor  of  the 
American  [AiWfH')\  wherein  it  waH  Hhown  by  tai)l< 
C()m))ining  all  the  ohhoh  decided  last  year,  and  i-hiMsi- 


fied  by  States  and  points  decided,  that  more  than  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  points  turned  on  the  question  of  pro- 
cedure, having  no  relation  whatever  to  the  merits  of 
the  cases,  and  it  was  singular  that  in  this  showing 
there  appeared  to  be  no  difiference  between  the  Code 
and  Common  Law  States. 

The  movement  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
drawing  to  its  assistance  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
and  writers  of  the  day.  Such  for  instance  as  Judge 
Dillon,  Judge  Baldwin,  Dr.  Austin  Abbott,  Professor 
Keener,  of  Columbia  ;  Ex-Minister  E.  J.  Phelps,  of 
Yale  ;  Professor  Graj^  of  Harvard  ;  Professor  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  of  Princeton  ;  Dr.  Henry  Wade  Rogers 
and  many  others.  The  paper  of  Professor  Woodrow 
Wilson  on  Legal  Education  for  Undergraduates 
offers  some  new  points  and  the  following  paragi'aph 
bears  especially  upon  one  phase  of  the  subject :  "  The 
method  of  instruction  should  at  every  step  be  both 
historical  and  comparative.  No  other  method  has 
the  slightest  claim  to  be  called  philosophical.  For 
by  the  philosophy  of  law  I  do  not  mean  its  meta- 
physics ;  I  mean  its  rational  explanation  ;  and  no  ex- 
planation of  law  can  be  rational  which  does  not  make 
it  clear  why  and  how  law  came  into  existence,  what 
are  the  essential  and  what  the  accidental  contrasts 
and  differences  between  particular  systems,  and  what 
the  principles  are  which  everywhere  prevail,  and 
under  whatever  circumstances,  as  if  by  a  sort  of 
radical  necessity.  And  here  let  me  pay  my  com- 
plimetits    in    passing     to    the    question     whether 
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the  law,  when  taught  as  a  profession,  should  be 
taught  by  the  inductive  use  of  cases  or  by  the  deduct- 
ive use  of  principles  already  extracted  from  the  cases 
and  formulated  in  texts.  The  teaching  of  law  as  a 
profession  should  no  more  be  irrational  than  the 
teaching  of  it  as  part  of  a  liberal  education  or  as  a 
preparation  for  law  studies.  The  case  method,  there- 
fore, falls  short  and  is  slavish  if  it  stops  in  each  in- 
stance with  the  first  case  in  a  series.  Where  did  the 
courts  get  their  principle  from  in  the  first  case,  if 
there  was  indeed  neither  statute  nor  precedent,  and, 
if  there  was  a  statute,  what  guided  them  to  its  in- 
terior meaning  ?  Such  are  the  questions  which  reveal 
to  the  student,  when  successfully  answered,  the  real 
genesis  and  significance  of  law.  In  like  manner,  the 
text-book  method  is  neither  philosophical  nor  really 
instructive  unless  the  principles  made  use  of  are 
challenged,  cross  questioned  and  made  to  give  a 
rational  account  of  themselves." 

Judge  Dillon  says  that  in  his  judgment  "  adequate 
instruction  in  historical,  comparative  and  general 
jurisprudence  is  an  essential  part  of  a  thorough 
course  of  legal  education,"  and  he  recommends  "  to 


all  of  the  law  schools  of  the  country  that  such  in- 
structions be  made  a  distinct  and  specific  branch  of 
the  course  of  required  study  therein." 

Dr.  Austin  Abbott,  in  a  very  able  paper  on  exist- 
ing questions  of  legal  education,  foresees  a  great  de- 
velopment in  the  law  of  this  country.  He  says  :  "I 
hazard  nothing  in  predicting  that  American  juris- 
prudence will  soon  be  recognized  as  being  as  far  in 
advance  of  the  common  law  of  the  books  as  a  true 
democratic  commonwealth  is  in  advance  of  a  mon- 
archial  government  by  edict  and  decree." 

It  is  significant  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
that  the  recent  meeting  of  the  section  which  has  this 
in  charge  was  the  largest  it  has  ever  had.  Prominent 
lawyers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  while  deplor- 
ing the  evils  that  must  yet  be  corrected,  gave  con- 
fident reports  that  a  constant  advance  would  be  made 
and  that  in  every  respect  the  profession  was  imjjrov- 
ing.  Better  lawyers  mean  better  laws  and  less  liti- 
gation, fewer  contentions  and  a  wider  harmony  in  all 
the  interests  of  life.  For  this  reason  the  question  has 
for  the  country  at  large  a  strong  and  abiding  in- 
terest. 


A  TRAGIC  SEQUEL  TO   "RAMONA." 


BY   EDWARD   B.    HOWELL. 


DURING  the  night  of  September  20,  1.894,  the 
teacher  of  the  government  school  on  the  Pa- 
chango  Indian  reservation,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Piatt,  was 
called  to  her  door  and  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  who  then  placed  her  body  in  the  centre  of 
the  floor,  covered  it  with  stove-wood  and  set  it  afire. 
The  building  was  burned  to  ashes.  It  was  a  tragic 
culmination  of  a  tragic  history. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  novel,  "  Ramona,"  was 
written  with  a  x^urpose.  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  was 
one  of  the  efficient  causes  in  the  overthrow  of  slaverj'. 
"Ramona"  was  intended  in  like  manner  to  right 
some  of  the  wrongs  of  the  Indian,  and  especially  of 
the  Indians  of  Southern  California.  But  these  Indians 
have  been  in  one  of  the  uttermost  corners  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  accomx)lished  authoress  died 
in  her  priine  leaving  her  work  unfinished.  The  people 
of  tlie  United  States  are  busy  and  interested  in  their 
irnirierliate  environment,  and  Indian  agents  are  not 
all  philanthroj)ists, — not  even  all  honest  ;  so  on  the 
whole,  '•  Ramrma?"  has  not  wrought  a  reform. 

()h\-i\nu',  residents  of  Southern  California  rememVjer 
the  incident  of  the  ejection  of  the  Temecula  Indians 
from  thf!  lands  whi(;h  they  had  long  occupied  and 
which  they  consid(;red  their  own.  The  permission  to 
occupy  the-m  had  been  ver}>al  and  had  }>een  giv(!n 
many  years  beforr;  by  thf;  Spanish  signor  who  liad 
iriore-  acn^s  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.  But  this 
sort  of  a  title  was  n(;t  regarded  as  fca  Hirnple  in  the 


courts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Indians  did  not 
know  it.  So  when  an  action  in  ejectment  was 
brought  against  them  in  a  court  over  the  mountains 
at  San  Diego,  and  judgment  was  obtained  against 
them  by  default,  this  simple-minded  people  w^ere 
really  not  aware  of  what  was  taking  place  until  the 
sheriff  began  to  drive  them  from  their  homes.  It  was 
a  lawful  proceeding  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Amer- 
ican lawyer,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Indian  it 
was  gross  injustice. 

The  story  of  this  Indian  grievance  is  eloquently 
told  in  "  Ramona."  Readers  of  the  book  will  remem- 
ber how  Alessandro,  when  at  last  assured  of  the  love 
of  Ramona,  a  love  which  she  knew  would  cost  her 
her  home,  returns  to  Temecula  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  her  a  home  among  his  own  people,  but 
what  is  his  grief  and  astonishment  to  find  them 
broken  and  scattered,  and  white  men  in  possession 
of  their  homes.  The  principal  fragment  of  the  tribe, 
to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred,  went  to  Pa- 
chango,  a  little  valley  six  or  eight  miles  further  up  in 
the  mountains,  where  they  still  live. 

On  a  variation  tour  last  year  into  some  of  the  by- 
ways of  Southern  California  with  a  companion  I 
made  a  visit  to  PMcliungo  Valley.  It  was  noon  on  a 
warm  day  of  mid-September  when  our  thirsty  liorse 
]>1  tinged  into  the  waters  of  the  Santa  Margarita  or 
T(!m(!cnla  Riv<!r,  just  above  the  narrow  portal  where 
it  enters  Temecala  Canyon  on  its  way  to  the  octiaii.. 
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AT  THE  HEAD  OF  PACHANGK)  VALLEY,  MOUNT  PETO  MAR  IN  BACKGROUND. 


A  ranchman  with  a  four-horse  load  of  wood  was 
watering  his  horses  on  the  bank. 

*'  Is  this  water  used  anywhere  for  irrigation?"  we 
asked  him. 

"  Not  now,"  he  replied.  "TheTemecula  Indians 
used  to  take  it  out  onto  that  mesa  over  there.  The 
mounds  you  passed  on  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  their 
village." 

We  looked  from  the  fine  stream  of  water  running 
to  waste  to  the  parched  and  unproductive  plain 
stretching  away  to  the  foothills,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
Nature  as  well  as  the  Indians  had  been  wronged 
when  the  latter  were  driven  from  the  land. 

Sixteen  yoars,  however,  had  elapsed  since  that  un- 
fortunate day,  and  the  government  had  had  plenty  of 
time  and  plenty  of  good  land  with  whicli  to  repair 
the  wrong  done,  by  the  operation  of  its  own  laws  to 
these  aboriginal  inhabitants,  who  at  one  time  had  all 
the  land  and  all  the  streams  for  their  own.  As  we 
drt)ve  on  toward  Pachango,  I  fully  expected  to  find 
that  generous  reparation  had  been  made.  I  had  al- 
ways clierishcd  an  oi)timistic  faith  tliat  tlie  United 
States  WHS  doing  tlie  best  tilings  possible  for  the  In- 
dian, and  that  wrongs  of  any  kind  only  need  to  be 
made  public  to  Imj  rightcMl,  "  Raniotia"  had  so  tlior- 
ouglily  adv(!rtised  tlu;  wrongs  of  this  particular  tribe 
that  I  rather  expected  to  find  in  Pachango  n  case 
when!  iMX'tic  juMtice  had  been  meted  out,  but  1  was 
dooiiK^d  to  disappointment. 

Houthern  (California  is  a  iM^autiful  land  in  nntnnin. 
Nature  Heeins  to  be  dreaming.  The  dark  green  of 
the  chaparral  along  th-'  watta*  courM(<H  contrasls  with 
the  brown  vwhuh,  wiiih^  the  outlines  of  the  foothills 


and  more  distant  mountains  are  rendered  dim  and 
suggestive  by  the  blue  haze  in  which  they  are  veiled. 
Here  and  in  the  hills  a  column  of  smoke  ascends 
where  some  sheep  herder  is  clearing  the  range  for  the 
new  feed  which  will  spring  up  with  the  coming  of 
the  first  fall  rains.  But  under  the  dreamy  peace  of 
this  scene  is  concealed  a  terrible  secret, — Nature  is 
stiff e7'ing  for  ivater.  Every  where  it  is  the  one  great 
need.  Men  or  animals  cannot  wander  far  from  the 
known  springs  and  water  courses,  for  the  thirsty  air 
drinks  the  moisture  out  of  their  very  blood,  and  if 
they  cannot  get  water,  they  perish,  just  as  the  vessel 
that  has  boiled  dry  speedily  g^es  to  pieces. 

We  found  Pachango  to  be  a  little  valley  about  a 
half  a  mile  in  average  width,  and  narrowing  back  into 
the  mountains  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  The 
centre  of  it  is  occupied  with  the  broad  siuuly  "wash  " 
characteristic  of  Southern  California  sti-eams.  on 
either  side  of  which  is  a  strip  of  good  arable  land. 
In  all  there  is  about  as  much  cultivable  soil  as  would 
make  one  fair-sized  ranch  for  an  American.  With 
])lenty  of  water  and  high  cultivatiim.  it  might  l>e 
adeipnite  for  the  population  of  Pacluuigo,  but  the  ml- 
ley  is  waterless. 

I  confess  to  having  had  a  feeling^of  couteuipt  fv>r 
the  Indian  policy  of  this  great  govenuntMit  when  I 
discovennl  that  it  had  givt»n  a  waterle».«*  reservation 
to  thest^  Indians  familiar  with  the  art  o(  irrigalioti. 
It  seems  in  tin*  nature  of  a  crime  against  them  to 
thrust  tliem  back  into  a  more  primitiv««  Htate  of  oivib 
ization  an«l  hold  them  thertv  There  may  U»  a  qmi*- 
tion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  supplying  Indians  with  fotH), 
but  there  ought  to   U*   iu>no  CiMU't<ruiit|;   HUpplyin^ 
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them  with  the  facilities  for  producing  it,  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  arid  West  water  for  irrigation  is  the 
most  important  of  these. 

I  know  it  is  objected  that  the  Indian  does  not  make 
the  best  use  of  land,  and  therefore  does  not  deserve 
the  best  land.  But  certainly  the  Indian  is  not  the 
CHily  landholder  in  the  country  who  is  not  making  the 
highest  use  of  the  land  he  holds.  Yet  the  govern- 
ment respects  and  protects  the  title  both  to  unculti- 
vated and  undercultivated  lands.  Indeed,  perhaps 
the  highest  cultivation  to  which  land  is  subjected  in 
the  United  States  is  done  by  Chinese  gardeners.  Yet 
the  landholders  of  the  country  are  by  no  means  ready 
to  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  Chinese. 

Everywhere  in  Pachango  are  evidences  of  poverty. 
The  houses  are  rudely  built  of  adobe  or  willow  poles 
and  are  thatched  with  tides.  Fortunately  no  severer 
weather  is  experienced  here  than  the  chilly  season  of 
the  winter  rains.  Such  annual  crops  are  raised  as 
mature  early  in  the  season.  During  certain  seasons 
the  men  go  into  neighboring  valleys  in  search  of 
work,  such  as  shearing  sheep,  pruning  orchards  and 
vineyards,  and  gathering  fruit.  In  this  way  they  eke 
out  a  meagre  living  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
An  equal  number  of  w^hite  men,  similarly  situated, 
could  hardly  accomplish  the  feat. 

Not  only  is  there  no  water  for  irrigation,  but  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  the  domestic  supply  was  scarce.  It 
was  derived  from  four  surface  wells,  two  of  which, 
including  that  at  the  government  school,  were  so 
near  dry  that  a  single  drawing  would  bring  up  only 
about  two  quarts  of  roily  water. 

"  What  shall  we  do  for  water  if  the  well  goes 
dry  ? "  Mrs.  Piatt  had  asked  of  the  Indian  agent  on 
the  occasion  of  his  last  visit. 

*'  Do  without,"  was  his  cheerful  response,  which 
goes  to  show  that  the  said  agent  was  a  grim  humor- 
ist. 

With  such  a  ridiculously  inadequate  water  supply, 
we  found  that  the  Indians  lacked  in  personal  cleanli- 
ness and  suffered  in  health.  Domestic  animals  also 
suffered  for  water.  I  noticed  one  cadaverous  horse 
with  a  galled  back  that  was  haunting  one  of  the 
wells  like  a  ghost.  The  Indians  owned  some  cattle, 
but  had  driven  them  to  pasturage  at  Palma,  some 
twenty  miles  away,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
feed  and  water  at  Pachango.  Hence  the  entire  tribe 
were  compelled  to  do  without  milk. 

Surface  wells  are  not  the  only  possible  supply  for 
the  valley.  About  two  miles  above  the  settlement  is 
a  canyon  containing  a  series  of  springs.  The  land  on 
which  they  are  situated  has  been  secured  for  the 
Indians  through  the  disinterested  kindness  of  Dr. 
Ferrebee,  a  former  post  physician.  The  water  is 
pure  and  delightfully  cool,  and  running  down  it 
forms  casca/les  over  rocks  and  pools  in  the  shade  of 
overhanging  trees.  It  is  a  sux)ply  large  enough  for 
the  domestic  use  of  the  entire  reservation  if  it  were 
I>roperly  reservoired  and  piped  through  the  sandy 
valley,  but  it  would  involve  expense  which  the  In- 
dians are  unable  t(j  meet. 


The  Mission  Indians  are  naturally  a  long-lived  race. 
Grevoja  Pa,  the  mother  of  the  chief  or  "  capitan,"  is 
nearly  one  hundred  years  old.  But  the  tribe  has  not 
thriven  in  Pachango.  During  the  time  of  their  stay 
in  the  valley  their  numbers  have  been  reduced  about 
25  per  cent.  A  pathetic  sight  is  their  little  cemetery, 
dotted  thickly  with  rude  crosses  marking  the  graves 
of  children  for  the  most  part,  and  surrounded  by  a 
rough  barbed  wire  fence.  The  graves  were  decorated 
with  bits  of  colored  glass  and  broken  porcelain  and 
other  evidences  of  simple  but  affectionate  care. 

On'  our  arrival  at  Pachango  we  pitched  our  camp 
not  far  from  the  government  schoolhouse,  and  speed- 
ily formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Piatt,  the  teacher. 
We  found  her  to  be  a  middle-aged  and  matronly 
w^idow,  who  having  been  bereaved  of  husband  and 
children  early  in  married  life,  had  given  up  her  life 
to  teaching  and  for  three  years  had  been  teaching  on 
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the  Pachango  reservation.  At  that  time  she  was  the 
only  white  person  residing  on  the  reservation  and  she 
gave  us  a  hearty  welcome  as  members  of  her  own 
race.  She  delighted  us  by  inviting  us  to  dinner,  for 
we  were  glad  of  a  change  from  our  own  mess  ;  and 
she  bargained  w?th  me  that  we  would  have  fried 
chicken  if  I  would  decapitate  the  fowl — a  perform- 
ance for  which  she  had  an  aversion. 

That  meal  was  one  long  to  be  remembered.  Our 
appetites  were  whetted.  The  chicken  was  done  to  a 
turn.  But  best  of  all  was  the  conversation  with 
whi(;h  our  hostess  (!nt(irtMin(Hl  us  until  lat(»  in  the 
night.     She  told  us  of   her   work,   of   the   customs, 
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character,  and  hardships  of  the  Indians,  with  whom 
she  deeply  sympathized.  Prior  to  her  coming  the 
teachers  had  made  short  stays.  The  Indians,  living 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  lands  of  which  they  felt 
they  had  been  robbed  by  white  men,  were  in  an  ugly 
mood  toward  all  whites.  While  not  offering  violence 
to  the  teachers,  they  would  come  about  the  school- 
house  at  night,  and  make  all  sorts  of  disagreeable 
noises  that  were  quite  wearing  on  the  nerves  of  the 
teachers. 

Mrs.  Piatt  pursued  a  different  policy  with  them. 
AVhen  the  lamps  were  lit  at  night,  she  would  leave 
the  blinds  up,  and  go  about  her  tasks,  paying  no  at- 
tention to  guttural  noises  without,  or  to  the  dusky 
faces  at  the  windows.  Her  fearlessness  at  length 
won  the  admiration  of  the  Indians.  One  night  the 
chief  of  the  tribe,  Capitan  Mateo  Pa,  called  on  her. 

"  You  no  coward,"  said  he.  "  You  brave  woman. 
You  no  afraid  ?  " 

"  Afraid  !  "  answered  Mrs.  Piatt.  "  What  is  there 
to  be  afraid  of  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Indians,  and 
if  bad  white  men  come  here,  the  Indians  will  take 
care  of  me." 

This  made  a  profound  impression  on  Mateo.  From 
that  time  he  seemed  to  feel  that  his  tribe  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  her.  The  In- 
dians ceased  to  molest  her.  At  one  time  when  the 
men  were  goingvaway  for  outside  work  the  capitan 
compelled  one  of  them  to  stay  at  home  to  see  that  no 
harm  came  to  the  teacher.  Mrs.  Piatt  saw  him 
looking  woe  begone. 

"Why  did  you  rot  go  with  the  rest,  Joaquin?" 
she  asked  him. 

"Capitan  told  me  to  take  care  of  Mistra,"  he 
answered. 

Mrs.  Piatt  thereupon  assured  him  that  she  could 
take  care  of  herself,  and  sent  him  off  after  the  rest. 

She  also  discovered  incidentally  by  the  talk  of 
school  children  that  on  one  occasion  when  a  white 
desperado  had  escaped  from  the  jail  at  Temecula, 
Mateo  Pa  brought  his  blankets  during  the  night  and 
slept  on  the  porch  of  the  schoolhouse  as  a  guard. 

"My  grandmother,"  said  Mrs.  Piatt,  "  was  the 
means  of  saving  the  village  of  Oxford  from  being 
burned  by  Indians  in  the  i)ioneer  days  of  New  York. 
She  had  been  kind  to  them  when  others  had  been 
heartless,  and  an  Indian  lad  who  remembered  her 
kindness  brought  her  word  of  the  proposed  attack  at 
great  risk  to  himself.  When  the  Indians  came  a  few 
nights  later,  they  found  the  village  thoroughly 
guarded.  So  you  see,"  added  Mrs.  Piatt,  pleasantly, 
"  I  have  inherited  a  friendship  for  the  Indian." 

Mrs.  Piatt  saw  the  best  side  of  the  Indian  charac- 
ter. She  told  us  of  the  bright  little  boy  of  Mateo  Pa, 
who  had  died  a  few  months  before  after  a  long  siege 
of  scarlet  fever.  Tin;  little  fellow  was  a  great  favor- 
ite with  Grevoja  Pa,  his  grandmother.  Often  at 
Hchool  he  would  tell  his  tea(;her  some  in(nd(!nt  of  her 
childhood  which  she  had  related  to  hiin.  One  such 
incident  was  concerning  the  building  of  the  Pala  Mis- 
Hiori.     While  the  older  Indians  were  in  the  chapel 


learning  their  catechism,  the  children,  Grevoja  Pa 
among  the  rest,  were  making  adobe  bricks,  and  if 
they  failed  to  make  their  daily  quota  they  were  pun- 
ished. 

She  told  us  of  the  generosity  of  the  Indians.  How 
little  Chico  had  been  indignant  when  she  offered  him 
pay  for  a  ewer  his  grandmother  had  sent  her,  and 
how  Martin  Verdugo,  a  mere  lad,  had  supported  a 
large  family  by  his  own  work  during  the  sickness  of 
his  step-father.  She  told  us  how  old  blind  Bibiana 
who  lived  alone  became  possessed  of  the  idea  that  she 
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had  seen  the  devil,  and  that  he  was  haunting  her. 
The  Indians  held  a  fiesta  about  her  cabin  for  a  week 
to  charm  the  devil  away.  But  one  of  the  participants 
told  Mrs.  Piatt:  "  Poor  old  Bibiana  I  She  thinks  she 
sees  the  devil.  We  know  she  does  not.  We  go  to 
please  her." 

The  dealings  of  the  agent,  who  lived  at  Los 
Angeles,  with  the  Indians  had  made  Mrs.  Piatt  quite 
incensed.  He  had  sent  word  forbidding  the  Indians 
to  cut  wood  to  sell.  She  had  written  back  that  the 
Indians  had  always  been  allowed  to  cut  wood,  this 
being  one  of  their  few  sources  of  revenue  ;  and  to  for- 
bid them  would  only  make  thieves  of  them.  They 
never  cut  down  a  large  tree,  but  only  trim  off  the 
branches.  The  agent  finally  was  compelled  to  con- 
cede the  privilege. 

The  Indians  had  wanted  wire  to  fence  their  fields. 
The  agent  sent  them  word  to  cut  their  posts  and  he 
would  send  the  wire.  The  Indians  had  no  faith  in 
the  in-omise.  "Humph!"  said  they  on  receiving 
the  word.  "  When  he  sends  fencing,  we  will  get 
posts."  , 
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Mrs.  Piatt  called  a  meeting  of  the  Indians  and 
argiied  with  tlieni  for  two  hours  to  induce  them  to 
get  their  posts  ready  and  rely  upon  the  promise  of 
the  agent.  Three  of  them  did^o,  but  when  they  sent 
for  the  fencing  the  answer  came  from  the  agent, 
'•  First  come,  first  served.  There  is  no  fencing  left." 
At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  cemetery  was  the  only 
fenced  field  in  Pachango. 

Our  presence  on  the  reservation  would  have  been 
most  unwelcome  had  it  not  been  for  Mrs.  Piatt.  The 
Indians  w^ere  very  sullen  and  unapproachable.  I  lev- 
eled a  camera  at  a  group  at  some  distance,  but  before 
I  could  get  it  fairly  focused  it  had  cleared  the  field  as 
effectually  as  if  it  had  been  a  gatling  gun.  But  Mrs. 
Piatt's  presence  with  us  wrought  a  transformation  in 
their  demeanor.  Even  old  Grevoja  Pa  consented  to 
have  her  picture  taken,  and  went  into  her  cabin  to 
*'  dress  up."  This  consisted  in  removing  the  sandals 
from  her  feet  and  tying  a  kerchief  over  her  head. 
We  would  have  preferred  her  picture  as  she  was  at 
first,  but  she  did  not  consult  us  as  to  her  attire. 

The  women  of  Pachango  exhibit  remarkable  skill 
in  needlework  and  basketry.  I  cherish  among  my 
treasures  a  basket  obtained  of  Mrs.  Piatt  which  was 
used  in  their  fiestas  for  the  dead.  Letters  are 
wrought  in  the  basket  conveying  a  message  to  the 
dead  friend.  I  had  to  smuggle  the  basket  off  the  res- 
ervation, for  the  women  who  can  do  such  work  are 
growing  old  and  the  specimens  of  their  work  more 
and  more  scarce. 

Since  my  visit  to  Pachango,  I  have  followed  with 
interest  the  work  of  this  noble  and  self-sacrificing 
teacher.  The  last  letter  I  received  from  her  was  last 
December,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Dear  Sir  : 

Your  letter  came  while  I  was  very  ill,  and  since  I  have 
been  able  to  resume  my  work  on  the  reservation  there 
has  been  so  much  to  do  that  has  demanded  immediate  at- 
tention that  I  have  not  had  time  to  reply  to  it  till  now,  10 
o'clock,  p.m. 


nil:  i'.i';i,i,   rowi.ic   a  i    i\i.v   mi^siun, 


Last  summer  the  allotting  agent  came  out  and  allotted 
the  land  to  our  Indians,  so  there  is  no  hope  now  of  their 
ever  having  anything  any  better.  There  was  no  more 
land  purchased.  The  allotment  was  made  of  the  little 
valley  of  P.xhango  only. 

Since  school  opened  in  September  there  have  been  four 
deatlis  on  this  reservation,  making  an  average  of  one 
every  month.  Our  new  agent  has  asked  to  have  the 
water  from  the  springs  piped  to  the  reservation,  but 
nothing  has  been  done  about  it  yet. 

To-day  men  began  the  work  of  sinking  our  well  deeper. 
They  have  orders  to  dig  till  they  get  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water.  Until  now  we  have  suffered  for  water  about 
as  usual. 

The  agent  has  asked  to  have  the  school  building  fin- 
ished, and  said  for  me  to  state  how  I  wished  to  have  it 
done,  and  I  could  have  it  so.  The  Indians  seem  to  like  the 
new  agent  very  much. 

With  kind  regards  for  yourself  and  family,  and  wish- 
ing you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mary  J.  Platt. 

The  next  news  that  I  received  from  Pachango  was 
contained  in  the  following  telegram  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner : 

San  Diego,  September  24. —  Mrs,  Mary  J.  Platt, 
teacher  at  the  Indian  school  on  the  Pachango  reservation 
near  Temecula,  is  thought  to  have  been  foully  murdered 
by  Indians  last  Thursday  night,  and  the  government 
building  burned  to  conceal  the  crime.  Her  charred  re- 
mains^were  found  in  the  ruins. 

The  Pachango  reservation  is  in  the  southern  part  of 
Riverside  County  and  is  somewhat  isolated,  the  govern- 
ment school  being  some  six  miles  from  the  telegraph  sta- 
tion at  Temecula.  The  government  building  was  quite  a 
large  structure,  comprising  the  schoolroom  and  residence 
under  one  roof.  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Platt,  a  widow  of  about 
forty  years  of  age,  was  the  principal  at  the  Pachango 
school,  and  on  the  night  of  t^  e  tragedy  wjis  alone  in  the 
house  with  her  ten-year-old  niece,  Hattie  Leslie. 

The  crime  committed  on  Thursday  night  bears  all  the 
evidences  of  the  cunning  work  of  Indian  fiends.  Mrs. 
Platt  was  either  stuuneil  or  killetl 
outright,  thrown  on  the  floor,  tvik 
wood  j)iled  around  her  and  her 
body  cremated,  while  in  the  next 
room  the  little  girl  slept  peacefully, 
to  be  tiwakeuetl  by  flames  score hing 
her  hand.  She  ran  through  the 
room  where  her  aunt  lay  n«istiug 
under  the  burning  wood,  and  in 
her  night  clothes  reachetl  the  hoii^> 
of  a  fiietidly  hulian. 

COMMITTKD   BY    INDIANS. 

The  stateiiuMit  is  matte  oivnly 
that  the  triine  was  eotiunttteil  by 
oiu»  or  nu>iv  Indians,  txxwX  tht»  oir 
eiunstances  are  sueh  as  to  WHrrnnt 
the  aiiusatii>n.  Sinee  the  trttK^nly 
it  has  dt«velo|H'd  that  some  time  in 
the  tMirly  (uirt  of  last  week  M  yiuai); 
huek  attentling  the  Imlinn  iK'htHU  At 
INMiiH,  some  distuiiee  fnuu  the  l\i- 
i'liuMK**  seh«*ol,  had  U'en  ei|i««U«Hl 
for  Honu*  luvuch  \^t  ilimliOu^o  iuhI 
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returned  to  the  Pachango  reservation.  To  be  revenged 
on  the  authorities  he  began  industriously  to  circulate  a 
report  that  the  Indian  children  there  were  being  shame- 
fully abused  and  half  starved.  This  was  readily  believed 
by  the  older  Indians,  who  had  heard  of  goings-on  at  the 
school  under  the  ex-superintendent,  who  recently  ab- 
sconded, and  the  tales  told  by  several  young  squaws 
who  were  sent  home  to  their  parents  convinced  the  latter 
that  the  morality  preached  by  the  superintendent  was 
no  better  than  their  own. 

On  the  day  of  the  murder  old  Matteo  Pa,  the  chief  at 
Pachango,  called  on  Mrs.  Piatt  and  told  her  what  he  had 
heard.  He  demanded  the  amount  of  the  fare  to  Perris 
and  return,  saying  he  would  go  and  investigate  for  him- 
self, and  if  things  were  as  reported  there  would  J)e 
trouble.  Mrs.  Piatt  tried  to  appease  the  angry  chief,  and 
refused  his  request,  thinking  the  report  groundless,  and 


not  wishing  to  create  any  excitement  among  her  own 
proUgis  she  promised  to  investigate  the  rumor  herself. 
Matteo  Pa  went  away  very  angry,  threatening  among 
other  things  to  have  her  school  closed.  This  and  the 
chief's  surly  manner  caused  Mrs.  Piatt  some  uneasiness, 
and  she  wrote  to  the  Indian  Agent,  Francisco  Estudillo, 
at  Colton,  telling  him  of  the  threat  and  that  she  was 
alarmed.  She  requested  that  if  he  did  not  hear  from  her 
again  within  three  or  four  days  to  come  down  and  settle 
matters.  This  letter  and  a  telegram  from  Temecula  an- 
nouncing the  burning  of  the  government  building  at 
Pachango  and  the  finding  of  Mrs.  Piatt's  body  arrived  at 
Colton  an  hour  apart. 

I  will  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  moral  from 
this  tale,  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  that  moral 
should  be  the  aphorism  of  General  Sherman  that 
"  The  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  one." 
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ELECTION  NIGHT  IN  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE. 

MR.  JULIAN  RALPH  begins  the  November 
Scribner's  with  a  graphic  article  under  the 
above  title,  and  we  quote  from  his  pen  picture  of  that 
exciting  journalistic  juncture. 

' '  The  first  news,  even  from  close  at  hand,  is  always 
of  one  pattern.  It  consists  of  the  returns  of  the 
brown-stone  Republican  districts,  where  there  is  only 
one  vote  or  two  to  each  house.  It  is  easily  counted, 
and  so  it  is  the  first  in  hand.  Along  with  it  come  cal- 
culations by  the  Press  Association  reporters— sent  in 
on  manifold  sheets  and  reading  like  this  :  '  48  dis- 
tricts, official,  give  Republican  vote  of  3,943  ;  Demo- 
crat, 1,879;  same  districts  last  year  gave  Republican, 
3,796  ;  Democratic,  2,100.'  The  chief  one  of  the  men 
who  is  taking  the  city  returns  is  a  born  mathemati- 
cian. He  knows  and  loves  figures,  and  handles  them 
as  Morphy  played  with  chessmen.  He  employs  in- 
genious, labor-saving,  peculiar  and  personal  ways  of 
dealing  with  them,  and  these  blind  dispatches  that 
rain  in  on  him  to  the  number  of  600  or  700  during  the 
night,  he  subjects  to  his  logarithms  and  formulas 
with  what  looks  like  invulnerable  patience,  until — 
twenty  times  in  the  night — they  tell  him  a  growing 
and  a  widening  story  of  ruin  for  one  party  and  tri- 
umph for  the  other.  At  such  times  he  seeks  out  each 
man  engaged  in  similar  work  and  says,  '  Did  I  tell 
you  that  Maynard  was  running  behind  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket?  Well,  he's  running  10,000  behind.' 
Later,  he  made  it  12,000,  then  15,000,  and  at  last 
about  20,000  behind. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  office  begins  to  fill  with 
peofjle  never  seen  there  except  on  election  nights,  and 
with  men  who  only  come  when  great  news  is  stirring. 
The  latter  were  the  New  York  correspondents  of  the 
great  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  of  Canada  and 
England.  These  were  business-like.  They  whispered 
to  the  managing  editor.  They  wanted  figures,  they 
wanted  x>roof -sheets,  they  wanted  the  editorial  utter- 
ance of  the  paper  that  was  to  appear  next  morning, 
and  they  wanted  reasons  for  the  turn  the  voting  was 
taking  in  Brooklyn  and  Buffalo,  where  the  people 
overturned  the  governments.  Others  were  the 
editorial  writers,  among  them  those  who  only  wt)rk 
in  the  daytime  and  those  who  never  come  to  the  office 
at  all,  but  send  their  essayH  in  by  mail  and  messtuiger. 
Th«!y  kiK^w  little  of  the  metiuxlH  of  jiny  dt^uirtintuit 
of  u  newHpaper  except  their  own,  and  the  fact  was  be- 
trayed in  their  nneasiiu^HH,  tlu»ir  Hurpristul  look  wlu'ii 
they  HJiw  the  nmin  workroom  hrilliiint,  liglittul  jis  l\w 
HtreetH  at  noon— and  crowded  ;  with  a  IiuhIi  upon  it 
that  they  did  not  expect,    HUppreHMing   thrir    art«M- 


dinner  tendency  to  talk.  They  noticed,  too,  that  the 
office-boys  vouchsafed  them  no  deference,  but  elbowed 
them  out  of  the  way.  And  when  they  essayed  to  joke 
with  the  Washington  correspondent  and  the  Albany 
man,  one  of  those  gentlemen  said  '  Yes — yes  ;  but  I 
am  busy ;  excuse  me.'  With  the  editorial  writers 
had  come  some  notable  public  men  found  at  the  clubs 
and  eager  to  come  down  and  get  the  news — a  federal 
senator,  a  bibulous  Western  editor,  a  judge  or  two, 
and  a  general  of  the  regular  army.  There  is  no  rever- 
ence among  newspaper  men.  They  know  humanity 
too  well  not  to  see  beneath  the  mere  uniforms  and 
robes  by  which  men  are  told  apart.  So,  presently, 
these  gentlemen  withdrew  to  the  sanctums  where 
the  art  manager  and  his  assistants  bustled  to  and  fro 
among  them  in  order  to  'display  the  bulletins  out  of 
the  windows.  But  the  notables  endured  the  discom- 
fort, while  one  of  the  editors  went  to  and  fro,  getting 
outlines  of  the  exciting  election  from  the  managing 
editor." 

FORESTS  AND  FOREST  FIRES. 
''T^HE  Engineering  Magazine  for  November  gives 
JL  first  place  to  a  paper  by  John  Gifford  on  "  The 
Causes  and  Effects  of  Great  Forest  Fires."  He  urges 
our  need  of  an  adequate  forestry  regulation  which 
will  "always  produce  the  largest  amount  of  useful 
forest  products  on  the  smallest  area  possible,  with  the 
least  expense." 

SOME  SIDE  ISSUES  OF  FORESTRY. 

Mr.  Gifford  urges  that  every  one  who  owns  land 
should  become  a  forester  in  a  small  way.  He  tells 
of  some  of  the  smaller  uses  that  timber  and  brush  can 
be  i)ut  to. 

"We  waste  timber.  Owing  to  its  abundance  at 
present  it  enters  into  the  majority  of  constructions, 
while  architects  agree  that  brick  and  stone  are  not 
only  better,  but  in  the  end  cheajk^r.  The  govern- 
ment umst  do  its  part  in  setting  aside  and  carefully 
caring  for  large  masses  of  trees  in  places  unfit  fiu- 
agriculture.  Tlie  farmer  nuist  do  his  part,  which  is 
the  importtuit  part,  in  growing  a  few  acrt»s  of  trtvs 
on  liis  farm  wht»n^  tht^soil  is  poor,  wot  only  to  furnish 
him  with  fut^l  ami  lumber  but  toshifUl  his  civps.  A 
small  tract  of  forest  may  yield  many  minor  prvHluctji 
by  no  means  minor  in  importance  ti>  our  notvly  fann- 
ers. Pine  kiu>ts  may  ho  Hlivt>rt>d  and  soUl  by  the 
bunch  in  cities  at  a  gtuul  prio»».  Kveii  pitoli  waai  oiuv 
tvxtracttul  from  our  conuu«>n  pitch  pine.  S  .•■  n 
and  ctnhir  yiold  vuluablit  oils  aud  a  still  (or  i 
ttHH  iH  not  e.xpen.sive.  Many  1i>nv  wustt«  pluct^  mi*!*  tit 
for   tlio  growing  of  baski^t  wtUows.      The  bluck  v»iik 
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and  other  trees  yield  tannin  and  dye.  At  one  time 
in  south  Jersey  the  gathering  of  sumac  leaves  for 
tanning  was  an  important  industry.  For  many  years 
the  sumac  has  been  cultivated  in  Sicily.  The  woods 
of  many  trees  are  fitted  for  special  uses  ;  the  bilsted 
for  market  baskets,  the  persimmon  (the  only  northern 
representative  of  the  ebony  family)  for  shuttles, 
white  cedar  for  hollow-ware,  maples  for  sugar,  pine 
slabs  for  paper,  holly  for  fancy  articles,  or  the  chest- 
nut and  walnut,  which  need  little  care  and  yield  hand- 
some returns.  From  a  forestry  standpoint  under- 
brush is  of  value.  Let  the  farmer  grow  the  huckle- 
berry, laurel  for  rustic  work,  or  many  other  shrubs 
which  will  increase  his  income,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  forest  conditions  on  a  small  part  of  his  land. 
Unity  in  this  respect  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  will 
support  many  small  industries  in  every  locality,  and 
then  the  forests  will  become  evenly  distributed  in 
small  well-cared-for  patches  over  all  the  country. 
This  is  the  true  solution  of  the  forest  fire  problem." 

HOW  FIRES  ARE  STARTED. 

The  writer  gives  four  principal  ways  in  which  these 
destructive  conflagrations  are  started. 

"  Forest  fires  are  started  in  four  ways :  incendiaries, 
careless  individuals,  locomotives,  and  lightning.  By 
far  the  most  serious  sources  pf  origin  are  the  criminal 
dastards  who  purposely  set  them,  since  they  select 
thej  proper  place  at  the  proper  time.  By  means  of 
fire  wood  thieves  hide  their  tracks,  and  many  people 
out  of  revenge  fire  an  enemy's  wood.  Years  ago 
charcoal  burners  set  fire  to  woods  in  order  to  buy  the 
charred  wood  cheaply  since  it  was  then  fit  only  for 
charcoal." 

THE  DESTRUCTION  WROUGHT. 

The  annihilation  brought  by  the  fiercer  fires  need 
not  be  explained.  But  the  regular  burnings  due  to 
carelessness,  etc.,  are  destructive,  too,  in  a  lesser 
degree. 

"Fire  is  very  destructive  to  cranberry  bogs  and 
cedar  swamps.  It  is  necessary  to  dig  deep  trenches 
in  order  to  check  its  headway,  because  it  burns  deep 
into  the  peat  and  appears  here  and  there  in  unexpected 
places  several  feet  away.  The  bed  of  a  cedar  swamp 
consists  of  several  feet  of  humus.  The  bottom  is 
covered  with  logs,  ferns  and  spongy  mosses.  The 
principal  moss  is  spahagnum,  which  is  collected  and 
baled  for  nurserymen.  It  is  used  in  packing  plants 
for  shipment,  owing  to  its  ability  to  hold  moisture. 
Let  me  emphasize  the  value  of  this  moss.  Although 
almost  indispensable  to  the  florist,  its  collection  ought 
to  be  prohibited  at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  Noted 
for  its  ability  to  retain  moisture,  it  can  undergo  an 
extreme  amount  of  dessication  and  still  recover.  In 
these  swamps  streams  divide  into  many  streamlets 
which  percolate  throughout  this  mass  of  material. 
The  foliage  of  the  cedar  is  so  dense  that  the  sun  only 
feebly  i)enetrate3.  Rain  is  retained,  and  instead  of 
ruHhirig  in  a  flood  to  the  sea  or  rapidly  evaporating  is 
restrained  and  gradually  distributed.  Cedar  forests 
are,  therefore,  natural  reservoirs  of  water,  effecting  a 
natural  irrigation  ;  but  the  owners  of  them,  for  fear- 


of  tires,  cut  the  trees  in  a  sappy  state  when  fit  only 
for  an  inferior  grade  of  shingles  and  laths,  or  even 
hop  poles  and  rails.  An  uncertain  water  supply  is, 
of  course,  the  result,  since  all  the  rivers  of  south 
Jersey  rise  in  swamps  and  bogs  within  its  own 
borders. 

"  Young  timber  is  usually  killed  above  ground  by 
fire.  Large  timber  often  apparently  recovers,  but  it 
is  always  more  or  less  affected.  Its  vitality  is  re- 
duced so  that  insects  invade  and  devour  it,  and 
charred  wood  is  always  of  less  value  because  dis- 
agreeable to  handle.  From  the  stump  of  burnt  or 
cut  oak  many  scions  spring.  These  were  used  for 
hoop-poles  a  few  years  ago,  but  now,  owing  to  the 
substitution  of  kegs  for  barrels  and  iron  for  wooden 
hoops,  there  is  practically  no  demand.  The  butts  are 
often  gathered,  however,  for  umbrella  handles.  Some 
trees  can  endure  more  heat  than  others.  The  fittest 
in  that  respect  survive,  while  other  more  valuable 
species  perish.  The  pines  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  if  fires  continue  there  will  be  nothing  whatever 
left  to  hold  these  sands  but  low  scrub  oak  and  other 
brush." 


GENERAL  OLIVER  0.  HOWARD.      . 

APROPOS  of  the  retirement  of  General  Howard, 
U.  S.  A.,  on  November  8,  the  November 
Chautauquan  contains  an  interview  with  the  General 
reported  by  Herbert  Johnston,  who  thus  prefaces  the 
account  of  his  conversation  with  General  Howard  : 

"By  the  limit  of  age  Major- General  Oliver  Otis 
Howard  retires  from  the  United  States  army  on  No- 
vember 8,  his  sixty-fourth  birthday,  after  forty -four 
years  of  active  military  service.  His  personal  history 
and  military  record  are  unique  and  full  of  interest. 
At  eleven  he  was  a  poor  boy  struggling  for  an  educa- 
tion ;  at  nineteen  a  college  graduate  ;  at  twenty -four 
a  graduate  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  and 
a  lieutenant  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  ;  later 
he  became  a  leader  in  twenty-two  battles  ;  was  under 
fire  and  a  participant  in  almost  as  many  engage- 
ments, counting  his  campaigns  with  the  Indians,  as 
Fighting  Phil  Sheridan,  all  the  while  rapidly  win- 
ning distinction  and  promotion.  General  Howard 
retires  from  active  service  in  the  regular  army  stand- 
ing next  in  rank  to  the  commanding  general,  but  one 
step  removed  from  the  highest  command  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States." 

AS  A  CADET  AT  WEST  POINT. 

General  Howard  had  the  unusual  experience  of 
entering  West  Point  after  graduation  from  college 
(Bowdoin).  Mr.  Johnston  asked  him  how  he  got  on 
asa**Plebe."  (He  was  nineteen  when  he  entered 
the  Military  Academy.) 

"As  I  went  in  September  I  was  not  regarded  ex- 
actly as  a  Plebe,  but  they  called  me  a  '  Sep.'  All  the 
time  I  was  a  cadet  I  was  called  '  Sep '  Howard.  This 
is  the  usual  custom  with  cadets  who  enter  the  acad- 
emy in  September." 

"  I  presume  you  did  not  altogether  escape  that 
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menial  part  of  the  service  expected  of  every  new 
cadet  ? " 

"Well,"  said  the  General,  "I  think  there  was 
never  any  menial  part.  The  elder  classes  sometimes 
made  a  new  cadet  bring  water  a  little  more  than  he 
should  for  his  turn  ;  for  example,  there  would  be 
four  cadets  in  a  tent,  and  if  the  fourth  one  in  hap- 
pened to  be  what  they  called  a  fourth-class  man,  or 
the  '  Plebe,'  the  others  would  say,  '  Come,  Plebe,  get 
us  a  pail  of  water.'  Generally,  the  Plebe,  to  please 
them,  would  go  off  and  get  the  water.  I  do  not 
know  whether  all  did  it  or  not.  But  I  never  had  any 
experience  of  the  kind." 

THE  BATTLES  HE  HAS  FOUGHT. 

**  In  how  many  battles  did  you  engage  during  the 
war.  General?" 

"Twenty-two  sizable  battles  all  together,"  said 
General  Howard.  ' '  Bull  Run  was  the  first  sizable 
battle  in  which  I  took  part.  I  was  then  a  colonel 
commanding  a  brigade  of  New  England  troops  in 
General  Heintzelman's  division." 

"  Upon  mention  of  this,  his  first  notable  battle,  I 
remembered  that  it  was  for  gallantry  and  courage  in 
this  engagement  that  he  was  made  a  brigadier 
general  of  volunteers.  That  was  in  September,  1861, 
and  from  this  time  forward  his  promotions  came 
rapidly.  In  1862  he  served  in  the  Virginia  Peninsular 
Campaign,  during  which  he  lost  his  right  arm. 

"  Referring  to  this  period  he  said:  *At  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks,  the  first  day  of  June,  1862,  while  leading 
a  charge  with  part  of  my  brigade  across  the  enemy's 
line,  I  was  wounded  twice,  first  by  a  ball  through  my 
forearm,  afterward  another  struck  my  elbow  and 
lodged  up  near  the  shoulder,  breaking  the  bone  pretty 
badly.  That  was  about  half  past  ten  in  the  morning. 
At  the  field  hospital  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, after  a  consultation  by  several  physicians,  the 
arm  was  amputated  and  buried  there  in  Virginia 
soil.'" 

A  GOD-FEARING  SOLDIER. 

"Is  there  not  something  of  a  prejudice  among 
soldiers  against  the  Chrisiian  in  the  military 
service?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  General  Howard  ;  "  on  the  contrary, 
the  soldiers,  all  things  being  equal,  relied  more  upon 
the  man  who  feared  God  and  tried  to  keep  His  com- 
mandments. A,  man  might  be  a  jirofessing  Christian 
and  yet  be  a  weak,  sniveling,  good-for-nothing  fellow 
— and  they  considered  all  such  as  hypocrites  ;  but  the 
man  who  loved  and  feared  God  did  his  duty  better, 
kept  his  gun  chumer,  and  mindtMl  his  own  business 
more,  and  did  every  duty  with  self-sacrifice  and  fear- 
lessness. Because  a  man  was  a  Christian  he  lost  no 
credit  either  with  his  conijKiny  or  with  his  com- 
mander. And,  then,  you  know,  that  in  alarge  force 
like  ours  iti  the  field,  large  ninnbers  of  them  were 
(JhriHtiuri  nmn.  Somntinies  wlioh*  conipaiiioM,  from 
the  coniniander  of  tho  coiiipaiiy  to  the  lust  privuttt, 
came  out  right  froniour  Siimlay-HchoolHandclmrcheH 
— even  niinisterH  wereconinmnderH." 


RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  FIRST  BOOK. 

IN  the  November  McClure's  Mr.  Kipling  makes 
two  pages  of  what  will  be  delicious  reading  to 
his  admirers,  on  "  My  First  Book."  He  draws  a  con- 
vulsingly  witty  picture  of  the  periodical  conception 
and  birth  of  those  verses  in  the  Indian  newspaper 
office  where  he  was  employed  as  sub-editor.  "Bad 
as  they  were,  I  burned  twice  as  many  as  were  pub- 
lished, and  of  the  survivors  at  least  two-thirds  were 
cut  down  at  the  last  moment.  Nothing  can  be 
wholly  beautiful  that  is  not  useful,  and  therefore  my 
verses  were  made  to  ease  off  the  perpetual  strife  be- 
tween the  manager  extending  his  advertisements  and 
my  chief  fighting  for  his  reading  matter.  They  were 
born  to  be  sacrificed.  Rukn-Din,  the  foreman  of  our 
side,  approved  of  them  immensely,  for  he  was  a  Mus- 
lim of  culture.  He  would  say  :  '  Your  poetry  very 
good,  sir ;  just  coming  proper  length  to-day.  You 
giving  more  soon?  One-third  column  just  proper. 
Always  can  take  on  third  page.' 

"  Mahmoud,  who  set  them  up,  had  an  unpleasant 
way  of  referring  to  a  new  lyric  as  '  Ek  aur  chiz ' — 
one  more  thing — which  I  never  liked.  The  job  side, 
too,  were  unsympathetic,  because  I  used  to  raid  into 
their  type  for  private  proofs  with  Old  English  and 
Gothic  headlines.  Even  a  Hindoo  does  not  like  to 
find  the  serifs  of  his  f 's  cut  away  to  make  long  s's. 

"And  in  this  m.xnner,  week  by  week,  my  verses 
cam©. to  be  printed  in  the  paper." 

It  was  quite  the  fashion  for  the  young  officers  and 
reporters  and  civil  servants  in  the  great  Indian  Em- 
pire to  take  a  little  canter  on  Pegasus  now  and  then, 
and  the  campfire  lights  gave  good  setting  for  these 
lays,  accompanied  by  the  plunk  of  a  banjo.  People 
wrote  to  Kipling  that  he  ought  to  publish  his  verses 
in  a  book.  "A  real  book  was  out  of  the  question, 
but  I  knew  that  Rukn-Din  and  the  office  plant  were 
at  my  disposal  at  a  price,  if  I  did  not  use  the  office 
time.  Also,  I  had  handled  in  the  previous  year  a 
couple  of  small  books,  of  which  I  was  part  owner, 
and  had  lost  nothing.  So  there  was  built  a  sort  of  a 
book,  a  lean  oblong  docket,  wire-stitched,  to  imitate 
a  D.O.  Government  envelope,  printed  on  one  side 
only,  bound  in  brown  paper,  and  secured  with  red 
tape.  It  was  addressed  to  all  heads  of  departments 
and  all  Government  officials,  and  among  a  pile  of 
papers  would  have  deceived  a  clerk  of  twenty  years* 
service.  Of  these  '  books '  we  made  some  hunditHls, 
and  as  there  was  no  necessity  for  advertising,  my 
public  being  to  my  hand,  I  took  rt»ply-iK>stcards, 
printed  the  news  of  the  birth  of  the  bi)ok  on  ouesiile, 
the  blank  order-form  on  the  other,  and  posltnl  thoni 
up  and  down  thf  t^inpirt*  from  AdfU  to  Singapore, 
and  from  C^ut^tta  to  Colombo.  There"  was  no  traile 
discount,  no  rt'ckouing  twt^lvt's  as  thirttvus,  ni>  co»u- 
mission,  and  no  ert'dit  of  any  kind  whatever.  The 
money  came  back  in  poor  but  hout^st  ru|MHM»  and  wiui 
transft^rrtMl  from  tlu>  publisher.  tht»  left  hand  jHvket, 
direct  to  tin*  HUtlu»r,  tli»>  right  luunl  jHH'krt.  Kv»»ry 
eopy  Hold  in  a  t(<\v  wroks,  and  the  rtttUukf  ox|itMiM««  lo 
prolilM,  as  I  rrnifmlxr  it,  Iihm  hinco  pivvonUHl  luy  iu* 
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JTiring  my  health  by  sympathizing  with  publishers 
who  talk  of  their  risks  and  advertisements." 


CONAN  DOYLE  AND  ROBERT  BARR. 

MR.  ROBERT  BARR  gets  a  vast  amount  of  fun 
out  of  his  "real  conversation"  with  Conan 
Doyle,  which  is  published  in  the  November  Mc- 
Clure's.  Skipping  Mr.  Barr's  facetiousness,  we 
quote  from  Dr.  Doyle's  explanation  of  his  view  that 
the  critics  he  would  choose  would  be  "  his  fellow 
w^orkers  or  schoolboys.  A  fellow  author  knows  the 
difficulties  I  have  to  contend  with,  and  he  appreciates 
the  effect  I  am  trying  to  attain  ;  his  criticism,  even 
if  severe,  would  be  helpful  and  intelligent.  A 
schoolboy,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  give  his  ver- 
dict on  a  book  by  intuition,  but  he  rarely  makes  a 
mistake.  See  how  the  schoolboys  of  the  world  have 
made  '  Treasure  Island '  their  own.  Of  course,  I 
would  not  expect  an  accurate  estimate  of  '  Robert 
Elsmere '  from  a  schoolboy. 

' '  Barr.  I  suppose  an  author  would  hardly  like  to 
slate  another  author's  work — publicly.  Besides,  he 
would  be  compelled,  as  a  matter  of  self-prctection,  to 
keep  up  the  pretense  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  lit- 
erature in  England  at  the  present  moment.  But 
there  is  Mr.  Howells  who  has  no  English  axe  to 
grind,  and  he,  from  the  calm,  serene,  unprejudiced 
atmosphere  of  New  York,  frankly  admits  that  litera- 
ture in  England  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  the 
authors  of  to-day  do  not  understand  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  their  business.  Of  course,  you  agree  with 
hi  in? 

' '  Doyle.  I  think  there  never  was  a  time  when 
there  was  a  better  promise.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen 
men  and  women  who  have  made  a  deep  mark,  and 
who  are  still  young.  No  one  can  say  how  far  they 
may  go.  Some  of  them  are  sure  to  develop,  for  the 
pant  shows  us  that  fiction  is  an  art  which  improves 
up  to  the  age  of  fifty  or  so.  With  fuller  knowledge 
of  life  comes  greater  power  in  describing  it. 

"  Barr.  A  dozen  1  You  always  were  a  generous 
man,  Doyle.  Who  are  the  talented  twelve,  so  that  I 
may  cable  to  Howells. 

"  Doyle.  There  are  more  than  a  dozen — Barrie, 
Kipling,  Mrs.  Olive  Schreiner,  Sarah  Grand,  Miss 
Harradan,  Gilbert  Parker,  Quiller-Couch,  Hall  Caine, 
Stevenson,  Stanley  Weyman,  Anthony  Hope,  Crock- 
ett, Rider  Haggard,  Jerome,  Zangwill,  Clark  Russell, 
George  Moore — many  of  them  under  thirty  and  few 
of  them  much  over  it.  There  are  others,  of  course. 
These  names  just  happen  to  occur  to  me. 

MR.    DOYLE'S   NOTION  OF  ART  IN   FICTION. 

•'  Doyle.  We  talk  so  much  about  art  that  we  tend 
to  forget  what  this  art  was  ever  invented  for.  It  was 
to  amuse  mankind — to  help  the  sick  and  the  dull  and 
the  weary.  If  Scott  and  Dickens  have  done  this  for 
millions,  they  have  done  wfill  by  their  art. 

"  liarr.  You  don't  think,  then,  that  the  object  of 
all  fiction  is  to  draw  life  as  it  is  ? 

'^  D(/j/le.    Where  would  Gulliver  and  Don  Quixote 


and  Dante  and  Goethe  be  if  that  were  so  ?  No  ;  the 
object  of  fiction  is  to  interest,  and  the  best  fiction  is 
that  which  interests  most.  If  you  can  interest  by 
drawing  life  as  it  is,  by  all  means  do  so.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  object  to  your  neighbor 
using  other  means. 

"  Barr.  You  do  not  approve  of  the  theological 
novel  then  ? 

"  Doyle.  Oh,  yes  !  I  do,  if  it  is  made  interesting. 
I  think  the  age  of  fiction  is  coming — the  age  when  re- 
ligious and  social  and  political  changes  will  all  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  novelist.  Look,  within  re- 
cent years,  how  much  has  been  done  by  such  books 
as  '  Looking  Backward '  or  '  Robert  Elsmere.'  Every- 
body is  educated  now,  but  comparatively  few  are 
very  educated.  To  get  an  idea  to  penetrate  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  you  must  put  fiction  round  it, 
like  sugar  round  a  pill.  No  statesman  and  no  ecclesi- 
astic will  have  the  influence  on  public  opinion  which 
the  novelist  of  the  future  will  have.  If  he  has  strong 
convictions,  he  will  have  wonderful  facilities  for  im- 
pressing them  on  others.  Still  his  first  business  will 
always  be  to  interest.  If  he  can't  get  his  sugar  right, 
people  will  refuse  his  pill." 


LORD  KELVIN  ON  JOULE. 

A  Scientific   Honeymoon. 

A  GLOWING  appreciation  of  James  Prescott 
Joule,  prefaced  by  a  fine  portrait,  is  contributed 
to  Cassier's  by  Lord  Kelvin.  We  get  an  interesting 
glimpse  of  the  friendship  of  two  great  men  of  science, 
its  origin  and  character.  Says  the  writer  :  "I  can 
never  forget  the  British  Association  at  Oxford  in  the 
5'ear  1847,  when  in  one  of  the  sections  I  heard  a  paper 
read  by  a  very  unassuming  young  man  who  betrayed 
no  consciousness  in  his  manner  that  he  had  a  great 
idea  to  unfold.  I  was  tremendously  struck  with  the 
paper.  I  at  first  thought  that  it  could  not  be  true, 
because  it  was  different  from  Carnot's  theory,  and 
immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  paper  I  had  a 
few  words  of  conversation  with  the  author,  James 
Joule,  which  was  the  beginning  of  our  forty  years' 
acquaintance  and  friendship. 

"  Then  and  there  in  the  Radcliffe  Library,  Oxford, 
we  parted,  both  of  us,  I  am  sure,  feeling  that  we  had 
much  more  to  say  to  one  another  and  much  matter 
for  reflection  in  what  we  had  talked  over  that  evening. 
But  what  was  my  surprise  a  fortnight  later  when, 
walking  down  the  valley  of  Chamounix,  I  saw  in  the 
distance  a  young  man  walking  up  the  road  toward 
me  and  carrying  in  his  hand  something  which  looked 
like  a  stick,  but  which  he  was  using  neither  as  an 
Alpenstock  nor  as  a  walking  stick.  It  was  Joule  with 
a  long  thermometer  in  his  hand,  which  he  would  not 
trust  by  itself  in  the  char-dhanc  coming  slowly  up 
the  hill  behind  him,  lest  it  should  get  broken.  But 
there,  comfortably  and  safely  seated  on  the  char- 
d-hanc,  was  his  bride — the  sympathetic  companion 
and  sharer  in  his  Work  of  after  years.  He  had  not 
told  me  in  Section  A  or  in  the  Radcjliffe  Library  that 
he  was  going  to  })e  married  in  three  days,  but  now, 
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in  the  valley  of  Chamounix,  he  introduced  me  to  his 
young  wife.  We  appointed  to  meet  again  a  fortnight 
later  at  Martigny,  to  make  experiments  on  the  heat 
of  a  waterfall  (Sallanches)  with  that  themometer ;  and 
afterward  we  met  again  and  again  and  again,  and 
from  that  time,  indeed,  remained  close  friends  till  the 
end  of  Joule's  life." 


WHAT  WAS  SHAKESPEARE  LIKE? 

R.  ALEXANDER  CARGILL  contributes  to 
the  Strand  a  copiously  illustrated  paper  en- 
titled "  The  Likenesses  of  Shakespeare."  We  pro- 
duce here  his  picture  of  the  Stratford  bust  and  of 
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THE  STRATFORD  BUST. 

the  "Becker"  mask,  which  appear  to  be  the  only 
authentic  likenesses  which  exist.  Mr.  Cargill  repro- 
duces tlie  following  portraits  :  The  Droeshout  print, 
the  Chandos  portrait,  the  Jansen  portrait,  the  Felton 
head,  the  Hilliard  miniature,  the  Auriol  miniature,  the 
Dunford  likeness,  Zoust's  portrait,  Giililand's  portrait, 
the  Zincke  likeness,  and  the  portrait  by  Zucchero.  The 
portraits  differ  so  much  that  they  might  easily  bo 
passed  off  as  being  likenesses  of  different  individuals. 
Most  of  them  have  not  even  a  family  resemblance. 
Mr.  Cargill,  Hp(;aking  of  th<^  bust,  says  :  "  It  is  believed 
that  when  Sliakespeare  died,  on  April  25,  lOlG,  e:c- 
actly  fifty -two  years  of  age,  a  cast  of  his  features  was 
taken — by  wliom  is  not  known,  iliougli  i\w  nunui  of 
thesculpior  of  the  ])ust,  Uorard  or  (iendd  Johnson,  a 
Hollander,  has  been  HUggested.  Jolinson  lias  be<*n 
creditiid  witli  liaving  dond  his  part  of  tlio  work  wt^ll, 
Hince,  bfiforo  iIh  (Miction  in  llm  clmnc*'!  of  tlio  fhnivh, 
the  bunt  was  probubly  approved  by  HluikrMpeare'n  re- 
laiionH  as  a  good  bktMitiHH,  and  d«'«iin*Ml  wortliy  of  itn 
(MHiHpieuoMH  poMJMon  and  of  tlm  man  it  rrprvMrntrd." 


THE  BECKER  MASK. 

Mr.  Cargill  then  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
Becker  mask  :  "In  the  year  1849  there  was  discov- 
ered at  Mayence  what  proved  to  be  a  genuine  though 
gruesome  relic  of  Shakespeare,  and  claimed  to  be  set 
almost  side  by  side  in  value  and  interest  with  the 
Stratford  bust  itself.  This  relic  was  declared  to  be 
nothing  less  than  the  mask  of  the  face  and  features 
of  the  poet  taken  after  his  death  in  April,  1616.  As 
nothing  was  ever  known  as  to  what  befell  the  mask 
after  Gerard  Johnson  had  manipulated  it  in  the 
preparation  of  the  bust — assuming  it  had  been  in  his 
hands  for  that  purpose — the  finding  of  such  an  ex- 
traordinary relic  created  widespread  interest,  not 
only  throughout  England  and  Europe,  but  in  Amer- 
ica, where  also  there  were  those  who  were  ready  to 
believe  in  its  story  with  sincere  trust. 

"  The  gentleman  into  whose  possession  this  curios- 
ity came  was  named  Ludwig  Becker,  who,  writing  in 
1850,  gave  so  entertaining  an  account  of  it  as  to  in- 
duce Mr.  Page,  a  well-known  artist  of  New  York,  to 
visit  Germany  and  there  examine  this  famous  relic 
for  himself.  After  a  prolonged  scrutiny  of  the  mask. 


THK   DKATII    MASK   OF   SllAKKSl'KAUK, 
KesuelHtadt  oullwtion,  from  which  tho  biwt  Ht  .»<tr«tfor<J  wm» 

Mr.  Pago  dedaretl  his  tlrm  Wlief  in  its  N»nti  Jid*r». 
and  tliertnipon  made  from  it  a  very  intwt»«»tinK  net  lUf 
models  of  the  teatnr»\M  of  Shukef»iH»an\  whirh,  At  tho 
tinio,  attracteil  grt^at  attrntion." 

So  far  Mr.  CarKiH.     We  are,  lu»wever.  nblt*  to  aui^* 
plenu'nt  bis  paptw  by  latrr  nifoiniation  rontnit!  \ 

to  n.s  by  LokI  Ivoimltl  (iown.      I.oid  KtMiuld  i 
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THH   BEST    LIKHNESS   OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

CFrorn  \.ur(\  Ronald  Gower's  original  model  for  t)ie  Shakespeare  monument  at  Stratford.) 
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ten  years  to  the  erection  of  the  Shakespeare  memorial 
which  he  presented  to  the  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon, 
and  in.  the  course  of  those  years  he  naturallj^  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  all  the  portraits  and  busts 
of  Shakespeare  that  are  extant?  He  paid  careful  at- 
tention to  the  Becker  mask  and  had  carefully  com- 
pared it  with  the  Shakespeare  bust.  He  said  that  by 
the  Bertillion  system  of  measurement  there  coald  be 
110  doubt  whatever  that  the  bust  was  practically 
modeled  from  tiie  mask.  The  measurements  were 
minutely  exact  and  he  had,  therefore,  without  hesi- 
tation selected  the  bust  and  the  mask  for  his  Shakes- 
peare, which  in  many  respects  is  the  finest  which  has 
yet  been  produced.  Lord  Ronam  Gower  has  recently 
had  communications  with  the  owner  of  the  mask  in 
order  to  see  whether  he  would  part  with  it  for  a  con- 
sideration, Lord  Ronald's  intention  being,  if  possible, 
to  secure  it  for  the  museum  at  Stratford.  The  owner, 
however,  refused  to  part  with  it  for  a  less  ^  sum  than 
$50,000.  The  mask  therefore  remains  in  Germany, 
waiting  the  appearance  of  some  millionaire  to  carry 
off  this  famous  trophy. 


HUGH  PRICE   HUGHES'   FIRST  SERMON. 

THERE  is  avery  characte  istic paper  in  the  Young 
Man  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Price  Hughes,  in 
which  the  Welsh  Methodist  Boanerges  of  the  West 
London  Mission  describes  his  first  sermon.  He 
preached  it  when  he  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  at  board- 
ing school  at  the  Mumbles  near  Swansea.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  that  as  soon  as  he  was  converted 
he  was  impressed  with  a  deep  conviction  that  he  was 
called  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Mr.  Hughes  says 
that  while  in  the  early  years  of  his  Christian  life  he 
had  many  doubts  and  misgivings  with  regard  to  the 
reality  of  his  own  conversion  he  never  had  the  least 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  his  call  to  the  ministry  : 
"  When  that  call  came  I  wrote  to  my  fathqr  a  letter  as 
brief  and  direct  as  schoolboy  letters  often  are,  stating 
that  I  was  convinced  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  I 
should  become  a  Methodist  preacher.  To  this  my 
father  replied  in  terms  equally  laconic,  that  he  would 
rather  that  I  should  be  a  Methodist  preacher  than 
Lord  Cnancellor  of  England.  That  reference  arose 
from  the  fact  that  I  was  then  intended  for  the  legal 
profession." 

Mr.  Hughes'  first  sermon  was  preached  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  small  cottage  on  a  hill  side  on  a  Wed- 
nesday evening.  Ho  not  only  preached  the  sermon, 
but  paid  for  the  hire  of  this  room  from  his  own  scanty 
pocket  money.  The  congregation,  he  thinks,  con- 
HiHt(!(I  of  six  or  seven  persons,  some  of  whom  were 
extremely  dilapidated  old  sailors,  who  acconi])anied 
theii-  movements  with  audible  groans  indicative  of 
p  iiifid  rh<'iiirialisiri.  H(?  seh^^ted  as  liis  first  text, 
•'  It  is  a  faithful  saying  and  wortliy  of  all  a(U'eptatit)n 
that  ChriHt  Jesus  (!ame  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
ners."  He  wrote  the  sermon  out,  commit  ted  it  to 
memory,  and  recited  it.  It  lasbul  twenty  niinutes, 
and  contained  the  Hum  atul  subHtancu  of  everything 
wlii'  h  )iti  has  preached  Hin^e. 


THE  "CENTURY'S"   NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
Opinions  of  a  Scientific   Biographer. 

THE  November  Century,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, gives  first  place  to  the  initial  chapter 
of  \t%  long  heralded  "  Lif^  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte," 
by  Professor  William  M.  Sloane,  and  the  most  at- 
tractive portrait  of  the  Emperor,  one  taken  while  he 
was  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  forms  the  frontispiece 
of  the  magazine.  In  Professor  Sloane's  short  preface 
to  the  biography,  he  clears  away  the  ground  in  his 
reminder  that  there  has  been  no  satisfactory  life  of 
Napoleon  hitherto  printed,  with  the  partial  exception 
of  the  short  popular  biography  by  Fournier,  the 
Austrian  scholar.  The  present  author  avow§  his  in- 
tention of  making  the  biography  a  history  of  the 
man  and  his  times  rather  than  a  more  personally 
emphasized  "life,"  which  would  depend  more  on  the 
picturesque  and  salient  characteristics  of  Napoleon's 
career  and  character.  The  biographer  prefers  this 
scientific  task  to  "an  attempt  at  mere  psychological 
dissection  of  an  enigmatical  nature  about  which 
little  is  known,  in  spite  of  the  fullness  of  our  infor- 
mation." As  to  the  original  sources  of  this  informa- 
tion, Professor  Sloane  assures  us  that  the  work  before 
him  is  founded  on  the  investigations  of  an  earnest 
band  of  historical  students,  who  have  been  ransacking 
the  European  archives  and  family  papers  during 
twenty-five  years.  Needless  to  say,  the  Century  has 
provided  illustrations  whose  workmanship  could  not 
be  excelled  in  magazine  methods.  These  fine  engrav- 
ings and  drawings  will  add  much  to  the  readable  in- 
terest of  Professor  Sloane's  work. 

PROF,   sloane's  attitude. 

We  have  been  long  accustomed  to  expect  an  atti- 
tude toward  Napoleon  either  decidedly  friendly  or 
the  reverse  in  any  writing  of  which  he  is  the  subject 
— an  attitude  determined  by  the  author's  temjiera- 
ment,  or  ethics,  or  religion,  or  nationality,  or  all  of 
them.  Professor  Sloane  is  naturally  but  little 
tempted  to  assume  any  attitude  exce])t  that  of  the 
scientific  historian,  and  yet  so  universally  interesting 
is  the  personal  character  of  Napoleon  that  it  is  i)er- 
haps  worth  while  to  (juote  a  pai'agraph  from  this 
first  chapter,  in  which  the  writer's  point  of  view  as 
to  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  suggesteii.  Concerning 
a  letter  written  when  Napoleon  was  fourteen  yeai*s 
old.  Professor  Sloane  says  :  "  The  tone  of  Najx^leon  is 
extraordinary.  Opening  with  a  little  sketch  of  Luiien 
such  as  any  elder  brother  might  draw  of  a  younger, 
he  proceeds  to  an  analysis  of  Jost»j)h  l)Oth  searching 
and  thorough,  explaining  with  a  fullness  of  rt»tisi>ning 
and  illustration  how  much  more  advantagetuis  fr\»m 
the  wt)rldly  i>oint  of  view  both  for  J*.)soph  and  the 
family  would  be  a  career  in  the  Church  :  '  the  bish»»p 
of  Autun  would  l)estt)W  a  fat  living  o\\  him  and  he 
was  sure  of  becoming  a  bishop.*  Asiui  tenter  diet um 
it  contains  a  curious  exprtwsiou  of  contempt  for  in- 
fantry as  an  arm,  tin*  oriy;in  of  whii'h  f»H»Ung  is  by 
no  means  cNuir.  TluM't«  is  an  utttu'  alMt^nco  of  Untiit^ 
talk,  or  t^nthusiasm,  or  t«vt>n  albi.Mion  tit  principU*  HUtl 
HontimtMit.     It  IS  the  work  of  a  eoM,  calculatii)>;  miuI 
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dictatorial  nature.  There  is  a  poetical  quotation  in  it, 
very  apt,  but  very  badly  spelled,  and  while  the  ex- 
pression throughout  is  fair  it  is  by  no  means  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  person  capable  of  such 
thought,  who  had  been  studying  French  for  three 
years  and  using  it  exclusively  in  daily  life." 


PRINCE  BISMARCK  AT  HOME. 

MR.  W.  H.  DAWSON,  in  the  Young  Man,  de- 
scribes a  visit  which  he  recently  paid  to 
Friedrichsruhe.  How  long  ago  it  was  is  not  stated, 
but  he  seems  to  have  had  a  good  time,  although  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  took  fuller  notes  of  the  Prince's 
conversation  than  those  which  he  gives  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Young  Man.  All  the  members  of  the 
,  Prince's  family  were  present.  Bismarck  sat  at  the 
table  in  a  long  black  cloak,  closed  at  the  neck  with  a 
white  tie  fastened  in  a  bow  in  the  old  style.  The 
official  stiffness  of  his  bearing  was  unbent,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  genial  and  communicative  as  he 
sat  between  his  two  great  hounds,  which  sat  one  on 
his  right  and  the  other  on  his  left.  He  was  the 
autocrat  of  his  own  breakfast  table,  for  everyone 
present  seemed  anxious  to  listen  and  to  learn.  Mr. 
Dawson  thinks  that  they  were  repaid,  for  his  conver- 
sation is  simply  a  succession  of  sententious  utter- 
ances. Mr.  Dawson  had  often  wondered  whether  or  not 
Bismarck  had  gone  to  the  school  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
especially  as  an  orator,  for  Bismarck's  speeches  have 
a  great  similarity  to  the  pointed,  abrupt  speeches  of 
Cromwell.  Bismarck,  however,  told  him  that  he 
had  never  read  any  of  Cromwell's  speeches,  or  any  of 
Carlyle's  books  except  those  relating  to  Prussia. 
Talking  of  English  literature,  Bismarck  said  that  in 
his  youth  he  had  spent  his  fancy  upon  Byron  and 
then  had  sobered  down  to  Thomas  Moore.  The  con- 
versation lasted  for  several  hours. 

AN   AFTER  BREAKFAST   TALK. 

After  breakfast  the  family  withdrew,  and  Bismarck 
and  Mr.  Dawson  talked  freely  upon  many  subjects, 
from  the  position  of  England  in  Egypt  to  old  age  pen- 
sion schemes  :  "  While  expressing  himself  as  dissat- 
isfied with  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage,  upon 
which  the  German  Imperial  Parliament  is  elected, 
he  admitted  that  the  constitutional  arrangements  in 
vogue  in  the  various  German  states  are  transitional. 
'  DouVjtless,'  he  said,  '  we  shall  have  to  go  through 
the  same  stages  which  you  in  England  have  passed 
through — though  with  variations  and  modifications 
incidental  to  time  and  place.  But  in  any  case  it  will 
be  a  slow  process,  and  no  one  can  foresee  the  di- 
rection which  develo])ments  will  take.' 

"  So  the  conversation  went  on,  and  time  sped  more 
quickly  than  the  visitor  liked.  But  as  Bismarck  sat 
there,  talking  affably  in  his  hosx)itable  room,  large 
pipe  in  hand,  with  the  mild  afternoon  sunshine  com- 
ing through  tlie  windows,  he  looked  the  very  heau 
vl.4'(il  oi  thf;  vet<;ran  thinker  and  fighter,  who,  having 
done  a  life's  hard  work,  has  earned  rest  and  is  enjoy- 
ing it." 


THE  GERMAN  EMPRESS  AT  HOME. 

The  Patron  Saint  of  the  Three  K's. 

^  ^  1\  /r  Y  dear  one  may  not  be  the  loveliest  woman 
iVX  in  the  world,  but  she  certainly  has  the 
most  beautiful  arms,"  so  wrote  the  present  German 
Emperor  to  his  mother  when  he  was  in  the  first  bliss 
of  courting  his  "briar  rose"  as  he  called  Augusta 
Victoria  of  Schleswig  Holstein,  whom  he  afterward 
made  his  wife.  The  Kaiser  was  only  twenty  years 
of  age  when  he  wooed  and  won  his  wife  with  scant 
regard  for  the  wishes  of  his  grandfather.  She  is 
a  woman — according  to  Mr.  Arthur  Warren,  the 
author  of  the  sketch  in  the  Woman  at  Home  from 
which  these  quotations  are  made — who  entirely  ful- 
fills the  Kaiser's  ideal  of  what  a  woman  should  be. 
William  H  hag  no  patience  with  the  new  woman  or 
any  of  the  emancipated  of  her  sex.  He  has  declared 
more  than  once  that  he  prefers  a  wife  who  can  make 
jam  to  one  who  can  discuss  a  constitution.  The  Em- 
press fills  that  bill  exactly  ;  she  can  make  jam,  and 
cares  nothing  whatever  about  political  constitutions. 
Another  saying  of  the  Emperor's  is,  that  he  could 
wish  nothing  better  for  the  welfare  of  his  nation 
than  that  the  girls  of  Germany  should  follow  the 
example  of  the  Empress  and  devote  their  lives,  as  she 
does,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  three  K's — Kirche, 
Kinder  and  Kiiche. 

A  MODEL  HAUSFRAU. 

A  very  pretty  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Warren  as  to 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Imperial  pair.  Tne  Duke, 
then  a  young  man  of  twenty,  was  shooting  at  Prin- 
kenau,  her  father's  shooting  box.  One  day  he  lost 
his  way  in  the  park,  and  came  upon  a  rustic  rose- 
covered  summer-house,  where  a  pretty  girl  of  his 
own  age  was  sleeping  in  a  hammock.  He  did  not 
disturb  her,  but  went  on  his  way,  thinking  of  a  little 
German  poem  known  as  the  "  Briar  Rose."  Later  in 
the  day  he  met  the  girl  in  the  castle,  and  saying,  "  Here 
is  my  briar  rose  again,"  he  introduced  himself,  and  fell 
in  love  off-hand.  They  were  married  on  his  twenty- 
first  birthday.  Since  that  time  she  has  set  herself  to 
realize  the  German  ideal  of  a  devoted  hausfrau.  She 
goes  to  bed  at  half -past  ten,  and  rises  at  six.  She 
begins  the  day  by  making  her  husband's  coffee. 
They  dine  at  one,  and  take  a  simple  supper  at  eight. 
The  Empress  is  now  the  mother  of  six  boys  and  one 
girl,  and  looks  after  them  assiduously  both  at  work 
and  at  play.  The  boys  are  passionately  fond  of  pony 
racing.  They  ride  ponies  given  them  by  the  Sultan, 
and  their  mother  officiates  as  judge,  decorating  the 
winner  with  a  blue  ribbon.  The  boys  learned  to  fish 
when  they  were  at  Felixstowe,  and  pursue  the  sport 
of  angling  with  great  eagerness.  They  also  like 
cycling,  but  their  great  delight  at  present  is  in  a 
miniature  fort  which  has  been  erected  in  the  palace 
gardens  for  their  amusement.  They  have  many  pets, 
the  favorites,  after  the  ponies,  being  small  dogs, 
some  of  whom  on  one  occasion  entered  the  Emperor's 
study  and  tore  to  pieces  the  best  part  of  a  treaty,  and 
rent  a  rescrii)t  which  was  waiting  the  Tmporial  sig- 
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nature.  The  eldest  boy,  the  Crown  Prince,  is  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  an  enfant  terrible:  "One  day  the  little 
Crown  Prince  was  being  laboriously  catechised  by 
the  chaplain,  who  continually  impressed  upon  him 
the  doctrine  that  all  men  are  sinners.  '  Well ! '  ex- 
claimed the  boy  impatiently,  being  wearied  of  these 
admonitions,  'father  may  be  a  sinner,  but  I  know 
mother  isn't ! '  It  was  the  same  lad  who  said  to  the 
Emperor  on  the  day  after  Bismarck's  dismissal : 
'  Father,  they  say  that  you  will  now  tell  the  people 
what  to  do  all  by  yourself.  You'll  enjoy  that,  won't 
you?'  The  conversation  was  not  prolonged."  The 
little  princes  are  dressed  English  fashion,  and  taught 
English  games  and  sports.  They  speak  English  ex- 
ceedingly well. 

GOWNS,  Hats,  and  all  that. 

The  Empress  is  said  to  prefer  English  gowns  to 
German  ones.  Although  she  wears  very  modest  low- 
cut  gowns,  some  priests  recently  made  a  commotion  in 
Berlin  by  commanding  the  members  of  their  congre- 
gations to  remove  from  their  dwellings  all  portraits 
of  the  Empress  in  low-necked  dress,  conduct  on  their 
part  which  greatly  roused  the  ire  of  the  Kaiser.  Mr. 
Warren  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  life  in  the  royal 
palace  :  *'  When  the  Emperor  is  away  from  home  he 
makes  a  point  of  sending  daily  messages  and  gifts  to 
his  wife  and  children.  Whenever  he  attends  a  ban- 
quet he  will  select  a  plateful  of  bon-bons  to  send 
home  to  the  boys,  and  a  box  of  flowers  for  the  Em- 
press. If  he  goes  on  a  yachting  or  a  naval  cruise  he 
sends  a  messenger  ashore  in  the  launch  at  the  first 
practical  point  each  day,  with  a  telegram  or  a  letter 
for  the  home  circle. 

**  The  Empress  Augusta  Victoria,  being  a  model 
housewife,  can  mend  and  sew.  and  knit  and  darn,  and 
bake  and  brew  as  well  as  any  woman  in  the  empire. 
Of  course  she  has  done  very  little  of  that  sort  of  thing 
since  her  marriage,  but  before  that  these  things  were 
part  of  her  systematic  training.  Often  in  her  maiden 
days  she  made  her  gowns  and  trimmed  her  hats,  and 
they  say  at  Court  that  even  now  she  takes  the  whole 
charge  of  the  Emperor's  linen,  replaces  his  lost  but- 
tons and  mends  his  socks.  They  say  that  English 
socks  are  most  in  favor  with  the  family,  and  the  story 
has  long  been  current  that  Prince  Henry,  the  Em- 
peror's brother,  being  reproved  by  his  wife  with  an 
unpatriotic  partiality  for  English-made  hosiery,  ex- 
claimed :  *  Patriotism  is  all  very  well,  my  dear,  but 
it  must  not  be  allowed  to  dye  one's  legs.'  The  Britisli 
haberdashers  may  glean  from  tliis  tribute  some  con- 
solation for  depressed  trade." 

HER   PIIILANTHUOPY. 

Every  Monday  niglit  \\w  Empress  gathers  round 
lier  a  group  of  young  ladies  belonging  to  the  (Jourt 
familioH,  and  th<^y  do  needlework  for  the  poor.  Her 
HorvantH  are  devot(>d  to  l>er.  and  ono  of  the  f(nv  artic- 
ulate ntteranc(!H  of  Her  Maji^sty  which  an^  on  record 
rolatfw  to  the  servant  girl  (jueHtion  :  '*  •  To  my  mind, 
the  uuHatisfactory  condition  of  onr  servants  is  due  to 
the  fact  tluii  their  niiHtreMHeH  fail  to  take  HuHlcient  iu- 
torcMt  in  their  welfare.     Tlie  chief  coiuplaints  of  do- 


mestic servants  are  that  they  have  too  many  hours  of 
work  and  too  little  personal  freedom.  But  if  we  were 
to  allow  them  more  freedom,  we  might  expose  them 
to  serious  temptation.  We  should,  therefore,  do  all 
in  our  power  to  make  our  servants'  leisure  hours  as 
attractive  as  possible  within  doors,  particularly  by 
giving  them  nice  cheerful  bedrooms,  which,  I  fear,  is 
often  far  from  being  the  case.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
architects  will  bear  this  in  mind  when  designing  houses. 
Besides,  we  ought  in  various  parts  of  the  town  to 
establish  Homes  for  Servants  where  they  can  meet  of 
an  evening,  and  more  particularly  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, in  order  to  discuss  subjects  of  common  interest, 
and,  if  possible,  receive  instruction  in  their  domestic 
duties.  But  the  chief  question  with  regard  to  our 
female  servants  is  their  moral  character,  for  who  can 
exercise  greater  influence  on  our  young  children  than 
servants  who  are  daily  in  their  company?'  " 

Mr.  Warren  concludes  his  paper  by  telling  us  that 
every  night  an  hour  before  going  to  bed  the  Empress 
enters  up  her  diary.  No  one  is  allowed  to  read  it  ex- 
cept the  Emperor,  and  it  is  always  kept  in  a  safe. 
That  book  ought  to  supply  much  information  for 
future  historians.  The  last  word  in  the  article  is  a 
statement  that  as  Queen  Victoria  always  gives  away 
Indian  shawls,  the  German  Empress  gives  clocks, 
sublimely  indifferent  to  the  ill-natured  jokes  which 
the  French  are  sure  to  crack  over  the  national  pen- 
chant for  these  useful  timekeepers. 


DOLLS  OF  FAMOUS  WOMEN. 

ENCOURAGED  by  the  success  with  which  they 
drew  the  Queen  out  on  the  subject  of  her  dolls, 
the  Strand  Magazine  publishes  another  paper  on  the 
same  subject  by  Frances  H.  Low.  Her  article,  which 
is  entitled  "  Distinguished  Women  and  Their  Dolls," 
is  illustrated  with  many  portraits  and  autograi)hs. 
The  first  place  is  given  to  the  Empress  Frederick, 
who  when  a  child  is  said  to  have  been  exceedingly 
fond  of  dolls  and  of  making  their  clothes,  especially 
for  small  ones. 

After  the  Empress  comes  Lady  Martin,  Mrs. 
Ritchie,  and  Mrs.  Mona  Caird.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  in  Mona's  doll  house  family  the  two  eldt^r 
daughters  were  always  receiving  proposiils  of  mar- 
riage which  they  discussed  in  the  most  businesslike 
spirit.  But  although  proposals  were  frecpient,  she 
never  married  her  dolls,  the  girl  having  apjvareutly 
decided  that  marriage  was  tix)  great  a  risk  iov  her  to 
peril  the  hai)piness  of  her  manikin  family.  Miss  Jean 
Ingelow  is  of  opinion  that  a  wooden  di>ll,  even  ont> 
with  joints,  is  not  capable  of  attracting  real  love,  but 
that  is  because  Miss  Ingelow  was  si>oiled  by  having 
wax  dolls  from  infancy.  Mrs.  Fawct»tt  declared  that 
she  adored  dolls,  so  also  diil  her  daughter  the  emi- 
nent nuithematician.  Mrs.  Stanley  tells  a  long  story 
about  her  (h>lls,  wluun  she  use«l  to  manufacturt^  out 
»>f  paiMT.  Ma«lame  Alhani  nevi>r  lHvs.mNH.sed  a  nvU  doU 
all  her  life.  Miss  Hraddon  Kayn  that  di»U.«<  and  doU 
houses  were  her  dr»'am  of  MIsm,  atul  that  U!»tll  she 
was  in  l»er  ti  ens  h»>r  nnmstMuents  alternattnl  lH»tw«»«*u 
literary  i*onipohitlon  antl  doll  tlrt«HMniakiii|f. 
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PROFESSOR  VON  HELMHOLTZ  AND  BRUGSCH 
PASHA. 

IN  September  Germany  lost  two  of  her  famous 
sons.  Professor  von  Helmholtz  was  a  well-known 
figure  in  the  domain  of  science,  and  Brugsch  Pasha 
was  a  distinguished  Egyptologist.  The  Magazin  fur 
Litteratur  of  September  15,  and  the  Revue  Scientifique 
of  September  22  print  obituary  notices  of  Helmholtz  ; 
but  though  only  a  day  elapsed  between  the  deaths  of 
the  two  men,  there  is  curiously  enough  very  little 
about  Brugsch. 

THE  SCIENTIST. 

Three  years  ago,  when  Helmholtz  attained  his 
seventieth  birthday,  the  German  Emperor  sent  him 
a  long  telegram  of  congratulation  and  compliment, 
and  at  the  same  time  conferred  upon  him  the  titles 
of  Privy  Councillor  and  Excellency.  A  sketch  of  his 
career  has  already  been  given  in  the  Review  of  Re- 
views (December,  1891),  so  that  there  is  no  need  to 
repeat  it  here.  Scientists  and  others  are  under  a 
deep  obligation  to  him  for  his  researches  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  physics,  but  perhaps  he  will  be  best 
known  by  his  "  Sensations  of  Tone  as  a  Physiological 
Basis  for  the  Theory  of  Music."  He  was,  in  fact,  de- 
voted to  music  and  to  Wagner,  and  though  he  soon 
put  an  end  to  his  music  lessons  by  throwing  the 
music-book  or  piano  stool  at  his  teacher,  he  retained 
his  love  for  the  art  to  the  end  of  his  life.  When  a 
student  he  stumbled  upon  Gliick's  works  and  was  so 
fascinated  with  "Armide"  that  he  was  induced  to 
return  to  the  piano.  A  good  concert  or  opera  gave 
him  the  greatest  pleasure,  but  it  was  in  the  theatre 
he  found  the  most  perfect  release  from  his  studies. 

THE   EGYPTOLOGIST. 

Professor  Brugsch  was  bom  at  Berlin,  1827.  It 
was  at  Berlin,  too,  that  he  received  his  early  educa- 
tion, and  before  he  left  the  gymnasium  he  had  pub- 
lished several  treatises  on  the  language  and  hiero- 
glyphical  characters  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
These  publications  were  regarded  as  such  valuable 
contributions  to  the  subject  of  Egyptology  that  Hum- 
boldt and  King  Frederick  William  IV  liberally  sup- 
ported the  boy  in  his  future  studies.  His  first  scien- 
tific journey  to  Egypt  was  made  in  1853  at  the  expense 
of  the  king,  and  there  he  met  M.  Mariette.  Return- 
ing to  Berlin  in  1854,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the 
Egyx)tian  Museum,  and  he  wrote  accounts  of  his 
sojourn  among  the  monuments  of  Egj'^pt.  Other 
visits  to  the  Nile  were  made  in  1857  and  1858,  and 
also  fully  described. 

He  made  a  tour  through  Persia  in  1860,  and  re- 
turned home  to  y)nbliHh  an  account  of  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Ho  was  Prussian  Consul  at  Cairo  from 
1804  to  18C8,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
Professor  of  Egyptology  at  Gottingen.  In  1870,  the 
Khedive  offered  him  the  direction  of  the  School  of 
Egyx>tolr>gy  at  Cairo.  His  later  travels  have  been  in 
Syria,  Persia  and  Egypt,  and  in  1880  he  sfittled  in 
li^rlin.  His  last  book  was  "  My  Life  and  My  Wan- 
dmngH," 


MENDELSSOHN  AND  SCHUMANN. 
An  Artistic  Parallel. 

THE  music  article  of  the  month  is  a  sort  of  artis- 
tic parallel,  with  personal  reminiscences,  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Shumann,  by  W.  J.  von  Wasielew- 
ski.  It  is  published  in  the  Deutsche  Revue,  and  will 
do  much  to  dispel  the  foolish  but  rather  prevalent 
idea  that  enmity  and  jealousy  existed  between  these 
two  composers. 

A  highly  productive  mind  in  any  department  of 
knowledge,  says  the  writer,  rarely  stands  alone  in  his 
age.  Michelangelo  and  Raphael,  Bach  and  Handel, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  are  con- 
spicuous examples.  What  one  seems  to  lack  the  other 
may  often  be  said  to  supply.  Similarly  with  Schu- 
mann and  Mendelssohn.  Schumann  created  from 
the  inmost  depths  of  his  soul,  whereas  Mendelssohn, 
inclining  to  Goethe's  idea  of  art,  made  his  music  a 
reflex  of  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  reality. 
A  hint  to  paderewski. 

Their  music  bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  their 
outward  appearance.  Mendelssohn  was  a  finely-built, 
graceful  figure.  His  bodily  movements,  as  well  as 
the  expression  on  his  face,  were  full  of  life.  Every- 
thing tended  to  make  him  personally  engaging  and 
attractive.  He  was  dearly  loved  and  greatly  honored, 
especially  by  ladies,  and  he  could  say  to  them  what 
would  certainly  be  taken  amiss  from  the  ordinary 
conductor.  Once,  when  rehearsing  for  a  concert,  he 
told  a  soprano  near  him  how  wrong  she  was  singing, 
and  the  lady  in  question  made  it  her  boast  that  she 
had  been  personally  addressed  by  Mendelssohn.  An- 
other lady  pursued  him  for  an  autograph,  till  he  at 
last  gave  way,  and  wrote  in  her  album  some  words 
from  Haydn's  "  Creation  "  :  "And  God  created  great 
whales,"  without  giving  the  slightest  offense. 

A  GREAT  SILENT  MAN. 

There  was  something  decidedly  distinguished  about 
the  bearing  of  Schumann,  but  his  outward  disposition 
was  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  of  Mendels- 
sohn. He  had  generally  very  little  to  say.  Only 
with  very  intimate  friends  was  he  ever  talkative,  and 
then  he  was  rarely  happy  in  his  manner  of  saying 
things.  He  expressed  himself  in  rhapsodical  sort  of 
sentences,  and  thus  disclosed  something  of  the  great 
soul-life  which  is  so  beautifully  and  so  powerfully 
revealed  in  his  music.  But  even  in  intimate  circles 
he  was  often  silent,  yet  conscious  of  all  that  transpired. 
He  was  evidently  aware  of  this  passive  interest  in 
what  took  place  around  him,  for  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"  I  scarcely  ever  speak,  but  more  in  the  evening,  and 
most  to  the  piano." 

But  when  Schumann  did  chance  to  come  out  of 
himself  his  face  assumed  an  animated  air,  and  his 
smile  was  most  winning.  Still,  he  spoke  in  a  monot- 
onous manner  and  in  broken  sentences,  rather  aloud 
to  himself,  but  what  he  did  say  showed  that  he  was 
following  all  that  was  going  on.  He  looked  good- 
natured,  for  his  soul-life  was  not  perceptible  on  hin 
face,  except  for  brief  moments  only,  and  people 
would  have  donbts  as  to  the  impression  things  were 
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making  on  his  mind.  There  seemed,  so  to  speak,  a 
veil  over  his  eyes.  He  walked  slowly,  and  in  the 
house  he  would  sometimes  walk  to  and  fro  on  tiptoe, 
as  though  he  must  not  disturb  the  silence  which  held 
sway  in  himself. 

THE  COMPOSERS  AS  TEACHERS. 

It  was  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium  in  1843  to 
1845,  that  Herr  Wasielewski  had  so  many  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  the  two  musicians  in  their  capacity 
of  teacher.  Even  at  the  lessons,  Schumann  was 
silent,  only  now  and  then  volunteering  ar  remark. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  understood 
how  almost  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  communi- 
cate his  great  knowledge  of  his  art  to  others.  Men- 
delssohn, on  the  other  hand,  had  the  rare  gift  of  lead- 
ing young  artists  in  the  right  way.  He  knew  the 
right  moment  to  correct  and  admonish,  and  never  re- 
ferred to  anything  but  the  matter  in  hand.  Every 
word  of  his  thus  had  a  golden  value. 

Mendelssohn  gave  composition  lessons  twice  a  week, 
and  always  appeared  so  punctually  that  the  pupils 
would  be  in  the  class  room  awaiting  him  before  the 
sound  of  the  bell.  Then  they  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  discover  from  his  walk  what  humor  he  might 
be  in.  He  corrected  the  exercises  in  the  class,  and 
showed  each  one  how  this  or  that  might  be  done 
better,  and  when  he  found  a  mistake  similar  to  one 
he  had  seen  before,  he  would  go  to  the  piano  and  re- 
produce the  old  mistake.  As  a  conductor  Mendels- 
sohn was  equally  successful.  He  seemed  to  inspire  as 
well  as  control  the  forces  under  his  baton.  Schumann 
was  less  fortunate  in  this  respect,  but  Mendelssohn 
had  had  experience  in  conducting  from  the^  age  of 
twenty-lour,  whereas  Schumann  was  thirty-seven 
before  he  could  be  said  to  have  taken  the  baton  into 
his  hand.  He  had,  however,  conducted  his  *'  Paradise 
and  the  Peri  "  some  years  before  at  Leipzig. 

AS  COMPOSERS. 

In  the  matter  of  composition  Schumann  was  vastly 
superior  to  Mendelssohn  in  many  respects.  He  shows 
greater  depth  of  feeling,  a  richer  imagination,  and  a 
more  poetic  element,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
slower  to  put  his  musical  thoughts  on  paper.  When 
Mendelssohn  was  called  to  Leipzig  in  1835,  he  had 
already  composed  several  important  works.  Schu- 
mann at  that  time  was  still  in  his  storm  and  stress 
period.  His  mind  was  full  of  ideas,  but  he  had  not 
Ijf'gun  to  utter  them.  It  was  about  then  that  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  had  learnt  more  counter- 
])oint  from  Jean  Paul  than  from  his  musi(r  teachers. 
He  also  wrote  to  his  sister-in-law:  "  Mendelssohn  is 
the  man  I  look  up  to  as  to  a  high  mountain.  He  is  a 
real  god,  and  no  day  ]>aHseH  without  his  giving  utter- 
ance to  some  thoughts  which  one  could  wrap  u])  in 
gold."  And  to  a  muHical  contemporary  he  wrote  : 
"  MendelsHolin  is  the  best  musician  the  world  has  at 
this  iMoiricnt." 

AK    KKIKNDS. 

TiHter  HM  Hchnniann  becjinie  more  Intiuuite  with 
MendelHHohti,  nrid  had  opportunities  toe.xriinnge  idejiM 
on  art  (iiujMiiotiH  with  hhn,  ho  writtm  to  ('lam  Wieck, 


under  date  April  13,  1838  :  "  I  have  not  gone  much  to 
Mendelssohn  ;  rather  he  has  come  to  me.  He  is  still 
the  most  eminent  man  I  have  met."  There  was  no 
rivalry  or  jealousy  between  the  two  composers.  Each 
recognized  fully  the  other's  high  musical  genius,  but 
the  objective  clearness,  the  freshness,  the  grace  of 
Mendelssohn's  work  procured  him  speedy  and  uni- 
versal recognition,  whereas  Schumann's  deeper  and 
more  poetic  music  required  much  longer  time  to  make 
its  way. 

BAYREUTH. 

BAYREUTH  and  the  Wagner  Festival  have  many 
articles  devoted  to  them  in  the  Gesellschaft,  the 
Freie  Buhne,  the  Garteiilaube,  and  other  German 
magazines.  Mr.  William  Ashton  Ellis  writes  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  Meister,  and  the  Countess  of  Gal- 
loway records  her  impressions  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

In  Music,  Mr.  William  Morton  Payne  gives  an  ac- 
count of  how  Bayreuth  came  to  be  the  center  of  the 
Wagnerian  world,  and  describes  the  plan  of  con- 
struction of  the  famous  temple  of  art  in  that  old 
Bavarian  town. 

ITS  HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

"  Twenty  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Payne,  '*  The  name 
of  Bayreuth  would  have  brought  with  it  few  and  un- 
important associations.  The  student  of  literature 
would  have  remembered  it  as  the  place  near  which 
Jean  Paul  was  born,  and  in  which  he  passed  the  clos- 
ing years  of  his  life.  To  the  student  of  history,  it 
might  have  recalled  the  line  of  margraves  who  lived 
there  until  their  extinction  as  an  independent  court 
in  1769.  To  the  traveler  who  might  have  wandered 
through  Franconia  and  paused  for  a  day  to  examine 
the  monuments  of  Bayreuth  the  name  would  have 
brought  to  mind  the  statute  of  Jean  Paul,  of  the  mar- 
grave Christian  Ernst,  and  of  King  Maximilian  II, 
and  perliaps  the  old  castle  dating,  in  portions,  from 
the  fifteenth  century.  Not  very  much,  altogether,  to 
awaken  the  interest  or  excite  the  imagination.  When 
we  hear  the  name  to-day  we  forget  all  of  these  things 
and  think  only  of  the  building  ujx)n  the  hillside 
where  the  great  art  of  Germany  and  of  the  modern 
world  has  its  home,  and  finds  the  ideal  conditions  of 
its  existence  at  hand.  Of  the  musical  world,  at  least, 
Bayreuth  is,  upon  its  festival  tx'casion,  the  ct»ntral 
point,  as  Jerusalem  is  the  central  iK)int  of  D;u»te'8 
world  ;  it  is  the  Mecca  to  which  lovers  of  music  make 
tlu^ir  pilgrimage  with  MosltMu  devotion  during  the 
season  of  the  great  represtnitatations  of  the  music- 
dramas  of  Richartl  Wagner. 

"  Setting  aside  tlu^  widt>r  analogies  of  polilu  mI  and 
religious  life,  theit^  is  hardly  to  Ih»  fouuil  in  the  \\uh\- 
ovn  world  any  ])arallt>l  to  this  cono<Mir«t»  i»f  }HH^i»lt» 
from  all  th»*  points  of  the  ct>miwis.M,  nsseml»h>d  ft»r  tlie 
contemplation  of  works  i>f  ideal  art.  ami  tindiiig  in 
this  common  inttM'est  a  common  In^nd  ot  HVimmthy. 
It  is  of  nothing  ho  Huggtvstivt^  as  of  an  Atht^uUu 
tragic  fentivjil.  when,  (voiw  all  parts  of  Uinhh'**,  mon 
cnme  ti>Kether  to  InOudil.  In  ia|>tui\»UH  ttwo 
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'  How  Klutaimnestra  hated,  what  the  pride 
Of  lokaste,  why  Medeia  clove 
Nature  asunder.' 

We  must  not  be  too  literal.  To-day  the  place  of  fes- 
tival is  not  Attica  but  Bavaria,  the  men  and  women 
are  not  ancients  youthful  with  the  youth  of  the 
world,  but  the  true  ancients  of  modern  thought- 
wearied  centuries ;  yet  the  hills  are  there,  and  the 
fields  of  grain,  and  there,  in  a  language  which  even 
the  Barbarian  may  comprehend,  the  passions  and  the 
aspirations  of  humanity  find  again  their  supreme  ex- 
pression. 

THE    ROYAL  PATRON. 

"  Whatever  the  follies  of  the  young  King  of  Ba- 
varia, whose  life,  darkened  by  the  shadows  of  immi- 
nent insanity,  came  to  an  unnatural  end  a  few  years 
ago,  he  was,  at  least,  as  a  patron  of  the  arts,  a  worthy 
continuator  of  his  line.  Louis  II  was  faithful  to  the 
tradition  established  by  his  two  predecessors,  and 
there  is  little  reason  to  think  that,  unaided  by  his 
munificence,  the  composer  whose  genius  he  fostered 
would  have  been  able  to  carry  out  his  ambitious  de- 
sign of  creating  a  national  art  and  providing  it  with 
a  permanent  home.  From  an  early  period  of  his 
career,  Wagner  chafed  under  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  conditions  of  the  operatic  stage  as  then  exist- 
ing in  Europe,  and  there  slowly  grew  up  in  his  mind 
the  ideal  which  was  eventually  to  be  realized  at  Bay- 
reuth.  The  realization  of  this  ideal  seemed  for  a 
long  time  to  be  exceedingly  remote,  although  some 
encouragement  was  offered  by  the  spontaneous  forma- 
tion at  various  points  of  '  Richard  Wagner  Unions,' 
having  as  their  object  the  advancement  of  the  views 
of  the  master  as  to  the  fitting  presentation  of  the 
music-drama  and  as  to  the  course  which  the  music  of 
the  future  ought  to  take.  But  a  rapidly  growing  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  lovers  of  music  all  over  the  world, 
aided  by  the  royal  patronage  of  the  music-loving 
King,  gave  substance  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  to  the  long  cherished  dream,  and  the  members 
of  'Wagner  Unions '  and  others  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise were  invited  to  come  to  Bayreuth  for  the  twenty- 
second  of  May,  1872,  to  assist  in  laying  the  cornerstone 
of  the  new  theatre.  Bayreuth  had  been  selected  the 
year  before  as  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  erect  the 
temple  of  the  new  art,  the  site  had  been  given  by  the 
town  authorities,  the  money  had  been  provided  for 
the  building,  and  the  plans  had,  not  without  much 
difficulty  and  expenditure  of  anxious  thought,  been 
prex>ared.  To  compensate  visitors  for  their  journey 
to  this  remote  place  and  to  provide  something  more 
than  a  ceremony  for  their  delectation,  Wagner  had 
atranged  for  a  performance  of  the  ninth  symphony  of 
B<^;ethoven — the  cornerstone  of  the  German  music — 
conducted  by  himself  and  executed  >)y  the  best  or- 
chestra and  chorus  that  the  Fatherland  could  offer. 

**  UiK)n  the  occasion  of  this  ceremony  an  address 
was  made  by  Wagner,  setting  forth  the  objects  to- 
ward which  all  the  aims  of  his  life  had  })<!(!n  di- 
re^rted,  stating  the  ar(;hitectural  problems  wliich  had 
W;n  involved  in  making  the  plans  for  thc/  n(!W 
thefitre,   and  defining  the  significance  of  the   move- 


ment whose  first  fruits  were  thus  tangibly  presented 
to  the  world.  From  this  memorable  occasion  in  the 
history  of  art  is  to  be  dated  the  material  realization  of 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  undertakings  of  modern 
times.  To  the  'airy  nothings'  of  the  great  com- 
poser's imagination  had  been  at  last  given  a  '  local 
habitation  and  a  name.'  From  this  time  onw^ard  the 
name  of  '  Bayreuth '  bore  an  added  significance  as  the 
symbol  of  a  new  renaissance,  of  the  regeneration  of 
an  ideal  lost  to  the  actual  world  since  the  age  of 
Pericles.  Of  this  festival  occasion  Wagner  writes 
with  pardonable  exultation  in  such  w^ords  as  these : 
*  Who  might  escape  a  sense  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion upon  taking  his  place,  on  this  twenty-second 
of  May,  1872,  in  the  very  building  (the  old  Opera 
House  of  Bayreuth)  where  once  the  margrave  and 
his  guests,  Frederick  the  Great  himself  at  their  head, 
assembled  to  witness  the  representation  of  ballet, 
Italian  opera  or  French  comedy,  and  upon  hearing 
produced  upon  this  very  stage,  by  German  musicians 
come  together  to  the  festival  from  all  parts  of  the 
Fatherland,  the  mighty  harmonies  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony?  When  from  the  station  where  once  the 
laced  court  trumpeters  stood ,  and  blew  their  blasts  of 
servile  greeting  to  the  princely  guests  of  a  dependent 
court,  a  chorus  of  inspired  German  singers  now 
greeted  the  assembled  audience  with  the  "  sei&  um- 
schlungen  Millionen  " — for  whom  were  not  the  tones 
then  fraught  with  some  vision  of  the  near  triumph  of 
the  German  intellect  2 ' 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  ART. 

**  At  this  point  we  may  fittingly  consider  the  archi- 
tectural peculiarities  of  the  edifice  whose  comer- 
stone  was  laid  under  such  auspicious  circumstances. 
The  entire  structure  of  the  building  may  be  said  to 
be  determined  by  a  single  necessity — that  of  conceal- 
ing the  orchestra  from  the  view  of  the  audience. 
Previous  to  the  actual  preparation  of  plans  for  the 
building,  Wagner  had  recognized  the  necessity  and 
so  often  written  about  it  that  it  was  one  of  the  best 
known  Wagnerian  ideas.  To  eliminate  this  disturb- 
ing element  was  the  task  to  which  the  architect  set 
himself,  and  a  little  thought  will  show  what  modifi- 
cation of  conventional  arrangements  was  thus  en- 
tailed. The  only  possible  way  of  entirely  concealing 
the  orchestra  from  the  audience  while  leaving  it,  or 
the  leader,  at  least,  in  view  of  the  singers,  was  obvi- 
ously to  place  it  in  a  pit  sunk  below  the  level  of  stage 
and  auditorium.  But  this  arrangement  as  obviously 
precluded  the  entire,  system  of  balconies  and  ranked 
boxes  universal  in  European  theatres,  for  it  was  im 
possible  that  any  of  the  spectators  should  occupy 
very  elevated  positions  without  seeing  into  the  orches- 
tral i)it.  There  was  thus  necessitated  the  substitu- 
tion, for  the  conventional  arrangement,  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  seats  in  aniphitheatrical  rows,  each  of 
which  should  be  snfficnently  elevated  above  those  in 
front  to  enable  its  (XM-npants  to  have  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  stage,  wliile  the  number  of  these  rows 
wonld  1)0  liniitcid  only  })y  the  distance  beyoTid  wliich 
distinct  vision    was  impossible.      The  auditorium  i& 
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not  large,  having  a  total  seating  capacity  of  only 
1,344,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  it  is  the  best  in 
the  world  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built.  In 
the  front  of  the  auditoriuni,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
scenium proper,  a  second  proscenium  was  designed 
by  the  architect  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually 
concealing  the  orchestra  and  more  completely  sepa- 
rating the  real  from  the  ideal.  Between  these  two 
proscenia,  of  course,  the  orchestral  performers  are 
hidden,  but  to  an  occupant  of  one  of  the  seats  there 
is  only  visible  what  Wagner  called  the  mystical  gulf 
which  produced  the  illusion  of  an  increased  distance 
between  actors  and  spectators,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  the  figures  upon  the  stage  seem  to  have  more 
than  the  stature  of  mortals.  Wagner  had  in  these 
words  eloquently  described  the  effect  of  the  arrange- 
ment thus  indicated  :  '  The  spectator  finds  himself, 
as  soon  as  he  has  taken  his  seat,  in  what  may  be  called 
a  theatre  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  in  a 
place  designed  solely  for  observation,  the  very  posi- 
tion of  his  seat  turning  his  gaze  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.' 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  AUDITORIUM. 

"  One  other  problem  of  importance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  auditorium — that  presented  by  the  lateral 
walls — had  to  find  a  fitting  solution.  Owing  to  their 
forward  convergence,  the  effect  of  flat  walls  would 
have  been  very  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  devise  some  effective,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  some  comparatively  inexpensive  substitute. 
This  difficulty  was  very  happily  met  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  ranked  coiiimns,  terminating  the  rows  of  seats 
upon  either  side,  and  concealing  the  flat  walls  behind. 
These  columns  are  so  disposed  that,  together  with 
the  seats  wiiich  are  flanked  by  them,  they  continue 
the  system  of  perspective  which  begins  with  the  pro- 
scenia, and  produce  an  admirably  harmonious  effect. 

"  Wagner  himself  describes  the  theatre  as  'a  con- 
glomerate formed  by  attaching  two  buildings,  of  the 
greatest  possible  dissimilarity  of  form  and  size,  one 
to  the  other,'  and  frankly  admits  that  it  is,  exter- 
nally, without  artistic  harmony  or  beauty.  The  edi- 
fice was  always  regarded  by  him  as  merely  provis- 
ional ;  as  a  sort  of  standing  object  lesson  for  the 
presentation  of  the  essential  problems  involved  in 
theatre  building.  The  utmost  care  was  devoted  to 
its  internal  arrangements,  and  outward  sliape  was 
left  to  accommodate  itself  to  internal  conditions  as 
best  it  might.  He  believed  that,  the  i)roblem  once 
given  this  visible  shape  it  would,  in  a  way,  work  itself 
out;  that  music  would  gradually  evolve,  by  pressure 
of  the  conditions  tlnis  presented,  a  suitable  arclii- 
tectural  stylo  for  its(5lf  and  thus  give  a  now  moaning 
to  the  myth  of  Ami)lii()n." 


GeHcllscJuift  gives  a  sketch  of  10.  llumpordinck, 
whose  children'H  opera,  "  llJlnHol  und  (h*«tol,"  has 
mado  his  naino  famous.  Thoro  is  also  a  study  of  the 
op<jrH,  wlii<li  MooniH  to  ho  foun<lod  on  a  (hinini  fairy 
tale,  hiiH  loading  motlvoH,  witch  m-(Ui«<s,  and  othor 
thingH  to  attract. 


AMERICAN  INFLUENCE  OVER  ENGLAND. 

IN  the  November  Atlantic,  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow 
makes  a  sensible  and  striking  article  on  the  large 
subject  of  "  The  Growth  of  American  Influence  over 
England."  He  is  an  Englishman,  and  avow^edly 
w^rites  from  the  Briton's  point  of  view.  While  it  is 
difficult  to  quote  from  even  so  brief  a  resume  as  his 
of  this  important  historical  growth,  he  is  especially 
worth  reading,  from  very  different  reasons,  at  two  or 
three  particular  points.  For  instance,  in  his  implied 
estimate  of  Longfellow's  work,  it  is  worth  while  to 
know  that  a  fairminded  and  discerning  Englishman 
tiiinks  as  follows : 

"Longfellow's  influence,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
very  great,  chiefly  indeed  over  the  young  and  the 
imperfectly  educated,  whose  bad  taste  especially 
gloated  over  the  two  most  absurd  of  his  pieces,  that 
"Psalm  of  Life"  which  finds  sublimity  in  leaving 
footsteps  on  sand,  like  a  gull  or  a. crab,  to  be  washed 
out  by  the  next  tide,  and  that  "Excelsior"  which 
calls  upon  us  to  admire  an  idiot  climbing  the  Alps  at 
night  with  a  banner  in  his  hand.  Later  on,  indeed, 
"Hiawatha"  convinced  the  more  educated  that 
Longfellow  really  had  added  something  to  the  per- 
manent literature  of  the  world." 

Of  the  100,000  copies  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  that 
were  sold  in  England,  Mr.  Ludlow  says  :  "It  w\as 
everywhere.  No  single  English  novel  had  ever  had 
such  a  success.  It  reached  every  unossified  human 
heart."  He  gives  Hawthorne  the  credit,  in  spite  of 
Cooper's  popularity,  of  having  first  "raised  the 
American  novel  into  the  category  of  works  of  art." 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Most  good  Americans  are  aware  that  the  English 
read  our  illustrated  magazines  and  generally  ac- 
knowledge their  superiority.  But  it  is  surprising  to 
hear  Mr.  Ludlow's  testimony  of  the  far  reaching  in- 
fluence exerted  by  American  newspapei*s,  which 
would  not  be  credited,  at  first  thought,  with  such 
far-carrying  powers.  He  traces  the  growth  of  the 
English  habit  of  subscribing  to  the  new  world  news- 
papers to  the  custom  of  emigrants  of  sending  over 
copies  of  the  same  to  their  friends  and  relatives  in 
the  old  country. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1851  I  traveled,  mostly  on  foot, 
through  a  large  portion  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  mixing  cliiofly 
with  workingmen,  and  in  many  cases  being  retvivoil 
at  their  homes.  I  was  amazed  at  the  large  diffusion  of 
American  newspapers.  I  was  told  that  in  the  factory 
districts  there  were  nearly  as  many  Americmi  ^wiihts 
as  English  sold  to  workingmen  :  th^it  there  whs 
scarcely  an  oporativo's  homo  wht»rt»  at  least  a  copy  o( 
one  was  not  to  be  found.  And  as  these  came  aluu>st 
sololy  from  the  North,  the  foundatiiui  wju»  laiil  of 
that  niarveh)ns  syinjiathy  of  owv  nianut'ai'tnring  jHi^v- 
ulation  with  the  North  in  the  American  wtur  tor  tho 
Union — a  stoadfast  sympathy,  bastnl  ujmn  knowKslijo 
and  conibintul  with  truiMu^iglit  which  hold  in  cluvk 
not  only  the  Southoni  proi^livitioM  of  itur  iiri«UK'nitio 
and    monoytul   chiHsos,   hut    tht>  inilitYortaiiH)  mul  Mt^lf 
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interest  of  that  portion  of  our  working  population 
which  was  not  so  directly  connected  with  America." 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FAMOUS  AMERICANS. 

Among  personalities,  very  naturally  Lowell  is 
given  the  most  important  share.  Franklin's  is  well 
known.  Of  Lowell,  Mr.  Ludlow  says,  "  I  do  not  re- 
member half  a  dozen  of  our  public  men  who  were  so 
absolutely  welcome  wherever  they  might  go.  .  . 
.  .  The  American  minister  among  us  holds  hence- 
forth— unless  he  chooses  to  repudiate  it — a  very  differ- 
ent position  from  that  of  any  other  representative." 
Phillips  Brooks  is  the  name  of  power  among  our  re- 
ligious leaders,  that  of  Henry  Ward  .Beecher  repre- 
senting, in  Mr.  Ludlow's  opinion,  "  merely  transient 
popularity,"  and  a  separate  paragraph  is  given  to 
Henry  George,  whose  "  teaching  represents  now  an 
element  in  popular  English  thought  which  has  to  be 
seriously  reckoned  with." 

THE  IDOL  OF  LIBERTY  SOMEWHAT  SHATTERED. 

"  But  England  does  not  look  up  to  America.  The 
period  of  corruption  in  politics  which  followed  the 
triumph  of  the  North  was  a  terrible  cause  of  disillu- 
sion to  many.  The  feeling  is  now  more  one  of 
equality,  of  brotherhood.  No  Englishman,  I  think, 
would  hesitate  or  feel  pained  to  admit  that  this  or 
that  is  better  done  in  America  than  in  England.  But 
I  doubt  if  there  be  any  one  who  does  not  feel  con- 
vinced that  many  things  are  better  done  still  in  the 
old  country  than  in  the  new.  No  one  now  rejoices 
when  misfortune  overtakes  America.  But  the  pas- 
sionate admiration  for  her  as  the  great  champion  of 
democracy,  which  once  existed  in  a  portion  of  our 
working  class,  subsists,  I  think,  no  longer  ;  nay,  what 
remains  of  it  is  outside  of  that  class." 

THERE  IS  BUT  ONE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

"  The  best  literature  of  the  two  countries  is  hence- 
forth one.  Every  American  work  of  merit  is  sure  of 
republication  in  England ;  some  are  republished 
which  scarcely  deserve  it.  Marion  Crawford,  W.  D. 
Howells  and  Henry  James,  Frank  Stockton  and  Mark 
Twain,  Elizabeth  Phelps  and  Kate  Wiggin,  are  as 
widely  read  among  us  as  any  English  authors  of 
fiction.  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Emerson  (the  order  of 
names  is  that  of  their  poxmlarity,  not  of  their  merit), 
are  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  almost  every  English 
home." 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Mr.  Ludlow  intimates  that  the  old  country  has  had 
a  little  too  much  "influence"  from  the  new  in  the 
matter  of  businesH  methods  and  that  Albion  might 
have  disx^ensed  with  the  importation  of  trusts.  He 
conclurloH  : 

"  In  the  mean  while  both  countries  have  much  to 
do,  England  as  well  as  America,  in  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  i>olitical  life,  of  commercial  morality  ; 
America  more  than  England  in  making  the  law 
Btrong  and  respected.  8he  must  depose  Judge  Lynch 
for  g(xjd." 


NAVAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

I^'HE  Overland  Monthly  has  an  article  by  Mr. 
Irving  M.  Scott,  the  shipbuilder,  which  sets 
forth  the  necessity,  from  an  American  point  of  view, 
of  guarding  more  carefully  the  great  ocean  to  the 
westward.  Mr.  Scott  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  leading  naval  powers  of  the  world  —  England, 
France,  Germany  and  Russiar— have  already  secured 
strategic  points  on  the  Pacific  for  permanent  occu- 
pancy, while  Japan  must  in  future  be  reckoned  with 
as  an  effective  sea  power,  China  is  not  destitute  of 
modern  ideas  in  naval  warfare,  and  Chile  has  shown 
skill  and  courage  on  the  sea. 

Alluding  to  the  great  distances  between  coaling 
stations  on  the  Pacific,  Mr.  Scott  reasons  as  follows  : 
"  There  can  be  no  difference  in  opinion  that  in  case 
of  serious  trouble  requiring  active  effort,  the  distances 
on  the  Pacific  require  not  only  a  ship  with  speed  and 
coal  capacity,  but  one  which  can  fight  at  its  arrival, 
and  of  such  battery  power  as  to  be  a  fair  match  for 
any  possible  antagonist.  The  varied  points  to  guard 
would  require  at  least  one  of  these  ships  in  Japan, 
one  in  China,  one  at  Australia,  one  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, one  on  the  sea-coast  or  at  San  Francisco,  one  at 
Puget  Sound,  and  one  south,  at  Chile.  These  would 
make  a  formidable  squadron  used  collectively,  or 
efficient  ships  in  detail.  They  should  be  in  size,  power 
and  armament,  as  nearly  of  one  type  as  possible,  to 
insure  a  common  and  uniform  knowledge  of  the 
power  in  the  ships  when  used  in  fleets." 

STRONG  POINTS  IN  OUR  NEW  NAVY. 

Mr.  Scott  then  proceeds  to  show  in  some  detail  the 
fitness  of  each  class  of  ships  now  owned  by  our  gov- 
ernment for  Pacific  service.  "  To  convoy  the  battle 
ships  and  inform  them  what  friends  or  foes  are  to  be 
expected,  armored  cruiserr  of  the  Brooklyn  type  rep- 
resent the  combined  opinion  of  naval  architects,  and 
are  able  to  meet  all  possible  requirements,— their  size 
being  one  of  the  factors  most  liable  to  change,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  bureaus  constructing  them. 

"  As  to  swift  destroyers  of  commerce,  America  is  in 
the  lead  with  the  Columbia  or  Minneapolis  type. 
which  have  a  theoretical  radius  of  action  of  24,000 
miles  at  moderate  speed,  with  the  heretofore  unat- 
tained  speed  of  twenty-three  knots,  which  at  present 
is  in  advance  of  any  demands. 

"For  unarmored  cruisers,  there  is  the  Olympia 
type,  with  a  large  battery  of  5-inch  rapid  firing  guns, 
a  speed  of  twenty-two  knots,  and  high  free  board, 
combining  large  radius  of  action,  great  speed,  a  for- 
midable battery,  and  a  length  of  hull  and  draught  of 
water  that  enable  her  to  enter  the  small  and  shallow 
harbors  prevalent  on  the  Pacific. 

"For  harbor  defense  purposes,  the  Monterey,  a 
double-turreted  monitor,  seems  to  fill  the  require- 
ments ;  while  for  the  shallow  rivers,  sounds,  and 
bays,  gun-boats  of  light  draught,  medium  speed,  and 
fair  battery,  are  re(iuired  to  enable  the  successful  pa- 
trolling of  the  shallow  waters  of  our  coasts. 

•'  The  shallow,  crooked,  and  narrow  rivers  of  China# 
recjuire  a  special  cruiser  to  maintain  the  position  that 
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the  United  States  has  always  held  in  that  country. 
The  Navy  Department  has  recognized  the  importance 
of  this,  and  two  boats,  designed  especially  to  meet  that 
want,  are  now  under  course  of  construction. 

"  While  there  are  other  special  services  that  will 
have  to  be  met  by  special  designs,  the  above  is  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  what  the  emergencies  of  to-day  require. 
While  it  is  very  desirable,  from  the  point  of  discipline, 
to  have  the  various  classes  described  of  uniform  de- 
sign, continual  improvements  and  changes  in  the  de- 
vices used  require  modifications  in  every  ship,  in 
adopting  the  latest  and  best  attainable,  and  this  pre- 
sents entire  uniformity." 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  THE  SALOON. 

THE  Most  Rev.  John  Ireland,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Paul,  who  for  thirty  years  has  led  the  move- 
ment for  temperance  within  the  Catholic  Church  of 
the  United  States,  discusses,  in  the  North  American 
Review,  the  recent  decision  of  Monsignor  Satolli  sus- 
taining the  edict  of  the  Bishop  of  Columbus  against 
liquor  dealers.  Coming  from  one  who  stands  very 
close  to  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  the  article  has  espe- 
cial value,  and  the  Archbishop  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  Monsignor  Satolli  did  not  sustain  the  decis- 
ion of  a  lower  court  merely  on  the  grounds  of  giving 
to  a  Bishop  comfort  and  support.  "  In  upholding 
Bishop  Watterson's  decree,"  says  Archbishop  Ireland, 
"  Monsignor  Satolli  necessarily  judges,  with  him,  that 
the  saloon  in  America  is  a  nuisance  so  baneful  and 
malodorous  that  the  Church,  for  her  own  honor  and 
in  pursuance  of  her  mission  to  propagate  good  morals 
and  to  save  souls,  must  make  plain  her  disapproval 
of  it." 

Archbishop  Ireland  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  Bishop 
of  Columbus  does  not  refuse  to  saloon-keepers  or 
liquor  dealers,  as  such,  the  sacraments  of  the  Church. 
The  refusal  of  sacraments  is  one  of  the  last  penalties 
inflicted  by  the  Church  upon  her  members.  The 
threat  of  this  penalty  is  seldom  made  to  classes  of 
men  ;  it  is  reserved,  rather,  for  the  individual,  in 
retribution  of  his  own  personal  acts.  In  the  tribunal 
of  penance  the  saloon-keeper  is  held  responsible  for 
what  he  personally  does,  and  not  for  what  his  class 
do.  Outside  this  tribunal,  in  foro  externo,  he  may 
more  easily  be  made  to  suffer  from  the  shame  which 
belongs  to  his  fellows. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  NOT  IN  LEAGUE  WITH 
LIQUOR  DEALERS. 

"The  Catholic  Church  does  not  assert  that  the 
moderate  and  legitimate  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
is  a  moral  evil,  or  sin.  Neither  does  she  assert  that  the 
manufa(;ture  and  the  sale  of  intoxicatitig  liquors  are 
of  themselveH  moral  evils,  or  sins.  All  this  is  cloar 
and  undoubted.  But  there  are  other  and  important 
>iHp()(!ts  of  her  tfiachirig  and  practice  vvhi('h  the  Cath- 
olic Church  will  not,  and  ciiimot,  have  us  overlook. 
In  her  eyes  intemperaiiC/e  is  a  sin,  heinous  and  soul- 
wrocking,  whose  vic'tims  shall  not  poHsrss  tho  king- 
▼  doiti  of  ilnuvon.  Kor  iiiloiMpnrancn  hIio  has  a  particu- 
lar liatred,  accotiiitinK  it  a  capital  Niii,  thn  prolitlc 


parent  of  innumerable  sins.  Intemperance  is  a  ma- 
lignant form  of  the  sensual  indulgence  against  which 
the  Church,  as  the  religion  of  the  Crucified  One,  the 
religion  of  evangelical  counsels  and  evangelical  self- 
denial,  is  obliged  to  declare  relentless  war.  The  sub- 
jugation of  sense,  the  triumph  of  soul  over  body, 
which  come  through  abstinence  ahd  disciplinary  self- 
sacrifice,  are  throughout  her  whole  history  the  pre- 
dominant features  in  the  holiness  of  her  saints  and 
heroes,  whom  she  holds  up  to  us  as  models.  Intem- 
perance is,  on  the  contrary,  the  triumph  of  sense  over 
soul.  In  its  strong  moods  it  completely  annuls  the 
action  of  the  soul ;  in  its  weaker  ones  it  stirs  passion 
and  arms  it  for  victory.  The  Catholic  Church  re- 
nounces her  own  life  and  principles  when  she  ceases 
to  combat  with  all  her  might  intemperance,  its  causes 
and  alliances.  The  American  saloon  is  her  foe  :  be- 
tween her  and  the  saloon  there  can  be  no  truce, 

A  POOR  man's  CHURCH. 

"  The  peculiar  circumstances  into  which  the 
Catholic  Church  in  America  has  been  thrown  create 
a  special  obligation  for  her  to  make  the  country  un- 
derstand that  she  is  opposed  to  the  saloon.  .  .  . 
A  large  proportion  of  the  intemperate  and  of  the  liquor 
dealers  and  saloon-keepers  of  the  country  profess 
membership  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  lamenta- 
ble fact  has  its  explanation.  The  Catholic  Church 
has  a  numerous  membership  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  population.  The  servant  and  the  laborer, 
the  occupants  of  the  tenement  house  and  the  cheap 
hotel,  are  very  often  Catholics.  They  are  immigrants 
from  foreign  countries  where  poverty  was  their 
portion,  and  they  do  not  accumulate  wealth  immedi- 
ately on  reaching  our  shores.  The  Church  is  not 
ashamed  to  own  them  ;  it  is  a  divine  mark  of  Christ's 
Church  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  yet,  it  is 
plain,  their  lot  subjects  them  to  strong  temptations  to 
intemperance.  .  .  .  When  the  poor  man,  who 
has  his  own  dreams  of  independence,  seeks  to  go  '  into 
business,'  one  sort  of  business  is  within  his  reach,  the 
saloon.  But  little  capital  is  needed  for  the  enterprise, 
and  that  is  willingly  loaned  to  him  by  the  brewer,  the 
distiller,  or  the  ward  politician,  each  of  whom  will 
gain  in  money,  or  votes,  a  hundred-fold  for  the  in- 
vestment. Some  consideration  is  due,  also,  to  the 
previous  conditions  and  social  habits  of  immigrants, 
and  we  must  judge  them  somewhat  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  own  history  and  ideas.  Catholic  immi- 
grants came  from  Ireland,  or  fromcinmtries  i>f  S(.»uth- 
ern  and  central  Europe.  Irishmen  bring  with  them 
a  natural  temperament  and  customs  In^gotten  of  ages 
of  p«)litical  thralldom,  which  incline  tlu'iii  Xo  the  u>e 
of  strong  drinks  and  sali>on-kt't»piiig  ;  hut  t\>r  all  this 
the  Chivrch,  assuredly,  can  l>e  uuule  to  l>»)ar  uo  i>»- 
sponsibility. 

THE   SALOON-KKKl'KK   AND   THK   TIU  RiU. 

"  hnmigrants  from  tlu« continent  of  Kuro{»<«  hadUH^n 
drinking  bt^er  and  wine  as  AinericauM  ilrink  t««a  nnd 
cortno  ;  tlu\v  had  livtMl  amid  h«H<r  ^aniens  and  caf^fkH. 
whith,  to  way  tho  h'a^t,  art»  vt»rv  »htYer»'nt  fi>>in  our 
saloon,     .\rrivln4;  ill  America  th(\v  ilemiuul  In^tr  mid 
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wine,  alongside  of  which  they  find  in  our  saloons  the 
more  baneful  alcoholic  potions.  Some  among  them 
will  minister  to  the  tastes  of  the  others,  and  a  substi- 
tute for  the  beer  garden  and  the  cafe  is  opened,  which 
from  the  iniiuence  of  environment  rapidly  i)uts  on  all 
the  aspects  of  the  full-fledged  American  saloon.  Im- 
migrants and  their  immediate  descendants  grow 
slowly  into  our  American  ideas,  and  with  difficulty 
understand  the  trend  of  public  opinion,  or  perceive 
the  evil  workings  of  our  American  saloon. 

"  We  shall  not  deny  that,  as  the  natural  result  of 
these  facts  and  conditions,  the  Church  suffered. 
Saloon-keepers  made  themselves  the  centres  of  groups 
of  their  countrymen,  whom  they  guided  in  the  novel 
road  of  American  politics,  and  whom  they  sought  to 
guide,  also,  in  religious  affairs.  They  were  officials 
in  church  societies,  marshals  in  church  processions, 
chairmen  in  church  meetings.  They  contributed 
liberally — as  a  matter  of  business — to  church  ^works, 
and  paid  rent  for  prominent  pews.  The  public  opin- 
ion of  Catholics  toward  intemperance  and  the  saloon 
was  to  a  degree  perverted,  and  things  were  done  and 
allowed  which  appear  at  first  sight  inexplicable  to 
persons  more  conversant  with  American  ideas  and 
practices.  At  times  clergymen  feared  to  offend  the 
potent  saloon-keeper  ;  they  softened  the  tone  of  de- 
nunciation when  treating  of  intemperance  ;  if  total 
abstinence  was  mentioned,  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
peril  of  running  into  the  Manichean  heresy — that 
liquor  in  itself  is  morally  bad.  At  church  fairs  and 
picnics  liquor  was  sold  ;  religious  societies  at  their 
annual  outings  kept  their  own  bar  and  paid  high  trib- 
ute to  it ;  at  certain  church  fairs  punch  bowls  were 
voted  to  the  most  popular  saloon-keepers  ;  Catholic 
papers  .admitted  into  their  advertising  columns  paid 
notices  of  saloons  and  liquor  stores,  and,in  one  instance, 
a  brewery  invaded  the  grounds  of  a  monastery.  What 
was  all  this  but  an  encouragement  to  patronize  the 
saloon  ?  And  the  saloon  was  patronized  with  a  venge- 
ance, and  intemperance  among  Catholics  was  grow- 
ing apace. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  A  FOE   TO  THE  SALOON. 

"  The  Catholic  Church  in  America  was  compelled, 
for  her  own  honor  and  in  loyalty  to  her  mission,  to 
set  -herself  right  before  the  country  on  the  saloon 
question.  She  did  so  energetically  in  the  Third 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  ;  she  has  done  so  no 
less  energetically  this  present  year,  through  the 
Bishop  of  Columbus  and  the  Apostolic  Delegate. 
The  mind  of  the  Church  is  manifest.  Individual 
Catholics,  Catholic  societies,  may  follow  the  Church, 
or  they  may  adhei'e  to  their  own  counsels  and  oppose 
h<;r.  But  from  the  doings  of  such  as  these  the 
Church  will  fear  no  reproach  ;  she  stands  on  record 
as  the  d^'tennined  foe  of  the  American  saloon." 

According  to  Archbishoj)  Ireland,  therefore,  the  ac- 
tion of  Bisho[)  Watterson  and  of  Monsignor  Satolli 
makes  wo  gf^neral  law  for  the  Catholic  Cliru'ch  in 
America  ;  but  it  forms  Catholic  pu}>lic  opinion  for 
the  whole  vAyxinivy,  and  public  opinion,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  often  more  powerful  than  law. 


GIVE  THE  INDIAN  A  CHANCE. 

IN  the  North  American  Review,  Senator  Kyle,  of 
South  Dakota,  furnishes  some  very  i)ractical  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  our 
Indians.  What  they  need  most  of  all,  he  contends, 
is  an  opportunity  to  do  for  themselves  :  "  We  pur- 
chased last  year  as  rations  for  all  tribes  about  30,000,- 
000  pounds  of  beef.  These  cattle  are  largely  furnished 
under  contract  by  white  people.  The  Indians  take 
naturally  to  stock  raising,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  provide  all  the  cattle  used  at  the 
agencies.  Our  reservations  are  covered  with  luxuriant 
grass,  and  millions  of  acres  go  to  waste  annually. 
Let  the  government  buy  good  marketable  caitle — not 
scrub  grades — and  furnish  them  to  the  Indians  ;  and 
in  a  few  years  every  man  of  them  will  feel  a  pride  as 
he  looks  at  his  herd  and  will  contribute  the  beef  now 
purchased  from  the  whites.  Thousands  of  cattle  are 
now  raised  successfully  by  the  Indians  on  the  reser- 
vations, and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  business  can- 
not be  made  a  great  success. 

"The  Indians  are  furnished  a  great  many  articles, 
such  as  hardware,  medical  supplies,  household  uten- 
sils, medicines,  glassware,  groceries,  etc.,  which 
must  necessarily  be  supplied  from  abroad  ;  but  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  manufacture,  though  in 
crude  form  and  perhaps  at  greater  expense,  all  arti- 
cles used  upon  the  farm.  The  training-schools  have 
given  the  Indians  tailors,  wagon  makers,  shoe- 
makers, harness  makers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
millers,  painters,  etc.  These  young  men  are  nearly 
all  idle,  except  as  they  do  odd  jobs  around  the  agen- 
cies. During  the  past  year  the  government  bought 
and  supplied  to  the  Indians  51,188  pounds  of  leather, 
1,271  ploughs,  941  sets  of  harness,  7,965  dozen  pairs 
of  socks,  16,000  shawls,  6,728,900  pounds  of  flour, 
29,777,100  pounds  of  beof,  and  646,370  pounds  of 
bacon. 

ENCOURAGE  THE  INDIAN  TO  DO  FOR  HIMSELF. 

*' All  these  necessaries  can  be  produced  by  the  In- 
dians upon  the  reservations.  On  some  reservations 
underneath  the  ground  is  stored  the  finest  artesian  • 
water  power  in  the  world.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
Missouri  River,  in  the  Dakotas,  artesian  wells  are 
running  factories  and  flouring-mills.  A  good  well 
will  furnish  power  for  sev/ing-machines,  knitting- 
factories,  turning  lathes,  wagon  factories,  and  flour- 
ing-mills. With  a  good  superintendent  I  think  the 
Indian  young  men  and  women  will  prove  excellent 
workmen.  Cattle  hides  now  bring  the  Indians  60 
cents  apiece.  They  are  natural  tanners.  Why  not 
establish  tanneries  and  consume  the  hides  of  the 
millions  of  beeves  slaughtered  annually  on  ihe  reser- 
vations ?  Utilize  the  leather  thus  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shocks  }in(l  harnc^ss.  The  material  for 
wagons  is  furnished  all  small  dealers  t(j-day  partly 
finished  ;  hubs,  spokes,  felloes,  and  axle  being  sawed 
in  tlio  rough.  Why  not  furnisli  such  material  to  In- 
dians and  employ  all  whiKjlvvrights  and  blacksmiths? 
An  Indian  is  not  i)articular  as  to  the  style  of  his 
clothing.     Why  not  furnish  substantial  kinds  of  cloth 
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to  the  agencies,  and  employ  all  the  young  men  and 
women  who  have  learned  the  tailor's  trade  ?  The 
same  should  be  done  in  the  manufacture  of  flour, 
socks,  stockings,  hats  and  eaps,  and  many  agricult- 
ural implements.  So  far  as  the  trades  have  been 
prosecuted  by  the  Indians  they  have  shown  them- 
selves apt  learners  and  willing  workers.  In  fact  they 
take  to  manufacturing  naturally.  The  moccasins, 
beadwork,  worked  baskets,  buckskin  clothing,  or- 
namented bridles,  bows  and  arrows  made  by  them  all 
show  natural  taste  and  skill  and  fine  workmanship. 
From  the  training-schools  are  shown  samples  of 
shoes,  clothing,  and  harness  equal  to  similar  articles 
produced  by  white  workmen.  Indian  agents  also 
testify  as  to  the  ability  shown  in  the  trades. 

"  These  matters  are  of  great  importance  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  badly  treated  and  uncivilized  race 
of  people.  Industrial  education  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  school,  establishing  the  habits  of  labor 
and  stimulating  an  ambition  for  accumulating  prop- 
erty. One  generation  of  vigorous  humane  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  government  will  bring  the  Indians  not 
only  to  self-support,  but  to  citizenship.  The  factors 
in  the  solution  are  :  1 ,  A  belief  that  the  Indian  can  be 
civilized  ;  2,  a  well-defined  policy  ;  and,  3,  the  divorce- 
ment of  the  entire  Indian  question  from  politics.  We 
have  dealt  with  them  cruelly  and  with  no  well-settled 
purpose  to  civilize  them  ;  but  there  is  yet  time  to 
make  amends,  and  save  to  the  country  the  credit  of 
having  conquered  yet  preserved  and  civilized  a  most 
interesting  race  of  people." 


MAKING  THIEVES  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

MR.  JACOB  A.  RIIS,  who  has  made  such  care- 
ful studies  of  the  sociological  conditions  of 
the  great  cities,  has  a  very  interesting  paper  in  the 
November  Century  with  the  title  ' '  The  Making  of 
Thieves  in  New  York."  Mr.  Riis  has  that  rare  and 
invaluable  qualification  of  the  student  in  the  lower 
social  conditions  of  being  able  to  look  on  the  people 
before  him  with  human  sympathy  and  understanding. 
He  has  very  strong  words  of  objection  and  criticism 
concerning  the  two  i)rincipal  institutions  in  New  York 
City  to  which  the  lighter  offenders  among  the  town 
boys  are  sent — the  Juvenile  Asylum  and  the  Protect- 
ory. Both,  he  says,  are  in-isons.  "  I  have  my  own 
ideas  about  boys  who  nuver  wished  to  go  fishing — 
school  or  no  school — on  a  sunshiny  day,  when  the 
birds  were  singing  and  the  fish  were  jumping  in  the 
stream  :  I  think  they  can't  amount  to  mut-h.  I  know 
I  wished  to  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  1  see  to  it  tliat  my 
littl(5  lads  get  a  day  off  once  in  a  whih',  in  rt^m«'m- 
brance  of  it,  as  an  inHuran(;e  against  that  sort  of  thing. 
Of  course  I  don't  encourage  truancy.  I  say  '  wislied 
to  go'  puri)osely.  All  the  more  cn^lit  to  them  if  they 
di«ln't  go.  What  I  i»roteHt  against  is  the  notion  that 
u  hoy  who  phiys  hookey  should  be  put  in  jail  with 
thieves,  and  kept  there  as  if  h<»  vv(<ie  a  djingt^'ous 
eriniinal.  Thn.t  is  wliat  wo  do  in  N<»vv  York,  so  far 
MM  we  do  jinything  with  him  ]»eyond  exercising  a  very 


weak  sort  of  moral  suasion.     A  worse  outrage  was 
never  perpetrated  upon  defenseless  childhood." 

TWO   REMEDIES   IN   THIEF   TRAINING. 

Mr.  Riis  wants,  first  of  all,  to  stop  the  custom  of 
sending  truant  boys  to  corrupting  prisons.  He  sug- 
gests that  boj's  who  won't  go  to  school  should  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  He  also 
thinks  well  of  the  proposed  plan  to  set  aside  two  or 
three  special  schools  for  children  who  are  prone  to 
play  hookey.  "  There  is  another  i^lan  that  is  woith 
trying  w^hile  we  are  about  it.  The  long  summer  va- 
cation makes  idlers  of  too  many  city  boys.  The 
street  has  nothing  to  fill  up  their  time  except  loafing. 
The  Fresh  Air  Fund  holiday  reaches  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  them.  The  rest  have  to  stay  where  ther 
are.  Nothing  would  fill  up  that  gap  so  well  as  drill 
of  some  sort.  Nothing  would  so  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  feet  of  the  tough.  The  gang  is  nothing  but 
the  genius  for  organization  in  our  boys  run  wild.  A 
scheme  for  organizing  the  public  school  children  into 
a  great  military  body  has  been  broached.  Why  not 
extend  it  to  the  long  vacation,  and  make  a  real  vaca- 
tion of  this  for  the  boys  who  need  it  most  by  drilling 
them  in  camp?  The  public  schools  of  Paris  send 
their  pupils  to  the  sea  shore  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 
We  turn  ours  loose  in  the  street  for  two  months  at  a 
time.  The  man  who  first  organizes  them  into  an 
army,  and  marches  them  off  to  the  mountiiins  to 
caijip  under  military  rule  in  July  or  August,  will 
come  near  to  solving  the  problem,  I  think,  by  making 
truant  schools  superfluous  and  by  clearing  our  police 
courts  of  child  thieves." 

AN   INCREASE   IN   CHILD   CRIMINALS. 

"There  has  surely  been  of  late  a  very  gi-eat  and 
significant  increase  in  the  number  of  child  criminals 
that  are  brought  to  our  police  courts.  There  ar« 
more  of  them,  and  they  are  much  younger  than  they 
used  to  be,  and  they  are  vastly  'tougher.'  Their 
manner  shows  j)lainly  that  the  street  litis  been  tlieir 
teacher,  and  that  they  have  been  apt  pupils.  Its 
method  is  sim])le,  and  varies  in  Hell's  Kitchen  and 
in  Jewtown  only  in  the  opportunities  offered.  To 
begin  with,  the  boy  idler  in  the  street  during  schtn^l 
hours  is  there  in  defiance  of  law,  whether  the  fault 
is  his  own  or  not,  and  he  knows  it.  He  is  in  the  at 
titude  of  opposition,  tlie  normal  attitude  of  the  strt^l. 
The  policeman  is  his  enemy,  ami  the  policeman  stamU 
for  the  establishe*!  order  of  things.  Thus  the  grv)unii- 
work  is  laid  for  whatt^ver  misi-hief  cojues  ali>ng.  It 
is  not  long  in  coming,  rarely  longer  than  the  dinnt>r 
htmr  of  tlie  first  day.  The  boy  is  liungry.  He  want* 
something  to  eat.  A  boy's  hunger  is  not  like  a  nuu!- 
which  can  be  appt^a.st>d  with  promises  He  w.iuu 
somt^thing  at  once.  If  he  is  playing  hiH)key.  he  dixw 
not  want  to  go  home  to  gt»t  it.  Anyway,  tlieiv  is«  no 
need  to  do  ho.  The  strt<et  can  .show  turn  an  eatUt^ 
way.  A  gnn'tu's  stiiuil  is  humly,  or  h  pie  wair^ut 
lit»ttt»r  still,  a  soda  water  wagoji  ;  the  lH>ttIe  1.h  worth 
HO  much  cash  lit  the  junk  nhop.  Tht>  diivor'A  Ixtck  as 
turned  ;  tht«  hoy  *Hwi|M>H'  one.  It  U  not  a  vt>ry  ^ttm\ 
crime,  hut  it  is  the  stepping  Htiuio  to  uiMiy  ^rrt^ikv," 
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THE  MUNICIPALITY  AND  URBAN  TRANSIT. 

IN  the  November  Cosmopolitan  Mr.  Sylvester 
Baxter  goes  to  certain  English  and  Continental 
cities  to  look  for  examples  which  shall  be  of  value  to 
ns  in  the  consideration  of  the  worth  of  city  railway 
franchises  and  the  management  of  the  lines.  He  has 
a  very  sufficient  text,  of  course,  in  the  scandal  of  the 
New  York  elevated  railways,  in  which  franchises 
worth,  according  to  the  admission  of  the  favored 
parties,  $50,000,000  were  actually  given  away. 

PUBLIC  CONTROL  OF  ENGLISH  TRAMWAYS. 

The  management  of  the  tramways  in  Great  Britain 
is  largely  dictated  by  the  General  Tramways  act  of 
1870.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  and 
subsequent  enactments  "the  public  authorities  are 
given  full  power  to  enforce  certain  conditions  as  to 
construction  of  tracks,  fixing  the  rates  of  fare,  speci- 
fying the  number  of  trips  to  be  made,  etc.  Under 
the  general  act,  tramways  may  be  constructed  either 
by  the  local  authorities,  or  by  individuals  or  private 
corporations  with  the  consent  of  the  local  authori- 
ties. In  case,  however,  a  municipality  builds  a 
tramway,  or  takes  it  over  as  provided  for  by  the  law, 
it  cannot  operate  it,  but  must  lease  it  to  some  person 
or  corporation  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
one  years.  A  tramway  built  by  private  enterprise 
may  be  purchased  by  the  municipality  after  it  has 
been  in  operation  twenty-one  years.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provision  of  the  general  act,  requiring  the 
leasing  of  a  publicly  owned  tramway  to  private 
parties,  the  principle  of  public  operation  is  recog- 
nized in  Great  Britain,  and  in  one  instance  has  been 
successfully  carried  into  practice. 

"  The  tramways  in  nearly  all  European  cities,  ow- 
ing to  the  strict  regulations  imposed,  never  offer  the 
slightest  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  vehicles.  Pass- 
ers-by are,  therefore,  deprived  of  the  entertaining 
spectacle  of  the  wrenching  off  of  carnage  wheels  in 
the  perilous  passage  across  the  car  tracks,  which  they 
80  frequently  enjoy  in  American  cities. 

"  In  many  cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britain  the 
local  authorities  have  the  free  use  of  the  tramways  be- 
tween midnight  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for 
transporting  garbage,  road  material,  etc.  This  often 
saves  the  trouble  and  expense  of  much  heavy  truck- 
ing through  the  streets." 

In  Glasgow  the  city  has  a  privilege  of  operating  its 
linos,  and  only  last  July  it  assumed  their  manage- 
ment. The  lines  in  that  city  have  a  length  of  31 
miles,  and  were  built  by  the  city  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1 ,750,000.  It  is  probable  that  under  municipal  con- 
trol the  emx)loyee8  will  be  granted  shorter  hours,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  will  be  lower  fares.  In  all, 
out  of  155  tramways  in  Great  Britain,  27  are  owned 
by  the  local  authorities. 

URBAN  TRANSIT  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

In  Paris  there  is  a  yearly  revenue  from  the  Omni- 
bus and  Tramway  Company,  which  supplies  most  of 
the  transit  of  the  city,  amounting  to  $550,000,  anU  of 
the  two  other  street  railway  companies,  the  city  re- 


ceives from  one  $300  a  year  for  each  car,  and  from  the 
other  $150. 

The  tremendous  street  railway  system  irj  Berlin  is 
operated  by  a  stock  company,  and  serves  admirably  a 
city  of  nearly  2,000,000  inhabitants.  Its  tracks  will 
revert  to  the  city  in  1911,  on  tlm  expiration  of  its  con- 
cession. Owing  to  the  careful  control  that  the  urban 
authorities  maintain  over  the  details  of  the  manage- 
ment of  Die  Grosse  Berliner  Pferde-Eisenbahn-Act- 
ien-Gessellschaft,  Mr.  Baxter  tells  us,  in  1890  the 
city  derived  a  revenue  of  nearly  $250,000  from  its 
percentage  of  the  company 's  gross  receipts. 

"  In  addition,  the  company  has  to  pay  taxes,  like 
any  other  industrial  enterprise.  The  city  has  the  right 
to  regulate  the  fares  and  the  number  and  frequency  of 
trips.  The  president  of  the  company  told  Mr.  Os- 
borne Howes,  Jr. ,  of  the  Boston  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
mission, that  the  municipal  authorities  could  make 
him  run  his  cars  every  three  minutes  throughout  the 
night,  by  simpl}"  ordering  him  to  do  so,  and  a  failure  to 
comply  would  lead  to  the  imposition  of  large  fines. 
The  rates  of  fare,  as  in  most  European  cities,  are  ac- 
cording to  distance  traveled,  and  range  from  2%  to 
1%  cents,  so  that  persons  traveling  a  mile  or  so  can 
do  it  very  cheaply.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  fares 
are  for  the  lowest  rate.  The  American  system  of  a 
uniform  fare  of  5  cents,  whatever  the  distance,  has 
the  advantage,  however,  of  inducing  the  diffusion  of 
population  over  the  suburban  districts.  The  Berlin 
company,  notwithstanding  its  heavy  obligations  to 
the  municipality,  pays  annual  dividends  of  12^  per 
cent.,  besides  accumulating  a  sinking-fund,  which, 
when  the  concession  expires,  will  result  in  paying  the 
shareholders  double  the  par  value  of  their  shares." 

THE  BERLIN   STADT-BAHN. 

This  horse  railway  system  is  supplemented  by  the 
steam  rapid  transit  railway,  the  Stadt-Bahn  ;  itstiack 
line  is  nearly  nine  miles  long,  and  is  described  as  the 
finest  street  railway  in  the  world.  This  was  begun 
by  private  enterprise,  but  was  finished  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  is  now  its  property.  It  cost  nearly 
$2,000,000  a  mile,  and  is  now,  in  direct  returns,  pay- 
ing a  profit.  It  will  save  a  day  in  mobilizing  the 
army,  and  by  its  use  express  trains  from  the  most 
distant  points  of  Germany  or  Europe  are  brought 
into  the  heart  of  Berlin.  It  is  compared  in  one  way 
with  our  New  York  elevated  :  The  New  Yorker 
traveling  over  the  elevated  railways  once  a  day,  each 
way.  to  and  from  his  business,  pays  the  company 
over  $30  a  year  ;  but  there  are  many  who  are  obliged 
to  pass  several  times  a  day,  back  and  forth,  and  their 
expenses  for  fares  amount  easily  to  $60  and  $100  a 
year,  while  the  Berliner  who  travels  the  average 
distance  on  a  season  ticket  may  go  back  and  forth  to 
an  unlimited  extent  for  $4.50  a  year,  paid  to  the  state 
government. 

IN   THE  ANTIPODES. 

In  Sydney,  the  cai)ital  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
tramway  system  was  built  by  the  state  government. 
It  is  the  custom  in  Australia  for  the  state  to  find  the 
money  for  cities  and  towns  to  establish  such  local  Borv- 
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ices  h&  tramways,  water  works,  etc.  Victoria,  Mel- 
bourne and  eleven  other  municipalities  decided  to 
build  their  own  tramwaj's.  They  exercise  a  system 
of  strict  public  control  over  the  private  corporations, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  given  term  will  become  owners 
of  the  lines  without  payment  of  a  cent. 

THE  OUTLOOK  IN    AMERICA. 

Mr.  Baxter's  analysis  of  the  several  foreign  experi- 
ments which  we  have  suggested,  together  with  the 
entirely  successful  American  experience  in  the  case 
of  the  railway  line  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
over  the  big  bridge,  leads  him  to  advocate  enthusias- 
tically the  public  ownership  and  operation  of  city 
railways  in  the  United  States.  He  regards  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  railway  as  a  final  answer  to  the  ob- 
jection of  growing  corruption  with  growing  responsi- 
bilities ;  for  he  says,  could  there  be  a  worse  field  in 
which  to  make  any  such  tentative  change  than  on 
Manhattan  Island? 

THE  UNITY  OF   EDUCATIONAL  REFORM. 

THE  Educational  Revieiv  for  October  contains 
President  Eliot's  address  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction  in  July  last.  The  chief  prin- 
ciples and  objects  of  educational  reform,  President 
Eliot  enumerates  as  follows  :  Promotion  of  indi- 
vidual instruction,  disciplinary  training,  election  of 
studies,  cultivation  of  self-control,  specialization  of 
teaching,  and  right  principles  of  educational  organi- 
zation. These  principles,  he  says,  have  a  common  in- 
terest for  all  teachers,  whether  connected  with  col- 
leges, academies,  or  elementary  schools. 

"  If  I  were  asked  to  mention  the  best  part  of  the 
contribution  which  the  Committee  of  Ten  have  made 
to  the  progress  of  American  education,  I  should  say 
that  their  general  method  of  work  was  the  best  part — 
the  method  of  investigation  and  discussion  by  subject 
of  instruction — teachers  and  experts  from  all  sorts  of 
colleges  and  universities  and  from  all  sorts  of  schools, 
public,  private,  and  endowed,  taking  part  in  both  in- 
vestigation and  discussion.  The  committee's  method 
of  work  emphasizes  the  community  of  interest  at  all 
grades,  and  the  fact  that  experience  at  every  grade  is 
valuable  for  suggestion  'and  counsel  at  all  other 
grades.  To  my  thinking,  the  present  artificial  and 
arbitrary  distinctions  between  elementary  schools  and 
secondary  schools,  or  between  gi'ammar  schools  and 
higli  schools,  have  no  i)liilosophical  foundation,  and 
are  likely  to  be  profoundly  modified,  if  they  do  not 
altogether  pass  away.  In  the  same  sense,  I  believe 
that  the  formal  distinction  between  college  work  and 
university  work  is  likely  to  disappear,  although  tht^ 
(hstinction  betvv(*en  liberal  education  and  technical 
or  profeHsional  education  is  sure  to  endure.  I  have 
never  yet  sc^en  in  any  colhsgjMjr  university  a  method  of 
inhtruction  which  vv''aH  too  good  for  an  elementary  or 
a  H(5Condary  school.  When  it  isu  (juestion  how  best  to 
tejM',h  a  given  snbjtM't,  thecluinces  are  that  eolh'ge  or 
McnontiJic  school  teac^lmrs  of  that  Hubjt«ct  can  help 
Hchool  Uuu'IierH,  and  that  Hchool  titachors  can  help  col- 
lego  U^acherM.     More»)ver,   it  is  important  that  eai'h 


should  know  what  the  other  does.  I  have  observed, 
too,  that,  even  when  neither  party  is  ready  to  venture 
on  affirmative  counsel,  each  is  pretty  well  prepared  to 
tell  the  other  what  not  to  do.  Such  negative  counsel 
is  often  very  useful. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  greatest  promise  of  usefulness 
which  I  see  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
lies  in  its  obvious  tendency  to  promote  co-operation 
among  school  and  college  teachers  and  all  other  per- 
sons intelligently  interested  in  education,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  well-marked  and  comprehensive  educa- 
tional reforms." 


REASONS  WHY  THE  REPUBLIC  MAY  ENDURE. 

PRESIDENT  ELIOT'S  article  in  the  October 
Forum  on  "  Some  Reasons  Why  the  American 
Republic  May  Endure,"  comes  as  if  in  direct  response 
to  the  alarm  sounded  by  Professor  Von  Hoist  in  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  September.  Pro- 
fessor Von  Hoist  demonstrated  at  great  length  the 
instability  of  our  social  organization,  concluding  that 
if  his  reasoning  were  true,  there  was  little  hope  for 
us  as  a  republic.  President  Eliot,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  republics  of  Greece,  Rome,  Italy  and 
two  French  republics  have  failed,  and  Mexico  and 
the  republics  of  Central  and  South  America  are  inse- 
cure and  ineffective  governments,  finds  very  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  American  republic  will 
ensure.  After  reviewing  the  lives  of  these  other  re- 
publics, and  "pointing  out  that  they  teach  us  that  great 
public  powers,  splendid  arts,  noble  literature,  wide- 
spread commerce  and  exalted  religious  sentiment,  can- 
not of  themselves  avail  to  secui-e  the  continuance  of 
states,  and  furthermore,  that  we  can  place  but  little 
reliance  on  diffused  physical  well  being  as  a  source  of 
public  security,  he  then  tells  us  why  the  American 
republic  may  live,  though  the  evidence  drawn  from 
history  is  not  favorable  to  the  real  permanence  of 
any  republic- 

TOLERATION  IN   REUGIOX. 

He  finds  reason  for  his  belief  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  causes  which  are  comparatively  new  in  the 
world,  or  at  least  which  have  much  fuller  phiv  in  re- 
cent than  in  older  times.  The  first  moral  cause  of 
permanence  of  which  the  American  republic  has  the 
advantage,  he  declares  to  be  the  i)rinciple  of  tolera- 
tion in  religion,  which  has  very  recently  been  put  in 
practice  in  a  few  favored  regions,  and  notably  in 
the  United  States.  •*  On  one  of  the  tablets  of  the 
Water-gate  at  Chicago  was  writtt^n  this  st'nteiu-e  : 
'  Toleration  in  religion  the  Invst  fruit  of  the  last  four 
centuries.'  This  stattunt^it  is  no  exaggeration,  but  the 
literal  truth.  Toleration  in  ivligiou  is  alwolutely  the 
best  fruit  of  all  tht*  struggles,  laboix,  anil  j»orr\>\va  of 
the  civilized  nations  during  the  last  four  cenluri\*ii. 
The  real  ai'ceptanceof  this  principle  caniuU  U«  o<»rritHl 
back  more  than  fifty  yt*arM.  Kvt«n  now  it  in  not  «o< 
ct^pted  every Nvliert*.  -far  fnun  it  ;  but  it  is  ttcwpt»Hl 
in  the  United  States  iui>rt«  widely  uiul  iH>ui|vlo(««Iy 
thilii  in  any  i>ther  country,  and  hertt  htv«  one  of  th«t 
chief  h«*pes  for  the  i>erunuienct)  of  our  UiittUulUai*. 
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We  are  delivered  from  one  of  the  worst  terrors  and 
horrors  of  the  past.  What  suffering  our  race  has  en- 
dured from  religious  wars,  persecutions,  and  extermi- 
nations !  From  these  woes,  and  from  all  apprehen- 
sion of  them,  the  people  of  the  American  Republic 
are  delivered.  We  owe  to  this  principle,  however, 
much  more  than  deliverance  from  e'^ils  ;  for  it  is  a 
positive  promoter  of  good- will  and  mutual  respect 
among  men  and  of  friendly  intercourse  unem- 
barrassed by  religious  distinctions.  That  this  benefi- 
cent principle  has  freer  play  here  than  it  has  ever  had 
elsewhere  gives  one  firm  ground  for  believing  that 
our  republic  may  attain  a  permanence  never  before 
attained." 

UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION. 

"  A  second  moral  force  which  makes  for  the  per- 
manence of  our  institutions,  is  universal  education. 
This  is  a  new  force  in  the  world,  not  in  action  in  any 
land  before  this  century.  None  of  the  Republics 
which  have  died  have  had  anything  more  than  a 
small  educated  class.  The  masses  of  their  people 
grew  up  and  lived  in  crassest  ignorance.  The  great 
change  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  people  which 
the  present  century  has  witnessed  is  not  confined  to 
mere  primary  instruction.  That  primary  instruction 
is  of  course  the  most  widely  diffused  and  imparts  to 
the  masses  the  art  of  reading,  which  is  the  principal 
vehicle  for  the  subsequent  cultivation  of  the  intelli- 
gence. Beyond  this  primary  instruction  about  5  per 
cent,  of  all  the  children  in  the  United  States  receive 
the  more  elaborate  training  of  secondary  schools  and 
normal  schools.  Of  this  5  per  cent,  a  fair  proportion 
attend  colleges  and  universities.  This  attainment  of 
secondary,  or  higher,  instruction  by  one  child  in 
twenty  in  the  United  States  is  quite  as  novel  a  social 
fact  as  the  attainment  of  primary  instruction  by  the 
other  nineteen.  Universal  suffrage  prolongs  in  the 
United  States  the  effect  of  universal  education  ;  for 
it  stimulates  all  citizens  throughout  their  lives  to  re- 
flect on  problems  outside  the  narrow  circle  of  their 
private  interests  and  occupations,  to  read  about  pub- 
lic questions,  to  discuss  public  characters  and  to  hold 
themselves  ready  in  some  degree  to  give  a  rational 
account  of  their  political  faith.  The  duties  of  re- 
publican citizenship,  rightly  discharged,  constitute  in 
themselves  a  prolonged  education,  which  effectively 
supplements  the  work  of  schools  and  colleges." 

BETTEIl  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS. 

A  third  reason  for  believing  that  our  institution 
will  endure  he  finds  in  the  fact  that  a  better  family 
life  jirevails  among  our  people  than  was  known  to 
any  of  the  republics  which  have  perished,  or,  indeed, 
to  any  earlier  century.  The  family,  not  the  individ- 
ual, is  the  taj)  root  of  the  state,  and  whatever  tends 
to  secure  tlie  fairiily  tends  to  secure  the  state. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH   AND  HAPPINESS. 

Pursuing  the  idea  that  the  promotion  of  diffused 
hapj)ineHH  jironioteH  goveminental  staT)ility,  President 
Eliot  nf;xt  observ^jH  that  certain  means  of  X''il^l'<" 
hai^pinesH  have  recently  been  liberally  provided  at 


public  expense,  with  great  intelligence  and  deliberate 
design.  Public  parks  and  play  grounds  have  been 
constructed  and  maintained,  and  opportunities  there- 
by have  been  given  to  the  multitude  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fresh  air  and  natural  beauty.  By  the 
combination  of  X'l'i^^te  endowments  with  jjublic 
appropriations,  free  libraries  and  museums  of  natural 
history  and  fine  arts  have  also  been  provided.  All 
this  good  work  is  an  evidence  of  the  disposition  of  the 
democracy  to  provide  means  of  public  cultivation  and 
enjoyment  and  thus  to  effect  security. 

PUBLICITY. 

Another  new  and  effective  bulwark  of  the  state  i: 
to  be  found  in  the  extreme  publicity  with  which  all 
American  activities  are  carried  on.  "Many  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  complaining  bitterly  of  the  in- 
tnision  of  the  newspaper  reporter  into  every  nook 
and  comer  of  the  state,  and  even  into  the  privacy  of 
home ;  but  in  this  extreme  publicity  is  really  to  be 
found  a  new  means  of  social,  industrial  and  govern- 
mental reform  and  progress.  As  Emerson  said, 
'  Light  is  the  best  policeman.'  There  are  many  ex- 
aggerations, perversions  and  inaccuracies  in  this 
publicity  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  beneficent  and  a 
new  agency  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare. 
Such  publicity  has  become  possible  partly  through 
man's  new  power  over  nature,  as  seen  in  the  innu- 
merable applications  of  heat  and  electricity,  and 
partly  through  the  universal  capacity  to  read.  For 
almost  all  social,  industrial  and  political  evils  pub- 
licity gives  the  best  hope  of  reasonable  remedy. 
Publicity  exposes  not  only  wickedness,  but  also 
folly  and  bad  judgment.  It  makes  crime  and  po- 
litical corruption  more  difficult  and  far  less  at- 
tractive. The  forger,  burglar  and  corruptionist  need 
secrecy  for  two  reasons  :  1,  That  they  may  succeed 
in  their  crimes ;  and,  2,  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  wickedness.  The  most  callous  sin- 
ner finds  it  hard  to  enjoy  the  product  of  his  sin  if  he 
knows  that  everybody  knows  how  he  came  by  it.  No 
good  cause  ever  suffered  from  publicity  ;  no  bad 
cause  but  instinctively  avoids  it.  So  new  is  this 
force  in  the  world. that  many  people  do  not  yet  trust 
it,  or  perceive  its  immense  utility. 

CORPORATION  SERVICE. 

President  Eliot  then  sets  forth  at  length  the  advan- 
tages of  the  ' '  corporation "  to  the  stability  of  the 
state.  "  Although  a  few  charitable,  trading  and 
manufacturing  corporations  were  of  earlier  origin, — 
some  of  which  have  become  famous, — the  great  de- 
velopment of  corporate  powers  and  functions  has  all 
taken  place  within  fifty  years,  since  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  limited  liability.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  corporations  are  now  organized  in  the 
United  Statei^  and  are  actively  carrying  on  a  great 
variety  of  industrial  and  social  operations.  Millions 
of  Americans  get  their  livings  and  pass  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  these  cori^orations.  As  a  rule,  the  em- 
ployes of  corporations  receiver  wages  or  salaries,  an«l 
have  no  further  int(!rest  in  the  business.  We  are  so 
familiar  with  this  stat(i   of  things  that   w(^  do  not 
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realize  its  absolute  novelty.  It  has  practically  been 
created  within  the  lifetinied  of  persons  who  are  not 
yet  old.  In  the  service  of  corporations  there  is  seldom 
any  element  of  personal  devotion,  such  as  existed  in 
other  times  between  subject  and  sovereign,  or  be- 
tween retainer  and  feudal  chief  ;  but  there  is  a  large 
element  of  fidelity  and  loyalty,  which  is  becoming  of 
greater  and  greater  importance  in  the  formation  of 
the  national  character.  A  considerable  portion  of  all 
the  business,  charity  and  education  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  is  well  conducted  by  the  faithful  and 
loyal  servants  of  corporations,  as  every  one  will 
plainly  see,  so  soon  as  he  takes  account  of  his  own 
contacts  in  daily  life  with  the  work  of  corporations, 
and  compares  them  with  his  contacts  with  the  work 
of  individuals  or  partnerships.  This  corporation 
service  affords  a  nev/  discipline  for  masses  of  people, 
and  it  is  a  discipline  of  the  highest  value  toward 
inducing  stability  and  durability  in  governmental  in- 
stitutions." 

GREATER  HOPEFULNESS  OF  MANKIND. 

In  recent  times  serious  changes  have  taken  place  in 
regard  to  the  highest  hopes,  aspirations  and  ideals  of 
mankind.  The  ideal  conceptions  have  been  slowly 
wrought  out  in  the  minds  of  students,  philosophers 
and  poets,  and  have  been  cherished  by  the  few  ;  but 
suddenly,  within  the  past  two  generations,  they  have 
found  acceptance  with  multitudes  of  men.  This  sud- 
den acceptance  is  the  combined  result  of  the  rapid 
pr(>gress  of  scientific  knowledge  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  of  the  general  ability  of  the  people  to  read. 
These  changes  of  expectation,  aspiration  and  faith 
are,  of  course,  only  moral  forces  ;  but  they  are  forces 
which.  President  Eliot  declares,  greatly  affect  the  sum 
of  human  happiness,  and  therefore  the  stability  of  the 
republic.  *' As  has  already  been  repeatedly  intimated 
the  stability  of  governments  depends  largely  on  the 
just  answer  to  the  question — Do  they  provide  the 
necessary  conditions  of  happy  human  life  ?  The  first 
change  of  expectation  which  chiinis  attention  is  the 
changed  sentiment  of  the  people  toward  what  is  new 
and  therefore  untried.  The  American  people  as  a 
rule  approach  a  new  object,  a  new  theory,  or  a  new 
practice,  with  a  degree  of  hope  and  confidence  which 
no  other  people  exhibits.  The  unknown  is  to  the 
savage  terrible  ;  the  dark  has  been  dreadful,  and  evil 
has  always  been  imagined  of  it ;  many  highly  civil- 
ized people  have  an  aversion  to  things  novt^l  ;  but  for 
us  Americans  so  many  new  things  have  pr(>ved  to  be 
good  things,  that  we  no  longer  look  on  what  is  novel 
with  Hii.si»i(:i()ii  and  distrust.  Our  continent  is  new, 
and  lias  proved  to  Ixi  rich  ;  our  niacliinory  is  new,  and 
has  proved  to  l)e  useful  ;  our  laws  aru  many  of  them 
new,  but  th«y  have  proved  helpful.  Tlie  people  hav<^ 
traverHod  many  vvihls  and  wastes,  Imt  liavo  passed 
them  with  safety,  and  found  good  in  \\w  nnt^xplored 
and  unknown.  The  untried  is  therefore  for  us  n^ 
longer  terrihle,  or,  at  l(»aHt,  to  be  sus|»ected.  IIo|m< 
and  expectation  of  good  Hpnngiti  our  InuirtH,  uh  never 
iKjfonuntlie  hearts  wf  forujer  i^etierat  ions  or  in  earlier 
aKes." 


A  BROADER  RELIGION. 

"Finally,"  says  President  Eliot,  "the  object  of 
religion  and  the  aim  of  its  ministers  have  become 
wonderfully  different,  since  the  American  republic 
was  established,  from  what  they  were  in  ancient  or 
mediaeval  times,  or  even  down  to  ttie  opening  of  this 
century.  The  religious  of  the  ancient  world  had 
very  little  to  do  with  morality.  They  were  propitia- 
tory and  protective.  The  Christian  religion  and  its 
ministers  for  the  last  1,500  years  were  cliiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  conciliation  of  an  offended  God,  the 
provision  of  securities  for  individual  happiness  in  a 
future  life  ;  these  securities  being  attainable  by  per- 
sons whose  mode  of  life  in  this  world  had  been  of 
questionable  or  even  vicious  quality,  and  the  offering 
of  joys  in  another  world  as  consolation  or  compensa- 
tion for  sufferings  or  evils  in  this.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  a  revolution  has  occurred,  which 
has  been  felt  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  Christian 
church  and  in  almost  every  Christian  nation,  but  has 
had  a  broad  sweep  in  the  United  States.  The  pri- 
mary objects  of  religion  and  its  ministers  in  our  day 
and  country  are  more  and  more  to  soften  and  elevate 
the  characters  and  lives  of  men  in  this  world,  and  to 
ameliorate  the  common  lot.  The  improvement  of 
character  and  conduct  in  the  individual,  in  society, 
and  in  the  state  during  this  present  life  is  now  be- 
coming the  principal  aim  of  many  churches  and  their 
ministers.  The  progressive  churches  are  all  of  this 
mind ;  and  even  the  most  conservative  —  like  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  Presbyterian — plainly  exhibit 
this  tendency.  By  the  multitude  of  the  unchurched 
also  it  is  generally  understood  that  there  is  no  angry 
God  to  propitiate,  and  that  the  only  way  to  take 
securities  for  the  morrow,  whether  in  life  or  in  death, 
is  to  do  well  the  duties  of  to-day.  Religion,  by  de- 
voting itself  to  the  elevation  of  human  character, 
becomes  a  prop  and  stay  of  free  institutions,  be- 
cause these  rest  ultimately  on  the  character  of  the 
citizen." 

To  sum  up  :  "  These  are  some  of  the  new  principles 
and  forces  which  make  for  the  permanence  of  the 
republic :  Toleration  in  religion ;  general  educa- 
tion ;  better  domestic  relations ;  attention  to  the 
means  of  public  health  and  pleasure  ;  publicity  ;  cor- 
poration service ;  increased  mutual  dependence  of 
man  on  man,  and  therewith  a  growing  sense  of  broth- 
erhood and  unity  ;  the  greater  hopefulness  and  cheer- 
fulness of  men's  outlo(»k  on  man,  the  eartli,  the  uni- 
verse and  (iod  ;  ami  finally.  tlu»  ihanging  objects  aiul 
methods  of  religion  and  its  institutions.  It  is  the 
working  of  these  principles  and  forces,  often  unrei-- 
ognized,  which  has  eariied  the  rt»i>ublic  siifely 
through  many  moral  ditlieulties  and  dangt^ro  during 
the  past  thirty  years.  These  things,  and  ni>t  its  siae 
and  wealth,  make  us  lovt<  our  etumtry.  Thene  thin>o*. 
we  believt\  will  give  the  American  n»puMio  Kui^ 
life.  These  bulwarks  of  tlit»  lomnionwealth  will 
prove  all  the  stronger  ami  luiuv  la.Ntmx.  U>\  au>«' 
women  as  well  as  men  can  Witrk  on  thi«in,  tuul  help 
to  transmit  them,  evtu'  bioadt^i  and  (Irmer,  frvau  ift^ii- 
elation  t(»  KiMtiU'ati«>ti." 
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CONTENTMENT  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE. 
^^  "T^HOSE  who  think  that  it  would  be  easy  for 
1  our  industrial  discontent  to  ripen  into  social 
revolution  have  not  taken  account  of  the  largest 
element  in  our  national  polity,  the  people  outside  of 
the  great  cities."  This  is  the  proposition  laid  down 
at  the  beginning  of  a  suggestive  article  by  "Octave 
Thanet "  (Miss  Alice  French)  in  the  October  Forum. 

Miss  French  describes  particularly  ' '  The  Contented 
Masses  "  as  she  knows  them  in  Iowa  ;  but  much  of 
her  account  applies  equally  well  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  provinces,  she  says,  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  upset  the  present  industrial  scheme  on  the 
chance  that  a  few  agitators  may  instantly  provide  a 
better. 

•  •  There  is  one  distinct  advantage  that  the  provincial 
workingman  enjoys  ;  he  counts  for  more  as  an  indi- 
vidual. Besides  the  physical  helps  of  better  air  and 
cheaper  living,  he  has  the  indefinite  but  steady  work- 
ing help  of  respect  from  the  other  classes.  The  work- 
ingman in  the  city  is  flattered  by  the  politicians  and 
the  newspapers ;  but  he  is  not  respected.  In  the 
country,  John  Smithers,  the  best  foreman  in  the  shop, 
is  consulted  by  the  head  of  the  firm,  has  his  wages 
paid  when  he  is  ill,  knows  every  one  on  his  street, 
and  is  asked  to  run  for  alderman,  not  as  a  labor  candi- 
date, but  as  the  best  man  of  his  party.  In  the  prov- 
inces, the  workingman  is  a  man  and  a  citizen  before 
he  is  a  workingman  ;  in  the  cities  he  is  fast  growing 
to  be  a  workingman,  not  only  first,  but  last.     .     .     . 

' '  The  workingman's  best  opportunity  in  the  prov- 
inces is  this  fluidity  of  conditions.  Not  only  does  it 
make  an  Arabian  Nights'  elevation  possible  to  the 
poorest ;  it  has  a  farther-reaching,  more  subtly-per- 
vasive power ;  it  mingles  all  classes  together,  and 
creates  that  indescribable  atmosphere  of  human 
friendliness  which  is  the  deepest  spiritual  charm  of 
the  West.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  less- 
favored  lives  is  the  surest  cement  of  society  ;  perhaps 
that  is  why  its  structure  stands  firmest  in  the  quiet 
Western  j)rovinces.  For  this  open-handed  willing- 
ness to  touch  other  lots  and  "  helj)  those  who  cannot 
help  again,"  this  feeling  that  nothing  human  is  for- 
eign to  any  man  or  woman,  and  the  divine  hopeful- 
ness that  accompanies  it,  are  as  Western  as  our  prai- 
ries and  our  sky. 

"  And  that  is  why  we  of  the  West,  in  spite  of  all 
her  crude  and  violent  faults  (so  patiently  and  per- 
spicuously explained  to  us  by  our  true  friends  of  the 
East),  love  her  and  believe  in  her.  The  little  segment 
of  the  West  that  I  have  tried  to  descri})e  is  not  in 
Altruria  ;  it  is  in  Iowa,  and  it  is  quite  content  with  its 
geography.  It  is  founded  on  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual rather  than  those  of  the  community  ;  it  has  no 
sympathy  with  socialistic  dreams  ;  it  is  just  a  West- 
em  town  of  honest,  hard-working,  kindly,  de(;ently 
selfish  men  and  woineri  who  are  not  working  for  the 
golden  age  of  brotherliood,  but  to  provid(5  for  tlieir 
families  ;  yet  nowhere  do  I  know  of  any  i)lace  when; 
there  is  less  friction  T^etwefjn  the  class(!s,  or  when;  all 
classes  iielj)  each  other  more  along  our  n^ugb  and 
chec;kered  roarl." 


DR.  ELY  AND  SOCIALISM. 

ONE  finds  it  difficult  to  understand,  on  reading 
Professor  Richard  T.  Ely's  arti('le  in  the  Octo- 
ber Forum,  how  it  was  possible  for  a  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  one  of  our  most  enlightened 
States  to  have  so  misinterpreted  Dr.  Ely's  teachings 
as  to  proclaim  them  "  socialistic  "  and  "  an-irchistic," 
and,  what  is  more  surprising,  to  have  aioused  by 
these  charges  a  sentiment  against  the  good  Professor, 
resulting  in  his  trial  for  economic  heresy.  In  view 
of  the  great  publicity  given  to  Superintendent  Wells' 
indictment  of  Professor  Ely,  we  present,  first,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  appointed  to  investigate  the 
charges : 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  REGENTS'   COMMITTEE. 

"  We  find  that  Dr.  Ely  did  not  at  his  own  house  or 
elsewhere  either  entertain  or  consult  with  a  walking 
delegate  who  came  from  Kansas  City  somewhat  more 
than  a  year  ago  to  counsel  and  assist  the  Democrat 
Printing  Company  strikers,  and  he  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  advised,  aided  nor  abetted  this  strike. 
The  other  strike  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Superin- 
tendent Wells  is  one  which  occurred  in  the  printing 
office  of  Tracy,  Gibbs  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  Dr.  Ely 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  advised,  aided  nor 
abetted  this  strike  ;  he  did  not  '  demand  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  establishment  that  their  office  should 
be  made  a  union  office,'  nor  did  he  '  threaten  to  take 
his  printing  away  from  this  office  if  it  were  not  made 
a  union  office.'  This  company  continued  to  do  his 
printing  as  long  as  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  associ- 
ation for  which  it  was  done.  Dr.  Ely  did  not  assert 
in  conversation  with  one  of  the  proprietors  of  this 
office  that  *  where  a  skilled  workman  was  needed  a 
dirty,  dissipated,  unmarriea,  unreliable  and  unskilled, 
tramp,  if  a  union  man,  should  be  employed  in  prefer- 
ence to  an  industrious,  skillful,  trustworthy,  non- 
union man  who  is  the  head  of  a  family ; '  neither  did 
he  state  that  'the  latter  would  have  no  ground  of 
complaint,  as  he  could  easily  remove  the  objection  to 
him  by  joining  the  union  ; '  nor  that  '  conscientious 
scruples  against  joining  the  union  would  prove  the 
individual  to  be  a  crank.' 

"  We  further  find  that  there  is  no  foundation  in 
fact  for  the  charge  that  '  Professor  Ely,  director 
of  the  school  of  economics,  believes  in  strikes  and 
})oycotts,  justifying  and  encouraging  the  one  while 
practicing  the  other  ; '  or  the  charge  that  '  he  is  an 
individual  who  can  say  to  citizens  and  taxpayers 
"  stand  and  deliver  or  down  goes  your  business,"  or  to 
laboring  men  "join  the  union  or  starve  with  your 
families  ; " '  or  the  charge  that  '  Professor  Ely,  di- 
r(!ctor  of  the  school  of  economics,  differs  from  Ely, 
the  socialist,  only  in  th(5  adroit  and  covert  method  of 
his  advocacy,'  or  the  charge  that  '  a  careful  niading 
c)f  his  books  will  discover  essentially  the  sam<3  prin- 
ciples, but  mask(}d  by  glittering  generalities  and 
mystical  and  irietai)hysical  statements,  susc(^ptible  of 
various  interpretations  according  as  a  too  literal  in- 
terpretation might  seem  for  the  time  \\\iv\y  k)  work 
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discomfort  or  loss  to  the  writer,'  or  the  charge  that 
'  his  books  are  studiously  indefinite  or  ambiguous,'  or 
that  '  they  abound  in  sanctimonious  or  pious  cant, 
or  '  pander  to  the  prohibitionist,'  or  '  ostentatiously 
sympathize  with  all  who  are  in  distress,'  or  that  '  the 
careful  student  will  discover  their  Utopian  or  per- 
nicious doctrines,'  or  that  '  their  general  acceptance 
would  furnish  a  seeming  moral  justification  or  any 
justification  for  attacks  upon  life  or  property.' 

"  And,  finally,  we  find  that  the  charge  that  '  a  sort 
of  moral  justification  for  attacks  upon  life  and  prop- 
erty is  supported  by  the  teaching  or  the  practice  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin '  is  absolutely  false.  The 
university  is  supported  by  the  law  ;  it  teaches  and 
practices  submission  to  the  law.  All  of  its  teachings 
and  all  of  its  practices  are  hostile  to  anarchy,  disorder 
and  violation  of  the  law.  The  spirit  of  its  teaching 
and  practice  is  well  illustrated  in  the  baccalaureate 
address  delivered  by  President  Charles  Kendall  Adams 
at  its  last  commencement. 

"  In  his  sweeping  charges  against  the  teachings  and 
practices  of  the  universit}'  Superintendent  Wells  may 
have  had  reference  only  to  the  teachings  and  practices 
of  Dr.  Ely,  but  his  language  in  the  letter  published 
certainly  appears  to  give  them  a  much  wider  signifi- 
cance. We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  teachings 
or  practice  of  Dr.  Ely  justifying  attacks  upon  life  or 
property,  but  we  do  find  that  he  has  repeatedly  and 
in  the  strongest  language  admonished  against  both." 

HIS    OWN   STATEMENT  OF  HIS  VIEWS. 

To  what  extent  Dr.  Ely's  teachings  may  be  regarded 
as  ''socialistic"  or  "  anarchistic,"  the  reader  himself 
may  determine  from  the  following  paragraphs  we 
select  from  the  Professor's  article  in  the  Forum : 

"A  still  more  fundamental  question  is  that  sug- 
gested by  the  word  '  socialism,'  which  is  something 
so  radically  different  from  my  general  thought,  that 
the  competitive  field  of  industry — that  is,  in  the  main, 
agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce — is  suita- 
ble for  private  effort,  and  the  field  of  monopoly  for 
public  activity,  that  only  shallow  tliinkers  can  con- 
found the  two.  Socialism,  however,  is  not  so  much 
a  single  question  as  a  series  of  questions,  vast  and 
intricate.  Socialism  is  indeed  a  philosophy  of  so- 
ciety supported  by  many  very  able  men.  I  have 
held  and  still  hold  that  the  study  of  socialism  is  most 
useful,  and  that  on  several  accounts.  First  of  all,  it 
gives  us  a  standpoint  from  whicii  to  survey  existing 
institutions,  and  enables  us  to  understand  them  and 
weigh  in  tlie  balan(;e  their  merits  and  demerits.  It 
is  a  general  principle  that  indirect  nu^thods,  both  in 
8cien(;e  and  industry,  are  speedier  and  more'  effective 
than  dire(!t  methods.  A  critical  study  of  socialism 
not  oidy  inl crests  a  student  in  t\ui  study  of  i)rtwnt 
Hociety,  ])iit  gives  an  aid  in  this  study  which  it  is  «lif- 
ficidt  to  find  (slsewhore.  Th\s  is  a  posit  ion  which  was 
taken  long  ago  by  .John  Stuart  Mill,  and  siibsiupient 
oxperienco  has  only  (jonflrmed  what  he  stated  when 
he  cxptcHHcd  the  opitiioii  'that  the  intrllcctiial  Jiiid 
inorul   gi-oiMid.M  of  HociuliMMi  dcH(«rvc  tlm  iiiost  iittcn- 


tive  study,  as  affording  in  many  cases  the  guiding 
principles  of  the  improvements  necessary  to  give  the 
present  economic  system  of  society  its  best  chance.' 

"  Socialism  has  also  been  a  force  which  has  stimu- 
lated the  consciences  of  many  and  transformed  bene- 
ficially the  lives  of  not  a  few.  Again,  socialism  has 
furnished  a  needed  corrective  to  certain  anarchistic 
tendencies  in  our  life. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  SOCIALISM. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  agitation  of  socialism  as  it 
has  been  too  frequently  conducted  has  tended  to  an  un- 
due exaltation  of  manual  toil,  a  depreciation  of  the 
brain  work  which  alone  can  render  mere  physical  ex- 
ertion fruitful,  and  to  class  separation  and  hatred,  and 
has  at  times  turned  away  the  attention  of  the  masses 
from  true  remedies  for  evils  which  afflict  them.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  socialism  seem  to  me  to  be 
insuperable.  First  of  all  there  is  the  difficulty  in  the 
w^ay  of  the  organization  of  agriculture,  which  has 
never  yet  been  squarely  faced  by  socialists.  Then, 
socialism  once  organized,  there  remains  difficulty  in 
securing  that  distribution  of  annual  income  which 
w^ould  give  general  satisfaction  and  at  the  same  time 
promote  progress.  There  is  reason  to  apprehend  that 
under  socialism  those  pursuits  upon  wliich  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization  depends  would  not  be  amply  sup- 
ported, and  that  the  result  of  socialism  would  thus 
be  a  non-progresi;ive  society.  If  this  is  true,  then  the 
masses  would  ultimately  suffer,  even  if  we  admit  that 
their  condition  at  first  would  be  improved. 

"  Finally,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  concentration 
of  dissatisfaction  under  socialism  would  be  revolu- 
tionary in  character.  As  I  have  stated  in  my  recent 
work  on  '  Socialism  and  Social  Reform,'  'the  out- 
come of  socialism  then,  it  is  to  be  apprehended, 
would  be  such  an  amount  of  dissatisfaction  that  one 
of  two  things  would  happen  :  either  socialism  would 
result  in  a  series  of  revohitions,  reducing  countries 
like  England  and  the  United  States  to  the  condition 
of  the  South  American  republics  and  rendering  prog- 
ress impossible  ;  or  the  dissatisfaction  would  cause  a 
complete  overthrow  of  socialism  and  a  return  to  the 
discredited  social  order.' 

ANARCHISM   CONDEMNED. 

"  I  have  stated  my  views  in  regard  to  anarchy  so 
often  and  so  emphatically  that  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  do  more  than  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  elsewhere. 
Anarchy  comju-ises  llu^  sum  and  substance  of  all  t»vils 
of  a  social  nature.  Every  step  in  the  direction  of 
anarchy  is  a  calamity.  The  propaganda  of  anarchy 
is  a  terribh^  evil,  leading  to  disturbance  mid  insurnv- 
tion.  The  evils»  which  flow  from  aiuu\"hy  or  even 
the  propaganda  of  anarchy  an*  not  inciilental,  but 
proct>e«l  from  the  vtuy  naturt*  of  th»»  iK»ctruie.  l*i>»*; 
rt^ss  depends  upi)n  obt^lieiico  ti>  law  and  cv>nstitut»sl 
authorities  and  anarchy  in  its  very  nature  is  rt'U«lhi»n 
Anarchy  is  lawlessness  elaborated  into  a  hivial  |»h» 
loNophy  and  anytlitng  mort«  dininetrically  op|h>hhI  to 
my  own  social  philoHophy  1m  ti>  nio  m^nntUy  i>4a- 
ceivable." 
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THE  FAMILY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

MARY  S.  GILLILAND,  writing  in  the  Inter- 
national Journal  of  Ethics  upon  "  Women  in 
the  Cdmmunity  and  the  Family,"  discusses  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to 
combine  public  ambition  with  the  responsibilities  of 
maternity.  She  thinks  that  with  a  reorganized  and 
simplified  family  life  all  mothers  might  devote  a 
larger  amount  of  time  and  infinitely  more  care  to  their 
babies,  while  at  the  same  time  they  took  their  fair 
share  of  public  and  social  work.  At  present  family 
life,  she  maintains,  is  not  organized  on  rational  prin- 
ciples. Twenty  years  of  the  best  years  of  a  married 
woman's  life  are  absorbed  in  the  minutiae  of  family 
life.  The  care  of  many  children  exhausts  her.  It 
would  be  well,  therefore,  she  thinks,  that  the  man 
should  take  a  greater  share  in  the  rearing  and  training 
of  the  child.  It  Avould  surely  be  a  more  manly  and 
suitable  thing  for  a  man  to  amuse  his  own  children, 
or  even  to  put  them  to  bed,  while  his  wife  went  out 
to  work  or  amusement,  than  that  the  man  should 
always  take  the  outside  work  and  amusement  and  the 
woman  always  see  to  the  children. 

A  REARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  HOME  LIFE. 

This,  however,  is  not  all  that  Mrs.  Gilliland  pro- 
poses. She  says  :  "  Besides,  we  want  to  arrange  the 
home  life  so  that  it  shall  not  debar  women  from 
public  life.  And  just  at  present  her  husband  is  about 
the  only  person  who  can  co-operate  with  a  married 
woman  toward  this  end.  This  will  not  be  always  so. 
Things  will  be  easier  for  both  men  and  women  when 
family  life  is  less  isolated,  when  it  is  more  simple, 
and  arranged  on  a  more  co-operative  basis. 

'*  The  family  of  the  future  will  not,  I  trust,  set 
itself  down  within  four  narrow  walls  and  seek  to  be 
sufficient  unto  itself  within  them.  We  shall  try,  I 
hope,  what  co-operative  dwellings  can  do.  In  such 
dwellings  there  might  be  suites  of  rooms,  larger  and 
smaller,  to  suit  the  needs  of  single  men  and  women, 
or  of  married  people  and  their  children.  These  suites 
would  fjrovide  their  inmates  with  the  privacy  of  the 
present  home,  but  would  avoid  the  exclusiveness  of 
the  present-day  flat.  There  would  be  a  common 
drawing-room,  a  common  dining-room,  managed  as 
such  rooms  are  managed  in  a  good  hotel  to-day.  The 
service  of  the  whole  would  be  maiviged  from  a  com- 
mon centre,  cutting  off  at  one  blow  the  greatest  do- 
mestic worry  of  a  modern  woman's  life,  and  encour- 
aging the  organizing  of  the  work  by  skilled  experts, 
which  it  needs.  There  might  be  a  large,  airy,  sunny, 
common  nursery,  presided  over  by  trained  kinder- 
garten nurses.  The  skilled  education  of  the  children 
might  go  on  from  the  earliest  years.  Think  of  the 
superiority  of  such  nurseries  and  such  care  over  the 
nurserio'^  and  the  care  x)OHsible  to  the  children  of  the 
vast  majority,  even,  of  fhe  middle  classes.  Think  of 
the  fine  common  library  there  might  be  ;  think  of  the 
fine  W)\\i\  Tniilding  of  good  design  ;  think  of  how  a 
few  commonly  held  works  of  art,  of  the  first  order, 
might  reijlac^  the  trumpery  decorations  of  the  pres- 
ent-day  individualistically    arrayed  establishment ; 


think  of  the  good  and  wholesome  and  well-cooked 
and  varied  food  which  might,  at  less  cost,  replace  the 
burnt  mutton-chops  and  muddy  coffee  of  the  suburban 
villa. 

"When  the  boys  and  girls  of  a  family  grow  up, 
each  having  been  educated  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage, an*  each  having  been  fitted  to  earn  his  or  her 
own  livelihood,  each  might  move  out  to  a  private  set 
of  rooms  in  the  same  building  (if  their  work  admitted 
of  their  living  there),  thus  securing  that  independence 
and  privacy  which  young  women  need  as  much  as 
young  men,  and  which  both  need  to  ask  from  their 
families  as  much  as  from  the  public.  Think  of  the 
bigger,  wholesomer  family  feeling  that  would  grow 
up  in  such  a  community.  How  men  and  women 
would  grow  up  knowing  each  other  with  an  intimacy 
and  freedom  unknown  to  us.  Think  of  the  immense 
benefit  to  old  people  and  to  those  who  have  the  care 
of  the  aged." 

IS  A  GREAT  WAR  IN  PROSPECT? 

IN    the    October   number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue 
"  Germanicus  "  has  an  alarmist  article  entitled 
**  Is  a  Great  War  in  Prospect  ?  " 

A  FRENCH  ATTACK  ON  ENGLAND. 

"  Germanicus"  writes  as  one  having  knowledge  of 
the  political  affairs  of  England  and  the  other  Euro- 
pean powers.  After  a  general  notice  of  France  in  her 
relations  to  her  neighbors  on  the  Continent,  he  turns 
his  attention  to  England,  and  deals  at  some  length 
with  the  possibility  of  a  French  attack  on  that  coun- 
try, for,  he  says,  France  hates  the  English  more  than 
she  hates  the  Germans  or  the  Italians,  and  the  reasons 
of  this  growing  hatred  toward  England  are  stated  as 
her  occupation  of  Egypt  in  particular  and  her  oppo- 
sition to  French  colonial  expansion  generally.  He 
adds  :  * '  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  men 
now  in  power  in  Paris  are  bent  on  war  with  England, 
but  the  step  from  offensive  public  utterances  and 
resolute  action,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  others, 
to  actual  conflict  is  often  far  from  long,  and  no  war 
would  be  so  popular  in  France  as  one  with  England, 
especially  as  there  are  good  reasons  for  entertaining  a 
hope  of  victory." 

ENGLAND    WITHOUT   AN   ALLY. 

Then  follows  a  vivid  description  of  England's  po- 
sition in  the  event  of  an  enemy  succeeding  in  inter- 
cepting her  food  imports  and  it  is  for  this  very  endi 
that  the  swift  cruisers  of  both  France  and  Russia  are 
intended  !  In  the  case  of  a  war  with  France  "  Ger- 
manicus "  further  decides  that  England  will  have  no- 
ally,  for,  he  continues:  "When  I  w^as  in  London 
recently  I  was  repeatedly  asked,  with  some  anxiety, 
what  attitude  the  Triple  Alliance  would  be  likely  to 
take  up  in  such  a  case.  I  answered,  *  Probably  one 
of  absolute  neutrality.  Germany  undoubtedly  would 
not  lift  her  little  finger  to  defend  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land.' 

"  My  questioners  then  invariably  expressed  regret 
at  the  shortsightedness  of  such  a  policy,  since  the 
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Triple  Alliance  would  be  defenseless  against  a  vic- 
torious France  allied  with  Russia.  I  replied  that  this 
prospect  had  no  terrors  for  us,  as  we  believed  that  we 
should  be  perfectly  able  to  defend  ourselves  against 
both  our  neighbors.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  by  no 
means  certain  that  France  would  stand  alone  in  a 
war  with  England.  Russia  may  rest  assur^  that 
neither  Germany  nor  Austria-Hungary  would  draw 
the  sword  against  her,  provided  she  did  not  offer 
violence  to  Roumania  or  Bulgaria,  or  stretched  out 
her  hand  to  seize  Constantinople.  For  this  reason  she 
will  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other." 

RUSSIA  UNREADY. 

Referring  to  Russia,  "  Germanicus  "  considers  there 
is  no  immediate  danger  there,  for  the  following 
reasons  :  Only  one-third  of  her  army  is  as  yet  equipped 
with  the  small-bore  rifle  and  the  other  two-thirds 
will  not  have  the  weapon  till  1896.  The  Russian 
soldier  is  extremely  brave,  but  the  ofiBcers  are  poor 
and  the  administration  corrupt.  The  finances,  too, 
are  in  a  bad  way  and  therefore  the  Czar  desires  peace 
for  a  twofold  reason — his  natural  aversion  to  war 
and  the  true  state  of  the  revenue.  At  the  same  time 
"  Germanicus"  treats  the  Czar  as  a  nonentity  in  the 
present  situation,  only  telling  him  that  his  Bulgarian 
policy  was  a  failure. 

ENGLAND'S  CHANCES  OF  SUCCESS. 

But  Russia  might  join  France  against  England, 
and  threaten  England  in  Asia.  Italy,  however, 
would  be  prevented  from  allying  herself  to  England 
by  the  Triple  Alliance.  "Germanicus"  thus  sums 
up  his  reflections  :  "  A  great  war  of  the  Continental 
powers  among  themselves  appears  very  improbable, 
and  possible  only  as  a  result  of  incidents  that  cannot 
now  be  foreseen.  But  a  war  between  France  and 
Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  England  on  the  other 
seems  to  us,  not  indeed  imminent,  or,  at  present, 
even  probable,  but,  nevertheless,  possible,  since  a  con- 
flict of  interests  really  exists  between  them,  and 
France  and  Russia  would  have  the  greater  chances  of 
victory.  Disraeli,  it  is  true,  declared,  in  November, 
1875,  before  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  that  England's 
resources,  should  she  be  forced  into  war,  were  prac- 
tically inexliaustible  ;  but  the  real  question  is  whether 
she  would  liave  time  to  make  use  of  them. 

'*  The  economic  prosperity  of  France  since  1871  has 
shown  what  resources  she  has  at  her  disposal,  and 
yet,  after  six  months  of  war,  Thiers  had  to  admit  to 
the  National  Assembly  at  Bordeaux  that  '  la  France 
reconnait  qu'elle  n'a  plus  d'Armee.*  At  sea  the  con- 
ditions will  be  the  same.  The  d^'cisive  battles  will 
be  fought  by  the  great  fleets  in  lOnropean  waters. 
Two  defeats  in  the  Mediterranean  would  break  the 
power  of  England  in  that  (piarter,  and  even  if  tlu»y 
were  all,  would  overthrow  her  dominion  in  lOgypt, 
and  annihilate  her  trade  with  the  Mediterranean  ports 
and  through  the  Suez  ('anal. 

"  It  IsiiMpoHsihNi  to  foresee  wlmtlmr  the  present  war 
between  Japan  and  (/liiiia  will  lead  to  conmHpu^nct^H 
MO  fur  reaching.     The  war  is  (certain  to  ]»e  protracted, 


and  it  is  likely  that  the  European  powers  will  inter- 
vene when  the  antagonists  are  exhausted.  Then, 
however,  the  interests  of  England,  which  once,  for  the 
sake  of  jieace,  gave  up  Port  Hamilton,  but  which  can 
hardly  tolerate  the  acquisition  by  Russia  of  a  footing 
in  Corea,  will  be  called  in  question." 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

AN  anonymous  writer  signing  himself  Vazaha, 
who  has  resided  in  the  Madagascar  capital,  dis- 
cusses in  the  Fortnightly  Review  the  probable  out- 
come of  the  present  quarrel  between  the  French  and 
the  Hovas.  He  thinks  that  as  Madagascar  has  no 
money,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  resist  the 
French  demands,  unjustifiable  though  they  be.  The 
Hova  chiefs  have  got  to  fight  or  be  massacred  by 
their  own  people,  but  no  one  knows  better  than  them- 
selves that  they  have  no  chance  of  successfully  resist- 
ing the  French  advance.  The  earliest  time  at  which  a 
French  expedition  could  be  landed  at  Madagascar  is  in 
March,  but  even  then  the  hurricane  season  would  ren- 
der it  wiser  to  postpone  any  attempt  at  landing  until  the 
beginning  of  April.  From  Tamatave  to  the  capital  is 
220  miles,  from  Mojunga  it  is  about  300.  On  the  whole, 
he  thinks  the  Hovas  will  reject  the  French  ultimatum, 
and  he  thus  forecasts  the  probable  course  of  events  : 
"  The  combined  ambition,  greed,  and  amour  propre 
of  the  French  will  ihen  render  a  campaign  necessary, 
in  the  prosecution  of  which,  and  whatever  season  is 
selected,  I  expect  that  at  least  a  hundred  men  will  be 
slain  by  malarial  fever  for  every  one  laid  low  by  a 
Malagasy  bullet.  If  the  affair  is  not  exactly  a  mili- 
tary promenade,  the  total  defeat  of  the  Hova  power 
is  inevitable.  In  fact,  unless  extraordinary  blunder- 
ing takes  place,  three  months  after  the  landing  should 
suffice  to  plant  the  tricolor  on  the  turrets  of  the  Sil- 
ver Palace.  It  may  be  that  the  Queen  and  Court  will 
retreat  toward  the  south,  the  capital  being  inde- 
fensible from  an  attacking  army.  This  would 
facilitate  the  placing  of  a  puppet  prince  upon  the 
throne.  And  as  pecuniary  and  dynastic  reasons  will 
probably  prevail  to  prevent  a  force  being  dispatche<l 
from  the  Inierina  plateau  to  oppose  the  invaders  en 
route,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  constant  news  of 
their  advance  will  cause  panic  and  lead  to  ix)litical 
troubles,  probably  revolution,  at  the  capital.  It  is 
even  '  quite  on  the  cards  '  that  the  canijwiign  will  re- 
sult in  a  bloodless  '  walk-over.' 

"The  (piestion  which  most  concerns  ourselves  is 
what  tlu^  victors  will  do  with  the  island  when 
they  have  got  it.  Its  dimensions  art>  greater  ti\an 
those  of  France  itself  ;  but  tht»  poj)ulation  of  ulntut 
5,000,000  is  scattered  ami  split  np  into  muueixuis 
tribes,  with  nnirked  racial  and  other  characterisitics. 
One  of  tlu^m.  the  most  powerful  and  most  intelligent, 
will  certiiinly  rt^main  sullen,  if  not  hosule,  for  some 
time  to  come  ;  ft»w  of  them  »ue  induHtrioiu),  uu)«t  i»f 
them  are  predatory,  and  all  art»  mist»ral>l\  |HH»r.  The 
elunate  is  atrocious  m  the  lowlands,  and  tht»  .Hitjl  ^t«u 
tu'uUy  unfruitful  on  tht«  uplaitiU.  The  iv|KU'ttHl  dii> 
coveries  of  K*»lil.  ahout    which   we  ho4U^I  no  niuoh  h 
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year  or  two  ago,  have  not  attained   the  importance 
that  was  claimed  for  them." 

On  the  whole,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  dis- 
advantages do  not  outweigh  tlie  benefits  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  conquerors  of  this  curious  and  interesting 
country. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  MONTENEGRO. 

IN  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  there  is  an  interesting 
article  by  Mr.  Legh,  M.P.,  describing  his  recent 
visit  to  Montenegro.  The  report  which  he  gives  of 
his  conversation  with  the  redoubtable  warrior-prince 
of  the  Black  Mountain  is  very  amusing.  Mr.  Legh 
says  :  "In common  with  some  other  persons  w^ho  oc- 
cupy despotic  positions.  Prince  Nicholas  professes 
that  he  is  animated  by  strong  Liberal  principles,  and 
he  entertains  an  especial  admiration  ^or  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Once,  when  expatiating  to  me  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  his  orthodox  Liberalism,  I  ventured  to  ask  the 
explanation  of  what  appeared  to  me  a  slight  inconsist- 
ency. How  was  it  that  many  among  the  most  heavily 
chained  prisoners  at  Cettinge  appeared  to  be  in  dur- 
ance because  they  professed  themselves  to  be  Liber- 
als ?  His  Highness  was  quite  prepared  with  his  ex- 
planation. 

"  '  I  am  a  Liberal,'  he  replied,  '  and  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  personal  rulers  and  potentates  being  Liber- 
als ;  but  all  properly  conducted  subjects  should  be 
Conservatives,  and  I  intend  that  mine  shall,  at  all 
events.' 

"  Not  altogether  in  vain,  I  thought,  had  he  studied 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  object  of  his  political  admira- 
tion. 

**  AN  AUTHORITY  ON  ENGLISH    POLITICS." 

"  All  great  men  have  their  failings,  and  Prince 
Nicholas'  little  weakness  is  that  he  imagines  himself 
an  authority  upon  British  politics. 

"  '  Why  are  you  not  in  favor  of  Home  Rule  ? '  he 
inquired  of  me  upon  another  occasion.  '  I  cannot 
understand  any  one  objecting  to  it.' 

"'You  have,  Sir,'  I  replied,  'in  the  Podgoritza 
district  and  elsewhere  a  large  number  of  Mussulman- 
Albanian  subjects.  If  these  people  agitated  for  sep- 
aration, what  would  you  do?' 

"  '  If  they  agitated  ! '  exclaimed  his  Highness,  in  a 
tone  of  stupefaction  :  *  if  any  subject  of  mine  agi- 
tat^id  for  anything  at  all  I  would  very  soon  show  him 
who  was  master  here  ! ' 

"One  day,  when  various  foreign  representatives 
and  high  officials  were  pnjsent,  Mr.  Gladstone  again 
formed  the  topic  of  conversation. 

"  '  I  have  Init  one  thing  to  reproach  that  illustrious 
man  with,'  remarked  the  x>rince  in  an  oracular  man- 
ner. Every  one  listened  intently,  for  it  was  felt  that 
an  important  declaration  was  coming.  '  Yes,'  he 
continuef],  '  Mr.  C^HadHtoTie  has  now  been  a  very  long 
time  in  office,  and  has  don<'  nofliing  yet  to  discover 
Jack  the  Ripper.' 

"  Prince  Nicholas  was  kind  onough  to  invite  me  to 
accompany  him  on  a  sporting  exx)edition  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  (jountry.     The  fear  of  the  Whips  was, 


however,  before  my  eyes,  and  I  was  obliged  to  plead 
the  necessity  of  a  return  to  parliamentary  duties, 
with  a  view  to  voting  against  the  Home  Rule  bill. 

"  '  Why  should  that  jn-event  you? '  was  the  hospit- 
able reply;  '  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  obtain 
special  ijermission  for  you  to  stay.' 

"  Nothing,  in  fact,  could  exceed  the  civility  and 
friendliness  of  Prince  Nicholas.  Long  may  he  reign 
and  prosper — a  model  to  autocrats  all  over  the  uni- 
verse." 

THE  NEW  SULTAN  OF  MOROCCO. 

IN  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Mr.  W.  B.  Harris  gives 
an  account  of  what  actually  happened  at  tne 
accession  of  the  new  Sultan  of  Morocco.  Half  the  re- 
ports which  have  been  published  hitherto,  he  says, 
have  been  purely  imaginary.  Mr.  Harris  traveled  to 
the  late  Sultan's  camp  from  Morocco  disguised,  and 
was  there  ten  days  studying  the  situation.  The 
march  across  the  desert  and  over  the  Atlas  seemed  to 
have  made  the  Sultan  an  old  man.  His  army  had 
dwindled  to  a  horde  of  half-starved  men  and  animals. 
No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  his  capital  than  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spanish  embassy  led  him  to  undertake 
an  expedition  against  the  Raff  tribes,  but  before  he 
reached  Rabat  he  was  dead.  Mr.  Harris  says  there  is 
no  regular  custom  or  law  as  to  the  succession.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  that  the  new  Sultan  should  be  a 
relation  of  the  old  one,  and  the  advisers  and  power- 
ful shereefs  choose  the  relative  whom  they  think 
most  suitable  to  fill  the  place.  The  late  Sultan  had 
indicated  a  strong  desire  to  be  succeeded  by  his 
favorite  son. 

THE  NEW  sultan's  MOTHER. 

"  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  is  the  son  of  a  Circassian  wife 
of  Mulai  el  Hassen,  a  lady  of  great  intelligence  and 
remarkable  ability,  who,  though  no  longer  in  her 
first  youth,  was  able  to  mamtain  to  the  day  of  his 
death  a  most  singular  and  no  doubt  beneficial  influ- 
ence over  Mulai  el  Hassen.  Her  European  extraction 
and  her  education  abroad,  her  general  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  her  opportunities  for  watching  the 
Court  intrigues,  rendered  her  of  more  service  to  the 
late  Sultan  than  any  of  his  viziers.  She  accompanied 
him  always  upon  his  long  and  tedious  marches,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  in  his  dealings  with 
the  European  Powers  her  advice  was  always  asked 
and  generally  taken  by  the  Sultan.  The  affection 
Mulai  el  Hassen  bestowed  upon  her  was  also  shared 
by  her  son,  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz,  who,  with  the  tender 
anxiety  of  both  an  affectionate  father  and  mother, 
was  brought  up  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner 
than  is  general  with  the  sons  of  Moorish  potentates. 
While  his  elder  brothers  were  left  to  run  wild  and  to 
lead  lives  of  cruelty  and  vice,  Abdul  Aziz  was  the 
constant  companion  of  his  parents,  who,  both  intent 
that  he  should  one  d;iy  be  Sultan  of  Morocco,  lost  no 
opi)ortunity  of  edncnting  him." 

TflE   Or.l)   SULTAN'S  DI'^ATII. 

The  old  Snltaii  died  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednes- 
day, June  6.     Only  one  of  his  followers  was  present, 
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and  his  son  and  heir  was  some  eight  days  distant.  If 
his  death  were  known  the  army  would  probably 
break  up,  and  the  tribes  would  attack  the  camp.  It 
was  therefore  decided  to  keep  the  death  a  strict 
secret,  and  carry  the  corpse  on  to  Rabat  as  if  it  had 
been  alive.  "  A  hurried  meeting  of  the  viziers  was 
called ;  an  oath  of  secrecy  taken  ;  the  drums  were 
beaten  for  a  start  to  be  made  ;  and,  to  every  one's  aston- 
ishment and  surprise,  orders  were  given  for  amove,  the 
reason  affirmed  being  that  the  Sultan  had  sufficiently 
recovered  to  travel.  The  palanquin  which  always  ac- 
companied his  Majesty  was  taken  into  the  inclosure  ; 
the  Sultan's  body  was  placed  within,  the  doors  closed, 
and,  amidst  the  obeisances  and  acclamations  of  the 
camp,  all  that  remained  of  Mulai  el  Hassen  set  out 
for  Rabat.  Not  a  soul  knew  of  the  Sultan's  death 
except  the  viziers  and  a  few  of  the  slaves  and  tent- 
pitchers,  whose  mouths  were  sealed,  knowing  that 
death  would  ensue  if  they  told. 

"  The  Sultan  was  a  bo}',  separated  from  his  ministers 
and  viziers  by  a  long  distance,  in  traversing  which 
they  ran  a  great  danger  of  being  plundered  and  mur- 
dered. Had  such  an  event  occured,  and  Mulai  Abdul 
Aziz's  supporters  been  killed,  his  reign  must  have 
terminated  at  once,  for  the  treasury  would  have  fallen 
into  other  hands,  and  another  Sultan  been  proclaimed. 
With  all  possible  speed  the  army  marched  toward  the 
coast,  bearing  their  now  loathsome  burden  of  the 
Sultan's  body  with  them.  There  was  a  terrible 
mockery  in  the  whole  thing — the  decomposing  corpse 
borne  in  royal  state  with  the  Shereefian  banners 
waving  before  it,  with  the  spear-bearers  on  either 
side." 

A  ROYAL  DECEPTION. 

An  early  start  was  made.  The  Sultan  was  carried 
in  the  usual  position.  Tribespeople  were  allowed  to 
kiss  the  palanquin,  and  a  halt  was  made  to  enable  his 
Majesty  to  take  his  breakfast.  Food  was  taken  into 
his  tent  and  brought  out  again  as  if  it  had  been  tasted 
by  the  Sultan.  A  military  band  played  outside  his 
tent,  and  all  the  usual  customs  were  observed  as  if  he 
had  been  alive.  But  the  sun  was  too  hot  for  the  de- 
ception to  be  kept  for  any  time,  and  the  following 
day  it  was  announced  that  the  Sultan  was  dead.  The 
news  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  camp,  which  was 
at  once  split  up  into  a  hundred  different  parties. 
Each  tribe  collected  its  forces  and  camped  together, 
while  the  army  proceeded  by  forced  marches  to 
Rabat.  A  time  of  terrible  suspense  followed.  When 
Rabat  was  made,  a  hole  was  made  in  the  town  wall, 
and  the  Sultan's  corpse,  which  was  in  such  a  condi- 
tion as  to  render  a  public  funeral  im])ossibh\  was 
laid  to  n^Ht  in  tlie  mosque.  The  new  Sultan  was  pro 
(laimed,  and  tliere  was  no  insurrection.  This  was 
(OiicHy  duo  to  the  fact  that  tlu^  h}irv«'Hts  Imd  to  be 
gathf^rod  in  at  tlu^  tinui,  and  the  nect^sHity  for  caring 
for  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ju-evented  the  otherwist* 
inevitublo  ontbroik  of  doTiM^stic  frnds.  Mr.  TTarris 
then  (hiHcrilH'M  in  detail  thn  events  of  the  following 
days,  jjrolonging  bin  story  until  the  entry  (»f  Ww  n»»w 
Hnltan  Into  V\'/.  on  .Fnly  21. 


A  PLEA  FOR  JOHN  CHINAMAN. 

MR.  EDMUND  MITCHELL  publishes  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  an  article  upon  "The 
Chinaman  Abroad."  Mr.  Mitchell  is  evidently  of 
opinion  that  the  Chinese  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
Seldom  has  the  heathen  Chinee  found  a  more  enthu- 
siastic and  uncompromising  champion. 

HATED   NOT  FOR  VICES  BUT   FOR  VIRTUES. 

His  paper,  in  fact,  is  little  more  than  a  demonstra- 
tion that  the  Chinese  are  hated  more  for  their  virtues 
than  their  vices,  and  in  their  vices  even  they  compare 
very  favorably  with  the  English-speaking  populations 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  dwell.  He  says:  "My 
plea  for  the  Chinaman  in  new  countries  such  as  Cali- 
fornia or  Queensland  amounts  to  this — that  for  the 
development  of  these  regions  his  presence  in  certaiH 
force  cannot  btit  prove  one  of  the  gi*andest  factors 
conducing  to  success.  His  total  excluvsion  is  a  most 
short-sighted  and  mistaken  line  of  policy ;  his  de- 
portation is  little  less  than  a  national  crime,  for  it 
puts  back  the  clock  of  progress  and  renders  useless  a 
large  amount  of  necessary  and  arduous  pioneer  work. 
Furthermore,  I  say  unhesitatingly  that  both  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  and  the  Western  States  of  America 
could  take  thousands  more  Chinamen  than  they  at 
present  have,  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  com- 
munity in  each  and  every  case." 

CHINESE  QAMBLINQ. 

After  minimizing  the  evils  of  the  use.  of  opium, 
and  declaring  that  Chinese  gambling  does  not  ap- 
proach in  mischief  to  that  of  our  racecourses,  or  the 
ordinary  American  gambling  hell,  he  mentions  a 
curious  circumstance  in  extenuation  of  the  Chinese 
addiction  to  games  of  chance:  "Untiring  industry, 
patience  and  perseverance,  extreme  thrift,  the  inlK)rn 
habit  and  faculty  of  saving  a  little  day  by  day,  how- 
ever scanty  his  earnings — these  are  the  very  quali- 
ties that  have  turned  against  him  the  hands  of  men 
belonging  to  a  less  industrious,  less  frugal,  and  less 
provident  race.  The  Chinaman,  although  proverbi- 
ally meek  and  mild,  is  a  man  of  dauntless  courage 
and  unflinching  fortitude.  The  Chinaman  abroad 
invariably  provides  for  his  own  poor,  and  his  games 
are  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  taxed  for  the  puriK)se8 
of  charity.  Can  his  Caucasian  detractors  in  Amer- 
ica and  Australia  say  the  same  thing  of  their  gam- 
bling saloons  and  race  meetings  ?  " 

He  then  draws  a  picture  of  a  Chinaman  creating 
an  oasis  in  the  great  wilderness  of  Australia,  aiui  a 
companion  picture  of  another  Chinaman  washing  tlu» 
tailing  in  a  gold  tield  :  "  Where  the  Caucasian  has 
admitted  himself  to  be  played  out,  tht»  Mongolian  is 
saving  gold  !  Ht-re  is  an  alclu^mist  who  can  find  the 
precious  nu»tal  in  thr  dirt-wash  from  the  hattt'iy  in 
which  ov»<ry  applianct*  that  money  can  purchase  and 
man's  ijjgenuity  devise  is  in  operation," 

rilK   CIIINKSK    AS   I'lH^KH. 

The  accusation  that  Chinese  art*  hUoklt^  mul 
nndei-HcU  whitt^  labor  is  a  fnvorito  t«xoui«0  for  th^ 
attackn  which  arc  niadt»  iijhmi  h'ni.  Imt  \\\\^\\  C\\\\\% 
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are  employed  as  cooks  in  hotels  they  are  paid  the 
same  wages  as  white  cooks,  but  that  circumstance  in 
no  way  lessens  the  antipathy  with  which  they  are  re- 
garded. Mr.  Mitchell  says  :  "  Their  great  disqualifi 
cation  in  the  eyes  of  their  enemies  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  make  their  employers'  interests  identical  with 
their  own.  'John'  the  cook  is  absolutely  reliable 
He  never  goes  on  strike  for  an  eight-hours'  day,  and 
never  by  any  chance  touches  a  drop  of  liquor.  Yet 
many  a  hotel  in  the  colonies  has  been  burned  to  the 
ground  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  owner  em- 
ployed a  Chinese  cook.  The  disabilities  of  the  Jews 
in  medi£eval  Europe  sink  into  nothingness  when  com- 
pared with  the  disabilities  of  the  Chin^ese  in  modern 
Australia. 

AN  APPEAL  TO   CHRISTIAN  CHIVALRY. 

'*  Occasionally  we  get  a  glimpse  of  what  the  race 
might  achieve  were  these  disabilities  removed.  Thus 
in  Melbourne,  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  Chinese  boy 
in  attendance  at  the  premier  high  school  in  the  city 
beat  every  one  in  the  senior  class,  and  came  out  first 
in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  mathematics,  English  litera- 
ture and  each  and  every  subject  in  the  curriculum. 
But  he  was  the  son  of  a  christianized  Chinese  mis- 
sionary and  so  had  avenues  opened  to  him  that  are 
barred  to  all  other  Chinese  children  in  the  land.  The 
average  working  Chinaman,  as  I  have  shown,  has  to 
bear  the  burden  of  contumely  and  has  to  live  the  life 
of  the  leper  outside  the  gates.  Yet  he  braces  himself 
to  the  cruel  and  unequal  struggle  and  in  the  end 
achieves  a  quiet  triumph  in  the  face  of  every  diffi- 
culty. Has  chivalry  died  out  among  the  Caucasian 
race  that  honor  should  be  denied  to  such  achieve- 
ment?"   

"THE  YANKEES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA." 

IN  the  course  of  the  last  few  months  we  have  re- 
viewed in  this  department  articles  setting  forth 
the  resources  of  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Argentinaand  Colum- 
bia. To  this  list  of  South  American  Republics  we 
can  now  add  Chili,  drawing  our  information  from  an 
article  by  Courtenay  De  Kalb,  in  the  Engineering 
Magazine.  Since  the  revolution  of  1890-91  Chili  has, 
we  are  told,  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  industrial  de- 
velopment. The  newly  constituted  authorities,  as- 
suming the  responsibilities  of  government  with  a 
national  debt  amounting  to  nearly  $55,000,000,  com- 
mitted themselves  to  a  policy  of  protection,  and  of 
Kubsidies  to  special  enterprises  ;  and  it  is  to  the  adop- 
ti(m  of  this  policy  Mr.  De  Kalb  attributes  the  new 
impulse  to  industrial  enterprise. 

THE  RISE  OF  PROTECTION  IN  CHILI. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  principle  of  protective 
tariffs  has  takon  a  firm  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Chilians.  Protectionimt  clubs  have  been  formed,  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Manufacturing  has  lent 
its  powerful  influence  to  the  cause,  the  Union  of 
Artisans,  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Mechanic 
Arts  of  Valparaiso,  and  other  similar  organizations 
have  taken  the  fif'M,  and  thf;  most  important  news- 
pai>*;rH  of  the  cf>untry  have  followed  their  lead.  For- 
tunat^jly  there  is  alreaily  a  fair  nucleus  around  which 


to  build  up  industries  of  importance.  There  are  no 
less  than  one  hundred  soap  factories  in  Chili ;  a  native 
bottle  factory  has  been  in  operation  at  Lota  for  several 
years  ;  and  now  the  manufacture  of  illuminated  glass 
has  been  undertaken.  Woolen  mills  are  established 
near  Santiago  and  at  Tome ;  a  tobacco  factory  in 
Valparaiso  is  running  with  a  force  of  120  emjjloyes  ; 
and  there  are  other  plants  for  the  manufacture 
of  cardboard,  paper,  bricks,  earthenware  pipes, 
enameled  iron  ware,  cement  and  chemicals.  The 
only  nail  factory  in  South  America  is  in  operation  at 
Chilian.  There  is  a  small  sugar  refinery  at  Vina  del 
Mar,  and  sugar  mills  are  found  on  several  estates. 
Almost  all  the  blasting  powder  used  in  Chili  is  pro- 
duced in  native  factories  employing  the  nitrate  of 
soda  of  the  country,  and  every  important  hacienda  in 
the  agricultural  districts  possesses  a  flour  mill  as  part 
of  its  equipment.  Many  of  the  latter  are  of  the 
modern  roller  type.  Ice  factories  at  Santiago  and 
Valparaiso  have  proved  successful,  one  in  connection 
with  the  brewery  and  factory  for  carbonated  bever- 
ages in  Santiago  having  three  machines  of  the  Raydt 
and  the  R.  Pictet  systems,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
two  and  a  half  tons  an  hour. 

"  In  addition  to  these  all  the  chief  centers,  such  as 
Santiago,  Valparaiso,  Caldera  and  Carrizal,  possess 
large  workshops,  foundries,  machine  shops  and  saw 
mills.  In  the  workshops  in  Valparaiso  locomotives, 
steam  pumps,  Root  blowers  and  other  machines  have 
been  made  from  iron  and  steel  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  Society  for  'the  Protection  of  Mechanic  Arts  in 
that  city  has  demanded  that  in  future  all  locomotives 
and  cars  for  the  Chilian  government  railroads  shall 
be  of  home  construction. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  INDUSTRIES. 

"  A  noteworthy  manifestation  of  the  growing 
sentiment  in  favor  of  a  high  protective  tariff  was 
made  at  the  session  of  the  Commission  of  Industrial 
Instruction  in  1893,  when  representatives  of  all  the 
principal  trades  insisted  that  not  onlj^  was  competi- 
tion with  imported  goods  impossible  under  the  exist- 
ing tariff,  but  that;  under  the  prevailing  conditions, 
there  was  lacking  that  stimulus  which  was  necessary 
to  call  into  existence  a  sufficient  number  of  skilled 
workmen  to  meet  the  local  demand  for  repairs  and 
occasional  jobs.  For  example,  workers  in  tin  plate 
are  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  use  of  modern  ma- 
chinery and  tools.  The  same  is  true  of  the  cabinet- 
makers, and  in  all  branches  of  industry  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  master  workmen  competent  to 
serve  as  foremen.  The  establishment  of  night  schools 
for  manual  training  was  strongly  advocated  by  all, 
but  it  was  pointed  out  that,  while  these  would  be 
certain  to  enroll  large  numbers  of  students,  both 
young  and  old,  if  there  should  be  some  certainty  of 
promotion  of  industry  by  protection,  the  opportunity 
would  just  as  certainly  be  neglected  if  no  such  in- 
ducement of  permanent  employment  were  hold  out. 

'*  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  coal  us(m1  in  g;iH  making  in 
Chili  comes  from  Australia,   the  remainder    being 
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from  the  native  lignite  mines,  excepting  a  small 
quantity  of  cannel  coal  from  England  employed  to 
augment  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas. 

"  Chili  is  particularly  ricli  in  deposits  of  iron-ores, 
but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  utilize  them  for 
other  purposes  than  fluxes.  More  than  4,000  tons  of 
iron-ore  are  produced  annually  from  the  San  Cristo- 
bal mine  and  shipped  from  the  i)ort  to  Coquimbo  to 
Antofagasta  to  be  used  in  the  smelting  of  silver  ores. 

"  The  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Exhibition,  opened 
in  Santiago  in  September  of  this  year,  is  another 
venture  of  the  government,  intended  both  to  stimu- 
late mineral  production  on  the  part  of  the  Chilians 
by  economical  methods,  and  to  elicit  ideas  for  the 
fostering  of  such  enterprises.  The  Pavilion  of  Chili 
at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1889  has  been  erected  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  at  Santiago 
for  the  electrical  department  of  this  exhibition,  and 
three  other  buildings  have  been  provided  for  metal- 
lurgical appliances,  motive-power  plants,  hoisting 
and  ore-dressing  machinery,  and  chemical  processes. 
In  addition  to  these  a  German  firm  has  erected  a  com- 
plete sulphuric-acid  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  2,000 
pounds  daily.  Axiplications  for  space  have  been  made 
by  twenty-five  firms  in  the  United  States,  ten  in  Eng- 
land, and  thirty-four  in  Germany. 

"  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  exhibitioA  will  en- 
courage many  new  ventures  in  Chili.  There  is  no 
little  native  capital,  which  has  already  accomplished 
important  results,  and  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the 
initiative  in  large  expansions  of  the  mining  industry 
must  be  taken  by  the  Chilians  themselves.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  transportation  and  labor  have  been  a 
great  obstacle  to  investments  by  foreigners,  and  these 
difi&culties  are  best  overcome  by  those  boni  in  the 
country.  The  coal-mines  are  owned  and  operated 
by  Chilians,  and  nearly  all  the  lesser  industries  are 
©ontroUed  wholly  or  in  part  by  them.  They  are  also 
large  owners  of  the  stock  of  the  Huanchaca  of  Boli- 
via Silver  Mines  Company,  which  in  1892  produced 
more  than  6,000,000  ounces  of  silver. 

NEED   OF    RAILWAYS. 

*'  The  Chilians  are  fully  aware  of  the  need  of  im- 
provement in  means  of  transportation  if  any  growth 
of  industry  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  State  now 
owns  and  operates  686  miles  of  railroad,  and  private 
lines  bring  up  the  total  to  1,847  miles.  There  are 
under  construction  an  additional  448  miles,  and  a 
new  railroad  law  has  been  passed  rendering  it  as  easy 
for  future  railroad  companies  to  obtain  charters, 
with  full  1  towers  to  ac(iuire  right  of  way,  as  for  or- 
dinary commercial  companies  to  effect  their  organi- 
zation. This  ]>lan  is  exy)ected  to  stimulate  the  build- 
ing of  small  lines  to  serve  the  interests  of  agricidt- 
ural  communities  and  smaller  numufacturing  and 
ininiiig  enterprises.  Attention  is  also  Ix'stowed  upon 
Hm!  (;oinnion  rouds.  The  oHicial  records  show  41 ,920 
inileH  of  jMiblic^  highways,  and  24, HOO  miles  of  muni- 
(ripul  roads,  now  «)|>en  in  tlie  republic.  These  are 
inosMy  in  an  execrable  (^omlilioii,  i>ut  \\\  1SU2  |.V»U,0()0 
wereexiMUided  upon  their  improvement,  and  f  ir)(>,()0() 


were  appropriated  for  this  purpose  in  1893.  The  sev- 
enty-eight navigable  water  courses,  aggregating  2,852 
miles  in  length,  are  being  improved  and  added  to. 
Fourteen  bridges  of  various  kinds  were  built  by  the 
State  in  1892,  and  five  more  are  being  constructed  or 
are  under  contract  to  be  built. 

"  From  this  very  imperfect  review  it  will  appear 
that  Chili  has  already  made  substantial  progress, 
earning  a  fair  right  to  the  title  of  the  '  Yankees  of 
South  America,'  which  her  people  often  claim  for 
themselves.  But  the  growth  of  her  urban  population 
has  been  utterly  disproportionate  to  the  development 
of  her  resources,  and  the  present  striking  activity 
in  all  quarters  tending  to  a  development  of  technical 
industries  is  a  hopeful  and  healthful  sign,  showing 
that  the  people  realize  their  weakness  and  their  dan- 
ger, and  at  the  same  time  perceive  clearly  what 
remedy  to  apply.  If  they  cannot  find  work  as  pro- 
ducers of  raw  materials,  they  must  find  work  as  ar- 
tisans." 

THE  FRENCH  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

IN  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  the  Vicomte  de 
Vogiie,  under  the  title  of  "  Parliamentary  Ex- 
plorations," describes,  in  a  fashion  which  has  pro- 
voked considerable  comment,  the  French  Chamber  of 
to-day.  He  begins  by  pointing  out  that  the  great 
square  building  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  was 
once  the  home  of  Frangoise  de  Bourbon,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  XIV  and  Madame  de  la  Valliere,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  itself  he  compares  aptly  enough 
to  a  theatre.  The  most  striking  thing  about  the 
large  hall,  according  to  M.  de  Vogiie,  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  visible  windows,  and  therefore  no  com 
munication  with  what  goes  on  outside  or  with  the 
fresh  air,  what  light  there  is  penetrating  through  a 
dim  skylight  placed  in  the  roof. 

As  for  the  Right  and  Left,  the  words  are  now 
merely  symbolical,  the  Deputies  sitting  much  where 
they  like  ;  but  strangely  enough,  when  an  orator  getv^ 
up  to  speak,  he  still,  when  he  \\ishes  to  address  the 
Radicals,  turns  to  the  left,  and  when  speaking  to  the 
Conservatives,  to  the  right.  According  to  this  any- 
thing but  reverent  critic,  when  a  French  parliament- 
ary orator  addresses,  say,  the  Socialists,  he  luia  t<> 
squint  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  If  certain  im- 
portant days  are  excepted,  the  French  Parliament  is 
rarely  mort^  than  half  full,  and  low-tonetl  conversa- 
tion goes  on  (juite  freely  while  some  sj^ecial  subjei't  is 
under  discus.sion. 

The  couloirs,  as  they  an»  called,  answer  to  tl\e 
American  '*  lobbies,"  and  are  in  rt>ality  not  tH>rritU»rt*. 
but  three  large  halls  overlooking  the  inner  i\>urt  of 
the  building.  The  continual  tramping  up  and  di»wii 
reminds  M.  dt^  Vogiie  of  thtM»xt*ri'isi»  hall  i^f  a  p- 
Tlu>  l)»*puties  i\o  all  tht4r  corrt»«pondeiu"e  in  the  > — 
de  (\)nft*n<nct«s  on  a  low,  horstK^lun*  table,  laden  with 
paper  aiul  pens.  In  the  sam»»  nnnu  is  to  U'  found 
the  newspaper-table,  where  "  meniU'rH  etm?iult  th»' 
presM  nuich  aM  a  woman  cousultj*  her  niirr\»r  "  Th» 
cituliHin  are  the  true  centre  of  Kivnch  |ttirli:«iut«uUry 
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life ;  there  the  Deputy  is  really  at  ease,  and  adopts 
quite  another  manner  to  that  which  he  adopts  when 
he  is  in  the  House  itself.  The  Salon  de  la  Paix  is, 
curiously  enough,  the  hall  where  the  journalists  lie 
in  wait  for  the  members,  and  this  salon  is  next  to  the 
kitchen.  The  library,  which  boasts  of  a  fine  ceiling, 
painted  hy  Delacroix,  is  only  frequented  by  those  who 
wish  to  look  up  a  reference  or  consult  a  file.  But  the 
apartment  is  generally  a  peaceful  and  deserted  spot, 
for  the  average  Frenchman  prefers  to  do  his  intel- 
lectual work  at  home. 

M.  de  Vogiie  was  much  struck  by  the  fashion  in 
which  the  very  same  men  who  were  attacking  one 
another  violently  a  few  moments  before,  would  after- 
ward meet  in  the  couloirs  as  friends  and  comrades. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  on  the 
whole  the  French  Depute  seems  to  be  a  forgiving- 
animal.  According  to  the  writer,  the  French  Cham- 
ber is  in  reality  a  theatre,  where  every  actor  plays 
his  role  to  the  gallery,  and  the  couloirs  represent  the 
green-room.  Once  or  twice  an  attempt  was  made  to 
hold  night  sittings  ;  but  the  government  quickly  put 
an  end  to  the  project,  knowing  well  that  no  Cabinet 
would  survive  long  under  such  exciting  and  fatiguing 
conditions. 


THE  CANADIAN  CONSTITUTION. 

IN  the  Canadian  Magazine  for  September,  Mr. 
Edward  Meek  gives  a  very  good  description  of 
the  origin,  growth  and  workings  of  the  constitution 
of  our  neighbor  on  the  North.  By  an  act  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  which  came  into  force  on 
July  1,  1867,  four  of  the  British  provinces  in  North 
America,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia,  were,  at  their  own  request,  united 
together  under  one  parliamentary  government.  The 
united  provinces  were  named  the  "  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada." Subsequently  the  provisions  of  the  British 
North  American  act  of  1867,  with  certain  unimpor- 
tant changes,  were  made  applicable  to  the  other  prov- 
inces of  British  North  America,  and  now  the  whole 
of  the  British  possessions  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent,  with  the  exception  of  Newfoundland,  have 
been  confederated  and  consolidated  under  the  legis- 
lative and  administrative  control  of  the  parliament- 
ary government  located  at  Ottawa,  composed  of  a 
House  of  Commons,  a  Senate,  and  a  Governor- 
General,  and  styled  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  The 
intention  of  the  British  North  American  act  was  to 
carry  into  effect  the  desire  of  the  provinces  to  be 
federally  united  into  one  Dominion,  with  a  constitu- 
tion Him  liar  in  x^rincix>le  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  provides  that  "the  executive 
government  of  and  over  Canada  is  vested  in  the 
Queen,"  and  is  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Govfjrnor- 
General  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  with  the  aid  and 
advice  oi  a  Council,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Governor- 
GeT)f;ral,  and  Htyh;d  the  Queen's  Privy  (Council  for 
Canada.  There  is,  however,  says  Mr.  Meek,  tliis 
difference:  "The  i>owerH,  authorities  and  functions 


exercised  by  the  Governor-General  are  limited  by  the 
various  statutes,  imperial  and  colonial,  relating  to 
that  office,  and  by  written  instructions  from  the  Im- 
perial Government." 

When  the  British  North  American  act  was  passed, 
the  sovereign  in  England  exercised  a  real  potential 
influence  in  the  government  <jf  England,  both  legis- 
lative and  executive.  The  Premier  and  the  ministry 
obeyed  the  will  and  executed  the  commands  of  the 
sovereign.  "To-day  the  conditions  are  reversed. 
The  Premier  and  his  Cabinet,  supported  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  absolute  and  undisputed 
rulers."  The  parliamentary  government,  as  it  to-day 
exists  in  England,  is,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Meek,  in 
reality  the  parliamentary  government  established  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  under  the  British  North 
American  act.  "Yet  any  one  reading  the  British 
North  American  act,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
actual  modus  operandi  of  modern  parliamentary 
government,  would  be  misled,  and  would  form  a 
very  erroneous  idea  of  its  working  in  Canada.  He 
would  imagine  that  the  Governor- General  of  Canada 
and  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  provinces  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  governing  the  country.  In  fact,  he 
would  almost  suppose  that  the  governments  are 
actually  carried  on  by  these  officials  in  the  name  of 
the  Queen.  Practically  these  functionaries  have  very- 
little  power. 

THE    CONSTITUTIONS    OF    THE    UNITED     STATES    AND 
CANADA     COMPARED. 

After  discussing  at  length  the  Canadian  constitu- 
tion, showing  wherein  it  agrees  with  and  differs  from 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Meek  then  draws 
a  comparison  between  the  constitutions  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  which  comparison  as  well  serves 
to  suggest  the  workings  uf  the  Canadian  constitution. 

"  In  its  Federal  aspect,  the  Canadian  constitution 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  ;  it  also  resembles  the  American  con- 
stitution in  that  it  restricts  the  powers  Of  legislation 
and  government,  both  Federal  and  Provincial,  within 
certain  limits  ;  and  in  the  fact  that  notwithstanding 
the  power  of  disallowance  possessed  by  the  Imperial 
Government  over  Dominion  legislation,  and  by  the 
Dominion  Government  over  Provincial  legislation, 
the  courts  of  the  provinces,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Dominion,  and  lastly,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  must  decide  on  the  constitutionality 
of  all  acts,  both  of  the  Federal  Parliament  and  the 
Provincial  Legislatures,  when  their  validity  is  ques- 
tioned in  actions,  or  a  case  is  submitted." 

SOME    WIDE    DIFFERENCES. 

In  other  respects  the  differences  are  very  wide. 

"The  Government  of  Canada  is  Cabinet  Govern- 
ment, the  same  as  in  England.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  Presidential  Government. 

"In  Canada  the  legislative  and  executive  powers 
are  combined,  and  are  i)erf()rmed  by  the  same 
officials,   the  same    as   in  England.     In  the  United 
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States,  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  are 
separated  and  performed  by  different  sets  of  officials, 
the  legislative  by  Congress,  and  the  administrative  by 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet. 

•'  In  Canada,  the  powers  of  parliament  are  supreme 
and  unlimited,  the  same  as  in  England.  In  the 
United  States,  the  legislative  and  executive  powers 
are  circumscribed  and  limited  by  written  consti- 
tutions. 

"  In  Canada,  all  the  legislation  must  be  enacted  by 
parliament,  the  same  as  in  England.  In  the  United 
States,  constitutional  legislation,  and  much  other 
legislation,  is  enacted  by  plebiscitary  vote  ;  in  other 
words,  directly  by  the  votes  of  the  people. 

"In  Canada,  the  residuum  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers  is  in  the  Federal  Government.  In 
the  United  States,  the  residuum  of  legislative  and 
executive  powers  is  in  the  State  governments,  or  in 
the  people. 

*'  In  Canada,  the  Queen's  representative  has  no  veto 
power.  In  the  United  States,  a  real  veto  power  is 
lodged  in  the  President. 

"  In  Canada,  the  power  of  disallowance  actively  ex- 
ercised by  the  Dominion  Government  over  Provincial 
legislation  has  a  tendency  to  preserve  uniformity,  to 
promote  unity,  and  to  prevent  erratic  laws.  In  the 
United  States,  no  such  power  exists.  Only  unconsti- 
tutional legislation  can  be  declared  ultra  vires. 

"In  Canada,  the  criminal  law  and  procedure  in 
criminal  matters  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament.  In  the  United  States  it  is  di- 
vided between  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
and  Courts,  according  as  the  offense  may  be  a  viola- 
tion of  Federal  or  State  law. 

"In  Canada,  the  constitution  can  be  amended 
either  by  the  Imperial,  Dominion  or  Provincial  Parlia- 
ments. In  the  United  States  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion can  be  amended  only  by  the  concurrence  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  and  the  State  constitution 
only  by  the  votes  of  the  people. 

THE  CANADIAN    AND  AMERICAN  SENATES. 

"The  Canadian  Senate  is  differently  constituted 
from  the  American  Senate.  The  Senate  in  Canada 
is  not  a  House  of  Lords,  nor  is  it  an  hereditary 
House ;  it  was  not  created  to  represent,  nor  does  it 
represent,  the  Provinces  or  Provincial  rights.  In  the 
United  States  the  liapi)y  idea  was  hit  ujion  of  con- 
stituting a  second  chamber,  by  empowering  each  of 
the  State  corporations  to  choose  an  equal  number 
of  persons  tt)  represent  them. 

"  In  the  United  States  the  political  complexion  of 
the  Senate  is  continually  undergoing  cliangt)  by  the 
constantly  r<;curring  elections  and  deadlocks  art»  over- 
come by  elections  or  not  at  ail.  But  in  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Senators  are  appointee!  for  lite,  th(*ir  num- 
ber })eing  limited  ])y  the  Confederation  act.  liut 
deadlocks  are  as  oft(ui  blt)HHingH  as  otherwise  and  this 
defect  in  the  (!anadian  syst(»in,  if  it  can  ])e  culled  u 
defect,  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  serious. 

"There  are  Home  strong conslderutions  in  favor  i)t 


the  Canadian  method  of  constituting  an  Upper  House 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  American  Senate. 

"  The  American  Senators  are  chosen  for  limited 
periods  and  tliey  expect  to  be  re-elected.  They,  there- 
fore, retain  their  party  connection  and  are  influenced 
by  it.  The  Canadian  Senators  being  appointed  for 
life,  their  party  connection  should  cease  with  their 
appointment.  They  have  nothing  more  to  gain  or 
expect  from  parties,  hence  they  are  more  likely  to 
become  non-partisan  and  judicial  in  their  treatment 
of  legislation  than  American  Senators,  and  they  are 
not  influenced  by  class  feelings  or  prejudices,  as  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  liable  to  be.  The 
Canadian  Senate,  thus  constituted  and  possessing 
similar  powers  to  those  possessed  by  the  British 
House  of  Lords,  should  exercise  a  salutary  influence 
and  check  upon  legislation. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  Canadian  constitu- 
tion, by  introducing  the  Federal  principle,  thus  giv- 
ing local  self-government  to  each  of  the  provinces,  is 
more  suitable  to  a  nation  composed  of  different  races 
and  extending  over  a  wide  ar  a,  than  a  legislative 
union  would  be  ;  and  by  adopting  the  Parliamentary 
system,  combining  the  legislative  and  executive 
functions  in  a  Cabinet,  the  Government  escapes  the 
paralysis  caused  by  conflicting  departments,  and  its 
action  is  more  direct  and  vigorous  than  in  systems 
where  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  are  sep- 
arated and  jealously  kept  distinct  from  each  other. 
For  example,  if  a  tariff'  bill  had  been  amended  by  the 
Canadian  Senate  as  the  Wilson  bill  was  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Premier,  instead  of  accepting  the 
amendments,  cotild  have  dissolved  the  House  and 
appealed  to  the  country,  thus  submitting  the  ques- 
tions in  difference  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  electorate. 
Such  a  course  cannot  be  resorted  to  under  the  Ameri- 
can constitution  ;  all  parties  remain  in  office  for  tlie 
stated  periods  for  which  they  were  elected  ;  there  is 
no  fear  of  dissolution  before  their  eyes.  I  mention 
this  as  a  striking  illustration  of  one  of  the  principal 
differences  between  Cabinet  Government  and  Presi- 
dential Government." 

A    Bit   of    Comment. 

We  are  favored  with  the  following  bit  of  comment 
on  Mr.  Meek's  article  by  Nicholas  Fkxkl  Daviu, 
Q.C.M.P.,  a  prominent  editor  in  the  Northwest 
territory,  who  takes  exception  to  Mr.  Meek's  implieil 
statement  that  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  England,  "the 
government,  both  legislative  and  administrative,  is 
really  conductt»d  and  carried  on  by  a  cmuicil.  or  com- 
mittee, of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  ctilled  the  Calu- 
net  or  Ministry,  and  this  committee  is  eluvseu  by  the 
House  of  Commons."  "Of  course,"  savs  Mr.  Davm. 
"in  England  tlu>  Cabinet  is  nt>t  chi>st«u  by  the  Hi>ust» 
of  Commons.  Tlu>  Leadt»r  of  the  prt>iH>ndenuit  j»*ut\ 
has  tile  task  conuuitted  to  him  of  forming  a  IKtveru 
meat.  As  a  ruh«  he  mtlectB  int«n  acconliug  to  their 
Weight  in  tin*  House.  In  Canada  the  Lea»U»r  I'f  the 
party  having  a  majority  iti  tht»  lU'U.se  of  i'oiuuuuiit l.^ 
entrusted  by  the  Ciovvnua''UeuertU  with  tho  Xmtk  iU! 
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forming  a  ministry.  So  far  the  analogy  is  complete. 
The  principle,  however,  on  which  he  chooses  his  col- 
leagues is  wholly  different  from  that  on  which  his 
English  prototype  acts.  Weight  in  the  House  so  far 
from  being  the  sole  consideration  is  not  the  first,  and, 
as  a  rule,  is  strictly  secondary.  Certain  geographical 
considerations  come  in.  There  must  be  a  certain 
number  from  nearly  every  Province,  and  in  the  case 
of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  the  claims  of  East  and  West 
and  of  districts  have  to  be  considered.  Then  there 
must  be  one  or  more  Orangemen  in  the  Cabinet, 
there  must  be  one  or  more  Catholics  to  balance  this, 
or  these,  then  there  must  be  a  leading  Temperance 
man. 

"  Canada  has  no  leisure  class.  Moreover,  when 
the  electors  in  a  constituency  have  to  choose  a  man 
to  send  to  Parliament  the  first  condition  they  insist 
on  is  that  he  shall  belong  to  their  locality.  This  must 
necessarily  limit  the  number  of  fitly  instructed  men 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  From  the  members  of  that  House  nine-tenths  of 
the  ministry  must  be  taken.  Thus  we  have  a  prin- 
ciple at  work  among  the  electors  which  combined 
with  the  caucus  and  the  efforts  of  the  ward  politician 
gives  a  force  tending  ever  more  to  a  minimum  of 
ability  in  the  Representative.  When  the  Prime 
Minister  is  confronted  with  the  job  of  choosing  col- 
leagues he  is  hampered  by  the  considerations  set  out 
above.  As  a  consequence  no  ministry,  whatever 
party  is  in,  is  a  fair  expression  of  the  intellectual 
power  of  the  party,  or  the  thought  and  culture  of  the 
country,  and  since  1867,  both  under  Reform  and  Con- 
servative regimes,  men  have  been  in  the  ministry  who 
would  have  suggested  the  use  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
of  Pope's  famous  couplet,  regarding  "  flies  in  amber." 
The  effect,  is,  first,  to  inflame  ambitions  in  cunning 
mediocrities  or  crass  inferiorities,  and  secondly,  to 
direct  the  mind  of  aspiring  politicians  not  to  those 
labors  which  fit  men  to  wisely  rule  states  but  to  be- 
coming the  heads  or  acknowledged  representatives  of 
organizations,  or  bodies,  or  interests. 

"It  is  easier  to  see  the  evils  of  this  system — evils 
which  to  my  knowledge,  my  friend  and  Leader,  the 
late  Sir  John  Macdonald  deplored  or  affected  to  de- 
plore when  they  were  brought  up  in  conversation — 
than  to  point  out  a  remedy.  It  is  plain  our  system 
of  evolving  a  ministry  or  recruiting  it  is  not  the  En- 
glish system.  It  is  x^y-^py-ble  it  is  a  bad  system,  but 
how  remedy  it  when  the  people  all  over  the  country 
desire  not  the  most  capable  ministry  but,  according 
here  to  sentiment,  there  to  nationality,  elsewhere  to 
Irreality,  to  have  a  representative  in  the  Government. 
That  the  pernonnel  of  successive  Governments  has 
been  as  good  as  it  has  been  and  has  embrac(3d  the 
number  of  able  men  which  have  stood  out  in  our 
jiolitical  life  sjKjaks  well  for  Canadian  ability.  Bat 
the  t*;ndency  to  decline  is  evident.  Tin;  country 
must  lose  greatly  in  every  way  and  the  effect  morally 
and  intellectually  on  the  community  is  undoul)tedly 
ba/1  ;  nor  have  w<5  yet  had  time  to  see  all  the  (hipraved 
roBultH  which  must  inevitably  follow  from  it." 


THE  GREAT  CANADIAN  NORTHWEST. 

ONE  of  the  most  suggestive  and  entertaining 
articles  in  the  November  Cosmopolitan  is  on  the 
vast  domain  which  we  call  Canada,  and  which  Mr. 
Lee  Meriwether  writes  on  under  the  title  *'  The 
Great  British  Northwest  Territory."  Mr.  Meriwether 
starts  out  by  reminding  us  that,  so  far  from  being 
"  a  few  acres  of  snow  and  ice,"  as  Louis  XV  termed 
it,  Canada  could  swallow  up  the  United  States,  and 
have  enough  territory  left  over  to  make  half  a  dozen 
kingdoms  the  size  of  Belgium.  Some  of  us  remember 
this  from  our  geography  days,  but  one  thing  that 
many  of  the  geographies  have  not  found  out  as  yet  is 
that  a  large  portion  of  this  spacious  empire  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  great  graneries  of  the  world.  North  of  Idaho 
and  Montana,  the  "  chinook,"  a  warm  wind,  myster- 
iously appears,  and  so  modifies  the  isothermal  lines 
as  to  make  a  climate  that  grows  forty  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  and  grass  seven  feet  high.  In  the 
whole  Northwest  territory  there  are  only  about  eighty 
thousand  people,  and  as  the  Canadian  Pacific  trains 
sweep  through  the  uninhabited  prairies,  it  is  a  great 
event  to  see  a .  house.  Of  the  farming  class  a  large 
portion  are  well-educated  Englishmen,  who,  not  hav- 
ing enough  money  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  their 
station  in  England,  come  to  this  country,  homestead 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  and  lead  a 
life  that  is  rough  but  independent. 

THE  REMITTANCE  ENGLISHMAN. 

'*  Another  class  of  settler  in  the  British  Northwest 
Territory  is  coniposed  of  what  are  called  '  Remit- 
tance' Englishmen— the  scapegraces  of  families  of 
social  position.  The'  Remittance'  Englishman  does 
not  work  ;  his  family  are  content  if  he  will  only  keep 
away  from  England — the  further  away  the  better,  so 
that  the  expense  of  a  return  ticket  will  insure  against 
his  returning,  and  care  is  taken  never  to  remit  at  one 
time  money  enough  to  enable  the  exile  to  purchase  a 
ticket  for  London.  These  Remittance  settlers  are 
picturesque  features  of  the  Territory  ;  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,  yet  no  cowboy,  in  all  his  glory, 
is  arrayed  like  unto  them.  In  London  they  were 
dandies,  and  wore  the  highest  collars,  and  carried  the 
biggest  canes  ;  in  Alberta  they  wear  the  broadest- 
brimmed  hats,  the  highest  boots,  and  carry  the  most 
formidable-looking  pistols." 

THE   HUDSON    BAY  COMPANY. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  no  longer  has  its  lucra- 
tive monopoly  of  supplies,  and  competition  has 
brought  down  its  storehouses  into  a  system  of  small 
profits  and  large  sales.  The  blockhouses,  the  old 
rusty  cannon  and  the  stacks  of  eighteenth-century 
rifles  are  still  on  hand  to  remind  one  of  the  times 
when  the  Hudson  Bay  employees  held  a  lease  of  life 
on  their  bravery  and  caution.  Mr.  Meriwether  gives 
some  curious  specimens  of  the  fur  currency  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  habits  of  barter  with  the  Indians. 

*'  In  old  times,  when  an  Indian  wanted  a  rifle,  the 
rifle  was  stood  on  end,  and  the  Indian  laid  furs  flat  on 
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the  ground  until  they  were  heaped  to  the  top  of  the 
gun  barrel  ;  then  the  Indian  took  the  rifle,  worth, 
possibly,  $50,  and  tlie  Hudson  Bay  Company  took 
the  furs,  worth  from  |100  to  $1,000— the  large  varia- 
tio»  being  due  to  the  absence  of  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian,  who  was  as  likely  to  have  in  his 
lot  the  hide  of  a  silver  fox,  worth  $300,  owing  to  its 
beauty,  scarcity,  and  demand  by  a  certain  rank  of 
the  Russian  nobility,  as  he  was  to  have  .a  musk-ox 
hide,  not  worth  $10.  The  Indian  is  not  now  so  un- 
sophisticated ;  he  knows  the  exact  value  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  furs.  At  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
posts,  on  the  McKenzie  river,  actual  money  is  un- 
known, all  the  trade  being  conducted  by  means  of  a 
curious  imaginary  currency,  the  unit  of  value  of 
which  is  '  one  skin.'  What  sort  of  a  skin?  No  one 
knows  ;  in  fact,  it  is  no  sort  of  skin  in  particular.  It 
is  merely  an  imaginary  skin,  about  equivalent  in  value 
to  half  a  dollar.  The  hide  of  a  beaver  is  worth  ten 
skins  ;  a  musk-ox  hide  is  worth  thirty  skins  ;  a  fine 
silver  fox  hide  is  worth  300  skins.  These  are  the  big 
bills  of  this  unique  currency. 

"Small  change  is  made  by  musk-rat  hides,  worth 
one-tenth  of  a  skin  ;  by  mink  hides,  worth  two  skins  ; 
and  by  lynx  hides,  worth  four  skins.  A  wolverine 
hide  is  worth  sixteen  skins.  There  is  a  fluctuation  in 
the  value  of  this  currency,  just  as  there  is  a  fluctua- 
tion in  the  value  of  silver,  consequent  upon  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  its  production." 


THE  WEALTH  OF  A  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATE. 

IN  these  days  of  lugubrious  prophecies  concerning 
the  business  interests  of  certain  of  our  Western 
States,  it  is  refreshing  to  examine  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  real  prosperity  which  still  exist  in  those  new 
commonwealths  and  bid  fair  to  be  permanent.  Good 
Roads  for  October  devotes  five  articles  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  resources  of  Montana.  In  the  introductory 
article  Mr.  F.  H.  Ray  gives  some  statistics  which  are 
calculated  to  open  the  eyes  of  Easterners  to  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  this  promising  four-year-old  among 
the  States. 

"  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  ranking  third  in  area, 
145,310  square  miles,  Montana  is  the  most  sparsely 
populated  State  (133,159 — 1890  census),  and  yet  in  per 
capita  wealth,  $3,429,  she  equals  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Illinois  combined  ;  distancing  by  $965 
the  second  State,  Idaho,  and  overtopping  the  richest 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Rhode  Island, 
($1,454)  by  $1,975,  or  235  per  cent.  Emphasis  is  added 
to  this  by  the  census  office  returns  of  jx'/*  vitpita  rral 
estate  mortgag(i  indebt<Mliiess,  which  is  $0()  for  Mon- 
tana, against  New  York  $2«H,  Coloradc*  $2()«,  Massa- 
chusetts $144,  lN*iinsylvania$117,  Rho<le  Lslaiid  $100, 
Connecticut  $107.  Viewed  from  a  standpoint  of  ratio 
between  the  deljt  and  the  true  vahie  of  all  taxtul 
real  eHtaie,  Montana  again  niak(\M  tlio  oxccUrnt  shovv- 
ing  of  4.7H  per  cent.,  while  MasHachnHetiH  is  10.32  por 
cent.,  New  York  30.(12  pnr  cont..  Pennsylvania  18,91 
per  (HJtit.,  and  Connecticut  10. 14  per  cent." 


While  mining  is  the  chief  wealth-producing  interest 
in  the  State,  Mr.  Ray  shows  that  cattle  and  sheep 
raising  are  also  important  factors  in  Montana's  pros- 
perous development.  The  annual  wool  clip  is  esti- 
mated at  17,500,000  pounds.  As  regard  possibilities 
for  manufacturing,  the  remarkable  water  power  at 
Great  Falls  (on  the  Missouri  River)  is  described  as 
already  developed  to  32,867  horse-power,  making  it 
second  only  to  the  developed  power  at  Minneapolis 
and  to  the  promised  power  at  Niagara,  while  the 
Great  Falls  power  remaining  undeveloped  is  esti- 
mated at  235,235  horse-power,  which  would  place  it 
far  in  the  lead  of  all  other  water  powers,  including 
Niagara. 

MINING  IN  MONTANA. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Traphagen,  of  the  Montana  Agricult- 
ural College,  describes  the  varied  mineral  resources 
of  the  State  and  the  immense  plants  employed  in  the 
extraction  and  refining  of  ores. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  high  rank  of  Montana 
among  gold  and  silver  producing  States,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  many  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
she  now  leads  in  the  production  of  copper.  "Mon- 
tana stands  pre-eminent  as  a  copper  producer  ;  her 
output  in  1892  being  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
mined  in  the  entire  United  States,  and  nearly  35  per 
cent,  more  than  the  product  of  Michigan  in  the  same 
period.  All  of  this  copper  is  mined  in  the  city  of 
Bu|;te,  and  the  producing  mines  are  all  in  a  circle  of 
not  more  than  a  half-mile  radius.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  there  be  any  one  who  can  name  all  the  dilf er- 
ent  copper  mines  in  this  small  area.  One  cannot 
put  his  foot  down  in  Butte  except  upon  a  mining 
location,  and  a  glance  at  the  county  map  gives  the 
impression  of  a  thoroughly  pasted  bill  board,  each 
poster  a  mine.  Many  veins  forty  feet  in  thickness 
are  known  and  even  one  hundred  feet  is  not  un- 
usual. Much  of  this  ore  is  of  the  highest  grade; 
some  of  it  containing  60  per  cent,  of  copper,  and 
nearly  all  of  it  contains  silver  also.  The  smelter 
capacity  for  the  treatment  of  these  ores  is  upward  of 
five  thousand  tons  daily  ;  the  Anaconda  works  alone 
being  able  to  treat  more  than  three  thousand  tons  a 
day.  These  works  are  probably  the  largest  in  the 
world  and  are  located  twenty-eight  miles  from 
Butte.  At  present  one  hundred  and  twenty  cars  of 
ore,  carrying  thirty  tons  each,  are  sliipinnl  to  Ana- 
conda daily,  where  the  works  were  located,  as  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  could  l)t^  obtained.  St>v- 
eral  of  the  companies  have  their  smelters  and  rt»- 
fineries  at  Great  Falls,  one  huudrt>d  and  seventy-one 
niiltvs  from  Butte,  taking  advantage  of  the  tremen- 
dous vvatt>r  powtu'  of  the  Missouri  River  at  that  iK»iut. 
Tlu*  copper  of  the  Butte  ores  is  combined  with 
.sulphur,  iron  and  silica,  and  st»parated  by  snu«lting." 

VAl.l'K   OF  THK   I'ROIU'CT. 

I'rofesHor  Traphagt^n  Hss»»rtH  that  tht»  ininit*n!H» 
beds  of  iron,  coal  and  Unu«stone  in  MtMittum  nrnkt^  il 
certain  tluit  in  tinio  iron  and  wtf»t»l  will   \^  '     tnl 

tlu're  in  larK«'  »iuantitie.s.     ••  Thi*  vulue  i»t  Ul 
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silver,  copper,  lead  arid  coal  produced  in  1893 
amounted  to  about  $47,000,000.  The  amount  of  divi- 
dends paid  by  Montana  mines  to  date  is  considerably 
above  $28,000,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  profits  of 
close  corporations  and  of  placer  mines,  both  of  which 
are  very  great.  The  Anaconda  Company  gives  to 
the  Assessor  of  Silver  Bow  County  as  the  last  year's 
net  proceeds  from  its  mines  the  sum  of  $2,800,000. 
This  is  one  of  the  close  corporations.  The  value  of 
the  gold  mined  in  the  State  up  to  the  end  of  1893 
was  $189,794,568,  and  of  silver  $198,844,187.  Cer 
tainly  over  four  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  pre- 
cious metals  represents  the  total  output  of  Montana 
to  date.  About  560,000  tons  of  copper  have  been 
produced,  which  at  the  low  price  of  10  cents  a  pound 
would  amount  to  $112,000,000.  Add  to  these  values 
the  value  of  the  lead,  of  the  coal,  of  the  gems,  and 
other  mineral  products  and  Montana  thus  far  must 
have  yielded  over  six  hundred  million  dollars  to  her 
miners." 

AGRICULTURE  IN  MONTANA. 

Prof.  S.  M.  Emery,  Director  of  the  Experiment 
Station,   furnishes  the  following  estimates  of   the 

crops  of  a  Montana  county  in  1893  : 

Bushels 
per  acre. 

Oats 54  3-5 

Wheat 32  1-2 

Barley 44  1-3 

Potatoes 263  8-9 

"  Reducing  these  yields  to  a  percental  comparison 
with  the  crops  of  the  United  States  as  shown  by  the 
reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  note 
that  the  yield  in  excess  of  the  United  States  is 

Per  cent. 

Oats 233 

Wheat 284 

Barley 141 

Potatoes.. 375 

or  in  other  words  the  oat  grower  of  Gallatin  County, 
Montana,  finds  his  single  acre  to  be  as  productive  as 
2}£  acres  in  the  average  of  other  States,  the  wheat 
acre  equaling  2.8  acres,  the  barley  the  equivalent  to 
1.4  acres,  while  the  potato  x>lanter  notes  that  his  acre 
yields  an  amount  only  to  be  produced  on  3.75  acres 
in  the  average  States." 

Mr.  R.  W.  Preston  writes  in  Good  Words  upon 
Mudie's  Library,  describing  the  method  in  which 
that  old  London  institution  is  managed.  The  follow- 
ing figures  are  interesting  :  "  The  number  of  volumes 
in  circulation  is,  in  round  numbers,  about  three  and 
a  half  millions.  The  monthly  i>ostage  of  the  library 
comprisoH  8,000  letters,  3,000  English  and  foreign  pack- 
ets and  papers,  and  about  25,000  Enj^lish  and  foreign 
circulars  ;  and  the  written  communications  by  letter, 
post  card,  etc.,  received  daily  number  not  far  from 
1,0W.  The  Ftaff  required  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  various  depMrtinents  numVxirs  altogether  254,  of 
whom  76  Crnen  and  women)  are  emjjloyed  in  book- 
Wnding  Cincreased  to  85  in  winter),  and  178  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  library." 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

MR.  WILLIAM  I.  FLETCHER,  in  the  Novem- 
ber Cosmopolitan,  records  the  sturdy  growth 
of  the  *'  public  library  movement "  which  began  with 
Sargon  I,  some  3,700  years  before  Christ.  But  Mr. 
Fletcher  deals  more  largely  with  events  6,000  years 
later.  At  present,  in  the  United  States,  Massa- 
chusetts has  a  most  remarkable  pre-eminence  in  free 
libraries — five  times  as  many  as  any  other  State  and 
eight  times  as  many  as  New  York,  or  any  State  ex- 
cept New  Hampshire,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  An- 
other curious  fact  in  this  not  illogical  test  is  that  lit- 
tle Rhode  Island  actually  exceeds  New  York  in  the 
number  of  libraries,  while  she  has  nine  times  the 
number  of  books,  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
Following  is  a  list  of  libraries  wholly  or  mainly  sup- 
ported by  taxation  :  "  Massachusetts,  179  ;  Illinois, 
35  ;  New  Hampshire,  34  ;  Michigan,  26  ;  California, 
18  ;  Ohio,  15  ;  Rhode  Island,  13  ;  Indiana,  13  ;  Iowa, 
11 ;  New  York,  11 ;  Wisconsin,  9  ;  Maine,  8  ;  Kansas, 
7  ;  Minnesota,  7  ;  Connecticut,  5  ;  New  Jersey,  4  ; 
Colorado,  2  ;  Missouri,  1  ;  Vermont,  1." 

A  glance  at  this  list  will  show  that  the  free  public 
library  is  essentially  a  New  England  institution,  and 
that  even  outside  of  New  England,  the  system 
flourishes  only  in  those  States  in  which  New  Eng- 
land influences  have  been  powerful. 

IN  THE   VARIOUS   CITIES. 

No  city  in  the  country  has  a  better  outlook  as  to 
libraries  than  Chicago.  Its  public  library  already 
numbers  nearly  200,000  volumes,  all  gathered  since  the 
fire  of  1871,  which  swept  away  what  had  then  been 
acquired.  The  nucleus  of  the  present  collection  was 
a  gift  of  books  from  England  to  replace  those  lost  in 
the  fire.  Queen  Victoria  contributing  her  own  works 
for  the  purpose.  The  library  claims  to  have  the 
largest  use  of  any  in  the  country,  increased  by  a  num- 
ber of  branch  libraries,  and  will  soon  occupy  the 
magnificent  building,  to  cost  $1,500,000,  now  being 
erected  for  it  on  the  old  Dearborn  Park  property. 
Besides  the  public  library,  Chicago  has  the  Newberry, 
a  free  library  of  reference,  lately  installed  in  its  per- 
manent building,  which  has  cost  about  $1,000,000,  and 
is  ultimately  to  be  double  its  present  size  and  capacity. 
At  the  head  of  the  Newberry  library  was,  until  his 
recent  death.  Dr.  W.  F.  Poole,  "  Nestor  of  American 
librarians,"  as  he  was  often  called,  having  been  in 
this  work  ever  since  he  entered  it  in  1848,  while  yet 
in  college  at  Yale.  He  was  for  several  years  in  charge 
of  the  Chicago  Public  library,  leaving  it  to  enter  upon 
the  work  of  building  up  the  Newberry  library,  in 
which  he  displayed  his  singular  ability.  Dr.  Poole  is 
best  known  for  his  "  Index  to  Periodical  Literature." 

"  A  third  great  library  is  in  store  for  Chicago  in  the 
Crerar  foundation  of  about  $2,500,000,  which  has  not 
yet  been  entered  upon,  and  a  fourth  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  where  over  200,000  volumes  have  been 
collected. 

"In  St.  Louis,  the  excellent  public  library  which 
has  grown  up  under  the  charge  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation,  but  which  has  been  subject  to  a  membership 
fee,  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the  city  as  a  free 
library,  the  result  of  a  vigorous  camj>aign  in  its  be- 
half, managed  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Crunden,  its  efficient 
librarian. 

"  Other  leading  Western  cities  which  have  free 
libraries  are  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis  and  San  Francisco.  Minneapolis 
has  a  remarkably  beautiful  and  satisfactory  library 
building,  and  one  is  soon  to  be  erected  in  Milwaukee. 

'*  Boston  is  the  only  one  of  the  larger  Eastern  cities 
which  has  established  a  public  library.  Thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  Baltimore  now 
has,  in  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  library,  with  its  numer- 
ous branches,  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  in- 
stitutions of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Similarly, 
New  York  was  favored  in  the  will  of  the  late 
Samuel  J.  Tilden.  Unfortunately,  the  will  of  this 
great  lawyer  proved  incompetent,  and  its  object  was 
not  accomplished.  One  of  Mr.  Tilden's  heirs,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  William  A.  Hazard,  has  generously  given 
her  share  of  the  estate,  some  $2,000,000,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  library,  a  sum  quite  inadequate 
to  provide  the  metropolis  with  a  free  library  worthy 
of  it,  but  large  enough  to  make  a  good  beginning. 

"  Philadelphia  is  just  moving  to  provide  its  citizens 
with  a  free  library,  the  foundation  being  laid  in  a 
bequest  of  $300,000  for  the  purpose,  made  by  the  late 
William  Pepper. 

"In  Washington,  the  one  noteworthy  library  is 
that  of  Congress,  the  largest  in  the  country,  now 
consisting  of  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
and  soon  to  be  housed  in  its  new  building,  which  will 
accommbdate  five  million,  and  will  be  the  largest 
building  devoted  purely  to  library  purposes  in  the 
world." 


THE  FIRST  GREAT  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  IN  THE 

WORLD. 

'  ^  A  SHURBANIPAL :  His  Books  and  Buildings  " 
l\  forms  the  subject  of  an  interesting  article, 
by  Mr.  Leonai-d  W.  King,  in  the  Illustrated  Archce- 
ologist. 

Assyriology,  we  know,  is  not  a  very  exact  science  (?), 
but  Mr.  King  makes  his  hero  rule  from  CC9  to  625 
B.C.,  while  Professor  Sayce  gives  the  first  date  as 
668  B.  C. ,  and  is  unable  to  determine  when  the  king 
was  succeeded  by  his  son ;  and  another  writer  fixes 
the  time  of  his  reign  as  G69  to  640  B.C.  However,  it 
is  for  his  social  qualities  and  mental  culture  that 
Assyria's  greatest  king,  tlie  Asnappes  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks,  claims  our  sympa- 
thy. It  was  he  who  first  conceived  the  possibility  of 
a  universal  collection  of  the  scattenid  tablets  of  the 
MeHop(jtaniian  t«!nipleM,  and  wht)  instituted  the  first 
great  national  library  in  the  world. 

To  carry  out  his  brilliatii  idoa  ho  fouiidrd  a  scliool 
of  Hcrihes  at  Ninovoh,  niuX  orgiinizod  ulxxly  of  scholars 
to  rea<l  and  copy  the  ancient  literature  of  the  nation. 
Hut  of  Mio  library  itself  that  AsliMrbanipul  «M«'ctod 
in  iiis  palac(»  wo  know  but  little.     From  internal  »'vl- 


dence,  however,  we  know  that  the  tablets  were  classi- 
fied according  to  their  kinds.  Tablets  containing  a 
continuous  or  connected  text  were  numbered  and  set 
apart  together,  and  lists  were  made  of  them. 

The  only  remains  of  the  fittings  of  this  library  that 
have  come  down  to  us  are  two  of  the  labels  the  libra- 
rian used.  They  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
They  consist  of  little  oblong  pieces  of  clay,  rounded 
at  the  corners.  On  each  is  inscribed  the  name  of  a 
series  of  texts — on  the  one  the  title  of  the  Great 
Astrological  Work,  on  the  other  that  of  a  series  of 
omens,  and  of  both  these  works  we  possess  many  of 
the  original  tablets.  The  texts  were  probably  piled 
on  a  wooden  framework,  and  the  little  labels  fixed  in 
some  way  above  or  below  them,  so  that  the  librarian, 
or  one  of  his  assistants,  could  tell  at  a  glance  the 
subject  of  the  series. 

THE  FIRST  IRONCLADS. 

A  SHORT  and  entertaining  history  of  ironclads  is 
given  in  a  recent  number  of  Cassiers  by  jVIi*. 
R.  H.  Thurston.  It  is  surprising  to  learn  from  it 
both  how  recent  and  how  ancient  a  thing  this  sort  of 
fighting  ship  is.  Colonel  John  Stevens  is  named  as 
the  originator  of  the  idea  in  1812,  but  the  first  (mod- 
ern) ironclad  actually  laid  down  was  the  Stevens' 
battery  designed  by  his  son  for  the  United  States 
government  in  1842.  The  first  ironclads  to  see  serv- 
ice were  three  T^'rench  ones  built  in  1854,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  Crimean  War.  The  British  ironclad 
Warrior  was  ordered  in  1859.  Since  then  ironclads 
have  come  to  be  the  only  formidable  war  vessels. 
But  "  according  to  some  authorities  the  Dutch  were 
the  first  in  the  modern  period  of  history  to  build  an 
ironclad,  and  it  is  said  that,  during  the  siege  of  Ant- 
werp by  the  Spaniards  in  1585,  the  people  of  that  city 
built  an  enormous  flat-bottomed  vessel,  armored  it 
with  heavy  iron  plates,  and  thus  constructed  what 
they  regarded  as  an  impregnable  battery,  which 
they  named  Finis  Belli.  Unfortunately  the  vessel 
got  aground  before  fairly  in  action,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was  never  employed  by 
either  side  in  any  action."  So  even  300  years  ago 
men  thought  that  the  invention  of  a  new  formidable 
fighting  machine  had  brought  them  to  the  "End  of 
W  ar ! " 

A  viking's  ikonclad. 

But  Mr.  Thurston  finds  the  idea  of  the  ironi'lad 
realized  in  remote  antitiuity.  In  the  Icelandic  Siigas 
t)f  Thorstein — the  writer's  supposed  ancestor— <*oni- 
posed  500  years  ago  and  relating  to  events  which  hrti>- 
pened  1,000  years  ago,  "The  story  giHvs  that  Viking, 
son  of  Vifil  and  Eimyrja,  is  iKusoned  by  drinking 
from  tht>  magic  drinking-horn  of  Pis,  sistor  of  Hart^k 
and  dauglittu-  of  Kol  ;  the  former  of  wlioiu  had  l>tH>n 
killed  by  Viking  in  a  dut»l,  rtveiving  a  thrust  fnuii 
tht^  irn'sistihh*  Hw»)rd.  AngervaiUl,  the  >< 
comr  tin*  h^prous  victim  i»f  I)is,  snil.H  for 
meets,  on  his  way,  anotht»r  pt»werful  Vlkiiig,  Half- 
dan,  who  hrcomoM  Ids  frit«nd  aiul  endt«iivoni  ti^  aid  him 
in  hirt  effort  tti,  in  turn,  Mi»i"mt»  vongt^UiHt  \»ih»u  Pu, 
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Of  this  great  captain  the  tradition  says  :  '  Halfdan 
had  a  great  dragon  (war-ship)  called  Iron- Ram y  and 
all  of  this  ship  which  stood  out  of  water  was  ironclad  ; 
it  rose  high  out  of  the  sea.  and  was  a  very  costly 
treasure.' 

"  Viking  recovered  and  lived  to  fight  many  days, 
Halfdan  remaining  a  faithful  ally,  and  his  eldest  son, 
Thorstein,  lived  and  r ought  after  him.     .     .     . 

*'  Whether  ironclads  were  built,  or  not,  by  the 
Scandinavian  vikings,  Thorstein's  legend  at  least 
proves  that  the  idea  existed,  and  that  the  invention 
of  the  iron-plated  ship  is  due  to  our  forefathers  of 
centuries,  and  possibly  of  more  than  1,000  years  ago." 


THE  SEVEN  LORD  ROSEBERYS. 

MR.  ST.  LOE  STRACHEY  has  an  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  bearing  the  title,  "The 
Seven  Lord  Roseberys."  Mr.  Strachej^  professes  to 
have  discovered  in  the  present  Prime  Minister  no 
fewer  than  seven  different  personalities.  They  are 
as  follows : 

1.  The  Home  Rule  Lord  Rosebery. 

2.  The  Unionist  Lord  Rosebery. 

3.  The  Democratic,  Socialist,  Labor-Radical  Lord 
Rosebery. 

4.  Lord  Rosebery  the  Political  Boss. 

5.  Lord  Rosebery  the  man  above  party. 

6.  Lord  Rosebery  the  Sphinx. 

7.  The  Newmarket  Lord  Rosebery. 

Of  course  this  method  of  dealing  with  a  political 
opponent  is  very  easy,  and  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to 
discover  twenty  Mr.  Gladstones  as  it  is  to  find  seven 
Lord  Roseberys.  After  Lord  Rosebery  has  been  a 
little  longer  in  office  Mr.  Strachey's  seven  will  proba- 
bly have  increased  to  seventeen.  Lord  Rosebery  has 
many  sides  to  his  character,  but  that  surely  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  charge  against  him.  To  be  a  many- 
sided  man  used  to  be  regarded,  not  so  long  ago,  as 
one  of  the  highest  compliments  which  could  be  paid 
to  any  one.  But  Mr.  Strachey,  professes  to  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  Lord  Rosebery  at  all.  "  Thack- 
eray, in  his  Georges,  describes  a  Royal  Prince  who 
wore  a  wilderness  of  waistcoats  one  over  the  other. 
These,  in  fact,  made  up  his  Royal  Highness.  You 
stripped  one  off  and  there  was  another  below  ;  but  if 
you  persisted  until  the  very  end,  you  found  that  be- 
neath the  last  waistcoat  there  was  nothing.  Tlie 
Prince  was  an  affair  of  waistcoats.  Possibly  Lord 
Rosebery  is  an  affair  of  aliases  and  atmospheres  and 
no  real  Lord  Rosebery  exists.  No  doubt  it  is  also 
I>ossible  that  there  is  an  irreducible  element,  an 
archetypal  Lord  Rosebery,  though  one  not  discover- 
able by  the  imperfect  analytical  apx^uratns  at  onr 
command.  In  any  case,  I  have  no  option  but  to  treat 
Lord  Rosebery  as  if  he  were  nothing  but  a  bundle  of 
seven  aliawis,  for  that  is  all  I  can  find  in  him." 

Mr.  Htrfichey  assumes  that  Lord  Rc^sebcry  has  been 
inei*t,  and  that  it  is  justifiable  to  write;  off  as  a  failure 
a  Prime  Minister  who  has  not  l^een  in  office  nioit; 
than  six  moliths.  "  Lord  Rosebery 's  want  of  definilo 
objectH,  whether  real  or  assumed,  is  the  source  of  liis 


ineptitude  as  a  politician — the  reason  why  he  has 
been  so  brilliant  a  failure  as  Prime  Minister."  Another 
sample  of  Mr.  Stracliey's  criticism  is  the  statement 
that:  "  Lord  Rosebery,  indeed,  should  be  described 
as  a  great  political  melodrama  rather  than  as  a  states- 
man." 

The  meaning  of  this  remark  is  suggested  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  which  we  find  further  along  in 
Mr.  Strachey's  article :  ' '  The  man  may  have  no 
enemies,  but  he  has  no  hearty  band  of  co-operators — 
men  who  feel  the  strengthening  bond  of  a  common 
cause.  He  has  shrouded  his  purposes  and  stands 
alone.  When  the  crisis  of  his  fate  comes  Lord  Rose- 
bery will  know  what  it  is  to  have  no  true  followers. 
Could  a  man  have  shown  a  greater  want  of  nerve 
and  fiber  than  Lord  Rosebery  did  here  ?  No  wonder 
that  all  heart  and  hope  has  gone  out  of  the  agitation 
against  the  Lords,  and  that  the  Leeds  Conference  fell 
as  flat  and  dead  as  a  piece  of  putty." 


THE  RECREATIONS  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL 

The  Lord  Protector  on    Horse-racing. 

IN  the  controversy  which  ensued  about  the  English 
Prime  Minister  and  the  turf,  Lord  Rosebery  re- 
ferred to  the  precedent  of  the  Lord  Protector's  racing 
stud,  and  that  again  has  led  to  the  publication  in 
Macmillayi's  Magazine  of  an  admirable  paper  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Firth  upon  "  Cromwell's  View  of  Sport."  The 
attitude  maintained  by  the  Puritans  and  their  great 
leader  toward  rational  amusements  has  so  persistentl  j^ 
been  misrepresented  by  the  Royalists,  who  confounded 
liberty  with  license,  and  amusement  with  immorality, 
that  Mr.  Firth's  article  will  come  to  many  people  as  a 
surprise.  For  that  reason  it  is  all  the  more  necessary 
that  it  should  be  written  and  the  widest  possible 
circulation  secured  for  it.  From  this  j)aper  we  learn 
that  Cromwell — instead  of  being  the  narrow,  pinched 
fanatic  who  looked  askance  at  every  form  of  recrea- 
tion, and  who  did  his  best  to  suppress  all  manly  sport 
— was  in  reality  a  country  gentleman  who  was  de- 
voted to.  all  kinds  of  outdoor  sport.  Mr.  Firth  sayc 
that  although  he  suppressed  cock-fighting  and  bear- 
baiting,  he  was  a  thoroughgoing  sportsman,  devoted 
to  horses  and  hounds,  passionately  fond  of  hawking, 
delighting  in  a  game  of  bowls,  and  was  famous  from 
his  youth  up  as  an  athlete. 

"LAUDABLE    RECREATIONS." 

Cromwell's  attitude  toward  all  kinds  of  amuse- 
ments is  indicated  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  repre- 
sentations that  his  son  Richard  was  unable  to  live 
within  his  allowance  chiefly  owing  to  his  love  of 
sport : 

"  I  desire  to  be  understood,"  was  Cromwell's  an- 
swer, ''that  I  grudge  him  not  laudable  recreations, 
nor  an  honorable  carriage  of  himself  in  them  ;  nor  is 
any  matter  of  charge  likc^  to  fall  to  my  share  a  stick 
with  me.  Truly  I  can  find  in  my  heart  to  allow  him 
not  only  a  sufiiciency,  Imt  more,  for  his  good.  But 
if  i)l(!asnr(5  and  H(ilf -satisfaction  be  made  the  bnsin(?s8 
of  a  man's  life,  and  so  much  cost  laid  cut  upon  it,  so 
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much  time  spent  on  it,  as  rather  answers  appetite 
than  the  will  of  God,  or  is  comely  before  his  saints, — 
I  scruple  to  feed  this  humor  ;  and  God  forbid  that  his 
being  my  son  should  be  his  allowance  to  live  not 
pleasingly  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  hath  raised 
me  out  of  the  dust  to  be  what  I  am." 

Tliat  letter  exactly  expresses  Cromwell's  senti- 
ments. His  constant  desire  was  to  live  pleasingly  to 
his  Heavenly  Father,  but  he  never  grudged  "  lauda- 
ble recreation." 

THE  RACE-HORSE  CONTROVERSY. 

Mr,  Firth,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  the  evi- 
dence-that the  Lord  Protector  ever  kept  race-horses. 
He  says  :  "  A  modern  biographer,  Mr.  Waylen,  boldly 
asserts  that  '  races  continued  in  Hyde  Park  during 
the  Protectorate  ;  and  Dick  Pace,  the  owner  of  divers 
horses  who  live  iu  racing  chronicles,  was  the  Protect- 
or's stud  groom.'  But  he  gives  no  authority  for  these 
statements,  and  neither  of  them  is  confirmed  by  con- 
temporary evidence.  Toward  public  amusements  in 
general,  Cromwell  was  (in  theory,  at  all  events) 
more  liberal  than  is  usually  supposed.  The  policy  of 
Cromwell  and  his  government  is  perfectly  clear. 
Certain  amusements  are  suppressed,  not  as  sinful  or 
inherently  unlawful,  but  because  under  existing  con- 
ditions they  are  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  or  the 
public  morals.  This  is  the  line  taken  by  Cromwell 
in  defending  his  policy  to  his  Parliament.  He  com- 
plains of  the  '  folly '  of  the  nation  which  could  not 
endure  to  be  deprived  of  its  amusements  even  for  a 
moment.  '  A  great  deal  of  grudging  in  the  nation 
that  we  cannot  have  our  horse-racings,  cock-fighting, 
and  the  like.  I  do  not  think  these  unlawful,  but  to 
make  them  recreations  that  they  will  not  endure 
to  be  abridged  of  them.'  The  sentence  is  unfinished, 
and  the  words  '  is  folly '  or  '  is  unlaw^f ul '  must  be 
supplied.  In  1655  the  Majors-General  established 
by  Cromwell  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  nation  were 
instructed  '  to  permit  no  horse-races,  cock-fightings, 
bear-baitings,  stage-plays,  or  any  unlawful  assem- 
blies within  their  respective  provinces ;  forasmuch 
as  treason  and  rebellion  is  usually  hatched  and  con- 
trived against  the  State  upon  such  occasions,  and 
much  evil  and  wickedness  committed.*  But  while 
the  ordinance  against  cock-fighting  was  confirmed 
asd  made  a  permanent  act  by  the  Parliament  of 
1056,  the  prohibition  of  horse-races  was  never  more 
than  a  temporary  police  measure.  They  were  again 
X)r()hi})ited  for  six  months  on  Fel)fUHry  34,  1055,  were 
suppressed  by  the  Majors-General  during  1050,  and 
their  prohibition  was  recommended  by  the  council  in 
April,  1058." 

FOR   nOWLS,    RUT    AOAINSI     MKTTINCJ. 

Th(!re  is  no  d()ul)t,  however,  that  if  horse-racing  had 
oxiHt<«l  in  Kngljind  as  it  d()<>H  to-day  tlir  Lord  Pro- 
t(!(!tor  would  lijiv(i  mad«»  short  work  of  that  feature  of 
tln^  modern  turf  upon  which  its  ('.\ist«'nco  ])ra{'tieally 
deiMMids.  That  he  would  have  perniitt«*d  horNo-nicing 
an  a  sport  whihi  HUpproHsin^c  betting  as  a  ]irofeMHi(»n 
HiMirriH  to  be  (*,lear  from  tho  foUowhig (extract  from  Mr. 
Firth'H  artich»:     "After   AuK'iMt   I,  1057,  any   pttrson 


who  *  by  playing  at  cards,  dice,  tables,  tennis,  bowls 
or  shovel-board,  cock-fighting  or  horse-races,  or  any 
game  or  games,  or  by  bearing  any  part  in  the  advent- 
ure or  by  betting  on  the  hands  or  sides  of  such  as  do  or 
shall  play  as  aforesaid,'  should  win  any  sum  of  money 
or  '  any  other  thing  valuable  whatsoever,'  was  to 
forfeit  twice  the  value  of  his  winnings.  When  this 
bill  was  under  discussion,  one  member  thought  it 
forbade  bowls  altogether.  '  Many  honest  men  use 
the  game,'  he  protested.  '  My  Lord  Protector  him- 
self uses  it.  I  would  have  some  gentlemen  added  to 
the  committee  that  are  more  favorers  of  lawful 
recreations.'  " 

HIS  LOVE  FOR  EXERCISE. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Cromwell  personally 
enjoyed  sport.  Mr.  Firth  says:  "The  real  Crom- 
well was  by  no  means  afraid  to  enjoy  himself  or 
averse  to  amusements.  '  Oliver,'  as  one  of  his  officers 
observes,  '  loved  an  innocent  jest,'  and  especiallj'  a 
practical  jest.  Under  the  cuirass  of  the  General  or 
the  royal  robe  of  the  Protector  he  was  always  an 
athletic  country  gentleman  of  sporting  tastes.  His 
Royalist  biographers  make  his  early  taste  for  ath- 
letics one  of  their  charges  against  him.  *  He  learnt 
little  at  Cambridge,'  says  '  Carrion'  Heath,  '  and  was 
more  famous  for  his  exercises  in  the  fields  than  the 
schools,  being  one  of  the  chief  match-makers  and 
players  of  football,  cudgels,  or  any  other  boisterous 
^ort  or  game.'  He  '  was  soon  cloyed  with  studies,' 
adds  Bates,  '  delighting  more  in  horses,  and  in  pas- 
times abroad  in  the  fields.'  We  hear  occasionally  of 
his  hunting  at  Hampton  Court  or  elsewhere,  but 
nothing  beyond  the  bare  fact  is  recorded.  Marvell 
has  a  brief  allusion  to  the  subject  in  his  elegy  on 
Cromwell's  death,  where  he  ^^Tites  : 

All,  all  is  gone  of  ours  or  his  delight 

In  horses  fierce,  wild  deer,  or  armor  bright. 

"  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  collected  a  small  herd 
of  reindeer  which  she  meant  to  present  to  Cromwell, 
but  some  w^ere  eaten  by  wolves,  and  the  rest  died  be 
fore  they  could  be  transported  to  Enghmd." 

HIS  PASSION  FOR   HORSES. 

But  Cromwell's  chief  delight  was  in  horses.  Had 
he  not  loved  his  horses,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
would  have  risen  to  be  Lord  Protector  of  England. 
His  famous  Ironsides  owed  their  success,  not  merely 
to  the  God-fearing  spirit  which  he  infused  itito  thtir 
ranks,  but  also  to  the  sedulous  cave  with  which  he 
looked  after  the  horses.  "Cromwell  used  them." 
says  a  contemporary  chronicler,  "  dady  to  h>ok  after, 
feed  and  dnvss  tht>ir  horstvs,  and  when  it  was  ntHnlful 
to  lie  togetlier  on  the  ground.'*  Twice  during  the 
Civil  War  Cromw»'ll  prt>tested  against  pr\»jH>sids  ti» 
engag^^  not  becau.so  he  wa.s  slow  to  tight,  hut  l>t\**»UM» 
the  horses  wert»  ho  worn  and  sjH^ut  that  tht»y  wonMiot 
capable  of  st^rvice.  After  tht»  Kit»g  Uvst  hi?*  head. 
CromNvt'll  app»»ared  iu  puhlic  in  u\i>re  thm»  lv^'Hl  «»t.»f»» 
with  six  galhiut  KlandiWH  nuirt««  of  nnldi  \ 

years  hiter.  h»»  dn>v»»  with  a  tnvu'h  of  f*»\  ^^  mn  lu-tn^v.. 
of  which,  Mays  tht)  chronicler,  it  in  iHU'tiUU  muk^  \kC 
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the  English  kings  had  ever  any  such.  One  function 
of  English  diplomatists  during  the  Protectorate  was 
to  buy  horses  for  Cromwell.  Thej'-  were  acquired 
from  Naples,  Tripoli,  Aleppo,  and  elsewhere.  It  was 
alleged  against  Cromwell  by  his  enemies,  that  on  one 
occasion  when  the  parliamentary  deputation  waited 
on  him  to  urge  his  acceptance  of  the  crown,  he  kept 
them  two  hours  waiting  in  order  to  inspect*a  Barbary 
steed  in  the  garden  at  Whitehall. 

HIS  ACCIDENT  IN   HYDE  PARK. 

Cromwell  loved  not  only  to  ride  but  to  drive  spirited 
horses.  This  on  one  occasion  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 
In  1654  the  Count  of  Oldenburg  sent  him  a  present  of 
six  horses,  and  it  was  while  trying  them  in  Hyde 
Park  that  he  nearly  lost  his  life  :  "  On  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 29,  he  went  with  Secretary  Thurloe  and  some 
of  his  gentlemen  to  take  the  air  in  the  park,  ordered 
the  six  horses  to  be  harnessed  to  his  coach,  put  Thur- 
loe inside  it,  and  undertook  to  drive  himself.  '  His 
Highness,'  says  a  letter  from  the  Dutch  ambassadors, 
*  drove  pretty  handsomely  for  some  time  ;  but  at  last 
provoking  those  horses  too  much  with  the  whip,  they 
grew  unruly,  and  ran  so  fast  that  the  postillion  could 
not  hold  them  in ;  whereby  his  Highness  was  flung 
out  of  the  coach-box  upon  the  pole,  upon  which  he 
lay  with  his  body,  and  afterward  fell  upon  the  ground. 
His  foot  getting  hold  in  the  tackling,  he  was  carried 
away  a  good  while  in  that  posture,  during  which  a 
pistol  went  off  in  his  pocket ;  but  at  last  he  got  his 
foot  clear,  and  so  came  to  escape,  the  coach  passing 
away  without  hurting  him.'  " 


WOMEN  ;   ACCORDING  TO  HALL  CAINE. 

IN  the  Young  Woman  an  interviewer  writes  an 
account  of  the  author  of  "  The  Manxman,"  in 
the  course  of  which  that  popular  novelist  delivers 
himself  of  certain  oracular  obiter  dicta  concerning 
what  he  is  pleased  to  describe  "  the  fundamental  and 
natural  inferiority  of  women  as  a  sex."  Mr.  Caine 
says :  "  There  is  an  absolute  inequality,  an  inequality 
that  began  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  will  go  on  till 
the  last  woman  is  bom.  It  is  not  an  inequality  of 
intellect,  but  of  sex.  How  can  we  escape  from  the 
belief  that  woman  is  the  subject  creature  ?  Once  a 
woman  marries  she  becomes  conscious  of  this,  willy 
Tiilly.  There  is  no  getting  over  the  essential  inequal- 
ity of  sex." 

The  new  woman  will  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
argue  with  a  dogmatist  so  decided  as  Mr.  Hall  Caine. 
She  may,  however,  be  x>f'rmitted  to  remind  him  that 
if  he  will  go  back  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  to  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  he  shall  go,  and  that  the  domination  of 
the  male  is  not  the  most  conspicuous  elein(;nt  in  that 
sacred  narrative.  The  man  was  certainly  not  the 
I)arty  of  the  initiative,  and  almost  his  only  articulate 
utterance  in  thf;  Garden  was  to  throw  the  blame  ujion 
his  wife  in  a  fasliioii  which  seemed  to  iuq/ly  that  he 
hjul  not  yet  found  out  the  fundamental  and  natural 
inferiority  of  hfir  sex.  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  however,  goes 
gaily  on  t<>  make  an  assertion  wliich  is  rjuite  as  extra- 
ordinary as  the  story  from  the  Garden  of  Eden.    '*  The 


male  is  of  necessity  the  dominant  creature.  Nature 
tells  us  so  in  a  thousand  voices  ;  we  see  with  our  own 
eyes  that  on  the  average  the  offspring  x)artakes  more 
of  the  character  of  the  male  than  of  the  female.  This 
great  truth  was  recognized  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  it 
has  been  recognized  in  all  history,  and  must  be  rec- 
ognized to  the  end.  Can  we  think  that  a  group  of 
women  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  going 
to  alter  all  this,  to  reverse  the  order  of  all  the  ages 
and  all  the  climes,  and  change  the  laws  of  nature  ? 

THE  NEW   WOMANHOOD. 

**  Summing  up,  Mr.  Hall  Caine  asserted  that  '  be- 
cause the  New  W  manhood  is  not  making  its  reckon- 
ing with  the  fundamental  and  natural  inferiority  of 
women  as  a  sex,  it  can  not  permanently  succeed.  The 
woman  movement  is  doing  some  good,  and  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  It  is  true  that  woman  has  been  basely 
treated  in  all  secondary  matters  and  all  that  we  are 
changing  ;  but  the  primary  inequality  must  remain 
so  long  as  men  are  men  and  women  are  women.  It 
is  a  pathetic  tragedy  based  on  natural  law.'" 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  will  be  many  who  will 
1  e  glad  to  read  what  Mr.  Caine  has  to  say  as  to  the 
dominant  note  of  the  new  woman  movement.  His 
interviewer  reports  his  observations  on  this  sul^ject 
as  follows  : 

"  '  I  cannot  resist  the  feeling  that  there  is  atnong 
the  leaders  of  what  is  called  the  New  Womanhodd  an 
erroneous  idea  of  the  lives  that  men  live.  I  have 
traveled  a  good  deal,  lived  much  among  men,  aild6laira 
,  to  know  my  own  sex,  and  I  say  confidently  that  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  men  live  clean  and  whole- 
some lives.'  In  another  part  of  the  conversation  Mr. 
Caine  told  me  that  when  in  a  smoking  room  chat  he 
made  the  same  remark  to  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  the 
creator  of  Sherlock  Holmes  fully  indorsed  it.  '  At 
the  same  time,'  my  host  added  deliberatively,  '  I  am 
conscious  that  many  men  live  impurely,  and  that 
there  is  danger  that  women  be  thrust  in  ignorance 
into  purely  conventional  marriages,  which  if  they 
knew  more,  they  would  shrink  from  in  horror.  My 
position ' — decisively — '  is  this  :  that  a  woman  should 
marry  for  love  ;  that  in  order  to  marry  for  love  she 
should  be  free  to  love  only  where  her  judgmeht  ap- 
proves, and  that  a  judgment  based  on  ignorance  may 
be  dangerously  unsound.  Therefore  I  am  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  women  should  know  certain 
facts  about  the  world  in  which  they  live.  To  tell 
girls  the  kind  of  life  that  some  men  live  might  have 
the  effect  of  rubbing  the  bloom  off  their  modesty,  but 
even  that  is  better  than  that  their  happiness  should 
be  wrecked  through  ignorance.  The  first  generation 
of  the  emancipated  always  have  to  pay  for  their 
emancipation,  and  so,  maybe,  girls  of  the  present  day 
will  have  to  pay  the  price  of  knowledge.  But  all  this 
will  amend  itself  ;  men's  lives  will  become  purer 
when  women  demand  that  they  shall  be  pure  ;  so 
that  in  a  generation  or  two  we  shall  get  back  for 
woman  that  sweetness  and  bloom  that  is  half  her 
charm  and  that  freedom  in  the  choice  of  a  life  part- 
ner which  is  h(ir  inalienable  right.'  " 
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THREE  FAMOUS  METROPOLITAN  LAWYERS. 

MR.  EUGENE  MACS  contributes  to  Home  and 
Country  an  article  on  "  Great  Judges  and  Fa- 
mous Law3'ers  of  the  New  York  Bench  and  Bar," 
from  which  we  select  sketches  of  three  of  the  most 
widely  known  of  our  metropolitan  lawyers — Joseph  H. 
Choate,  James  C.  Carter  and  Frederick  R.  Coudert. 

JOSEPH  H.    CHOATE. 

"Joseph  H.  Choate  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a 
representative  *  great  lawyer '  of  the  metropolitan 
bar.  His  varied  gifts  and  talents  are  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  all  who  know  him.  Although  having 
lived  about  three  score  years,  no  one  would  consider 
him  in  the  decline  of  life.  On  the  contrary  he  is  to 
all  appearances  in  his  very  prime,  and  as  full  of  vigor 
and  energy  as  a  man  of  thirty-five  and  an  indefatiga- 
ble worker.  His  power  of  eloquent  pleading  before 
a  jury  is  truly  great,  while  as  a  technical  lawyer,  in 
cases  argued  before  a  judge  without  a  jury,  he  has 
no  rival.  His  skill  as  a  cross-examiner  is  well  known 
the  country  over,  and  in  this  respect  he  probably  has 
no  equal. 

"As  far  as  his  personal  appearance  is  concerned, 
nothing  is  wanting.  Mr.  Choate  is  tall,  of  a  com- 
manding figure  and  bearing,  with  refined,  clear-cut 
features,  graceful  in  his  gestures,  courteous  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  possessing  a  rich  and  well  modulated 
voice.  His  mental  qualifications  are  truly  extraor- 
dinary. His  charming  manners,  pleasant  smile,  quick 
wit,  cutting  satire  and  his  absolute  fearlessness  and 
constant  readiness  for  any  plan  of  attack  his  op- 
ponents may  have  in  store  for  him  are  acknowledged. 
He  is  never  surprised — ^to  all  outward  showing — and 
never  overawed,  but  always  cool,  suave  and  ready. 
The  most  ill-tempered  judge  fails  to  ruffle  him  in  the 
least,  and  he  gains  his  points,  not  by  blustering,  but 
by  his  cool,  dignified  persistence.  A  witness  under 
cross-examination  by  Mr.  Choate  is  truly  an  amusing 
spectacle.  The  unsuspecting  victim  is  so  completely 
disarmed  by  the  winning  smile,  reassuring  maimer 
and  well-modulated  voice  of  this  skillful  advocate 
that  he  finds  himself  tangled  up  in  a  hopeless  snarl  of 
contradictions  and  unfortunate  admissions.  Incredi- 
ble as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Choate's  services  are  gener- 
ally engaged  for  a  year  ahead. 

JAMES  C.    CARTER. 

*•  Mr.  James  C.  Carter  is  anotlier  great  lawyer,  and 
in  80  far  as  a  profound  knowhnlge  of  the  law  is  con- 
cerned and  as  a  technical  pleader  he  rivals  Mr.  Choate 
in  the  opinion  of  some  able  critics.  While  not  so 
graceful  and  flowery  a  speaker,  ho  is  equally  as  con- 
vincing and  clear,  and  perhaps  more  logical.  That 
he  is  a  genius  in  liis  chost^n  ])r()feHsi()n  is  clearly 
evinced  in  his  manner  of  conchictingthe  most  difficult 
casoH.  Wlion  it  coukw  to  elucidating  somc^  point  of 
law,  Mr.  Carter's  geniiis  assertH  itsrlf  to  \\w  best  ad- 
vantage. His  wit  JH  subtle,  yet  krcn,  and  ho  knows 
liovv  to  iMxUo  UHo  of  it  to  the  best  jjoMsihlr  advantHg»<. 

"  Mr,  (!artnr  has  not  the  (Nuniiiaiiditig  figure  of  Mr. 
Chriato,  and  tiiim  Iium  laid  itH  hand  Hoinowhat  hruvitr 


upon  him  ;  but  that  he  is  well  able  to  hold  his  own 
was  evidenced  in  cases  in  which  Mr.  Choate  appeared 
for  the  other  side.  Mr.  Carter  was  chosen  to  act  as 
American  counsel  before  the  Paris  Tribunal  of  Arbi- 
tration in  the  Bering  Sea  Seal-Fisheries  dispute,  and 
this  is  good  evidence  of  his  high  standing.  The  great 
esteem  which  he  commands  from  his  confreres,  as 
well  as  the  public  at  large,  is  well  known. 

FREDERICK  R.    COUDERT. 

•'  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Coudert  must  be  classed  among 
the  great  lawyers  of  America,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  country  of  his  adoption  ;  he  being  a 
Frenchman  by  birth.  He  retains  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  his  race,  being  a  brilliant  speaker,  his 
words  scintillating  with  wit  and  repartee.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  is  thorough  and  extensive.  Mr. 
Coudert  was  Mr.  Carter's  associate  before  the  Paris 
Tribunal,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  speech  caused  the 
president  of  that  body  to  exclaim  :  '  M.  Coudert, 
you  have  reflected  great  honor  on  both  your  adopted 
and  native  country,  and  have  shown  to  what  excel- 
lence and  height  of  eminence  the  French  character 
can  attain.' 

"  It  would  be  an  oversight,  indeed,  were  the  name 
of  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons  omitted  from  even  a  partial 
list  of  the  great  lawyers  of  New  York.  While  equal- 
ing Choate  and  Carter,  as  far  as  standing  and  poi)u- 
larity  are  concerned,  his  personality  is  not  such  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  laity  so  much  as  either  of 
these  gentlemen.  While  he  is  unquestionably  their 
inferior  as  an  orator,  yet  from  a  standpoint  of  pro- 
■  found  legal  knowledge,  indefatigable  energy,  and  the 
ability  of  logically  elucidating  intricate  and  obscure 
points  in  a  few  forcible,  well-framed  words,  which 
may  have  previously  been  in  dispute  for  days,  he 
stands  well  to  the  front.  His  is  a  logical  mind,  evenly 
balanced,  and  taken  all  in  all,  he  is  a  man  of  great 
learning." 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Humanitarian  Mrs. 
Tooley,  who  is  rapidly  attaining  the  first  rank 
among  British  interviewers,  has  an  admirable  paper 
on  tho  veteran  sanitarian-humanitarian,  Sir  Benjamin 
Richardson,  on  "  The  Painless  Extinction  of  Life  in 
the  Lower  Animals."  Sir  Benjamin,  as  every  one 
knows,  was  the  original  inventor  and  patentee  of  the 
wonderful  lethal  chamber  by  means  of  which,  at  the 
Dogs'  Home  at  Battersea,  150.000  dogs  in  the  last  ten 
years  have  been  painlessly  ])ut  to  death.  Sir  Ben- 
jamin's chief  idea  is  to  create  a  sleep  which  will  Ih»  a 
sleep  unto  death.  This  lie  does  by  lutrtHluciug  a 
narcotic  vapor  into  the  lethal  chamber.  The  ann  ' 
are  placed  in  a  specially  pn^pared  cage  of  \vv 
framework  with  iron  bars  to  the  sides.  It  hnsHlidiuv; 
bars,  aiul  is  arrangt'd  with  ti»»rs  so  as  to  prevent  the 
di.scoint'ort  of  tht*  animals  by  overcrowding,  and  r\mH 
upon  iron  rails.  When  the  nigntU  for  execution  in 
given,  the  cage  is  rapidly  run  into  theUt'  '  '  nuU»r 
and  th(«  vapor  iH  puui|.«<d  in.     lnt\v.>i»rtl  uutt^ 

every  animal  falls  inti»  u  p^iiulfrt.x  nltvp  fr\>m  which  it 
novrr  wukrs. 
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THE    NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

SENATOR  KYLE'S  article  on  Indian  education  and 
Archbishop  Ireland's  discussion  of  "The  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Saloon  "  have  been  reviewed  in  another 
department. 

TRANSATLANTIC   POSTAL   RATES. 

Mr.  J.  Henniker  Heaton  makes  a  plea  for  reduction  of 
transatlantic  postal  rates.  "  In  each  generation  three 
millions  of  British  folk  settle  in  the  States,  and  labor  to 
increase  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  gi'eat  republic. 
Cannot  we  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  take  off  the  paltry  tax- 
ation that  weighs  on  the  correspondence  of  these  poor 
people,  without  appreciably  augmenting  the  postal  rev- 
enue ?  A  half-dollar  tax  on  pug-dogs  or  fast  trotting 
horses  would  bring  in  double  the  amount.  Whenever 
this  simple  reform — call  it  generosity  or  justice,  which 
you  will — is  carried  out,  there  will  be  joy  in  myriads  of 
huts  and  shanties  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  poor 
back  rooms  of  great  cities,  in  the  workshop,  the  mine  and 
the  field,  wherever  the  poor  toil  and  suffer.  Let  legis- 
lators and  statesmen  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from  the 
cares  of  la  haute  politique  to  scatter  with  generous  hand 
among  their  humble  feilow  citizens  that  purest  and 
sweetest  of  all  human  pleasures,  'a  letter  from  home.'" 

MUNICIPAL   PROBLEMS   OF   LONDON. 

"  The  Municipal  Problems  of  London  "  are  set  forth  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  for  1894,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Robert 
Tyler.  He  takes  the  ground  that  so  large  a  population  as 
that  of  London  can  not  be  successfully  governed  from 
one  centre.  "  Decentralization  is  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  the  good  local  government  of  heterogeneous 
population  like  those  included  within  the  Metropolitan 
ambit,  because  without  it  two  of  the  most  necessary  con- 
ditions of  efficiency,  namely,  '  minute  local  knowledge 
and  community  of  interests,'  would  be  wanting." 

LADY    HENRY    SOMERSET    ON    WOMAN'S    SUFFRAGE. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  argues  that  women  should  vote 
for  the  very  reason  that  is  so  often  advanced  against 
their  suffrage— difference  in  "  spheres."  "  I  believe  that 
woman  should  vote  because  she-  is  a  different  being  and 
always  will  have  a  different  work  to  do  in  life  from  that 
of  man.  She  has  a  divine  task  to  accomplish.  You  in- 
trust her  with  the  most  sacred  duty  on  earth  ;  you  ask 
her  first  to  give  the  nation  her  children  ;  you  ask  her 
to  nurture  and  care  for  them  :  you  ask  her  to  instill  into 
thoir  minds  the  holiest  aspirations  that  are  to  be  their 
guide  in  after  life  ;  you  ask  her,  with  all  her  experience 
and  her  judgment,  to  look  upon  the  world  with  its  many 
Hocial  evils  that  her  mother's  eyes  are  swift  to  see  while 
yours  are  blinded,  and  then  you  ask  her  to  believe  that 
it  is  'jnHtif;e'  that  her  voice  should  be  silent,  her  action 
powerless  to  guard  the  interests  of  her  girls  whom  you 
declare;  that  men,  and  men  alone,  must  represent.'" 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  in  an  article  on  "Astronomy  and 
Religion,"  advances  the  thought  that  "the  divine  sig- 
nifif.ations  of  those  of  the  old  doctrines  wliich  have 
fjternal  truth  in  them  ought  y)y  their  expounders  to  be 
henceforward  immeasuraV)ly  expanded  and  advanced,  in 
the  light  of  astronomicMl  announcements." 

The  Hon.  George  S.  Bon t well,  Se(;r<'tary  of  th(!  Treasury 
nnder  fresifhint  Grant,  disfMiHWjH  tho  silver  cpKJstion 
under  the  caption,  "The  Peril  of  the  Tnasury."  Mr. 
B^iUtwell'H  viewH  on  thiH  subject  are  w(!ll  known. 


THE   FORUM. 

PRESIDENT  ELIOT'S  "Reasons  Why  the  Republic 
May  Endure,"  Professor  Ely's  exposition  of  his  social 
philosphy  and  Octave  Thanet's  article  on  "The  Con- 
tented Masses"  are  reviewed  in  the  department  of 
"Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

HAS  ORATORY  DECLINED. 

The  Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
"  Has  oratory  declined  ? "  asserts  that  Webster's  famous 
statement  of  the  order  in  which  the  essential  elements  of 
successful  oratory  must  be  grouped — "  the  man,  the  sub- 
ject and  the  occasion  "—should  be  reversed.  "  Given  the 
subject  and  the  occasion — the  exigency  and  the  opportu- 
nity— and  the  man  has  never  yet  failed  the  nation  in  all 
its  history,  while,  for  lack  of  these,  great  oratorical  power 
has  waited  and  slumbered.  These  are  the  trumpet-calls 
to  which  the  brain-power  and  the  soul  of  the  orator  will 
respond,  and  they  will  wait  on  no  other  summons.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  lose  faith  in  his  future  because  we  do  not 
find  him  m  his  old  haunts  or  hear  him  making  vain  efforts 
on  old  instruments  long  since  out  of  tune.  He  is  not  a 
plaything  for  the  entertainment  of  an  hour,  but  a  force 
capable  of  great  achievements.  Like  the  poet,  he  is  born, 
not  made  ;  and  the  rare  faculties  with  which  he  is  en- 
dowed, given  to  the  few,  are  withheld  from  the  many, 
but  they  are  still  given  in  as  large  measure  as  ever.  They 
wait  for  great  exigencies  and  fitting  opportunities.  When 
these  shall  arise  they  will  come  forth  with  unimpaired 
power.  That  power  will  not  be  put  forth  in  old-time 
methods  and  it  may  not  be  for  old-time  uses.  But  these 
faculties,  like  all  others  wi  h  which  man  is  endowed,  are 
destined  for  a  higher  state  of  development  and  perfection, 
and,  whenever  the  need  shall  be  upon  them,  will  assert  an 
advanced  rank  and  a  wider  influence  than  ever  yet  at- 
tained." 

STUDIES  OF  THE  GREAT  VICTORIAN  WRITERS. 

For  the  subject  of  the  third  of  his  "  Studies  of  the  Great 
Victorian  Writers,"  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  chosen  the 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  "  No  English  writer  of  such  liter- 
ary genius  slips  so  often  into  vulgarisms,  solecisms,  archa- 
isms and  mere  slip-shod  gossip.  But  these  are  after  all 
quite  minor  defects.  His  books,  even  his  worst  books, 
abound  in  epigrams,  pictures,  characters  and  scenes  of 
rare  wit.  His  paintmg  of  Parliamentary  life  in  England 
has  neither  equal  nor  rival.  And  his  reflections  of  En- 
glish society  and  politics  reveal  the  insight  of  vast  experi- 
ence and  profound  genius." 

THE   COREAN  WAR. 

Mr.  Michitaro  Hisa,  a  Japanese  student  in  this  country, 
explains  the  significance  of  the  present  war  between  his 
nation  and  China.  He  thus  disposes  of  the  idea  some- 
ti)n(!S  entertained  by  Americans  and  Europeans,  that 
Japan's  civilization  is  unfitted  to  successfully  withstand 
such  a  shock  as  it  must  n^.ceive  from  the  war  over  Corea  : 
"Though  for  hundreds  of  years  Japan  remained  practi- 
cally in  seclusion,  and  her  civilization  naturally  developed 
slowly  and  in  her  own  way,  ycit  she  was  all  this  time 
Ht(!adily  improving  in  the  (conditions  of  her  national  life, 
licr  intcllfH'tuul  and  social  n^finoment — above  all  in  the 
dev(!lopni(mt  of  tlie  artistic  talent  of  th(i  people  and  in 
pn5j)aring  ])prH(!lf  for  the  immediiito  adoption  of  any  now 
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idea  or  system  with  which  she  might  come  in  contact. 
There  was  not  wanting  even  a  political  training.  Though 
the  people  were  subject  to  the  fuedal  sway  for  centuries, 
yet  their  political  instinct  was  HUowed  to  develop  itself 
under  a  peculiar  system  of  local  government.  It  was  this 
social  culture  and  this  political  training  which  enabled 
the  Japanese  to  perceive  clearly  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
complish the  great  task  of  national  reconstruction  in  1868. 
As  to  the  solidity  and  sincerity  of  the  changes  wrought, 
history  again  bears  testimony.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
a  '  reversion  to  barbarism,'  however  high  the  war  fever 
may  run.  Although  this  war,  if  successful,  may  prolong 
for  a  short  while  the  offici  il  life  of  the  present  clan  gov- 
ernment, it  is  utterly  unwarrantable  to  say  that  '  it  will 
check  the  republican  development'  of  the  country." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 
'^r^HE   Contemporary  for  October  is  a  very  valuable 
X       bundle  of  social  and  economic  pamphlets. 

WHAT  THE   BEER  MONEY   HAS   DONE. 

w 

In  the  English  budget  of  1890  an  extra  sixpence  a  gal- 
lon was  placed  upon  spirits  and  threepence  a  barrel  on 
beer.  A  third  of  the  proceeds  was  devoted  to  providing 
pensions  for  the  police,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds 
were  to  be  applied  to  technical  education  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  rates  at  the  discretion  of  the  County  Councils. 
Nearly  a  million  a  year  was  thus  available  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  rates,  but  the  County  Councils  with  singular 
unanimity  have  applied  it  to  technical  instruction.  Only 
one  fifth  goes  to  reduce  rates  ;  the  other  four-fifths  has 
been  spent  on  education.  Mr.  Rae,  from  whose  paper  we 
quote  these  figures,  says  :  "Eighty-seven  local  authori- 
ties in  England  and  Wales  have  established  technical  in- 
struction, including  twenty  counties  and  only  eight 
county-boroughs  ;  and  there  are  now  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  ninety  organized  technical  schools  already 
at  work  in  Great  Britain,  and  thirty  more  in  course  of 
construction.  Thirty- five  of  the  sixty -one  county -bor- 
oughs of  England  have  devoted  at  least  three-fourths  of 
their  drink-money  to  the  erection  of  a  new  municipal 
technical  school,  or  to  the  extinction  of  the  debt  of  such 
a  school  already  erected  or  in  cour.-e  of  erection,  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  lectures,  classes  and  apparatus  in 
it,  if  the  building  was  free  of  debt  ;  and  they  have  given 
the  residue  to  evening  continuation  schools,  or  to  science 
and  art  classes,  or  to  both."  Mr.  Rae's  paper  describes 
it  as  *'  the  work  of  the  beer  money,"  although  most  of  it 
comes  froin  the  spirit  tax.  It  is  one  of  those  ehiborato 
statistical  compihitions  which  fill  the  reader  with  ad- 
miration and  tlie  critic  with  despair. 

THE  TRUE  VERSION  OF  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Jannaris  criticises  the  received  version  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Ho  says:  "A  faithful  version  into 
English  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  would— leaving  the  chtjict) 
of  the  approi)riate  di(  tion  to  more  competent  authorities, 
run  Honuiwlwit  thus  :  *'  Our  Father  wliich  art  in  heaven, 
hallowed  be  thy  name — thy  dominion  come— thy  (fixed) 
puriKjse  bo  done  ;  as  in  heaven,  bo  too  on  «'arth.  (^ive  us 
this  day  our  mere  (or  siniph')  bread,  and  forgive  us  our 
debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  thews  ;  and  let  us  not 
fall  into  a  tempU'i's  snare,  ])nt  deliver  iis  I'mni  the  evil 
one."  An<l  if  we  admit,  the  HpurioiiH  do.xology  - "  For 
thirm  is  thiwloininion,  uiid  the  power,  and  the  tclory  t\)r 
ev«ir.     Amen." 

WIIV    rillNCK    KIIOI'OTKINK    UK(!AMK    AN    ANAIU'lllHT. 

MImh  Kdilh  Hellern,  wrltlni^  upon  ri-ince  Kropotklne 
iitHhir  tlm  tit-leof  "  Our  Mont  DJHtinKnlMhed  llefii>,'ee,"  t  Imim 


describes  the  genesis  of  Anarchism  :  "  When,  in  1871,  his 
college  course  was  over,  Kropotkine  undertook,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Geographical  Society,  to  make  a  survey  of 
Finland.  While  engaged  in  this  work  he  was  painfully 
impressed  by  the  signs  of  poverty  he  met  with.  At  every 
turn  he  came  across  sober  industrious  men  and  women, 
who,  although  they  worked  from  early  morning  until  late 
at  night,  and  pinched  and  saved,  hardly  knew  what  it 
was  to  have  enough  to  eat.  And  as  he  thought  of  these 
things — of  the  terrible  injustice  that  prevails  in  the 
world  ;  of  the  ceaseless  self-sacrifice  imposed  on  one 
section  of  humanity  for  the  sake  of  the  other  ;  of  the 
many  who  are  condemned  to  starve  that  the  few  may 
revel  in  luxuries — he  was  seized  with  an  intense  hatred 
and  loathing,  blind  and  unreasoning,  for  the  social  system 
which  tolerates  such  iniquities  It  must  be  torn  up  by 
the  roots." 


w 


THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

E  notice  elsewhere  the  papers  on  the  "  Seven  Lord 
Roseberys,"  and  "  A  Plea  for  John  Chinaman.'* 


THE   SULTAN   AND   CHOLERA. 

Dr.  Ernest  Hart  repeats  once  more  the  story  of  how 
cholera  was  combated  in  England,  and  then  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  Sultan  to  save  Europe  from  the  dan- 
ger of  being  cholera-smitten  by  the  water  of  the  well 
Zemzem  at  Mecca.  He  says  :  "  Protection  from  cholera 
can  be  obtained  by  so  organizing  the  habits  and  customs 
of  communities  that  they  shall  not  drink  defiled  water. 
This  the  Western  na-^ions  ask  the  Sultan  to  do  for  Mecca 
and  Jeddah  :  to  make  them  resting  places  where,  even  if 
cholera  be  introduced,  it  shall  be  put  down,  and  not  taken 
up  again.  If,  however,  this  sanitary  reorganization  of 
Mecca  should  be  considered  too  great  a  task^  then  we  ask 
him,  at  the  least,  so  to  arrange  the  pilgrimage  within  his 
own  dominions  that  the  sick  shall  be  picked  out  and  cared 
for,  that  cholera  shall  be  dealt  with  as  we  are  dealing 
with  it  at  our  Indian  fairs,  and  that  Mecca  shall  not  re- 
main the  standing  danger  to  Europe  which  it  now  is." 

THE   DANGER   OF  BANKRUPTCY   IN   INDIA. 

Sir  Auckland  Colvin  has  a  powerful  paper  in  which  he 
expresses  the  views  of  the  financial  department  of  the 
British  Government  as  to  the  necessity  of  checking  mili- 
tary expenditure  in  India.  In  the  last  ten,  years  twenty- 
five  million  dollars  have  been  added  to  the  military  ex- 
penditure in  order  to  strengthen  England  against  a  i>os- 
sible  Russian  advance.  This,  he  says,  India  cannot  keep 
on  paying  :  "  Unless  exchange  materially  rises  without 
the  rupee  api)reciating  in  India,  either  the  growth  of  mil- 
itary and  political  expenditure  must  at  least  be  put  an 
end  to,  or  fresh  and  fresh  taxation  in  India  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  or  the  English  taxpayer  must  contribute  i>ex^ 
manently  toward  the  defense  of  India.  The  only  remain- 
ing alternative  is  bankruptcy.  .  .  .  Withmit  constant 
increase  of  taxatit)n  Indian  nvsources  will  not  admit  v>f 
this  excessive  financial  burden  ;  and  .  .  .  domestic 
disloyalty  and  di.sciniten  ,  arising  from  a  constant  in- 
crease t)f  taxation,  art*  at  least  as  foriniilablo  a  ilang\»r  tv» 
our  rult*  in  India  as  po.ssibility  i»r  fort»ii;n  invasion.  If  wt» 
enter  on  a  course  of  succt»ssive  nu^a.sures  t>r  fivsh  tnxa 
tion,  Rus.Hia,  witht>ut  mi»ving  a  man  »»r  a  gun,  netnls  only 
to  bitle  Inn*  time.  If  slow  and  sure  is  her  game,  HUn'ly 
and  slowly  we  shall  be  playing  her  hand  fi»r  her  " 

TIIK   lt>MlN»J    I'UA/IC    IN    AUT   itU.UCOTlM*. 

Sir   Charles    Kob.'rts».n,  writin»r  on    **  Art    I'lJUn^liu*: " 

pretliets  that  the  eolleetois  would  do  well   t-  « 

iOniflish  wati^r  ei>li>i-.  I>\  Iheohl  nia»»tei>»«ot  Iw 
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as  they  are  likely  to  fetch  fancy  prices  before  long  :  "  In 
the  one  branch  of  art  which  England  initiated,  and  in 
which  she  was  and  is  supreme — water-color  painting- 
there  is  doubtless  a  great  uprising  of  appreciation  yet  to 
come.  This  art,  the  essential  and  most  perfect  vehicle  of 
expression  of  the  great  school  of  English  landscape  paint- 
ing, has  had  a  development  as  novel,  various,  and  com- 
plete as  that  of  the  seventeenth  century  oil  paintings  in 
Holland.  Fifty  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  may  be  said  to  have  seen  the  rise,  fullest  devel- 
opment and  decline  of  this  fascinating  art." 


THE   NEW  REVIEW. 

THE  New  Review  this  month  is  a  fair  number,  but 
does  not   contain  any  articles    calling  for  special 
notice. 

MR.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY'S  WARNING. 

Writing  upon  Ireland  and  the  Government,  the  leader 
of  the  Home  Rule  party  tells  English  Liberals  that  the 
confidence  of  the  Irish  people  is  beginning  to  be  disturbed. 
He  regrets  that  no  certain  sound  was  uttered  by  Ministers 
as  to  their  determination  to  break  down  the  resistance  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  With  many  apologies  and  much 
regret,  Mr.  McCarthy  feels  compelled  to  ' '  own  that  I  am 
sorry  that  a  louder  and  a  stronger  and  a  prompter  note  of 
reassurance  has  not  been  given  to  the  Irish  people  with 
regard  to  this  obstructive  power  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  that  I  look  to  the  autumn  campaign  with  anxious 
hoi>e  for  a  clear  and  ce.  tain  signal." 

PARTY  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  in  a  paper  entitled  "A  Bird's- 
Eye  View,"  describes  in  apocalyptic  phrase  the  working 
of  party  government  in  England  when  the  party  in  power 
is  not  one  party^ut  a  conglomeration  of  groups.  This  is 
his  vision  :  "  And  I  saw  a  Great  Beast  running  hither 
and  thither,  like  a  beast  distraught  ;  and  the  head  of  the 
Beast  was  called  government ;  and  I  saw  that  ever  as  it 
ran  its  eyes  were  cast  back  in  fear  upon  its  tails,  which 
were  seven  in  number.  And  the  seven  tails  of  the  Beast 
had  heads  likewise  :  one  of  a  lion,  another  of  a  man, 
another  of  a  woman  bearded,  another  of  an  ape,  another 
of  a  vulture,  another  of  an  ox,  another  of  an  owl.  And 
some  were  sightless  ;  yet  all  turned  backward  from  the 
hinder  x>art  to  the  head  called  government,  beating  upon 
the  sides  of  the  Beast  furiously,  and  rearing  on  high  this 
way  and  that  to  roar  and  hiss  and  shriek  upon  the  Beast, 
and  thus  it  was  that  ever  as  it  ran  its  eyes  were  cast  back 
fearfully.  Wherefore  it  drave  against  many  jwsts,  witting 
not  that  they  were  there."  Mr.  Greenwood's  suggestion 
is  the  old  one— namely,  that  there  should  be  a  Council  of 
National  Defense  appointed  jointly  by  the  Government 
and  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  but  as  independent  of 
Parliament  as  the  Judiciary,  and  only  advisory  of  it. 

A   PLEA   FOR  PENAL  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  R<jv.  Osborne  Jay,  writing  on  "  Tlio  East-End  and 
Crime,"  maintains  that  the  only  way  in  which  to  deal 
with  the  criminal  classes  is  to  settle  them  in  a  penal 
colony  :  "  We  shut  up  lunatics  in  asylums  ;  why  should 
we  not  deal  with  those  who  are  naturally  and  morally 
insane  in  the  same  way  ?  A  p(!nal  s<;ttl<!ment  could  bo 
made  happier  and  rnorfj  comfortable  than  many  homes. 
It  is  true  that  the  idea  of  consigning  even  hojjeless  in 
stinctivo  criminals  to  imprisonment  for  life,  as  it  would 
Ix)  called,  might  raise  a  fierce  chorus  of  oppositicm  at 
first ;  every  reform,  however  reasonable,  always  does 
that ;  btit  even  the  moHt  ignorant  and  Hf;lf-c,orri  lacent  of 
(mr  ruling  e,lnHH<;H  might  in  time  be  taught  that  it  is  1(!HS 
cruel  \A)  cure,  oven  by  using  the  knife,  than  it  is  to  let 


disease  eat  on  into  the  very  heart  of  our  social  system. 
As  regards  the  submerged  instinctive  criminal  class,  even 
those  who  were  made  the  subject  of  such  an  experiment 
would  be  happier  inside  the  penal  settlement  walls  than 
in  all  their  previous  hunted  lives,  and  might  by  careful 
and  judicious  treatment  be  raised  actually  to  a  higher 
level.  All  this  would  need  care,  labor,  and  money  ;  in 
what  way  could  these  be  better  applied  ?" 

WOMEN  IN  THE   BRITISH   COLONIES. 

Mr,  Gilbert  Parker,  in  an  mteresting  paper  on  women 
in  the  British  colonies,  says  that  natural  culture  and  re- 
finement are  greater  in  the  colonies  than  in  England.  In 
the  newer  British  colonies  women  have  shared  in  the 
civic  and  national  progress.  They  have  grown  up  with 
the  country  and  have  seen  that  expediency  was  behind 
every  public  movement.  They  have  had  the  civic  spirit 
without  demanding  the  civic  practice.  They  live  freer 
and  more  open  lives  than  the  London  women.  Adapta- 
bility is  the  keynote  of  the  domestic  sociability  of  the 
colonies.  There  is  a  keen  sincerity  about  the  colonial 
women.  They  do  not  theorize,  but  a^t.  They  do  not 
meander  among  social  philosophies,  but  find  their  daily 
duty. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  preaches  a  Catholic  sermon  upon 
Christianity  and  Communism.  Sir  Edwin  Grey  writes 
pleasantly,  as  an  angler  should,  upon  dry  fly  fishing  ;  Mr. 
Saintsbury  and  Mr.  Arthur  Waugh  discuss  forthcoming 
books  in  articles  which  are  little  better  than  a  resume  of 
publishers'  catalogues.  The  paper  on  "  The  Secrets  of  the 
Court  of  Spain  "  deals  chiefly  with  O'Donnell,  and  is  not 
so  scandalous  as  its  predecessors.  Sarah  Grand  con- 
tributes the  second  part  of  her  slight  fantasia,  entitled 
"TheUndeflnable.'^  

THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

THE  paper  on  Madagascar  is  reviewed  in  another 
department. 

TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  MEXICAN  EXPEDITION. 

Mr.  William  Graham  continues  his  papers  entitled 
"Sidelights  on  the  Second  Empire."  He  makes  two 
statements  concerning  the  war  in  Mexico  which  are,  to 
say  the  least,  not  generally  known.  He  says  :  "  Lord 
Palmerston  had,  in  the  most  definite  way,  and  in  a  docu- 
ment still  in  existence,  promised  to  assist  France  in  a 
war  with  Mexico  to  instal  Maximilian  in  that  country. 
A  friend  of  mine  was  sent  over  as  special  envoy  from 
Napoleon  to  Lord  Palmerston  at  the  time  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  had  determined  to  dispatch  the  French 
troops,  to  request  Lord  Palmerston  to  redeem  his  promise, 
but  he  met  with  a  refusal,  or  an  excuse,  which  came  to 
the  same  thing. 

"  The  only  gainer  by  the  Mexican  expedition  was  De 
Momy,  who  on  this  occasion  was  as  usual  on  the  winning 
side,  and  succeeded  in  adding  thereby  a  colossal  amount 
to  his  already  colossal  fortune.  No  sooner  was  the  war 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  over  than 
Napoleon  received  a  peremptory  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  R<^public,  that  unless  he  evacuated 
Mexican  territory  immediately,  abandoning  his  design  to 
form  a  monarchy  on  American  soil,  the  whole  mighty 
force  of  the  United  States  would  be  brought  to  the  as- 
sistan(;e  of  the  M(ixicans.  And  this  is  the  real  reason, 
tliongh  so  far  unpn])liHhe(l,  for  the  sudden  retirement  of 
t)ie  Fnin(;h  fonreH,  and  for  the  inscrutable  attitude  of 
Napoleon  toward  thti  unfortunate;  Empress  Charlotte, 
which  has  been  ho  oftcni  and  so  unjustly  blamed."  ^ 
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THE  REyiElV  OF  RE^IEIVS. 


WHY  THE  ORLEANISTS  FAILED. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Vandam,  writing  upon  the  death  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  under  the  title  of  "A  Pretender  and  His 
Family,"  sets  forth  with  some  detail  his  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Orleanists  lost  their  chance  from  love  of 
money.  Again  and  again  when  they  had  an  ojiportunity 
of  regaining  their  position  on  the  throne,  they  shrank  from 
enterprise,  not  because  of  cowardice,  but  their  avarice — 
it  would  cost  too  much.  They  could  not  refuse  the  one 
and  three-quarter  millions  compensation  for  their  con- 
fiscated property,  and  they  shrank  from  spending  the 
money,  like  true  children  of  Louis  Philippe,  who,  having 
once  been  compelled  to  live  on  forty  sous  a  day,  were 
constantly  haunted  by  the  fear  of  poverty.  The  love  of 
money  may  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been,  according  to  Mr.  Vandam,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion the  salvation  of  the  republic. 

THE  EXTINCTION   OF   GREAT  GAME. 

Mr.  Bryden  has  a  somewhat  melancholy  article,  In 
which  he  describes  the  rapidity  with  which  all  the  larger 
animals  are  being  exterminated  in  South  Africa.  Plains 
which  were  once  black  with  wild  animals  are  now  deso- 
late ;  at  one  time  the  springboks  were  as  numerous  as 
buffaloes  ;  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  the  landscape  was 
one  wide  red  mass  of  living  creatures  ;  sometimes  a  mass 
of  springboks  on  track  would  surround  a  lion  and  he 
would  be  utterly  unable  to  escape.  Now  you  may  walk 
for  days  without  seeing  a  single  specimen.  Notwith- 
standing proclamations  and  attempts  at  game  laws,  the 
great  game  is  disappearing  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour, 
and  it  will  soon  be  little  more  than  a  reminiscence.  De- 
spairing of  preserving  the  wild  animals,  excepting  in  a 
kind  of  gigantic  zoological  gardens,  Mr.  Bryden  says  : 
"Quite  recently  a  project  has  been  set  on  foot  among 
some  prominent  sportsmen  and  naturalists,  which,  if  suc- 
cessfully carried  out,  may  help  in  some  degree  to  preserve 
many  of  the  rarer  species  of  the  African  mammalia — 
especially  the  larger  antelopes— in  some  districts  of  the 
interior.  The  idea,  which  is  at  present  inchoate,  is  to 
secure  if  possible  a  grant  of  a  tract  of  land— some  100,000 
acres — in  Mashonaland  or  the  adjacent  territories,  fence 
it  in,  and  form  a  park  in  which  small  herds  of  game  may 
be  inclosed.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  procure  the 
young  of  many  kinds  of  African  game  and  rear  them  in 
such  a  park,  and  drafts  could  be  sold  off  from  time  to 
time,  to  supply  the  collections  of  European  and  other 
countries." 

SUGAR  AS   A   DIET. 

Dr.  Thomas  Oliver,  writing  upon  the  "Diet  of  the 
Working  Classes,"  says  a  good  word  in  favor  of  the 
greater  use  of  sugar  as  musc'e  food.  Sugar,  he  says, 
"  ought  to  be  included,  to  a  larger  extent  than  it  is,  in  the 
dietary  of  the  working  classes.  There  is  always  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar  present  in  human  blood— viz.  :  1  i)er 
cent.  When  nmscle  is  in  a  state  of  activity  there  is  a 
disappearance  of  sugar  from  the  blood,  four  times  greater 
than  occurs  in  the  blood  issuing  troia  mu.schMu  a  condi- 
tion of  rest,  clearly  indicating,  theroftjre,  that  during 
activity  sugar  is  used  up. 

"  In  his  experitnents  to  demonstrate  whether  sugar  is  a 
muMcular  nutriment,  Ilarh^y  abstaintul  from  all  ft)od, 
exce[it  r»()()  gruiiimeH  of  sugar  daily,  i.  <■.,  a  little  over  oiu) 
pound  by  weight,  and  lie  found  that  tliere  was  not  only 
nri  inerejiHo  in  the  uniount  of  w<trk  aeconiplished,  com- 
pared with  th/it  done  during  fasting,  by  70  per  c»*nt.,  but 
that  niUMcular  fatigue  was  decidedly  retard«Ml,  It  |h  ree 
ognized  that  whi'u  sugar  Is  addtul  to  food,  u  nmu  in  cupa 


ble  of  doing  more  muscular  work  with  than  without  it, 
and  that  this  occurs  about  two  hours  after  it  is  taken. 
With  Harley's  experiments  before  us,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  what  physiology  is  now  teaching  has,  appar- 
ently, long  been  known  to  the  Northumberland  coal 
miner  and  to  the  English  navvy." 


THE   WESTMINSTER   REVIEW. 

THE  Bailiff  of  the  Isle  of  Man  writes  an  article  on  the 
working  of  Home  Rule  in  that  little  dependency. 
For  nine  hundred  years  the  Manxmen  have  governed 
themselves,  and  that  with. much  greater  success,  in  his 
opinion,  than  their  neighbors  in  the  larger  isle  of  Britain. 
Party  government  is  regarded  as  an  abomination  in  the 
House  of  Keys.  No  minister  goes  out  of  office  because 
any  measure  is  defeated.  They  had  free  compulsory  ed- 
ucation as  far  back  as  1703.  Several  years  ago  they  con- 
ceded female  franchise,  which  has  worked  well.  They 
have  no  deficit,  no  income  tax,  no  arrears  of  cases  to  be 
decided  by  the  courts,  and  in  short  the  Isle  of  Man,  ac- 
cording to  this  gentleman,  seems  to  be  next  door  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  contrasts  with  it  the  result 
of  English  party  government,  and  strongly  urges  the 
larger  isle  should  borrow  the  principles  of  government 
which  have  answered  so  well  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Corbett  discusses  the  question,  should  private 
lunatic  asylums  be  abolished  ?  He  thinks  they  should, 
and  is  so  eager  to  bring  about  their  abolition  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  give  some  compensation  to  the  pres- 
ent owners  when  the  asylums  were  taken  over  by  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  vested  interests  in  all  things,  it 
w^uld  seem,  even  in  lunatics. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thompson,  advocating  a  policy  of  Thorough, 
maintains  that  the  State  should  be  emnowered  to  pur- 
chase any  land  in  the  interests  of  the  community  at 
prairie  value.  There  is  a  review  of  Professor  Drum- 
mond's  "  Ascent  of  Man,"  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Shaw  describes 
Finland  and  its  Parliament. 


THE   NATIONAL    REVIEW. 

ST.  LOE  STRACHEY,  assuming  the  role  of  a  prophet, 
describes  in  seven  chapters  what  he  thinks  would 
happen  if  Ireland  got  Home  Rule.  The  gist  of  it  is  that 
when  England  was  threatened  with  war  by  Fnvnce,  aided 
by  Ireland,  she  squared  France  and  smtished  Home  Rule 
at  the  cost  of  $450,0O(),0lX)  loss,  and  six  thousand  English 
and  Irish  killed  in  the  battle  of  Wicklow.  Material  prog- 
ress was  put  back  twenty  years  in  Ireland.  That,  he 
thinks,  would  follow  the  adoption  of  Irish  Home  Rule. 

THE   POOR   man's   COW. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wolff  seems  to  be  possesst>d  by  a  moat  fmda^ 
worthy  and  all-devouring  zeal  on  behalf  of  laud  luiuks. 
He  suggests  to  the  parish  councils  of  England  that  if 
Hodge  is  to  be  bent^tlttnl  from  his  prosjH^ctive  allotment 
of  three  acres  lie  ought  to  be  helpt^d  by  ci>-oiH»rative  agri- 
cultural banks  to  obtain  credit  with  which  he  could  buy 
his  cow.  If  this,  however,  could  not  be  do«e  he  thinks 
the  parish  councils  might  take  a  hint  from  Switaerland 
and  raist^  money  by  loan  with  whiih  tt>  udvmice  ciw*h  oi\ 
projun*  stH'tirity  for  the  purchH.s»«t»f  cattle  The  finuN  nr** 
ralstHl  on  I'ommunal  cnnlit,  ami  the  entiiv  comiuuno  i* 
rtiMponslbh*  for  them.  Li>H«t»M  »ir»»  extrt»nu»ly  riMv.  They 
borrow  at  Ji^  or  .'?'i  and  ItMid  again  at  4  or  i^%  p«»r  wut 
oriitcii  .\uriri.icM. 

Mr.  EHt'ott,  who  Im  very  bviMy  lii  thtt  RnKli>*h  iimK  ' 
thlM  nionlh,  coiitilbut«»M  Home  meimuie-*  v>f  Oxf>     '  ' 
the  u^Hlhetic  era,  unil  Mr.  Mdwurxl  Torrttl  e\i  a- 


THE  PERIODICALS  REI/IEIVED. 
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municipalities  are  mismanaged  in  America.  Captain 
Maxse  reviews  Mr.  Curzon's  book,  and  Miss  Barlow  con- 
tributes a  short  story. 


THE   CENTURY. 

WE  have  reviewed,  among  the  '  *  Leading  Articles  of 
the  Month,"  the  first  chapter  of  Professor  Will- 
iam M.  Sloane's  biography  of  Napoleon,  and  also  the  arti- 
cle called  "The  Making  of  Thieves  in  New  York,"  by 
Jacob  A.  Riis,  in  the  November  Century. 

In  the  "  Editorial  Topics  of  the  Time  "  one  of  the  Cent- 
ury's staff  notes  some  encouraging  tendencies  in  the  legis- 
lative treatment  of  the  forestry  question.  The  first  act 
in  the  good  work  was  in  placing  lumber  on  the  free  list, 
which  reduced  the  timber  dealers'  temptation  toward  in- 
discriminate cutting.  Then  the  Adirondack  Reserve  has 
been  protected  from  the  ruinous  plan  of  cutting  the  12-inch 
timber,  by  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution,  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  and  exchange  of  lands  now  acquired  or 
to  be  acquired  by  the  State  within  the  lines  of  the  Re- 
serve, and  prohibiting  the  cutting  or  sale  of  timber  on 
such  lands.  A  third  victory  for  the  champions  of  our  for- 
ests has  come  in  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
area  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  in  the  general 
great  interest  which  has  come  to  life  in  the  geographical 
societies,  such  as  the  Sierra  Club,  the  National  Geograph- 
ical Society  and  others,  seems  to  point  toward  a  real  agita- 
tion for  reform.  The  Century  indorses  the  suggestion  of 
Professor  Charles  H.  Sargent,  of  Harvard,  that  the  man 
agement  of  our  forest  reserves  should  be  under  the  care 
of  the  War  Department,  and  that  their  supervision  should 
be  given  to  army  officers,  to  be  educated  in  the  principles 
of  scientific  forestry  at  West  Point. 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford  begins  a  new  novel  in  this 
number  called  "  Casa  Braccio,"  which,  as  one  would  ex- 
pect from  the  title,  lays  its  scene  in  that  Southern  Italy 
which  has  furnished  this  novelist  with  such  a  charming 
local  color. 

There  are  descriptive  articles  on  the  City  of  Canton  and 
the  churches  of  Provence. 

Noah  Brooks  has  a  very  pleasant  paper  of  reminiscences, 
which  pictures  "  Washington  in  Lincoln's  Time." 


HARPER'S. 

I^RE  November  Harper's,  while  on  the  whole  an  es- 
pecially attractive  and  readable  number,  shows  no 
article  of  serious  and  surprising  importance.  Poultney 
Bigelow  describes  "  The  Cossack  as  a  Cowboy,  Soldier  and 
CJitizen,"  between  the  always-welcome  cavalry  pictures 
of  Frederic  Remington.  Mr  Bigelow  tells  us  that  the 
total  war  strength  of  the  Euroi)ean  Cossack  armies  foots 
up  15(),(KX)  men.  He  notes  the  curious  persistence  which 
has  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Cossack  warrior  the  awk- 
ward knout,  whereas  a  sjmr  would  be  vastly  better  for  a 
man  who  has  to  handle  his  sabre  and  a  rifle  in  action. 
Mr.  Big(;lrjw  significantly  adds  that  the  Russian  police  do 
have  a  i>articular  use  for  the  knout  in  flogging  the  unor- 
thodox. 

This  number  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  beautiful 
and  varied  illustrations,  and  of  these  the  chief  are  Mr. 
Howard  Pyle's  pictures  a^xompanying  Thos.  A.  Janvi(ir's 
pay>er,  "  Hen  Robbers  of  New  York,"  in  which  the  pict- 
urewjue  careers  of  Captain  Kidd  and  his  like  are  related 
with  much  force  and  wit. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  makes  a  facetious  remonstrance 
ajfainst  one  of  tli^'-  most  reniarkaT)le  tendencies  of  our  so- 
cial evolution  in  the  Editor's  Study.  His  text  is  Woman, 
with  a  capital  W. 


"  Cannot  Woman,  she  said,  Joe  taken  for  granted  ?  Why 
should  she  assert  herself  or  permit  herself  to  be  treated  as 
a  separate  class  !  Why  this  clamor  every  time  she  does 
anything,  as  if  it  were  extraordinary  that  a  human  being 
should  have  genius  or  exhibit  capacity  ?  Why  make  such 
a  cackling,  like  a  hen  every  time  she  lays  an  egg  ?  A  man 
does  not  ask  consideration  or  immunity  from  criticism  for 
anything  he  does  because  he  is  a  man.  Why  should  ^ 
woman  ?  The  whole  attitude  is  undignified,  and  a  con- 
fession of  inferiority  that  enrages  me.  If  I  were  to  take 
a  '  double-first,'  or  write  a  novel,  I  should  be  humiliated 
if  I  were  praised  for  it  like  a  freak.  I  am  tired  of  reading 
about  Woman  in  all  the  periodicals  and  newspapers  as  if 
she  were  a  newly  discovered  species.  Every  journal  must 
have  its  Woman's  Column,  its  Woman's  Doings,  its  Chat 
About  Woman,  its  Woman's  World,  Woman  in  Society, 
Woman  in  the  Ocean,  Woman  in  the  Pulpit,  Woman  in 
Literature,  Woman  riding  down  the  newspaper  columns 
on  a  bicycle.  And  it  is  announced  that  this  is  the 
Woman's  Age,  that  Woman  is  in  the  Saddle,  that  Woman 
has  come  to  Stay.  She  seems  to  want  to  draw  the  line,  as 
she  did  rather  effectively  at  Chicago  in  a  Woman's  Build- 
ing, and  to  force  an  antagonism  in  every  department  of 
life.  Even  in  her  own  periodicals  I  do  not  see  any  column 
devoted  to  Man.  That  might  be  refreshing  reading. 
Woman  !  Why,  she  has  borne  the  whole  race  for  6,000 
years,  and  she  has  got  to  bear  it  along  in  all  the  ages  ; 
she  is  the  great  conservative  and  really  controlling  force. 
I  wish  they  would  let  her  alone.  I  am  sick  of  all  this  petty 
talk  about  her." 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  -"'ulian 
Ralph's  article  on  "Election  Night  in  a  News- 
paper Office." 

Mr.  H.  G.  Prout  contributes  the  second  and  final  article 
on  English  railroad  methods.  He  does  not  think  that  the 
employes  of  the  English  roads  are  worse  paid  than  the 
American,  when  the  lower  cost  of  comfortable  living  in 
England  is  taken  into  account.  He  has  something  to  say 
of  the  democratic  spirit  which  governs  promotion  in  the 
English  railroad  ranks,  and  tells  us  "any  plough  boy  who 
takes  service  on  an  English  railroad  might  reasonably 
hope  to  become  a  general  manager,  if  he  has  the  mental 
force  to  fill  the  duties  of  that  very  important  place."  Mr. 
Front's  figures  of  railroad  statistics  show  that  every  in- 
habitant of  the  United  States  has  five  times  as  much  rail- 
road at  hand  as  the  average  Englishman,  and  yet  in  the 
United  States  there  were  843,000,000  passengers  carried  in 
1893  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  1,344,000,000  ; 
but  our  railroads  have  cost  only  about  one-half  as  much 
per  mile  as  have  the  English. 

Emily  L.  Ayl ward's  paper  on  the  "  American  Girls'  Art 
Club  in  Paris"  tells  us  that  a  girl,  bent  on  economy, 
may  live  nicely  in  Paris  and  defray  her  expenses  out  of 
$8  per  week,  "It  has  been  shown  that,  calculated  by 
dollars  and  cents,  a  girl's  weekly  lent  need  be  but  $1.75, 
her  weekly  breakfasts  but  70  cents,  her  luncheons  about 
$1.40  and  her  dinners  about  $3,  allowing  a  modest  va- 
riety. Fire  and  light  will  add  to  this  about  70  cents  and 
laundry  about  40  cents  more.  Two  francs  per  dozen 
is  the  maximum  for  laundry,  which  will  be  called  for 
th(;re  .just  as  at  homo.  Girls  may  pack  with  confidence, 
for  Paris,  all  their  daintiest  lingerie  and  the  boruffled 
gowns  and  peignoirs,  which  cost  so  much  to  launder  at 
home,  as  they  will  find  in  the  cheapness  and  perfe(5tion  of 
Parisian  laundry  a  genui'io  rcsvelation.  A  delicate  laco 
handk(!r(^liief  will  bo  wasluid  for  1  cent,  and  the  fluffiest 
Swiss  and  laco  gown  done  up  to  look  like  new  for  a  franc 
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or  20  cents.  All  thrown  in  by  the  dozen  are  taken  for 
two  francs  or  under.  The  total,  therefore,  for  rent,  board 
and  laundry  comes  to  $(5.95  a  week,  which  when  neces- 
sary may  even  still  further  be,  and  frequently  is,  econo- 
mized." 

THE   COSMOPOLITAN. 

FROM  the  November  Cosynopolitan  vrehsive  reviewed 
in  another  department  the  articles  by  Lee  Meri- 
wether on  "The  Great  British  Northwest,"  by  Sylvester 
Baxter  on  the  "Public  Control  of  Urban  Transit,"  and 
by  William  I.  Fletcher  on  "  The  Growth  of  Public  Li- 
braries." 

Mr.  I.  Zangwill  in  his  monthly  contribution  to  the  liter- 
ary department  of  the  Cosmopolitan  discusses  the  inter- 
esting attitude  of  Count  Tolstoi  toward  the  copyrighting 
of  his  books.  It  will  b  ?  remembered  that  the  Count  in- 
sisted on  waiving  the  copyright  of  his  publications,  and 
was  very  much  criticised  therefor.  His  point  was  that  he 
wished  to  give  the  widest  possible  circulation  to  the  works 
which  preached  his  peculiar  gospel,  and  as  for  pecuniary 
emoluments,  he  cared  nothing.  He  was  forced  to  qualify 
somewhat  this  free  trade  policy  when  it  brought  upon  him 
a  flood  of  garbled  editions,  all  over  Europe,  and  now  he 
has  d\3clared  his  intention  of  putting  a  special  imprimatur 
upon  the  translations  of  which  he  approves,  thus  really 
favoring  the  particular  publishers,  from  one  point  of  view. 
Now  Mr.  Zangwill  notes  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  comes 
forward  with  a  declaration  that  he  has  done  his  work 
with  absolute  disregard  of  financial  reward.  The  author 
of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  has  even  had  to  pay  the  costs 
of  mechanical  production  of  his  books  !  However,  this 
does  not  seem  so  strange  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Spencer,  no 
matter  how  great  he  is  intrinsically,  for  his  works  have 
not,  of  course,  that  publishing  value  which  the  more  sen- 
sational writings  of  Tolstoi  possess. 

This  November  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan  is  an  un- 
usually good  number.  There  are  some  beautiful  and  allur- 
ing "  portraits  of  women"  in  an  article  by  William  A. 
Coffin.  There  is  a  well  illustrated  survey  of  the  "  Schools 
of  America,"  by  W.  S.  Harwood,  and  other  readable  con- 
tributions of  fiction  and  description. 


M'CLURE'S   MAGAZINE. 

THE  November  McClure's  is  an  especially  charming 
number.  In  another  department  we  quote  from 
the  real  conversation  between  Robert  Barr  and  Conan 
Doyle,  and  from  Rudyard  Kipling's  history  of  his  first 
book.  In  this  number  appears  the  first  installment  of 
the  seventy-five  portraits  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  which 
Mr.  McClure  has  announced  for  his  magazine,  these 
pictures  being  made  from  the  collection  in  the  j)ossession 
of  Hon.  Gardiner  H.  Hubbard.  They  are  placed  in  a 
Heries  of  articles  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  written  by  Miss 
I'la  M.  Tarbell,  a  bright  young  Wt^stern  Pennsylvania 
girl  who  has  been  studying  and  writing  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Cleveland  Moft'tstt  makes  a  very  thrilling  story  in 
telling  "  How  Allen  Pinkerton  Thwarted  the  First  Plot 
to  AsHassinate  Lincoln."  Mr.  Moffi^tt  has  gained  access 
to  the  un-hiv  h  of  i\w  Pinktirton  D(*t(M'tive  Agency,  and 
iiHH  Mijuin  the  most  of  Lis  opportunities.  Tlu^  plot  incpies- 
tion  WHH  Connt^d  by  Southern  syniputhi/ers  in  Maltiniore 
jii  thn  latter  half  of  February,  IHOI,  to  capturt*  or  hhhhh- 
Minnt«»  Lincoln  on  his  way  through  Baltimore  t«)  Washing- 
ton.  Allfii  Piiikrrton  got  wind  of  tho  (-oiiMpiracy,  and 
!iol,iMn  I  \.\u\  j'r.Midnnt  of  ir,  whiln  ho  was  spouking  in 
riiil/uldlpliiji,  jiiMt,  Ixiloro  going  t«>  Washington,  and  then, 
with  the  (lid  of  LiiK-olirK  innnt^dlato  friends,  ho  st«)le  u 


march  on  the  plotters  by  bringing  his  charge  through  tc 
Washington  on  an  earlier  train  than  was  given  out.  The 
recital  gives  a  striking  idea  of  the  caution,  the  admirable 
resources  and  the  audacity  of  Mr.  Pinkerton. 

Another  very  readable  article  is  that  which  Henry  J. 
W.  Dam  writes,  "The  Search  for  the  Absolute  Zero." 
Of  course,  all  heat  measurements  are  purely  relative  to 
the  arbitrary  point  assumed  at  the  freezing  point  in 
water.  Mr.  Dam  explains  to  us  how  the  work  of  finding 
the  absolute  zero,  at  somewhere  near  461°  below  the 
zero  of  the  Fahrenheit  thennometer,  is  being  pushed. 
Long  before  it  is  reached  all  gases,  even  hydrogen,  would 
become  solids,  and  another  curious  fact  is  that  at  this 
point  of  cold,  the  electrical  conductivity  of  all  pure 
metals  would  be  the  same.  "Beyond  the  temperature  of 
the  absolute  zero,  as  now  assumed,  we  have  no  ideas,  out 
of  all  the  universe,  with  which  to  conceive  greater  cold, 
since  all  the  conditions  in  nature  and  in  matter,  caused 
by  different  degrees  of  heat,  have  disappeared." 


MUNSEY'S   MAGAZINE. 

THE  November  Munseifs  contains  a  number  of  very 
beautifully  printed  half-tone  pictures  of  famous 
paintings  and  of  such  subjects  as  those  in  the  article 
"  Athletic  Yale,''  which  lend  themselves  especially  to  il- 
lustration. 

Arthur  Hornblow  makes  a  sketch  of  our  American 
dramatists,  interspersed  profusely  with  handsome  por- 
traits of  the  American  playwrights  of  to-day,  and  Arthur 
W.  Howard  writes  on  Victorien  Sardou. 

Of  Sardou's  methods  of  working,  Mr.  Howard  says  : 
*'He  is  very  painstaking  with  everything  he  writes. 
A^ter  he  has  found  a  subject  he  thinks  it  over  for  months, 
sometimes  for  years,  and  collects  in  a  docket  all  matter 
relating  to  it.  When  he  judges  that  the  time  has  come 
for  action,  he  makes  a  labyrinth  of  unintelligible  signs  on 
sheets  of  paper ;  and  these  are  rendered  still  more  incom- 
prehensible by  innumerable  corrections  and  erasures.  A 
special  copyist — a  gifted  creature  who  understands  Sar- 
dou's writing  better  than  the  playwright  himself— makes 
a  clean  copy,  and  sends  it  back  to  the  author.  In  a  few 
days  it  is  returned  to  the  copyist  covered  with  new  cor- 
rections—in fact,  almost  as  illegible  as  the  original.  An- 
other clean  copy  is  made  with  the  same  result,  and  this 
operation  is  repeated  four  or  five  times.  When  entirely 
satisfied,  Sardou  reads  the  play  to  the  company,  or  rather 
he  acts  it,  for  he  is  an  accomplished  comedian.  He  is  also 
an  excellent  stage  manager,  forgetting  nothing,  foivsee- 
ing  everything." 

LIPPINCOTT'S. 
'^l^'HE  November  lAppincotVs  maintains  its  distinctive 
1  make-up,  which  shows  a  ci>nsiderable  novelette 
followed  by  short,  crisp  essays  and  sketches.  Of  the  lat- 
ter the  most  readable  are  Philip  (.*.  Huln^rfa  "  Ten  Dol- 
lars a  Day— No  Canva.s.sijig  ;"  Frederic  M.  Bail's,  entitled. 
"  Magazine  Fiction  ;"  Kiclmrd  MhUoIiu  Johnston's  rt«nmi- 
iscenct^sof  "  My  Schools,"  antl  Isubfl  F.  Hap^vKnl'-^  -«k>  t^h, 
"Bargaining  in  Russia." 

E.  J.  (Gibson,  writing  on  "The  Washingtoti  v^m- 
spondtnit,"  sums  up  th»<  functions  of  that  i>ttUt»r  n«  fol- 
lows :  "  H»«  stands  in  rt»latii>n  to  his  newsiv»)>«M'  and  im- 
tional  iH)litics  m  much  tlu»  same  light  as  lUny*  the  art 
critic  to  art,  or  the  ilrnmatio  critic  to  tho  dmnm,  or  Uu« 
literary  tulitor  to  litt«raturtv     If  he  Ih  a  sn  '   '      tx*- 

Hpondent,  he  k  eps  hinisoir  wt'll  iutornitHi  .  >^ 

national  politics,  and   knows  i».Ms.»nallv   tl^ 
in  tho  drama  «»t  whirli  Waslun^ton  \\u\\  I'.  ^ 

Htngo.     If  an  important  nu«<»Huitt  U  |H«iuliU|t  U«(l»rv  i\m< 
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gress  or  the  Executive,  he  will  be  able  with  reasonable 
accuracy  to  foretell  its  probable  fate  and  to  explain  the 
oftentimes  seemingly  inexplicable  course  which  certain 
members  of  Congress  may  pursue  toward  that  measure. 
If  all  public  men  acted  from  disinterested  and  conscien- 
tious motives,  the  work  of  the  correspondent  would  be 
greatly  curtailed  ;  but,  unhappily,  such  is  not  the  case, 
though  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  that  respect  in 
recent  years.  The  lobbyist  is  no  such  familiar  figure  in 
Washington  now  as  formerly,  and  the  bills  in  behalf  of 
which  money  or  other  valuable  considerations  are  used 
to  facilitate  their  passage  are  comparatively  few.  But 
still,  personal,  social,  and  other  considerations  besides 
those  of  the  public  good  often  govern  the  action  of  some 
members  of  Congress." 

THE  NEW   ENGLAND   MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  New  England  Magazine  for  November  there  is 
an  entertaining  descriptive  article  by  Stoughton 
Cooley  on  "The  Mississippi  Roustabout" — a  labor  insti- 
tution very  sui  generis.  "  The  atmosphere  is  so  well 
tempered  to  his  shiftless  nature,  that  he  requires  no  more 
protection  from  the  elements  than  decency  demands  ;  and 
when  not  working  he  can  sleep  on  the  bales  of  cotton  or 
the  sacks  of  cotton  seed,  thus  suspending  the  wear  and 
tear  incident  to  physical  exertion.  When  he  tires  of  this 
inglorious  ease,  he  can  ship  on  a  boat  which  will  be  absent 
from  port  anywhere  from  three  days  to  two  weeks.  So 
long  as  he  has  health  and  strength,  he  can  secure  highly 
remunerative  employment  for  the  asking  ;  when  he  is 
sick,  he  can  go  to  the  marine  hospital  ou  the  recommenda 
tion  of  his  last  employer, — where  he  will  be  well  treated 
free  of  charge.  Where  he  comes  from  or  where  he  goes 
to,  no  one  knows.  He  is  neither  young  nor  old,  but  al- 
ways in  the  prime  of  life.  As  in  the  case  of  Dickens'  post 
boy  and  dead  mule,  no  one  ever  sees  a  young  roustabout 
or  an  old  one,  or  even  a  dead  one.  It  is  supposed  that 
when  the  plantation  negroes  of  a  restless,  roving  disposi- 
tion are  old  enough,  they  ship  as  roustabouts  on  a  passing 
steamboat  short  of  men,  and  when  they  have  given  their 
years  of  strength  to  this  vehicle  of  commerce,  such  of 
them  as  have  not  been  blown  up  or  drowned,  or  who  have 
not  died  in  the  hosx>ital,  retire  to  some  quiet  place  with  a 
brush  and  pail,  and  eke  out  a  precarious  existence  white- 
washing fences  and  chicken-houses." 


THE   ATLANTIC    MONTHLY. 

FROM  the  November  Atlantic  we  have  selected  Mr. 
J.  M.  Ludlow's  article,  entitled  "The  Growth  of 
American  Influence  over  England  "  to  review  among  the 
*'  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder,  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic, 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  extended  use  of  the  English 
classics  in  college,  in  his  i)apor,  "  The  Academic  Treat- 
ment of  English,"  He  points  out  what  the  rapidly  de- 
veloping consciousness  of  the  young  man  can  gain  from 
the  reading  of  the  noble  literary  works  of  arts,  and  what 
the  student  can  learn  in  the  examination  into  the  struct- 
ure of  words,  the  content  and  scope  of  literature,  and, 
later,  into  literary  form.  But  Mr.  Scudder  is  moderate;, 
too,  in  his  mlvoca/;y  of  the  English  maHt(!ri)i(;c(;H  as  text- 
books, realizing  that  HU(;h  study  is  different  from,  and 
<vinnot  tJike  the  plac/i  of,  Latin  and  (ircjek,  any  more 
than  of  j>}iyHics  and  chemistry.  Nor  does  he  advis(!  the 
critical  study  of  the  English  (ilnssics  for  lit(!rary  aspir- 
antH  ;  they  would  do  Ixjtter  without.  It  is  the  men  of 
culture  who  are  not  going  to  be  creators  of  literature 
who  should  prepare  themselves  in  this  way  to  know  th(5 


difference  between  cheap  colloquialisms  and  good  En- 
glish. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Merwin  heads  an  essay  in  this  number, 
"Tammany  Points  the  Way,"  and  attempts  to  show  that 
in  righting  Our  fearful  wrongs  of  municipal  government 
we  should  beware  of  the  traditional  reformer's  spirit,  and 
should  look  to  the  enemy's  camp  for  suggestions.  The 
two  lessons  to  be  learned  there  he  finds  to  be  the  value  of 
personal  leadership,  and  the  extraordinary  psychological 
influence  of  a  totem — "  some  bond,  that  is,  however 
trivial  or  irrational  in  itseK,  which  binds  men  together, 
which  leads  them  to  make  common  cause,  which  inspires 
them  with  a  contagious  enthusiasm,"  like  the  rivalry  of  a 
base  ball  game,  or  of  two  racing  trains. 

Mr.  Merwin's  suggestion  is  this  : 

"  Why  should  there  not  be  a  big  political  club  in  every 
large  city,  taking  in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  hold 
ing  out  rewards  and  honors,  and  opportunities  for  friend- 
ship and  society,  with  club  houses  in  every  part  of  the 
city  ;  a  club  in  which  the  rich  should  help  the  poor,  and 
in  which  rich  and  poor  should  be  united  by  ties  of  self-in- 
terest, of  fellowship,  of  loyalty  to  common  leaders,  of  de- 
votion to  a  common  purpose  ?  Why  should  there  not  be 
two  such  clubs,  rivals  for  the  control  of  the  city  ?  Why 
should  not  the  two  great  political  parties  maintain  organi- 
zations of  this  sort  in  every  large  city  ?  It  matters  not 
that  State  or  national  political  issues  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  policy  of  a  city.  It  was  said  by  a  learned  man, 
'  To  elect  a  city  magistrate  because  he  is  a  Republican  or 
a  Democrat  is  about  as  sensible  as  to  elect  him  because  he 
believes  in  homoeopathy  or  has  a  taste  for  chrysanthe- 
mums.' This  statement,  taken  literally,  is  true  ;  and  yet 
the  implication  which  it  contains  is  utterly  untrue.  If  all 
the  citizens  in  a  city  could  be  divided  into  two  parties, 
each  eager  for  success,  and  each  prepared,  in  case  of  de- 
feat, to  keep  the  successful  party  up  to  the  mark,  why 
then  good  government  would  be  insured  (at  least  govern- 
ment as  good  as  we  get  in  State  or  national  affairs),  and 
it  would  make  no  difference  what  was  the  line  of  division 
—whether  it  were  Republicanism,  or  homoeopathy,  or 
chrysanthemums. " 


THE    CHAUTAUQUAN. 

THE  November  Chautauquan  shows  marked  improve- 
ment as  compared  with  recent  numbers.  We  have 
quoted  in  another  department  from  the  interview  with 
General  Howard. 

An  illustrated  article  of  interest  and  value  on  the  "  De- 
velopment of  Steamships  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  is 
contributed  by  Lieutenant  Commander  Sebree,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  who  is  sanguine  on  the  question  of 
speed.  ' '  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  thought  by  many  that 
the  limit  as  to  size,  speed  and  economy  had  been  reached. 
At  present  it  seems  that  the  draft  of  water  at  thes  harbors, 
a  d  the  cost,  are  the  limits  that  will  prevent  further  de- 
velopment on  present  lines.  With  different  material  for 
construction,  with  liquid  fuel,  and  other  improvements  or 
inventions,  it  is  possible  that  twenty  years  from  now,  one 
may  look  back  at  the  Lucania  with  her  21.0  knots  as  we 
now  look  on  the  Germanic  and  Britannic  of  1874  with 
their  10  knots." 

J(jhn  Ashton  has  an  entertaining  article  on  "  Social  Life 
in  England  in  the  Eight(!enth  Century."  Of  woman's  dress 
he  says  :  "  At  the  end  of  the  century  woman's  dress  was 
pretty  and  mofhist,  i)w  bosom  being  covered  with  a  mus- 
lin handkerchi(!f,  and  Unnv.  b(;ingno  particular  eccentrici- 
ties of  costume.  This  age,  however,  is  responsible  for  the 
abomination  of  high-heded  shoes." 
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THE  REI^/EIV  OF  REI^IEIVS, 


"The  Legislature  of  the  German  Empire,"  by  Prof. 
John  W.  Burgess,  of  Columbia  College,  is  a  carefully- 
prepared  r^siun^  of  the  law-making  machinery  of  the 
Kaiser's  realm.  After  comparison  with  our  own  institu- 
tions of  like  functions,  Professor^  Burgess  concludes  : 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  legislative  powers  of 
the  German  imperial  legislature  are  vastly  greater  than 
those  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
legislative  powers  of  the  German  states,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  are  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  German  statesmen  and  jurists 
had  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  before  them  in 
the  fashioning  of  their  own,  and  deliberately  chose  to  de- 
part from  it  in  this  respect,  and  have  one  civil  or  private 
law  and  one  criminal  law  for  the  whole  empire.  Evi- 
dently to  them  the  federalism  of  the  future  is  to  be 
a  federalism  in  administration  rather  than  in  legislation." 

"  The  Value  of  Geological  Science  to  Man,"  by  Prof.  N. 
S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  is  a  suggestive  and  stimulating 
article. 

There  are  sketches  of  prominent  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  E.  Jay  Edwards,  and  numerous 
short  articles  of  practical  and  timely  interest. 


THE   ENGINEERING   MAGAZINE. 

THE  November  number   of   the   Engineering  Mag^ 
azine  has  a  paper  on  "Great  Forest   Fires,"  by 
John  Gifford,  which  we  review  in  another  deparment. 

Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins,  writing  on  "The  Land  of  the 
Mikado,"  gives  this  interesting  little  group  of  statistics: 
"The  wealth  and  strength  of  Japan  is  now  very  consid- 
erable. There  are  5,000,000  families  who  own  land  in 
small  quanties  and  farm  it  to  fair  advantage.  The  ex- 
ports which  amounted  to  $3,600,000  in  1801  were  valued 
at  $91,178,000  in  1892,  and  the  imports  have  risen  from 
$2,240,000  to  $75,900,000.  The  bulk  of  what  the  empire  buys 
comes  from  England,  the  bulk  of  what  it  sells  comes  to  the 
United  States.  Its  public  debt  is  $207,000,000  and  the 
national  credit  has  been  exceedingly  good  since  the 
country  opened  its  ports  to  foreigners  and  sought  to  rival 
them  in  the  freedom  of  its  institutions  and  the  advance- 
ment of  its  civilization.  It  spends  nearly  nine  millions  a 
year  on  the  navy  and  twelve  and  a  half  millions  on  the 
army,  one  million  on  education  and  nearly  four  millions 
on  police.  It  possesses  five  armored  ships,  seven  pro- 
tected cruisers,  12,000  seamen  and  245,000  soldiers." 


THE    FRENCH    REVIEWS. 


THE   REVUE   DES   DEUX   MONDES. 

NOTICED  elsewhere  will  be  found  the  Vicomte  de 
Vogue's  account  of  the  French  Parliament  House. 
The  place  of  honor  in  the  Revue  for  September  1  is  given 
to  the  Due  de  Broglie's  ' '  Studies  in  Diplomacy  "  These 
chapters  deal  with  the  Australian  Alliance  of  1756 and  the 
American  War.  In  the  same  number  M.  Michel  concludes 
his  account  of  Velasquez's  life  and  work  ;  while  M. 
Mezieres  gives  reminiscences  of  the  part  played  by  the 
Ecole  Normale  during  the  revolution  of  1848.  Madame 
Bentzon  continues  her  interesting  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  women  in  the  United  States.  Madame  Bentzon 
was  much  struck  by  a  boys'  home,  where  she  was  taken 
by  one  of  her  friends,  and  she  notes  the  splendid  results 
achieved  by  the  boys'  brigades  all  over  America.  The 
French  authoress  also  pays  a  tribute  to  American  girl- 
hood, declaring  that  "  Le  Flirt  "  does  not  play  nearly  so 
great  a  part  in  their  lives  as  is  generally  supposed. 

M.  Emile  Ollivier  opens  the  second  number  of  the 
liexnie  with  a  critical  account  of  the  great  diplomatist, 
Talleyrand,  and  sums  up  the  man  in  six  words  :  "He 
made  of  politics  his  business."  Extracts  from  the  diary 
of  Eugene  Delacroix  will  be  of  interest  to  artists,  for  in 
them  will  be  found  the  French  painter's  criticisms  both 
on  the  Old  Masters  and  on  his  own  contemporaries. 

M.  Cucheval-Clarigny  contributes  a  Komowhat  conserv- 
ative account  of  the  Continental  trades  unions,  and  of  a 
number  of  industrial  syndicates,  in  which  latter  form  of 
practical  socialism  he  has  evidently  no  bcliof.  Ho  de- 
(•lun'H  that  the  JCnglish  trades  unions  are  fur  more  ])ower- 
ful  than  an»  FnuK-h  ansociations  of  the  sanie  kind,  md  lie 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  (establishing  what  he  calls  mi.xt^l 
unions  of  men  and  masters,  wliich  he  declares  to  have 
already  Ixien  tried  with  exct^llent  results  in  Belgium.  M. 
Cuelieval-( Harigny  specially  depi'ecates  the  attit  udti  taken 
by  the  Gertrian  so<',iaiiHl,M  at  t  he  vaiious  lahor  conKi'eHses. 
M.  de  la  Maitini/ire  given  an  iacelhmt  and  lucid  account 
of  the  reiicn  of  Moulai-«0-IIaHHen,  the  latti  Sultan  of 
Morot  CO. 


THE   REVUE   DE   PARIS. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  Max  O'Rell's  account  of 
Cape  personalities  and  politics.  In  the  Septem- 
ber 1  ttumber  Sully  Prudhomme  examines  and  analyzes 
the  method  of  Pascal— that  is  to  say,  the  sum-total  of  the 
tendencies  and  principles  which  guided  Pascal  in  his 
researches  after  truth.  As  conclusion  to  the  "  Memoii^s 
of  the  Baron  d'Haussez,"  lately  published  by  the  Revue 
de  Paris,  appe  irs  an  account  of  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
written  at  the  time  by  the  Marquis  de  Semonville,  one  of 
Charles  the  Tenth's  most  trusted  friends  and  advisers 
From  these  pages,  which  should  prove  of  unique  interest 
to  any  student  of  the  French  monarchy,  a  curious  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  attitude  adopted  by  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth's younger  brother.  Charles  the  Tenth  seems  to 
have  been,  according  to  his  latest  historian,  an  ardent 
spiritualist  and  to  have  believed  himself  to  be  in  pt»r- 
petual  communication  with  spirits  and  heave  ily  intelli- 
gences. 

A   FRENCH   VIEW   OF  BURNE-JONES. 

Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  is,  according  to  Fi'ench  art- 
critics,  the  greatest  English  painter  now  liviuy:,  and  M. 
Labor  contributes  an  interesting  account  of  the  famous 
pre-Raphaelite.  Sir  Edward,  it  seems,  was  born  in  Bir- 
mingham, some  si.\ty-one  years  ago.  Ho  Wius  the  son  i»f 
a  schoolmaster,  anil,  ;  s  is  indicated  by  his  nanu\  o(  VVt»l-.h 
origin.  Early  destinoil  fi)r  the  church,  he  ontertnl,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  Exeter  C'ollege,  Oxfonl,  whei*t>  he  iimiie 
tlni  acquaintance  of  William  Mi)rri8.  M.  I^klu>r  doscriUt* 
in  rapid  .succession  Sir  I'.dward's  well-knt>wn  works,  tiiul 
points  out  that  hi>  has  creatinl  a  new  tyjH*  ot  lH««uty,  uiul 
that  now  a  ct*itain  (/t'a»v  of  female  U»v»»linesji  is  kui>wu 
all  over  the  EngliHh-spt^aking  world  tui  *'a  Uuruo-JimiMk'* 

m>.STi>IKVSKY. 

The  life-like  "  K.H-(.lhH'tii.ns  of  ChildhiVHl."  by  S*»|vhit» 
Kovah^VHky,  art>  (H>ntinueil  in  the  mtiiie  uuiuIhm',  uiut  vxvu- 
tain  an  intereHting  doHi'iiptiou  itf  the  givat  KiUMtMU  uov«4« 


THE  PERIODICALS  RE^IEIVED. 
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ist  Dostoievsky,  Sophie  and  her  sister,  Anuita,  persuaded 
their  mother  to  allow  them  to  make  the  acquamtance  of 
the  writer,  but  their  first  impression  was  not  favorable  ; 
he  looked  ill,  old,  and  overcome  with  shyness,  and  did 
nothing  during  the  first  interview  but  pull  nervously  his 
thin  red  beard  ;  and  as  soon  as  their  hero  had  gone  the 
two  young  girls  threw  themselves  on  their  bed  and  cried 
bitterly.  However,  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days  Dos- 
toievsky returned,  and,  finding  his  two  young  admirers 
at  home  and  alone,  took  a  hand  of  each  in  his  and  talked 
to  them  like  an  old  friend.  "  Is  it  possible,"  said  Sophie 
to  herself,  "  that  he  is  already  forty-three  years  of  age- 
that  is  to  say,  double  the  age  of  my  sister  and  three  and 
a  half  times  mine  ! "  He  became  intimate  with  the  family, 
and  on  one  occasion  told  them  of  the  beginning  of  his 
epilepsy,  which  was  brought  on  in  the  first  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  novelist,  by  his  anger  on  hearing  a  friend  of  his 
assert  one  Easter  Eve  that  there  was  no  God.  Finally, 
Dostoievsky  fell  in  love  with  Anuita  and  asked  her  to 
marry  him  ;  but,  greatly  to  Sophie's  surprise,  she  refused 
him,  and  six  mgnths  after  he  wrote  announcing  his  mar- 
riage to  a  stranger.  ^ 

THE   COMTE  DE  PARIS. 

In  the  second  number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  M.  Herve 
pays  a  well-merited  tribute  to  the  Comte  de  Paris.  Ac- 
cording to  his  friend,  the  Comte  possessed  every  good 
quality,  and  was  only  wanting  in  certain  useful  defects. 
"  He  was  modest,  and  modesty  is  a  dangerous  virtue  in  a 
public  man  ;  he  was  immensely  charitable,  but  he  never 
boasted  of  his  good  deeds,  and  so  he  was  accused  of 
avarice,  sometimes  by  those  who  had  the  best  reason  to 
know  of  his  generosity.  He  had  a  horror  of  every  kind 
of  theatrical  ostentation,  and  so  hid  his  merits  instead  of 
making  the  mo-t  of  them,  pushing  so  far  this  feeling  that 
in  the  political  documents  written  by  himself  he  avoided 
using  remarkable  or  striking  words  and  expressions,  much 
as  others  seek  for  them." 

THE  MADAGASCAR  QUESTION. 

The  only  topical  article  in  either  number,  if  we  except 
that  dealing  with  the  Comte  de  Paris,  is  one  by  M.  Ordi- 
naire on  "  France  at  Madagascar."  The  writer  calls  his 
subject  "A  colonial  trial  which  has  lasted  more  than 
three  centuries,  and  which  is  still  awaiting  judgment." 
After  a  long  review  of  all  the  circumstances  leading  up  to 
the  prenent  state  of  things,  M.  Ordinaire  concludes  by 
pointing  out  that  the  int<:;rior  situation  of  Madagascar  is 
getting  worse  from  day  to  day.  The  country  does  not 
raise  nearly  enough  to  pay  the  interest  .on  the  national 
debt ;  the  island  is  in  a  state  of  lawless  revolution  ;  bands 
of  deserters  and  persons  forming  together  to  attack  the 
villages  and  murder  lonely  travelers.  Europeans  are  not 
sfnired,  and  in  the  course  of  last  year  two  Frenchmen,  of 
whom  one  was  the  well-known  explorer  Muller,  were 
aftsassinated.  M.  Ordinaire  has,  however,  no  solution 
to  offer,  and  ill-conceals  his  doubts  as  to  whether  M  Le 
My  re  de  Vili»;r's  diplomatic  journey  is  likely  to  lead  to 
any  satisfactory  result. 

MAJORCA. 

*'  Through  Majorca  "  is  a  lively  well-written  account  by 
M.  Conto  of  the  sunlit  island  where  George  Sand  wrote 
"Hpiridion"  and  Imried  herself  for  three  months  with 
the  alrea^ly  consumptive  (Jhoi)in.  Palma,  the  little  capi- 
tal of  Majorca,  has  many  n.'lics  of  the  gr<!at  French 
novelist  and  the  composer,  including  her  armchair  and 
the  piano  on  which  he  composed  some  of  his  best  work. 
'IlioH*)  who  wish  to  find  an  out-of-the-way  comer  of 
Euroixj,  untouched  by  time,  should  evidently  make  their 


way  to  Majorca.  In  the  deserted  convent,  where  the 
French  couple  once  took  up  their  stay,  nothing  has  been 
changed,  and  the  deserted  cells,  once  built  and  dwelt  in 
by  the  Spanish  Chartreux,  have  now  become  a  favorite 
excursion  of  the  Palmans.  A  great  many  famous  men 
have  taken  refuge  at  various  time  in  the  island.  The 
monks  arrived  from  Spain  in  the  thirteenth  century,  then 
came  Raymond  Lulle,  who,  giving  up  the  world  from  a 
disappointment  in  love,  here  installed  his  College  of 
Oriental  Languages.  Then,  in  1413,  Vincent  Ferrier,  now 
a  canonized  saint,  besieged  Heaven  with  his  prayers  in 
order  to  obtain  a  miraculous  rainfall,  which,  according 
to  tradition,  duly  fell.  Another  saint,  Catalina  Tomas, 
was  born,  lived  and  died  in  the  valley  of  Vail  de  Mosa, 
and  to  this  day  every  Majorcan  girl  is  christened  Cata- 
lina. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

An  extract  from  the  forthcoming  "  Memoirs  of  General 
Baron  Thi^bault "  describes  as  only  a  contemporary 
could  do  the  Revolution  of  18  Brumaire,  and  relates  an 
amusing  mot  of  the  then  young  General  Bonaparte,  who 
said  :  "  When  you  wish  to  have  a  good  dinner  you  must 
dine  with  Cambaceres  ;  when  you  want  to  have  a  bad 
dinner,  you  must  dine  with  Le  Brun  ;  when  you  want  to 
have  a  quick  dinner,  you  must  dine  with  me  "  When 
reading  Thiebault's  description  of  what  then  took  place, 
one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  Napoleon  III, 
some  half  a  century  later,  must  have  greatly  modeled  his 
conduct  of  the  cou23  d'etat  on  his  great  uncle's  action  in. 
much  the  same  circumstances. 


THE    NOUVELLE    REVUE. 

THE  September  numbers  of  La  Nouvelle  Revue  have 
no  articles  which  call  for  special  notice. 

In  "An  English  Fronde  "  M.  Hamelle  tells  the  story  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  resignation  of  the  Premiership  and  the 
succession  of  Lord  Roseberyto  his  office  ;  but  the  French 
writer  has  nothing  new  to  say  on  the  subject.  Hughes 
le  Roux  continues  in  both  numl^ers  his  notes  on  Norway  ; 
he  points  out  the  extraordinary  honesty  and  disinterested 
ness  of  the  candinavian  nation  as  a  whole,  and  tells  a 
little  anecdote  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  according  to 
the  French  poet,  took  one  day,  incognito,  a  long  journey 
on  a  Norwegian  railroad,  uniquely  to  assure  himself 
whether  the  employes  would  refuse  tips,  and  returned 
from  his  voyage  of  discovery  much  edified.  M.  le  Roux 
was  also  much  struck  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  Nor- 
wegian population.  From  statistics  which  he  consulted 
it  appears,  while  three  hundred  and  eleven  children  are 
born  to  one  thousand  Norwegian  married  women,  a  same 
number  of  their  French  sisters  only  become  the  mothers 
of  one  hundred  and  four  babies.  "  In  France,"  he  cries, 
"they  have  a  proverb,  'Where  there  is  room  for  two 
there  is  room  for  three.'  Norway,  less  ironical,  and  more 
mystical  in  sentiment,  declares  thfit  '  The  more  mouths 
there  are  to  feed  the  more  mouths  there  are  for  prayer.' 

M.  H.  de  la  Ferriere  gives  a  very  charming  account  of 
a  Duchesse  d'Uz^s,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury. She  was  one  of  Catherine  de  Medici's  most  trusted 
friends  and  ladies-in-waiting,  and  from  her  she  received 
many  curious  and  interesting  letters,  here  quoted. 

M.  A.  Deschamps  contributes  a  lively  account  of  the 
Feast  of  Venus  held  once  a  year  in  Cyprus,  and  Colonel 
Chaill6-Long,  ex-consul  of  the  United  States  in  Corea, 
gives  an  historical  review  of  Corea,  and  mentions  in- 
cidentally that  its  native  name  of  Tchoseu  dgnifles  "  Calm 
of  the  Morning." 


THE  NEW   BOOKS 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF   FRANCES   POWER   COBBE.* 


Two  delightful  volumes  of  autobiographical  reminis- 
cence, recently  published,  enable  even  those  who  do 
not  know  Frances  Power  Cobbe  to  form  some  fair  outline 
of  the  character  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
of  the  Victorian  era.  She  may  indeed  be  described  as 
the  oldest  New  Wo- 
man now  living  on 
this  planet,  and  is 
in  many  ways  a  kind 
of  progenitor  of  the 
N  ew  Woman  of 
whom  we  hear  so 
much  nowadays.  As 
such  she  deserves 
and  will  receive  the 
most  attentive 
study.  But  even 
without  this  it  is  im- 
possible to  turn  over 
the  pages  in  which 
she  revives  the  mem- 
ories of  a  long  and 
useful  life,  without 
feeling  how  much 
this  cheery  old  maid 
has  done  to  make  life 
brighter,  richer, 
deeper  and  more  hu- 
man for  her  fellow- 
creatures.  Whether 
we  regard  her  as  the 
grandmother  of  the 
New  Woman  or  as 
the  pioneer  and 
prophet  of  the  wid- 
est and  most  far- 
reaching  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine 
thought  in  this  our 
day  and  generation, 
Miss  Cobbe  has 
every  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the 
most  notable  among 
the  notable  of  her 
sex.  Throughout  the 
lifetime  of  a  genera- 
tion hers  has  been 
the  most  eloquent 
voice,  the  most 
strenuously  raised  to  plead  the  claims  of  our  inurtiiulate 
brethren  in  fur  and  fwithiir,  and  no  one  has  done  more 
t<j  givo  for(-(!  und  volume  to  tho  movement  in  favor  of 
dumb  aninialH,  which  she  truly  decluroH  to  be  a  fresh 
Divine  impulse  of  nmrcy  stirring  in  tliousands  of  human 
hoarts.  II«;r  ciunpaign  against  vivisection  has  ext<>nded 
ovor  H«ivt»ral  <h'(U(lnH. 

IJiit  it  iH  not  only  tluit  Mins  (\)]>bo  was  tlio  paladin  and 
knight-ninmt  of  <lninb  creation  :  Mhn  Iuim  b^on  throu^jhout 

*  Ijifo  of    l''i(uj(»(M    I'owur   CoIiImv     My    IIimmiU'.     Twd  voIh., 


FRANCES    POWER    COBBE. 


her  long  and  useful  life  one  of  the  brightest  and  best  cham- 
pions of  the  claims  of  women  to  be  treated  as  human  beings 
and  vested  with  the  full  rights  and  the  full  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  Yet  the  very  last  impression  which  one 
would  gain,  either  from  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Cobbe  or 

from  a  perusal  of  her 
book,  is  that  of  an 
armored  knight,  a 
"  steel-clad  citadel 
on  armored  steed," 
through  the  bars  of 
whose  vizor  it  is  in 
vain  that  we  try  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  human  being 
within.  Miss  Cobbe, 
although  a  veritable 
Britomart  of  the 
nineteenth  century, 
always  rides  into 
battle  with  her  heart 
upon  her  sleeve  and 
her  cheery  face 
beaming  kindly  sym- 
pathy, even  when 
her  eyes  flash  levin 
bolts  against  the  tor- 
turer and  the  tjTaut. 
She  has  never  ceased 
to  be  a  full-hearted, 
jolly  Irishwoman, 
full  of  good  humor 
and  good  temper, 
who,  after  seventy 
years  of  life,  can  look 
back  and  say  it  was 
good  to  have  lived. 
Such  a  woman,  mel- 
lowed with  the  ma- 
turity of  ripe  old  age, 
is  far  more  interest- 
ing now,  when  three 
score  yeai's  and  tea 
have  showered  uik>u 
her  head  the  bent*- 
diction  of  old  age, 
tluin  wht'U  she  wjuj 
in  lier  girlish  prime. 
It  is  well  just  now 
that  the  public, 
which  is  somewhat  bewildered  with  the  strenuous  st>lf- 
con.sciousness of  that  latt>.st  dovt»lopinent  of  time  -the  Now 
Woman— should  bt^  att\>nltHl  a  glimpse  »w  it  weiv  frv>m 
within  of  this  first  pnKluct  of  ntnv  wi»manhiHHl  which  was 
old  befor»>  most  of  »>ur  n»*w  w«>n»on  wt»rt<  lH»rn  Tho  pU'tun* 
hasnoneof  tho  soni»<what  nuh' ^lart'and  crudtM  .  ^  a 
cluiracteri/.o  numy  of  tlio  group,  but  thoit*  is  a  flif  '^ . 

radiant,  jolly  liuinaiinoss  about  Mi.ns  t\»M»«»  which  w  rv««t- 
fill  tothoovo  aiul  I'heoring  to  the  h«>art  llnvini:  *tk\\\ 
tills  nxich  by  way  of  proaiuMo,  let  uj*.  with  her  l.ifo  Hi 
hand,  prooood  to  ixuniint*  tho  moiv  im^KU'taut  purtKUUi^ 
this  strik  ng  autobioKrHphy. 
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I.     FROM  GIRLHOOD  TO  AUTHORSHIP. 

"  I  have  tried  to  make  this  Life,"  writes  Miss  Cobbe  in 
her  preface,  "  a  true  and  complete  history  of  a  woman's 
existence  as  seen  from  within,  a  real  life  which  he  who 
reads  may  take  as  representing  fairly  the  joys,  sorrows 
-and  interests,  the  powers  and  limitations,  of  one  of  my  sex 
and  class,  in  the  era  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close."  It 
is  the  story  of  a  life  which  began  in  1822,  and  which,  judg- 
ing from  the  vigor  and  vitality  which  is  displaj'-ed  in  every 
page  of  these  two  volumes,  may  well  be  prolonged  into 
the  next  century.  As  such  a  life  bridges  a  great  chasm, 
and  unites  the  past  with  the  present,  it  is  natural  that  it 
should  suggest  innumerable  comparisons  between  the  old 
and  the  new.  Miss  Cobbe,  although  somewhat  saddened 
and  subdued  by  contemplating  the  Nine  Circles  of  the 
modern  Inferno,  finds  it  impossible  even  in  her  darkest 
moments  to  rid  himself  of  the  buoyant  spirits  and  exuber- 
ant vigor  which  she  inherited  at  her  birth  in  the  pleasant 
fields  of  Ireland,  where  her  father  was  a  good  landlord  of 
the  English  type. 

A  LIFE  WORTH    LIVING. 

So  far  from  repining  at  her  lot,  she  distinctly  affirms 
that  her  life  has  been  so  well  worth  living  that  she  would 
gladly  accept  permission  to  run  her  earthly  race  once 
more  from  beginning  to  end,  taking  sunshine  and  shadow 
just  as  they  have  flickered  over  the  long  vista  of  her 
seventy  years.  There  is  much  more  of  sunshine  than  of 
shadow  in  her  long  life,  as  is  perhaps  natural  in  one  whose 
health  has  been  so  uniformly  good  that  mere  existence  has 
been  a  source  of  endless  enjoyment.  As  is  natural  in 
a  woman  who  is  thus  gifted  with  superb  animal  spirits 
and  inexhaustible  energy,  she  can  hardly  refrain  from  a 
passing  sigh  at  the  thought  of  what  she  might  have  done 
had  providence  decreed  she  should  have  been  bora  a  man. 
Nevertheless  she  is  content  with  things  as  they  are,  and 
she  is  quite  sure  that  her  woman's  lot,  even  although  un- 
cheered  by  a  single  love  affair,  has  been  the  best  and  the 
happiest  for  her.  Her  book  is  a  revelation  of  the  joy 
which  is  possible  to  a  woman  who  never  married  and  never 
loved. 

A  CONTENTED   OLD   MAID. 

On  this  point  Miss  Cobbe  is  quite  clear.  She  says  that 
the  value  of  her  book  will  largely  consist  in  "  the  evidence 
it  affords  of  how  pleasant  and  interesting,  and  not  alto- 
gether useless,  life  has  been  to  a  woman  although  no  man 
has  desired  to  share  it ; "  nor  has  Miss  Cobbe  met  the 
man  whom  she  would  wish  to  accept  as  a  life-companion. 

It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  Miss  Cobbe  had 
been  dissatisfied  with  her  sex,  for  whan  she  was  born  the 
doctrine  of  the  subjection  of  women  reigned  with  undis- 
puted sway  in  the  hou.seholds  of  Irish  Protestant  land- 
lords. The  power  of  the  head  of  the  house  over  his 
women  folk  was  almost  as  supreme  as  that  of  an  ancient 
Roman,  and  his  women  had  no  rights  excepting  to  get  a 
husband  as  best  they  could.  Education  in  the  modern 
sen.se  was  undreamed  of,  and  it  was  believed  that  any  at- 
tempt to  earn  a  living  would  be  fatal  to  one's  position  as 
a  lady.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  Miss  Cobbo's  cliild- 
ii(K)<\  SfjerriH  to  have  been  a  singularly  happy  one.  She 
was  thf;  ymingest  child,  and  had  no  fewer  than  four  elder 
brothers  to  treat  her  as  their  pfit  and  plaything.  Sh(!  as- 
serts, like  Mrs.  Butler,  that  if  she  has  become  a  woman's 
rights  woman  it  is  not  ])i'.(:nuH(i  she  has  ever  suffered  in  her 
own  p«;rHon  woman's  wrongs. 

HKH   KAIU-V   THAININfi. 

The  family  seat  in  the  county  of  T>n])lin  at  Newl)ri(lg<! 
BeerriH  to  have  be(!n  a  Hpac.ious  country  residenccj  which 


afforded  an  ideal  home  for  children.  The  earlier  chapters 
of  the  book  abound  with  delightful  pictures  of  a  happy, 
healthy  child  tenderly  loved  and  carefully  reared  in  the 
midst  of  an  evangelical  well-to-do  household.  Newbridge 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Liberty  Hall  for  the  chil- 
dren. Little  Frances,  when  it  was  good  weather,  reveled 
in  all  the  delights  of  a  country  life,  and  when  it  rained 
found  an  endless  source  of  amusement  in  the  library, 
where  at  an  early  age  she  devoured  the  poetry  of  Southey , 
Coleridge  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  soon  wrote  verse 
with  great  facility.  After  exhausting  the  resources  of 
four  governesses  she  was  sent  to  a  high  school  in  London. 

A  girls'  high  school  in  1836. 

Of  this  establishment,  which  cost  her  father  $2,500  a 
year  with  extras,  she  gives  a  most  extraordinary  and 
almost  incredible  account.  She  prints  it  in  order  to  in- 
spire young  women  of  to-day  with  gratitude  for  their 
present  privileges,  and  it  is  admirably  calculated  to  serve 
its  purpose.  Everything,  she  says,  was  taught  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  its  importance.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
were  morals  and  religion  and  at  the  top  music  and  danc- 
ing. As  to  the  relative  importance  of  morals  and  music 
she  tells  an  amusing  story  of  one  of  the  schoolmistresses 
who  was  admonishing  a  girl  detected  in  a  falsehood. 
"  Don't  you  know,  you  naughty  girl,  don't  you  know  we 
would  rather  you  had  a  mark  of  '  pretty  well '  in  your 
music  than  that  you  should  tell  such  falsehoods  !  "  Music 
came  first,  then  deportment,  and  after  them  drawing  and 
the  modern  languages,  while  English,  writing  and  arith- 
metic brought  up  the  rear.  The  religion  which  they  were 
taught  was  a  curious  hotchpotch  of  catechism  and  for- 
mality. One  Ash  Wednesday  the  girls  were  provided  with 
a  first  course  of  salt  fish.  After  this  was  removed,  roast 
mutton  was  brought  in,  but  before  commencing  the  girls 
were  told  that,  they  might  take  meat  if  they  liked,  but 
that  the  mistresses  hoped  they  would  fast,  as  "it  will  be 
good  for  your  souls  and  your  figures." 

HER  REAL  EDUCATION. 

After  two  years  of  this  finishing  school  the  ordeal  came 
to  an  end  and  Frances  went  back  to  Ireland  to  resume  her 
studies  in  a  more  practical  fashion.  For  a  year  or  two 
she  imagined  that  she  had  finished  her  education.  Then 
she  discovered  she  had  everything  to  learn.  She  there- 
upon applied  herself  to  study  with  characteristic  energy. 
She  studied  history,  Greek  and  geometry,  and  read  the 
classical  poems  of  all  languages,  either  in  the  original  or 
in  translations.  It  was  a  varied  and  desultory  education, 
but  stood  her  in  much  better  stead  than  the  more  scien- 
tific and  elaborately  arranged  curriculum  of  the  modern 
college  through  which  she  would  have  been  thrust  had 
she  been  born  fifty  years  later. 

RELIGIOUS   TRAINING  AND   STRUGGLES. 

The  Cobbes  of  Newbridge  were  evangelicals  of  the 
Clapham  sect,  and  Miss  Cobbo's  earliest  memory  was  that 
of  saying  her  prayers  at  her  mother's  knee.  Sunday  was 
kept  very  strictly.  There  were  morning  prayers  every 
day,  and  no  opi)ortunity  was  lost  of  imj^ressing  the  child 
with  a  sense  of  eternity  and  the  omnipresent  eye  of  God. 
In  the  nursery  theology  was  a  constant  topic  of  cx)nver- 
sation  even  among  the  children  To  Miss  Cobbe  religious 
ideas  were  intensely  interesting  and  exciting,  from  the 
first,  but  h(;r  childish  faith  mot  doubt  when  she  was  only 
twelve  years  old.  At  H(^V(^htoen,  wlien  she  had  just 
pass(Kl  throngli  Dio  cliangc'  wliich  slie  regarded  as  con- 
version, Hk((i)tir,}i.l  (iiicstioiiiugH  of  all  sorts  began  to  as- 
sail lier  with  a  new  force,  and  whil(i  she  struggled  bravely 
for  several  years,  she  was  finally  forced  to  abandon  her 
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earliest  beliefs.  In  those  days  there  was  no  parleying 
with  doubts,  no  explaining  away  this  difficulty  or  mini- 
mizing that.  Every  single  word  of  the  Bible  was  literally 
and  exactly  true,  and  to  be  adopted  according  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  orthodox  evangelicals,  or  one  was  a 
heathen  and  an  infidel  with  no  hope  of  heaven  before  him. 
Miss  Cobbe  felt  she  could  not  affirm  or  deny  the  existence 
of  God,  but  she  could  not  believe  in  human  immortality 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  She  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  in  this  state  of  creedless  agnosticism, 
which  was  to  her  a  state  of  misery.  In  later  years  she 
was  much  influenced  by  Theodore  Parker,  and  thinking 
and  readmg  and  experience  finally  brought  her  to  a  faith 
in  Theism  which  has  since  remained  her  sure  spiritual 
support. 

THE  INFLUENCE   OF   KANT. 

When  Miss  Cobbe  was  thirty  years  old  she  nearly  died 
from  an  attack  of  bronchitis.  When  she  unexpectedly 
recovered,  her  reflections  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  led 
her  to  endeavor  to  build  up  a  stronghold  and  refuge  for 
those  who,  like  herself,  had  been  driven  from  a  belief  in 
God.  While  casting  about  for  rnaterials  on  which  to 
build  this  edifice,  a  friend  recommended  her  to  read 
Kant's  "Metaphysics  of  Ethics,"  and  its  perusal  was 
almost  dazzingly  enlightening  to  her  mind.  Kant,  she 
declares,  was  and  will  be  recognized  to  have  been  the 
Newton  of  the  laws  of  the  mind.  No  sooner  had  she 
grasped  the  Kantian  philosphy  than  she  set  to  work  to 
write  an  essay  upon  the  "  Theory  of  Intuitive  Morals," 
which  occupied  her  from  her  thirtieth  to  her  thirty-third 
year. 

HER  NEW   SYSTEM  OF  MORALS. 

It  is  a  remarkable  book,  in  which  Miss  Cobbe  starts  off 
with  the  assertion  that  "we  want  a  new  system  of 
morals  better  than  any  of  those  which  are  current 
among  us."  She  deliberately  attempts  to  draw  up  such 
a  system  which  would  fulfill  all  the  demands  of  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  without  being  entangled  with  sectarian 
creeds,  and  would  form  a  living  part  of  all  the  theologies 
that  have  ever  been  or  ever  shall  be.  Her  chief  aim  was 
to  set  forth  as  the  foundation  of  ethics  the  neglected 
truth  that  the  end  of  creation  is  not  the  happiness  but 
the  virtue  of  rational  souls.  She  wrote  the  preface,  from 
which  these  extracts  are  taken,  one  evening  when  her 
father  was  out  at  the  theatre  and  she  had  so  bad  a  cold 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  accompany  him.  Long- 
mans published  the  book  in  1835,  and  it  remains  to  this 
day  her  chief  work.  It  is  a  passionate  and  eloquent  jUea 
for  the  doctrine  of  intuitive  morality.  Do  right  for  the 
right's  own  sake,  love  God  and  goodness  because  they  are 
good.  Ui)on  that  theme  Miss  Cobbe  has  written  much 
and  in  many  forms,  but  all  that  she  has  written  vibrates 
in  harmony  with  that  keynote.  Her  many  essays,  how- 
ever wide  their  range  or  multifarious  their  subjects,  all 
have  one  i)oint  in  common  :  through  them  all  rings  the 
clear,  strong  note  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant. 

II.    THROUGH   PHILANTHROPY  TO   WOMAN'S 
RIGHTS. 

MIhh  Cobbo  is  a  Unionist  and  a  Tory.  This  is  not  un- 
natural in  the  daughter  of  a  Piotestunt  Irish  lantllonl 
wlio  was  one  of  the  few  of  his  race  who  endtuivt)nul  to  do 
bin  duty  to  his  tonants.  Whatover  may  luiv«»  lu^en  the 
practice  of  most  Irish  landlords,  Mr.  Cobbe  acted  upon 
the  EiigllHli  priiiciplo  of  building  cottages  niid  iin|>i-<)viiif{ 
his  eHlate  with  his  own  capital.  It  is  not  HuipiiHing  to 
loarn  that  MiHH  (Joi)l)o  was  in  favor  of  tlm  IriMh  ( 'luinh, 
but  hIio  Ih  frank  enough  to  udniib  that  UiHeHtabliHlinient 
did  It  very  little  hurni,  and  uven  awakened  In  the  mind  of 


the  Irish  squirearchy  an  interest  in  theology  which  was 
never  manifested  in  their  earlier  days.  The  chapters  in 
which  Miss  Cobbe  describes  life  in  Ireland,  before  and 
immediately  after  the  famine,  are  among  the  brightest 
in  this  very  bright  book.  A  reference  which  she  makes  to 
Mr.  Parnell  is  worth  quoting.  So  far  back  as  forty  years 
ago,  she  says  that  Mrs.  Sophia  Parnell,  the  great-aunt  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  more  than  once  talked  to  her  of  the  Avondale 
branch  of  her  family.  She  said,  "  There  is  mischief  brew- 
ing, I  am  troubled  at  what  is  going  on  at  Avondale  ;  my 
nephew's  wife,  the  American  lady,  hates  England,  and  is 
teaching  her  son,  like  a  little  Hannibal,  to  hate  it  too."  In 
writing  of  these  days  Miss  Cobbe  is  naturally  led  to  con- 
trast life  as  it  was  w  ith  life  at  the  present  day. 

THE   CHANGES   OF    FIFTY  YEARS. 

She  thinks  that  life  in  1840  was  characterized  by  a  much 
greater  simplicity  than  life  in  1890.  There  was  a  singular 
absence  m  those  days  of  all  the  subtleties  of  emotion. 
But  side  by  side  with  this  gain  in  the  emotions  there  has 
come  to  be  a  woeful  dying  out  of  high  animal  spirits. 
Miss  Cobbe  thinks  that  tue  Crimean  War  brought  a  great 
seriousness  into  life.  There  is  no  longer  that  tendency  to 
laugh  heartily  which  there  was  in  the  days  when  every 
one  was  quite  sure  that  life  was  extremely  valuable,  and 
a  boon  for  which  to  be  grateful  to  God.  The  cause  of  the 
mental  and  moral  anaemia  of  the  present  generation  Miss 
Cobbe  does  not  venture  to  indicate.  She  suggests  that  it 
may  possibly  be  due  to  the  djring  out  of  religious  hope  and 
faith  or  to  the  new  bodily  conditions  tending  to  long  life 
and  working  power,  but  not  conducive  to  a  sanguine  and 
hilarious  temperament.  There  was  little  immorality  in 
those  days,  either  in  high  or  low  life,  but  there  was  as 
little  Sympathy  or  compassion.  Cruelties,  wrongs,  and 
oppressions  of  all  kind  were  rife,  compassion  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  animals  was  only  comparatively  recently  awak- 
ened, and  became  by  imperceptible  degrees  a  new  princi- 
ple of  ethics. 

WITH  MISS   CARPENTER  AT  BRISTOL. 

Miss  Cobbe's  father  died  when  she  was  thirty-five.  She 
was  allowed  a  small  independence  of  $1,000  a  year.  She 
determined  to  make  the  first  use  of  her  liberty  by  a  long 
journey  across  Europe  to  the  Holy  Land.  After  her  re- 
turn from  a  year's  pilgrimage  she  settled  down  at  Bristol 
to  help  Miss  Carpenter  in  her  Reformatory  and  Ragged 
School  work.  This  was  her  first  practical  experience  in 
philanthropic  work.  The  chapters  relating  to  her  work 
in  Bristol  give  a  singularly  pleasant  picture  of  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  work  of  public  service  of  our  time.  Mary 
Carpenter,  she  says,  has  saved  four  hundVed  souls.  After 
spending  some  time  with  her,  Miss  Cobbe  found  a  fresh 
field  of  activity  in  workhouse  reform. 

WOMEN   AND  WORKHOUSE   REFORM. 

She  visited  many  of  the  English  workhouses  in  1S59, 
and  found  that  the  sick  lay  on  wretched  beds,  nurseil 
mostly  by  pauper  women  of  the  lowest  class,  while  tho 
wards  were  fre(|uently  in  the  worst  possible  jK^sition. 
The  pauptu"  children  wt'rt»  unmotheitHl.  witlu>ut  ti>ys,  and 
half  blind.  Matrons  were  appointeil  withv>ut  training, 
and  there  wt?re  no  wonu>n  on  the  Boards  to  look  to  tho 
interests  of  the  women.  Miss  Cari>enter  imc«  t«ud. 
"  There  never  was  a  man  vt^t  so  cl«vt»r  hut  u  uintnui  of 
an  institution  C(»uld  bainhoozlt^  him  about  every  ile|u4rt- 
ni«>nt  of  lu'r  business."  Miss  Klli»>t,  Miss  l\»bl»t»  tuul  Mr>«. 
Senior  liave  doiu^  inucli  to  tmpr\>vt«  luatterti. 

I'UACTirAL   t'llltIMTI.\NITY. 

Tlu»  following  re<H>rd  of  whut  they  did  wtU  >*erv»»  mh  a 
usefid  liMit  to  many  of  those  who  ihvttit^  to  \\A\\  tii  wttrk* 
houses  to-ihty  :     "  Auituig  thi«  few  ways  opt^ii  ti>  tu»  v^  It^ 
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lieving  the  miseries  of  these  sick  wards,  and  of  the  parallel 
ones  on  the  other  side  occupied  by  male  sufferers,  were 
the  following  :  The  introduction  of  a  few  easy-chairs  with 
cushions  for  those  who  could  sit  by  the  fire  in  winter, 
and  whose  thinly-clothed  frames  could  not  bear  the 
benches.  Also  bed-rests,  long  knitted  ones,  fastened  to 
the  lower  posts  of  the  bed,  and  passed  behind  the  patient's 
back,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  sitting  hammock,  very  great 
comforts  where  there  is  only  one  small  bolster  or  pillow, 
and  the  patient  wants  to  sit  up  in  bed.  Occasionally  we 
gave  little  packets  of  good  tea  ;  workhouse  tea  at  that 
time  being  almost  too  nauseous  to  drink.  We  also  brought 
pictures  to  hang  on  the  walls.  These  we  bought  colored 
and  cheaply  framed  or  varnished.  Their  effect  upon  the 
old  women,  especially  pictures  of  children,  was  startling. 
One  poor  soul,  who  had  been  lying  opposite  the  same  blank 
wall  for  twenty  years,  when  I  laid  one  of  the  colored 
engravings  on  her  bed  preparatory  to  hanging  it  before 
her,  actually  kissed  the  face  of  the  little  child  in  the 
picture,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Further,  we  brought  a  canary  in  a  cage  to  hang  in  the 
window.  This  seems  an  odd  gift,  but  it  was  so  successful 
that  I  believe  the  good  visitors  who  came  after  us  have 
maintained  a  series  of  canaries  ever  since  our  time.  The 
common  interest  excited  by  the  bird  brought  friendliness 
and  cheerfulness  among  the  poor  old  souls,  some  of  whom 
had  kept  up  "  a  coolness  "  for  years  while  living  next  to 
one  another  on  their  beds.  The  sleepless  ones  gloried  in 
the  summer  morni  g  song  of  Dicky,  and  every  poor 
visitor,  daughter  or  granddaughter,  was  sure  to  bring  a 
handful  of  groundsel,  to  the  general  rejoicing  of  Dicky's 
friends.  Of  course,  we  also  brought  flowers  whenever 
we  could  contrive  it,  or  a  little  summer  fruit  or  winter 
apples. 

"  Lastly,  books,  magazines  and  simple  papers  of  various 
kinds  ;  such  as  Household  Words,  Chambers''  Magazine^ 
etc.  These  were  eagerly  borrowed  and  exchanged,  es- 
pecially among  the  men.  Nothing  could  be  more  dreary 
than  the  lives  of  those  who  were  not  actually  suffering 
from  any  acute  malady,  but  were  paralyzed  or  otherwise 
disabled  from  work."  » 

GOOD    ADVICE   FOR  WORKHOUSE   VISITORS. 

The  care  of  the  incurable  poor  was  a  task  into  which 
Miss  Cobbe  threw  herself  with  all  the  energy  she  pos- 
sessed. She  wrote  articles  in  the  magazines  and  canvassed 
every  one  whom  she  could  reach.  In  this  volume  she 
publishes  an  appeal  to  charitable  millionairies  to  build 
homes  for  incura>»les  rather  than  for  convalescents.  She 
gives  ■  ome  interesting  advice  to  those  who  visit  the  sick. 
"  Do  not  imagine  that  it  will  best  cheer  the  poor  souls  by 
3'our  conversation,  however  well  designed  to  entertain  or 
instruct  them.  What  will  really  brighten  their  dreary 
lives  will  be  to  make  them  talk  themselves  and  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  a  good  listener.  Draw  them  out  about 
their  oW  homes,  ask  them  about  their  early  lives,  tell 
them  any  late  news  about  the  x>lace  where  they  lived,  but 
before  all  things  make  them  talk,  and  show  yourself  in- 
terested in  wh{i«t  they  say."  It  was  never  realizf.-d  by  the 
men  who,  in  those  days,  exclu.sivcjiy  managed  workhouses 
that  girls  could  not  bfj  trained  en  masse  to  be  general  serv- 
ants, cooks  or  anythmg  else,  and  much  good  work  was 
done  as  the  outgrowth  of  her  paper  on  "  Friendless  Girls 
and  How  to  Help  Them." 

WHY   HHOULD   I   NOT   VOTE? 

This  launched  Miss  Cobbfs  upon  work  for  women,  and 
«he  Hoou  found  out  the  nec^essity  for  advocating  the  en- 
franchis^mient  of  the  female  citizen.    A  MaHHa{;husett8 


clergyman,  who  was  visiting  her  at  Bristol,  asked, 
"Why  should  you  not  have  a  vote?  Why  should  not 
women  be  enabled  to  influence  the  making  of  laws  in 
which  they  have  as  great  an  interest  as  men  ? "  Miss 
Cobbe  says  that  any  woman  worth  her  salt  sooner  or 
later  takes  an  ardent  interest  in  some  question  which  in- 
volves legislation  and,  however  much  they  may  recoil 
from  political  duties,  they  begin  to  ask  themselves,  "Why 
should  I,  because  I  am  a  woman,  be  forbidden  to  help  to 
achieve  some  public  good  or  to  redress  some  flagrant 
wrong  ? "  Miss  Cobbe  confesses,  for  her  part,  that  she  is 
mostly  moved  by  the  reflections  of  wrongs  suffered  by 
women  owing  to  the  de-consideration  which  they  have  to 
endure  because  of  the  disabilities  under  which  they  are 
placed.  Of  this  she  gives  a  very  striking  illustration,  in 
the  refusal  of  Parliament  year  after  year  to  pass  a  law, 
subsequently  embodied  in  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act, 
giving  a  brutally-treated  wife  a  right  to  a  judicial  separa- 
tion from  her  husband.  It  would  not  have  been  passed 
even  then  ..had  it  not  been  that  Miss  Cobbe  was  roused  to 
action  in  1878  by  reading  in  a  newspaper  a  whole  series  of 
assaults  upon  wives.  She  got  up  out  of  her  armchair,  and 
said  to  herself,  "  I  will  not  rest  until  I  see  what  I  can  do 
to  stop  this."  As  the  result  of  her  efforts,  about  one 
hundred  women  a  year  are  released  from  what  is  practi- 
cally slavery  plus  torture  and  constant  dread  of  murder, 
who  would  otherwise  have  still  been  living  in  that  con- 
dition. 

HER  VIEW   OF  WOMAN. 

Miss  Cobbe  refuses  emphatically  to  be  led  astray  into 
an  argument  as  to  whether  or  not  women  are  equ  lly  as 
intellectual  as  men.  She  maintains  that  at  present 
women  are  by  no  means  the  intellectual  equal  of  men  ; 
that  if  the  fran^jhise  were  confined  to  people  passing  a 
certain  standard,  there  would  be  at  present  50  per  cent, 
of  men  who  would  obtain  votes  and  only  30  per  cent,  of 
women.  At  present  women  have  not  a  fair  chance,  if 
only  because  they  are  not  as  well  fed  or  as  well  educated 
as  men.  She  says  that  men  would  lose  half  their  su- 
periority if  they  were  to  be  fed  as  badly  as  women,  few 
of  whom  have  sufficient  brain  sustaining  nourishing 
food.  ' '  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  wholesome  and  suffi- 
cient food,  plenty  of  sleep  at  night,  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  one  woman  out  of  every  two,  and  yet  we  comment 
on  the  inferiority  of  their  work."  As  for  their  education, 
that  also  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  although  it  is  to  be 
hoped  there  are  not  many  such  cases  like  that  which  she 
mentions  of  a  clever  girl  who  was  at  school  with  her  who 
could  speak  four  languages  and  play  two  instruments, 
but  could  not  read  the  clock.  The  feebleness  and  futility 
of  women,  the  idiocy  which  they  display  in  their  fash- 
ions, and  the  way  in  which  they  allow  themselves  tc  be 
laid  up  as  invalids  when  they  have  only  to  bestir  them- 
selves to  be  well,  excite  her  indignation. 

THEIR  CLAIM   FOR  CITIZENSHIP. 

But  as  she  told  the  Woman's  Conference  at  Birmingham, 
in  1890,  there  is  no  question  that  the  female  sex  suffers 
more  pain,  more  want,  more  grief  than  the  male  sex.  To 
be  weak  is  to  be  miserable,  and  women  are  weak  ;  it  is 
for  women  who  are  strong  to  support  their  sisters.  Think, 
Hhesaid,  "  of  all  the  weak,  the  helpless  and  the  wronged 
women  and  children,  and  save  and  shelter  them  as  well 
as  you  can,  even  as  the  mother  bird  will  fight  for  hor 
helpless  fledglings.  This  is  the  natural  field  for  feminine 
courage."  The  more  women  rouse  themselves  to  recog- 
nize this  duty,  th(i  more  stirely  will  the  nation  come  to 
the  opinion  which  Miss  Cobbe  expresees,  when  she  says  : 
"  We  women  are  the  equivalents,  though  not  the  equals 
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of  men.  And  to  refuse  a  share  in  the  law-making  of  a 
nation  to  the  most  law-abiding  half  of  it  ;  to  exclude  on 
all  largest  questions  the  votes  of  the  most  conscientious, 
temperate,  religious,  and  above"  all,  most  merciful  and 
tender-hearted  moiety,  is  a  mistake  which  cannot  fail, 
and  has  not  failed  to  entail  great  evil  and  loss." 

III.    THE  TRIBUNE  OF  THE  ANIMAL   WORLD. 

Active  as  Miss  Cobbe  has  been  in  the  defense  of  her  own 
sex,  she  is  more  conspicuously  associated  with  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  rights  of  animals.  Her  bias  in  this  direc- 
tion dates  from  her  earliest  childhood.  Over  her  grand- 
father's seat  as  magistrate  was  inscribed  the  text,"  Deliver 
him  that  is  oppressed  from  the  hand  of  the  adversary." 
Whether  this  had  the  force  of  suggestion  or  not,  Miss 
Cobbe  has  felt  all  her  life  an  impulse  to  rush  in  wherever 
any  one  is  oppressed,  and  try  to  deliver  him,  her,  or  it,  as 
the  case  may  be,  from  the  adversary.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  as  soon  as  she  was  converted,  at  seventeen, 
the  first  thing  that  her  moral  sense  pointed  out  to  her 
was  that  she  must  give  up  fishing,  of  which  she  was  very 
fond.  She  would  stand  by  the  water,  and  as  she  watched 
the  fish  darting  to  and  fro  she  would  offer  up  a  little 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  on  their  behalf  instead  of  trying 
to  catch  them. 

THE  ANTI-VIVISECTION   CRUSADE. 

It  was  not  until  1883  that  her  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  methods  and  extent  of  vivisection  upon  the  Continent. 
Her  first  article  was  published  by  Mr.  Froude  in  Eraser 
in  1863.  It  was  entitled  "The  Rights  of  Man  and  the 
Claims  of  Brutes."  The  warfare  was  begun  which  she 
carries  on  to  the  present  time.  In  the  closing  chapters  of 
her  "  Life  "  she  describes  the  struggles  through  which  she 
passed,  the  difficulties  with  which  she  contended,  and  the 
despair  which  she  felt  when  the  act  intended  to  prohibit 
vivisection  was  turned  into  a  legalizing  enactment  by  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  Parliament  by  the  medical 
profession.  She  quotes  from  many  of  the  letters  which 
she  received  from  distinguished  people  at  the  time.  There 
is  no  need  to  follow  her  in  her  narrative  of  her  crusade 
against  vivisection  ;  it  is  enough  to  state  her  conclusion, 
that  nothing  short  of  absolute  prohibition  will  do  any 
good.  She  says  they  began  this  crusade  almost  as  our 
forefathers  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land — with  hardly 
any  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  invaded.  By  slow 
degrees  they  came  to  discover  that  vivisection  is  not  the 
occasional  and  regretfully  adopted  resource  of  a  few,  but 
the  daily  employment  of  hundreds  of  men  and  students 
devoted  to  it  constantly  and  professionally. 

THE   PEN   OF  A   READY   WRITER. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  activity  with  which 
Miss  Cobbe  has  prosecuted  this  campaign  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  six  years  (uided  November,  1892,  no  fewer 
than  3;30  books,  pamphlets  and  leaflets  were  issued  by  the 
Victoria  Street  society,  of  which  271,351  copies  were 
I)rinted.  Miss  Cobbe  wrote  178  of  these  i)apers  herself. 
She  rejoices  to  believe  that  from  the  comparatively  .small 
and  Hubordinate  (jueHtion  of  scientific  cru«*lty  to  uninials, 
the  controverHy  lias  wideiM'd  out  until  the  whole  ilepait- 
njent  of  ethics  dealing  witli  man's  relations  to  the  lowi^r 
an i main  lias  gra<lually  been  included  in  it. 

IV.     JOURNALIST. 

MiHH  Cohld-,  (or  tiie  llrst  Meven  years  of  the  existence  of 
till-  /',V7»o,  when  It  was  published  by  ('uHHtiirM,  attende<l 
Iho  oHUe  three  tluyM  every  week  in  order  to  write  the 
Mortal  art  leje,     It  was  the  beMt  paid  literary  work  which 


she  ever  did,  and  that  which  possibly  gave  her  most 
pleasure.  She  worked  for  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  and  en- 
joyed her  work  extremely.  During  her  residence  in  Lon- 
don she  came  in  contact  with  a  very  great  number  of 
the  foremost  men  and  women  of  her  time,  and  her  cam- 
paign against  vivisection  made  her  fast  friends  with  men 
as  various  as  Dr.  Martineau,  Cardinal  Manning,  Dean 
Stanley,  Canon  Liddon  and  Lord  Shaftesbury.  She  was 
an  old  friend  of  Darwin's,  and  was  on  friendly  relations 
with  many  eminent  scientific  men  before  her  anti-vivi- 
sectionism  severed  the  friendships  which  she  gi'eatly 
prized. 

SOME   OF  MISS   COBBE'S    STORIES. 

The  book  abounds  with  stories  capitally  told  in  Miss 
Cobbe's  racy  and  entertaining  fashion.  One  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell's  stor  es  about  an  American  boy  is  very  charming. 
He  had  been  directed  to  say  his  praj^ers  night  and  morn- 
ing ;  he  replied  he  had  no  objection  to  doing  so  at  night, 
but  thought  a  boy  who  was  worth  anything  could  take 
care  of  himself  by  day.  This  Miss  Cobbe  caps  by  a  new 
version  of  an  old  story  which  loses  nothing  by  being  told 
again.  Another  American  child,  a  girl  this  time,  who  had 
been  naughty  and  punished,  was  sent  up  to  her  room  by 
her  mother  to  ask  forgiveness.  After  returning  down- 
stairs her  mother  asked  if  she  had  done  as  she  directed. 
"Oh,  5'es,  mamma,"  answered  the  child,  "and  God  said 
to  me,  pray  don't  mention  it.  Miss  Perkins."  Nor  is  it 
only  with  anecdotes  that  the  book  abounds  ;  it  is  a 
perfect  gallery  of  vignettes  in  pen  and  ink  of  most  of  the 
famous  men  and  women  of  our  time.  There  are  very  few 
distinguished  women  with  whom  Miss  Cobbe  did  not 
come'ln  contact.  She  gives  a  charming  account  of  Mi-s. 
Somerville,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Mrs.  Browning,  and  a  whole 
galaxy  of  literary  and  artistic  celebrities.  When  she  was  in 
Rome  she  met  Gibson  and  Harriet  Hosmer,  and  she  caps 
the  familiar  story  of  the  American  who  won  a  bet  by  say- 
ing, "  Before  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  pray  the  Lord  my 
soul  to  keep,"  as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  by  adding  that  when 
Gibson  heard  the  story,  he  said,  "  Ah  !  you  see,  he  did 
know  the  Lord's  Prayer  after  all."  , 

THE  BROWNINGS. 

She  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  at  Florence.  They 
used  to  disagree  intensely  over  spirit-rapping.  Miss 
Cobbe  says  she  has  seen  Browning  stamp  the  floor  in  a 
frenzy  i)f  rage  at  the  way  in  which,  in  his  opinion,  some 
of  the  mediums  and  people  were  deceiving  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing. Miss  Cobbe  never  saw  much  of  Mrs.  Browning,  but 
she  looked  into  the  splendiil  eyes  which  lived  like  coals  in 
her  pain-worn  face,  aiul  revealed  the  soul  which  Ki>l>ert 
Browning  trusted  to  meet  again  o  i  the  thre«hoUl  of 
eternity.  For  although  the>  did  differ  about  the  siHK^ks, 
their  perfect  marriage  was  a  te.stimony  to  the  iH^ssibility 
of  the  eternal  unit>n  ot  gtMiius  and  love.  Mr.  Bri»wning, 
as  it  was  well  known,  was  strongly  oppiv«e<l  ti>  vivisec- 
tion, and  this  was  a  stri>ng  pcMut  of  union  In-'twet'ii  him 
and  Miss  Coblnv     Here  art>  two  extracts  from  his  letters  : 

"  You  havt^  ht>ard  I  take  an  t>«iual  interest  witli  yourst'lf 
in  tlu^  ert»>rt  to  suppress  vivisection.  1  i\t\\v  ni>t  so  Iumuu* 
my  wisluvs  und  prayers  as  t*>  i>ut  th»»m  fi>r  n  nuuneut  K^ 
side  your  noble  actn  ;  but  this  I  know,  I  wiuiKl  rather 
submit  to  the  worst  of  deaths,  so  far  as  )v(in  k^h«m,  thnu 
havt»  a  single  dog  or  cat  tortuieil  on  the  pittenso  of  >.i»ttr- 
ing  nu*  a  twinge  or  two. 

"  For  the  rt«st,  I  shall  indeed  rejoii'e  if  thut  nlKUutiidlUti 
and  stupid  cruelty  of  pigt««»u  lUioiktiutf  iit  |mt  A  ttop  liv 
The  otht^r  detestable  pnutU'e,  vlvisoi'ttoii,  Ntr(kt««  dt^pCT 
root,  1  fear  ;  but  1*»hI  blesH  whiK>ver  tu^  nt  it." 
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WOMEN   ACQUAINTANCES. 

Mrs.  Stowe  was  another  of  the  acquaintances  Miss 
Cobbe  made  in  Italy,  and  she  quotes  how  the  author  of 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  flashed  up  at  her  when  she  was 
lamenting  the  end  of  Theodore  Parker's  work.  "  Do  you 
think  that  Theodore  Parker  has  no  work  to  do  for  God, 
now  ? "  she  said.  One  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  stories  is  that  of  a 
boy,  who,  after  being  told  that  anger  was  very  sinful, 
asked  his  mother  how  it  was  that  the  Bible  said  God  was 
so  often  augry.  She  told  him  he  would  find  that  out  when 
he  got  older.  The  boy  thought  for  a  while,  and  then  said, 
"  Mother,  I  have  found  it  out  :  God  is  angry  because  He 
is  not  a  Christian."  Of  Rosa  Bonheur  she  says,  "  Her 
face  was  charming  ;  such  fine,  clear  eyes,  looking  straight 
into  one's,  and  frank  bearing  ;  an  English  woman's  honesty 
with  a  Frenchwoman's  courtesy." 

IN   PRAISE   OF  JOURNALISM. 

Miss  Cobbe  delights  and  exults  in  the  memory  of  her 
journalistic  work.  Journalism,  she  says,  is  a  delightful 
profession,  full  of  interest  and  promise  of  increasing 
usefulness.  So  convmced  of  this  was  she,  that  when 
she  was  a  professional  journalist  she  never  could  go 
into  a  bank  or  lawyer's  office  without  pitying  the 
clerks  for  their  dull,  monotonous,  ugly  work.  The  call- 
ing, she  thinks,  is  pre-eminently  healthy,  being  so 
full  of  variety  and  demanding  so  many  different  quali- 
ties. As  a  journalist  for  seven  years,  she  never  once 
missed  an  engagement,  and  was  delighted  to  think  that 
she  proved,  once  for  all,  that  a  woman  may  be  relied  on 
as  a  journalist  no  less  than  a  man.  Although  she  wrote 
more  than  a  thousand  leading  articles  and  an  immense 
number  of  notes  during  her  seven  years  on  the  Echo,  she 
never  wrote  a  line  not  in  fullest  accordance  with  her  own 
opinions  and  convictions  on  any  subject,  small  or  great. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable  as  she  was  a  Tory,  and 
Arthur  Arnold  was  a  Liberal.  Diligent  worker  as  she  was 
she  could  not  be  said  to  have  made  much  money  by  her 
writing.  Altogether,  she  thinks  she  made  about  $25,000 
— a  little  more  than  her  whole  patrimony.  At  the  same 
time  she  carried  out  of  the  editorial  sanctum  a  complais- 
ant sense  of  having  done  a  useful  work  in  a  kindly  fash- 
ion. It  is  well  when  any  one  can  look  back  upon  so  varied 
and  active  a  life,  and  write  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  done  very  little  in  any  other  way  than  to  try 
to  put  forward ,  either  at  large  in  a  book  or  in  a  magazine 
article,  or,  lastly,  in  a  newspaper  leader,  which  was  al- 
ways a  miniature  essay,  an  appeal  for  some  object,  an 
argument  for  some  tfuth,  a  vindication  of  some  principle, 
an  exposure  of  what  1  conceived  to  be  an  absurdity,  a 
wrong,  a  falsehood,  or  a  cnielty.  I  have  not  been  the 
cause  of  others'  tears  ;  so,  I  hope,  I  may  say,  I  have  given 
no  brother  or  sister  of  the  X)en  the  wound,  and  often  the 
ruinous  loss,  of  a  damaging  critique  of  his  or  her  books. 
If  my  writings  have  given  jjain  to  any  persons,  it  can  only 
have  been  to  men  whose  dead  consciences  it  would  be  an 
act  of  inerrry  to  awaken,  and  toward  whom  I  feel  not  the 
slightest  comi>unction." 

V.    LITERARY  REMINISCENCES. 

Among  her  scrappy  souvenirs  there  is  ample  gossip 
a>)ont  most  of  the  distinguished  people  whose  names  W(!re 
P'-rhajiH  more  fjimiliarten  years  ago  than  they  are  to-day. 
ffere,  for  iriHtanre,  is  a  story  of  Sir  (Jharles  Lyell  : 

"  Anf>ther  time  we  had  been  discussing  Evolution,  and 
Mom«  of  UK  had  betrayed  the  imyiressifm  that  the  doctrine 
(which  he  hsvd  then  ref/<;ntly  adf>i»ted)  involved  always  the 
Hiirvival  of  the  Ix-st,  as  well  as  of  the?  'fittest.'  Sir 
f'har]»;H  left  the  room  and  went  downstairs,  but  suddenly 


rushed  back  to  the  drawing-room,  and  said  to  mo  all  in  a 
breath,  standing  on  the  rug  :  '  I'll  explain  it  to  you  in  one 
minute  !  Supjjose  you  had  been  living  in  Si)ain  three 
hundred  years  ago  and  had  had  a  sister  who  was  a  per- 
fectly commonplace  person,  and  believed  everything  she 
was  told.  Well,  your  sister  would  have  been  happily 
married  and  had  a  numerous  progeny,  and  that  would  have 
been  the  survival  of  the  fittest  ;  but  you  would  have  been 
burnt  at  an  auto-da-fe,  and  there  would  have  been  an 
end  of  you.  You  would  have  been  unsuited  to  your  en- 
vironment.    There  !  that's  Evolution  !    Good-by  ! '  " 

Dr.  Colenso,  whom  she  admired  greatly,  she  describes 
as  "an  iron-gray  man,  with  iron-gray  hair,  pale,  strong 
face,  fine,  but  somewhat  rigid  figure,  a  powerful,  strong 
willed,  resolute  man,  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  an  honest 
one  also,  if  such  there  have  been  on  earth." 

JOHN  STUART   MILL. 

Charles  Kingsley  was  another  of  her  friends,  and  they 
had  a  common  feeling  in  their  intense  love  of  dogs. 
Another  notable  man  with  whom  she  had  keen  sympathy 
was  John  Stuart  Mill,  whom  she  loved,  among  other  rea- 
sons, because  he  would  allow  his  cat  to  lie  on  his  table, 
and  sometimes  on  his  neck,  while  he  was  writing  his 
books.    Here  is  an  account  of  her  visit  to  him  in  1869  : 

"  We  talked  of  many  grave  things,  and  in  everything 
his  love  of  right  and  his  immense  underlying  faith  im- 
pressed me  more  than  I  can  describe.  He  thought  the 
loss  of  reverence  unspeakably  deplorable,  but  an  inevi- 
table feature  of  an  age  of  such  rapid  transition  that  the 
son  does  actually  outrun  the  father.  He  added  that  he 
thought  even  the  most  skeptical  of  men  generally  had  an 
inner  altar  to  the  Unseen  Perfection  while  waiting  for 
the  true  one  to  be  revealed  to  them." 

She  met  John  Bright,  with  whom  she  sympathized 
more  on  canine  than  on  political  subjects,  and  she  chron- 
icles a  touching  story  which  Bright  told  her  at  dinner  of 
a  poor  crippled  woman  in  Llandudno  whose  handsome 
collie  was  drowned  by  her  husband  in  order  to  spare  the 
expense  of  keeping  it.  BrigLt's  voice  broke,  she  says, 
when  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  story,  and  they  said  lit- 
tle more  to  each  other  during  that  dinner. 

TWO  THOUSAND   DINNERS. 

Miss  Cobbe  w;  s  a  great  diner-out,  and  calculates  that  in 
the  twenty  years  she  was  living  in  South  Kensington  she 
went  to  2,0(0  dinners,  great  and  small,  and  apparently 
enjoyed  them  all,  nor  suffered  anything  from  gout  and 
indigestion,  which  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  English  cook. 
Dinner  parties  now,  she  says,  are  no  longer  so  tedious  and 
so  drunken  as  th^y  used  to  be.  Dinners  in  the  sixties  used 
to  last  two  hours  and  sometimes  three,  and  everyone  took 
wine,  but  the  ripple  of  gentle  laughter  in  good  company 
has  decidedly  fallen  in  the  last  thirty  years.  She  gossips 
pleasantly  about  Matthew  Arnold,  another  celebrated 
man  who  shared  her  cult  of  the  dog. 

LORD  AND  LADY  BYRON. 

She  met  Lady  Byron,  Lord  Byron's  widow,  who  was 
short  of  stature,  deadly  pale,  but  of  royal  dignity.  !-  he 
quotes  from  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  written  in  1819,  a 
very  vivid  but  unpleasant  description  of  Lord  Byron 
which  was  s(;nt  to  Mrs.  Ilemans  by  hov  sister  : 

"  A  more  wretch<!d,  depraved-looking  countenance  it  is 
im7)ossible  to  imagin<5  !  His  hair  streaming  almost  down 
to  his  shoulders,  and  his  whole  appearance  slovenly  and 
dirty.  Still,  there  is  a  som<!thing  whicli  impels  you  to 
look  at  his  fac(!,  Jiltliongh  itinnpires  you  with  aversion— a 
sorru'thing  <!ntire!y  difr(;r( ait  from  any  expression  on  .•iny 
(■ontit('Tian(;e  I  (^vei'  l)('h(;ld  before.     His  cliaraciter,  1  hear, 
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is  worse  than  ever  ;  dreadful,  it  must  be,  since  every  one 
says  he  is  the  most  dissipated  person  in  Italy,  exceeding 
€veu  the  Italians  themselves." 

Among  other  items  of  gossip  she  menitons  that  Lord 
Byron  always  sltpt  with  pistols  under  his  pillow,  and  on 
one  occasion  threatened  to  shoot  his  wife  in  the  middle  of 
the  night ! 

DARWIN  AND   DOGS. 

She  quotes  from  correspondence  with  Tyndall,  Darwin, 
Sir  Henry  Mayne,  and  other  men.  Darwin's  "  Descent  of 
Man,"  with  its  theory  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  Sense, 
seems  to  her  of  absolutely  fatal  import,  but  she  did  not 
quarrel  with  him  until  he  became  a  chief  priest  of  the 
vivisectors.  She  quotes  an  interesting  passage  from  a 
letter  written  by  Darwin  to  her  in  1872,  referring  to  an 
article  of  her's  ia  the  Quarterly,  which  begins  : 

"  It  seems  to  me  the  best  a  alysis  of  the  mind  of  an  ani- 
mal which  I  have  ever  read,  and  I  agree  with  you  on  most 
points.  I  have  been  particularly  glad  to  read  what  you 
say  about  the  reasoning  powers  of  dogs,  and  about  that 
rather  vague  matter,  their  self-consciousness. 

"  Since  publishing  the  '  Descent  of  Man'  I  have  got  to 
believe  rather  more  than  I  did  in  dogs  having  what  may 
be  called  a  conscience.  When  an  honorable  dog  has  com- 
mitted an  undiscovered  offense,  he  certainly  seems 
ashamed  (and  this  is  the  term  naturally  and  often  used) 
rather  than  afraid  to  meet  his  master.  Mj^  dog,  the  be- 
loved and  beautiful  Polly,  is  at  such  times  extfemely  af- 
fectionate toward  me  ;  and  this  leads  me  to  mention  a 
little  anecdote.  When  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  I  had  com- 
mitted some  offense,  so  that  my  conscience  troubled  me, 
and  when  I  met  my  father  I  la\ished  so  much  affection 
on  him  that  he  at  once  asked  me  what  I  had  done,  and 
told  me  to  confess.  I  was  so  utterly  confounded  at  his 
suspecting  anything,  that  I  remember  the  scene  clearly  to 
the  present  day  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Polly's  frame  of 
mind  on  such  occasions  is  much  the  same  as  was  mine, 
for  I  was  not  then  at  all  afraid  of  my  father." 

SOME   OF   HER  CORRESPONDENTS. 

She  was  delighted  with  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  who 
seemed  to  her  worthy  to  rank  with  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Patrick.  In  outward  appearance  he  was  the.  ideal  ot  a 
great  teacher,  and  he  was,  she  thinks,  the  most  devout 
man  with  whose  mind  she  came  in  contact.  And  so  the 
good  lady  goes  on,  page  after  page,  gossiping  away  con- 
cerning Lo..ise  Michel  and  Thomas  Lake  Harris,  whose 
disciple  Alice  she  knew  very  well  ;  of  Longfellow  and  Dr. 
Martineau,  under  whom  she  used  to  sit,  and  of  whose 
sermons  she  gives  a  considerable  account.  Mr.  Greg  was 
another  correspondent  of  hers,  whom'she  converted  to 
her  own  views  on  a  very  vital  matter  ;  and  she  quotes 
several  letters  from  Dean  Stanley,  chiefly  notiible  because 
of  the  bitter  feeling  which  they  express  in  relation 
to  Cardinal  Newman.  She  met  Renan  when  was  in  Eng- 
land, and  mentions  that  his  face  was  exactly  like  that  of  a 
hog,  stupendously  broad  across  the  ears  and  jowl.  Renan 
told  a  charming  story  about  himself,  to  the  effect  that 
when  he  was  last  in  Italy,  numbers  of  the  poor  came  to 
him  and  asked  him  the  lucky  numbers  of  the  lotteries, 
because  they  thought  he  was  so  near  the  dtwil  ht>  must 
know.  Of  Lord  Houghton  she  says  he  was  extraordinarily 
rough  and  blunt. 

THOMAS   CARLYLE. 

Mr.  Carlyle  she  met,  but  did  not  admire  ;  she  regardtul 
him  as  an  anomalous  sort  of  liunian  fruit,  a  flavor  of  tlu^ 
old  acrid  sloo  with  l\iv  licart  of  th<<  thorny  Scotch  pt'asant 
<hiira<t«*r   wliich  was  always  p«<r<H^ptil)le   in    the    plum 
Not  fvtii    Cnrlylo'H  opposition    t(»    vivisect  ii>ii    ncoiu  ilcil 


her  to  him,  and  whatever  credit  he  might  have  gained  in 
her  eyes  in  that  respect  was  sacrificed  when  he  refused 
to  attend  the  deputation  to  the  Home  Secretary  because 
Ctirdinal  Manning  was  to  be  present,  and  Carlyle  declared 
he  would  not  appear  in  public  with  the  Cardmal,  who 
was  "the  chief  emissary  of  Beelzebub  in  England." 

CARDINAL   MANNING. 

Very  different,  indeed,  was  Miss  Cobbe's  own  estimate 
of  the  Cardinal.  She  quotes  several  of  his  letters,  the 
last  of  which,  written  in  1889,  was  as  follows  : 

"My  last  days  have  been  so  full  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  write.  I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  for  the 
contents  of  it.  The  highest  counsel  is  always  the  safest 
and  best,  cost  u^vhat  it  may.  We  may  take  the  cost  as 
the  test  of  its  rectitude.  I  hope  you  will  go  on  writing 
against  this  inflation  of  vainglory  calling  itself  science." 

She  was  all  the  more  grateful  for  Cardinal  Manning's 
support,  because  the  Pope,  Pius  IX,  had  refused  to  allow 
his  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  to  be 
founded  in  Rome,  on  the  ground  that  man  owed  duties 
to  his  fellow  men,  but  did  not  owe  duties  to  the  lower 
animals.  This  pontifical  utterance  in  no  way  disheart- 
ened the  benevolent  Cardinal,  and  he  got  round  the  diffi- 
culty with  his  accustomed  adroitness  He  accomplished 
the  feat  at  an  anti-vivisectionist  meeting,  held  in  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel,  June  10,  1880: 

*'  On  that  occasion,  when  it  came  to  the  Cardinal's  turn 
to  speak,  he  began  at  once  to  say  that  much  misapprehen- 
sion existed  as  to  the  attitude  of  his  Church  on  the  sub- 
ject of  duty  to  animals.  As  he  said  this,  with  his  usual 
clear,  calm,  deliberate  enunciation,  he  looked  me  straight 
in  the  face  and  I  looked  at  him  !  He  proceeded  to  say  : 
'It  was  true  that  man  owed  no  duty  directly  to  the 
brutes,  but  he  owed  it  to  God,  whose  creatures  they  are, 
to  treat  them  mercifully.' " 

Manning  did  his  very  best  to  induce  the  General  of  the 
Franciscans  to  support  the  anti-vivisection  movement  for 
the  love  of  St.  Francis.  But  the  Franciscan  general  was 
dull  and  ignorant  and  never  helped  in  the  least.  On  the 
last  day  on  which  the  Cardinal  attended  a  committee 
meeting,  she  has  recorded  the  following  anecdote  : 

'"  Shall  I  tell  your  Eminence,' I  asked,  'what  Mrs.  F. 
(now  Ladj'  B.)  told  me  Lord  Shaftesbury  said  to  her 
shortly  before  he  died,  about  our  committees  here  ?  He 
said  that  "  if  our  society  had  done  nothing  else  but  bring 
you  and  him  together,  and  make  you  sit  and  work  at  the 
same  table  for  the  same  object,  it  would  have  been  well 
worth  while  to  have  founded  it  !  " '  '  Did  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury say  that  ? '  said  the  Cardinal,  with  a  moisture  in  his 
eyes.     '  Did  he  say  that  ?    I  loved  Lord  Shaftesbury  ! '  " 

TENNYSON. 

Lord  Tennyson  was  not  less  sympathetic.  He  came  to 
her  house  in  Cheyne  Walk  and  Siit  for  a  long  time  over 
the  fire  and  talked  of  poetry  and  the  share  mekHiious 
words  ought  to  have  in  it,  and  discoui-sed  much  on  the 
hatcfulness  of  scientific  cruelty.  She  met  him  frequently 
afterward  and  explained  to  him  that  his  iileai  of  a  vivi- 
sector  with  red  face  and  coarse  han  s  wtus  quite  wrong. 
As  Lady  Macbeth  must  havt*  been  small,  thin,  and  con- 
centrated, not  big,  bony,  and  ct»nscit4itu»us,  so  some  vivi- 
sectors are  p*>lished  an<l  haiulsoiut*  gentlemen,  with 
peculiarly  ileluate  fingers  t\>r  ilrawmg  out  nerves,  etc, 
Tennyson's  devotitm  ti>  anti-vivisectiiui  continued  to  the 
last.  The  last  meeting  of  the  iHH<t  with  Mis«»  C»»b)«  '•* 
thus  ileMcribtul  ; 

"  The  last  timo  I  saw  Lonl  Tcnn.vsou  wtis  imo  dav  \\\ 
Lundtm,  after  I  luul  taken  lunch»»v»n  at  hiw  h»»uinv     When 
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I  rose  to  leave  the  table  he  shook  hands  with  me  at  the 
door  as  we  were  parting,  as  we  supposed,  for  that  season  ; 
he  said  to  me,  '  Good-bye,  Miss  Cobbe.  Fight  the  good 
fight  !  Gro  on,  fight  the  good  fight ! '  I  saw  him  no  more  ; 
but  I  shall  do  his  bidding,  please  God,  to  the  end." 

LORD   SHAFTESBURY. 

Miss  Cobbe  was  rather  afraid  of  Lord  Shaftesburj', 
owing  to  his  reputation  for  narrow  evangelicalism.  But 
the  moment  she  met  him  she  found  him  with  a  large 
beautiful  collie  Ij'ing  under  his  writing  table,  and  full  of 
devotion  to  his  daughter's  Siamese  cat.  A  firm  friendship 
was  established  between  them  on  a  basis  of  love  to  ani- 
mals, and  she  labors  to  remove  the  prejudice  which  exists 
against  him  in  many  quarters.  She  declares  he  was  no 
bigot  as  to  Sabbatarianism,  even  venturing  to  assert  that 
if  a  lawyer  has  a  brief  for  a  case  on  Monday,  and  has  no 
time  to  study  it  on  Saturday,  he  would  be  justified  in 
reading  it  up  after  church  on  Sunday.  Neither  did  he 
sympathize  with  teetotalism,  remarking  on  this  subject  : 
"  The  teetotalers  have  added  an  eleventh  Commandment, 
and  think  more  of  it  than  all  the  rest.''  He  nominated 
seven  bishops  under  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Miss  Cobbe 
says  that  when  appointing  Arthur  Stanley  to  the  Deanery 
of  Westminster,  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  to  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury saying  that  he  would  not  make  the  appointment  if 
he,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  disapproved.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
wrote  back  cordially  concurring  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
selection,  for,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Stanlej^'s  theological 
views,  he  was  an  admirable  man,  and  a  gentleman  with 
special  suitaVjility  for  this  post.  The  following  is  her  ac- 
count of  the  last  she  saw  of  the  great  Earl  : 

*'  The  most  touching  interview  I  ever  had  with  him  was 
one  of  the  last,  in  his  study  in  Grosvenor  Square,  not  long 
b  fore  his  death  Our  conversiiti<jn  had  fallen  on  the 
woes  and  wrongs  of  seduced  girls  and  ruined  women  ; 
and  he  told  me  many  facts  which  he  had  b-arned  ])y  p«'r- 
Bonal  investigation  and  visits  to  dreadful  haunts  in  Lon- 
don. He  described  all  he  saw  and  heard  with  a  compas- 
sion for  the  victims,  and  yetaliorrorof  viceand  impurity, 
which  somehow  made  me  think  (;f  Christ  and  tin;  woman 
taken  in  adultery.  After  a  Uiw  moments'  sil(!nc<*,  during 
which  we  were  both  rather  overcome,  he  said,  '  Wh^n 
I  feel  age  creeping  on  rae,  and  know  I  must  soon  die,  I 
hoi>e  it  is  not  wrong  to  say  it,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  leave 
the  world  with  (ill  the  mxHory  in  it.''''* 

THE   8HAFTEHBURY   LETTERS. 

The  following  passages  are  quot^xl  from  the  280  letters 
and  noU,*H  whe  had  rccA-ivt'd  from  Lor  1  Shafteslmry  tc- 
tw*?en  1H7.'>  and  Ikh.*)  :  "  May  God  proHp«!r  us  !  The.se  ill- 
iwhI  and  torttired  animals  are  us  much  His  creatures  us 
we  are,  and  to  say  the  truth,  I  had,  in  noma  instances, 


rather  be  the  animal  tortured  than  the  man  who  tortured 
it.  I  should  believe  myself  to  have  higher  hopes  and  a 
happier  future. 

"  It  is  frightful  to  see  that  the  open  champions  of  vivi- 
section are  not  Bradlaugh  and  Mrs.  B.,  but  bishops,  fath- 
ers in  God  and  pastors  of  the  people.  We  shall  soon  have 
Bradlaugh  and  his  company  claiming  the  Apostolical  Suc- 
cession ;  and  if  that  succession  be  founded  on  truth,  mercy 
and  love,  with  as  good  a  right  as  Dr.  G.,  Dr.  M.,  or  D.D. 
anything  else. 

' '  It  arose  while  I  was  a  boy  at  Harrow  School,  about,  I 
should  think,  fourteen  years  of  age — an  event  occurred 
(the  details  of  which  I  may  give  you  some  other  day) 
which  brought  painfully  before  me  the  scorn  and  neglect 
manifested  toward  the  poor  and  helpless.  I  was  deeply 
affected,  but  for  many  years  afterward  I  acted  only  on 
feeling  and  sentiment.  As  I  advanced  in  life,  all  this 
grew  up  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  I  w  s  convinced  that 
God  had  called  me  to  devote  whatever  advantages  He 
might  have  bestowed  upon  me  to  the  cause  of  the  weak, 
the  helpless,  both  man  and  beast,  and  those  who  had 
none  to  help  them. 

"Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  I  claim  any  merit. 
If  there  be  any  doctrine  that  I  dislike  and  I'ear  more  than 
another,  it  is  the  '  doctrme  of  works.'  Whatever  I  have 
done  has  been  given  to  me  ;  what  I  have  done  I  was 
enabled  to  do  ;  and  all  happy  results  (if  any  there  be) 
must  be  credited,  not  to  the  servant,  but  to  the  great 
3i  aster  Who  led  and  sustained  him. 

"  Why  do  you  give  '  truth'  to  the  men,  and  denj'^  it  to 
the  women  ?  If  you  mean  by  '  truth '  abstinence  from 
fibs,  I  think  that  the  females  are  as  good  as  the  males. 
But  if  you  mean  steadiness  of  friendship,  adherence  to 
principles,  conscientiously  not  superficially  entertained, 
and  sincerity  in  a  good  cause,  why  the  women  arc  far 
superior. 

"  In  thirty  years  we  took  off  the  streets  of  London, and 
sent  to  service,  or  provided  with  means  of  honest  liveli- 
hood, more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
'  waifs  and  strays.' 

"  I  have  ever  believed  in  a  happy  future  for  animals  ;  I 
cannot  say  or  conjecture  how  or  where,  but  sure  I  am 
that  the  love  so  manifested,  by  dogs  especially,  is  an 
emanation  from  the  divine  t'ssence,  and,  as  such,  it  can, 
or  rather  it  ivill,  never  be  extinguished." 

CONCLUSION. 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  these  two  fascinating  vol- 
umes will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  character  and 
career  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  women  of  our  time. 
Miss  (Njbbe  is  still  witli  us,  and  if  she  is  not  (juite  so 
boisterous  as  in  the  olden  days,  she  is  still  full  of  the 
Divine  compassion  which  has  made  her  plead  the  wronga 
of  our  inarticulate  brethren. 
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AHKAHOX  whieh  >)egun  witli  the  apjM'Hraiice  of  "The 
P*bl>  lide  "  cun  af  h-ant,  hf-suid  to  have  opened  brill- 
iantly. In  theM4'  few  lineH  I  |)MrpoH<!  taking  u  brief  survey 
of  what  Im  mf;Mt  notable  in  the  promltw  of  the  season,  pre 
tcu(Utn(  U>\tr)  nt'iihor  HyHUimnt\c.  norexhauHtlve.  In  fiction 
I  'i  .  f  ,'  'i.iik  Hnything  Im  likely  to  u|»|M'iir  of  a  (pmlity 
.  I  ,  ,,,  .  ,/  (>i ,  iiiK  with  "  Klder  Conklin  '  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Knink  llarrln'M  nhortMlorieH  In  aMlrigle  volume  which, 


HM  a  eonse(|uencfW)f  his  lejivlng  the  {''nrtnit/hthf  L'rnrw 
(whose  editorship  goes,  by  the,  way  to  Mr.  W.  L.  ('ouit.ney, 
of  the  I)(iilii'I'i'lrffr(ij)/i,  and  edif,or  of  the  now  d(>funcl.  Mtir- 
;//'.s  .\f<i(f(izinr),  he  is  to  ptiblish  at  once.  Sunily  th(>n*  is 
no  romler  of  these  pow(»rful,  vivid  talos  as  thc^y  appeared 
in  the  f'/)r^/i»f//<//// /ind  in  tlie  I'Jit^/lish  Nlustnitrd  Mttqtt- 
-.iin\  Imt,  will  sjiy  that  in  many  (pialit.ies  even  N'r.  Kipling 
is  equ/iled,  if  not,  ex<'ell<'d,  on  ground  which,  d<»spito  the 
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difference  of  scene,  is  by  no  means  dissimilar.  Combining 
the  excellence,  the  strong,  unfaltering  qualities  of  writers 
so  various  as  Mr.  Bret  Harte  and  Guy  de  Maupassant,  this 
small  collection  will  win  a  i^lace  for  Mr.  Harris  even 
should  he  write  no  other  line.  A  new  novel  by  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton,  ''In  Haste  and  at  Leisure,"  is  sure  to  have 
curious  and  entertaining  qualities,  and  Mr.  Heinemann 
also  announces  "Episodes"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  S. 
Street,  whose  exquisite  satire,  "  The  Autobiography  of  a 
Boy,"  was  (with  Mr.  Hope's  "  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  and 
Miss  Hunt's  "Maiden's  Progress")  the  success  of  the 
summer.  Brought  up  in  the  school  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henley  on  the  National  Observer,  Mr.  Street  is  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  present  Fall  Mall  Gazette,  and 
"Episodes"  will  be  his  third  book,  "Miniatures  and 
Moods,"  a  collection  of  short  Restoration  and  other 
essays,  being  his  first.  Then  in  November,  it  is  said,  we 
are  to  have  (at  last  !)  one  or  other  of  those  novels  which 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  had  almost  despaired  of  ever  offering  to 
the  world.  Its  title  at  the  present  moment  is,  I  believe, 
undecided,  but  that  it  will  deal  with  his  pet  subject,  the 
marriage  question,  I  am  pretty  safe  in  affirming.  It  will 
proceed  from  the  Bodley  Head — the  reconstructed  Bodley 
Head— where  in  future  Mr.  John  Lane  will  control  the 
destinies  of  les  jeunes  in  solitary  state.  Mr.  Elkin 
Mathews,  his  whilom  partner,  has  a  list  for  the  season, 
however,  full  of  interest.  A  new  volume,  by  Mr.  Frede- 
rick Wedmore,  with  the  title  of  "  English  Episodes,"  is 
one  of  its  most  piquant  announcements.  In  fiction,  it  is 
to  be  trusted,  w.^  are  to  hear  very  little  more  of  the 
"  new  woman."  The  authoress  of  "  A  Yellow  Aster  "  has 
just  produced  a  new  novel,  "Children  of  Circumstance," 
in  three  volumes,  despite  the  recent  arrangement  of  the 
libraries,  which  threatened  to  make  all  our  fiction  one- 
volumed,  which  has  not  yet  made  a  sensation.  "Sarah 
Grand "  promises  nothing ;  but  Mrs.  Mona  Caird  an- 
nounces a  novel  with  the  title,  ominous  in  this  connection, 
of  "The  Daughters  of  Danaus."  For  things  have  come 
to  a  pass  ;  and  a  book  whose  title  contains  either  of  the 
words  "daughter"  or  "woman"  is  feared.  But  two 
volumes  of  fiction  for  which  no  such  fears  need  be  enter- 
tainac"  are  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  collection  of  medical  stories, 
"  Round  the  Red  Lamp  " — on  one  of  whose  episodes  he 
founded  his  Waterloo  sketch  recently  produced  by  Mr. 
Irving  ;  and  Mr.  George  Moore's  three  stories  in  one 
volume,  entitled  "  Celibates,"  a  study,  one  gathers,  of  cer- 
tain temperaments  averse  to  marriage. 

In  verse  no  announcement  has  as  much  interest  as  a 
new  volume  by  Mr.  William  Watson.  The  Bodley  Head 
will  shortly  publish  his  "Odes  and  Other  Poems,"  the 
greater  part  of  whose  contents  have,  of  course,  appeared 
in  the  magazines.  Still,  his  output  for  a  year  and  a 
half  may  here  be  judged  collectively,  and  after  what  he 
has  already  written  this  volume  will  be  critical.  And,  it 
must  be  remembered,  the  Lauroate.ship  is  still  vacant. 
A  new  collecti(m  by  Mr.  Arthur  Christopher  Benson 
(whose  brother's  name,  by  thf.  way,  figures  in  no  pub- 
lisher's list  at  present,  although  here  and  there  he  is  to 
give  the  admirers  of  "  Dod(j "  a  short  story)  is  also  to  hail 
from  the  Bodley  H(>ad,  and  from  the  same  birthphuu)  of 
helles-leftrrs  I  hear  rumors  of  a  nmv  ]K)ot  — yet  a  new 
poet  I — whose  verses,  entirely  original  and  fresh  and  yet 
reminiscent  of  the  bc^st  of  Blakti's  genius,  are  to  make 
the  name  of  Piatt  famous.  We  shall  see.  Then  from  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  we  are  to  have  a  collection  of  poems— the 
(liHt  for  many  years  — with  the  (-harming  title  of  "  In 
UusHot  and  Silver;"  and  (thioiigh  MeHsrs.  iJeiiti  he  is  to 
give  UM  a  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Browning's  "  Sonnets  from 
the  Portuguese."     Lortl  dti  Tabley,  to«>,  proiuises  a  new 


volume.  Mention  of  Lord  de  Tabley  suggests,  of  course, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  From  him,  alas  !  we  are 
promised  no  new  verse,  but  a  volume  of  his  critical  essays, 
collected  from  the  magazines,  will  have  many  readers. 
Another  collection  of  literary  essays,  promised  by  Mr. 
Heinemann,  is  from  Mr.  George  Saintsbury  and  bearing 
the  title  of  "  Correc.ed  Impressions."  In  this  volume,  I 
think,  Mr.  Saintsbury  will  be  more  than  usually  interest- 
ing. His  subjects  are  to  be  the  principal  Victorian  writ- 
ers, dead  cind  alive,  and  in  his  examination  of  their  claims 
he  arrives,  we  are  told,  "  at  startlingly  novel  conclusions." 
Here,  too,  I  should  mention  a  volume  of  hitherto  uncol- 
lected papers  by  Mr.  Walter  Pater,  to  be  called  "  Greek 
Studies,"  and  a  collection  of  papers  by  Professor  Dowden, 
to  be  called  "  Studies  in  Literature." 

Two  important  series  of  translations  are  announced  by 
Mr. Heinemann.  One — the  novels  of  Turgenev — has  already 
made  a  beginning  ;  the  other  is  a  uniform  edition  of  the 
novels  of  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  Messrs.  Hutchinson  also  promise  a 
translation  —  Alphonse  Daudet's  "Fromont  Junior  and 
Risler  Senior."  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  prominent  char- 
acteristics of  the  present  book  market  over  here  is  the 
success  of  such  translations  and  the  interest  that  is  being 
taken  in  Continental  fiction  of  all  kinds.  Another  charac- 
teristic is  the  increased  love  and  sale  for  old  authors.  Pub- 
lishers are  competing  in  giving  the  writers  of  the  past  fit 
and  worthy  dresses.  Me  >srs.  J.  M.  Dent,  as  the  pioneers 
in  many  ways  in  this  revival,  deserve  first  mention.  Their 
edition  of  Sterne,  under  Mr.  Saintsbury's  guidance,  makes 
good  progress  ;  and  they  announce  an  edition,  again  edited 
by  Mr.  Saintsbury,  of  Madame  de  Stael's  "  Corinne  ;  or, 
Italy,"  an  edition  of  Miss  Ferrier's  novels,  and  an  edition 
of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  "  Tales  from  Shakespeare," 
"  with  a  continuation  "  by  Mr.  Harrison  S.  Morris.  The 
same  publisher's  list  also  includes  two  books—"  Essays  in 
Literary  Interpretation"  and  "Short  Studies  in  Litera- 
ture " — by  one  of  your  best  critics,  Mr.  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie,  and  a  new  edition  of  much  of  Coleridge's  poetry — 
"  The  Golden  Book  of  Coleridge" — under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Ernest  Hartley 
Coleridge  is  publishing,  in  two  volumes  (through  Mr. 
Heinemann)  the  "Letters  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge," 
which  will  have,  I  believe,  a  very  keen  biographical  inter- 
est. They  will  be  arranged,  with  this  end  in  view,  in 
chronological  order.  Any  book-lovers  who  care  for  both 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  books  they  cherish  will  oi-der 
all  the  volumes  of  the  new  series  of  English  chissics 
which  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  is  editing  for  Messrs.  Methueu. 
It  commences  with  a  delightful  edition  of  '•  Tristram 
Shandy,"  printed  by  the  Constables,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
are  the  printers  also  of  the  Collected  Stevenson,  the  tiret 
volume  of  which  the  next  week  or  two  will  bring  us. 

I  must  draw  my  survey  to  a  close.  Mr.  Miles  is  conclud- 
ing his  useful  and  admirable  series  of  "  Poets  and  PvK>trv  of 
the  Century"  with  two  volunu^s  detiling respectively  with 
"society  and  humorous"  and  "religious  and  didactic" 
vtu'se  ;  and  both  Mr.  Andrew  Ijiing  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Jacobs  come  out  with  their  annual  ftiiry-tale  volumes. 
Mr.  Lang's  is  entitled  "  The  Yellow  Fairy  B«^K>k  ;  "  Mr. 
Jacobs'  "  More  Celtic  Fairy  Tales."  But  so  far  the  one 
Christmas  gift-book  which  I  have  ta^m  is  that  tnlition  i»f 
"  The  I'llgrim's  I'rogress  "  which  Mr.  W.  Strang  illnstn^tes 
for  Mr.  J.  (.'.  Nimmi>.  It  makt^s  a  noble  and  dt«lightful 
volume  and  Mr.  Strang's  etched  illustrations  shiUiKl  add 
ciuisiderably  to  Ids  fame  both  hvw>  uiul  with  you.  The 
hook  came  into  uiy  hands  as  1  wtM  i-livitng  the  lurtlclt) 
and  I  Could  not  forbttar  its  mt>uti>>u. 

UHANT   Kli'llAHltH. 
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Dictionary  of  United  States  History  :  1492-1894.  By  J. 
Franklin  Jameson,  Ph.D.  Quarto,  pp.  733.  Boston  : 
Puritan  Publishing  Company. 

Professor  Jameson  has  furnished  in  a  single  yolume  a 
concise  and  cyclopedic  treatment  of  a  great  number  of 
topics  connected  with  the  history  of  the  United  States.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  the  author's  preface  the 
enumeration  of  groups  of  subjects  specifically  treated  :  "Po- 
litical occurrences  of  yarious  sorts  ;  wars  and  insurrections  ; 
battles,  and  even  important  skirmishes,  of  all  our  wars,  in- 
cluding sea-tights  and  sieges  :  colonies  and  settlements  upon 
any  part  of  our  present  territory  :  colonizing  companies  :  the 
several  States  and  Territories  :  those  cities  and  towns  which 
may  fairly  be  called  historic  ;  ,  .  .  political  parties  and 
factions  :  political  terms  which  have  played  a  pronrinentpart 
in  American  history  :  departments  of  government,  offices, 
courts  and  institutions.  Federal.  State,  colonial  or  local ; 
Indian  tribes  that  have  had  a  history  ;  famous  ships  ;  noted 
legal  cases  of  historic  importance  ;  .  .  .  historic  laws, 
British  and  American  :  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  and. 
under  each  country,  the  history  '--f  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  its  government :  colleges,  universities,  libraries  and 
other  educational  institutions :  learned  societies,  especially 
those  devoted  to  historical  studies  :  famous  historical  publi- 
cations :  newspapers,  especially  those  which  were  earliest 
published  in  the  country,  or  in  their  r&si)ective  States ; 
coins  ;  historic  songs,  etc.'"  Biographical  subjects  also  form  a 
large  and  very  important  class  of  topics  treated  in  this  Dic- 
tionary. Concise  sketches  are  given  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  ''played  a  con.sideraVjle  part  in  the  public  life  of  the 
colonies  or  United  States,  either  in  the  civil  or  the  military  or 
naval  departments/'  This  feature  of  the  Dictionary  will 
prove  valuable  to  newspaper  writers  and  other  persons  inter- 
ested in  knowing  leading  tacts  in  the  careers  of  our  public 
men.  living  and  dead.  The  author's  s^Jid  reputation  for  hi.s- 
torical  H<^.'holar8hip  is  a  guaranty  of  the  substantial  accuracy 
of  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  tyi>ogTaphv  of  the  bf»ok  is  satis- 
fa^;torv  ;  th^re  are  many  very  gfxxl  jxjrtrait^  of  illustrious 
hist^jrfcal  pers'jnages,  but  no  elalx^rate  attempt  at  pictorial 
display. 

Prol>lem.s  of  the  Far  Eawt.     By  Hon.  Oeorjye  N.  Curzon, 

M.P.      (Xtavo,    j)j)     4^51        X.  w   York  :      Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.     $«. 

Th**  author  of  thin  work  di-uUiini.s  .inv  intf^ntion  to  pro- 
duce a  Ixx/k  of  'trav*'!."  Althouf^h  murfi  d'-wription  in  in- 
clude 1  in  f  —  •  .  '  ■ -J. tion  of  jx.litirjil  institutions 
rath'rr  th  I  nn-nt  or  M<Kiiil  ruHtornH.  Mr. 
C^ir/.oTi  ^  .  ,  .hi'  Far  Eii«t"  th«»  rountri«'s 
t'  n  India  an*!  thf*  Parriflr  Orj'an.  Of  th«'H<5,  of 
'  ('hiiia  and  ('or«*a  have  the  gr«'atnst  lnter«'Ht 
lur  lla:  K'<*n<;rul  r«'ad«T.  ••'^ixviiiliy  »t  th«^  pn*n«nt  tini»».  Th<? 
ProbN-mH"  X.'>v,'»,r<\  which   .Mr.  Curzon'M  Mtudy  hiu4  ln-on  dj 

Tfc.U']  •—      '■••   ' •    1     ■     '  -    t<Tn    governnu-nt   Hn<l   diplo 

mac\  futiir«'*»f  th^  AMJatic  jmwerH 

th*riii-'  .     '  of  Kuro|M*un  pow^r  ni  that 

quart»T  '.!  .Mafiy  nt  th«i   toplcH  whi<-h  Mr. 

<*nr7'iT!»r  r-triiniTit.''v  hnvo  t^'on    praftirallv 

Xi'    ■  '\    tin*    J'owcrH.'' 

iIIimI  Aw.'ikcning 
'  '  uv'-'  ••'  111   11  wiMi'  .if«"  th«'  dirf«'tion 

V  Thf   fr«'><hn"HH  of   his  uiut<-riiil 

K'  .  'i   vahj"*  to  th"   \nH>\i.   thiit  in  (piit4i 

uiii<|iic.  ^^ity  niuntrutt'MiH  of  tIrMt-rnU'  quality,  two  wi-Il 
*'Xt'f'\iif<\  in.tm  and  ••X'-elh-nt  print  throiighotit  m>iko  thr 
voluin*!  wholly  attractlvu  from  every  {Kjlnt  of  view. 

\V%«filth  Againnt  Corrar»oiiw»iilth.  By  H^-nry  l)«'nian'Ht 
Lloyd.  0<t;ivo,  pp.  .Vi:;.  Nt'W  York  :  llarp<r  «k 
Bn)th»TM. 

Mr    1,1       '  '  itiiro  of 

tru««t«»  /111';  HIh 

1>"   "•'■»    •  '   ''"inn 

to 

f  i.ll-. 

'•'■  .  Ill  our 

>'■  liMK'Mt, 

t.  swo.-h   Mr. 

f  '.iH  crH'rKv 

'I                                                        .,  ..:.    .  -I    ..,.,. i.TM 

f                                                         ..     Mr.  I.  •  rl- 

t  wh'i  li'  '.«'d 

•  II.. 

Mty 

;  >    II        'ir     «T  i|fi  V     iiin     MHiO''     iiim     imi'i>   i  'm     ni"     iii"   iin      .imi    llM 

wrlt4  n  with  M  brilllnri'- ,  thnt  no  oMmt  ArnorlcHn  wlio  tr«<atN  of 


economic  subjects.— not  even  Henry  George,— can  surpass  or 
equal.  The  book  makes  no  pretense  of  the  judicial  tone.  It 
is  possibly  too  overwhelming  in  its  assault  to  command  the 
full  influence  that  Mr.  Lloyd  would  like  to  have  it  exert. 

The  Growth  of  the  English  Nation.  By  Katharine  Coman 
and  Elizabeth  Kendall.  12mo,  pp.  300.  Meadville, 
Pa.  :    Flood  &  Vincent.    $1. 

Last  month  we  bad  occasion  to  mention  in  this  department 
Prof.  Judson's  •' Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  one  of 
the  Chautauqua  books  of  the  present  year  ;  since  that  notice 
appeared  another  volume  in  the  reading  course  has  come  to 
hand  which  does  much  to  sustain  previous  good  opinions  as  to 
the  character  of  that  course.  This  is  a  history  of  England 
prepared  by  two  professors  in  Wellesley  College.  It  is  written 
from  the  Green-Gardiner  point  of  view,  and  deals  with  the 
social  side  of  history  rather  than  with  the  stories  of  wars  and 
dynastic  changes  which  formerly  filled  so  large  a  proportion 
or  all  historical  text-books.  The  treatment  is  brief  ;  but  many 
references  are  given  to  fuller  works,  as  well  as  to  the  original 
sources.  There  is  a  fair  supply  of  maps,  and  considerable 
pictorial  embelUshment  of  the  text.  It  is  a  thoorughly  good 
piece  of  work. 

English  Institutions  and  the  American  Indian.  By  James 
Alton  James,  Ph.D.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  59.  Baltimore  : 
Johns  Hopkins  Press.    25  cents. 

The  latest  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Studies  in  Historical  and 
Political  Science  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  relations 
of  English  institutions  to  the  American  Indian.  The  French 
and  Spanish  policies  of  dealing  with  the  Indians  in  the  colo- 
nial period  are  well  understood.  If  we  know  less  about  the 
English  policy  it  i.s  partly  because  that  policy  was  ill-defined 
and  lacking  in  unity  of  aim.  Professor  James  points  out  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  French  trading  settle- 
ments and  the  EngUsh  agricultural  communities,  and  in  this 
divergence  one  finds  much  to  explain  developed  differences  in 
Indian  jxjlicy.  Dr.  James  might  have  added  materially  to  the 
effectivrnass  of  his  monograph  by  a  closing  paragraph  sum- 
ming up  the  points  of  fact  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  his 
researches. 

Venice.  By  Aletha  Wiel.  Story  of  the  Nations  Series. 
12mo,  pp.  511.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
I1..50. 

Those  readers  who  have  come  to  expect  in  each  new  vol- 
ume in  this  admirable  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series  a  wholly 
UH4>ful  and  entertaining  contribution  to  their  stock  of  histor- 
iral  knowledge,  will  in  no  way  suffer  di.sapiiointniout  in  the 
premMit  instance.  The  author  of  "  Venic(« '  surely  had  a  most 
attra«"tivo  Hubj«M't,  and  her  exploitation  of  the  original  au- 
thorities on  Yeiietian  hi.story  nas  ri'stilted  in  jiroviding  us 
with  a  most  valuable  outline  <  f  the  narrative  jus  told  in  many 
ponderous  volumes  hy  tin'  ol<l  Italian  writers.  Thes(>  are  some 
of  the  chapter  headings  wliirli  partially  indicate  iho  range  of 
the  work  Ix'voiid  Htri<-tly  IochI  history:  '  Intercourse  with  ("ou- 
Htantino|)le,"  l«M  lOim  ;  "  '"The  ("ruHades,  l(H»r.  117,'i ;  "  "(Ger- 
many, Home  Hiul  Veni<'e,  lITli  IIIIU  ;  "  "The  Fourth  Crusado, 
\\\t\  lak'i:"  "Wars  in  Italy  and  in  the  KuHt.  i;ni  liWI."  The 
Ixxtk  \uu\  an  exceptionally  larg(<  number  of  illustrations, 
nearlv  all  of  which  are  well  up  to  tin*  high  staiKlard  of  artistic 
excellence  uet  by  previous  volunicH  in  the  series. 

Woman 'h  Share  in  Primitives  Culturo.  By  Otis  Tuft<ui 
MjiHon,  A.M.,  Pli.D.  I'Juio,  i»p.  2<.r).  Now  York  :  D. 
Ajtpleton  <fc  Co. 

The  Hrst  volume  in  the  "  Antliro)M)loKi(*al  Series,"  edited 
by  Prof.  I''redi'ri<k  Starr,  of  tin-  rniverslty  of  Cliicago.  It  is 
the  editor's  i)urj»of.e  to  include  in  this  series  works  «tea1ing 
with  Hp<M-iaI  tojdi-s  in  the  Hci<<n<-eH  of  Honiatology  (physiiial 
anthropology),  eilinolujfy,  etliiiograj>liy,  jirehisioijc  arclur- 
oloi^y.  and  culture  histoiv.  The  series  is  jilanncd  with  spe 
clarrefereiice  to  the  needn  of  Intelligent  readers  (not  special- 
ImIm)  who  tlesire  to  l>4*conie  actjua'iited  with  the  new  "  Hci«<iic(» 
of  man.'  All  of  the  books.  It  is  proinlMed,  are  to  be  writt(<n 
by  authorities  on  the  Hpeclul  Hubhn-tM  treated,  and  sclentlllc! 
iMU'uracy  Is  not  to  Im'  Hacrillced  to  po]iularity.  ProlesHor 
MiiHotiH  book  makes  a  capital  iH'gliining  in  the  jleld  by  trac- 
ing the  stoi-y  of  womiin's  devc|(»|»ment  as  the  inveiifoi-  of  the 
peiici'fiil  arU  «if  life.  Thus,  in  successive  c|ia|iters,  Proress«)r 
MiiMon  iiictiireK  woman  in  her  various  vocations,  umler  primi- 
tive and  modern  con«lltlons,  as  "  Kood  Hrlnger,'"  "  Weaver," 
"Mkin  I)reHM«-r,'"  "i'otter."  "  Meust  of  Murdeii."'  ".lack  at  all 
TradeM,"  "Artist,"  "  Linguist,"  "  T'oumler  of  , Society,"  "J'a- 
tron  of  Heligion  "  'IMie  illuMt  rations  are  numeriMis  and  well 
oxecutJMl. 
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The  Boss.  An  Essay  Upon  the  Art  of  Governing  Ameri- 
can Cities.  By  Henry  Champernowue.  l:imo,  pp. 
243.     New  York  :    Geo.  H.  Richmond  &  Co. 

A  satire  on  New  York  politics  primarily,  incidentally 
also  a  rather  suggestive  essay  on  municipal  government  in 
the  United  States.  To  the  foreigner  who  wishes  to  gam  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of  American  cities 
as  respects  their  rulers,  the  book  may  prove  enlightening  ; 
but  to  the  Amercau  at  least  it  can  afford  little  satisfacti(m— 
its  pictures  are. too  true  to  life,  and  the  American  who  will 
read  the  book  knows  too  well  the  truth  of  them. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Henry  C.  Sheldon. 
Five  vols.  8vo,  pp.  619-563-612-449-441.  New  York  : 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $10. 

This  church  history,  says  the  preface, ."  is  designed  to  oc- 
cupy a  middle  position  between  a  mere  compendium  and  those 
ponderous  works  which  by  their  very  mass  are  discouraging  to 
all  but  professional  investigators.''  The  first  of  the  five  vol- 
umes is  devoted  to  the  Early  Church,  the  seco  d  to  the  Medi- 
aeval Church  and  the  last  three  to  the  Modern  Church.  The 
author,  who  is  a  professor  in  Boston  University,  has  aimed  to 
adapt  his  work  to  the  needs  of  the  intelligent  layman  as  well 
as  of  the  professional  student. 

Following  the  Greek  Cr  ss ;  or,  Memories  of  the  Sixth 
Army  Corps.  By  Thomas  W.  Hyde.  16mo,  pp.  269. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.25. 

This  is  one  of  numerous  records  of  personal  experience 
by  old  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  which  do  not  pietend  to  sys- 
tematic historical  worth,  but  give  an  entertaining  account  of 
events  and  emotions  in  camp  and  in  battle.  Mr.  Hyde  was  in 
the  Sixth  Corps  of  the  Union  forces  throughout  the  entire 
war,  as  staff  officer  or  as  commander  of  a  regiment  of  Maine 
volunteers  ;  was  present  at  many  of  the  great  battles  in  Vir- 
ginia, at  Gettysburg  and  in  the  final  cami)aign  which  led  to 
the  surrender  of  Lee.  He  gives  a  few  details  of  horror,  but  his 
account  is  not  a  bloody  one  ;  the  humorous  and  pleasant  as- 
pects of  the  service  are  not  overlooked.  As  to  Generals  the 
author  shows  something  of  an  old  soldier's  partiality.  Several 
views  of  headquarters  and  portraits  of  officers  in  uniform, 
including  Sheridan,  help  to  carry  back  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion to  war  time. 

Old  European  Jewries.  By  David  Philipson,  D.D.  16mo, 
pp.  281.  Philadelphia  :  Jewish  Publication  Society 
of  America. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  Mr.  Philipson  supple- 
mented historical  study  by  personal  visits  to  the  remains  of 
old  Jewish  quarters  in  some  of  the  European  cities.  After 
general  chapters  upon  "  Early  Settlements  of  Jews  in  Europe, " 
''  The  Institution  of  the  Ghetto,"  and  ''  The  Ghetto  in  Church 
Legislation,"  he  treats  separately  the  Jewish  communities  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Maui,  Prague,  Rome  and  Russia,  closing  the 
survey  with  consideration  of  '*  Effects  and  Results  "  and  of 
"  The  Ghetto  in  Literature."  As  a  suggestive  outline  the 
book  will  probably  be  interesting  even  to  a  serious  student  of 
history,  and  a  clear,  sympathetic  style  makes  it  readable  for 
any  one  attracted  to  the  subject.  There  are  notes  referring  to 
a  quite  extensive  literature  and  a  thorough  index. 

Costume  of  Colonial  Times.  By  Alice  Morse  Earle.  16nio, 
pp.  278.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

In  earlier  volumes  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle  gave  much  en- 
tertaining information  concerning  "  Customs  and  Fashions  in 
Old  New  England,"  and  "  The  Sabbath  in  Puritan  New  Eng- 
land." Her  new  book  deals  with  a  subjt*ct  more  restricted 
but,  in  the  wajy^  in  which  slie  treats  it,  of  great  interest.  From 
old  letter.s,  wills,  newspapers  and  other  rtniords,  Mrs.  Earle 
has  gathered  a  wealth  of  material  regarding  the  anparel  of 
our  colcjnial  ancestors— not  confining  her.self  to  the  Northi^rn 
colonies— their  dress  stuff's,  wigs,  hats,  gloves,  and  all  articles 
of  costume,  and  has  arranged  the  results  in  the  fortu  of  a 
glossary,  with  sufiicietit  comment,  from  "ulamodt*"  to 
"  wigs."  Mrs.  Rarln  finds  that  she  has  h»*re  noted  and  dtiflnod 
morti  than  one  hundn^d  turins  not  givon  by  IMuia-iio,  tht*  uu 
thority  on  lOnglish  costume,  and  i>eli»n'es  that  lim-  r»(srarcht's 
may  assist  all  who  attempt  to  ponray  th«»  old  colonial  <lays, 
wh(»tlmr  by  «;olor  or  by  words.  It  is  suri»rlsing  to  sorun  rt^u(l 
ers  to  know  how  much  attention  the  sup|)()scd  st(*rn  oM  Now 
England  worLliios  paid  to  tho  worldly  luuttnrs  ol'  dress. 

H«ibrow  Infliionc(»  Upon  Civilizatitm.  Hy  John  ThomuH 
Ashloy.  Paper,  l)iiiu>,  (ip.  71.  lirooklyn  :  Piihlished 
by  tho  Author. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

General  Lee.    By  Fitzhugh  Lee.     12mo,  pp.  483.    New 

York:    D.  Appleton  «fe  Co.     $1.50. 

The  ninth  biography  to  appear  in  the  '"  Great  Com- 
manders "  series  is  likely  to  attract  more  attention  than  has 
any  of  its  predecessors  ;  for  the  reading  public  will  not  fail 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  its  subject  triuy  belongs  in  the  re- 
stricted class  of  American  military  leaders  possessing  genius 
of  the  very  highest  order.  This  rank  was  long  ago  conceded 
to  General  Lee  by  the  ablest  of  his  opponents.  This  life  of 
Lee  by  his  nephew  and  cavalry  commander  is  very  largely 
based  on  his  private  correspondence,  through  which  the  Con- 
federate leader  gives  his  own  views  of  events  in  which  he  had 
a  part.  These  extracts  from  his  letters  partly  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  any  memoirs  from  Lee's  pen.  At  all  events  this 
book  undoubtedly  contains  all  that  the  public  will  ever  possess 
of  General  Lee's  personal  opinions  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Civil  War. 

The  Secret  of  an  Empire.  The  Empress  Eugenie.  By 
Pierre  De  Lano.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Ethel- 
red  Taylor.  12 mo,  pp.  270.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.    $1.25. 

While  the  centennial  years  of  the  French  Revolution  are 
passing  there  is  naturally  a  renewed  inteiest,  not  only  in  its 
immediate  events,  but  in  the  subsequent  history  of  France,  es- 
pecially as  related  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Napoleons.  M.  De 
Lano  treats  of  the  Empress  Eugenie's  career  from  her  mar- 
riage to  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  (with  a  closing  chapter 
referring  to  the  Prince  Imperial).  The  author  claims  to  have 
acquired,  by  access  to  unpublished  letters,  etc.,  a  truer  view 
of  the  woman,  as  an  individual  and  as  a  social  and  political  in- 
fluence, than  is  common  as  yet.  While  of  considerable  seri- 
ous interest,  the  book  as  a  whole  seems  to  belong  to  the  do- 
ma  n  of  belles-lettres  as  much  as  to  history. 

Cicero,  and  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic.  By  J.  L. 
Strachan-Davidson,  M.A.  12mo,  pp.  446.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

The  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  series  has  been  enriched  bv 
the  addition  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  sketch  of  "Cicero,  and 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic."  The  author  cites  authori- 
ties freely  and  for  the  most  part  lets  his  hero  tell  his  own 
story.  When  it  is  added  that  he  writes  appreciatively,  we 
have  enumerated  the  prime  qualities  that  a  biography  of  such 
a  character  as  Cicero  should  possess,  we  think.  The  author 
admits  that  more  is  known  of  Cicero  than  of  any  other  person 
of  antiquity,  and  puts  forth  no  claim  to  discovery  of  knowl- 
edge heretofore  concealed,  but  his  aim  seems  to  be  to  present 
the  salient  events  in  a  great  career  in  their  true  relations. 
The  book  is  suitably  illustrated. 

Famous  Leaders  Among  Men.  By  Sarah  Knowles  Bolton. 
12mo,  pp.  410.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

While  Mrs.  Bolton's  biographical  works  are  especially 
fitted  in  matter  and  style  for  young  readers  they  furnish  en- 
tertainment and  valuable  reaumes  to  the  more  mature.  In  her 
last  volume  she  gives  a  straightforward  narrative  history,  en- 
livened by  numerous  anecdotes,  of  ten  men  of  our  century 
(excepting  Bunyan),  leaders  in  war,  reform,  or  religion.  The 
list  includes  Napoleon,  Nelson,  Wendell  Phillips,  Beecher, 
General  Sherman,  Phillips  Brooks,  Bunyan,  Thomas  Arnold 
and  Charles  Kingsley.  There  are  portmits  of  all,— those  of 
the  American  men  being  particularly  good. 

Recollections  of  Sixteen  Presidents  By  Richard  W. 
Thompson.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  438.  Indiana]K>lis : 
Bowen-MerrjU  Comxwmy.    $6.     (Subscription.) 

A  man  who  has  seen  and  known  every  Pi-esident  except 
the  first  two  is  a  rarity  in  the.se  ITnited  States  ;  that  has  K't'u 
the  privilege  of  Col  U  W.  Tlu)nn>son,  of  Indiana  His  histi>ry 
of  successive  administrations  luis  all  the  charm,  tlu'refore, 
that  attaches  to  personal,  first  hand  information  C'ol.  'I'homp 
st>n  w»s  a  member  of  Congress  when  John  Quiucy  Adania  liad 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Rt^presenttitivew,  ami  his  at*scnptioii  of 
t  ht<  scene  in  tht>  Houso  during  the  t-outrovej-sy  t>ver  the  right 
of  i)t(tition  is  most  vivid  and  ettei-tive.      Col.  Thontp.son  emU 

his  narrative  with  tlu*  adniinistration  of  Lint'oln,  th '•  *■> 

might  have  continued  it  to  the  prtvsont  time  with  prv 
rciidois,  w»>  hav»»  no  ilouht.    He  is  romtwulH^rtHl  hy  ti»«- 
nuhliti  as  Secretary  of  the  Nuvy  in  the  CHblttet  of  l't\>*aJi<ul 
Hayt's. 

John  Brown  and  His  Men.    By  Kicluiril  J.  Hiittou.    |:diiio, 

]>p.  7ri2.     New  York  :     Funk  A^   Wa^ualls  Comitiuiy. 

$1.50. 

ThlH  1h  the  tw«<lfth  and  last  vt>luuio  iu  tl> 
foriiuM'H "  stirioM.     It  dUtiUH  from  i>tlu>r  l>l>->-. 
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Brown  in  that  more  detailed  information  concerning  his  jour- 
neyings  is  given,  while  sketches  are  added  of  all  his  principal 
men.  The  appendix  contains  much  documentary  matter  of  his- 
torical value.  The  author  was  a  newspaper  correspondent  in 
Kansas  at  the  beginning  of  Brown's  career  there.  Many  por- 
traits are  given,  each  of  which  is  said  to  be  authentic. 

Life  aud  Letters  of  Erasmus  :  Lectures  delivered  at  Ox- 
ford 1893-94.  By  J.  A.  Froude.  8vo,  pp.  433.  New 
York  :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     .$2.50. 

The  author  professes  that  his  main  purpose  in  the  publica- 
tion of  these  lectures  is  to  lead  to  a  study  of  the  writings  of 
Erasmus  by  historical  readers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
efforts  will  prove  successful  :  for  after  a  perusal  of  the  lect- 
ures one  can  hardly  resist  Mr.  Froude "s  conclusion  that  the 
state  of  Europe  just  before  the  Reformation  can  best  be  under- 
stood by  viewing  it  through  the  eyes  of  Erasmus.  At  any 
rate.  Mr.  Froude  himself  was  a  student  of  that  period  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  consideration.  The  recent  death  of 
this  historian  takes  away  an  Englishman  eminent  not  only  as 
a  scholar  but  also  as  a  w  iter.  Our  readers  will  find  a  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Froude  in  another  department  of  this  issue  of  the 
Review. 

Tlie  Sherman  Letters.  Edited  by  Rachel  Sherman  Thorn- 
dike.  Octavo,  pp.  406.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $3. 

Few  more  interesting  personalities  than  those  of  the  two 
brothers,  (General  and  .Senator  Sherman,  have  ever  appeared 
^n  American  public  life.  Aside  from  the  personal  interest, 
their  coiTespondence,  covering  the  eventful  period  in  our  his- 
tory which  began  in  1837  and  ended  only  in  1891,  throws  much 
light  on  public  measures  and  events  of  the  very  first  im- 
p^jrtance.  In  typographical  features  the  b^x)k  is  most  credit- 
able. 

Life  of  Mary  Monholland,  One  of  the  Pioneer  Sisters  of 

the  Order  of  Mercy  in  the  West.     B3'  a  Member  of 

the  Order.     12mo,  pp.  183.      Chicago  :   J.  S.  Hyland 

&  C<jmpany. 

Mary  Monholland  wa«  ly*rn  in  Ireland  about  1816  and  died 
in  Iowa  in  IHHH.  Her  life  in  Chicago,  in  thu  hospitaln  of  tho 
<'ivil  War  and  in  Iowa.  a.s  a  Si.st<*r  of  M»T(y  from  the  time 
when  that  order  first  tf^k  r<K<t  in  th*?  W«'.st,  H«'«'nis  tohav*.'  Ix^^-n 
noble  and  devoted.  Her  htory  of  Ka<^;riflre  and  reliif)f)us  faith 
hsmht'MU  plainly  and  appreciatively  t<jld,  very  largely  in  an 
anfxxlotal  style. 
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Chinefle  Chara(t*iriHti(;«.  By  Arthur  H.  Smith.  Second 
edition,  reviw^'d.  Octavo,  pp.  .'i42.  New  York  :  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company.    $2. 

The  flrnt  '-dition  of  this  work  waH  pnl)lihhf«<l  in  Shantrhal 
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A  p*»rflon,  but  only  a  urnnll  jKirtlon,  of  id-'  - '.m- Mt>i  of 
ih*mti  ToluriHMi  AppoaroU  orliCii'uUy  lu  tho  Atlantic  Mnnthly. 


Mr.  Hearn  resided  in  Japan  for  about  four  years,  and  found 
among  the  great  common  people  a  life  of  surpassing  charm  to 
the  foreign  observer  and  one  ""  that  forces  him  sometimes  to 
doubt  whether  the  course  of  our  Western  progress  is  really  in 
the  form  of  moral  development.''  It  can  hardly  be  expected" 
that  all  his  readers  will  agree  with  Mr.  Hearn's  conviction 
'•  that  Japan  has  nothing  to  gain  by  conversion  to  Christianity, 
either  morally  or  otherwise,  but  very  much  to  lose.''  In  the 
adjective  "  Unfamiliar  "  of  his  title,  the  author  refers  to  the 
real  thought  and  inner  motives  of  the  Japanese  people,  and 
also  to  classes  and  regions  that  have  not  yet  come  under  the 
domination  of  Western  agnosticism  and  civilization.  Mr. 
Hearn  writes  in  easy  and  grraceful  language  and  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  becomes,  perhaps,  a  Httle  monotonous  in  the 
course  of  two  considerable  volumes.  Japanese  temple  service, 
religious  customs  and  emotions  in  general  ;  superstitions, 
especially  those  relating  to  tlie  fox  ;  social  and  domestic  life, 
"  \\  omen's  Hair  ""  and  '•  The  Japanese  Smile,"  are  among  the 
topics  entertainingly  treated.  This  work,  like  Mr.  Smith's,  has 
appeared  at  a  very  tortunate  time. 

Across  Asia  on  a  Bicjxle.  The  Journey  of  Two  Ameri- 
can Students  from  Constantinople  to  Peking.  By 
Thomas  Gaskell  Allen,  Jr.,  and  William  Lewis 
Sachtleben.  12mo,  pp  234.  New  York  :  The  Cent- 
ury Co.    $1.50. 

The  narrative  of  our  two  enterprising  young  American 
students  who  traveled  on  their  wheels  across  the  continent  of 
Asia  is  very  promptly  reprinted  from  the  pages  of  the  Cent- 
ury Magazine.  Many  of  the  illustrations  from  photographs 
by  the  authors  are  reproduced  in  the  volume.  The  book 
records  only  a  part,  but  probablv  the  most  novel  and  advent- 
urous part,  of  the  young  gentlemen's  trip.  In  the  three  years 
of  their  traveling  they  covered  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
miles  on  the  bicycles  alone,  which  is  said  to  be  the  longest 
continuous  land  journey  ever  made  around  the  world.  The 
authors  are  educated  men  and  their  account  is  attractive  in 
style  &.>  well  as  in  its  entertaining  adventures.  Of  special  in- 
terest are  the  records  of  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Ararat  and  of  a 
brief,  informal  interview  witli  Li-Huiig-Chang.  There  is  a 
good  enKTaviug  from  a  portrait  of  the  prime  minister  sent  by 
him  to  tho  authors. 

The  Mountains  of  Califoniia.  By  John  Muir.  12mo,  pp. 
oHl.     New  York  :  The  Century  Company.     $1.50. 

Tlie  publisliors  state  that  the  author  of  this  book  guided 
Raljih  Waldo  Enu'ison  through  tho  Yosoniito  Valley,  and  that 
KnuTson  n'marked  of  him,  "lie  is  more  wond<>rful  than  Tho- 
vaii.'"  Mr,  Muir  was  born  in  (California,  and  luis  closely 
studied  the  mountains  of  his  native  State  in  their  varying  as"- 
l)e<-tsand  in  th«Mr  le.ss  accessible  retreats.  Ho  writes  us  a  nat- 
uralist, but  in  good  lit«'rary  style,  of  their  glaciers,  forests, 
storms,  animal  and  plant  liftv  The  last  chapter,  upon  the 
"  bee  pjistures,"  is  ont»  of  tiie  most  int»<resting.  Tli(>  voiunu* 
1h  one  which  viclds  the  reader  valualtlo  iiifonnation  in  tli(< 
form  of  excolfunt  description  and  narrative  of  personal  ad- 
vonturo.    Thoro  are  more  thar  fifty  varying  illustrationH. 

A  Florida  Sketch-Book.  By  Bradford  Torroy.  l(5mo,  pp, 
242.     BoHtou  :    Houghton,  Milllin  &  (-0.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Torn>y,  after  producing  K(^vel•al  books  of  out-door 
lore  gleaiuvl  from  walkn  in  variouH  jiarts  of  New  lOngland, 
wont  to  Florida  for  new  material  soiiu>wh;it  as  John  liur- 
rotigliH  migrated  to  "  Fu>Hh  Fields  "  in  l'',ngliind.  His  latest 
volume,  writtiMi  in  easy  narrative  style,  containHten  «>ssays, 
Honieof  them  reprinted  from  the  Atlantic  Mmit/ili/.  IMrds  aiul 
Mowers  ri'ceive  a  large  siiare  of  jitteiitioii,  hut  some  notice  is 
given  of  the  feutui'es  of  iaii(ls<ape,  tho  characteristics  of  tho 
iiutiveH,  iiointH  of  liistoric  inter»«Ht,  etc.  Mr.  Tori'(>y'H  bookH 
are  excellent  winter  reading,  both  for  tho«-e  who  have  a  taste 
f«»r  natural  history  and  for  tho.se  who  simply  enjoy  a  well- 
written  rocord  u(  out-<l«M)r  ramhlingH. 

From  Blomidon  to  Smoky,  and  Other  Papern.  By  Frnnk 
BolloH.  HWno,  pp.  27:{.  BoHton  :  Houghton,  Milllin 
&Co.     fl.25. 

Mr.  Rolh'H  Ih  another  fif  that  ootmldoralilo  group  of  Now 
England  men  mid  women  whohuvo  observed  and  i-ecorded  in 
the  Mplrit  of  tho  poet  naturalist,  tin*  landHcupe,  idjnil,  U(i\  iiikI 
animal  life  of  tlii«lr  re>^ioii,  or  of  other  sect  ions  of  t  ln'  country. 
<  )f  the  tlilrt4ieti  papers  of  his  volume  the  first  four,  which 
wore  his  lut4«Ht  work,  are  reprinted  from  tho  AtUtntir  Manthly 
and  reliito  to  triivolN  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Capo  Uroton.  Tho 
other  oHMuyM,  which  are  reprinted  from  vuiIouh  maga/.ln<«H, 
tleiil  with  tho  Mrds  of  New  KiiKhind,  and  liiclmle  hpoclal 
HtiidloM  of  "Haired  OwIm  In  Captivity,"  "  UlrdM  at  Yulo- 
Tide."  and  "The  llummiiig  Mlr«m  «»r  Chocuruii"  (in  tho 
Whito   MountuluH).    Tho    paper   on    "  HupHuckerH  and  Tholr 
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Guests  "  contains  one  of  the  closest  put-door  studies  of  bird- 
life  which  has  ajipeared  in  books  of  this  sort.  Mr.  BoUes  was 
"  on  duty  "  beforo  a  red  maple  tree  from  9  A.M.  until  6.30  P. M^ 
and  has  arranged  ehrDUoloKically  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  items  of  bird  happening  which  he  observed  durmgthat 
period.  These  papers  make  a  worthy  addition  to  an  already 
extensive  literature  of  the  same  nature. 

The  Pearl  of  India.  By  Maturin  M.  Balk)U.  12mo,  pp. 
344.     Boston:    Houghton,  Mittlin  &  Co.     ^1.50. 

Mr.  Ballou  has  visited  in  most  parts  of  the  Continental  and 
island  world  and  his  list  of  books  of  travel  is  an  extended  one. 
In  the  preface  to  his  last  publication  he  writes  of  Ceylon, 
"The  Pearl  of  India/'  "it  is  safe  to  say  no  point  presents 
more  varied  attractions  to  the  observant  traveler,  more 
thoroughly  exhibits  and  depicts  equatorial  life,  or  addresses 
itself  more  directly  to  the  delicate  appreciation  of  the  artist, 
botanist,  antiquarian,  general  scientist  and  sportsman."  The 
volume  appears  to  be  as  entertaining  as  Mr.  Ballou's  "  Story 
of  Malta ''  (though  there  is  much  less  matter  of  historical 
interest),  and  this  is  excellent  commendation. 

Among  the  Tibetans.  By  Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  F.R.G.S. 
12mo,  pp.  159.  New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany.   $1. 

A  plainly-written  narrative  of  a  woman's  travel  among 
the  mountains  of  Tibet.  Attention  is  given  to  personal  inci- 
dents of  the  trip,  to  climate  and  natural  features,  but  especially 
to  the  peculiar  customs  and  life  of  the  natives.  Mr.  Edward 
Whymper  has  furnished  a  score  or  so  of  illustratijns. 

The  Art  of  Wing  Shooting.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Use  of  the  Shot-Gun.  By  William  Bruce  Leffingwell. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  192.  Chicago  :  Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.    50  cents. 

Mr.  Leffingwell  is  a  well-known  writer  upon  topics  of 
interest  to  sportsmen.  In  his  present  work  he  treats  prac- 
tically the  choice  and  care  of  guns,  position  and  aiming, 
pigeon  shooting  and  inanimate  target  shooting  (giving  rules 
for  contest  in  tnese  two  forms  of  sport).  He  devotes  separate 
chapters  to  "-"Women  as  Shooters"  and  to  notice  of  some 
prominent  American  trap  shooters.  The  volume  is  liberally 
illustrated. 


ESSAYS,    CRITICISM    AND    BELLES-LETTRES. 

Childhood  in  Literature  and  Art.  By  Horace  E.  Scud- 
der.  12mo,  pp.  253.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Scudder  has  long  been  specially  interested  in  the 
literature  of  childhood,  both  as  a  student  of  its  nature  and  in- 
fluence and  as  a  writer  of  fiction  for  young  people,  including 
the  widely  circulated  "  Bodley  Books."  His  present  volume 
after  an  introductory  chapter  includes  eight  studies,  giving  a 
view  of  childhood  "In  Greek  and  Roman  Literature,"  "In 
Hebrew  Life  and  Literature,"  "In  Early  Christianity,"  "In 
Mediaeval  Art,"  "In  English  Literature  and  Art,"  "In 
French  and  German  Literature,"  "In  American  Literary 
Art"  and  in  the  work  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Although 
Mr.  Scudder  traces  the  subject  through  so  long  a  period,  it  is 
largely  in  order  to  explain  and  support  the  statement  that  we 
are  "  justified  in  believing  childhood  to  have  been  discovered 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  child  has  now  become  so 
common  that  we  scarcely  consider  how  absent  he  is  from  the 
earlier  literature.  Men  and  women  are  there,  lovers,  maid- 
ens and  youth,  but  these  are  all  with  us  still.  i?he  child  has 
been  added  to  the  dramatis  persoiKH  of  modern  literature." 
Mr.  Scudder  makes  and  okser-  es  the  distinction  between  lit- 
erature which  presents  the  child  as  an  object  of  interest  to 
the  mature  mind  and  that  which  is  intended  to  reach  the 
mind  of  the  child  himself.  Comparatively  little  critical  study 
has  been  given  to  these  topics.  Mr.  Scudder's  essjiys  are 
written  in  pure  and  living  English  ;  though  they  trace  only 
the  broad  ji-spects  of  the  subject  they  will  interest  the  student 
of  comparative  literature,  and  they  ouglit  to  bo  fascinating 
reading  to  all  lovers  of  childhood. 

Studies  in  Folk-Song  and  Popular  Poetry.  By  Alfred  M. 
Williams.  12mo,  pj).  329.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

The  first  OHsay  in  Mr.  Williams'  volume  Is  devoted  to 
"  Anieru-an  Sea  Hongs  "  and  first  upptuired  in  th»»  Atlantic 
Moiithlj/.  Several  of  the  following  ten  Htudi«>H  are  also  ro- 
printed  from  American  iMirlodii-als.  Mr.  Wllliain.s  tells  soiuo* 
thin^  about  tiie  "  folk  soiigH  "  of  lioitniuiiiH,  of  llungiiry,  of 
Lower  Brittany  and   Toitou,  and  uhout  soiuu  old  i'orluguuHo 


ballads.  The  other  chapters  include  essays  upon  "  Lady 
Nairne  and  Her  Songs,"  "  William  Thom,  the  Weaver  Poet," 
and  "  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  and  Celtic  Poetry."  Most  of  the 
studies  are  made  more  interesting  and  real  by  liberal  exem- 
plification of  the  poetry  which  is  being  explained  and  criti- 
cised. The  foreign  songs  are  given  in  translation.  Mr.  Will- 
iams has  apparently  written  about  subjects  which  were  of 
genuine  human  interest  to  him  and  he  has  treated  them  with 
excellent  taste.  The  volume  will  be  very  acceptable  to  all 
readers  who  find  satisfaction  in  the  poetry  which  expresses 
and  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  common  people.  Mr.  Wilhams 
is  the  author  of  "  Sam  Houston  and  the  War  of  Independence," 
issued  not  long  ago,  and  of  "The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Ireland." 

Familiar  Letters  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.  Edited  by  F. 
B.  Sanborn.  12mo,  pp.  495.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    ^1.50. 

Though  not  a  little  harsh  and  incompetent  criticism  of 
Thoreau  still  continues,  the  circle  of  admirers  of  the  Walden 
"Poet-Naturalist"  widens  year  by  year.  In  18(>5  a  small  col- 
lection of  his  letters  was  issued,  edited  by  Emerson.  This 
collection  hardly  did  justice  to  all  the  quahties  of  Thoreau's 
peculiar  and  somewhat  baffling  personality.  Admirers  of  his 
genius  often  refer  those  who  conceive  of  him  as  merely  a  rude 
and  rather  chilly  hermit,  to  his  reform  papers,  especially  to 
the  speech  on  John  Brown.  Many  of  the  familiar  letters  now 
edited  by  Mr.  Sanborn  are  fitted  to  correct  one-sided  opinions, 
and  the  "  Essay  on  Love  and  Chastity,"  included  in  the  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Harrison  Blake,  is  an  especially  dehcate 
and  noble  utterance  of  a  sensitive  thinker.  Four  likenesses  of- 
Thoreau  are  extant.  The  one  given  as  frontispiece  in  this 
book  is  less  known  than  it  should  be,  says  Mr.  Sanborn,  "  and 
shows  his  aquiline  features  as  his  comrades  of  the  wood  and 
mountains  saw  him— not  weakened  by  any  effort  to  bring 
him  to  the  standard  of  other  men  in  garb  or  expression."  The 
artist,  Mr.  Walter  Ricketson,  knew  Thoreau  and  was  the  son 
of  a  New  Bedford  gentleman  whose  correspondence  with 
Thoreau  forms  a  part  of  the  contents  of  this  volume.  The  book 
is  thoroughly  indexed. 

From  Chaucer  to  Tennyson .  By  Henry  A.  Beers.  12mo, 
pp.  313.    Meadville,  Pa.  :    Flood  &  Vincent     SI. 

Some  months  ago  Professor  Beers  gave  the  public  a  collec- 
tion of  admirable  short  stories.  His  last  issued  work  belongs 
to  the  domain  of  criticism  and  the  history  of  literature.  "  From 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson  "  is  one  of  the  five  volumes  for  the  re- 
quired reading  of  the  •'  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific 
Circle  "  this  year,  all  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  Review.  Considerations  of  space  have  com- 
pelled Professor  Beers  to  confine  himself  to  a  history  of  En- 
glish belles-lettres,  to  omit  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature  and  the 
vernacular  literature  of  the  Scotch  before  Burns.  He  has 
followed  in  general  the  division  into  periods  adopted  in  Mr. 
Brooke's  "Primer  of  English  Literature,"  and  has  appended 
a  short  reading  ct)urse  to  each  of  the  eight  chapters.  Repre- 
sentative selections  from  thirty  authors  are  grouped  by  them- 
selves in  an  appendix  of  some  seventy-five  pages,  and  ci 
thorough  index  adds  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  The  f  ull-ptige 
portrait  of  Shakespeare  and  lesser  portraits  of  nearly  thirty 
English  writers  are  excellent  and  will  help  the  reader  to  dis- 
tinguish and  remember  the  successive  periods.  Professor 
Beers'  story  is  necessarily  told  in  broad  outlines,  but  he  so 
treats  the  salient  facts  as  to  interpret  their  meaning  and  show 
their  place  in  the  general  development  of  English  literature, 
and  writes  in  a  style  which  is  entertaining  without  siicriflcing 
its  purpose  of  imparting  sound  knowledge. 

William  Shakspere.  A  Study  in  Elizabethan  Literature. 
By  Barrett  Wendell.  12mo,  pp.  439.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     SI. 75. 

Mr.  Wendell  Ix'ing  lM)th  a  student  and  a  creator  of  litera- 
ture, but  not,  so  far  as  jippears  from  his  writings,  a  phiIok>- 
gist,  might  be  considered  to  represent  at  Harvard  a  cla.><s  of 
our  younger  college  prof essovs,  to  which  Professor  Matthews, 
of  Columbia,  I'rofessor  Beers,  of  Yale,  Pi'ofessor  Peiry,  ».>f 
Princeton,  and  others  el.sewlu>re  l)elong.  These  men,  ti>  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  perpetuate  the  sj.irit  and  fulfill  the 
fun<'ti()ns*of  the  old  time  profes.sors  of  '."•-'"•-  !'»',>. 
purpo.st*  of  the  new  volume  upon  Shiikspi  i 

of  college  ItH'tures — is  the  common  one  oi 
but  Mr.   Wendell  has  adopttul  the  ut  tract  in  e  auil 
unusual  method  of  attempting  "To  .see  ShaksjK«re,  ■  ; 

is    possible  tit   this  di.st^mce  of   tinu»,   as  \\a>    - w 
After  chapters  ili.s«-u.ssing  the   gtuieral    fact.-*  > 
lift*,  as  ordiiuirily  acc»<iiti'd,  iiiv'    ■  I  .f...  .r,,...    ,, 
in  Ku^hind  till  1;'»87,'"  the  tlrui  I 

in  chronolocicul  order.     Tli«<  ' 

also  given  due  attention.     l>ini.  i»U  a.i  ii  i.-.  u>  w  < 

new  uoon  th»'  "  my  riatl  niindiul,  "  l'rof«>.-..s«>r  ^^  ^ 

is  fremi  and  vi^orou.s.     Tlu'  well  nrrangtHl  inil>  \ 
book  mure  servlceubU-  f«.ir  the  atuilont. 
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The  Temple  Shakesi)eare.    "With  Preface,  Grlossarj*,  etc., 

by  Israel  GoUancz,  M.  A.    "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  " 

and    "Midsummer    Night's    Dream."     New    Yoru : 

Macmillan  &  Co,    Each  volume,  45  cents. 

In  the"  Temple  Shakespeare."  of  which  we  have  noticed 
the  successive  volumes,  the  latest  issues  are  the  "  Midsummer 
Xighfs  Dream  '  and  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice.'''  The  frontis- 
pieces give  us,  respectively,  a  view  of  the  room  in  which 
Shakespeare  was  born,  and  a  view  of  the  Rialto,  at  Venice. 
The  usual  introductions,  notes  and  glossaries  of  this  edition 
are  included. 

Renaissance  and  Modem  Art.    By  "Wm.   H.   Goodyear. 
12mo,  pp.  310.    Meadville,  Pa. :    Flood  &  Vincent.   ^1. 

Mr.  Goodyear  gives  in  considerable  detail  the  facts  and 
significance  of  Renaissance  painting,  architecture  and  sculpt- 
ure, and  the  manner  in  which  they  developed  through  the 
intervening  centuries  into  the  art  of  our  own  time.  Special 
chapters  are  devoted  to  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo  and  to  "  Re- 
cent American  Art/'  This  is  by  no  means  the  first  work  Mr. 
Goodyear  has  written  upon  the  history  of  art.  He  has  excel- 
lent command  of  the  subject  and  of  an  able  and  refined  style. 
\V  hile  the  book  is  prepared  especially  for  the  Chautauqua  Read- 
ing Circle,  from  the  general  interest  in  its  subject-matter  and 
the  method  of  treatment,  it  will  doubtless  find  a  much  wider 
audience.  The  volume  is  particularly  noticeable  for  its  great 
wealth  of  illustratiun.  The  frontispiece  is  a  spirited  repro- 
duction of  Mr.  Vedder"s  "Samson  "  and  several  other  illustra- 
tions are  from  photographs  of  exhibits  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition. 

Abandoning  an  Adopted  Farm.  By  Kate  Sanborn.     16mo, 
pp.  185.    New  York  :    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    50  cents. 

Humor,  wit.  good-natured  sarcasm,  bits  of  serious,  sensi- 
ble advice  found  unexpectedly  Uke  plums  in  a  pudding,  sud- 
den change  of  subject,  very  frequent  use  of  anecdote  combine 
to  make  Miss  Sanborn's  sketches  spicy  reading.  She  has  the 
vitality  to  disregard  the  formalities  of  style,  and  reading  her 
chapters  is  much  like  listen  ng  to  a  fluent  and  companionable 
conversationalist.  Her  '•  abandonment "'  of  the  adopted  farm 
was  only  for  a  more  desirable  country  location,  .so  that  the 
breezinf^s  of  rural  Ufe  pervades  this  book  as  it  did  the  prede- 
cessor of  like  name. 

Character  Studies,   with  Some  Personal    Recollections. 

By  Frederick  Saunders.     12mo,  i)p.  177.     New  York  : 

Thoma.s  Whittaker.     $1. 

In  the  quiet  stylo  of  a  bof>kish  man  Mr.  Saunders  has 
wrttten  down  sketchy  comment  or  iH-rsonal  re<-«>lle<,-tio[is  of 
Edward  Irving,  Anna  James/^jn,  Washington  Irving,  Bryant, 
Longfellow  and  .J«^M<;ph  Greon  Cogswell  (th««  first  librarian  of 
the  Astor  Library).  Mr.  Saunders  h;is  comniand  of  clear, 
graceful  languai;<*.  and  he  enlivens  many  i)agi's  with  ndation 
of  ]i]  '  '  '  '  *  The  atni'»Kphere  of  a  kindly  nature, 
appi  I.  and  of   a  rheerful  reminiscence  por- 

va*!'. .     :.- ,;iiorial  sketches. 

Extraits  Choisis  desCEuvres  de  Paul  Bourget.     Edited  by 
AlphonsoN.  Van  Daell.   12mo,  pp.  212.    Boston.    Ginu 
&  Co.     H.'}  cents. 
This  >K>ok  Ih.  for  the  Hake  of  r«^>nvonienre,  notir«*<l  witli  a 

tranxlation  of'lJn  Saint,"  under  the  heading  "Fiction:  Trans- 

latioDM  and  New  Edition*." 

FICTION  :   NEW   WORKS. 
C<ftur  D'Aleri'-.     Hy  Mary  Hall«Kk  Foot<?.     12mo,  pp.  340. 
BoHton  :  Houghton,  Mimiii  &  Co.     |l.2.'>. 

I*  -   '"'--;•'••   -.'igo  that  the  mngazinn 

roa' ' 

(Hftim. 

(»la''i     111 
>Alerii-, 


mining  companion,  a  hearty,  genuine  Irishman,  never  failing 
in  fidelity,  humor  or  pluck.  The  local  coloring  is  realistic 
throughout,  and  Mrs.  Foote  has  given  some  charming  bits  of 
scenic  description,  but  fine  writing  and  love  of  nature  are 
not  allowed  to  obscure  the  real  interests  and  progress  of 
the  story. 
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'if    tin-   WcHtt'iii   iniii- 
I  V  of   th<!  "  L<'d  Ilorw 
h«nf«3  tiiut  turn"   .VI tm.  Ki*«>t<'  liiiM  had   an   honorable 
rnoiig    our    <-r*-'.\.\nr'*     nt     "  Irx-al     (Irtion  "      '•(ViMir 
•  <r  fu*   a   wrial    in    tlm   ('rutin  f/ 
itronhl.-H  of  iMirj  in  thn  niin- 
.1  .       ^t  f  (.  I'lHitt'  liuM  not,  how 
I  witli    tlir  Hirikx  and 
il  Hocicty  ;  th«<y  inako 
irnMit  «>1  iiiT  pl'it  |iie»|»jiljlc  und   M4!rv«i  to  r<' 
th»'  r«'fil  Iri'livldufilltii'H  of  th«' H««v«<ral  fhar 
■iiHfi,    Im   H<"ri-tly    watching 
in  tlm  lnt«ri'stM  of  Hm  for 
A  ri'.  •  I)  |M  •     i  ,,-■  inuriag<-r  of  riiH<ality  or  at 
'V        I)Hr<'l«'   wifiH   tin-   Iov««    of    tills   inan'M 
It  UM   llttli'  JIM  |»oHKi)ilM  liko  h<T  fufln-r.     Tlio 
•Vlin'TH'  I'lilori     t'-uipornrlly  almost  ul»s<tliit«« 
t'»  n 'Ti-I-      Hiis[il<l<>K    vmfH    nTwift    thn    KitKlish 
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MARY    HALLOCK    FOOTE. 

Lourdes.    By  fimile  Zola.    Translated  by  Ernest  A.  Vize- 

telly.     12mo,  pp.  4S().     Chicago  :    F.  Tennyson  Noely. 

$1.2.5. 

Zola's  last  novel  ha,s  run  its  lengthy  course  in  the  columns 
of  the  yew  York  Hcntht,  and  now  aj)pears  in  various  book  edi- 
tions. As  an  i.ssue  in  Neoly's  "International  Library,''  it  is 
clearly  printed  and  well  bound.  Mu(di  controversy  has  raged 
about  the  novel,  in  part  renewing  the  general  discu.s.sioii  as  to 
the  aims  and  nu'thods  of  Zolaisni  in  fiction- writing,  and  in 
part  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  author  toward  tlu^  specific  sub- 
ject of  miraculous  healing.  As  to  the  latter  point  Zola"s 
rationalistic  view  has  called  forth  much  opposition  from  rep- 
resentatives (}(  the  Catholic  faith.  In  subject  matter,  in  a 
style  which  unites  a  l)road,  swi'cping  view  with  great  elabo- 
ration of  (h^tail,  in  the  very  division  into  events  of  the  "  First 
Day."  "Second  Day,''  etc.,  the  story  exeniplides  a  ^tatenu'nt 
of  <-riti<'isni  that  Zola  is  a  producer  of  great  niodeiu  prose 
epics,  ratlii'i-  than  a  scientific  student  of  luunanity,  or  a 
novelist  in  the  usual  sen.se.  It  occurred  to  Zola  that  Lourdes 
furnished  material  for  the  sort  of  novel  lui  wished  to  write 
—  "a  novel  iu  which  great  nia.sses  of  men  can  bt»  shown 
in  motion  ...  a  novel,  the  sul)jec,t  of  which  stirred  up 
my  i)liilosoi)hi<'al  ide;is."  He  a<'c()r(lingly  made  his  usual 
carerui  studii's  at  first  hand,  found  tliathen*  was  a  ni'W  ex- 
emplification of  our  terrestrial  illusion  th;it  '*  Lourdes,  the 
(irotto.  the  cures,  the  mira<des  are  indeed  the  creation  of  that 
need  of  IjU\  tljat  necessity  for  credulity,  which  is  a  character- 
istic of  human  luiture."  llero  "  in  a  word  .  .  .  is  the  story 
of  the  foiuulation  of  all  religions.'"  So  jiassiiig  througli  the 
stages  of  suggestion  and  gunerali/ed  conception,  the  new 
novel  iKJcame  u  fact. 

My  Lady  Uotlia.     A  Romance.     By  Stanley  J.  Weymun. 

12ni(),   pp.   .'184.     New    York  :      Lon^^nuiiiH,   (irceu   & 

Co.     $I.2.'i. 

It  is  a  common  tri'k  of  tlie  reviewing  trade  to  declare 
that  th««  latest  hook  of  an  author  id  one  of  tint  best  lie  luiH 
writt<Mi.  This  sei-nis  to  lie  tim  real  truth,  liow«wer,  as  to  Mr 
Wevnum's  "  My  La<iy  iiotha."  'J'his  romance  still  carries  uh 
liai'U  to  llie  seven  t  ecu  t  li  cent  ui"y,  liut  the  scenes  an<l  cliaiacters 
are  (iermanlc  iiiMtead  of  l''rencli.  As  in  other  novels  tlit) 
author  has  dioHen  the  aut oltio^riiphic  form  of  fiction  and  the 
story  is  tolil  l»y  the  steward  of  the  Countess  (tf  Herll/lMirg,  a 
domain  in  a  nook  of  the  Thuringian  l<'orest.  V\n\  reader  Is 
swept  on  throuKh  cha|iter  after  chapter  of  most  stirring 
«'Vi-ntM.  through  scenen  of  excitement  and  danger  ;  ln>  lives  In 
them-  times  of  w/ir  and  rel|>^|ous  tiimnlt,  among  most  real 
men  and  women,  wliefJier  they  /ire  sucli  historic  llgures 
as  Tilly  and  Oustaviis  Adoi|ihus~r(»r  it.  is  the  jiertod  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  V/ar    or  the  crt-atlons  of  Mr.  Weynutn'H  Imagl- 
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nation  entirely.  The  account  does  not  load  qxiite  up  to  the 
battle  of  Liitzen,  but  seven  times  the  steward  had  seen  the 
great  Swedish  kin^  and  y:ained  the  memory  of  a  "sovereign 
and  soldier  without  a  rival,  modest  in  sunshine  and  undaunted 
in  storm."  The  description  of  the  romance  is  so  vivid,  the 
action  so  rapid  that  it  is  difficult  to  And  a  convenient  stopping 
place.  Not  a  few  critics  deny  to  the  historical  romance  the 
right  to  be,  but  readers  wlio  enjoy  this  style  of  Action  at  all 
are  grateful  that  a  new  master  of  its  method  has  arisen.  The 
illustrations  really  assist  in  re-creating  the  spirit  of  the  by- 
gone century  which  they  picture. 

Young  West.  A  Sequel  to  Looking  Backward.  By  Solo- 
mon Schindler.  13ino,  pp.  283.  Boston  :  Arena  Pub- 
lishing Company.     $1.25. 

"Young  West,"  a  posthumous  son  of  Mr.  Bellamy's 
"  Julian  West,"  tells  the  story  of  his  own  life  in  the  twenty- 
first  century  iu  such  manner  as  to  present  a  picture  of  a  state 
and  society  (American,  of  course)  under  the  guidance  of  a 
successful  Nationalism,  The  book  is  intended  primarily  to 
answer  the  questions  now  raised  as  to  the  practical,  detailed 
working  of  socialistic  schemes.  A  large  space  is  given  to  the 
period  of  the  hero's  education  ;  so  wisely  was  this  conducted 
that  "Young  West"  finally  reached  the  Presidency,  though 
in  those  coming  days  elections  will  never  turn  around  a  man 
except  as  representative  of  a  principle.  The  quality  of  thought 
will  be  secular,  with  a  tendency  toward  agnosticism  ;  men 
will  serve  three  years  in  the  industrial  army  :  contribution  to 
society's  welfare  will  be  compulsory  for  both  sexes,  but  the 
citizen  will  be  permitted  to  choose  his  occupation.  In  mechan- 
ical execution  the  publishers  have  struck  out  along  new  lines. 
The  text  is,  as  usual,  printed  with  black  ink  on  a  white  ground, 
but  around  it  is  a  colored  margin  about  an  inch  wide — blue  or 
green  or  yellow,  to  suit  the  purchaser's  wish.  The  innovation 
is  based  upon  hygienic  reasons,  being  intended  to  lessen  the 
strain  upon  the  eyes  in  reading. 

Gerald  Ffrench's  Friends.  By  George  H.  Jessop.  Paper, 
]2mo,  pp.  240. ~  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
50  cents. 

Mr.  Jessop's  hero,  "Gerald  Ffrench,"  who  serves  to  con- 
nect and  unify  the  six  short  stories  of  this  volume,  was  a  jour- 
nalist upon  the  Pacific  Coast  from  1873  to  1878.  This  occupa- 
tion gave  him  excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Irish  colony  in  California  Through  his  experience  Mr. 
Jessop  presents  some  of  the  "  most  characteristic  types  of  the 
native  Celt  of  the  original  stock— as  yet  unmixed  in  blood,  but 
modified  by  new  surroundings  and  a  different  civilization." 
We  are  given  much  of  the  Irish  brogue,  a  good  deal  of  humor, 
pathos  is  not  lacking,  and  here  and  there  crop  out  episodes  of 
tragedy  or  romance.  The  reader  is,  however,  impressed  by 
the  realistic  quality  of  the  stories,  and  Mr.  Jessop  states  in  his 
preface  that  aH  of  the  incidents  are  "  based  on  fact,  and  sev- 
eral of  them*  are  mere  transcripts  from  actual  life."  The 
volume  is  readable  throughout  and  makes  an  excellent  ad- 
dition to  our  California  local  fiction.  It  is  dedicated  to  Prof. 
Brander  Matthews,  with  whom  the  author  has  once  or  twice 
collaborated. 

Norseland  Tales.     By  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen.    12mo, 

pp.247.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25. 

Professor  Boyesen  has  grouped  together  four  of  his  books 
as  a  "  Norseland  Series,"  the  other  volumes  of  the  series  being 
"  The  Modern  Vikings,"  "  Against  Heavy  Odds,"  and  "Boy- 
hood in  Norway."  The  "  Tales  "  include  ten  st  ries.  of  which 
three  are  reprinted  from  The  Yoicth's  Companion  and  Harp- 
er's Young  People.  Professor  Boyesen  is  so  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  Norse  life  that  the  stories  do  not  lack  variety, 
though  they  all  have  something  of  the  Northern  spirit — cour- 
age, vigor,  contact  with  nature  or  lively  imagination  "  Little 
Alvida  "  is  the  story,  "  known  to  every  Norwegian  boy  and 
girl  and  .  .  .  regarded  as  a  kind  of  classic  by  the  Nor.se  child- 
hood," of  a  five  year  old  girl  who  plays  harmlessly  with  a  big 
bear  while  left  alone  in  the  forest.  "  The  Sun's  Sisters  "  is 
ba.sed  on  a  Lapland  fairy  talt\  In  the  other  stories  the  Nor- 
wegian boy  figures  largely  ;  not  always  in  the  homeland,  but 
aLsoin  Am«)rica  or  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  book  is  es- 
pecially adapted  to  young  readi^rs,  but  it  offers  entertain- 
ment to  older  i>eople.    Seven  illustrations  are  given. 

The  Chase  of  Saint-Castin,  and  Other  Stories  of  the  French 

in  tlie  New  World.     By  Mury  Ilartwell  Catherwood. 

lOmo,   pp.   2(Mi.      Boston  :   Houghton,    Mirtlin  &  Co. 

11.25. 

The  Hources  of  Mrs.  (!atherwood'H  matt^rial  and  her  gen- 
eral Htyl()  of  tniatrnent  are  familiar  to  readniM  who  keep  in 
t<»ucii  with  current  Americim  fiction.  TheHrv«'ii  Mlg)rt  storieM 
of  her  latest  volunm  dnal  with  the  narly  Froiidi  wi^ttler, 
whether  neanaiit  or  of  hi^h  family,  from  C^ui'Imm-  to  IIUiioIm, 
with  the  Indian  and  the  half  hr<»»Ml,  and,  t(i  homh*  «i.Kt«Mit,  with 
the  contact  of  thi^He  nltunnntK  wltii  thtt  lOngllNh.  Thn  local 
color  lit  HUppUed  both  by  thn  <UiHcrlptl«»n  of  nature  and  by  tliu 


setting  forth  of  customs  and  superstitions.  Romantic  aspects 
of  war  and  of  love  in  provincial  and  virgin  coinmuuities 
in  large  part  create  the  atmosi)here  of  the  stories.  *"  Wolfe's 
Cove"  gives  some  vivid  description  of  the  silent  night  prep- 
aration and  the  successful  storming  of  Quebec  by  the  British 
in  1759. 

Danvis   Folks.      By   Rowland  E.   Robinson.      16mo,   pp. 
o49.     Boston  :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.     $1.25. 

The  same  characters  appear  in  this  book  whose  history 
Mr.  Robinson  partially  related  in  "Uncle  Lisha's  Shop"  and 
"  Sam  Lovel's  Camps."  All  the  chapters  save  the  first  are  re- 
published from  Forest  and  Stream.  The  book  is  scarcely  a 
novel,  but  rather  a  series  of  short,  closely-connected  sketches, 
written  less  for  the  sake  of  the  story  than  to  record  the 
"  manners,  customs  and  speech  in  vogue  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago  in  certain  parts  of  New  England."  Danvis  is  a  village  in 
the  C  reen  Mountain  State,  and  its  inhabitants  so  far  as  Mr. 
Robinson  presents  them  speak  in  a  most  pronounced  Yankee 
dialect.  They  are  humble  folk,  "genuine  characters."  whose 
acquaintance  is  well  worth  making.  When  not  using  dialect, 
the  author  writes  in  natural,  narrative  style.  A  few  chapter 
headings  may  make  clearer  the  atmosphere  of  the  sketches : 
"Gran'ther  Hill's  Pa'tridge,"  "  The  Country  Post  Office," 
"The  Paring-Bee,"  "The  Hunting  of  the  Wolf,"  "A  Raising- 
Bee,"  etc.,  etc.  As  a  matter  of  course  one  chapter  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  famous  old  New  England  "  training-day." 


The  Untempered  Wind, 
pp.  314.    New  York  : 


By  Joanna  E.   Wood.     12mo, 
J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons.    $1. 


There  is  no  list  of  writings  opposite  the  title  page  of  this 
book.  "  The  Untempered  Wind  "  is,  according  to  the  pub- 
lishers' information,  the  first  work  of  a  young  Canadian  lady. 
As  such  it  shows  elements  of  great  strength,  and  it  is  per  se 
one  of  the  most  serious  efforts  of  the  season  in  its  particular 
style  of  fiction.  Miss  Wood  has  chosen  a  theme  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  "  The  Scarlet  Letter  "  The  story  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  barbaric  treatment  of  a  woman  who  has 
offended  the  social  law,  by  the  people  of  a  "  cruel,  sordid,  bab- 
bling little  village "  ;  of  this  woman's  growth  in  nobility 
through  suffering  and  through  affection  for  her  child,  and  of 
fidelity  to  her  never-returning  betrayer.  Besides  the  heroine 
and  her  persecutors  several  young  men  who  are  drawn  irre- 
sistibly to  love  her  are  principal  characters.  Miss  Wood  has 
described  in  very  careful  detail  the  social,  domestic  and  relig- 
ious Ufe  of  a  small  rural  community,  and  she  is  excellent  in 
picturing  the  moods  of  nature  and  the  progress  of  the  seasons. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  a  poor  and  uneducated  village  girl,  even 
if  as  saintly  as  "Myron  Holder"  is  supposed  to  be,  would 
naturally  use  some  or  the  more  refined  phrases  attributed  to 
her.  Miss  Wood  insists  upon  the  painful  side  of  matters  very 
often  ;  her  story  isof  the  "  sadness  and  futility  of  life,"  audits 
agnostic  tendency  is  shown  by  her  use,  in  propria  p€rst>na,  of 
such  an  expression  as  "  The  enervating  doctrine  of  depend- 
ence upon  supernatural  help."  Death  nas  so  prominent  and 
frequent  a  place  in  the  story  that  the  truth  of  its  pathos, 
though  Miss  Wood  never  treats  it  without  a  deep  human  feel- 
ing, must  almost  necessarily  be  weakened. 

Sweet  Clover.  A  Romance  of  the  White  City.  By  Clara 
Louise  Burnham.  IGmo,  pp.  411.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.25. 

It  was  inevitable  that  some  fiction  writer  should  use  the 
events  and  scenes  of  the  "  White  City  "  as  background  for  a 
story.  Clara  Louise  Burnham,  author  of  "No  Gentleman," 
"  A  Sane  Lunatic,"  and  a  half  dozen  other  works  of  fiction, 
has  done  this  in  a  plejisant  way.  Her  volume  is  not  a  guide 
book  to  the  great  Fair,  but  is  a  graceful  and  cleverly  told 
double  love  st»)ry  in  which  figures  a  youthfid  Harvard  gradu- 
ate, two  charming  sisters  of  a  Hyde  Park  ^Chicago)  family, 
and  several  other  people,  distinctly  Americans,  whi>  find  a  iK)r- 
tion  of  their  fate  while  visitors  to  the  wonders  of  the  "  Court 
of  Honor  "  the  Midway  Plaisance,  etc.    Happiness  pi-evails. 

A  House  in  Bloomsbury.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  12mo,  pp. 
3(M).     New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 

Mrs.  Oliphant'a  story  deals  with  a  middled  a^ed  8chi>lar 
in  the  employment  of  the  British   Museum,  with  his  ('.(">''•■• 
l)oia.  of  nt'tfenor  sixteon,  iind  with  some  o(  their  ne;. 
or  near  the  liou.se   in    lili>oinsbury    lLi>ndou|.     The    ;  t 

rather  conn>lii-ated  one  and  gives  t>ptK>rtunity  for  aui 
lt>HS  old  fashioned  mystery  and  pat ho.H.  \»ut  it  is  not  iim 
abUv     The  story  is  told  naturally,  vvitlumt    .  ' 

"  turns  out  "  satisfactorily  and  may  Ik»  con  n 

ample  of  a  type  t»f  English  douientic  novt«l  i.^  ■*      , , 

fortunately— not  relatively  Oiuumon. 

TUo  Cook  and  tht^  Cnptivo  ;  or,  Attuluri  tlie  HiVita^*'      l*y 
(  harlot t»^  M.    Yongt\      TJuio,  pp.   24«l.      Now   York  ; 
Thomas  Whit  taker.     $1.25. 
In  thlH  Htory  MIhm  Yiuiw'e  iftMM  Ituck  to  tho  l<*r«knc«  v^f  th« 

early  part  ut  tho  nixtU  coutury,  a  pluot)  nud  M  tliut)  wUloh  VMn>^ 
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sent  interesting  racial  and  religious  contrasts.  The  tale  is 
founded  on  history  and  relates  the  captivity  of  Attalus.  a  small 
grandson  of  tne  great  Bishop  Gregory,  of  Tours,  and  his  res- 
cue by  the  devoted  slave  Leo.  Young  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  learning  what  sort  of  surroundings  the  children  of 
those  ancient  days  had.  W.  S.  Stacey  has  furnished  five  illus- 
trations. 

The  Matchmaker.    A  Novel.    By  L.  B.  Walford.    12mo, 

pp.  439.    New  York  :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    81.50. 

A  novel  of  our  time  dealing  with  life  on  an  old-fashioned 
estate  in  Scotland.  The  plot  is  not  too  complicated  and  the 
drawing  of  widely  varying  characters  is  well  executed.  The 
story  ends  with  a  happy  love  match,  after  the  murder  of  one 
of  the  principal  woman  characters,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
an  ancient  Scotch  family,  whose  natural  emotions  have  been 
wai-ped  by  false  education  :  and  the  suicide  of  her  murderer— 
a  peasantlover  whose  passion  had  been  reciprocated. 

The  Robb's  Island  "Wreck,  and  Other  Stories.    By  Lynn 
R.  Meekins.  IGmo,  pp.  192.  Chicago:  Stone  &  Kimball. 

The  story  which  gives  its  title  to  the  volume  is  a  bit  of 
quiet  pathos  with  the  scene  laid  at  one  of  our  Atlantic  Coast 
life-saving  stations.  Most  of  the  remaining  seven  tales  form 
a  series  relating  the  ups  and  downs  of  pohtical  life  in  a  quiet 
rural  county.  A  main  quality  of  Mr.  Meekins"  stories  is  their 
naturalness  ;  they  are  told  with  a  pleasant  humor  and  with 
no  straining  for  effect,  and  they  are  genuinely  American. 

A  Husband  of  No  Importance,     By  Rita.     32mo,  pp.  186. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     50  cents. 

This  latest  issue  in  the  "  Incognito  Library  "  is  a  clever 
bit  of  analysis  of  certain  social  elements  in  contemporary 
London.  Mrs.  Hex  Rashleigh  is  one  of  the  ''new  women,  ' 
intellectual  and  literary,  who  has  habitually  con.sidered  her 
husband  as  a  mere  <ipher  in  the  world  of  those  who  achieve. 
He  writes  a  successful  drama,  going  to  the  he^rt  of  the  woman 
question,  and  thereby  wins  her  respect  and  admiration. 

An  Altar  of  Earth.      By  Thymol  Monk.      lOmo,  pp.  233. 

New  York  :    G.  P.  Putr  am's  Sons.    |1. 

This  storv  "•    '  "     '  '  '  ^  ^  of  current  novels 

written  in  an  i  and  unreal  style, 

and  olosintr  with  .....  i.v.^.     .  ,.. - Bering  woman.    The 

setting  is  EuglLsh. 

The  Little  Book  Man.     By  J.  Fowler  Willing.     12mo,  pp. 

264.     Cincinnati:     CranBton  &  (  urts.     $1. 

An  Ameri«^'an  religious  novel,  especially  for  voung  rea<i- 
ers,  directed  ayainst  the  methodw  and  influence  of  Jesuitism. 

Mike  Moriarty,  Alderman.       By  A.  H.  Phinx.       Paix'r. 

12mo,  pp.  2.yj,      Xew  York  :      Columbia  Publishing 

Company.    60  cent«. 


flfti'  n.  of 

y  misnili* 

J  .  .i  a.ili.st  who 


A  very  timely  and  able  ex]>i> 
su-Xna\  ocrurrenr-«?H  in  the  r^'c'-nt  1. 
In  New  York.     Wo  guess  tlmt  A.  .-^    i  ihua. 
once  held  a  l'x;al  (jfRce. 
Told  in  Whispers.      By  I>Mgh  II.  Irvino      Pap^T.      12m<\ 

pp.  22^1.     New  York:    The  f.Yown   Publi.'^hing  ('(ini- 

peny.    50  centfl. 
Half  BrotherH.      By  He«ba  Strett^m.      ParK-r.     12mr),  pp. 

490.     New  York  :    CaHm.Il    Publihhing  Company.     '»<) 

centM. 
The  Old,  Old  Story.   A  Novfl.    By  Rowi  Noiichettf."  Can  y. 

12mo,  pp.  406.    J.  B.  Lippincott  (>)mpttny.     $L 
Mim  flurd  ;    An   Enitana.      By  Anna  Katharine  Gnwii. 

Paper.     l2mo,  i»i»  '•''■>"'      ^'•''V  York  :     G.  F*.  PtitnariiH 

Bc^ni!.    fiO  centx 
The  ArtifWial  Mother  ;   A  .Mantiil  Fant;i«y.      iiy<«.  H    I' 

r2mo,  pp.  'M.      .N'<n'  York  :      d.    P.    Putn/im'H  Sons. 

75  cfntM. 
Unto  th»'  Fourth  r;«ii<  mti'.ti  :  On«  H'llutinn  of  th«<  N«-(^o 

Probh-rn,     By  Kli/Jilnth  I>-al  Blakely.     Pap«T,  12ino, 

pp.  I'^-V 


FICTION      TRANSLATIONS    AND    NEW    EDITIONS 
A  Httlnt.     liy  Paul   BoarKet.     TrauMlat^Ml    by    Katharin. 

pHHwof  t,  W<»rm«-U'y.     16mo,  pp.  Hii.     Bi>Htou  :  l^»l>♦!rtH 

Hr'.th.TH.     II. 

M     lVitiric«'t'M  nwmit  vUlt  to  tbo  UniUnl  HUim  and  bin 
rritinal  r^/rnm«int«  «iih>h  tmr  AMi"rl«UMi  Uf«,  n<*w  )ttsiuK  pub 


lished,  have  naturally  increased  interest  in  a  writer  of  so 
great  eminence.  Miss  Wormeley,  well  known  as  the  trans- 
lator of  the  ••  Comedie  Humaine  "  and  of  Mohere,  has  turned 
into  English  one  of  Bourget's  "  Pastels  of  Men."  "  A  Saint  ' 
is  a  piece  of  pure  and  reflective  writing  ;  simple,  delicate  and 
moral,  not  only  in  tone,  but  its  very  nature.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to  show  the  calm,  idealistic  aspect  of  Bourget's 
genius  and  his  reaction  against  naturalistic  methods.  Under 
the  heading  "Essays,  Criticism  and  Belles-Lettres,"  we  hst 
a  volume  of  selections  from  Bourget's  writings,  edited  by 
Professor  Van  Daell,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, It  includes  extracts  from  poetry,  criticism,  "  Pas- 
tels "  and  travels,  intended  to  show  the  range  of  the  author  s 
work  and  the  progress  of  his  literary  development.  The 
most  interesting  portion,  however,  is  an  autobiographi(u\l 
sketch  of  ten  or  twelve  pages,  which  M.  Bourget  wrote 
especially  for  this  book  while  in  the  United  States.  The  nat- 
ure and  growth  of  the  author's  individual  genius  are  lucidly 


PAUT.    BOFRQET. 

oxplainotl.  At  fifteen  Bourjfot  ha<l  devoured  all  the  novels  of 
lialzar-  and  Sti'iidhal,  "  .Urw/nm*'  linvnri/''  a  d  " /«'/»  »r.s  (/u 
Mill,"  and  knew  by  heart  the  two  volumes  of  Alfred  do  Mus- 
HPt'H  po«*mH.  Shak«'sp<'an>  was  a  still  earlier  acquaintance. 
At  thirty  yoarsof  a^re.  after  ton  years  of  literary  endeavor,  he 
was  in  di'spair  1mm-hiis<«  of  tho  fruitlessneKs  of  his  iMi'orts.  TIo 
nia<h' a  (liu>cnosi.s  of  his  liti<rary  di.sea.so,  and  found  a  cure  in 
the  adojition  of  the  methcnl  wliich  (fave  ininunliate  success  to 
th«'  ■'  Ksitilis  tlf  /'si/rholof/ii-  Co)itftn}>i>r<ii}ir,''  and  which  he 
iuiM  not  foJind  n<'(oasary  to  <'han>fe  ossoutially  in  later  years — 
the  '•  mrthuiie  iVunalyae  iutrrieure.'''' 

Catherine  de'  Medici.  By  Honord  do  Balzac.  Translated 
by  Katharine  Prescott  W()rm(»loy.  )2Tno,  pp.  421. 
lioHtoii  :    Roberts  Hrotln'rH.     ipi.TiO. 

Mi*4  Wfirmoh.y'H  dilijfo  r.n  has  now  prlven  to  the  Rnirlish 
i-./idinu  publi.-  traiiHliitiMnH  of  tn>arly  a  score  and  a  half  of 
H.il/.ju- M  n«.v<<lM  •'  Cntlii  riiir  df"  Mxiiri"'  found  its  p]ji<t>  in  tin* 
Kn-at  '■  Ciniii'ilir  lliiiiKiin''  "  anions  flu'  l'liilosojilii<  iil  Studies. 
It  <-xeniplltt<w  well  nal/,a<'"s  irn-at  iiowor  to  work  uj>  all  the  <le 
tjdls  f)f  aHubjc.'t.  with  intcUoctunl  care  as  well  as  <'n>ot  ioiial 
zoal.  B<ifon/tlui  oiM-nin>f  of  th.<  nov.'l  prop«u-  fifty  piiRos  aro 
Kivnn  U>  a  hiHtorical  ami  <rit  i<al  intnxluct  ion.  in  whicli  l<iil/.;m 
KhowM  a  rojcard  for  nionai-<-hi<'al  nrin«-ipl«'S  in  ^'enoi  al.  and  iiis 
b«'Ii.'f  that  "  no  woman,  uiib'ss  it  be  Urunnhaut  <ir  Kn««b'^onde, 
]n\M  HulT«jn'l  from  popular  orror  so  nuuli  as  CallK-nno  do' 
Mf<lici."  Not  d.Mivint;  that  the  (puM-n  resorted  to  craft,  in  lier 
ffTortM  to  Htn-rik'tlH'n  myalty.  tho  novi'list  doclaros  thatsh(» 
'     an  "••xtrjKirdinarv  woman,  who  Imd   non<<  of    tlie  wt>ak- 

>-H  of  Iht  sex.  who  livi'd  ch.'isti'  amiil  tlm  licfiis«<  of  tlio 
M.Mst  rliHHoIutn  <-ouri  in  Knrop«v'  who  follow««<l  a  piin«iph'  •/ 
fhr  r<-latl<.n  of  w.von'iun  to  Mul>,|«.-t  whiili  is  in  a<c,ordanco 
with  th.'  imturo  of  thiiik'n:  "  Mbcrty.  no;  lilirrt i.-s,  yon. 
HhI/jw'm  woII  known  skill  in  analv7.in«  woman  rlmracter  juid 
hiK  mark«d  a«lmiiutioii  for  ('atln'rin4<  i|o'  Modici  am  anionic 
tho  iMJiirci'M  of  MtrrtiKth  in  tho  noVfl. 
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The  Waverley  Novels.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Interna- 
tional Limited  Edition.  AV>th  Introductory  Essays 
and  Notes  by  Andrew  Lang.  Vols.  XXXIII,  XXXIV. 
"S  .  Ronan's  Well."  Octavo,  illustrated.  Boston: 
Estes  &  Lauriat.    $2.50  each  volume. 

The  "  International  Limited  Edition "  of  Scott's  novels 

Soea  steadily  forward.  Mr.  Lang's  editorial  introduction  to 
tie  last  issue  contains  the  usual  felicitous  mingling  of  anec- 
dote, personal  criticism  and  quoted  opinion,  as  to  tlie  origin 
and  value  of  the  work.  In  Scott's  own  introduction  there  is  an 
interesting  explanation— almost  perhaps  to  be  called  defense— 
of  reasons  for  turning  aside  from  pure  and  historical  romance 
celehrare  domcstica  factd.  Each  volume  has  a  glossary  ap- 
pended. Among  the  ten  etchings  which  constitute  very  largely 
the  charm  of  this  edition  of  the  novel  are  the  subjects  of 
*' Hannah  Irwin's  Bedside,"  "  Clara  and  Her  Brother,"  "St. 
Ronan's  Village  "  and  "Preparing  for  the  Duel." 

The  Abbe  Daniel.  From  the  French  of  Audr^  Theuriet, 
by  Helen  B.  Dole.  16mo,  pp.  204.  New  York  : 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    $1. 

A  charming  bit  of  idyllic  sentiment  in  which  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  contrasting  but  equally  pleasant  charac- 
ters of  the  French  farmer  and  his  daughter,  the  young  French 
soldier  and  the  French  priest.  The  setting  is  rural  and  do- 
mestic and  the  style  admirably  simple  and  finished.  Such 
f)ure,  imaginative  writing  as  this  from  the  same  national 
iterature  which  produces  "  La  Bete  humaine  "  cautions  one 
against  dogmatic  criticism  of  French  literary  genius.  A 
holiday  appearance  is  given  to  the  book  by  a  photogravure 
frontispiece  and  twenty-five  half-tone  illustrations. 

A  Monk  of  the  Aventine.  By  Ernst  Eckstein.  12mo, 
pp.  195.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.     $1. 

This  story  has  been  translated  from  the  German  of  Eck- 
stein by  Helen  Hunt  Johnson.  It  is  written  in  autobio- 
graphical form,  in  simple  and  lucid  narrative  style,  which 
preserves  the  remoteness,  the  religious  intensity  of  old-time 
monastic  thought.  The  tale,  however,  deals  partly  with  stir- 
ring events,  the  revolutionary  efforts  of  certain  Roman  ele- 
ments to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  nobility  and  the  German 
Emperor,  the  part  which  the  humble  monk  played  therein 
and  his  love  for  the  noble  and  high-born  woman,  Julia  Col- 
onna,  a  leader  of  the  forlorn  cause.  There  runs  through  the 
story  the  pathos  of  defeat  and  of  a  decayed  civilization,  the 
reflection — "  Rome  is  now  the  sad  heap  of  ruins  which  it  was 
when  I  first  learned  to  know  it." 

Ravenshoe.  By  Henry  Kingsley.  Two  vols.,  16mo,  pp. 
309-300.    New  York  :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2. 

There  has  never  been  to  our  knowledge  a  satisfactory 
American  edition  of  Henry  Kingsley's  novels,  and  Messrs. 
Scribner's  Sons  are  therefore  warranted  in  producing  a  neat, 
convenient  edition  printed  from  new  plates.  Of  late  Mr. 
James  Payn  and  other  eminent  critics  have  ventured  the 
opinion  that  the  novels  of  this  author  would  outhve  those  of 
his  brotker  Charles.  Whether  that  prophecy  come  true  or 
not  a  new  interest  has  just  now  been  awakened  in  these  pro- 
ductions. "  Ravenshoe,"  will  be  followed  speedily  by  "  Austin 
Elliot "  and  "The  Recollections  of  Geoffry  Hamlyn.''' 


RELIGION   AND    PHILOSOPHY. 

The  School  of  Life.    By  Theodore  F.  Seward.     12mo,  pp. 

267.     New  York  :  James  Pott  &  Co.     $150. 

Mr  Seward's  secondary  title  is  "Divine  Providence  in 
the  Light  of  Modern  Science.  The  Law  of  Development  Ap- 
plied to  Christian  Living  and  Christian  Thinking.'^  Readers 
of  Lotze  will  find  that  the  fundamental  thought  of  this  vol- 
ume is  in  accord  with  that  philosopher's  conc^eption  of  the 
universe— as  governed  in  its  minutest  particular  by  (mechan- 
ictal)  law  and  at  the  same  time  working  out  a  Divine  will.  Mr. 
fjeward's  aim  is  to  show  how  the  dcjctrines  of  modern  sciionce 
—especially  of  evolution— lead  to  faith  in  an  immaiuMit  God. 
controlling  every  event  of  overy  human  life.  He  points  out 
th«i  absurdity  of  those  who  believe— as  so  many  do—"  in  a  gen- 
eral Providence,  but  deny  or  doubt  its  application  to  par- 
ticuhirs."  He  aoplies  this  faith  to  such  high  thomes  as  "The 
Provid<tntial  Relation  of  Individuals  to  Historic  Kv«>nts,"  "A 
Divine  Plan  for  Every  Lil'«*  "  "  A  Rational  H«iavon,"  "Si>lrlt- 
ual  Alchemy,  or  tho  Law  of  Growth,"  "  Prayer  in  its  Rolatiou 
to  a  Universal  Providence,"  etc.  It  will  bo  ai)i)aror»t  that  the 
work  has  in  certain  respoctH  a  kinship  witn  Druuiinnud's 
*' Natural  Law  in  thn  Spiritual  World."  Mr.  Sovvaid  writes 
with  no  dognifitic,  pur[»os().  hut  for  the  sake  of  helpful  intlu 
ence,  and  out  of  the  reMourc((H  of  »ixi»eri«ince  ;  clearly  and  witli 
olevatwl,  attractive  style.  His  work  Is  a  strong  oiin  in  the  do 
uiuiu  of  prnctlcul  religlouH  dlHcuHHlon 


Jesus  the  Messiah.  By  Alfred  Edersheim.  Author's 
Edition.  Octavo,  pp.  659.  New  York  :  Anson D.F. 
Randolph  &  Co.     $1.75. 

This  work  is  an  abridgment  of  the  late  Dr.  Edersheim's 
"  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah."  The  author  was 
educated  in  the  Jewish  faith  but  was  subsequently  converted 
to  Christianity  and  became  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.  His  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  customs  and  man- 
ners and  with  Rabbinical  lore  were  serviceable  in  preparing 
this  history.  The  account  follows  the  New  Testament  narra- 
tive quite  closely,  the  aim  being  so  to  present  the  "  laws, 
customs,  habits,  topography  of  places  and  situation  of  temples 
and  other  historic  buildings  synchronous  with  His  life  on 
earth,  that  the  reader  may  be  transported  into  that  time  and 
feel  that  the  Gospel  presents  a  real  historical  scene."  The 
text  is  liberally  illustrated  by  Hoffman. 

In  the  Time  of  Jesus  :  Historical  Pictures.  By  Martin 
Seidel,  D.D.  16mo,  pp.  215.  New  York  :  Anson  D. 
F.  Randolph  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Dr.  Seidel's  work,  though  much  smaller  than  Dr.  Eder- 
sheim's, is  written  upon  a  broader  plan.  It  treats  briefly  of 
the  state  of  the  "heathen"  world  at  the  time  of  Christ  ;  then 
more  at  length  of  the  Jewish  world,  as  to  its  land  and  people, 
political  government,  ecclesiastical  organization,  religious 
life,  its  Messianic  hope,  etc.  The  author  is  evangelical,  but  in 
this  volume  deals  with  Jesus  chiefly  as  a  "  historical  and  not 
a  doctrinal  personage."  A  chonological  table  and  an  index 
are  furnished. 

Hand-Book  of  the  Bible  :  A  Compendium  of  Facts  and 
Curiosities.  By  Rev.  William  Turner.  12mo,  pp. 
235.    New  York:    Thomas  Whittaker.    $L 

Mr.  Turner  has  arranged  systematically  facts  regarding 
such  matters  of  Biblical  interest  as  the  canon,  translations, 
the  alleged  missing  books,  the  Hebrew  months,  Old  Testament 
prophecies  relating  to  Christ,  geography  of  the  Bible,  precious 
stones,  etc.,  etc.  The  matter  given  in  tabular  form  includes 
the  miracles,  parables  and  discourses  of  Jesus,  arranged 
chronologically,  names  and  titles  of  Christ,  etc.  An  index  en- 
ables one  to  use  the  volume  conveniently,  and  a  few  well 
chosen  cuts  are  used,  but  much  of  the  contents  will  serve  the 
curious  rather  than  the  studious. 

The  New  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  or,  The  Marvels  of  Mod- 
ern Missions.  By  Arthur  T.  Pierson.  12mo,  pp.  473. 
New  York  :    The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.    $1.50. 

This  volume  contains,  in  revised  form,  a  series  of  lectures 
which  the  author  gave  in  Scotland  last  j-ear  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  "Duff  Missionary  Lectureship."  Dr.  Pierson  is 
among  the  foremost  of  American  evangelical  preachei-s  in 
missionary  knowledge  and  enthusiasm.  He  writes  in  an  at- 
tractive, spirited  style  and  with  deep  religious  faith,  of  the 
principal  achievements  of  the  missionary  movement  during 
the  past  century.  A  pocket  in  the  cover  of  the  book  contains 
a  large  chromo-lithographic  map  of  the  world,  and  chart, 
which  show  the  prevailing  religions  of  the  world,  their  com 
parative  areas  and  the  progress  of  evangelization. 

Justice  and  Mercy.  Sermons  on  Penalty  and  Forgiveness. 
By  Rev.  Marion  D.  Shutter,  D.D.  13mo,  276  pp. 
Boston  :  Univer.-alist  Publishing  House.    75  cents. 

Dr.  Shutter  is  author  of  the  work  called  "  Wit  and  Humor 
of  the  Bible,"  which  was  noticed  in  this  Review  some  time 
ago.  In  the  present  volume  he  gathers  sixteen  sermons 
nreached  in  tne  pulpit  of  the  "Church  of  the  Redeemer," 
Minneaj)olis.  within  the  last  few  years.  They  cetitre  aKnit 
the  distinctive  doctrine  of  Universalism,  the  first  lH>ing  an 
attack  upon  His  Satanic  Majesty,  under  the  title  "Thel>is- 
('rowned  King  of  Darkness,"  while  the  second  otfers  oppo.si- 
tion  to  "  Joseph  Cook's  Theory  of  Pi'obatiou."  Dr.  Shutter's 
thought  and  language  are  clear  ;  he  writea  ably  and  with  full 
conviction  of  the  "larger  hope."    A  j 


and  a  view  of  his  church  aru  given. 


portrait  of  the  author 


In  Love  with  Love.  Four  Life-Studies.  By  James  H 
West.  Riuio,  pp.  lOU.  Boston :  Jain»»s  H.  WovSt. 
50  cents. 

"  As  Natural  as  Life."    Studiea  of  the  Inner  K^u>^lolu. 

By  Charles  i\,  Ames.     16ino,  i>p.  UH>.     lUwton  :  Jaim^ 

H.  West.    50  ot^nts. 

Thest*  small  li*>i»ks  ar»»  written  in  that  siiiritof  I 
Ism  which  finds  human  lift*  to  Ih*  of  gr««Mt  spirltiml  'hi- 
and  full  of  high  moral  pojs.siliillti<«N.     Ho|Ktful,  > 
InatttMitive  to  dogma,  they  rtH-ognixe  the  ginnl   i 
religion    aiul   the    kinshii*  of   men  in    nt««HU  mum   »-.,-...... 

Th»'y  can  hardly  fall  to  Ik«  of  help  to  all  whv»  U»vt>  tht«  fv»rm  v»X 
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literature.  Mr.  West  is  autlior  of  "Uplifts  of  Heart  and 
Will ''  and  other  books  of  like  natiire,  and  Mr.  Ames  occupies 
the  pulpit  of  the  late  James  Freeman  Clarke. 

The  Building  of  Character.  By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.  16mo, 
pp.  273.    New  York  :    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    $1. 

Dr.  Miller  has  published  a  number  of  small  books  of 
practical  Christian  counsel,  choosing  such  apt  titles  as  "  Mak- 
ing the  Most  of  Life,"  "  The  Every  Day  of  Life,''  etc.  Many 
readers  have  found  his  writings  encouraging  and  stimulating. 
The  central  thought  of  the  twenty-three  chapters  in '"The 
Building  of  Character  ■'  is  that  the  highest  test  and  purpose  of 
life  lie  in  what  we  are,  not  what  we  do.  This  is  a  hackneyed 
theme,  but  Dr.  Miller's  treatment  is  sincere  and  vital.  The 
publishers  have  made  the  volume  an  attractive  one  exter- 
nally. 

Christianity  in  the  Home.  By  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D. 
16mo,  pp.  264.     New  York  :    Baker  &  Taylor  Co.     SI. 

In  these  thirty-six  chapters  Dr.  Cuyler  writes,  as  usual, 
with  a  direct  and  practical  religious  purpose  and  in  a  pointed, 
natural  style  ;  not  as  a  scholar,  but  as  a  friend  who  consoles 
and  guides.  Some  of  the  topics  considered  are  "  Extravagant 
Living,"  "  The  Prayer  That  Has  Power,"  "When  to  Keep 
Still,"  "The  Home  Side  of  the  Liquor  Question,"  "  God's  Cure 
for  Worrying,"  etc. 

The  Sanitary  Code  of  the  Pentateuch.    By  the  Rev.  C.  G. 

KGiUespie,  A.K.C.jA.C.P.  12mo,pp.96.  New  York: 

Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Company,    $1. 

Tfce  twenty-first  issue  in  the  series  called  "By-Paths  of 
Bible  Knowledge."  The  analysis  is  clear  and  well  "arranged, 
and  is  ba.sed  upon  a  study  of  Rabbinical  treatises,  Arabic 
writings,  the  Koran,  and  modern  sanitary  authorities,  as  well 
as  the  Pentateuch  itself.  The  particular  ai:a  is  to  explain  the 
scientific  basis  for  the  detailed  regulations  of  the  code. 

Fundamental  Problems.  By  Dr.  Paul  Cams.  Paper, 
12mo,  pp.  373.  Chicago  :  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company.    50  cents. 

The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Cams'  work  contained  os.<iays 
which,  for  the  most  part,  had  appeared  in  editorials  in  The 
Open  Court.  The  second  edition  i.s  augmented  by  an  appt'udix 
oi  alx>ut  one  hundred  pages,  giving  the  author's  replies  to  hi.s 
critirji.  Dr  Carus'  system  is  "Pcjsitive  Monism,  ba.sed  on 
facts  and  rising  througli  them  Uj  abstract  ideas.  Ho  is  a 
sturdy  opjKjnent  of  my.sticism,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of 
what  is  ordinarilv  calle<l  '•  mt'tanhyHics"  or  of  the  "mo.st 
mcxiern  form  of  tne  obsolete  metuod  of  ontological  philoso- 
phy " — agnosticism. 

Eev.  David  Devine,  D.D.,  and  the  Devil  ;  or,  The  Devil  in 

Hi:,   Own   Defense.     By    Richard    McAllister  Onie. 

Pap<T,  12mo,  pp.  rjy.     Savannah,  Ga, :    Published  by 

the  Author.    00  cents. 

Mr.  Orme  intnxlucfi-s  hi.s  rea^lors  to  a  D«'vil  who  di.scu.sscs, 
with '•ori<^i'l«THt)lf5  wit  and  Itjgic.  and  in  a  kindlv  spirit,  soino 
kn'-'  al   and   Hiblirrul    (iu<-.stionH,   an<f   pruncnuncs 

bin  :.<;<!n  a  mere  iii.struin«'nt  uf  Pnn-id(!n<«j  in  tliM 

tenij.;.. ..   .iob  and  of  .J»huh.     'llm  Dfvil  (•nt<Ttaiii.s   Dr. 

Devuie,  and  may  ix;rhttp.H  cnt' rtain  others  not  favortMl  witli 
aperuoattl  int<-:rview.   The  iyjoU.  is  rath<,T  Hpicy  and  liumorous. 

EDUCATION  AND    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Talks  on  Peda^'OjficH  :  An  Outline  of  the  Tlioory  of  Con- 
c«!ntration.  liy  Francis  W.  Parker.  12mo,  pp.  5C7. 
New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.     H.-OO 

Tho  THyla((o(f1ral  ''Xporiments  and  meihcKlH  of  tho  Cook 
County  Normal  Srhool.  Chi'-t  -  -— .  widely  known  amot.g 
Am'Tl'-an  teu'herH.  Thefw.  ii.  (1  "  TalkH  "  of  Itn  priii 
<Hpal  were  <;ri(<irmlly  iflven  to  •  .it  the  (  hautaurju.i  Ah- 
iM-mblv.  a  f»»w  vearH  ago,  Th«ry  huvo  In-M-n  revised  with  the 
aim  of  fH»!ntj  tliem  for  cWiho  t«'Xt-l><Kjk  Htudy,  and  present  ;i 
def  r  the  u[ipli(-ntionH  of  the  iiiithor'Hdo<-tniie 
<'f  a  (l'x:triiie,  ncr-ording  to  Colonel  I'ar 
k«M  •    •   "      •    •    »    1 f  H«^rbart  and  the 

t*"''  le  of  contentH  H\l\l- 

pli'  1  heudiii^H  ill  heavy 

iyit*\  Ult<\  htiiitt-  tuily  tiun-H    of   '    OiieMtloMH    Ulld  HllggeMtioliH 
form  an  Hp(H-ndlx.     'Hie  style  of  tne  work  iHopen  to  erlf  IcImiu, 
but  It  In  Kplrlted  and  evldenren  a  high  Ideal  of  the  teaehers 
calling 

Tho    Colleen    Woman.      liy  (^linrN-H    Franklin    Tliwin^', 
LL.D.     lOmo,    pp.  mi.     New  V..rl  ■      The    IJaker  & 
TayU/T  Company.    $1. 
Thin  may  >»«i  f-ofjuldored  a  <  <,rniiuni'.fi  volume  f<,  I'reMldent 

TbwiuK  N    rwAmily   limued     '  Within    College    WallM,"  whhh 


treated  the  masculine  side  of  collegiate  life.  The  longest  chap- 
ter, upon  the  "  Principle,  Content  and  Proportion  of  [the  col- 
lege woman's]  Studies,"  is  followed  by  facts  and  suggestions 
regarding  "  Environment,"  "  Health,"  "Methods  in  Her  Ed- 
ucation," "  Demands  made  by  the  Community  upon  Her,"  and 
"After  her  Graduation."  For  fifteen  years  President  Thwing 
has  studied  and  written  about  college  life,  and  his  recent 
years  of  experience  at  the  head  of  an  institution  which  in- 
cludes a  woman's  college,  give  him  ability  to  treat  with  fresh- 
ness and  eflS.ciency  the  particular  topics  of  his  new  book. 

The  History  of  the  English  Language.    By  Oliver  Farrar 

Emerson,  Ph.D.     l'2mo,  pp.  415.     New  York  :    Mac- 

millan  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Professor  Emerson  belongs  to  that  considerable  group  of 
youuii"  American  university  men  who  have  put  themselves 
abreast  of  modern  methods  and  results  in  the  study  of  the 
English  language.  That  study,  naturally  under  the  leader- 
ship of  German  scholarship,  treats  our  mother -tongue  from 
the  standpoint  of  comparative  philology,  and,  in  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  phonetics,  introduces  something  of  the  ac 
curacy  and  dignity  of  physical  science.  Professor  Emerson's 
work,  the  outgrowth  of  regular  class-room  lectures  at  Cornell 
University,  pays  special  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
native  element  in  English,  treating  the  "'  Middle  English  " 
period  with  particular  fullness,  and  recognizes  largely  the 
value  of  "phonology  as  a  fundamental  adjunct  to  linguistic 
study."  The  subject  is  divided  into  the  general  topics  :  ''  The 
Relationship  of  English  to  Other  Languages,"  "  The  Standard 
Language  and  the  Dialects,"  "The  English  Vocabulary," 
"  The  Principles  of  English  Etymology  "  and  "  The  History  of 
English  Inflections."  The  history  has  been  designed  for  college 
classes  and  teachers  and  the  details  of  arrangement,  including 
a  thorough  index,  are  suitable  for  text-book  requirements.  No 
progressive  student  in  English  philology  can  afiord  to  leave 
the  Dook  unexamine  1. 

The  Hand-Book  of  Standard  or  American  Phonography. 

By  Andrew  J,   Graham,  A.M.      New  and    Revised 

Edition.     12mo,  pp.  441.     New  York :     Andrew  J. 

Graham  &  Co.     $2.00. 

Mr.  Graham  publi.^hed  the  first  edition  of  his  "Hand- 
book ■'  of  phonography  in  1858,  The  work  was  based  upon  the 
English  (Pitmani  system,  but  Mr.  Graham's  results  in  the  labor 
of  extension  and  perfection  were  so  threat  as  to  lead  to  this 
opinion  from  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation :  "  What  w;i«  formerly  anomalous  no  gives  place  to 
general  principles,  and  the  materials  which  previously  were 
presented  in  a  confused,  chaotic  way,  are  reduced  to  the  order 
of  science."  Mr.  Graham,  believing  his  system  would  never 
recpiire  important  changes,  called  it  the  "  Standard."  The  test 
of  thirty-fivo  vears  hius  warranted  this  faith.  The  wearing  away 
of  the  original  i)l;ites  luus  made  necessary  a  new  edition,  which 
contains  no  chanire  in  the  princijjles,  but  only  certain  improve- 
ments  in  piesentation.  The  portion  given  to  "  i)honetics"  has 
been  omitted  ;  the  numb(>r  of  illustrations  in  the  text  has 
been  largely  inciejused,  and  a  phonographic  dictionary  of  forty 
I)age,s  has  bciM)  added.  Tho  Graham  svstem  "  must  imiiro.ss 
even  a  casual  ol).server  as  oi.o  in  whi(-h  thought  as  w*>ll«s  long 
I'XjH'rience  have  been  expended,  not  otdy  in  the  elucidation  of 
general  principles,  but  in  their  i)ractical  ajinlication  to  tho 
minute.st  detuds  and  to  all  possible  demands  of  thc>  jdiono- 
graphic  art.  Statistics  show  that  more  than  half  the  court 
rejxirters  of  tlm  United  States  employ  the  system,  and  il  has 
hud  high  commendation  from  authoritative  quarters.  Mr. 
Graham's  labor.s  in  phonographic,  intert'sts  were  not  confined 
to  thiit  hand  book  ;  his  publishing  and  journalistic;  efforts  in 
his  chosen  field  were,  extensive  and  unwearied  to  tho  time  of 
his  death  lust  .spring. 

Physical  Laboratory  Manual.  For  Use  in  Schools  and 
( '<)lh'K'«*H.  By  H.  N.  Chute,  M.S.  12m(),  pp.  290. 
Boston  :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     80  cents. 

Tho  rourso  of  laboratory  work  hero  arranged  Is  In  the 
shape  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  "  ])rol)l(>m8"  r(>quiring 
ex|»erim<-ntat  ion  from  "*  Sim|)le  Measurements"  to  "Light." 
The  nroblettiH  are  such  as  <'an  be  solved  by  apparatus  i>asily 
obtainable  and  hints  ar<»  given  as  to  Its  conHtruction  and 
renalr.  "  Special  attention  has  bcM^n  given  to  th«<  importunt 
suriject  of  tabulating  and  working  out  results,  and  deriving 
from  them  projier  conclusions."  A  numlxir  of  roferenc^o 
tables  are  j<iven  and  a  r«>w  «;uts  have  been  used. 

CouverHational  Method  in  Frencli.  For  tho  Uho  of  (^oIIorgs, 

A<iwleniioH   and    Advanctul    I*ui)ilH.      By    J.    Victor 

Plotton.     12tn(),  pp.  221.     Halifax  ;  Publish(>d  ])y  tho 

Author.     $1. 

The  H«wond  part  of  a  "  Method  "  to  be  c<impleted  In  tlireo 
partN.  The  aut  lior'M  Hole  ))iirpoHe  i.s  to  make  tiieimpil  nwister 
of  the  Hpnkin  i''ren<-h  language.  liesideM  conHi(h>r(ilile  nuitt<M* 
arranged    for  conv«>rHatlona1    drill,  th«>   voluuu^   includt^s  hu- 
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lections  from  claasic  French  authors,  a  long  alphabetical  list 
of  idiomatic  expressions  with  English  equivalents  and  exer- 
cises, verbal  paradigms  and  systematized  list  of  irregular  and 
defective  veros.  The  lessons  are  graded  and  are  entirely  in 
French. 
Doktor  Luther.     Eiue  Schilderung  von  Gustav  Freytag. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Frank  P. 

Goodrich,  Ph.D.     12mo,  pp.  177.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

70  cents. 

"  Doktor  Luther  "  was  the  title  which  Freytag  gave  to  a 
revised  portion  of  his  celebrated  ''  Hilder  aus  der  deutschen 
Vergaugenheit/''  Dr.  Goodrich,  of  Williams  College,  furnishes 
a  brief  account  of  Freytag,  a  chronology  (1-483-1555)  and  about 
forty  pages  of  notes.  He  believes  this  account  of  the  great 
reformer  to  be  "  one  of  the  best  brief  accounts  of  Luther's 
life  and  activity  which  we  possess." 

Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise.   Edited  by  Sylvester  Primer, 

Ph.D.     12mo,  pp.  338.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

$1.10. 

Lessing's  famous  drama,  Nathan  der  Weise,  is  a  piec  -  of 
literature  which  cannot  well  be  omitted  from  a  college  course 
in  German.  Professor  Primer's  introduction  of  thirty  pages 
is  mainly  devoted  to  the  play  itself.  The  eighty  pages  of  notes 
touch  points  historical,  critical  and  interpretive,  as  well  as 
philological. 

Homer's  Odyssey.    Books    V-VIII.    Edited  by   B.   Per- 
rin.    Octavo,  pp.  186.    Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Professor  Perrin,  of  Yale,  sends  out  a  second  volume  of 
the  Odyssey,  based  on  the  principles  which  governed  the 
preparation  of  the  first  volume,  issued  in  1889,  but  independ- 
ent of  it.  The  book  belongs  to  the  "  College  Series  of  Greek 
Authors,"  and  is  fully  equipped  with  notes  and  other  aids  to 
critical  study. 
The  Roman  Pronunciation  of  Latin. ,  Why  We  Use  It  and 

How  to  Use  It.    By  Frances  E.  Lord.    12mo,  pp.  63. 

Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co.    40  cents. 

In  this  small  volume  the  professor  of  Latin  at  "Wellesley 
has  aimed  to  "  bring  together  compactly  and  to  set  forth  con- 
cisely the  '  Roman  method '  of  pronouncing  Latin  ;  the  reasons 
for  adopting,  and  the  simplest  means  of  acquiring  it." 

Tacitus'   Dialogus  de    Oratoribus.     Edited    by    Charles 

Edwin  Bennett.    12mo,  pp.  115.    Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co. 

80  cents. 

Professor  Charles  Edwin  Bennett,  of  Cornell  University, 
has  edited  this  Latin  text,  furnishing  copious  notes  (arranged 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pages),  two  indexes  and  a  critical  intro- 
duction. 

Fables  and  Rhymes  for  Beginners.    By  John  G.  Thomp 
son  and  Thomas  E.  Thompson.     12mo,  pp.  97.    Bos- 
ton :  Ginn  &  Co.    30  cents. 
The  Children's  Second  Reader.   By  Ellen  M.  Cyr.   12mo, 
pp.  186.     B(  ston  ;  Ginn  &  Co.    40  cents. 

Both  of  these  children's  books  are  illustrated.  A  recog- 
nition of  two  hundred  words  will  enable  the  child  to  read  the 
"  Fables  and  Rhymes."  The  "  Second  Reader  "  includes  some 
appropriate  poems  from  Longfellow  and  "Whittier,  with 
anecdotes  about  the  poets.  This  feature  is  another  evidence 
of  the  effort  educators  are  making  to  introduce  real  and  List- 
ing literature  to  the  children  as  early  as  possible. 

Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers  :    Animal  Life.     By 

Florence  Bass.     12mo,  pp.  172.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath 

&  Co.    35  cents. 

In  this  book  the  author  gives  little  children  interesting 
lessons,  in  story  form,  about  animal  life.  Common  aniinalM, 
for  the  most  part  insects,  aro  chosen,  so  that  the  children  may 
observe  for  themselves.    The  illustrations  aro  serviceable. 

REFERENCE. 

A  New  and  CompUito  ('oncordnncti  or  Vorbul  Index  to 

Words,  Phrases  and  PaHsages  in  tlio  Dranuitic  Works 

of  ShakesjM'aro.    With  a  Supplementary  Concordance 

to  the  PoeniH.     By  John  Bartlett,  A.M.     Quarto,  pp. 

l',)IO.     N«iW  York  :    Mucinillan  &;  Co.     #14. 

Tlereafter  no  libraiw  of  gentM-al  I'efnrenc*^  and  tlie  b<M)k- 
Hlii-lvtm  of  no  ShakeHpeiiriun  Htuih^nl  will  ho  <*()nipletii  without 
Mr.  flartlett'M  gnMit  work.  It  will  MiiimrHtMlo  nil  previoiiH  pro- 
<l  •iclloiiH  In  ItM  partitMilur  th^hl  an<l  tiinro  have  Imm^ii  ni^t  a  frw 
of  ifruut  excolleucu    and  niimt  remain  unrivaled  i^n•  u.u  iuvni 


culable  time.  Those  who  have  not  had  occasion  to  realize  the 
great  labor  and  patience  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  such 
a  volume  may  be  interested  to  know  that  Mr.  Bartlett  began 
work  nearly  a  score  of  years  ago— in  1H76.  The  monumental 
result  of  his  industry  merits  a  "  well-done  "  even  from  those 
whose  concerns  are  in  entirely  different  directions.  The  Con- 
cordance was  prepared  from  the  text  of  the  "*  Globe  "  edition 
of  Shakespeare  (1875),  but  the  manuscript  has  been  revised 
and  collated  with  the  latest  edition  (1891).  The  Concordance 
to  the  dramatic  works  occupies  1709  pages,  the  remainder  of 
the  volume  containing  a  Concordance  of  the  Poems.  Mr. 
Bartlett  has  approached  completeness  by  including  "select 
examples  of  the  verbs  to  be,  to  do,  to  have,  may  and  their 
tenses,  and  the  auxiliary  verb  to  let;  of  the  adjectives  much, 
viany,  more,  most,  and  many  adverbs;  and  of  pronouns,  prep<)- 
sitions,  interjections  and  conjunctions."  The  passages  in 
which  the  head-words  occur  are,  for  the  most  part,  given  at 
such  length  as  to  make  them  independent  of  the  context— an 
obvioxas  advantage — and  the  number  of  line  in  the  scene,  as 
well  as  act  and  scene,  is  given.  Even  in  so  large  a  volume  the 
type  is  necessarily  small  which  presents  such  extensive  mate- 
ricU— a  reviewer  of  the  work  has  calculated  that  the  number 
of  references  exceeds  four  hundred  thousand— but  the  typog- 
raphy is  clear  and  the  binding  attractive  and  serviceable. 

The  Age  of  Fable  ;  or.  Beauties  of  Mythology.  By  Thomas 
Bullfinch.  Edited  by  E.  E.  Hale.  Edition,  1894. 
]2mo,  pp.  580.    Boston  :    Lee  &  Shepard.    $2.50. 

This  is  the  latest  edition  of  a  work  which  for  forty  years 
has  been  a  favorite  in  the  school  and  private  library.  Mr. 
Bullfinch  first  published  it  in  18.55  with  the  very  definite  pur- 
pose of  presenting  to  the  teacher,  the  student  and  the  general 
reader  of  English  literature  the  principal  ancient  classic  and 
Northern  myths,  especially  in  their  connection  with  motlern 
writers.  The  author's  plan  was  to  give  a  simple  Enghsh  trans- 
lation of  the  needed  portions  of  Ovnd,  Virgil,  Homer,  etc., 
keeping  as  close  to  the  original  as  possible,  and  adding  ap- 
propriate citations  from  English  literature.  Dr.  Hale  revised 
the  work  in  1881,  and  expanded  it  by  quoting  passages  from 
recent  authors — Longfellow,  Swinburne,  Matthew  Arnold, 
etc.,  and  by  rewriting  the  chapters  relatingto  Egyptian  myth- 
ology, the  Eastern  religions  and  the  traditions  of  the  North- 
ern nations.  It  has  proved  and  will  prove  of  excellent  service 
to  the  careful  reader,  not  familiar  at  first  hand  with  the  classic 
myths,  from  the  Odys.sey  to  the  Eddas.  There  is  an  index  to 
the  poets  quoted,  and  the  principal  index  well  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  a  brief  classical  dictionary.  The  book  is  quite  freelv 
illustrated,  especially  in  the  last  chapter,  a  '*  History  of  Greek 
Sculpture." 

Chronological    Outlines   of   American    Literature.      By 

Selden  L.  Whitcomb,  A.M.     \\  ith  an  Introduction 

by  Brander  Matthews.     12mo,  pp.  '295.    New  York  : 

Macmillan  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Whitcomb's  book  does  for  American  literature  all 
that  Mr.  Ryland's  "Chronological  Outlines  of  English  Litera- 
ture "  does  for  the  literature  of  Great  Britain,  and  much 
more  ;  for  he  devotes  a  column  to  contemporary  British 
works  and  adds  many  valuable  notes  of  historical  importance; 
he  also  adopts  a  standard  which  enables  him  to  admit  to  his 
list  a  very  large  number  of  works  which,  while  passes^aing 
slight  literary  merit,  have  significance  from  an  historical 
point  of  view.  The  enumeration  of  American  b<.)oks  publisheci 
prior  to  18()0  occux)ies  fully  one  half  of  the  "  General  Outline," 
which  constitutes  Part  I  of  the  book.  Such  a  record  as  this, 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  general  student,  may  Ih)  made 
serviceable  in  the  teaching  of  American  history.  Part  II  con- 
sists of  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  authoi*8,  with 
their  works  and  the  dates  of  publication.  This  is  useful  in 
studying  literature  with  the  biographies  of  writers  constantly 
in  view  Of  this  first  systematic  date-lK)ok  of  Ameri»-an 
literature  it  must  be  said  that  the  author's  purpose  has  Kvu 
most  satisfactorily  ac^hieved.  The  labi>r  involved  in  sucli  a 
task  is  of  the  kind  that  is  never  fully  appreciated  by  tho.s»( 
who  profit  by  the  outcome  ;  but  the  re.sults  of  Mr.  Whit- 
comb's lal)ors  spt>ak  for  themselves  and  claim  the  gratitude 
of  all  Amerii'an  .scholars 

The  Donald.son  Ouide,  Showman's  Encyclopedia  and  lu- 

ternationul  Professional  Register.     Quarto,    pp.    4 IS, 

Cincinnati  :     W.  H.  Donalilson. 

Contains  the  DonuldNoii  cipher  dlrtn-tory  t>f  *»]>ora  hous«iri, 
theatrtvs,  managers,  hotels,  t^t^•.,  for  the  principal  towns  nf  .^iU 
the  States  and  the  ('nnadian  |>r«»vinctt.s,  nnd  othei   '  .( 

matter  of   valu««   to   VHriou.s   liram-he.s  of   the  *lr;i  \ 

"shiiwing  "  pn>ftwsli>r>M. 

A  Cutalogut*  of  the  Books,   Mauuscri))tii  and   Pi'intM  Be 
longing  to  .     TJino.     Biwtim  :     1<«h>  ^  Sht»|var\l. 

$l.M). 

A    well  houiul   Mitnk  book   of  Home   tw«>  huiulrfHt  IMk^p^ 

ruUvl   uud    witli  piiutod   heattintrH  i;lvtni;  eoluiuua  fvu*  tiU», 
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shelf,  author,  volumes,  size,  date,  pages,  place  and  publisher 
and  remarks.  Some  space  is  given  to  columns  for  records  of 
loaned  books.  

SCIENCE,    MEDICINE  AND     TECHNOLOGY. 

Eace  and  Language.  By  Andre  Lefevre.  International 
Scientific  Series.  12mo,  pp.  430.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
plet on  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  frequent  issues  in  the  "  International  Scientific 
Series"  have  been  familiar  to  the  public  for  many  years,  but 
one  is  nevertheless  somewhat  startled  to  note  that  the  latest 
addition  is  the  seventy- second  volume.  Therein  Professor 
Lefevre,  of  the  Anthropological  School,  Paris,  applies  the 
evolutionary  doctrine  and  method  to  the  science  of  compara- 
tive philology.  His  work  is  divided  into  "  Part  I.— The  Evolu- 
tion of  Language  ; '"  "  Part  11-  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Languages  and  Races."' and  "Part  III.— The  Indo-European 
Organism."  As  to  certain  fundamental  matters  the  author's 
views  are  definite  and  interesting.  He  dismisses  the  question 
whether  man  thinks  because  he  speaks  or  speaks  because  he 
thinks  as  "not  worth  the  ink  that  has  been  wasted  on  it.'' 
Man  speaks  "because  the  mouth  and  larynx  communicate 
■with  the  third  frontal  convolution  of  the  brain."  Professor 
Lefevre  does  not  favor  the  view  that  the  human  race  de- 
scended from  a  single  '•  Adam  and  Eve."  and  to  him  the 
'•  dictum  that  God  gave  to  man  breath,  memory,  speech,  is  a 
meaningless  phra.se."  There  exists  '•  no  impassable  barrier  be- 
tween the  language  of  birds,  dogs,  anthropoid  apes,  and 
human  speech."  The  origin  of  our  language  lies  in  two  animal 
elements— the  spontaneous  cry  and  the  voluntary  cry  :  later 
came  imitation — or  to  u.se  the  philologist's  word,  "onomato- 
pceia  "—followed  by  analogy,  metaphor  and  finally  an  organ- 
izing reason.  Little  of  the  work,  however,  is  theoretic  :  it  is 
mainly  concerned  with  a  detailed  and  comparative  study  of 
exi.sting  tongues  in  such  manner  as  to  explain  the  great 
stages  through  which  language  has  pas.sed.  The  style  is  clear 
and  scientifically  exact,  bristling  frequently  with  exemplifica- 
tion, but  occasionally  admitting  such  quotable  sentences  as  : 
"  The  nouu  created  the  g<xLs  ;  the  verb  developed  myths." 

The  Meeting-Place  of  Geology  and  History.  By  Sir  J. 
William  Da wfKjn,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  12mo,  pp.  22:3.  New 
York  :  Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Company.    $L25. 

This  volume  contains  lectures  delivered  on  the  Lowell 
Institute  foundation  during  th«'  present  vcar.  Sir  William 
lJawH<jn  C President  of  Mc(»ill  University.  Montreal)  is  onr  of 
th<;  few  authoritative  M^ientistH  who  still  offer  ojuio  ition  to 
the  theory  of  evolution.  It  is  with  the  m«'tli<><i  and  widti 
knowle<ige  of  a  geologist,  but.  neverthelcHS.  with  a  hclicf  in 
the  truth  of  tlie  Biblical  records  and  as  an  anti  I'voliitioniHt, 
that  he  examines  "The  World  B«.'fore  Man,"  "The  Karliest 
Trac«H  of  .Man."  the  characteriMticH  of  the  following  gei»l<)g- 
if^al  agf^,  the  "  Deluge  of  Noah  "  and  the  "  Neantliropic  Di.s- 
];'  r-^ion  "  Thes*;  hubjeciH  are  clearly  prewnUtd  and  the  Htyle, 
<'!.->  .veil  aA  numerous  ulustrutions,  auai)t  the  book  to  popular 

Walki*  and  Talks  in  the  Geological  Field.  By  Alexander 
Winchf-ll,  LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  :i5.'J.  Meadville,  Pa.: 
Flo<xl  &  Vincent.     $1. 

Profr«HHr>r  Wlnchell's  woll-known  work  has  b«'on  reviwMl 

'I  bv  ProfeHHor  FVederic  Starr,  of  tlie  irnlverwity  of 

<  ajMin  its  uliKJitly  ult<Ted  form  \>*-i-i>\wh  <ine  of  the 

1  for  re«|uire<l  reading  in  tlie  ( 'hautiiiuinan  Scirntiflc- 

I  '  jr'le,  diirinii  the  current,  year.     It   iH  well  fitted  to 

1       partic-iilar  jiurpos.-,   I>eing  thoroughly  scientific  in 

in.itter  and  arrani{<''nent,  hut  writt«'n  in  an  attractive,  popu- 
lur  style.    A  few  UM;f  ul  illustrutious  are  given. 

The  Hf?nlle  Heart :  It«  HymptomH,  H«'qnel(B,  and  Treat- 
m«'rit.  By  Geortje  William  Bulfotir,  M.I).  I'-imo,  pp. 
»J0.     New  York  :  Ma<;millan  &  Co.     |l  .'>U. 

Th*«  ft'ithor  of  fhli  trentlno  Is  fin  Kdlnbnglj  y>hynl«*lftn  of 

«T  '  lilt     l»rofe.H!HiotUll     pOMitiollH. 

i  reMultH  and  theraneuticM 

i  ,i.M.  j.t  .Ktjrii)  manner,  HO  tnat  the 
te<|  in  the  hnbject  niuy  iinderHtand 
it')ry  illuNtrationMare  uw«l. 

Neunu4theniu  (»r  Ni^rvouM  Exhaustion.  By  David  Allyii 
Gori/in.  M.D.  12mo,  pp.  'Si.  New  York  :  <*.  P.  I'nt- 
MurrrH  Hunn.     .V)  vaii\\m. 

A    revl-ed  rf^irlnt    fr'rm    th"    ,V«/»    York   Mnlinil  Timen, 

treittlriiT'  ■    .HHllght,   extent,   of    rem 

'•'li'-      I'  iM  t't  know  that  .\ewtofi. 

.H« '»t.f,,  '    I  .,   , Mil. II    i.,ii/,(»c  and  other  celi,0»rltle»> 


experienced  "neurasthenia."  Yet  the  author  believes  that 
overwork  "  is  among  the  rarer  causes.  Idleness,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  far  more  prolific  cause." 

Electricity  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.  By  J.  P.  Bar- 
rett. Octavo,  pp.  516.  Cliicago ':  R.  R.  Donnelley 
&  Sons  Company. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Barrett,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Electricity 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  has  prepared  a  volume  which 
records  in  a  very  comprehensive  manner  the  part  which  elec- 
tricity played  in  the  organization  and  success  of  the  fair.  He 
gi  ves  account  of  the  most  significant  exhibits  in  the  electrical 
building,  of  the  power  plant  in  Machinery  Hall,  of  the  elec- 
tric fountains,  search  lights,  lighting  of  the  Ferris  wheel,  etc., 
etc  ,  even  including  such  a  topic  as  '"electrical  journals  and 
periodicals."  The  work  is  intended  to  arrange  and  preserve 
information  of  serious  value  to  the  electrician,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
rett has  chosen  an  accurately  descriptive  and  technical  style. 
The  binding  and  typography  of  the  book  are  excellent,  and  it 
is  richly  illustrated. 

Central   Station    Book-keeping    and    Suggested   Forms. 

With  an  Appendix  for  Street  Railways.    By  Horatio 

A.   Foster.      Quarto,   pp.    147.      New  York  :    W.  J. 

Johnston  Co. 

This  book  contains  diagrams  for  the  organization  of  the 
staff  of  electrical  central  stations,  the  classification  of  ac- 
counts and  reports,  and  includes  sample  forms  for  every  de- 
partment. Mr.  Foster  devised  the  forms  after  examination 
of  several  hundreds  in  practical  use.  His  purpose  has  been  to 
a.ssist  managers  to  place  their  business  on  a  rational  basis  ;  in 
particular  to  enable  them  to  know  "the  cost  of  every  item 
going  to  make  up  the  total  unit  cost  of  supplying  the  electrical 
cuirrent "  to  customers. 

The  Telephone  Hand-Book.  By  Herbert  Laws  Webb. 
32mo,  i)p.  146.  (Chicago  :  Electrician  Publishing  Com- 
pany.    $1. 

A  practical  hand-book  based  on  standard  American  prac- 
tice, well  printed  and  freely  illustrated.  It  contains  much 
matter,  seemingly  arranged  in  excellent  manner,  and  is  in- 
dexed. 

Tlie  Elements  of  Modern  Dressmaking.     For  the  Ama- 
teur and  Professional   Dressmaker.     By  Jeauette  E. 
Davis.     Revised  by  Cora  M.  Holahan.     12mo,  pp.  193. 
New  Y(jrk  :     Cassell  Publishing  Co.     $\. 
The  fundamental  i)rinciples  of  the  artof  dressmakiiig  are 
tr'-ated  in   the  chapters  upon   "  Bodii-e  Making"  and  "  The 
Gored  Skirt."    Other  chai)tors  discniss  "Trying  On,"  "Lin- 
ings," "  \Va.shdros.seH."  "  Dro.ss  Materials,"  etc.    Those  mat- 
ters are  explained  practically  and  in  detail.    A  number  of  dia- 
grams are  used. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Animals'  Rights  Considered  in  Relation  to  Social  Prog- 
ress, with  11  IJihliograjjliical  Ai)p(Midix.  By  Honry  S. 
Salt.  Also  Jin  E.s.suy  on  Vivi.section  in  America.  By 
Albert  Lefflngwell,  M.D.  16mo,  pp.  176.  N(^w  York  : 
Macmilliin  &  Co.     7^)  cents. 

After  reading  tin*  t^xtendod  rhnractor  sketch  of  Miss 
Kra  ces  Power  Cobbe  in  unotluM- d(>i)artTne!it  of  this  issue  of 
the  ItKVIKW,  one  may  ])e  hettcr  (lualilled  to  ;it)])rcciate  Mr. 
Hall  M  little  voluni(<.  Its  object  is  to  <'stal»]ish  tn(>  "  niinciplo 
of  animals'  rightH  on  aconMistent  and  int»>llik'il»l(<  footing  |and[ 
to  show  that  this  princinh'  underlie.s  the  vari(MiH  cll()its  of 
liutnanitariiin  ref<jrmers.  '  Mr.  Salt  lia.s  Hp<M'ial  chai)tcr,s  upon 
the  '  Slauijhtei- of  AninialM  for  ^^)o(l,"  "Sport,  oi-  Ainiiteur 
IJutcliery,  '  "  .Murderous  Millinery,"  "  Ti1n<>Mol'  Ii(>rorni."  rW.., 
au'i  he  appendn  a  Honiewhat  lengtliy  bihliogrupliv  of  tho 
rights  of  aninials.  In  t  he  lust  forty  |»ages  of  the  hook,  All)ort 
L<'lllngwell,  M.I).,  diHcusH(»H  vivisection  in  America,  and  prints 
letters  from  a  conHld(<rable  nunibei*  of  college  nrt^sidentH 
touching  the  regulation  or  lack  of  regulation  of  vlvlsoction  in 
their  institutions. 

Tho  ('lmfltig-I)isli  Supper.  By  ClniHtint^  'IVmIiuik*  IIit- 
rick.  16ino,  i)p.  \V.i.  Now  York  :  Charles  Scribner'a 
Hods.    75  c«?utH. 

Mrs.  Ilerrick,  lik<(  hej-  mother,  "  Marion  Harland,"  liaH 
skill  In  explaining  t  ln>  tnyMterleH  of  deljc-iic  cddking  and  huc- 
ceMMfuI  mr7iu«.  Slie  IreatH  llie  capjicit  icH  of  the  ciiallng  dlsll 
iiitr  rrrrllrncr  the  uteuMil  of  Hohemla  under  the  dlvlHlotm  : 
"  r.e^lnnlng  with  the  lOgg."  "A  I'rettv  Kettle  of  Klsh." 
"With  t  he  ( 'ruMtaceimM."  "A  ('lu«pteroii  fOiit  iYmw,"  etc.,  cIom- 
Irikf  with  conintent  on  "Tho  Chafing  l)lsh  Menu."  The  volume 
is  a  dainty  one  externally. 
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The  Growth  of  Australia.     E.  Keyer. 

Major -General  O.  O.  Howard,  U.  S.  A.  Interviewed  by  H. 
Johnston. 

Afternoon  Receptions  in  Washington.    Mrs.  S.  F.  Parsons. 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad.— Philadelphia.    October. 

MiniKterial  R^'croation. 

The  M<'tnorial  (Column  in  B**imt. 

Difficulty  of  Evanj^elizing  MoHlems  in  Persia. 

Contemporary  Review.— I^ondon.    October. 

The  Eieht  HonrH  Bill  for  Minors— Its  Economic  Effect.  Eraer- 

mni  Bainiiridg«v 
East  and  V\'«^t.     fcli  •'     '^'     '    ■<. 

Cabinet  Counwls  ai.  FVif-nds.    T.  H.  8.  Escott. 

Pf*<-tH  of  Proven<-o.     •■  ■■-  ..-   -Lirtog. 
The  Work  of  the  Boer  Money  :    Technical  Education.    John 

Rae. 
Our  Mf*Ht  Distinguishcyl  Refugee.— Prince  KraiK)tkin.    Edith 

.S.'UorH. 
French  Prinonn  and  Their  Inmatos.     Edmund  R.  Sp«'urmun. 
J'm''j»h  Pri<'Mtl'-y  in  I><»Mi<**iti<;  Lifo,     Ma^lunx*  ]if\ltu-. 
Tim  En^liMh  VerHion  of  th*;  Lord's  Pruyrr.    A.  is.  Janiiaris. 
WeismannismOnco  More.    H«rlx;rtHiK;ncer. 

Cornhill  Magazine.— Iy^>ndon.    Octolxjr. 

Th.-  II 'i  '  Tl.raldry. 

Th<'('  iKlay. 

S"w  S.I1V11  .-i/iy  ;  •■The  H.ih^nt  Pools." 

Demoreit's  Family  Magazine.— Now  York.     Octolxjr. 

Cjuh'i  Llfo  lit  W.-«t  J'olnt. 

How  to  I'luy  th.   (Jnitftr  Without  n  Ma«U«r.     C.  L.  Ilildroth. 

Hhall  iViVM  It«H!«!lvn  th«»  Hani«  FMuration  T 

WhutlMTl. 

< 'oniforta))!'-  i-i\)iitf      Marflia  .T    KviinH. 

Tb«  Church  In  Um  U4!latlon  t*>  th<5  Lniuor  Tram*-. 

The  Dial.— flilcaKo. 

H«'pt«'m!xT  10. 

Eriflinh  at  \)n^  UrilviTMltv  of  I'«^ntiHvlvnnla.     F.  E.  R<lM'lllrijf, 

Htu'ly  of  Kiit'ii  li  I-it«-i  lit  iir«>  from  thi'  HtundiMiint  of  th«  Htu- 

duut. 

OiUAttT  1. 

n.     ■    '    "  ■  '  "'  •'  y. 

'Ir  Thr«K)  l)««'kor."    WaIt«T  Fi^wmt. 

Ki., «;.   „.,-,    r^ity  lit    WlwofiHln.      I).    H.    FriinkiMi- 

hurg'T. 


Economic  Journal.— (Quarterly.)     London.    September. 

Political  Economy  and  Journalism     Prof.  J.  S.  Nicholson. 

Ricardo  m  Parliament.— II.    Edwin  Cannan. 

Theory  of  International  Value.— II.     Prof.  F.  Y.  Edge  worth. 

Report  of  the  Labor  Commission.    L.  L.  Price. 

The  Commercial  Supremacy  of  Great  Britain.    A.  W.  Flux. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  on  the  Aged  Poor.    C.  S.  Loch. 

Education.— Boston.    October. 

Conference  Report  on  Mathematics.    J.  M.  Greenwood. 
Responsibilities  of  Preparatory  Schools.    Helen  E.  Starrett. 
Psychology  of  Object  Drawing.     William  A.  Mason. 
Correcting  an  Important  Date.     W.  H.  Thompson. 
German  Methods  of  Using  the  Mother  Tongue     R.  D.  Jones. 
Froebel  from  a  Psychological  Standpoint.    E.  F.  Buchnec 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    October. 

The  Unity  of  Educational  Reform.    Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Illiteracy  in  the  United  States.    J.  H.  Blodgett. 

Aims  and  Status  of  Child  Study.     E.  W.  Scripture. 

German  Boarding  Schools.    James  E  Russell. 

Recent  School  Legislation  in  the  United  States.    W.  B.  Shaw. 

The  Bicentenary  of  the  University  of  Halle.    A.  V.  W.  Jaek- 

son. 
A  Study  of  Mathematical  Consciousness.    Mary  W.  Calkins. 

Educational   Review. — London.    October. 

The  Registration  and  Inspection  of  Schools.    Rev.  Wm.  GxilL 

Salaries  in  Secondary  Schools.    Albert  Barker. 

In  Defense  of  the  Gouin  Method. 

A  Pious  Founder  :   Sir  William  Godolphin.    W.  M.  Hardnaan. 

Engineering  Magazine. — New  York.    November. 

Causes  and  Effects  of  Great  Forest  Fires.    John  Gifford. 

The  Land  of  the  Mikado.     J.  C.  Hopkins. 

U.-^e  of  Terra-Cotta  in  Modern  Buildings.    G.  M.  R.  Twose. 

Present  Status  of  the  Nickel  Industry.    W.  L.  Austin. 

Why  Some  Men  Fail  as  Steam  Engineers,    W.  H.  Wakeman. 

The  Whaling  Industry.     Herbert  L.  Aldrich. 

Ths  Great  Dam  at  Anstin.  Texas.    Frank  E.  Snyder. 

The  Worlds  Gold  Production.    T.  A.  Richard. 

Advantage's  of  tho  Tehuantepec  luteroceanic  Route.    E.  B. 

Corthell, 
Domestic  Electric-Lighting  Plants.    N.  W.  Perry. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. — London.     October. 

The  !\rarquis  of  Bute  and  Cardiff.     Frederick  Dolman. 
Match  Making  Customs  in  Munster.    Katharine  Tynan  Hink- 

son. 
Tho  Book-Barrow  Man.    James  D.  Symon. 
Measurement  Identification  of   Criminals.     Colonel  Howard 

Viui'ent. 
Troy  Town  Revisited. 

The    Forum.— New  York.    October. 

Reasons  Why  the  Republic  May  Endure.     C.  W.  Eliot. 

H;is  Oratory  Dfi-liiu'd  'f    Henry  L.  Dawes. 

Is  the  Hriti.sh  p:nipire  Stabl.'  ?    p.  H.  Goffckon. 

rundanientul  r.eliefs  in  ^ly  Social  Philosophy.     R.  T.  Ely. 

V.ly'H  "Socialism  and  Social  Hoform."     A.  T.  lladloy. 

Di.sraeli's  Placo  in  Literature.     Frederic  Harrison. 

'I'he  Contented  Mjus.ses.     Octave  Thanet. 

Sigiiiflcjince  of  tho  .laiJan-China  War.     Michitaro  Hisa. 

Teaching  (ircck  :  s  a  Living  Language.     J.  (iennadiua. 

A  Siiuthern  Woman's  Study  of  Boston.    Fruncivs  A.  Doughty. 

Can  Railroad  HaLes  Imj  Cheapened  Y    H.  T.  Newcomb. 

Fortnightly  Review.  -London.     October. 

Tho  Crim<'a  In  IK.'Vt  an<l  IK'tl.    GcMioral  Sir  Evelyn  Wood. 

Sidelignts  on  tho  Socond  lOinpiro. — II.     William  Graham. 

Our  Workmen's  l»iot  and  Wages.     Dr.  Thomas  Oliver. 

An  Antiquarian  Raniltlo  in  I'ari.s.     Frederic,  Harrison. 

Th(^  Extormination  of  (ireat  Game  ii»  South  Africa.    II.  A- 

Bryden. 
The  Logi.slation  of  Fear.     Oulda. 
In  Syria.     Frodoriir  ( "arrcl. 
Madaga.Hcur.     Va/.aha,  « 

A  I'rotendcr  and  His  Family:    Comto  do  Paris.    Albert   D 

Vandani. 

Frank   Leslie's   Monthly.— Now  York.     Octol>or. 

M'xb-rn  Magazi no  Making. 

rn<l<T  tho  I'oak  <>f  TonorilTo.     Howard  Paul. 

American  Mo<iicul  StudontM.     Dr.  .1.  Howo  Adams. 

Mont>,'oni.ry  :  Tho  First  Capital  of  tho  Confodoraey.  William 

II.  Mallou. 
CranipM  Shliivard  ami  tlio  Ni»w  United  States  Navy.    8.  Mill 

ington  Miller. 

Oentlcman'a  Magazine.     Tiondon.    Octolnir. 

Carlvlo    and    Taino    on    tho  French   Revolution.     U.  Sohttts 

WiIm.mi. 
The  Wall  of  the  Male,  / 

Ulvull  Montanl.     John  Muchan. 
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Robert  Pergiisson  :    Scottish  Poet.    Alexander  Gordon. 
Under  the  Ctpsars  in  Britain.     W.  B.  Paley. 
*•  The  Darkness  Behind  the  Stars."    J.  E.  Gore. 
Eiclesiastical  Pamphlet  Wars.    G.  L.  Appersou. 

Geographical  Journal.— London.     October. 

Contributions  to  the  Physical  Geography  of  Briti.sh  East 
Africa.     With  Map  and  Illustrated.     Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory. 

Expedition  to  the  Hadramut.     With  Map.     J.  Theodore  Bent. 

The  Voyage  of  tlie  Jason  to  the  Antarctic  Regions.  With 
Map.    Captain  C.  A.  Larsen. 

Physical  Conditions  of  the  Clyde  Sea  Area,    Hugh  R.  Mill 

Geological    Magazine.— London.    September. 

Jurassic  Cephalopoda  from  Western  Australia.    G.  C.  Crick. 
The  Pleistocene  Geology  of  N.  W.  Canada,  and  of  Hudson's 

Bay.    With  Map.    J.  Burr  Tyrrell. 
On  Life  Zones  in  British  Palaeozoic  Rocks.    Continued.  Henry 

Hicks. 
Recent  Changes  of  Level  and  Their  Teaching.     Sir  H.   H. 

Howorth. 

Godey's  Magazine. — New  York.      September. 

Seward  at  Hayti.— VI.    Frederick  W.  Seward. 

A  Ni^:ht  Ascent  of  Mount  ^tna.    Charles  H.  Adams. 

Feastmg  in  the  Olden  Time. 

Rare  Days  with  the  Birds.    Leander  S.  Keyser. 

The  Senate  Vaudeville.    James  B.  Reynolds. 

Cruising  and  Racing  Canoes. 


Green  Bag. — Boston. 


October. 

H.  D.  Ashley. 


Matthew  Hale  Carpenter  as  a  Lawyer. 

Dueling  at  the  Irish  Bar. 

The  Law  of  the  Land  :    Our  Pet  Animals.    W.  A.  McClean. 

Temple  Students  and  Temple  Studies.    D  "W.  Douthwaite 

Are  Juries  the  Judges  of  the  Law  in  Any  Case  ?    P.  Edwards. 

The  Court  of  Star  Chamber.— VIII.    J  D.  Lindsay. 

Harper's  Magazine. — New  York.     October. 

Lahore  and  the  Punjaub.    Edvnn  Lord  Weeks. 
The  Streets  of  Paris.    Richard  Harding  Davis. 
Iberville  and  the  Mississippi.    Grace  King. 
Golf  in  the  Old  Country.    Caspar  W.  Whitney. 

November. 
The  Sea-Robbers  of  New  York.    Thomas  A.  Janvier. 
A  Painter's  Impressions  of  Rajpootana.    Edwin  Lord  Weeks. 
At  the  Capital  of  the  Young  Republic.   Henry  Loomis  Nelson. 
On  the  Trail  of  the  Wild  Turkey.    Charles  D.  Lanier. 
The  Cossack  as  Cowboy,  Soldier  and  Citizen. 
The  Religion  of  the  Sioux.    Lieut.  Wm.  H.  Wassell. 

Home   and   Country.— New  York.     October. 

Great  Judges  and  Famous  Lawyers.    Eugene  Macs. 
Military  Espionage  and  Methods  of  Gaining  Information.    E. 

VonWalden. 
The  Arctic  Regions  as  a  Summer  Resort.    F.  A.  Cook. 
Down  by  the  Sea-Shore.    G.  E.  Walsh. 
Gibraltar.    Cecile  de  la  Nois. 


Homiietic   Review. — New  York.    October. 

spe 
R( 


The  Four  Gospels  and  the  Faith  of  Christendom.  D.  S.  Schaff . 
Comparative  Religion  in  Our  Theological  Seminaiies.    W.  E. 

Griffis. 
The  Metropolitan  Frontier.    Lyman  E.  Davis. 
Homiietic  Helps  from  the  Columbian  Fair.    J.  W.  Earnshaw. 
The  City  of  Nahor.    William  Hayes  Ward. 
The  Christian  Life  in  Some  of  Its  Characteristics.    C.  B.  Hul- 

bert. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.— Philadelphia.    (Quarterly). 

October. 

Liuxury.    Henry  Sidgwick. 

JLimits  of  Individual  aim  National  Self-Sacriflce.    F.  H.  Brad 

ley. 
Women  in  the  Community  and  in  the  Family.    Mary  S.  Gilli 

laiul. 
Ethics  and  Biology.    Edmund  Montgomery. 
National  (Jharacter  and  Classicism  in  Italian  Philosophy,    L. 

Ferri. 
Rational  lledouiMin.    E.  E.  Constance  Jones. 

Irrigation  Age.— Chicago.     September. 

The  ProgroHH  of  WeHt<*rn  Americ^a. 
Opening  th^  Fiaiid  (jf  thn  Uintalis.     J.  M.  (Joodwin. 
The  Uno<;cu|»i«'d  Lands  of  ('olorado.     .).  A.  lireckoiis. 
The  Starting,  (Jaru  and  Curing  of  Alfalfa.     B.  F.  Shuart. 

Octol>er. 
The  Mighty  ('olorado.     J    A.Young. 
Public.  Opiiii')n  and  the  Irrigation  Coiigrt>MH. 
The  Art  of  Irrigation.     T.  S.  VanDykn. 
TliM  Fiold  for-  IbipH  in  Idiilio     .1    M.  (ioudwin. 
A  View  of  tlmCamy  l^aw.     J.  A.  Hiockoiib. 
*J'hn  Mormon  Land  HyHteni  in  Utah. 


Journal  of  Education. — London.     October. 

Fvench  Dictation.    J.  W   Lon{2:.sdon. 

Education  in  Siam.    G.  H.  Gnndrod. 

The  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland. 

The  Education  of  the  Citizen.     Prof.  S,  Alexander. 

Hints  on  Lantern  Work  in  Schools.     A.  M.  Hidden. 

Knowledge. — Loudon.    October. 

Experiments  on  the  Radiation  of  Certain  Heated  Gases  and 

Vapors.    J.  Evershed. 
The  Ancient  Mammals  of  Britain.    Illustrated.   R  Lydekker. 
Insect  Secretions.— VI.    E.  A.  Butler. 
Globular  Star  Clusters.    J.  E.  Gore. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal. — Philadelphia.    October. 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle  and  J.  M.  Barrio.  •  With  Portraits.    Fred- 
erick Dolman. 

Leisure  Hour. — London.    October. 

Seers  of  Science.    J.  Munro. 

A  Quiet  C'orner  of  Bavaria. 

Mysterious  Letters  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

In  British  Honduras. 

The  People  of  Russia. 

Salt.    C.  Beeston. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.    Philadelphia.    October. 

Famous  Rivalries  of  Women.    Gertrude  Atherton. 

In  the  O/tober  Woods.    James  K.  Reeve. 

The  Ballad  of  the  Drum.    David  G.  Adee. 

Localized  Virtue.    Felix  L.  Oswald. 

Japanese  and  Chinese  Porcelains.    Saburo  Aral. 

The  Snub.    Kate  M.  Rabb. 

Telegraphy  up  to  Date.    George  J.  Varuey. 

November. 
Magazine  Fiction  and  How  Not  to  Write  It.    F.  M.  Bird. 
Bargaining  in  Russia.    Isabel  F.  Hapgood. 
Rabbits  in  New  Zealand.    J.  N.  Ingram. 
Old  New  York  Restaurants.    Edgar  Fawcett. 
The  Washington  Correspondent.    E.  J.  Gibson. 

Longman's  Magazine. — London.    October. 

"Roses"  from  the  Gulistan,  the  "Rose  Garden"  of  Sadi . 

Translated  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 
The  Roman  Journal  of  Gregorovius.    Mrs.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 

Lucifer.— London.    September  15. 

Tibetan  Teachings.    H.  P.  Blavatsky. 

Solidarity  and  Ideals.    H.  S.  Olcott. 

Science  and  the  Esoteric  Philosophy. 

The  Real  and  the  Unreal. 

The  Book  of  the  Azure  Veil. 

Recent  Notes  on  Buddhism.    G.  R.  S.  Mead. 

Ludgate   Illustrated   Magazine.— London.    October. 

Young  England  at  School :  Radley  School.    W.  Chas.  Sargent. 
Pens  and  Pencils  of  the  Press  :  Comyns  Carr  and  Aaron  Wat- 
son.   Joseph  Hatton. 
Dorwentwater  and  Westwater.    Hubert  Grayle. 
The  Comte  de  Paris.    Rev.  M.  Fowler. 

Lutheran  Quarterly.— Gettysburg,  Pa.    October. 

The  Church  Year.    George  U.  Wenner 

The  Ministry  and  Current  Social  Problems.     E.  D.  Weigle. 
The  Pastor  Among  His  People.     C.  W.  Heisler. 
The  Body  in  the  Resurrection.     C.  L.  Barringer, 
The  Wrath  of  God.     A.  G.  Voigt. 
Cliristian  Worship  and  Edification.     F.  P   Manhart. 
Compensations  of  the  Gospel  Ministry.     William  Hull. 
The  Resurrection  of  Christ.     L.  A.  Gotwald. 
Revival  of  the  Historic  Episcopate  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Mental  and  Moral  Characteristics  of  Martin  Luther.      \V.  N 
McElroy. 

Macmillan's   Magazine.— London.     October. 

Cromwell's  Views  on  Sport      O  H.  Firth 

The  Historical  Novel.    GtH)rge  Saintsburv. 

The  Now  Japane.se  Constitution.     C  B   Hoylanoe  Kent 

Chapters  from  Some  Unwritten   Momoiru ;    in  Italy.    Mrs. 

Ititchie. 
.A  New  Pipe  Plot:  The  Three  Vidume  Ni>vel  Qutvstiou. 
Tht»  Kulndlion  in   the   West   ludieet  :    Ih'ouHda.    ilou.   J.    W 

Forte.scue. 
Briti.sh  Rights  In  Egypt.    M.  J.  Fttrt)lly. 

Menorah  Monthly.  -New   York.     Octi»l>t<r 

Prt)fivsMor  Morltz  Lazarus.  K.  Kohler. 
Th»^  Uellgion  of  Nature.  J  Silverumu 
Thti  I'ropliot  Jer»»ndah. 

Midland    Monthly.    -Dtvs  MoIuoh,  1»)W»      lVti»tH»r 

John  Brown  and  Ills  l<\>llo\vor»t  in  Iowm.     K.  L.  Umiu 
Along  KutfliHh  Uedtfo  Uow».— 11.     G.  W.  K    IllU. 
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Art  Life  in  Italy  and  Russia.    Emma  de  Konchine. 
Life  Among  the  Alaskans.— IV.    J.  H.  Keatley. 
A  Possible  Remedy  for  Our  Labor  Troubles.     C.  C.  Nourse. 
Reminiscences  of  a  Newspaper  Correspondent.     Jvdian  Rich- 
ards. 
The  Art  of  Conversation.    Alma  D,  "Whitaker. 
The  Hinckley  Holocaust.    F.  W.  Lee. 
Midland  Delegations  in  Congress. 
In  and  Around  Corinth  in  18ti2  and  1S63.     W.  S.  Moore. 

Missionary   Herald. — Boston.     October. 

The  "War  in  Corea— Its  Causes  and  Present  Outlook.    J.  D. 

Davis. 
Medical  Work  in  the  Zulu  Mission.    B.  X.  Bridgman. 
Need  of  Educational  Work  in  India.    Anstice  Abbott. 

Missionary  Review. — New  York.     October. 

Present-Day  Flashlights  Upon  Islam.     James  S.  Dennis. 

Papacy  in  Europe.     R.  Sailliens. 

The  Homes  of  Carev.— I.    A.  T.  Pierson. 

The  Bible  Work  of  the  World.    B.  Pick. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  World's  Redemption.— I.    D.   L. 

Leonard. 
A  Voice  from  Russia. 

Monist.— Chicago.    (Quarterly).    October. 

Ought  the  L'nited  States  to  be  Abolished  ?    H.  Von  HoLst. 

On  the  Principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy.  Ernst  Mach. 

On  the  Nature  of  Motion.    J.  W.  Powell. 

Buddhism  and  Christianity.    Paul  Carus. 

On  the  Nature  of  Thought.    Thomas  "VVhittaker. 

Month.— London.     October  2.5. 

The  Conversion  of  Father  .John  Morris.    Rev.  J.  H.  Pollen. 

M.  Dalbus  on  Anglican  Orders.     Rev.  Sydney  F.  Smith. 

An  Unknown  Poem  of  Father  Southwell  the  Martyr.    Rev. 

Herbnert  Thursto. 
Lourdes  and  M.  Zola. 
Meigle  :  A  Fragment  from  the  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland. 

M.  G.  J.  Kinlo<,h. 
The  Catholic  Conference  of  iSUi.    James  Britten. 

Munsey's  Magazine— New  York.    October. 

ArtiHt«  and  Their  Work. 

David  Bennett  Hill.     Hrirol  1  Parker. 

The  Children  of  t-      -  r  Hornblow. 

The  KaiHcr  and  1;  \  W.  F'i.scher. 

The  L*-;.'   ■   >     •  •-  „Mn-t  Field. 

The  Va;  jringt^jn. 

Literary   .  ;y. 

National  Review.— London.    October. 

Shall  We  Degrafl*5  Our  Standard  of  Value  *    Lord  Farrer 

Th"  Drift  of  pMyrhical  Rowarrh.     F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

A  f  ■'  iIou>Mj  Qu«j«tiou  :  TipH. 

Th'  •   Government  ;  or,   Ireland  a  Nation.     St.  Loo 

Home  (Oxford  Memories  of  the  Prae  ./EHthetic  Ako,    T.  H.  S 

r.'.'-ott. 

An  1  Vli>i>\a.  :  Municipal  Government  Conference  at 

i  ;  hia.     K'lward  Porritt. 

Th'  ;;tn  M  Cow:  A  SuKK<'»*tlou  to  th«!  Comlnif  Purihh 

H    W    Wolff. 

'Pr f  the  Far  I-^mt,"  by  Hon.  George  Curzon.  Captain 

MaxMO. 

Natural  Science.— London.    Octolwr. 

'Chti  Origin  at  SihtIch  Without  the  Aid  of  Natural  Suleotion. 

R«5V.  (i«?<;rg<'  H'MimIow. 
Horticultural  "Stx^rtM."    CharlfM  T.  Drui-ry. 
<ieolr>((y  of  the   Plateau    Iutpl<?m<-ntM  of   Kent.     Prof.  Kup«Tt 

Jon<*M. 
The  E(T(M:t  of  T<m(>oraturo  on  the   DiMtribution  of  Marino 

*- '       Dr.  OtUj  Maaii. 

Th'  il  of  NutletH  In  C<jrtaln  Labiat***.     Mian  D.  F    M 


HertwiK  ><     Pruformatton  or  Now  Formation. 
M It' hell. 


P.  ChaliniTM 


New  England  Magazine.     \V(mU>u.    OcUjI^or. 

MlrMl<-biiry('o]I<ifo      C   K.  Blake 

Hrvunt    the  I'.x-t  of  Nutiir<-.     F.  F   Frnt^rnon 

-  ■■    ■•  "     .      F  K    FihIciv 

it'T      II<Tniun  \\ik\mttu 
ifitrv      If'-nry  <-"    Shelloy. 
ir  F.  A'larn^ 
G<Mjrt{«)  iCaudull. 

NovomlMjr. 

"  '      !•- 

if.     Ht^Hiiichton  C/Milny 
,      !-     i   :.  -      .:     t'ourt   It4-''ir(ln      (liNijK"   H     I'.i 
nun 

Oi»i  m  .Tolin'N  Pftrlnh.  Portiimouth 

A»  .M<  ridon  skut\  AfU^rward.    Go*ir|(«:  W,  ]Jtti':U. 


New  Review. — London.    October. 

Ireland  and  the  Government.    Justin  McCarthy. 

Christianity  and  Communism.     W.  S.  Lilly. 

Country-House  Parties.     E.  F.  Benson. 

A  Political  Bird's-Eye  View-    Frederick  Greenwood. 

Secrets  from  the  Court  of  Spain.— VI. 

Dry-Fly  Fishing.     Sir  Edward  Grey. 

The  East-End  and  Crime.    Rev.  A.  Osborne  Jay. 

Women  in  the  Colonies.    Gilbert  Parker. 

Newbery  House  Mazazine.     London.     October. 

Old  Exeter.    C.  R.  B.  Barrett. 

The  Utility  of  Church  Conferences.    Montague  Fowler. 

Were  the  Fathers  Socialists  ?    W.  F.  Cobb. 

Nineteenth   Century. — London.     October 

The  Seven  Lord  Roseberies.    St.  Leo  Stachey. 

The  Alleged  Sojourn  of  Christ  in  India.    Prof.  Max  Miiller. 

Cholera  and  the  Sultan.     Dr.  Ernest  Hart. 

Did  Omar  Destroy  the  Alexandrian  Library.  R. Vasudeva  Rau. 

A  Dialogue  on  Dress.     Hon.  Mrs.  Chapman 

A  Scottish  Vendetta  between  the  Lairds  of  Bargauy  and  Cul- 
zean.     Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

The  Farce  of  University  Extension :  a  Rejoinder  Charles 
Whibley. 

A  Suggestion  to  Sabbath  Keepers.    Prof.  Alfred  R.  Wallace. 

The  Chinaman  Abroad.    Edmund  Mitchell. 

A  Trip  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina.     M.  de  Blowitz. 

'Jhe  Perilous  Growth  of  Indian  State  Expenditure.  Sir  Auck- 
land Colvin. 

North  American  Review. — New  York.     October. 

Issues  of  the  Coming  Elections.    W.  L.  Wilson.  T.  B.  Reed. 

Astronoinv  and  Religion.     Sir  Edward  Arnold. 

The  Peril  of  the  Treasury.    G.  S.  Boutwell. 

The  Transatlantic  Mails.    J.  Heuuiker  Heaton. 

How  Shall  the  Indians  Be  Educated  ?    James  H.  Kyle. 

The  Municipal  Problems  of  London.     Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Reorganization  of  the  Personnel  of  the  Navy.     W.  McAdoo. 

The  Primitive  Child.     Louis  Robinson. 

Side-Lights  on  the  Exploitation  of  Egpyt      F.  C.  Penfield. 

The  Renaissance  of  \S  oman.     Lady  Henry  Somerset. 

The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Saloon.    Archbishop  Ireland. 

Outing.— New  York.    October. 

Sport  in  Samoan  Craft.     F.  M.  Turner. 

With  the  Squirrels  in  Brown  October.    J.  R.  Bentou. 

Ff'iicing,  Old  and  New.     H    A.  C.  Dunn. 

L<mix/h  World  Tour  Awhe«>l. — Through  the  Szchuen  Province. 

A  ko<-ky  .Mountain  (^oat-Hunt.     Ci.  M    DiUard. 

A  Woman  in  the  Macken/.ie  iJelta.     Elizabeth  Taylor. 

lontball  of  WJ.     Walter  Camp. 

Our  Sailor  Soldiers.     Everett  B  Mero. 

Naval  M<'s.si-ngi'r  Pigoou  Service.    H.  A.  Giddiugs. 

Mallard  .Shooting. 

'I'raining  for  Football.    J.  G.  Lathrop. 

Overland    Monthly.- San  Francisco.     October. 

Mountain  Art.     H.  L.  A.  (^ulmer. 

Naval  .NiM.dH  of  the  Puciilc.     I.  M.  Soott. 

Building  a  State  in   Apacho  Land.— IV.    C.   D.   Poston.     .\ri- 

7.oMa 
Thf  Vigilanc«' CoMiniittcc  of  185(5.     I.     A.  B.  Paul. 

Pall    Mull    Magazine.— London.      October. 

( 'harle«'ot««.     Richard  Davc-y. 

VaniHhed  Kom«v     Uodolt'o  LaiK-iani. 

lIuMiorH  of  th«<  Conipi'Ming  Uooin.    .1.  Ahu^Voagh. 

Wfllingtoii.     II      (triioral  Lord  RobtM't.s. 

\V«'Htnunst«*r. — II.     Wallrr  Uo.sant. 

Out  of  Our  Window  — London      Mr.s.  F^lizabeth  11.  PonnoU. 

.\  Fortnight  in  Mout«>iH'gro.     Hon   T.  W.  Lcgh. 

.\n  Iin|H'rial  CorpM  dElite.     J.  llennikcr  II«'aton. 

The  Photo-American.- Now  York      Soptoiubor. 

Hik'h  Light^  in  Photography.— IV.    Sun>ny. 

iC'iidiM'iiig  Di.stainTH. 

TIk'  Yellow  .Si  r<M<n  with  Ordinary  PlateH. 

Tln<  .Mono<li<  for  LaUHcaito  Work. 

( )rtho<hr'iMiati/.ing. 

On  ('«»lor  Photography. 

I'hotograiihing  on  Wood  lilockn  for-  KngravorM. 

A  K«'nn-dy  lor  Hot  WcutliiT  'l"roult!<<H. 

,\  FluMhlighl  for  OrthochroMiatii'  Work. 

Fog. 

Photo-Beacon.  -Chicago.    (  ctobor. 

(Mycin. 

TliK  CoMiblni'd  Hulh  votmuh  Hfparato  SolutioUN. 

Tim  Strength  of  MoliitiouM.     C.   W,    IMprr. 

( 'h  inl</il  NoMirn'laturo,     W.  \.  WuttM. 

A  NegliMtod  Flel.l  .  f  l'h».gruphy.    T.  C.  llupworlli. 

Halation. 
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Poet-Lore.— Boston.    Auguat-Septomber. 

How  May  Literature  Best  Be  Taught  ? 

Gentle  George  Farc]uhar.     Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

Dramatic  Action  and  Motive  in  Shakespeare.    C.  W.  Hodell. 

October. 

The  Aims  of  Literary  Study.— II.    Hiram  Corson. 

Walt  Whitman  and  Murger.    Horace  L.  Traubel. 

Character  in  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing."  C.  A.  Wurtzburg. 

Literary  Dilettanteism.     W.  G.  Kiugslaud. 

Some  Modern  Portuguese  Sonnets. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed   Review.— Philadelphia.     (Quar- 
terly.)   October. 

Prof.  George  D.  Herron  as  a  Leader.    Frank  Hugh  Foster. 
The  Messianic  Teaching  of  Isaiah.    W.  A.  Shedd. 
The  A  priori  Proof  of  the  Existence  of  God.    Jacob  Cooper. 
Prof.  Henry  Preserved  Smith  on  Inspiration.    Benjamin  W. 

Warfleld. 
The  Sons  of  God  and  the  Daughters  of  Men.    W.  H.  Green. 
Proposed  Plan  of  Federation  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 
Pror.  Steam's  "Present  Day  Theology."    Thomas  Nichols. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly.— Richmond,  Va.    October. 

Dr.  Driver  on  Isaiah  XIII  and  XIV.    W.  M.  McPheeters. 

The  Theology  of  Hosea  and  Amos.    Edward  Mack. 

The  Church's  Effort  at  Propagandism.    T.  C.  Johnson. 

The  Lambeth  Ultimatum.    J.  A.  Waddell. 

Conditions  of  Success  in  the  Gospel  Ministry.    T.  R.  English. 

The  Determinant  of  Value  in  Morals.    W,  J.  Wright. 

Quiver.— London.    October. 

Sir  George  Williams  and  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg :  Apostles  to 
Young  Men.    With  Portraits.     Rev.  A.  R  Buckland. 

An  Unfashionable  Slum  in  Liverpool :  Richmond  Fair.  Ar- 
thur G.  Symonds. 

Lost  Church  Bells. 

Review  of  RevieAvs. — London.    October. 

Frances  Power  Cobbe  :  A  Character  Sketch. 
Real  Issue  of  the  London  School  Board  Elections. 
The  National  Social  Union. 
A  Pioneer  Ride  in  a  Cycling  Dress. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— London.    September. 

Prebendary  Grier,  the  Poor  Man's  Parson.    With  Portrait. 

Fred.  Sherlock. 
The  Grindelwald  Conference,  1894. 

Sanitarian.— New  York.    October. 

Yellow-Fever,  the  American  Plague.    J.  C.  LeHardy. 
Medical  Men  and  Preventive  Medicine.    C.  A.  Cameron. 
Oxygen. 

School  Review.— Hamilton,  N.  Y.    October. 

Engli.sh  in  Secondary  Schools.  ,  S.  Thurber. 

Mathematics  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Germany.— I.    J.  E. 

Russell. 
Athenic  and  Ionic- Attic  Education.    S.  S.  Laurie. 
Education  at  the  School  of  Ethics.    R.  G.  Huling. 

Scottish   Geographical    Magazme. — Edinburgh.    September. 

A  Review  of  Swedish  Hydrographic  Research  in  the  Baltic 

and  the  North  Sea.— IV.    Otto  Pettersson. 
Geography  at  the  British  Association.    W.  Scott  Dalgleish. 
"Society  in  China,"  by  Prof.   R.   P.   Douglas.      Dr.   W.   P. 

Mears. 
British  Protectorates  and  Jurisdiction.    D.  P.  Heatley. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— New  York.    November. 

Election  Night  in  a  New.spaper  Office.    Julian  Ralph. 

English  Railroad  Methods.     H.  G.  Prout. 

The  Hor.se.     N.  S.  Shaler. 

True  Pictur»»H  Among  the  Poor  :  The  Bells  of  Averdovey.    R. 

H.  Rus.seU. 
The  American  Girls'  Art  Club  in  Paris.    Emily  M.  Aylward. 

Stenographer.— Philadelphia.    October. 

Acquirements  of  Amanuenses  —VI.     K.  C.  Hill. 

Law  Reporting  and  fj-gal  Miscellany.     H.  W.  Thorno. 

Mr.  Howard  and  the  Mis.^ing  Ijink  in  (imliain  Shorthand.     G. 

K.    Bishop. 
A  Tribute  to  Andrew  J.  Graham.    W.  W.  Osgoodby. 

Strand    Magazine.     London.     Sopteiul)er. 

Tli((  Kin^  and  Ouenn  of  Denmark.     Mary  Hpentror-Warnui. 

DiMtitiguiHlind  Women  and  Their  DoIIh.     Francos  II.  Ijow. 

(;}iHiitH  ]iiid  Dwarfs. 

Kiigiiie  Drivers  anil  Thoir  Work      H.     Alfred  T.  Story. 

Mr.  IngUs:  An  Kxpert  in  Handwriting.     Harry  How. 

PtMMiliur  Fiirriltunv     .IiiinrM  Scott. 

Tlie  lilkeiicHHcs  of  ShakMHpoaro.     Alex  (^afKiH. 


Students'  Journal. — New  York.    October. 

The  Chinese  Language. 
Printing  the  New  Stamps. 
Engraved  Sliorthaud — Eight  pages. 
True  Americanism.    Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
The  Vitality  of  Seeds. 

Sunday  at  Home. — London.    October. 

Woman's  Work  in  the  Christian  Sphere.    Lily  Watson. 
Glimpses  of  Religious  Life  in  Germany.     Rev.  R.  S.  Ashton. 
A  Ride  to  Little  Tibet.— II.    Rev.  J.  P.  Hobson. 

Sunday    Magazine. — LondoH.    October. 

Dean  Stubbs  at  Home. 

The  Green  "  Rings  "  of  Old  Sarum.    William  Canton. 

Miss  Steer's  Homes  for  Girls.     Mary  P.  Bolton. 

Customs  Connected  with  Burial  Among  the  Sihanaka.    Con- 
cluded.   Rev.  J.  Pearse. 

A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Irrawaddy.     Rev.  W.   R.  Winston. 

New  Serial  Story  :  "  My  Brother  Aaron,"  by  Emily  Search- 
field. 

Temple  Bar.— London.    October. 

Some  Personal  Recollections  of  the  Master  of  Balliol.  William 

M.  Hardmge. 
Constance  Naden,  a  Modern  Interpreter. 
Hith the  Islanders  of  Ushant.    E.  Harrison  Barker. 
New  Serial  Story  :  "  A  Modern  Hero." 

The   Treasury.— New  York.    October. 

The  Mind  of  Christ.    George  D.  Adams. 

A  Great  Man.     Emory  J.  Haynes. 

Sowing  and  Reaping.    J.  M.  Hubbert. 

The  Hand  of  God  in  History.    J.  B.  Whitford. 

Timehri.— London.    (Half- Yearly.)    June. 

The  Guiana  Orchids.    James  Rodway. 
A  Few  Popular  Facts  About  Diffusion.    Llewellyn  Jones. 
Margarita,  a  Health  Resort.    Dr.  J.  F.  Chittenden. 
Reflections  on  the  Increase  of  Town  Populations.    C.  E.  Mac- 

uamara. 
Steam  Husbandry  with  Open  Drainage  in  Demerara.  Hon.  E. 

C.  Luard. 
Some  Enemies  of  Our  Canefields.    S.  R.  Cochran. 
Cost  of  Sugar  Production  in  British  Guiana.    R.  G.  Duncan. 
Payment  by  Results  in  British  Guiana.    Peter  de  Weaver. 
The  Life  History  of  an  Indian.    James  Rodway. 

The  United  Service.— Philadelphia.    October. 

A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Wreck  of  the  Vandalia.     H. 

Webster. 
A  Study  of  Military  Desertion.    Lieut.  John  P.  Finley. 
Origin  and  Development  of  Steam  Navigation.    G.  H.  I*reble. 
The  Army  and  the  Militia.    John  H.  James. 

United  Service  Magazine.— London.     October. 

The  "  Kowsing."    A  Precedent  of  1854. 

Homeward  Bound. 

I'rench  Canada  and  the  Empire.    J.  Castell  Hopkins. 

Modern  Rifle  Fire.    Major  Macartney. 

The  Battle  of  Vionville.    A  Discussion  by  Colonel  A.  E.  Tur 

ner.  Viscount  Wolseley,  and  others. 
Our  Position  in  the  Mediterranean.    H.  W.  Wilson. 
Naval  Manoeuvres.     Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke. 
The  Folding  Coracle  as  a  Military  Appliance.     Dr.  Douglas. 
Round  Foreign  Battle-fields  :    The  Environs  of  Metz.    Colone) 

F.  Maurice. 
The  Corean  War  to  Date.    With  Map.    Colonel  Maurice. 

University  Extension.— Philadelphia.    October. 

University  Extension  Among  the  Wage  -  Workers.     E.   W 

Bemis. 
The  Lecturer  as  a  Social  Reformer.     Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Tiie  University  Extension  Congress. — II.    T.  ^T.  Lawrence. 
University  Extension  in  Australia.    H.  A.  Tubbs. 

University  Magazine.- New  York.     September. 

Mt^tropolitan  Newspaper  Workers  of  the  Past  Generation. 
Tlie  New  Game  of  Battle  Gall. 
Mummies.     Eugene  Van  Schaick. 
Recollections  of  Ezra  Cornell.    W.  G.  Johnson. 

Westminster    Review.— Ijondon.     CX^tob^r. 

Government  by  Party.     Alfrtnl  N.  Ltiughton. 

Oiiglit  Private  Lunatic   AHyluius  to  be  AlKtlisluHl  *      W.  J. 

Corluit. 
A  Policy  of  Thorough  ;  T-and  Question.      Walter  T  ThomsKm. 
Art  Lit»>raturo      K    V    Ingram. 
Mouiitain»iering  in  ^Ioutelu^gro  ;  Interview  with  l*i'inct«  Nloh- 

olas.     W.  MilU^r. 
l'o|)ular  and  Injurious  Clas.4  and  IiHlK>r  Mlsrepi*t«MontHtli>iui. 
Fiidand  and  H.s  Piirlianieut.     J.  1>«hI>4  Shaw. 
Prot'c.s.sor  hniinniond's  "  .\.scoikt  of  Man  "   TholUAH  K.  Mikyu<*« 
I'astorals.     E.  H    Ijuoou  Watmui. 
ThelHui    and  After.     K«'wurd  I).  Kawoott. 
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Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.— New  York.    October. 

Practical  Platinotype  Printing. 

A  Plea  for  Serious  Work. 

Development  Methods  and  Formulae. 

Mirrors  for  Reproduction  Purposes. 

On  Some  Particular  Cases  in  Stereoscopy.     A.  L.  Donnadieu. 

On  the  Photographic  Properties  of  the  Salts  of  Vanadium. 

How  to  ilake  Stereoscopic  Pictures.    Prof.  Kleinstuber. 

Some  Thoughts  About  Toning,    F.  Schmidt. 

Young  Man.— London.    October. 

Prince  Bismarck  at  Home.    William  H.  Dawson. 
My  First  Sermon.    Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes. 


Carlyle  :    The  Man  and  His  Message.     With  Portrait.     W.  J, 

Dawson. 
Reminiscences  of  Victor  Hugo.    Rev.  H.  R  Haweis. 
Journalism  in  the  United  States  ;  Chat  with  Dr.  Albert  Shaw» 

With  Portrait. 

Young    Woman.— London.    October. 

The  Home  Life  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.     Hulda  Friedericha. 
Woman's  Work  in  the  Home.    Archdeacon  Farrar. 
The  La.id  of  "The  Manxman  ;  "    Interview  with  Hall  Caine^ 
The  Ideal  Husband.    Lady  Jeune. 

New  Serial  Story  :    "  A  Girl  in  Ten  Thousand,"  by  Mrs.  L.  T» 
Meade. 


THE    GERMAN    MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln.    Heft  \. 


Bucharest.     "  Carmen  Sylva." 
Glaciers.    E.  Sturm. 
Archduke  WiUiam  of  Austria. 


Clerical  Life  in  Russia, 
The  Siberian  Railway. 


Continued.    J.  N.  Potapenko. 
W.  Berdrow. 


With  Portrait. 


Daheim. — Leipzig. 
September  1. 
Homes  for  Girls.    L  Thiele. 
Hans  Sachs.    Prof.  Kinzel. 

September  8. 
Corea.     With  Map. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  as  a  Military  Commander.  H.  von  Zobel- 
titz. 

September  15. 

Military  Music.    H.  von  Spielberg. 

September  22. 
Prince  Bismarck's  Grandfather  as  a  Poet.     W.  Keiper. 
The  Sources  of  the, Nile.    H.  von  Zobeltitz. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz. — Regensburg.    Heft  17. 

Bologna.    O.  Geiger. 

Preciou.s  StoneH.    M.  Folticineano. 

Antwerp  Exhibition. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart.    September. 

Prince  Bismr.rck  and  the  Parliamentarians.    Continued.    H. 

von  Pfjr/;iiiiig<ir. 
s;i -.i.-'.-T.i^.are  and  Bacon.    R.  von  Gottschall. 

of  B*;thlf;h<!m.    C.  Flammarion. 
i  Ktor  von  Unruh.     ('ontinu«;d.     H.  von  Posohinger. 

MoiideL-sw^hn  and  Schumann.     W.  .1.  von  W^a.si«'lew8ki. 
Ih  th';  American  Kepubli<-  in  Danger  'i    P.  Bigolow. 
My  Tour  R/^und  the  World.     CoutininKl.     Prince  Bernhard  of 

Saxe- Weimar. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.- Berlin.     September. 

The  (trivrr-^'  T'.,i-<.. .;» .•  .q  a„  Educational  Institiition,  and  a.s 
a  W'  '  ic  Hewan-h.     K.  I'uuK«'ii. 

Le^JI>old  1  linued.     L.  von  HirMchfcld. 

Em«t  <-'urtiUH.     A.  Mil<:hh/ifer 

On  the  Politi«^l  Contlut  in  HhakcHpearo'a  "Corlolanua."  F. 
(JiirtiuH. 

n«jinrifh  von  Bninn.     TT.'(4rimm. 

()ld-FaHhione<l  Folk  in  Ameriru. 

The  Corean  (^ueHtiou.    M.  vuu  Brandt. 

Die  GartenUube.- Leli)zlg.     Ho  ft  9. 

The  Bayrenth  F«5Mtival.     Ma  Roy-Ed. 
A  Wwk  at  Kiel      F.  ^uMtmUiV^. 
I'hil.'u-.  the 'r<imi>lfj  IhIuikI. 

MiiinHtic  F«*«tjval  at  BreHlau.     G.  A.  Woi>i«. 
Prof.  H.  Cohri 
ill-,  iiwiiio  Glov<v.Making  InduHtry.     Max  Lindner. 

Heft  10, 

*  W.  B<Tdrow. 

r;i      M    FraiK'i'Mirhlni. 
I  iM-  y\iii  vverp  Kxhibitir>n.     I*.  Neubaur. 
Johann  .HtratiMH.     With  Portrait.     G.  Iiaml>org. 

Die  Geaelliichart. — T^iHpzijf,     H«'pteBil>or. 

T^e  ANMiMHinatlon  of  TyrrintH      K.  Jentwh. 

My  Life,     K.    Hnrnj»<-rdrnrk. 

}fijrrif.«'rdlfi'k"K  Oimt*,  "  Itiinwd  und  nret*>l."    TT.  MoHan. 

Th<    i'       ■     '  :/y  of  tJie  Kt-<»ry  of  the  Future,     Max  Wnndtke. 

Do*  '  '  iw  arifl   tim   Mo<l«-rfi    Politittul   EconomlMtM.     A. 

_    '•••■   •■ 

Thn  hayreiith  K'wtival.     W.  Mauke. 


Konaervatlve    Monata<ichrift.     lyefp/Jtf.      Heptflmlxir. 

If«1fir|rh  r,«w>'M  r/^itUTM     Continued.    G.  Kraun. 
Hlelly.  IMKi  4      K    von  Hrurhhnimmj. 


Neue   Revue. — Vienna.     September  5. 

Modem  Individualism.     S.  Rubinstein. 
Bohemia.    G.  Brandes. 
Electoral  Reform.     C.  Tillier. 

September  12. 

Bohemia.    Continued.    G.  Brandes. 

September  19. 

Electoral  Reform.     Continued.     C.  Tillier. 
Bohemia.    Continued.    G.  Brandes. 

Neue  Zeit.— Stuttgart. 
No.  48. 


Ferdinand  Lassalle. 
The  Class  War  in  France. 


Continued. 
No.  49. 


P.  Laf argue. 


The  Class  War  in  France.     Continued. 

The  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  in  London.    M.  Beer. 

No.  50. 

The  Nationalization  of  Doctors. 

S\vi.s.s  Factory  Insi)ection.     D.  Zinner. 

Social  Democracy  lu  Large  German  Cities.    O.  Teck. 

No.  5L 

The  Condition  of  the  Bavarian  Peasantry.    A.  IMUllor. 

The  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Norwich  and  Social  Democracy 

in  England.     E.  Bernstein. 
The  Economic  Policy  of  Ru.ssia  in  Her  Polish  Provinces. 


Gustavus  Adolphus. 


No. 


Nord  und    SQd.- 


-Breslau.    September. 
F.  Althaus. 


TiOrd  RoRobery.    Witli  Portrait. 

'I'ho  Book  of  .I()b.     G,  Brandos. 

Moritz  LazaruH.     M.  Hru.scli. 

Philosopln-rs  and    Astronomers  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 

and  the  Ethical  Side  of  Mu.sic.    A.  ('.  Kalisclu^r. 
Kurd  von  SchKizer  a.s  an  Historian.     B.  Gebhardt. 


Preussische    JahrbQcher.-  -Berlin. 


October. 
Max  Lenz. 


Mario  Antoinette  and  the  French  Revolution. 

UeformH  in  Criminal  Law.     A.  M(«rkol. 

The  French  Pc^oplc'H  Schools  of 'I'oday.     A.  During. 

Nibnlnng  SagJiM  and  Nihelung  Poems.     I)r,  A.  H<;hmidt. 

Wliat  is  tlir  S.)n^,'  of  Songs  t     Dr.  Karl  Mndde. 

Rank  und  Salaries  in  tke  Law  und  in  th(*  Administration. 

I'erdlnand  of  Brunswick.    ('ont.inii(>d.     Dr.  Emil  Daniel. 

German  Political  Problems. 

Sphinx. — Brunswick.     S<<ptembor. 

Tho*)Hophv  and  Social  QnestionH.     Aiuiie  BeHunt. 

liuddlia  und  the  Stage.     A.  Lillit^ 

Hniritist  Experiences  with  Mrs.  M.  E.  WIlHams.     H.  Handrich. 

TlieoHophy  and  So<*ial  Misery. 

Uebcr  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart. 
H.ift2. 

DiicheHH  Hadwlgof  Hwubiu.     WIfli  Portrait.     T.  Ebner. 

The   Hi  ( 'enteriury  <  !e|el)rutlon  of  tlie  Halle- W i ttenberg  Uul- 

versity.     Dr.  P.  ItaeliA. 
The  DurdunelluH  and  th<^  HoHphoruH. 
A  titwer|i  l''.xhi))lt  ion. 
liosniu  and  lier/.e^oviiui. 
Mountaineering,     iO   PeH<-.likuu. 
The  (y'ountry  of  the  Maid  of  OrleaiiH.    ()  Hchwehel. 
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THE  REl^IEW  OF  REVIEWS, 


Ancient  Egypt.    With  Munimj'  Portraits,  etc.    G.  Ebers. 
"The  German  Seaside  Watering-Places  and  Their  Powers  of 

Heaiing.     Dr.  O.  Gotthilf. 
Johaun  Gottfried  \oa  Herder. 

Heft  3. 

The  Halle  Celebration. 

The  Bayreuth  Festival.    T.  von  Roeder. 


Modern  Baths. 

The  Sources  of  the  Rhine. 


P.  Plattner. 
Velhagen  und    Klasing's    Monatshefte. — Berlin. 
An  Artist's  Impressions  of  Kilima-Njaro. 


September. 

O.  Preuss. 
Vierlanden — Neuengamme,  etc.    Jtilius  Stinde. 
The  Last  Queen  of  the  House  of  Stuart.    T.  H.  Pantenius. 
Tobacco.    Illustrated.    H.  von  Zobeltitz. 


THE    FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


Bibliotheque  Universelle. — Paris.     September. 

The  Duration  of  Human  Life.    H.  Stilling. 

Modern  Japan     V.  de  Floriant. 

The  Village  of  Chaux-de-Fonds.    Philippe  Godet. 

Journal  des  Economistes.— Paris.     September  15. 

Capital  and  Capitalism.    Gustave  du  Puynode. 

The  Negro  Question  in  the  United  States,    Concluded.    G.  N. 

Tricoche. 
The  Eight  Hours  Working  Day. 

The  Scientific  and  Industrial  Movement.    Daniel  Bellet. 
The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  May  15-Au- 

gust  10.    Joseph  Lefort. 

Nouvelle   Revue. — Paris. 

September  1. 

An  English  Froude.    P.  Hamelle. 

Notes  on  Norway.     H.  le  Roux. 

A  Duchesse  d'Uzes  in  the  Itith  Century. 


H.  de  la  Ferriere. 


The  Feast  of  Venus  at  Cyprus.    E.  Deschamps. 
The  Formation  of  Rubens's  Genius.     M  Remond. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

September  15. 
Notes  on  Norway.    H.  le  Roux. 

A  Duchesse  d'Nzdsin  the  16th  Century.    H.  de  la  Ferridre. 
Corea.    (Joloiiel  Chaill6-Long. 
The  Theosophists.    Doctor  Pascal. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

Nouvelle  Revue    Internationale. — Paris.    September  7. 

Review  of  European  Politics.    Emilio  Castelar. 
Letters  from  Frederic  Mistral.    Continued. 
Blanco  White.    Continued.    W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Letters  of  a  Traveler  :  Brussels.    Denise. 
Letters  from  Greece.    A.  Z.  Stephanopoli. 

Reform!  Sociale.— Paris.    September  16. 

The  New  Spirit  in  the  Church.    J.  A.  des  Rotours. 
Some  Transformations  in  Teaching  of  Social  Sciences.    Eu- 
gene Duthoit. 
The  Reform  of  Taxation  in  France.    Edouard  Cohen. 

Revue  Bleue. — Paris. 
September  1. 
Literary  Immortality.    Gustave  Lanson. 
The  Revolution  in  Bourgogne.    J.  Durandeau. 
Memories  of  Childhood.    Continued.    Theodor  Fontane. 

September  8. 
Memories  of  Childhood.    Concluded.    Theodor  Fontane. 
The  War  Between  China  and  Japan.    Jean  Darg^ne. 

September  15. 
France  and  England  in  Indo-China.    Ch.  Lemire. 
Some  French  Editors  of  the  Second  Empire.     F.  Maillard. 
The  Memoirs  of  Chancellor  Pasquier.    Leon  Beclard. 

September  22. 
The  Question  of  Madagascar. 

Home.4of  French  Men  of  Letters.     Firntiin  Maillard. 
The  Literature  of  Africa.    Emile  Faguet. 

September  29. 
M.  and  Mme.  de  Barrante.    L6on  S6ch6. 

Revue  des   Deux  Mondes.— Paris. 
September  1. 
Studios  in  Diplomaciy  :  The  Austrian  Alliance  (The  Treaty  of 

1756;.    Due  de  Broglie. 
The  Ecolo  Noi-male  of  1H4H.     A.  M^^zidres. 
The  Condition  of  Women  in  the  United  Statos  :  Boston.    Th. 

Hentzon. 
VeljtH(|UMZ.     A.  Michel. 

The  Future  of  HiiiietalliHm.    Due  de  NoaiUtts. 
I'arliarnentary  I'iXpl(»rati  lis.     Viconite  de  VogU6. 

Heptemlx^r  15. 
Talleyrand.     E.  Olllvier 
Indiiin  CaMtes    Their  OrlKlns.     E.  Henart. 


Passages  from  an  Unpublished  Diary,  1855-1860.  Eugene  Dela- 
croix. 

In  Morocco  -  The  Reign  of  Mouiai-el-Hassan.  H.  de  la  Mar- 
tiniSre 

The  Staging  of  Wagnerian  Dramas.  A  Letter  from  Bayreuth. 

Revue  Encyclopedique. — Paris. 

September  1. 

The, Antwerp  International  Exhibition.    L,  Van  KeyTneulen. 
M.  Emile  Zola  and  His  Work.    Henry  Lapauze. 
"  Louides  '"''  by  Emile  Zola.    Georges  Pellissier, 
The  Political  Situation  in  Great  Bi'itain  and  Ireland.    Con- 
cluded.   H.  Brenier. 

September  15. 

The  Exposition  at  Lyons.    J.  F.  Bois. 

"  LTtalie  d'Hier ''  by  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt.    Rogei 

Marx 
Lyons  and  Lyonnese  Life.    J.  F.  Bois. 
The  Political  Situation  in  Belgium,  1892-94.    Marcel  Paisant. 

Revue  Generale.— Brussels.    September. 

Father  Gratry.    Ch.  de  Ponthi^re. 

Souvenirs  and  Sketches  of  Spain.    Concluded.    J.  Relhiae 
The  English  House  of  Lords  and  Its  Coustitutional  Role.  Con- 
cluded    Ed.  Vlietinck. 
A  Journey  to  Fribourg.    Charles  Buet. 
A  Letter  from  Paris.    Edouai'd  Trogan. 

Revue  de  Paris. — Paris. 

September  1. 

The  Method  of  Pascal.    Sully  Prudhomme. 

Notes  on  the  Revolution  of  1830.     Marquis  de  Semonville. 

Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones.    J.  Labor. 

Recollections  of  Childhood.    Sophie  Kovalevsky. 

The  Cape— The  English  and  the  Boers.    Max  O'Rell. 

September  15. 

The  Comte  de  Paris.    E.  Herve. 
Brumaire.    General  Thiebault. 
Guizot  as  an  Historian.    A.  Bardoux. 
France  in  Madagascar.    M.  Ordinaii'e. 
Through  Majorca.    E.  Conte. 

Revue  Philosophique.— Paris.    September. 

The  Logical  Problem  of  the  Infinite.    G  Mouret. 
The  Conception  of  Love  in  Ancient  Egypt ;  Its  Origin  and 
Development.    Am61ineau. 

Revue  des  Revues. — Paris. 

September  1. 

The  Recovery  of  the  Memory.    A.  Binet. 
How  to  Make  Man  Better.    Adam  Mickiewicz. 

September  15. 

Is  Mental  Work  Agreeable  or  Trcniblesorae  ♦  Prof  G.  Ferrers. 
How  to  Make  Men  Better.    Concluded.    Adam  Mickiewioz. 

.  Revue  Scientifique. — Paris. 

September  I. 

Functions  and  Organs.    Giulio  Fano. 

Theory  of  the  Formation  of  Hail.    Continued     E.  Duraud- 

Gr^ville. 
The  Chemistry  of  Cleanliness.    Vivian  Lewoa. 

b'eptember  S. 

Terrestrial  Mugn«'tism.     A.  W.  Rttcker 
The  (^rt^Ht  Fishnritvs  of  the  United  StuttMi.     H.  ile  Vnrin^uY. 
TlioCatahigue  of   Sii»mtirtc    l'ai»t>rs  of   the   Hoy»l  Skviety  of 
London.     U    Deppiu^ 

September  l!S9 
Th»>  S«ui.     W.  .1.  L   Wurton. 
Nt^-vou.s  Suture.     .-\    llcizon. 
The  Intt'lli^'t'tut^  of  Hirds.     Mltut  Fanny  Ulgnoo. 

SeptomlMtr  i9W. 

The  l''iii  iii.UhMi  (.1  V  oul.     I''    KiKt^Uil 
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Revue   Socialiste.— Paris.    September. 

Socialist  Letters  to  Students.    Georges  Renard, 
Military  Tribunals  in  Sicily.    Colajanni. 


Woman  in  Modern  Society.    F.  and  M.  Pelloutier, 
Free  Interment  in  Switzerland.     Henri  Mayor. 
The  Fall  of  Rates  of  Interest  and  Its  Effects.    Dr.  Delon. 
The  Beer  Boycott  in  Germany.    H.  Thurow. 


THE    ITALIAN    MAGAZINES. 


La  Civilta   Cattolica.— Rome, 

September  1. 

Encyclical  Letter  of  Leo  Xin  to  the  Brazilian  Prelates.  Latin 

Version. 
A  Return  to  Unity.    An  Aspiration  of  Leo  XIII. 
An  Easy  Solution  for  Agrarian  Credit. 
The  Migrations  of  the  Hittites.    Continued. 

September  16. 
Historical  Criticism  of  the  Present  Century. 
The  Actions  and  Instincts  of  Animals     Continued. 
Pope  Nicholas  III  (Orsini;,  1277-12«0.    Continued. 

La   Nuova   Antologia. — Rome. 
September  1. 
Tasso's  Aminta.    Concluded.    G.  Carducci. 
Italian  Socialism  and  the  Disturbances  in   Naples  and  Sicily. 

G.  BogUetti. 
Paolo  Sarpi.    A  Review  of  Recent  Criticisms.    P.  Fambri. 
The  Parliamentary  System  in  France.    D  Zanichelli. 
The  Artificial  Production  of  Rain.    E.  Maucini. 

September  1.5. 
The  Moral  Topography  of  Dante's  Inferno.    F.  d'Ovidio. 


The  Railway  Problem  and  Some  Possible  Solutions.    A.  Cot- 

trau. 
Cicernacchio.    A  Popular  Roman  Hero  of  1848.    F.  Bertolini. 
Instrumental  Music  in  Italy.    T.  Valetta. 
Italian  Socialism  and  the  Disturbances  in  Naples  and  Sicily, 

Continued.    G.  Boglietti. 

La  Rassegna   Nazionale. — Florence. 

September  1. 

The  Issue  of  Agrarian  Bonds.     P.  Manassei. 
The  Temporal  Power.    Continued.    G.  Cassani. 
Petroleum  and  Gas  Taxes.    G.  de  Negri. 
Shall  We  Abolish  Trial  by  Jury  '?    R.  Corniani. 

September  16. 

Contemporary  Political  Philosophy.    A.  Tagliaferri. 

The  Papal  Encyclical  to  the  Princes  and  People  of  the  World. 

G.  P.  Ajrol'i. 
Archaeological  Review  of  the  Year  1893.    G.  Carraresi. 

La  Rivista   Internazionale. — Rome.     September. 

The  Pretended  Social  Evolution  of  the  Church.     G.  Toniolo. 
Roman  Feudalism.    G.  Tomassetti. 


THE   SPANISH    MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad  de  Dios.— Madrid. 
.September  .5. 

Religion  and  Morals  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
Modern  Anthropolo^.  Zacaria.s  Martin«'Z. 
Bibliographir-al  Oarif-wities.  B  F  Alvarrv,. 
The  Pope  s  Letter  Ut  the  Brazilian  Bi.shop.s. 


C.  Arribas. 


Lit.  '  .       ''  ■-■  ■' 
Ca- 

On  xh".  Right  or 
King  of  En(<i 


Septemljer  20. 

R  del  Valle  Ruiz. 

uLin  Wnt*;rs  :  Spanish,  Portugneee,  and 


'•e  of  th«!  King  of 
Ancient  SpuocL. 


Castile  over  the 


Revista   Contemporanea. — Madrid. 

August  30. 

A  Speech  in  Honor  of  San  Luis  Gnnzaga.— I    Carbo'  y  Ortega. 

Historical  Inrostigations  Concerning  Guipuzcoa.     A  Review. 

Pablo  de  Alzola. 
The  Spanish  Reu'ency.     Anselmo  Fuentos 
The  Towns  of  Totana  and  Aledo.    J.  M.  M.  Abadia. 

September  15. 
Historical  Sketches  :  Munio  Alfonso.    S.  P.  B.  Salvatiorra. 
Floral  (tanifs.     Pablo  do  Alzola 
A  Notable  liook.     Jorit'i  Socall. 

Tratlition.s  a!i<l  Characters  of  tho  North  and  South  of  Spain.. 
U.  Soler  Arqu68. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 


De  Gid«  — Am.sterdam.     fV«ptemli*»r. 

A  ftrnrHty  of  Gold  and  What  it  M«'an«.     N.  (\.  Plerflon. 

Til'     "         I!l<H!t/»ral    Law  and   the   N<'Xt  General   Election  in 

y\ug    (}itU-«-. 
A  \j- ^.   .;.*i.dann.     H<snri  Borel. 
LeoTinUj  d*;  I>ImI«j  and  Walter  Pater.    Dr.  Byvanck. 

Tey«m«nnia.— Rata  via. 

F«rtM»-tho  Chnv«liir«««      H.  .1   Witrman. 
Orohldn     J.  .1   Hmith.  .Ir 


An  Atterapt  to  Cure  the  "  Bibitziokto,"  a  Disease  of  the  To- 
bacco Plant.    Dr.  van  Breda  do  Haan. 

Vragen   des  Tijds.— Haarlem.     September. 

Dutrh  East  Indian  Finan<-ial  RogulationH  and  the  Separation 

of  th<«  Acr<. lints  of  tlin  Colony.     H   .1.  Ik><>l 
B<^)mo  H<<<-«>tit  KvnntM  in  Englaucl :  Social  and  Political.     B.  H. 

Pokcllmring. 
High  Art.     Dr.  P.  van  Gnor. 


SCANDINAVIAN    MAGAZINES. 


Nyt  Tidtkrlft.— ChrlHtiifcift.    H<ptr'rabor. 

fVlnpl.     Higurd  IhmMm. 

Tho  TV'vloprn'Tit  of  N<^irwAfriAn  National  TUiroanc^)  up  to  tho 

L»ir      V  .•  In  1«B.     VottflVlMlln. 

Ord  Och  Blld.-Htookholm.     No  8. 

Th«i  T*»rripl»^  Riiln«»  on  ttifi  hrr't[u>\\n.     N    V.  Hand«ir. 

Thn  Tlnin  of  th«  .H«gn#«      K<Ima  LaK^^rlOf . 

A  Kow  \}%y%  In  HtkUkarntuorifut.    C.  O.  Nordtrnxvau. 


Kniil  Sjr»tfri'n.     With  I'ortniit.     ITi-lcna  Nyliloni. 

Kurl  Fn-drik  Duhlgmn.     With  Portrait.     Nils  lOrdmann. 

Svensk  Tidikrlft.— Upmulu.     No.  r». 

FfiKlaiMrH  ParllanwritJirv  Lift*.  Hnruld  Tliltme. 
( 'arii/itiircH  of  t  ln>  ( 'hriHf  Pictiiro.  .1,  A.  Kklniid. 
Huforiii  in  u  PruHhtun  Girlw'  Hrlmol. 

Tilakucren. — ('ojM'iilmgcn.     HtiptrnilMT. 

Immaniii'l  Kant.     Ilaruld  lloiTding. 

Hrowning'H  "  Tim  Ring  ;ind  t  lii«  liiMik."     NlnlH  M<"»ll<'r. 

Th«>  I'ooiiln'H  Chun-h  and  ItH  Future.     N.  HirkrdHl. 


INDEX  TO   PERIODICALS. 


Abbreviations   of  Magazine   Titles   used   in   the   Index. 


A.  Arena. 

AA.  Art  Amateur. 

AAPS.  Annals  ol  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

AI.  Art  InterchaTige. 

A  JP.  American  Journal  of  Politics. 

ACQ.  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

AM.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Ant.  Antiquary. 

AP.  American  AmateiU'  Photog- 
rapher. 

AQ.  Asiatic  Quarterly. 

Arsr.  Argosy. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

BankL.  Bankers'  Magazine  (London). 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bkman.  Bookman. 

BTJ.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

BW.  Biblical  World. 

C.  Cornhill. 

CPM.  Casseirs  Family  Magazine. 

Chaut.  Chautauquan. 

ChHA.  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

ChMisI.  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

ChQ.  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

CJ.  Chambers's  Journal. 

CM.  Century  Magazine. 

CanM.  Canadian  Magazine. 

OasM.  Cassier's  Magazine. 

CRev.  Charities  Review. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

CR.  Contemporary  Review. 

CritR.  Critical  Review. 

CSJ.  Casseirs  Saturday  Journal. 

CW.  Catholic  World. 

D.  Dial. 

Dem.  Demoresfs  Family  Magazine. 

DR.  Dublin  Review. 

EconJ.  Economic  Journal. 

EconR.  Economic  Review. 

EdRA.  Educational      Review     (New 

York). 

EdRL.  Educational  Review  (London) 

Ed.  Education. 

EngM.  Engineering  Magazine. 

EI.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

EB.  Edinburgh  Review. 

Ex.  Expositor. 

P  Forum. 

FrL.  Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 


FR.  Fortnightly  Review. 

G.  Godey's. 

GJ.  Geographical  Journal. 

GB.  Greater  Britain. 

GBag.  Green  Bag. 

GM.  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

GOP.  Girl's  Own  Paper. 

GW.  Good  Words. 

HC.  Home  and  Country. 

Harp.  Harper's  Magazine. 

HGM.  Harvard  Graduates'  Maga- 
zine 

HomR.  Homiletic  Review. 

IJE.  Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

IrM.  Irish  Monthly. 

JEd.  Journal  of  Education. 

JMSI.  Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Institution. 

JAES.  Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

JPEcon.   Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

JRCI.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

JurR.  Juridical  Review. 

JAP.  Journal  of  American  Politics. 

K.  Knowledge. 

KO.  King's  Own. 

LAH.  Lend  a  Hand. 

LH.  Leisure  Hour. 

LHJ.  •Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine. 

LQ.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

LuthQ.  Lutheran  Quarterly  Review 

Luc.  Lucifer. 

LudM.  Ludgate  Monthly. 

M.  Month. 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

McCl.  McClure's  Magazine. 

Men  Menorah  Monthly. 

IMisR.  Missionary  Review  of  World. 

MisH.  Missionary  Herald. 

Mon.  Monist. 

MM.  Munsey's  Magazine. 

Mus.  Music. 

MP.  Monthly  Packet. 

MR.  Methodist  Review. 

NAR.  North  American  Review. 

NatR.  National  Review. 

NC.  Nineteenth  Century. 

NEM.  New  England  Magazine. 


NR. 

NW 

NH. 

NN. 

O. 

OD. 

OM. 

PA. 

P3. 

PL. 

PMM. 

PQ. 
PRR. 

PR. 
PS. 
PSQ. 
PsvR. 

Q" 
QJEcon. 

QR. 

RR. 

RRL. 

RC. 

SJ. 

SRev. 

San. 

SEcon. 

ScotGM. 

ScotR. 

Scots. 

Sten. 

Str. 

SunM. 

SunH. 

TB. 

Treas. 

UE. 

UM. 

US. 

USM. 

VVPM. 

WR. 

YE. 

YM. 

YR. 

YW. 


New  Review. 

New  World. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Photo- American. 

Photo-Beacon. 

Poet  Lore. 

Pall  Mali  Magazine. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Psychical  Review. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Review  of  Reviews. 

Review  of  Reviews  (London). 

Review  of  the  Churches. 

Students'  Journal. 

School  Review. 

Sanitarian. 

Social  Economist. 

Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Stenographer. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  fiome. 

Temple  Bar. 

Treasury. 

University  Extension. 

University  Magazine. 

L^nited  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

Young  Man 

Yale  Review. 

Young  Woman. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  October  numbers  of  periodicals. 


All  the  articles  in  the 


Africa : 

The  Situation  in  Morocco,  AQ. 

Acce.ssion  of  the  New  Sultan  of   Morocco,  W.  B.  Harris, 
Black. 

Natal,  CJ. 

Extermination  of  Great  Game  in  South  Africa,  FR. 

Cecil  Rhodes  and  South  Africa,  J.  C.  Hopkins,  CanM,  Sep. 
Anarchical  KhnnentH  in  Society,  W.  Perroro,  AJP. 
Anarchy  :  The  Legislation  of  Fear,  Ouida,  FR. 
Arclut»<)i()gy  :  F.arly  Irish  Sepulchral  Art,  ('.I. 
Arctic  ItHgions  as  a  Summer  Resort,  F.  A.  (V>ok,  HC 
Arizona:  Building  a  State  in  Apache  Lund— IV".    C.  D.  Pos- 

ton,  OM. 
Armi»H  : 

An  Imperial  Corns  D'EUte,  J.  H   Ilwaton,  PMM. 

Thu  Army  and  the  Militia,  J.  H.  Jaine-s,  US. 
AstioiioMiy  : 

The  iMrkneHM  llehlnd  the  HturM.  J.  K.  Gom,  GM. 

AHtrouomy  of  the  lucaH,  J.  do  Uourcq,  PS. 
Barbnrilos,  I'S. 

BuHH  Kix'k,  Alifo  Hal/niunn,  KO. 
Bavaria  :   A  Quint  ( 'otiMir,  lil[. 
Bit>loan(l  Itibllriil  <!rlMclHni: 

The  Child  lToph.»:l«Mof  luuluh,  G.  W.  DuvIm,  HVV. 


Human  Element  in  Stories  in  Genesis,  W.  R.  Harper,  BW. 

The  Four  Gosj)els  and  the  Fifth  of  Christendom,  D.  S.  Schaff, 
HomR. 

Dr.  Driver  on  Isaiah  XIII  and  XIV.  W   W.  McPhet^teis,  PQ. 

The  ThiH)logy  of  Hoseu  and  Amos,  Edward  Mack,  PO. 

Tke  Messianic  Teachings  of  Isamh,  W.  A.  Shedd,  PRK. 
Bicycling  : 

Across  Asia  on  a  Bicycle — IV,  CM. 

Lenz's  World  Tour  Awheel— Through  the  Szchueu  l^nince, 
O. 

A  Pioneer  Rid»»  in  a  Cycling  Dres.s,  RRL. 
Binls :    Rare  Days  with  the  Birds   L.  S.  Key»er,  G,  Sopt. 
Bismarck,  I'riui'e,  W   II.  Uhwsdu,  YM. 
Boating  :    Cruising  and  Racing  t'aniK»a,  G,  Sept. 
liuuk  Harrow  Man,  J.  D   Syujon,  Kl. 
Hookbindini^,  CoinnitTcial.  Uvnv  '    •    >'    »th»»w»,  CM. 
H  oth,  Kdwiii,  Tht<  Roal,  Kilwn  (h\w*timau.  CM 

hosnia  ll«M/,«*g()vina,  M.  tie  Hli>N\ 

Hostun,  A  .SimtluMU  Woniuns  Sluilv  nf,   K    .\.  l>*unjhty,  K. 
HroukwattM-,  Tho  MuiUllng  of  a,  11.  iU41mv>u,  NKM 
ltr»>wnl»iM  on  tho  Stau'n,  I'lilnuM- Cox'h,  IUmi  TomI.  Mcl'l. 
Hryunt,  thti  l',.,<t  of  Natiii»v   K.  K    Kui«u»«.a».  NKM. 
liryunt  w  r«'nl»«nulul.  \V.  U   Thavrr,  H\i. 
HiuldhlMUi  and  ChriMtlunity,  I'uul  Ctu  u»,  Mou. 
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BuU  Run.  at  the  Battle  of.  F.  S.  Fiske.  NEM. 
Bunnah  :   Where  the  Teak  Wood  Grows,  CM. 
Bute.  Marquis  of,  and  Cardiff,  F.  Dolman,  EI. 
Canada : 

Canadian  Homes  and  Their  Surroundings,  James  Young, 
CanM. 

Algonquin  National  Park.  T.  W.  Gibson.  CanM. 

Indian  Treaties  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba.  J.  C.  Hamilton, 
CanM. 

The  Canadian  Constitution,  E.  Meek.  CanM.  Sept. 
Canary  Islands  :   Under  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  H.  Paul,  FrL. 
Cardiff  :   The  Marquis  of  Bute  and  Cardiff,  F.  Dolman,  EI. 
Carlvle.  Thomas  : 

Carlvle  and  Taine  on  the  French  Revolution.  H.  S.  Wilson, 
GM. 

Carlvle  :  The  Man  and  His  Message.  W.  J.  Dawson,  YM. 

Gleanings  in  Carlyles  Country.  H.  C.  Shelley,  NEM. 
Carr,  Comyns.  Joseph  Hatton,  LudM. 
Census  Statistics,  Our  Misl  ading.  H.  L.  Bliss.  AJP. 
Centenarians.  Some  Lessons  from.  J.  M.  French,  PS. 
Charlecote.  Richard  David  on.  PMM. 
Childhood.  Studies  of— III.  J.  Sudy.  PS. 
China  :  The  Chinaman  Abroad.  E.  Mitchell,  XC. 

Significance  of  the  Jai  an  China  War.  Michitaro  Hisa,  F. 

China  and  Japan  at  War  in  Corea,  W.  E  Griflfis,  Chaut. 

Li  Hung  Chang,  John  Russell  Young,  RR. 

Li  Hung  Chang,  G.  T.  Ferris.  Cos. 
Cholera  and  the  Sultan,  Ernest  Hart.  NC. 
Christ,  The  Resurrection  of,  L.  A.  Gotwald,  LQ. 
Christian  Life  in  Some  of  Its  Characteristics,  C.  B.  Hulbert, 

HomR. 
Church  and  Christianity  : 

The  Alleged  Sojourn  of  Christ  in  India.  Max  Muller.  XC. 

The  Church  and  Its  Relation  to  Labor,  A.  E.  Fletcher,  RR. 
Cobbe.  France-  Power.  RRL. 

Communism  and  Christianity.  W.  S.  Lilly,  XewR. 
Compres.sed  Air,  A  Xote  on.  F.  Richards,  CasM, 
Corea  :  The  Corean  War  to  Date.  Col.  Maurice.  L'SM. 
Cornell.  Ezra.  R^iCoUe-ctions  of,  W.  G.  Johnson.  UM,  Sept. 
Country-Hoase  Parties,  E.  F.  Benson.  XewR. 
Crime.  The  East  End  of  London  and,  A.  Osborne  Jay,  XewR. 
Crimea  in  1H.>4  and  1894,  Gen.  Evelyn  Wood,  FR. 
Criminals,  Measurement  and  Identification  of,  H.  Vincent, 

Cr  View  on  Sport.  C.  H.  Firth.  Mar. 

C'li.'  rge  William  :  An  Autobiographical  Sketch,  Cos. 

Dana.  C.  A  :  Mr.  Dana,  of  The  Sun,  E.  P.  Mitchell,  McCl. 

D*'nmark.  Kinj^  and  C^uo^n  of,  Str. 

D'  ifid  Westwater.  H.  Orayle.  LudM. 

D  -try,  A  Study  of.  Lieut.  J.  P.  Fiuley,  US. 

D,  s.  and  Kent.  B.  Taylor,  Ata. 

D.  in  Literature,  Frederic  IIarri.s<jn,  F. 

IXi..    .      „aiahed  Women  and  Their  Dolls,  Francos  H. 

Low,  r>tr. 
Dr^H'  :  A  T)ialoK^io  on  T)ros'<,  Mrs.  Cliapman,  XC. 
Dr  '  Man,"   T.  E   May  no.  WR. 

D  CiB. 

E  '  •  -I    I.I  — ■••  li'-r-luH,  CR. 

E'  ,il  Pamphlet  Ware,  O.  L.  Apper»on,  GM. 


'   W.  C.  -  Lud\f. 

'  fiivorMi;  :oTi.  ('.  Whlbley,  NC. 

■  rj,  J.  li.  i  :..  A. 

he  Priri'  '1  E.  Hale.  Cljant. 

•••   •  ■'  !.•.•...,.   '     ^^-    '■'•  .t.  EdKA. 
.1.  K.   Ki.  ::A. 

;ntheliu'  s,  W.  B.  Shaw, 

in  the  United  HUtm.  J.  H.  Bl<xltf»tt.  EdRA. 
.ilitioHof  Preimratory  .Schoobi,  llelrn  E.  .Stiwrrtt, 


'xxl,  Ekl. 


SRt'V. 

l.'l  l<  alioU  lit  tliU  Sch«x.>l  of  LlliiCM,  U.  U.  iiuiiug,  SlUjV. 
E^vi-t  ■ 
1  ■    "     •  's  In  Eifypt.  M.  J.  Farelly.  Mac. 

J  '  «.  Arc  I.  W,  A    Anthony.  CumM 

i  HofHyK'         '        !  rlcul  Dnyn,  CanM. 

El  .ilinm  and  M«xHai  Hofonn,"  A.  T.  HiuUoy,  F. 

.'1.  AM. 
I  .  H  (l.rr«k<in.  p. 

V.m  \y  I  ill  I  liiiii'-ii  I  ill  y  I  1 .1111  II  in"  of  Kntclaiid.  ( 'unM,  rs<'|it . 
E|>lM/<;|ittt4<,  U<-vivul  of  i\u'  lllntorir,  in  th<!  LutLuru  Church. 

•iH.  T.  E   ("hainploii.  CuriM 


1.  Y.   I  rtainiiioii.  I  un.M. 

FMrn  .:,.!   .M '.lit  if. -m.-ry.  IJE. 


I  O. 

1     .,.  .      ... A  '->  -i ...I. 

yvrt^r,  Yellow,  'VUt  Amuii'An  l'lut(ui>,  J,  C.  LvHardy,  Han 


Fiction  : 

The  Historical  Novel,  G.  Saintsbury,  Mac. 

The  Three- Volume  Novel  Question,  Mac. 

Rise  and  Fall  of  the  "  Three-Decker, "  W.  Besant,  D,  Oct.  1. 
Financial : 

Shall  We  Degrade  Our  Standard  of  Value  ?    Lord  Farrar, 
NatR. 
Finland  and  Its  Parliament,  J.  D.  Shaw,  WR. 
Fishing  :    Dry-Fly  Fishing,  NewR. 
Folk-Lore,  West  African,  A.  B.  Ellis,  PS. 
Football  : 

The  Football  Situation,  E.  L.  Richards,  PS. 

Training  for  Football,  J.  G.  Lathrop,  O. 
France  :     Sidelights  on  the  Second  Empire,  W.  Graham,  FR. 
French  Revolution,  Carlyle  and  Taine  on  the,  H  S.  Wilson, 

GM. 
Froebel  from  a  Psychological  Standpoint,  E.  F.  Buchner,  Ed. 
Funeral  Customs  of  the  World,  J.  H.  Long,  PS. 
Furniture  :    Peculiar  Furniture,  J.  Scott,  Str. 
Galileo,  Sir  Robert  Ball,  GW. 
Garrick  Club,  Former  Members  of  the,  Bkman. 
Gas  :    How  London  Gets  Its  Gas,  F.  M.  Holmes,  CFM. 
Germany  : 

Ghmpses  of  Religious  Life  in  Germany,  R.  S.  Ashton,  SunH. 

The  Kaiser  and  His  Family.  H.  W.  Fischer.  MM. 
Germany,  Empress  of,  Arthur  Warren,  WH. 
Giants  aad  Dwarfs,  Str,  Sept. 
Gibraltar,  HC. 

God.  The  A  priori  Proof  of  the  Existence  of,  J.  Cooper,  PRR. 
Golf: 

The  Golfer  in  Search  of  a  Climate.  H.  G.  Hutchinson,  Black. 

Golf  in  the  Old  Country.  C.  W.  Whitney.  Harp. 
Government,  Popular,  Its  Development  and  Failure  in  An- 
tiquity. AJP. 
Graham,  Andrew  J  ,  A  Tribute  to.  W.  W.  Osgoodby,  Sten. 
Greek  as  a  Living  Language,  Teaching.  J.  Geunadius,  F. 
Gregorovius,  Roman  Journal  of,  Mrs.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Long. 
Haldaues  and  Their  Work,  GT. 
Hall  Mai  king,  CFM. 
Hanipstoad   and    Its    Literary    Associations,   W.    R.    Nicoll, 

Bkman. 
Hawking,  CJ. 

Hedoni.-^m.  Rational.  E  E.  C.  Jones,  IJE. 
Heraldry,  Humors  of.  C. 

Heredity  :  Weismanuism  Once  More.  Herbert  Spencer,  CR. 
Herron.  Prof.  George  D.,  as  a  Leade»,  F.  H.  Foster,  PRR. 
Hill.  David  Bennett,  Harold  Parker,  MM. 
Homes  for  Girls,  M  as  Steer's,  Mury  P.  Bolton,  SunM. 
Honduras,  British,  LH. 

Hughes.  Rev.  Hugh  Price,  on  His  First  Sermon.  YM. 
Hugo,  Victor.  Reminiscences  of.  H.  R.  Haweis,  YM. 
Hypnotist  Confe.ssion.s  of  a  Profe.ssional,  E.  Hart,  CM. 
IlxTville  and  the  Mississippi,  Grace  King,  Harp. 
India  : 

Perilous  Growth  of  Indian  State  Expenditure,  A.Culvin.  NC. 

Th.' Indian  Mints.  ( -J. 

Exploration  in  the  Himalayas,  CJ. 

A  Thou.Hiind  Miles  u^i  the  ihawaddy.  W.  R.  Winston,  SunM. 

Lahore  and  the  Punjaub,  Edwiu  Lord  Weeks,  Harp. 
Indians : 

Th««  Half  BI.xkI  Indian,  F.  Boius.  PS. 

Tho  J'jigan  ln»juois.  A.  H.  H    H«'ming,  CanM.  Sept. 
Insiiiration,  Prof.  Henry  Preserved  Smith  on,  B.  W.  Warflold. 

PRR. 
Ireland  : 

Th««  Invixible  (Jovernmrnt,  or  Irehuid  a  Nation,  NatR. 

Ireland  and  thn  (loveninn'nt.  .lustin  McCjirtiiy.  Newli. 

Match  Making  CustouiH  in  Munster,  Katharine  Tynan  Hink- 

HOII,  KI. 

Irrigation  in  the  Arid  Regions  of  America,  H.  S.  Inglis,  CanM, 

Sent. 
IrriKutiou  Thought  in  the  West,  Progress  of,  W.  E.  Smythe, 

Iriquois.  The  Pagan,  A.  11.  II.  Homing,  (^anM.  Sept. 
Islam,  Present- Day  Fla.shlight«  Upon,  J.  S.  Dennis,  MisR. 
•lapan  : 

Th«'  N*<w  .Tupnn«>He  Constittition,  (',  B.  Roylancc-KfMjt.  Mac. 

KvniboliHni  and  Synibolii*  CtTtMuonicH  of  tlin  .la|iaiirse,  AQ. 

Sigmfl<anr«»  of  thr  .lanaii  (hina  War.  Micliituro  lli.sa,  F. 

China  and  .laiian  iit  \\  ar  in  Tori'a,  W.  K.  (Jnllls,  (  huut. 

Thu  FonMi^n  f'olicy  of  .lapaii,  K.  W.  Clement,  AJI*. 
Jer«-n)ijih,  'Mh*  I'nfphct.  Men. 

Jowi'tt,  Prof..  Personal  KecollrclionH  of,  W.  M.  Hardinu'e.  TH. 
Jurl«'H:  Are  .lurii'H  .JudgcM  of  tlie  Law  in  Any  (.'a«e  y  IV  Ed- 

wardN.  (Hi. 
Kfoff  :  A  Holy  RuHMian  City,  iHiibol  P.  Hai)g<>od,  AM. 
KoHHuth  and  Hiingaiian  Nationality,  V.  Aniourettl.  Chant. 
Krapotkin,  l*rin<o  :  Our  MomI  I  )iM(inguiHho(l  Uefugee,  CIt. 

l.Jibor    C^lleKt  iotis  : 

Th<'  KiKht  MouiM  Hill  for  Minern.  KnierMon  Malnbridge,  CR. 

Our  Woikinen'M  hietand  WageM.  T.  Oliver.  Kit. 

I'oiMilar  and  Injurloun  CIuhh  aiid  Labor  Mlsnpre.seattttlons, 
W'  |{ 
Th"  I  'fiefiiployed,  A. 
Lati'l  OiiKHt  ioii  : 

A  I'oliey  of  Thorough.  W.  T,  ThoinMoii,  WK 

The  Lund  i^uention  ;  A  Wonian'M  Hynip<»Mluni,  A. 
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La  Trappe,  Tho  Monastery  of,  C.  Smith,  CanlVI,  Sept. 
Li  Huutf  Chang:  A  Character  Sketch,  John  Russell  Young, 
RR. 

Li  Hung  Chang.  G.  T.  Ferris,  Cos. 
Literature  :  Art  Literature,  E.  V.  Ingram,  \VR. 
Liverpool,  An  Unfortunate  Slum  in:  Richmond  Fair,  A.  G. 

Symonds,  Q. 
London  : 

Westminster,  Walter  Besant,  PMM, 

OMt  of  the  Window,  Elizabeth  R.  Pennell,  PMM. 
Longfollow.  Samuel.  O.  F.  Adams,  NEM. 
I^ord's  Prayer.  English  Version  of,  A.  N.  Jannaris,  CR. 
Lunacy  :  Ought  Private  Lunatic  Asylums  to  be  Abolished  ? 

WR. 
Luther,  Mental  and  Moral  Characteristics  of,  W.  N.  McElroy, 

LQ. 
Luxury,  Henry  Sidgwick.  IJE. 

McClellan  and  His  "Mission.^'  Gen.  J.  B.  Fry.  CM. 
Mackinac  Island  :  The  Gate  of  Lake  Michigan,  J.  A.  Currio, 

CanM,  Sept. 
^ladagascar,  FR. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of.  Mysterious  Letters  of,  LH. 
Massachusetts  :   Rehoboth  and  Attleboro.  G.  Randall,  NEM. 
Medical  Students,  American,  J.  H.  Adams,  FrL. 
Mining:  Silver  Mining  in  South  America,  O.  P.  Pfordte,  CasM. 
Mi.ssissii)pi,  Iberville  and  the,  Grace  King,  Harp. 
Montenegro : 

A  Fortnight  in  Montenegro,  T.  W.  Legh,  PMM. 

Mountaineering  in  Montenegro,  W.  Miller,  WR. 
Morals  :  The  Determinant  of  Value  in  Morals,  W.  J.  Wright, 

PQ 

Motion,  On  the  Nature  of,  J.  W.  Powell.  Mon. 

Moon's  Surface.  Recent  Advances  in  Our  Knowledge  of,  McCl. 

Mummies.  Eugene  Van  Schaick,  UM,  Sept. 

Municipal  Government  Conference  at  Philadelphia,  E.  Porritt, 

NatR. 
Naden,  Constance,  a  Modern  Interpreter.  TB. 
Nahor,  The  City  of,  William  Hayes  Ward,  HomR. 
Natural  History  : 

From  Weir  t(5  Mill,  Black. 

In  the  October  Woods,  J.  K.  Reeve,  Lipp. 
Navies : 

Naval  Need3  of  the  Pacific,  I.  M.  Scott,  OM. 

Cramp's  Shipyard  and  the  New  United  States  Navy,  FrL. 
Navig.'ition,  Steam,  Origin  and  Development  of,  G.  H.  Preble, 

US. 
Newspaper  Workers  of  the  Past  Generation,  Metropolitan!, 

UM,  Sept. 
Niagara.  The  Capture  of,  E.  J.  Edwards,  McCl. 
Occult  Science  in  Tibet— III,  H.  Hensoldt,  A. 
Octogenarian,  Retrospect  of  an,  G.  E-  Ellis,  AM. 
Omar  and  the  Alexandrian  Library,  NC. 
Oratory  :  Has  Oratory  Declined  :'  H.  L.  Dawes,  F. 
Oxford   Memories  of  the  Pre-Historic  Age,  F.  H.  S.  Escott, 

NatR. 
Oxygen,  San. 

Palestinian  Geography,  Studies  in,  J.  S.  Riggs,  BW. 
Papacy  in  Europe,  R.  Sailliens,  MisR. 
Paris  : 

Paris  Past  and  Present,  G.  H.  Pike,  KO. 

The  Streets  of  Paris  Forty  Years  Ago,  Black. 

An  Antiquarian  Ramble  in  Paris,  F.  Harrison,  FR. 

The  Streets  of  Paris,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Harp. 

The  Briti.sh  Parliament,  J.  W.  Burgess,  Chaut. 

Life  on  the  Boulevards,  T.  B.  Preston,  Chaut. 
Paris,  Comte  de,  Lud  M  ;  FR. 

Pari.sh  Councils  :  The  Poor  Man's  Cow,  H.  W.  Wolff,  NatR. 
Parkman,  Francis,  at  Quebec,  Reminiscences  of,  CanM. 
Parliament,  The  British  : 

A  Political  Bird's-Eyo  View,  F.  Greenwood,  NewR. 

CaV>inet  Coun.sels  and  Candid  Friends,  T.  H.  Escott,  CR. 

(Government  by  Party,  A.  N.  Laughton,  WR. 

The  Parliaments  of  the  World,  A.  F.  Robbins,  CFM. 
Pastorals,  E.  H.  L.  Watson,  WR. 
Peot)le's  Pala(!e,  F.  M.  Holmes,  GT. 
Philosophy  of  Sterne,  The,  H.  C.  Merwin,  AM. 
Photography  :  See  contents  of  PB;  AP;  VVPM;  PA. 
Piiotomicro^raphy,  A  Simi)lified  Apparatus  for,  AP. 
Pigeon  Service,  Naval  MeH.senger,  H.  A.  Giddings,  O. 
Poo  ill  New  York,  (ieorge  E.  Woodhcrry,  rM. 
l*oet.H  and  Geographers,  W.  GresHwell,  Black. 
I'octry  and  Scinnce,  W.  H.  Hudson,  PS. 
Poison,  Snake  :      Inoculation  Against  Snake  Poison,  H.  J.  W. 

l)ain,  McCl. 
Porc(!hiinM,  .Iapan(tse  and  (Jhinese,  A.  Aral,  Lipp. 
I'ortugnesfi  Sonnets,  Some  Modern,  PL. 
Prenatal  Infiiicnco,  S    H.  Elliot,  A. 
PritiHtley,  .loscpl),  Madtuno  B«illoc,  CR. 
J'rinting  : 

Huinors  f)f  tijc  C!onipoHing  Room,  J.  MattVeugh,  PMM. 

A  (Jorni)laint  aganiHt  PnnturH,  Bkmaii. 
I'rinonH  :    French  PrmoUM  ancl  Tneir  InmateH.  K.  U.  Hpoarman, 

<  U. 
VritVMUnd  PoetH,  Ccciln  Tlartoi^,  CR. 
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THE   PROGRESS   OF  THE   WORLD. 


The 


The  November  elections  have  come  and 
Verdict  of  gone,  and  the  political  atmosphere  is 
ouember  6.  p^j.gp  ^nd  morc  bracing  than  for  many  a 
long  day.  If  the  mere  fact  of  Republican  success 
were  to  be  regarded  as  the  significant  feature  of  the 
contests  of  November  6,  it  would  scarcely  be  worth 
while  for  men  and  women  who  are  not  primarily 
attached  to  the  fortunes  and  interests  of  one  party  to 
grow  highly  enthusiastic.  The  Republicans  in  general 
fought  a  brilliant  campaign,  and  their  opponents  have 
joined  in  the  usual  forms  of  compliment  and  congrat- 
ulation. But  the  verdicts  recorded  by  the  American 
people  were  those  of  condeumation  rather  than  those 
of  approval.  It  was  not  because  the  country  was 
strongly  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  eager  to  reward  its  leaders  tliat  the  Con- 
gress elected  in  1890  contained  so  forlorn  a  contingent 
of  Republicans.  It  was  Ijecause  the  high-pressure 
jxjlicifs  of  the  j)arty  of  constructive  aims  and  central- 
izing tendencies  had  seemed  to  the  country  to  merit 
a  sharp  check. 

n  ,      The  election  of  1892  merely  sustained  the 

Under        decision  of  1890.     In  1894  it  was  the  Demo- 

Judgment.  ^.l^.^^  ^.ji,^  \v»Te  on  trial,  and  the  verdict 
went  against  them.  Incid«*ntally,  the  Republicans 
came  in  for  the  benefits.  It  may  U*  obs<'rved  tliat 
the  Republicans  when  in  jiower  never  find  it  v«t3' 
difficult  to  agree  uinm  important  things  to  do.  Tlio 
trouble  is  that  they  are  always  ready  to  do  more  than 
th^  country  as  a  whohj  can  bnng  itself  to  sustain. 
ThM  Democrats  on  the  other  hand,  while  serving  very 
valiantly  ;is  an  opponition  party,  are  wldom  al;le  to 
meet  m«xlerat<!  exix-ctations  in  tin;  developmi-nt  of  a 
programme  of  iictioii  when  the  country  h;i.s  i?)truhte<l 
them  with  iK)Wer.  With  the  election  <jf  \H\i'Z  they 
were  acconh;d  a  complete  opportunity.  Tin;  maj(jrity 
in  the  House  of  Ii4'pn*sentatives  which  they  had 
w*<Mired  in  the  contest  of  189()  did  not  subject  them 
to  any  large  mejicnre  of  reH]M»nbibility,  for  tlie  reahon 
thiit  Pnwiident  Harrison  and  his  R«'publican  cabinet 
continued  to  control  the  exe<'Utive  admifiiMtration, 
while  the  S»*nat4' jiImo  remained  Repulilican  Ijyanliglit 
|»r«ponderanc«.  liut  the  full  swing  of  the  is-ndulum 
WH«  completed  in  1892.  wlien  the  DemocratM  not  only 
«#HMire<l  tluj  Hous<j  of  Ii4'pres<jnttttives  by  a  majority 


so  large  as  to  be  unwieldy,  but  also  achieved  control 
of  the  Senate  and  placed  President  Cleveland  in  the 
White  House. 

Achievements     ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^  retrospect,  some  things 

and  may  be  found  that  reflect  credit  upon 

Delinquencies,     ^j^-^  p^j-i^^^^  ^f  Democratic  ascendancy. 

In  the  special  session  of  Congress  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  silver  was  repealed, — although  a  larger 
l)roportion  t)f  Republican  than  of  Democratic  mem- 
bers came  to  the  suj^port  of  President  Cleveland's 
policy  as  laid  down  in  his  message.  A  jiurely  Demo- 
cratic measure  was  the  repeal  of  the  last  lingering 
vestiges  of  federal  control  over  elections.  In  our 
judgment  the  theoretical  right  of  the  national  au- 
thority to  control  to  the  minutest  degree  every  elec- 
tion of  congressmen  and  presidential  electors  is  un- 
impeachable. On  the  other  hand  it  is  also  our 
judgment  that  the  time-honored  policy  of  leaving  the 
regulation  of  all  elections  in  the  hands  of  the  several 
states  is  wisest  and  best,  and  is  the  policy  that  prom- 
ises the  fairest  results  in  the  end.  But  it  was  not  the 
silver  question  nor  the  (juestion  of  federal  control 
that  th(;  Demoi*ratic  party  liad  ])romised  to  deal  with 
as  the  paramount  issue.  It  had  pledgeil  its  honor  to 
give  the  country  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  We  will 
not  review  again  the  circumstances  under  which  tlie 
existing  tariff  measure  becanu;  a  law.  Those  circum- 
stances were  of  such  a  character  that  President 
Clevelantl  could  not  attach  his  signature  to  the  com- 
plet«Nl  bill.  The  disconl  that  prevailed  in  Demo- 
cratic ranks,  and  the  scandals  that  attended  the 
])}isHag«'  of  the  bill  through  Congress,  when  added  to 
the  severe  business  depression  under  which,  the 
whole  country  suffered,  were  (piite  enough  to  give 
assurance  that  the  Democratic i)arty  would  fare  badly 
at  the  polls  on  November  sixtii. 

Blunders  and  misfortunes  followed  onean- 
Whoii'.ome     ,^,|,,.,.  jiii^.j^  jj,„|  j-,^„(      Orj^anized  hiborto 
Hcaulta. 

Home  extent  di'clared  that  it  bore  a  grudge 

against  the  Democratic  administration  on  the  gn)un<l 
of  its  policy  in  the  ^neat  railroad  strikes.  The  indo- 
jsmilent  voters  of  the  East  liad  various  reasons  of 
their  own  for  believing  that  tlie  defeat  of  the  I)(»mo- 
cruts  would  be  salutary.     So  there  aro.se  a  groat  tidal 
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wave  which  swept  the  whole  country,  excepting  only 
some  portions  of  the  South  where  the  action  and  re- 
action of  public  opinion  are  never  sensitively  regis- 
tered by  means  of  the  ballot  box.  The  result  as  a 
whole  is  encouraging,  because  it  has  demonstrated  in 
a  hundred  ways  a  revival  of  intelligent  interest  in 
politics,  and  a  capacity  on  the  j)art  of  the  American 
people  to  recognize  moral  issues  and  to  demand 
higher  and  better  things  in  public  life  and  affairs. 
And  this  clear  verdict  for  purer  politics  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  has  mistaken  it 
as  merely  the  victory  of  one  party  over  another.  The 
effect  will  be  to  put  both  parties  on  their  good  be- 
havior. The  Republicans  are  not  boastful,  for  they 
have  learned  by  very  recent  experience  that  their  use 
of  power  will  be  held  to  strict  account. 

The  Approaching  ^hc  closing  sessiou  of  the  Fifty-third 
Session  of  Congress  will  open  on  December  3, 
Congress.  ^^^  ^^^  Congress  will  expire  by  lim- 
itation on  the  4th  of  March.  Many  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  including  Mr.  Wilson,  failed  of  re- 
election ;  but  they  will  sit  in  the  House  during  the 
approaching  session.  It  is  not  possible  to  forecast  in- 
telligently the  work  which  will  be  attempted.  It  is, 
however,  understood  that  President  Cleveland's 
forthcoming  message  will  deal  very  prominently 
with  the  banking  question,  and  that  the  President 
has  determined  to  recommend  some  such  changes  in 
the  system  of  bank-note  issues  as  were  proposed  by 
the  bankers  of  Baltimore  and  others  at  the  annual 
meeting,  held  in  Baltimore  in  October,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association. 


At  present,  national  banks  are  allowed  to 
^^Question"^   issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  ninety  per 

cent,  of  the  face  or  par  value  of  United 
States  bonds  deposited  by  them  with  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  as  security  for  their  circulation. 
Our  best  banking  experts  have  long  ago  made  it  evi- 
dent that  under  a  good  system  of  banking  laws,  with 
proper  inspection,  it  would  be  wholly  feasible  to  allow 
banks  to  issue  notes  on  the  general  security  of  their 
assets,  without  the  deposit  of  bonds  or  special  guar- 
antee funds.  A  small  tax  on  banks  for  the  purpose 
of  an  insurance  and  indemnity  fund  would  amply 
protect  the  holders  of  the  notes  of  such  banks  as 
might  fail  to  meet  their  obligations.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  in  the  coming  session  of  Congress  there 
will  be  rather  sharp  lines  drawn  between  three 
groups  of  men  :  First,  those  who  wish  to  make  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  the  basis  of  new  currency  legis- 
lation ;  second,  those  who  favor  above  all  things  some 
form  of  direct  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  and  third, 
those  who  prefer  an  elastic  currency  of  bank  notes 
under  a  system  which  will  make  expansion  and  con- 
traction readily  responsive  to  the  varying  demands  of 
business.  It  is  believed  in  some  authoritative  quar- 
ters that  a  perfectly  safe  system  of  bank  issues 
could  be  devised  under  national  legislation  which 
would  bring  state  banks  into  line  with  national  banks, 
and  which  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  result 
in  the  retirement  of  our  outstanding  greenbacks  and 
other  forms  of  Treasury  notes,  and  the  substitution 
for  them  of  a  great  volume  of  bank  issues.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  that  is  not  easily  comprehended  in  all  its 
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beaxings  bj-  those  who  have  not  given  special  stndy 
to  monetary  questions.  Nevertheless  its  importance 
cannot  well  be  overestimated. 


^     ,  The  financial  world  was  informed  abont 

A  n    InCKGCLSQ 

of  the  November  10  that  the  government  had 
National  Debt,  (determined  to  issue  another  public  loan 
of  $50,000,000  to  tide  over  the  period  of  insufficient 
revenue  and  to  sustain  the  Treasury's  gold  reserve  at 
a  safe  point.  Inasmuch  as  the  Democrats  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  last  session  refused 
to  concur  with  the  Senate  in  giving  full  authority  to 
the  President  to  issue  bonds  for  a  brief  period  at  his 
discretion  in  order  to  sustain  the  public  credit,  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  to  fall  back  once  more  upon  the 
old  law  of  1875,  which  was  intended  to  hold  up  the 
hands  of  the  administration  in  its  temporary  task  of 
restoring  specie  payments.  Under  the  terms  of  that 
law  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  sell  ten-3-ear  5 
per  cent,  bonds.  The  existing  market  would  easily 
justify  a  3  per  cent,  loan,  but  the  Secretary  must  re- 
sort to  the  clumsy  expedient  of  issuing  5  per  cent, 
obligations  and  selling  them  at  a  high  enough  pre- 
mium to  produce  a  result  equivalent  to  the  borrow- 
ing of  money  at  3  j)er  cent.  In  many  quarters  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  government  could  have  man- 
aged to  pay  its  bills,  uphold  its  credit  and  sustain 
the  gold-paying  basis  of  our  monetarj^  system  witliout 
any  further  increase  of  the  bonded  debt.  Biit  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  preferred  not  to  run  the  risk.  If 
Congress  had  been  sensible  enough  to  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  discretion  which  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
placed  in  his  hands,  Mr.  Cleveland  could  have  sold 
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three-year  or  five-year  bonds  instead  of  ten-year  bonds, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  thus  have 
saved  several  millions  of  dollars  that  they  will  now 
be  compelled  to  pay  out  for  interest  upon  money 
which  they  have  had  to  borrow  for  ten  years  and 
which  in  all  probability  they  will  not  need  for  more 
than  two  or  three  years  at  the  furthest. 

It  is  urged  in  some  high  quarters  of  Demo- 
^OutJook^   cratic  influence  that,  while  their  brief  term 

of  authority  remains,  the  Democrats  should 
make  haste  to  enact  a  series  of  specific  reforms  in  the 
tariff  which  they  have  just  put  into  operation.  These 
amendments  would  in  the  main  take  the  form  of 
separate  bills  adding  various  articles  of  raw  material 
to  the  free  list,  and  would  deal  particularlj''  with 
sugar,  coal  and  iron  ore.  It  is  argued  that  if  this 
could  be  accomplished,  the  tariff  would  be  left  in  a 
position  which  neither  party  could  well  alter  for  a 
period  of  years.  The  principal  argument  against  such 
a  reopening  of  tariff  legislation  lies  in  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  long-suffering  business  communit5^  Com- 
merce and  trade  are  shaping  themselves  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  do  not  want  to  be  disturbed  even 
in  the  slightest  measure  by  further  tariff  changes.  It 
is  to  be  believed  that  Congress  will  respect  this 
unanimous  sentiment  that  pei-vades  the  business 
world,  and  will  not  attemx:)t  to  alter  the  existing  tar- 
iff except  as  regards  a  few  typographical  errors  and 
other  minor  inadvertences. 


I'lCKSII.IiN'r    (   \,K\  MI.ANI). 


Tu^  D    v       The  absolute  silence  of  President  Cleve- 

The  Position 

of  President  land,  and  the  comparatively  limited  part 
Cieueland.  j^gg^^med  in  »the  campaign  by  prominent 
members  of  the  administration,  were  topics  of  wide 
remark.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  managers  of 
Mr.  Hill's  campaign  in  New  York  to  secure  some 
expression  of  interest  from  the  President,  but  Mr. 
Cleveland  maintained  his  sphinx-like  reticence  from 
beginning  to  end.  His  attitude  has  lifted  him  above 
the  embroilments  of  party  strife,  and  the  two  years 
and  three  months  that  remain  of  his  term  of  office 
will  afford  him  very  great  opportunities  for  useful- 
ness. He  has  won  golden  opinions  from  the  reform- 
ers by  a  recent  order  which  enormously  extends  the 
sphere  within  which  the  civil-service  law  operates. 

Progress  of  '^^®  preserves  of  the  spoilsmen  grow 
Ciuii  Service  narrower  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
Reform.  ^^^^^j  service  reformers  have  never  had 
better  reason  for  encouragement  and  for  renewed 
effort  than  they  find  in  the  existing  situation.  The 
election  in  New  York  is  destined  to  result  in  the 
introduction  of  business-like  methods  into  most  of 
the  departments  of  State  administration,  while  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  Tammany  in  New  York  City 
means  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  whole  munici- 
pal service  in  strict  accordance  with  the  merit  system 
and  the  principles  of  a  sound  and  economical  munici- 
pal administration.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  the 
elections  have  tended  to  i)roniote  the  views  of  those 
who  are  sworn  enemies  of  our  pernicious  American 
system  of  using  public  offices  as  private  and  party 
spoils.  The  public  temper  as  displayed  in  this  elec- 
tion will  strengthen  the  hands  of  all  workers  for  a 
sound  public  service. 

^.     r.  .       .  We  present  to  our  readers  in  a  separate 

The  Defeat  of        ,.   •,  .       ,  ,      »   ,. 

i^r.  Hill.  article  a  summarized  account  of  the  ver- 
dicts rendered  and  the  matters  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  voters  of  November  6,  in  the 
state  and  municipal  as  well  as  the  Congressional  con- 
tests. It  is  not  necessary  therefore  in  this  depart- 
ment to  deal  in  any  methodical  way  with  elec- 
ti(^u  statistics  or  results.  But  some  passing  obser- 
vations will  be  in  order.  The  state  of  New  York 
was  the  centre  of  interest.  The  battle  was  waged 
against  Senator  Hill's  candidacy  for  governor  rather 
than  in  favor  of  Mr.  Morton's.  The  result  was  a  ctv 
lossal  defeat  for  the  man  whose  bonst  it  has  been  that 
he  had  never  lost  a  political  contest  in  which  his  i>\vn 
personal  fortune  i  were  at  stake.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  man 
of  such  unusual  political  ability,  and  above  all  of 
such  steadfastness  and  concentration  of  aim,  that  it 
is  (luite  too  soon  to  ])ronoiince  funeral  sernuuis  over 
tlu^  gravt*  of  his  political  can»er.  He  lias  yet  sevt'ral 
years  to  serve  in  {ho  United  States  St>iuite,  anil  is 
deemed  a  youug  man.  Nevertheless,  so  stunnin^  a 
blow  has  been  dealt  him  that  it  wouKl  st»»»m  imp> '->•>! 
l)le  ill  a  long  time  for  him  tt>  regain  thither  his  jn 
sonal  preHtijje  or  his  control  over  the  machinery  ot 
tlm  nemoeratic  party  in  New  York. 
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In  New  York  citv  the  contest  took  the 

The  Overthrow    „  „  •       "    r.      i ,      .  i  i  j. 

of  form  of  a  union  of   all  other  elements 

Tammany.       ^^  political  life  and  citizenship  against 

the  dominance  of  Tammany  Hall.     The  result  was 

even  more  sweeping  than  the  reformers  had  dared  to 

anticipate.     Tammany's  overthrow  is  complete,  in  so 

far  as  a  verdict  at  the  polls  can  accomplish  it.     The 

election  of    a  Republican    legislature    insures    the 

enactment  of  legislation  which  will  place  the   full 

power  of  removal  in  the  hands  of  the  new  Mayor  of 

New  York.     This  will  enable  Col.  Strong  to  turn  out 


JOHN    W.    GOFF,  REf'ORDER-KI.EtT  OF  NEW   YORK. 

the  corrupt  and  inefficient  connninHionerH  and  depart- 
ment officirtlM  who  are  now  in  control  of  ahnoHt  every 
fe;itiir»'  of  the  niiinieipal  fyltniniHtration.  Th«*  citi- 
zeriM'  (.'oniinitt**^'  of  S<'V«'nty,  who  i)lan!i«*<l  and  led  the 
campaign,  have  wisely  d«'t«*rniin<*<l  to  n-niain  in  a<tive 
orK;»nizatir»n  until  th««  refornm  for  whi«-h  th«*y  entered 
the  an-iia  of  niuni(i|>iil  jxiliticH  have  Imm-h  ]»ractically 
achieved.  Th'-y  will  HiipiK»rt  Mayor  Strong'  at  ev«Ty 
pr»int,  and  nUn  lend  tln-ir  i^jwi-rfnl  aid  to  thi-  fiirtlwr 
work  of  th«'  L«xow  coinniittiMi  an<l  ofDr.  Parkhurst's 
(kKriety  in  the  (tleanhins^  of  tin*  An;<«'an  ntaliloH.  A 
jfT'-at  work  Htill  li<'M  Ix-fore  tin*  L«'Xow  ((unniitter, 
and  it  \n  to  In;  hoiH-d  uumi  I'ann'Htlv  that  tin*  inv«'Mti- 
^ation  will  CM>ntinno  with  undindniMhed  tliorotij^hiH-HM 
and  ♦ftiert^y  until  evefy  corrupt  d»'pjirtTn«-nt  (t(  the 
f^oveniin»'nt  of  N»'W  Y(irk  ('ity  Hhall  have  \mm  ex- 
{KiH4'd  aM  c/>nii»let4ly  an  the  \H)\'ic,*i  d<iMirtinent.     The 


defeat  of  Tammany  at  the  polls  does  not  make  any 
less  imperative  the  duty  of  ferreting  out  and  expos- 
ing the  crime  that  has  prevailed  in  official  quarters. 
No  compromise  with  the  discredited  past  can  safely 
be  considered  for  a  moment  by  the  new  Mayor.  A 
clean  sweep  is  demanded,  and  nothing  short  of  it  will 
satisfy  the  public  conscience. 


New  York's 
Constitution 


The  success  at  the  polls  of  New  York's 
revised  state  constitution  will  mean 
much  for  municipal  purity  and  public 
morality.  The  provision  for  separate  municipal  elec- 
tions is  in  itself  a  safeguard  of  the  highest  imj)or- 
tance.  The  prohibition  of  gambling  and  race-track 
pool-selling  nuist  certainly  affect  profoundly  the  life 
and  character  of  the  great  communities  of  the  state, 
not  to  mention  its  stimulating  influence  upon  legis- 
lation in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  dimen- 
sions of  race-track  gambling  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  had  become  so  enormous  that  the  figures  would 
seem  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  facts  to  be 
simply  incredible.  Legitimate  turf  interests  need 
not  suffer,  and  every  honest  and  manly  recreation 
will  be  a  great  gainer  as  a  result  of  this  splendid 
verdict  of  the  people  of  New  York  in  favor  of  mo- 
rality. 

A  "Greater  New      ^^'^^'  ^'^^^'^  ^^^^  (^y  ^  ^^^'^^  majority), 

York  "  and         Brooklyn  (by  a  small  one),  and  most 
Municipal  Transit.    ^^  ^^^^  '^^^^^^.  .^^.^^^g  concerned  with  the 

proposition,  voted  in  favor  of  metropolitan  amalgama- 
tion and  a  so-called  (xreater  New  Yt)rk.  The  details 
of  union  will  have  to  be  worked  out  with  much  pa- 
tient discussion  and  will  uncjuestionably  involve  con- 
trovei-sy  at  almost  every  point.  The  subject  will 
therefore  claim  the  attention  of  the  people  whom  it 
affects,  for  a  consid«'rable  ])eriod  yet  to  come.  The 
other  local  pro])osition,  namely,  the  construction 
under  municipal  owtHM-sliij)  and  with  municipal 
cre«lit  of  a  rapid  transit  system  for  New  York  City, 
wjis  decisively  indorsed.  The  commissioners  named 
in  the  legislative  measure  are  therefore  entering  at 
once  \\\Hm  th«*ir  stupendous  undertaking.  The  pre- 
liminary (|n<*stions  as  to  the  best  route  and  th(»  best 
engineering  plans  will  tax  the  wisdom  of  the  commit- 
tee to  the  utmost.  It  is  ]>lai!i  to  see  that  from  the 
election  of  November  0,  1KU4,  there  nnist  date  for  the 
city  of  New  York  a  ih'W  era  of  municipal  reform, 
develoitnienl  and  aggr.mdizement. 

In  San  Francisco  Mr.  Adolph  Siitro  was 
^"coo.f/'"'^     the    wiiniing    candidate    for    May«»i-,    a 

imniber  of  tickets  being  in  the  liehl. 
Mr,  Sntro  represente*!  an  independent  peojjle's  move- 
ment which  j^<!W  out  (»r  purely  local  ami  special 
issues.  Mis  contest  was  fought  upon  tiie  ba^is  of  op- 
position to  monopoly  railway  interests,  which  were 
alno  dominating  Htn«et  railway  management.  Thus 
one  non-partisjin  movement  jlefejitvd  anotlwr.  and 
regidar  parties  were  consigned  to  tin*  rear.  Few 
Californians  have  had  a  mi>re  interesting  juid  ])ictur- 
eM<pie  career   than    Mr,    Sutro.    who   made  a    gn>at 
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fortune  out  of  his  Comstock  tunnel,  and  has  added  to 
it  by  his  enormous  investments  in  San  Francisco 
real-estate.  He  is  a  local  benefactor  to  whose  gener- 
osity San  Francisco  is  indebted  for  parks,  public 
baths,  and  other  permanent  contributions  to  the 
liealth  and  pleasure  of  the  citizens.  His  achieve- 
ments are  narrated  elsewhere  in  this  number.  While 
the  Republicans  of  California  were  generally  success- 
ful in  the  congressional  contests  and  also  easily  se- 
cured the  legislature,  their  candidate  for  governor 
was  defeated.  Mr.  Budd,  whose  picture  was  pub- 
lished last  month  in  the  Review,  won  the  governor- 
ship on  purelj''  state  issues.  Thus,  in  the  great  com- 
monwealth of  the  Pacific  coa«t,  as  in  New  York, 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  disposition  to  vote  inde- 
pendently and  to  consider  actual  issues  rather  than 
party  shibboleths. 

How  the   -^  combination  of  favoring  circumstances 

Populists  gave   the  governorship  of  Nebraska  to  a 

Far-ed.    ^QT^iyQ^  of  the  Populist  party  ;  but  Judge 

Holcomb  is  hardly  a  typical  Populist,  and  he  was 

supported  to  a  great  extent  both  by  Democrats  and 
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Hrpublicans.  TIk;  R('pul)licans  currit'd  the  legisla- 
ture and  were  in  geiujral  succeHsful,  Mr.  Bryan  will 
not  go  to  tli<»  S<niat<\  In  Kansas  and  Oolorado  \hv 
PopulistH  Huff(»red  sweeping  reverseH  and  the  Repub- 
lictatiH  are  on<;e  morn  lostorcil  to  ]t(>wer.  (iovcrnors 
Wait*)  an<l     Tiewrlling  aro  n-lcgatcd  to  private  lifn. 


The  War 
in    China. 


The  Populists  of  Minnesota  develojied  a  surprising 
strength,  but  they  would  seem  to  have  derived  it 
largely  from  former  Deanocratic  voters,  inasmuch  as 
the  campaign — which  was  fought  chiefly  upon  money 
questions — resulted  in  the  re-election  of  Governor 
Nelson  by  a  tremendous  majority,  and  Republican 
success  at  every  point. 

Soon  after  the  reports  had  gained  currency 
of  England's  failure  to  secure  an  agree- 
ment among  the  European  powers  for  the 
purpose  of  intervening  in  the  war  between  Japan  and 
China,  it  was  reported  from  Washington  that  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  and  Secretary  Gresham  had  definitely 
concluded  to   offer    the    mediatory  services  of  the 
United  States.    It  has  seemed  to  the  Review  of  Re- 
views from  the  very  inception  of  this  Oriental  con- 
test that  it  was  manifestly  the  duty  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  long-time  friend  and  disinterested  neigh- 
bor, to  attempt  to  restore  harmony.  England,  France 
and  Russia  are  themselves  Asiatic  powers  vrith  inter- 
ests, claims,  ambitions  and  rivalries  so  numerous  and 
so  momentous  that  they  are  totally  disqualified  for 
any  unselfish  share  in  a  task  of  intervention.     Con- 
(luest  and  encroachment  are  the  motives  of  all  three 
of  these  powers.     The  United  States  on  the  other 
hand  has  no  interests  or  entanglements.    At  the  very 
moment  when  Great  Britain,   at    the    instance    of 
China,  was  asking  Europe  and  the  United  States  to 
Join  her  in  undertaking  to' settle  the  Oriental  quarrel, 
she  was  dispatching  additional  w^ar  vessels   to  the 
Chinese  coast,  and  was  j)reparing,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, to  seize  and  ajipropriate  the  island  of  Chusan, 
off  Shanghai.      Her   proposed    intervention    looked 
altogether  too  much  like  an  attempt  to  interfere  with 
Japan's  well-earned  right  to  deal  directly  with  the 
Chinese   government.     The  Japanese,  as  we  go  to 
press,   are  on  the  point  of  complete  victory  at  the 
great  Chinese  stronghold  of  Port  Arthur,  and  China 
is  completely  demoralized,     China's  appeal  to  Europe 
through  England  was  an  attempt  to  dodge  the  disa- 
greeable but  proper  and  necessary  appeal  directly  to 
Japan. 

The  Position      ^^  ^'^^  *^^  either  China   or   Japan  has 
of  the  ever  formed  friendships  with  anv  other 

United  States,    governments,  the  United  States  has  oc- 
cupied the  first  place  :   and  there  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  any  second  place.     And  it  happens  also 
that  Corea,  the  hermit  nation,  trusts  the  United  States 
alone  of  all  the  occidental  powers.     It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  if  one  government  can  be  said  ever  to 
have  a  diity  to  ju'rform  toward  others,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  offer  its  .servict^s  in  a 
kindly  attempt  to  restore  jH'ace  between  Japan  aiul 
China,  and  to  aid  in  the  adjustnu^nt  of  Cort^a's  dis- 
(U'dered  affairs.     It  is  gn^atly  to  be  ho]HHl,  thert«fore, 
that  President  Clevtdand  may  be  abh*  to  nignalize  hij* 
administration  by  the  accomplishment  of  a  Huccesj*- 
ful  mediation  in  a  (juarrel   that  threatens  t*>  shake 
.Vsiu  to  its   very   f(>undati*»ns.     China,   ot  coui"8e,   in 
eager  for  any  outstretcheil  hand.     Hut  *laimn  know< 
h(<r  own  ntind,  and  must   be  pt>nnitted   to  act   u|Kvit 
lau'  own  judgment. 
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It  is  to  be  remembered  that  President 
^Artlitration!     Cleveland  already  has  on  hand  a  delicate 

piece  of  work  as  arbitrator  in  a  South 
American  boundary  dispute.  The  position  which 
this  country  holds  in  respect  to  the  arbitration  of  dif- 
ferences between  nations  has  come  to  be  a  command- 
ing one.  The  list  of  disputes  on  our  own  account 
that  have  been  peaceably  solved  by  tribunals  of  arbi- 
tration is  surprisingly  long,  and  in  addition  to  this 
our  government  has  had  a  part  in  the  arbitration  of 
a  considerable  number  of  disputes  between  other  na- 
tions. It  would  be  a  marked  triumph  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration,  and  a  striking  illustration,  more- 
over, of  the  growing  influence  of  the  United  States, 
if  our  government  should  at  last  secure  a  righteous 
settlement  of  the  grave  boundary  dispute  now  pend- 
ing between  the  republic  of  Venezuela  and  Great 
Britain,  and  should  be  able  to  bring  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  disinterested  umpire  or  a  regularly  consti- 
tuted council  of  arbitration. 

England's       ^ut  a  state  of  affairs  exists  in  that  por- 
Encroachments  tiou  of  the  American  hemisphere  that  it 

in   Venezuela.     .,•!.•  4  • 

IS  high  time  every  American  citizen 
should  understand.  The  encroachments  of  Great 
Britain  upon  Venzuelan  teiritory  have  been  in-ogress- 
ing  steadily  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Further- 
more, the  Repuljlic  of  Venezuela  has  asked  Great 
Britain  probably  not  fewer  than  a  hundrccl  times 
since  1840  to  submit  the  bf)undary  differences  to  arbi- 
tration. As  if  conscious  of  the  flim.siness  and  weak- 
ness of  her  claims,  Great  Britain  h;is  constantly  re- 
fused to  arbitrate.  Again  and  again  the  United 
States  government,  with  delicacy  and  tact,  has  offered 
to  ;ul judge  the  relative  merits  (>f  the  rival  claiins. 
Venezuela  has  Ixien  willing  ;  Great  Britain  luus  re- 
fused. Most  of  the  Spani.sh  Hi)eaking  re])ublics,  from 
Mexico  to  the  Argentine  Confederation,  have  at  ono 
time  or  another  made  their  representations  to  (ireat 
Britain  in  favor  of  a  reasonable  and  pea<-eful  settle- 
ment of  this  standing  scandal  an<l  international  dis- 
grace ;  and  (ireat  Britain  h;iM  refu.sed  them  all.  If 
there  were  any  consistency  whatsot-ver  in  F^ngland's 
claim,  the  grounds  for  moral  indignation  against  her 
might  not  Ix)  ho  great.  But  Englan<l  has  now  ocrn- 
pied  and  fortified  a  vast  region  wiiich  only  a  few 
years  ago,  during  tlie  j)eridency  of  tins  very  dispute, 
«he  freely  admittiMl  U*  Ixj  Venezuelan  territory  be- 
yond any  question.  The  simple  fa(!t  is,  so  far  as  wo 
can  iinderHtand,  that  England  li;is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  lawful  claim  to  any  ti-rritory  west  of  tlu*  Ks- 
w^juilx)  river.  She  ha«  gnwliinlly  stolen  the  coast 
line  >UM  far  as  the  Orinoco,  afid  has  set  up  a  claun  to 
TfiMt  and  rich  interior  regions,  which  ten  years  ago 
nhe  }Mlinitt4'd  to  iH'long  to  Venezuela. 

A  Rrcrti     ^  renewed  attempt  on  the  part  of  Vene- 

0/  Amazing     7.\\*]ll     to     S^'CUTM     HttVUi     agreellient      oil      H 

Audarity.  |^^,„„|,^ry  line  in  IHHO,  reHtilleij  ill  claimM 
on  the  part  of  Iy»rd  K<m')nTy,  then  MiniHterof  Foreign 
AfT.iirH,  which  went  so  far  beyond  the  utinost  liniifs 
Krjgland  had  ever  <laiTned  before,  that  Venezuela  wiis 
(x;ni|H'lled  U}  break  riff  difiloniatic  relations.  In  IhOO, 
lw.iwever,   another  appro/u^h    whm   mjule,   and    Lord 


Salisbury  informed  Venezuela  that  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  compromise  on  a  boundary  line  which,  in  its 
turn,  encroached  very  much  further  upon  Vene- 
zuelan territory  than  Lord  Rosebery's  audacity  had 
carried  him  in  1886.  Finally,  Venezuela's  confidential 
agent  in  London  made  a  last  attempt  in  1893  to 
reach  some  basis  of  settlement  with  Lord  Rosebery, 
again  restored  to  office  ;  and  this  enterprising  states- 
man, after  that  discijiline  of  delay  to  which  England 
usually  subjects  the  representatives  of  minor  powers 
before  answering  their  requests,  magnanimously  pro- 
posed a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  a  boundary  line 
which  not  only  kept  intact  Lord  Rosebery's  own  en- 
croachments of  1886,  and  those  added  ones  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  in  1890,  but  made  still  further  large  in- 
creases of  England's  claim  !  Thus  Lord  Rosebery 
has  put  himself  in  the  position  of  asserting  that  what 
he  admitted  in  1886  that  Venezuela  might  justly 
claim  as  her  own,  has,  by  virtue  of  the  British  policy 
of  refusing  to  come  to  terms,  been  lost  to  Venezuela 
and  gained  by  England  in  the  lapse  of  seven  or  eight 
years.  At  the  present  rate.  Great  Britain  will  within 
a  decade  or  two  be  demanding  the  whole  Orinoco 
valley. 

J,  u    *    ■        The  latest  edition  of  the    "Statesman's 

A  Mysterious 

Growth  of  Year  Book,"  which  is  virtually  official  so 
Territory.  ^^^  ^^  English  (claims  are  concerned,  de- 
clares that  British  Guiana  extends  from  8  degrees  and 
40  minutes  north  latitude  to  6  degrees  45  minutes, 
and  from  56  degrees  15  minutes  west  longitude  to  61 
degrees  50  minutes.     Our  accompanying    map   will 


^^^^ 


i mo    hisi'i   I  i;i»    ri;i;Ki  i()H^'. 

show  the  tcniloi  V  now  actually  oc(Mipi<>d  by  Great 
nriluin  as  compared  with  that  which  Venezuela 
woiihl  be  disputed  to  conciMh'.  Lord  RoselH'ryV 
latcHt  pro|Kmal.  us  we  understand  it,  is  acompromiHe 
on  Die  basis  of  Eic/hind's  taking  a  still  finlher  slice 
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of  Venezuelan  territory  not  heretofore  claimed  as 
British.  Comparing  tlie  present  official  bounds  of 
British  Guiana  with  those  claimed  only  a  few  years 
ago,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  tliat  the  English 
C3''clopedia  of  Geograj^hy,  which  is  a  standard  work 
and  which  does  noi  scruple  to  sustain  all  Exiglish 
claims,  was  content  only  a  few  years  ago  to  inform 
the  world  that  British  Guiana  contained  50,000  square 
miles.  Nobody  has  ceded  England  any  further  ter- 
fitory  in  that  region  ;  yet  109,000  square  miles  is  the 
existing  area,  according  to  all  the  latest  British  statis- 
tical works. 

What  Should  Unfortunately,  Venezuela  is  weak  and 
the  United^  defenseless.  But  England's  aggressions 
in  South  America,  and  her  refusal  even 
to  consider  arbitration  of  boundary  claims,  constitute 
both  an  insult  and  a  menace  to  every  autonomous 
government  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  least 
permissible  penalty  should  be  the  full  restoration  to 
Venezuela  of  every  foot  of  territory  west  of  the  Esse- 
quibo  river.  Not  one  of  the  dozen  different  boundary 
lines  proposed  by  Great  Britain  since  1840  should  any 
longer  be  considered  for  an  instant.  Moreover,  the 
United  States,  Mexico  and  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, having  declared  themselves  upon  this  question 
at  different  times,  and  having  met  England's  disdain- 
ful refusal  to  arbitrate  a  question  that  belongs  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  should  appoint  a  joint  commis- 
sion on  their  own  account  to  investigate  Venezuela's 
claims,  should  agree  upon  a  just  settlement  of  the 
true  historical  boundary  line,  and  should  thereupon 
give  notice  to  Great  Britain  that  they  would  jointly 
sustain  Venezuela's  claim  to  the  territory  on  her  side 
of  a  boundary  thus  determined.  Any  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  accept  such  a  verdict,  in 
view  of  her  countless  refusals  to  arbitrate,  should  be 
follow^ed  by  the  further  agreement  among  the  auton- 
omous states  of  North  and  South  America  that  Eng- 
land's conduct  had  justified  total  forfeiture  of  all  her 
claims  whatsoever  on  the  South  American  coast,  and 
that  they  would  jointly  sustain  Venezuela  in  the  oc- 
cupancy of  what  is  now  properly  known  as  British 
Guiana. 

„   ^.  -   The  Monroe  doctrine  is  recognized  by 

Pertinence  of  .  .       o      ,  ^  ^• 

the  Monroe      all   Americans   as  a  part  ot   the  public 
Doctrine.       j^^  ^^^.^^  ^j^^y  .^j.^.  ^^^  honor  and  in  i)a- 

iriotism  bound  to  sustain.  Tliat  doctrine  holds  that 
the  United  States  cannot  tolerate  European  encroach- 
ments upon  the  soil  of  American  republics  whicli 
have  thrown  off  their  old-world  allegiance.  When 
this  doctrine  was  declared  in  set  terms  seventy  years 
ago  it  was  with  tlie  heartiest  concurnaice  and  ap- 
proval of  Great  Britain.  At  that  time  there  existed 
an  AlHaiice  of  contin^'utal  monar(ths,  who  were  pro- 
posing to  assist  Si)ain  in  the  recovery  of  her  revolted 
South  American  colonies,  with  a  view  to  ap]>ortion 
ing  tln-m  an<l  fon-ver  holding  them  in  bondage  to 
Europe!.  It  Iwipp^MHMl  that  Kngland's  intt'rnsts  wt»re 
at  that  time  adverHe  to  thone  of  the  Allian(M< ;  and 
Americ-a'H  announcement   of    the   Monrot*   doctrin**, 


sustained  by  England,  saved  the  South  American  re- 
publics and  formed  a  brilliant  episode  in  our  national 
history.  When  this  country  was  distracted  with 
civil  war,  France  and  Austria  thought  to  set  at  naught 
the  Monroe  doctrine  by  subjecting  Mexico  to  the  rule 
of  an  Austrian  prince.  Having  settled  our  own  dif- 
ferences, we  proceeded  to  reassert  old  principle  5  in  a 
manner  whicli  made  its  due  impression  and  which 
saved  Mexico  as  a  self-governing  republic.  There  is 
only  one  government,  at  present,  which  is  showing 
any  disposition  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Monroe  doctrine  ;  and  that  is  the  very 
government  wiiich  seconded  President  Monroe  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  in  their  famous  assertion  of  the 
claims  of  the  new  w^orld.  We  are  assured  that  Eng- 
land has  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  the  United  States  ; 
and  nothing  in  the  world  is  farther  from  our  inten- 
tions or  Welshes  than  a  quarrel  with  our  excellent 
kinsmen.  But  our  tolerance  and  good  nature  ought 
not  to  make  us  forget  justice  and  duty.  If  these 
scandalous  British  encroachments  had  affected  our 
own  territory,  our  resentment  would  have  been  quick 
and  conclusive.  But  we  are  also  under  obligations  to 
exert  ourselves  in  behalf  of  a  sister  American  republic, 
when  in  her  feebleness  she  suffers  from  insolent  and 
unscrupulous  European  aggression.  Fortunately 
Venezuela  has  now  secured  an  eloquent  and  able 
advocate  in  the  Honorable  William  L.  Scruggs,  a 
Southern  diplomat  and  jurist,  who  was  recently 
minister  of  the  United  States  to  Colombia  and 
Venezuela,  and  who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  every  legal  and  historical  phase  of  the  boundary 
question. 

If  there  was  ever  a  sound  reason  for  the 

Reason  for  a  -  .  • 

Pan-American  convening  of  a  pan- American  congress. 
Congress.  there  exists  a  reason  to-day  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  dispute  between  an  American  re- 
public and  a  great  Euroi)ean  power  which  is  coolly 
annexing  American  territory  and  fortifying  each 
new  strip  of  stolen  ground.  It  is  time  for  the  Ameri- 
can republics  to  inform  England  that  America  is 
neither  Turkestan  nor  India  ;  and  that  the  methods 
by  which  Russia  and  England  are  gradually  appro- 
priating the  whole  of  Asia  will  not  bt>  tolerated  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Nor  is  America  in  the 
stage  of  original  discovery  and  colonization.  Eng- 
land, France  and  Germany  may  carve  up  Africa  to 
suit  themselves,  and  the  United  States  will  give  itself 
small  concern.  But  England's  habit  of  conquest  and 
of  disregard  for  the  rights  and  claims  of  feeble  folk 
who  caiuK^t  i)rotect  themselves  must  eliminate  the 
Western  Hemisphere  from  its  future  tield  of  otk^ra 
tions. 

c    ,     .,       England  is  the  head  centre  to-day  of  ap 
England  s  '^  .  «  »• 

Manuring      pt>als  for  the  reduction  of  stamln»g  arn»a 
Attitude.      ,,n,ntj<  nin\  of    glowing  an,'uinents   for    a 
gohltqi  reign  of  ptuice  betwt»en  tlit'  nations.    But  Knu 
hind   goes   Hteadily   on  increasing  her  navy,  on  the 
doctrint*  that  s»>a  power  is  th»<  most  ctY««ctual  form  i»f 
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military  force  ;  and  England  continues  to  multiply 
her  coaling  stations  and  fortified  posts  throughout 
the  whole  world.  Viewed  locally,  it  is  time  that  the 
rivalries  and  feuds  of  the  continental  European 
powers  seem  the  causes  most  likely  to  provoke  war. 
But  viewed  from  the  broad  world  standard,  it  might 
fairly  be  claimed  that  the  insatiate  commercial  greed 
and  the  colonial  ambition  of  England  are  the  factors 
which  most  seriously  threaten  the  peace  and  quietude 
of  mankind.  One  thing  the  whole  world  knows,  and 
that  is  that  there  is  no  principle  in  the  political  or- 
ganization of  the  British  Empire  which  places  any 
check  upon  the  imperial  policy  of  encroacliing  always 
and  everywhere  just  as  far  as  circumstances  make  it 
seem  safe  to  go.  Our  government  may  be  \NTong  in 
the  opinion,  but  it  firmly  believes  that  nothing  but  a 
wholesome  respject  for  the  power  of  the  United  States 
ever  leads  England  to  consent  to  arbitration  with  us. 
We  are  always  ready  to  arbitrate  disputes  with  the 
most  insigniftcant  powers.  England  contemptu- 
ously refuses  to  arbitrate  a  boundary  dispute  vnt\\ 
Venezuela,  but  would  not  dare  to  refuse  con- 
temptuously to  arbitrate  a  boundary  dispute  with 
the  United  States.  These  are  plain  statements, 
and  they  are  not  i)articularly  complimentary  to  the 
I>olitical  principles  and  methods  of  Great  Britain. 
But  they  hapi>en  to  be  the  truth.  It  is  time  that  our 
government  should  maintain  a  more  rigorous  attitude 
in  its  assertion,  as  regards  Great  Britain,  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  and  all  that  it  implies.  There  is 
very  little  in  the  conduct  an<l  attitude  of  other  na- 
tions that  makes  it  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
develop  its  new  navy.  But  th»*re  is  much  in  the  at- 
titude of  England  wliich  lends  desirability  t<j  our  re- 
cent policy  of  naval  construction.  It  is  not  that 
we  wish  to  \)*t  in  ]K;sition  to  assume  an  aggressive 
front.  It  is  only  that  America  lias  an  in.stinctive 
feeling,— Ixjrn  of  early  exi>erience  i)erhaps,— that 
Great  Britain  could  not  resist  the  temittation  to  take 
aflvantage  of  us  if  we  were  wh(^lly  without  ships.  It 
Id  a  pity  that  England  should  jhksscss  such  a  reputa- 
tion ;  but  she  ha.s  managed  to  earn  it,  and  this  opinion 
is  entertaine<l  by  every  power,  great  and  small .  m 
Enrop**,  Asia,  Africa  and  Anieri(;a. 


The   Launch 

of  the 
"St.  Louis." 


The  launching  of  the  steamship  St.  Louis 
at  the  Philadelphia  shipyards  of  the 
Messrs.  Cramp  was  a  domestic  event  of 
wide  public  interest.  The  St.  Louis  is  the  first  large 
transatlantic  liner  of  modern  type  to  be  built  in  the 
United  States.  She  belongs  to  the  American  line, 
whose  English- built,  record-breaking  steamships,  the 
Xetv  York  and  the  Paris,  were  admitted  to  American 


r^^ 
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( Bell,  photographer.) 

MliS.  CLEVELAND,  FROM  A  NEW  PHOTOGRAPH. 

registry  by  special  act  of  Congress  on  the  condition 
that  the  company  should  i)roc(M'd  to  build  in  the 
United  States  two  additional  vessels  of  similar  im- 
portance. The  agreement  has  been  kept  in  good  faith 
by  the  American  line,  atid  the  ,S7.  Louis  and  St.  Paul 
bid  fair  to  surpass  in  various  other  resi)ects,  if  not  in 
siwed,  all  the  famous  passenger  steamers  now  afloat. 
The  launching  ceremonies  were  of  a  brilliant  char- 
acter, President  Cleveland  and  members  of  the  cabinet 
l)eing  ])resent,  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  graciously  con- 
senting to  cliristen  the  new  ship.  Then*  an*  a  few 
topics  that  the  great  majority  of  i)rogres.siv(!  Ameri- 
cans agree  about ;  and  one  of  these  is  th(»  in-opriety  of 
the  gradnal  increase  of  our  new  navy,  while  another 
is  the  (lesinibility  of  ])n>moling  the  revival  of  the 
Aiuericim  nicrcJiMiit  niniine  and  llie  develoj)inent  of 
UKxlern  shiphuiMinLC  <»n  <>n)-  sea  coasts. 

ii..,..,t  «..     '  *"'    report    of    the    United    States  Strike 

HI' port   oil  ' 

fhif  Chicago  Commission,  which  was  made  jMiblic 
""  "'  November  11,  is  a  very  remarkable  docu- 
ment. ( )ur  readers  will  remember  that  on  the  2(W.h 
of  Jidy,  under  the  provisions  of  a  st.atut»^  which  vests 
such  disiTotionary  auMioHty  in  him,  the  Pn'sidentof 
the  United  States  a|»point<«d  (in  addition  to  the  Com- 
misHioner  of  Lal)(»r,  Mr.  Carroll  I).  Wright,  who  was 
exoffleio  chairman)  Mr.   .John  D.   Kernan.  of  Utica, 
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Carroll  D.  Wright.  Nicholas  E.  Worthington.  John  D.  Keman. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  STRIKE  COMMISSIONERS,   WHO   INVESTIGATED  THE  CHICAGO  TROUBLES. 


N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  E.  Worthington,  of  Peoria, 
m.,  as  a  commission  upon  the  great  railway  strike  at 
Chicago  and  all  matters  essentially  related  to  it. 
The  Commissioners  began  their  sessions  at  Chicago 
in  the  middle  of  August,  and  heard  a  large  amount 
of  evidence.  The  report  is  in  the  nature  of  a  critical 
review  of  the  whole  controversy.  It  contains  numer- 
ous suggestions  and  reflections  upon  the  latest  phases 
of  capitalism  and  trades-unionism,  and  upon  remedies 
for  industrial  disputes.  The  report  has  been  hailed 
with  delight  by  labor  organizations  throughout  the 
country.  It  treats  the  American  Railway  Union  with 
the  utmost  consideration,  while  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany's methods  and  conduct  are  subjected  to  a  cold, 
searching  analysis  which  amounts  in  actual  effect  to 
the  severest  criticism  that  has  ever  been  passed  upon 
them.  Nothing  that  Mr.  Debs  and  the  advocates  of 
the  strike  ever  claimed  or  argued  amounted  to  half 
80  relentless  an  indictment  of  the  Pullman  Company 
as  this  official  document  contains ;  nor  is  the  condem- 
nation of  the  part  played  by  the  Pullman  Company 
lightened  by  any  word  or  extenuation. 

Locatina  '^^^  report  does  not  seek  to  make  dramatic 
the  Heavy   effects,  yet  is  prepared  in  a  manner  which 

Villain,  suggests  the  author's  ability  to  construct  a 
story  or  a  play  with  a  good  old-fashioned  plot.  The 
heavy  villain  in  this  drama  is  the  General  Managers' 
Association.  It  is  not  the  lawlessness  of  the  Rail- 
way Union,  formed  in  1892  that  fixes  the  attention 
of  President  Cleveland's  Commissioners,  but  rather 
the  usurpations,  subterfuges,  illegalities  tuul  tyran- 
nous conduct  of  the  General  Managers'  Association, 
foniKMl  in  1880.  For  purposes  of  fixing  wages,  fight- 
ing strikes  and  regulating  other  matters  aff»'cting 
employes,  the  Managers'  Association  has,  according 
to  this  report,  consolidated  twenty-four  railway  lines 
centering  in  ('liicago,  and  it  presents  an  aggregation 
f)f  corporate  interests  in  tlie  presence  of  which  Mr. 
r)el)H'  quondam  union  of  niilwiiy  employes  seems 
ulmobt  iubignilicant.     It  is  not  lor  us  to  say  whose 


hand  prepared  the  document  which  the  Commission- 
ers present  as  their  joint  and  unanimous  work,  but  it 
bears  marks  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  unusual 
knowledge,  as  to  conditions  of  labor  and  employ- 
ment, which  its  distinguished  chairman,  Colonel 
Wright,  has  attained  through  many  years  of  study 
and  investigation.  The  Commissioners  have  been 
met  with  a  deluge  of  newspaper  attacks,  and  hav& 
even  been  accused  of  allowing  Mr.  Debs  himself  to 
write  their  report.  We  have  as  yet  read  only  the  re- 
port, and  have  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  the 
mass  of  testimony  which  will  accompany  it  when  it 
is  published  in  its  ultimate  form.  We  must,  there- 
fore, abstain  either  from  indorsement  or  dissent,  and 
meanwhile  must  urge  upon  all  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  these  matters  to  read  the  Commission- 
ers' findings  for  themselves  and  to  ponder  each  para- 
graph. Whether  one  likes  the  document  or  not,  it  is 
weighty  and  it  is  destined  to  exert  a  lasting  influ- 
ence. Most  of  its  suggestions  and  recommendations 
are  general  rather  than  specific.  An  exception  is  its 
advocacy  of  the  creation  of  a  permanent  strike  com- 
mission, exercising  a  large  range  of  authority  in 
times  of  railway  strikes  and  boycotts,  and  consti- 
tuted in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  Interstate  Rail- 
way Commission. 


A  Chicago 


The  appearance  of  this  re{X)rt  of  the 
Conference' on  Strike  Commission  lent  a  special  timeli- 
Strikes.  ^^^^  ^^^^y  interest  to  the  imi>ortant  con- 
ference on  remedies  for  strikes  and  industrial  dis- 
putes, which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  Noveml)er  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Civic  Federatiiui.  CoU>nel  Wright 
was  present  and  made  an  important  address  in  which 
he  brought  out  vtu-y  strongly  his  doctrine  i>f  the  value 
of  investigation  and  imblieity.  He  has  long  adhertnl 
to  the  view  that  in  these  matters  public  facilitit^  (or 
meiliation  and  arbitration,  togetlier  witli  opiH»rtuni- 
ties  for  a  prompt  report  \\\)on  ^HMuhng  dittlcultiix*. 
may  avail  to  shapt>  puhlii^  i»i)inii>n  so  tlecisivoly  hj*  ti» 
ct)nip«>l  disputants  ti>   alU>w    their  ilitlVnuuvii   to  Ih> 
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harmonized  in  a  reasonable  and  peaceful  manner. 
The  conference  was  productive  of  much  valuable  dis- 
cussion, and  will  doubtless  result  in  promoting  State 
and  national  action  in  the  interest  of  industrial  con- 
ciliation. 


Russia  s 
Imperial 
Masters. 


The  death  of  the  Czar,  vrhich  was  immi- 


nent when  our  last  number  went  to  press, 
actually  occurred  upon  the  first  day  of  No- 
vember. The  stately  funeral  ceremonies  were  ob- 
served somewhat  more  than  two  weeks  later,  and  the 


concern  us  whether  the  late  Czar's  disinclination  for 
war  was  a  matter  of  high  principle,  or  a  part  of  his 
'indolent  and  unadventurous  temperament.  Physical 
timidity  and  an  ever-present,  horriable  dread  of  as- 
sassmation  were  commonly  attributed  to  him.  From 
the  domestic  point  of  view,  his  thirteen  years'  reign 
was  one  of  reaction  and  great  harshness.  It  will  be 
remembered  in  history  as  a  time  of  frightful  persecu- 
tion and  spoliation  of  the  Jews,  and  of  wicked  pro- 
scriptions against  the  pious  and  harmless  Stundists. 
It  will  be  noted  for  its  attacks  upon  the  constitutional 


THE   NKW    CZAK.    M(  IKJLAS   II. 


funeral  wa«  attended  by  di^jfiiitarieH  of  hi;;h  rank 
from  all  partH  of  Euroix'.  The  new  Czar,  Nicliolu-s 
II,  haH  entered  up*jn  Iuh  w«'ll-ni;;h  crushing?  renpoiisi- 
hilitiew  with  an  evid»!nt  wisli  to  coiiciliHte  and  to 
ni>\)*'.iin(i.  The  mature  lineH  of  his  cliara(t<?r  have  yet 
to  form  thoiiiH<']v«-.s  iind«'r  the  doiniuatiii;^  inflnfiire 
of  hiH  reHi>on.sil»iliti«H.  It  may  1m*  aH■^ulu<■d  tliat  In; 
will  make  no  ra«h  d<'i»arturpH  of  iM^licy,  but  will  for 
tlie  pr<-H<rnt  ondoavor  to  carry  nut  his  father's  ainiH 
and  plaiih.  Klsewhere  w<;  publinh  a  tribute  to  the 
late  Czar  from  the  jM'n  of  Mr.  Stead,  wlio  liad  lou^ 
\)f;fm  that  i>ot<iilate'M  iiioMt  anbut  journaliHtic  de- 
fender and  admirer.  Witli  Mr.  Stead's  jM-rMistent 
'ler;laration  that  the  EniiM-ror  Alexander  waH  a  peace- 
maker rath'T  than  a  p»;a<;«-diHturber,  otlier  EnkdiHh- 
iiien  cuiikti  at  biMt  to  agree.     PerhapH  it  does  not  much 


libertieH  of  Finland  ;  for  its  constant  and  abominable 
intrigues  in  Bulgaria  ;  for  its  aggravation  of  the  evils 
of  the  system  of  Siberian  banishment  and  i)enal 
la])or  ;  for  its  arbitrary  tn-atment  of  i)olitifal  sus- 
pects against  whom  no  conclusive  evidence  existed, 
and  in  general  for  its  abandonment  of  tlioso  ])rin('i])les 
of  national  progress  which  the  Czar's  fatiier  had 
espoused  and  had  begun  to  work  out  in  a  i)olicy  of 
(Constitutional  refni)ii  when  he  met  death  by  violence. 

4  n,.,v        It  is  a  curious,  altlumgh  apparently  an 

Chancviiur  In    uct'idental  roiiicidence,  that  almost  at  the 
Qarmany.  , 

very  moment,  wlien  the  siM'ptre  was  ])ass- 

ing  from  the  hands  of  tlu»  late  ('zar  to  the  ine.x])eri- 

eneed  grasp  of    his  son,   the  Km])eror   of  (lennany 

hlionld  have  suddenly  changed  his  Chancellor,  Hubsti- 
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tuting  for  Count  Caprivi, — who  has  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire  since  the  fall  of  Bismarck  with 
considerable  tact  and  success,— Prince  Hohenlohe,  the 
veteran  and  aged  administrator  of  Elsass-Lothringen. 
The  change,  however,  is  rather   of  domestic  than  of 
international  importance.      The  story  of  the  fall  of 
Caprivi  is  somewhat  involved,  but  it  would  appear 
that  he  and  Count  Eulenberg,  the   Prussian  Prime 
Minister,  differed  seriously  on  the  subject  of  repress- 
ive measures  against  the  Socialists.      Count  Caprivi 
was  for  leniency,  while  Count  Eulenberg  was  for  re- 
pressive measures.      The  Emperor  appears  to  have 
desired  that  the  two  offices  of  Imperial  Chancellor  and 
Prussian  Piime  Minister  should  be  united  in  one  per- 
son.    To  this  Caprivi  objected,  but  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  support  of  the  Emperor  in  the  immediate 
question  at  issue  between  him  and  Count  Eulenberg. 
The  Emperor,  however,  received  a  deputation  of  pen- 
itent agrarians,  introduced  by  Count  Eulenberg,  who 
exjjressed  themselves  so  strongly  in  favor  of  repressive 
legislation  that  Caprivi  considered  he  had  better  re- 
sign.     The  Emperor  induced  liim  to  withdraw  his 
resignation,  and,  in  order  tc  empha^size  the  fact  that 
he  still  enjoyed  the  Imperial  confidence,  an  article 
apr>eared  in  his  organ,  the   Cologne  Gazette,  which 
offended  Count  Eulenljerg  mightily,  and  he  resigned. 
The  Emj>eror  endeavored  to  patch  up  the  difference 
by  trying  to  induce  Caprivi  to  make  .some  kind  of 
amend  to  his  Prus.sian  colleague.     Caprivi  refused. 
and  seeing  no  way  out  of  the  imbroglio  he  handed  in 
his  resignation,  and  Prince  Hohenlohe  was  appointed 
Imperial  Chancellor  and   Prussian  Prime   Minister. 
The  apfxjintment  is  g^'Ufrally  approved,  and  it  is  un- 
derstocnl  that  things  will  go  on  pretty  inucli  lis  they 
have  y^en  dfjing.      As  a  Berlin  wit  siiid,  '•  There  are 
only   two  men   overlx^ard  —  the  .ship   k<H.'ps  on    its 
course."    But  if  Germany  Hhould  act  upon  the  sug- 
gewtion  of  one  (•f)ntri))utor   who  advocates  the  resti- 
tution   t<)   France   of    tlie    Frericii-HiH'aking  strip    of 
Alsace-Lorraine,   this   Chancel lorsliip   of  Hohenlolu' 
might  prove  a  more  illustrious  one  than  Bismarck's. 

In  view  of  the  coiMi)lications  whicli  mav 

The  Death  of  .  ^  ;■••**■* 

the  "Little  arise  at  any  moment,  u  is  interesting  to 
£figlander$."  jj^^^  what  Lord  Rosebery  was  able  to 
nay  at  ShefTield  soiru;  weeks  ago  as  to  the  i)osition  ot 
his  f)wn  country.  In  his  controversy  with  France  he 
rejoic«;d  that  he  not  only  liwl  the  t<'stiinony  of  agoo<l 
ommrience,  but  also  the  consciousness  of  having  be- 
hind him  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  a  strong  and 
unitfMl  nation.  The  conclusion  of  Lord  Hos«'bery's 
niK^iCh  at  Sheflfleld  is  quoted  by  his  supporters  Jts  an 
evidence  that  he  in  capable  of  six*aking  with  dignity 
and  t\f'<:\n\(m  when  the  ocoinion  detnands  it : 

A  weak  fJiivernment  means  a  weak  nation  IwOurid  it, 
and  a  noveriitiH-nt  cannot  Ih»  Htroii«  uii1»'hs  the  iiuti<»n  in 
fjtieHtioriM  of  i»ohcy  is  nfiit<'(l.  I  IwUevf  that  thin  cduitry  is 
iinit4;(l  ari'i  <let<TrniiM<l  in  (jiWHtions  of  fonMKM  pohc  y  to  a 
/lejfree  which  hnn  never  tx^en  known  Ix-fore.  (("heers.] 
I  \t*'\\t'Vu  that  th«  party  of  asniHll  Kn^land.  of  a  siinwiken 
KriKlnrid.  of  a  (hit^fwle*!  Ktm\nu(\,  of  a  iputnil  Kiiulan<l.  of 
a  nn\nu\HH\Vn  Kn((hir«»l,  hiin  di»'d  Il/«<ii(|  and  conf iiiii<d 
cheem  I  Do  not  Ix^hevi^  that  the  |»Hrty  that  Kuppurts 
th<i  Ernjiire  U  1  miUA  to  th<W5  who  wear  black  coiiin,  or 


to  th  se  who  pay  the  higher  duties  under  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  scheme.  [Cheers  and  laughter]  The  democ- 
racy are  just  as  vitally  interested  as  any  other  portion  of 
the  State — if  only  for  the  purpose  of  commerce — in  the 
maintenance  of  the  name  and  of  the  honor  of  Great  Brit- 
ain As  you  have  admitted  larger  and  larger  numbers  of 
your  fellow-countrymen  to  the  suffrage,  they  each  of 
them  feel  that  their  personal  name  and  honor  is  now  im- 
plicated in  the  name  and  honor  of  the  Empire.  [Hear, 
hear.]  We  have  an  animating  memory  in  connection  with 
that  fact.  To-night  is  St.  Crispin's  night,  the  night  of  the 
most  memorable  achievement  in  the  annals  of  England 
told  by  the  greatest  of  Englishmen  The  records  of  Agin- 
court  have  not  yet  died  away.  In  the  memorable  speech 
which  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Heiir}^  IV,  that 
great  King  says  that  as  long  as  that  day  will  be  celebrated 
their  fame  will  be  remembered.  It  is  nearlj^  five  cent- 
uries since  tha:  great  day,  but  even  after  that  lapse  of 
time  it  is  not  an  ill  thing  for  us  to  remember  the  stuff 
from  which  we  are  descended — [Cheers,  and  *'  Hear, 
hear ''] — to  remember  the  deeds  of  which  our  forefathers 
were  capable,  and  to  determine  once  for  all  that  we  in  our 
generation  will  not  fall  short  of  that  memory  and  that 
ideal,  and  that  we  in  our  time  will  maintain  untarnished 
the  Empire  that  they  have  made  and  handed  down. 
[Loud  cheers.] 

All  of  which  is  robust  and  fine,  but  rather  too  ag- 
gressive and  blustering.  It  is  the  kind  of  talk  that 
neutralizes  everything  that  British  pea  'e-loving  en- 
thusiasts say  about  the  desirability  of  reduced  arma- 
ments on  tlie  Continent. 

._.     ^  , .    ,        In   October  there   was   some    excite- 

The   Cabinet 

and  the  meiit  owing  to  the  sudden  calling  of  a 

Chinese  Squadron.    (v^|,i,j,>t   Council    immediately    after 

Sir  William  Harcourt  had  left  England  for  Italy. 
Lord  Rosebery  at  Sheffield  belittled  its  significance. 
It  W}is  summoned,  the  public  was  informed,  to 
sanction  the  strengthening  of  the  British  fleet  in 
Chinese  waters.  Two  armed  cruisers  and  some 
small<T  craft  were  dispatched,  but  no  orders  were 
issued  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  military  garrison 
at  H<mg  Kong.  It  is  evident  that  the  Government 
was  uneasy  at  the  i)rosp<'ct  of  the  anarchy  which 
might  ensue  if  the  C'iiinese  dynasty  were  to  topple 
over  under  the  blows  of  tin;  Jai)anese.  The  public, 
however,  still  suspects  that  more  business  was  trans- 
acted at  the  Cabinet  Council  tlian  the  mere  ordering 
of  two  or  three  warships  to  the  (lulf  of  Pechili.  One 
item  of  negative  information  Tjord  Rosebery  im- 
parted. The  (piestion  of  diplomatic  intervention 
iM'tween  China  and  .Ta])an  was  not  discussed  at  the 
Cabinet,  because  tlie  Cal)inet  disi)ersed  befon^  the 
n(!ws  r(!ju;hed  England  that  such  an  iiiteiveiitit)n  was 
desired. 
.    ^  „     ^        If  Lord  Rosebery  siioke  with  dignity  as 

Lord  RoHcbpry  .  ,,     ,  .  .1      ir 

Fling.i  Down  t  lie  repi  (^seiitative  of  tluMiatioii  at  Sher- 
thr  Oauntirt.  jj^.j^j  |„.  „p,,ke  witli  ("([ual  acceptance  as 
the  leader  of  the  Liiieral  party  on  domestic  affairs  at 
Brailford.  Addressing  a  cn)wde(l  meeting  of  Liberals, 
Lord  Roseliery  proclaimed  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  House  of  Lcrnls.  The  si)e(>ch 
was  honest,  ejirnest,  and  elocjuent.  seasoned  with  Tiord 
Rosebery *s  mordant  humor.  The  whole  of  the  H|KM«ch 
WHS  drv(.teil  to  tin-  I f ouse  of  Lords.      At  Birminghiim 
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Fifty  tlu.UHan.l  h.-Ium.I  .hildn^n  in  Unuhnx  k-  t..  mhcol  l,u».ituully  Imnnry.     Hut  tlu<  ^/•»'V''V>;*";!l 'tnlV" 
f^Hl   an  rS  V^^H^^^^^^^^^  H"u.ll  Hn<l'  f.-ohh,   folk,  H.ttiuK  dnn.,.  anil  .  h.ll  on  tl..  mI.uuI  l.^nrl.,.  '  t  u-.v  uouUl  i 

'^CuUrH^.^r^hnr.!^^^^^  H.i.ool  in  want  ..t'  In..,!.  .1  w..nl,l  n..,  I.,   with   .lis.ns.inns  ..r  aUtrart   th.olo.jv   that    ttu 
Fioanl   w->.ii.l   »"'  .Hr„,...Ml       ir   vv.<  .oul.i    l.nl   K-rt  t  h.«  I  l.in  nn.l  pal-  larr.!  hnnu-rv  .-hthl  to  tlio  fion      tho    S' 
woiil.    .llMani.oar   HnouV.l  iin.l.T,  to  n«r  an  rxproHhivo  An.nl.an  |.l.iaH.<.  ».y  tli.- Fallot  panoiH  of  un  liuHKmnt  - 
Tl      Mlo^^^^^^^^^^  ^"- «»'"  I'.  n^rnVHlvr  H.l,.,nl  loanl  runai.lato..  tmtltl.M  '    ri.o  Story  of  a  Sltnuy  ^'U-l. 
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Lord  Rosebery  had  appealed  to  the  country  to  fur- 
uish  him  with  a  policy  :  but  at  Bradford  he  found  it 
necessary  to  lay  down  a  policy  of  his  own.  As  was 
expected,  there  is  to  be  no  wild  running-amuck 
against  the  House  of  Lords,  no  cry  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Second  Chamber,  or  of  the  veto  on  legislation. 
The  policy  which  Lord  Rosebery  defined  was  much 
more  in  accordance  with  the  possibilities  of  the  situ- 
ation. Early  in  the  next  session,  Sir  William  Har- 
court  will  introduce  a  resolution  declaring  m  clear 
and  unmistakable  terms  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  partnership  with  the  House  of  Lords,  is  unmis- 
takably the  predominant  partner.  That  resolution, 
of  course,  will  be  carried,  and  equally,  of  course,  will 
have  no  legislative  value  against  the  ten-to-one  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Lords.  Its  only  advantage  will 
be  to  clearly  challenge  the  opposition  to  try  the  issue 
at  the  general  election,  which  may  now  be  regarded 
as  fixed  for  next  autumn.  Lord  Rosebery  says  that 
he  hox)es  to  pass  some  if  not  niucn  useful  legislation 
before  the  dissolution,  but  that  the  time  has  come  or 
nearly  come  for  an  appeal  to  the  country  as  to  whether 
it  is  willing  to  abide  contentedly  by  the  unbiased, 
patriarchal  and  mellowed  wisdom  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  followin:^  peroration  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  Ijest  traditions  of  English  eloquence  : 

In  this  great  contest  th  re  lie  behind  you  to  inspire  yon 
all  the  great  reforms,  all  the  great  asjuratious,  and  all  the 
i^eat  mea.sures  on  which  you  have  set  your  hearts.  Be- 
fore you  lie  all  the  forces  of  prejudice  and  privilege  ; 
before  you  lie  the  sullen  rauii)arts  behind  which  are 
concealed  the  enemies  you  long  to  fight  and  so  long  liave 
fought.  And  I  would  ask  you  if  you  are  prepared  to  go 
into  thw  fight,  and  fight  it  as  your  old  Puiit^ui  forefathers 
fought — [loud  cheers]— if  you  are  jirepared  to  fight  with 
their  Htubb<jm,  per8iHt#*nt,  indomitable  will,  to  fight  as 
they  fought  in  Yorkshire,  tts  thf^se  old  Ironsides  fought  in 
Yorkshire,  never  knowing  when  th«'y  wen*  beaten— 
[cheers] — and  determined  not  to  l)e  l>eat<'ii  ;  to  fight,  as 
they  wrmld  have  said  them.HelvoH,  not  with  the  arm  of 
the  flesh  but  with  the  arm  of  the  Bpirit,  to  fight  by  the 
means  of  edur-ating  your  fellow-m»'n  not  as  to  the  olgect 
—for  in  that  I  m.iintuin  yon  an*  clear  aln'a<ly— but  jim  to 
the  pro;M'r  mcanH  {<ir  attjiining  that  obj«'(!t.  If  you  Ik'Uovc 
that  we  of  the  Government  are  in  earnest  in  tliis  matter, 
and  eajiable  of  dealing  with  this  matter,  you  will  give 
\i»  yourHupiK*rt.  ('  'heiTs]  We*  fling  down  the  gauuth't  ; 
it  is  for  you  to  bark  us  tip. 

,     ,  li  Hnglislinien  have  re.'inon  to  be  proud 

Satr,hu'if       of  the  iiianner  in  which  Lord  Rosebery 

TahrHitUfi.      Ijj^^  fj^.^.,j   ,|j,.  j^^,j^.  |„.f,„.,.  tb."  country. 

they  have  not  h'ss  reuMon  to  congratulate  them.sclv«'s 
n\K)n  the  aipacity  imdcoura^^e  vvitli  whidi  Lord  Salis- 
ijiiry  lias  r<-*ix»iid<'d  to  tlie appeal.  At  Kdinburgli  the 
f^m.M^'rvative  leader  in  a  ^imm-cIj  which  won  cliarnctcr- 
ized  bv  many  of  the  (pialitieH  which  liavo  deM<?rvc(lly 
mad»'  liini  om*  of  tlie  most  resfM-cted  of  Kriglisli  states- 
men, and  made  the  most  of  the  fa<t  that  the  H(»use  of 
I^ifdM  in  ItH  H'cent  voten  hjiM  done  nothing  more  thaji 
to  Mtistain  th«' majority  of  EnglJMh  and  S<'<)lc]i  mem 
IxrrM  against  tin*  caHting  vot«;  of  the  members  from  the 
S<nith  and  West  of  Ireland.  Thin  in  evidently  to  be 
the  keynot^^  of  Mie  OjiiM^rvative  campaign.     N  tin- 


House  of  Lords  to  be  swept  away  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  England  and  Scotland  to  abase  themselves 
before  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland?  That  phrase 
in  various  forms  he  repeated  again  and  again,  and  it 
will  no  doubt  form  the  staple  of  Conservative  oratory 
for  the  next  twelve  months.  It  will  be  the  constant 
refrain  of  all  Conservative  speeches,  and  the  Conserv- 
ative classes  will  be  exhorted  to  rally  to  the  defense 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  to  close  up  their  ranks  in  or- 
der to  save  society.  The  propertied  classes,  or,  as 
Lord  Salisbuiy  phrases  it,  "all  men  who  have  re- 
ceived something  from  the  accumulated  industry  or 
civilization  of  their  forefathers,"  are  exhorted  to  de- 
fend the  House  of  Lords  in  order  to  save  first,  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  country  ;  secondly,  the 
security  of  contract,  and  thirdly,  the  sanctity  of 
propert3\  ^ot  that  the  Conservative  party,  which  a 
few  years  ago  passed  Free  Education,  will  oppose 
Socialism  out-and-out.  That  kind  of  Socialism  which 
is  the  use  of  the  machinery  of  the  state  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  objects  in  which  the  community  in 
general  is  interested  is  taken  under  Lord  Salisbury's 
special  imtronage.  L(^rd  Salisbury  concludes  his 
speech  by  declaring  "  that  a  Second  Chamber  is  neces- 
sary to  control  the  decision  of  the  representative  as- 
sembly, unless  we  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  those 
institutions  by  which  religion  is  maintained  and 
civilization  is  rendered  precious  to  those  who  enjoy  it." 

What  Will       There  is  at  least  an  even  chance  that 

Lord  Lord  Salisbury  \\\\\  have  a  majcnity. 

Salisbury  Do?    j^^  ^^^.^^  ^..^^^^  j^ord  Salisbury  will  be  in 

a  very  strong  position,  stronger  indeed  than  that  of 
any  Tory  prime  minister  of  our  time.  His  excessive 
strength  will  indeed  be  his  chief  weakness,  for  his 
followei's  will  naturally  argue  that  at  last  having 
been  firmly  seatetl  in  the  saddle  they  should  be  allowed 
to  ri<le  in  the  direction  of  their  hearts'  desire.  That 
is  to  say,  tlu'y  are  almost  certain  to  do  two  things, 
first,  to  attemi)t  to  redistribute  local  taxation  so  as  to 
relieve  the  landlords  from  their  ])res(>nt  burden,  and 
secondly,  to  rcojjcn  the  great  com])romise  of  the  Edu- 
cation act  by  subsidizing  denominational  schools 
from  tlie  rates.  It  was  this  j)rospe(;t  which  gave  so 
much  significance'  to  tlu;  contest  which  has  been  rag- 
ing in  London  over  the  School  Board  Election.  Both 
sides  reganl  the  light  as  a  preliminar}'  skirmish,  the 
result  of  which  will  inclicate  whether  or  not  the 
voters  are  pn'pared  to  ac(jui«»sce  in  (inartering tin*  de- 
nominational schools  nj)on  th(»  rat<'s.  Befon*  this 
numl)er  apjn'ars  the  (M)nt<«st  will  hav(^  b<»en  (l(»ci(led. 
It  can  hardly  fail  to  have  an  intliience  far  beyond  th(» 
area  of  tin- metropolis.  The  ]>ictur(M)n  the  opposite 
page  illustrates  one  jthase  of  th((  campaign. 

What  Win  Ba  ^^  '•'^  dinicuU  to  conceiv(i  how  the  great 
(ho  htitio  const  it  lit  ional  issm^  could  hav(^  been 
]»laccd  JM'lore  hngland  more  cji>arly  or 
more  worthily  than  it  has  been  ilon(<  by  I^onl  Rose- 
bery and  Lord  Salisbury.  While  that  struggle  lasts 
nothing  oIho  can  be  done.  It  post]M)neH  all  proposals 
for  legiMlation  for  the  advantage  an<l  the  elevation  of 
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the  masses.  The  country  is  'confronted  by  two  alter- 
natives. Lord  Rosebery  says,  Give  me  a  majority, 
or  submit  to  be  governed  l)y  tlie  House  of  Lords. 
Lord  Salisbury  says,  Give  iuq  a  majority,  or  submit 
to  be  governed  by  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland.  If 
one  may  judge  from  the  by-elections,  of  which  there 
have  been  almost  fifty,  the  country  v/ill  return  a  ma- 
jority as  indecisive  as  that  which  at  present  exists, 
and  things  will  remain  in  the  same  deadlock.  It  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  see  where  a  Liberal  majority  can 
come  from.  It  is  obvious  that  unless  they  secure  a 
decisive  majority,  of  at  least  100,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  give  effect  to  the  resolution  asserting  the 
predominance  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  legis- 
lative partnership  of  the  two  chambers.  The  pre- 
dominant partner  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  have 
to  be  converted  before  anything  can  be  done.  That 
is  the  first  and  last  word  of  the  whole  situation,  and 
Lord  Rosebery  will  be  vindicated  more  and  more  as 
time  goes  on  for  the  j)hrase  which  created  so  much 
excitement  at  the  commencement  of  last  session. 
What  chance  the  Liberals  have  of  converting  the  pre- 
dominant partner  with  the  independent  labor  party 
still  on  the  rampage,  and  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  Par- 
nelites  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Conservatives,  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  calculate. 

Speculation  is  already  rife  as  to  the  com- 
Gouernment.  Position  of  the  Tory-Unionist  Administra- 
tion which,  if  it  comes  into  power,  will 
probably  outlast  the  century.  The  chief  question  of 
interest  turns  upon  the  distribution  of  office  between 
the  Tories  and  the  Liberal-Unionists.  Lord  Salis- 
bury once  offered  the  Premiership  to  the  Duke  of 
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THE  BARON   DE   COURCEL. 

Devonshire,  but  he  was  then  Lord  Hartington,  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  very  probable 
that  the  Duke  will  receive  a  second  offer  of  the  Pre- 
miership. At  the  same  time  it  is  regarded  as  natural, 
right  and  proper  that  in  the  next  Tory  cabinet  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Henry 
James  should  reinforoe  Mr.  Goschen,  who  will  no 
longer  be  the  solitary  unionist  in  the  administration. 
Some  profess  to  believe  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  be 
content  to  go  to  the  foreign  office,  and  allow  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Balfour,  to  be  both  leader  of  tl>e  House 
of  Commons  and  prime  minister  of  the  crown.  That 
speculation  may  be  ingenious,  but  is  not  very  prob- 
able. There  are  many  advantages  in  having  a  \  rime 
minister  in  the  House  of  Lords,  even  when  the  Lib- 
erals are  in  office  ;  but  it  would  seem  the  natural  and 
inevitable  thing  under  a  government  which  would 
only  come  into  office  as  the  result  of  a  direct  popular 
vote  in  favor  of  the  predominance  of  the  second 
chamber. 

^^    ^       ^     The  French  have  once  more  changed  their 

The  French  ,  ,  xi        /^^         .       n    o^.      t 

and  Ambassador  at  the  CA)urt  or  St.  James. 
Madagascar,  j^^.^^i^  ([^  Courcel  was  suddenly  appointed 
in  the  place  of  M.  Decras.  The  change  gave  rise  to 
many  rumors,  and  there  was  some  talk  that  is  was 
due  to  the  pro^rosed  French  expedition  to  the  capital 
of  Madagascar.  Lord  Rosebery,  however,  has  as- 
sured the  jmblic  that  the  ([uestion  of  Madagascar  has 
not  even  been  raist-d  betwet-n  England  and  Fiance, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  relations  Ik»- 
tvveen  the  two  countries  are  any  more  strained  than 
tlu^y  liave  been  for  some  timt*  ])ast.  In  view  i»f  tlu* 
death  of  tiie  Czar  and  th»^  clwmgt^  t>f  government  in 
Germany,  it  is  probablo  that  tlie  rulers  of  Frauit* 
will  reconsitU'r  thrir  dt»t«>iniination  to  emUirk  \\\>^>\\ 
a  costly  expedition  to  the  interior  ot  Muilagascav. 
wlien*,  notvvithstauilitig  the  richness  i»f  the  gold  *!»'■ 
posits,  th»vv  would  pro»>ably  get  nu>iv  f.<v»«rs  thnti 
tht'y  would  liinl  nuggets. 
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Dr  McCosh    '^^'^  great  educators  and    theologians, 
and  whose  work  has  had  various  points   of 

Dr.  Shedd.  ^Qj^^act  and  association,  were  called  away 
from  their  earthly  honors  and  labors  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other.  Ex-President  James  McCosh,  of 
Princeton  University,  died  on  November  16  at  the 
rii)e  age  of  nearly  84.  He  had  retained  his  mental 
acumen  until  the  last  few  months  of  his  life.  He 
was  educated  in  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Ed- 
inburgh, and  was  afterward  a  professor  in  Belfast, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  metaphysical 
and  theological  writings.  In  1868  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  presidency  of  Princeton,  and  after  a  service 
of  twenty  years  he  laid  down  the  burdens  of  his  office 
in  1888.  During  his  incumbency  Princeton  made 
very  great  progress  in  ever}-  respect.  Dr.  McCosh 
exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  the  theological  and 
philosophical  thought  of  his  day.  more  particularly 
within  the  limits  of  the  Presb^iierian  denomination. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd',  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  was  some  years  younger  than  Dr. 
McCosh,  although  he  too  had  attainf^d  a  ripe  old  age 
and  had  withdrawn  from  the  active  duties  of  an 
educational  position.  He  was  quite  as  eminent  a 
writer  and  thinker  in  the  theological  and  metaphys- 
ical world  as  Dr.  MfCosh  himself.  The  passing  away 
of  these  giants  of  systematic  theology,  and  of  a  phi- 
losophy that  was  as  theological  as  their  theology  was 
metaphysical,  helps  to  mark  more  shari)ly  than  ever 
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th«  traasitionii  of  our  tii/n*.  S<,  clmiiK'd  iH  l  In-  modcru 
IKiint  of  vii-w  ami  riuKle  of  approm-h,  that  tho  volu- 
iu\ufiun  nn(\  Tri;iMt<Tly  writiiij^H  (»f  flwHo  t\vf»  j^n-at 
rii'-n    rnay  *jiiif«-   fKiMHi1,lv   li-n    vi-mim    frdm    nf.w   !i:iv«< 
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gone  so  much  out  of  fashion  that  very  few  people  will 
read  them,  and  that  even  the  theological  students 
will  only  delve  in  them  occasionally  as  in  the  work 
of  great  masters  belonging  to  a  bygc^ne  er  '.  Never- 
theless a  certjiin  high  influence  that  belongs  to  the 
work  an<l  teac-hiiiLr  of  these  men  will  continue. 


Jamfs  ^"  *"**  ^'^^^  nuniluu*  appeared  a  portrait  of 
Anthony  .Tauies  Aiithony  Fronde,  with  the  announce- 
roude.  J^^^,^^^  ,,f  \^\^  death,  which  occurred  just  as 
our  pages  were  clo.sing.  He  was  one  of  England's 
most  brilliant  men  of  letters,  and  the  moat  fasci- 
nating of  historians.  Mr.  Fronde  for  some  years 
occupied  tlu»  po.sition  of  editor  of  a  London  magazine. 
At  the  time  of  liis  <leath  he  was  Regius  Pn)fessor  of 
Modern  History  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  Al- 
though he  wrote  much  he  always  wrote  well  ;  and 
in  all  liis  voluminous  writings  tliere  are  very  few  dnll 
pages.  His  "  Short  Studies  on  (ireat  Subj(»cts,"  his 
"History  of  Eiighind"  and  his  *•  I^ile  of  Tiiomas 
('arlyle"  are  ih<»  tliree  liooks  whicli  occur  to  the  mind 
when  iiis  name  is  nientiojied.  Mnt  he  had  a  consid- 
eral)h'  infhierice  over  antl  above  that  which  h»i  exer- 
rised  through  his  IiooUh.  H»'  was  a  man  of  strong 
convictiouH  and  some  ficrci*  antijiathies  which  some- 
timoH  wen?  <»n  the  ri^Hit  side,  hi  th<' great  struggle 
againHt  Lord  FieacoTiHfield,  when  the  Turk  was  totter- 
ing to  his  doom,  Afr.  Fronde  antagojiized  Heacons- 
fiel<l.  and  gave  p«iicroiis  and  chivah'oiis  sni)port  to 
the  UiiNHJan  cause.  His  attitude  towjird  the  cause  of 
Irehiiid  was  not  ho  genenms,  and  some  of  his  writing 
was  marred  by  Herious  inaccuracy. 
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p^ii-         The  death  of  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  re- 
Giibert       iiioves  ail  eminent  writer  and  critic  who 
amotton.     ^^.^^^  widely  read  and  thoroughly  esteemed 
in  three  great  coniitries.     Mr.  Hamerton  was  an  En- 
glishman who  hail  chosen  to  make  France  his  home, 
and  who  understood  perfectly  the  traits  of  both  nation- 


THE  LATE  PHILIP  GILBERT   HAMERTON. 

alities,  while  he  was  also  a  master  for  literary  pur- 
poses of  both  languages.  He  lived  in  the  heart  of  the 
artistic  and  literary  life  of  his  generation,  and  many 
intelligent  men  and  women  would  be  ready  to  testify 
that,  to  their  minds,  his  views  and  criticisms  were  the 
sanest  and  the  most  helpful  that  they  have  ever  read. 
His  influence  has  been  educative  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  and  had  been  growing  through  several 
decades  of  unhurried  but  uninterrupted  literary  pro- 
duction. The  death  of  Holmes  in  America,  Froude 
in  England,  and  Hamerton  in  France,  removes  three 
great  masters  of  English  composition  and  three  pub- 
lic teachers  of  wholesome  and  beneficent  influence 
upon  the  life  and  thought  of  their  generation.  The 
Review  may  appropriately  note  the  fact  that  they 
were  all  prominently  identified  for  long  ])eriods  of 
years  with  magazine  literature,  and  their  different 
kinds  of  work  well  typify  the  breadth  and  range  of 
the  modern  periodical  press. 

The  ihfluence  of  women  in  matters  of  a 
Public  public  character  has  l)een  exerted  with 
Activities,  ^in^^yiij,!  force  and  effect  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  in  various  i)arts  of  the  world.  The  great 
metropolis  of  London  has  p((rhM])s  only  once  befon^  in 
its  history  been  so  Ktirred  uj)  by  a  moral  contest  as  it 
was  last  month  by  the  flght  Ix'tvveen  the  London 
County  Coun(dl  and  the  Knipin?  ]\Iiisi(r  ILill  over  the 
question  of  a  relicensing  of  that  notorious  institu- 
tion. The  lead  against  the  '•  Ktni>iro"  was  Uikon  by 
Mrs.  OrMiiston  (Ihunt,  wlio boldly  jjioved  thr  scandal- 
ously  diMrcpiitalilc  cliaracter  of  thi' plac(v  Thr(\)unty 


Council  sustained  her  position  by  a  vote  of  seventy- 
five  to  thirty-two.  The  Empire  is  an  enormously 
rich  establishment,  which  has  been  paying  dividends 
of  seventy  per  cent.,  and  which  has  been  backed  by 
one  or  two  of  the  greatest  newspapers  of  London. 
The  contest  meant  a  great  deal,  because  the  Empire 
was  considered  as  the  strongest  representative  of  a 
class.  The  victory  over  that  fashionable  but  immoral 
resort  means  a  future  policy  not  narrowly  puritan- 
ical, but  wholesomely  moral  and  decent.  The  victory 
is  primarily  that  of  women.  In  the  New  York  elec- 
tion contest  the  women  played  an  unprecedentedly 
active  part.  Up  in  Scotland  a  contest  of  a  different 
character  has  been  fought  out.  For  a  long  time  the 
Scotch  women  have  been  trying  to  get  privileges  of 
medical  education  and  training  equal  to  those  allowed 
to  men.  A  woman  physician,  namely,  Dr.  Jex  Blake, 
began  the  campaign  as  far  back  as  1869  when  she  and 
others  matriculated  as  medical  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  but  were  afterward  forbidden  to 
complete  their  studies  and  to  take  the  usual  degrees. 
It  has  been  an  uphill  fight  for  just  twenty -five  years, 
and  at  last  Dr.  Jex  Blake  and  her  friends  have  won. 
Women  henceforth  may  study  medicine  in  the  Scotch 
universities  and  take  degrees  as  well  as  men.  In  the 
political  sphere  the  most  noteworthy  event  has  been 
the  large  and  interesting  participation  of  women  in 
the  Colorado  election,  both  as  voters  and  candidates. 
In  New  Zealand  the  women  vote  but  are  excluded 
from  the  colonial  legislature.  It  is  believed  that 
Colorado's  position  as  to  the  eligibility  of  women  for 
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A  speaker  at  the  Church  Congress. 

office  will  help  the  New  Zealand  women  to  gain  that 
point  also.  In  New  South  Wales  the  two  great  i»p- 
posing  political  headers,  Sir  Henry  Tarkes  and  Sir 
George  Dibbs,  have  both  declared  themselves  in  favi»r 
of  woman  siitTiiige.  and  tht*  legislature  has  |visi*tHl  a 
resolution  supi>orting  tlu^ir  view  by  a  vt»ry  large  ma- 
jority. This  means  of  oourMO  that  within  a  Hliort  M)iHiV 
of  tinu^  the  innovation  will  havt>  btn^n  bnnight  into 
practical  effect. 
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AFTER  THE  DELUGE. 

rThe  Republican  ark  saves  Capital  and  Labor  and  the  rainbow 

of  hope  appears  after  the  storm). 

From  Judrjp  (New  York). 


THE  TAMMANY  TIGER  CAGED-NOW  KEEP  HIM  THERE. 
(Father  Knickerbocker,  supported  by  GolT  and  Strong.) 
From  Haiyer's  Weekly  (New  York). 


THE  r-FfUlHTIAN   or.ADIAToR. 

(F»r    I'arkiiiirNt  lut  )n^  n\>]>*'iirn  fnuii  ii  W«-Mti<rfkpolnt  of  vJow). 

From  liant'a  Horn  (( .'hl>'ttK")' 


THE  ELEPnANT'H'.TTTBlLATTON. 

'•  Hoor/iy,  ItnyM  I     Wr'ro  rij^lit.  '  In  It,'  IIiIh  tlrao. 

I''|()ni  ,/iiilyi    (New  YnrU). 


LAURIER   IN    THE    WILD    WEST. 
He  makes  a  gallant  effort  to  rescue  the  "  maiden  in  distress."— From  Grip  (Toronto). 


"*«  ''IV.^iy 


TIIK   POOH   MAN'S   A  [/PICUN  ATI  V  K  ,  l,AMO|{S   Hl'lthKN. 

Fmm  lidin'H  Horn  (CIiIc/ik")  I'mm  «.»i/>  iToiontiO. 

A    I'AIU  oi''  SKIIMONM  ON   TUK   MoUKUN    l.lgroU  gl'KHTlON 
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^y^;;;^  t^rw-tf  M^v<<,  ^#v^  \^<* 
Y-u,  M/,^  ^^  ,^  '^wTiS- 


ll^,^  VrvWj  lV>v^ 


'LOOKING  FOR  THE  NEEDLE  IN  THE  HAYSTACK;" 
Or,  The  Nor" west  Settler  Trying  to  Discover  Laurier's  Exact 
TariflE  Policy. 

From  Grip  (Toronto). 


"  UNREST  !  ' 
From  Punch  (London). 
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•TM  GKTTINfJ   A   BIO   r;ikr.  NOW  !  " 
MiN4  Uniflnd  IxmHon  piittiriif  away  all  hor  pn4ty  toyn  and  play- 

From  PiiTtrh  (],nnt\nn) 


JOHN   HULL  Oy\KOANTlTA. 

Nnvor  NutlHflr<l  I  I  I 
From  l.n  siltnndltf  (Piirln). 
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THE  START  FOR  THE  CHINA  CUP. 
From  Moonshine  (London). 


THE  EFFOUT  OF  ENGLAND  TO   IJUIN(J  ABOUT  A  UNITED   ACl'IoN   OF    rilL   Kl'KOl'KAN   TOWEUS 

IN   EASTERN  AHIA   IS  SHATTERED. 

I'''rom    Klinlilmiflttt.Hrh  i  llt'rllii » 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


October  21. — Robbers  hold  up  a  train  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  in  the  Indian  TeiTitorj-,  shooting  and 
wounding  passengers . .  .  Five  laborers  on  the  Chicago 
Drainage  Canal  are  killed  and  three  are  fatally  injured 

by  premature  blasts The  two  houses  of  the  Japanese 

Diet  pass  unanimously  the  bills  appropriating  150.000,000 

yen  for  war  expenses The  Oferman  Socialist  Congi'ess 

opens  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

October  22. — A  great  reception  is  tendered  to  General 

Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  in  New  York  City Many 

bodies  of  "  Socialist  Workers"  are  suppresse  I  in  Italy 

Several  villages  are  destroyed  by  volcano  eruptions  in 

Java Premier  Mclver,  of  Chili,  demands  and  obtains  a 

vote  of  confidence Scotch  coal  strike  ends  :  the  men 

return  defeated  at  all  points,  after  being  on  strike 
eighteen  weeks. 

October  2.3. — The  Ainerican  Missionaiy  Association  be- 
gins its  annual  meeting  at  Lowell,  Mass. . .  .Governor  Mc- 
Kinley,  of  Ohio,  makes  eleven  campaign  speeches  in  West 

Virginii The    .special   session    of    the  Japanese  Diet 

closes  at  Hiroshima The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 

re.sume8  its  sittmgs...  Annual  meeting  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  at  Manchester Conference  of  wo- 
men workers  at  Glasgow The  Portuguese  Minister  of 

Marine  submits  to  the  Cortes  a  bill  authorizing  the  gov- 
ernment to  contract  a  loan  of  :?lo,:iJO,0()Oft>r  the  purcha.«?p 
of  warships  and  the  construction  of  do<:kyard8. 

October   24.— The    Georgia    legislature     meets An 

equestrian  statue  of  General  Cieorge  B.  McClellan  is  un- 
veiled at  Philadelphia. . .  Tlif  Pope  pn-sides  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  conference-  of  E;iHtern  churches  with  tin*  Vati- 
can. 

October  25. — D«'stru(tive  prairie  fires  in  Western  Ne- 
braska  Lfjrd    R^jselH-ry    makes  an  important  Hi)eerh 

on  Great  Britain's    foreign    relaticjns The    steam.ship 

FarxH  ig  in  collision  with  a  sailing  ves-el,  which  is  believed 
to  have  gone  down  with  all  on  iKJard The  atlvanc*' 


HON.    Al>4TO.N  (i.    DAYTON, 
■lart^wl  t>.  Mil'-'  <<*1  ffon    Wllllnni  \.   WlUon  In  ContfriMMi. 


HON.    O.    A.    BACON, 
United  States  Senator-Elect  from  Georgia. 

column  of  the  Japane.s(»  army  gains  a  victory  at  Kiu-lien- 

tcheiig  over  a  Chinese  force  of  ,",500  men Negotiations 

iR'tween  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff  and  the  Spanish  government  re- 
sult in  the  attainment  of  a  basis  of  discussion  for  a  new 
commercial  treaty. 

October  21). — The  German  Ambassador  at  Washington 
informs  Secn»tary  (iresham  that  (Germany  will  soon  pro- 
hibit t\\v  importation  of  cattle  and  fresh  beef  from  the 
United  States. ..  .Thousands  of  cattle  p(»rish  by   jn'iiirio 

tires     in     N«*biaska Tlie    Cunard    st(>ainer    Lucitnia 

lowers  tlie  westward  n-cord  from  Queenstown  to  New 

York    by   twenty    minutes Premier    Nicolaievics,    of 

Scrvia,  resigns The  Japanesi*  attack  Kiu-ii«>n-tcl»eng, 

and  the  Chinese  forct'S  (sixtt'en  thousimd)  fle(\  leaving 
the  Japanese   in  ])osseHHion  of  tlie   lorlilications,   thirty 

gn lis  and  stores Count  von  Caprivi  resigns  the  Clian- 

cellorsliip  of  ( h'rinany,  and  Count  Enleiilmrg  the  ])ost  of 

I'niHHian    Picnnier Tlie    Tiondoii    County   Council  dis- 

cuss<m  Report  of  tlie  Licensing  Coiiiinit  1  e(>,  and  Mpix-oves 
the  (%)mnjitte«''H  recommendation  in  the  case*  of  the  JOm- 
pire  Tlieatro  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one. 

October27.     Sixte«'n  jn'ople  lose  their  lives  in  a  holi"!  lire 

atSeattle,  Wash Prince  von  Huhenlohe-ScliillingsCiirst 

IS  lippointed  Chjincellorof  (Jermany  and  Premier  ol  Prus- 

siu Tlie  Hwa/,i    Deinitiition  JirriveH  in  ICngland The 

Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Kciences  bestoWH  the 
AudlfTret  Pri/,e  of  llHO  oii  £)r.  Roux  for  liis  discovery  of  a 
remedy  f(»r  «liplilheria  . .  .Violent  eiirllupndo'  in  the  prov- 
ince f»f  Han  Juan,  Argentina,  (lestroying  the  <rapital  and 
1(H)  lives....  KxploHion    at,   the   Handwell    Park   Colli«»ry, 
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West  Bromwich  ;  twelve  colliers  are  injured,  one  fatally. 
The  Japanese  main  army  crosses  the  Yalu  into  Man- 
churia ;  Japanese  and  Chinese  fleets  are  off  Che-Foo A 

decree  prohibiting?  the  importation  of  American  cattle  is 
promulgated  in  Hamburg. 

October  28.— The  steamer  Wairarapa^  plying  between 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  Auckland,  is  wrecked  on 


SIR  JOSEPH   RENALS, 
New  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Great  Barrier  Island  ;  111  passengers  and  23  of  the  crew 

are  drowned The  Bremen  Senate  acts  with  that  of 

Hamburg  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of  live  cattle  or 

fresh  meat  from  the  United  States King  Alexander,  of 

Servia,  accepts  the  resignation  of  the  Nicolaievitch  Cabi- 
net, and  another  Ministry  is  constituted  with  M.  Chris- 
titch  as  Premier. 

October  29.— The  Fall  River  weavers  return  to  work  at 
the  manufacturers'  wage  scale  —  Five  of  the  Cook  gang 
of  outlaws  are  captured  in  Indian  Territory —  Prince  von 
Hohenlohe  and  Baron  von  Koeller  assume  office  as  Chan- 
cellor of  Germany  and  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
respectively  ;  the  Emperor  confers  deco  ationsonCaprivi 
and  Count  Eulenburg The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties votes  to  prosecute  accused  officials  in  spite  of  Premier 
Dupuy's  protest. 

October  30.— Seven  people  are  killed  in  a  New  York 
tenement  house  fire The  Spanish  Ministers  resign  be- 
cause of  differences  over  ^proposed  legislation...  Lord 
Salisbury  speaks  at  Edinburgh  in  rei)ly  toLord  Rosebery's 

attack   on   the   House  of  Lords National   Free   Labor 

Congress  opens Statue  of   Burke  unveiled    by   Lord 

Rosebery  at  Bristol. 

October  31.— The  German  government  issues  ord(5rs  for 
the  establishment  of  bureaus  of  agriculture  in  connection 
with  its  embassies  at  Washingtcm,  London,  Paris,  Vienna, 

and  St.  Petersburg White wayites  create  a  riot  at  St. 

John's,    N.    F Disastrous    floods     in    France The 

Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  start  for  Livadia  in  conse- 
qu(;nce  of  the  serious  condition  of  the  Czar. 

November  1. — The  Democrats  of  the  Georgia  Legislttture 
name  the  Hon.  Putri<;k  Walsh  to  fill  ITnitc<l  States  Senator 
Colquitt's  unoxpircd  torm,  and  A.  ()  Hacon  for  th»i  long 
term. . .  .Chauncoy  M.  Dcpcw  j^ddrcsscs  largn  iiiimltcrsof 
people  at  towns  along  the  Erio  Railway  in  S»)uthcrn  N»'\v 
York  on  the  isHueM  of  the  campaign Th»)  wow  cruiser 


Cincinnati  is  tested  in  tactical  evolutions  off  New  Lon- 
don, Conn The  Czar  of  Russia  dies  at  Livadia. 

November  2.  —  Rain  falls  in  the  drouth-stricken  portions 

of  Kansas Nicholas  II  is  proclaimed  Czar  of  Russia; 

services  in  memory  of  his  father  are  held  in  various  Eu- 
ropean capitals. 

November  3. — President  Cleveland  signs  orders  greatly 

extending  the  classified  civil  service J.    J.    Howard, 

Levi  P.  Morton's  coachman,  who  was  held  for  violation 
of  the  contract  labor  law,  is  released  from  detention  by 

Secretary  Carlisle Princess  Alix  is  received  into  the 

orthodox  Greek  Church. 

November  4. — Fire  in  San  Francisco  causes  a  loss  of 
$300,000.... In  a  fight  with  the  Cook  outlaws  in  Indian 

Territory,  two  officers  and  one  bandit  are  killed An 

impressive  service  is  held  at  St.  Isaac's  Cathedral,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  in  memory  of  the  dead  Czar. 

November  5.— Severe  snow  and  rain  storms  prevail 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York  ;  in  Connecticut 
the  damage  to  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  amounts  to 

$100,000 The    four   hundredth    anniversary    of    Hans 

Sachs'  birth  is  celebrated  in  Nuremberg. 

November  6.— Congressional  and  State  elections  result 
in  general  Republican  victories  ;  the  reform  ticket  is  suc- 
cessful in  New  York  City  and  the  Republican  ticket  in  the 
State  ;  Republicans  carry  every  Northern  State  except 
California,  Nevada  and  Nebraska  (on  Governorship)  and 
elect  a  Governor  in  Tennessee  ;  the  next  House  will  have 
a  Republican  majority  of  about  140,  and  there  will  be  a 

Republican  plurality  in  the  Senate The  United  States 

offers  to  arbitrate  differences  between  China  and  Japan. 

Arrangements  are  completed  for  the  removal  of  the 

Czar's  body  from  Livadia  to  St.  Petersburg. 

November  7. — Six  men  are  killed  in  a  collision  on  the 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  in  Pennsylvania Germany 

formally  recognizes  the  Hawaiian  Republic. 

November  8. — Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  retires  from  the  regu- 
lar army Brazilian  troops  mutiny  at  Rio The  Ar- 
gentine government  refuses  to  sell  warships  to  China. 

November  9  — Gen.  Alexander  McD.  McCook  is  pro- 
moted to  major-general  and  Col  James  W.  Forsyth   to 

brigadier-general    by    the  President The  New   York 

City  Committee  of  Seventy  votes  to  continue  its  organ- 
ization long  enough  to  aid  Mayor  Strong  in  establishing  a 
reform  government,  and  till  violators  of  the  election  law 

are    punished The    Attorney -General    of    Tennessee 

moves  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  charters  of  the  six  com- 
panies   composing    the    Cotton-Seed    Oil    Trust Lord 

Rosebery  speaks  on  England's  foreign  relations  at  the 
Lord  Mayor's  banquet. 

November  10 —Transit  of  Mercury  across  the  sun's 
disk,  visible  from  various  lunnts  in  the  United  States. . . . 
Extensive  forest  fires  in  Tennessee Gen.  Miles  is  or- 
dered to  New  Y'ork,  Gen.    Ruger  ti>  Chicago,  and  (ten. 

Forsyth  to  California The   British  Cabinet  decide  to 

give  the  anti-Lords  resolution  first   place  on   their  pri>- 

gramme  of  legislation Diplomatic    relations  between 

Fiance  and  Madagascar  are  siispeiuled. 

November  11 —New  Y'ork  clergymen  deliver  sermons 
rejoicing  over  the  defeat  of  Tammany  and  praising  Dr 
Parkhurst  ...The  Pope  authorizes    Mon.signi>r  SatoUi  to 
collect   the   Pt^ter's   Pence    contributions   in   the   I'nited 
States        The  body  of  Alt^xander  III  retichej*  Mohcow. 

November  12— The  nt>vv  .steain«*hi]>  .Vf,  Louh.  of  tht» 
American  Line,  is  launched  at  IMiihulelphia  ;  Mr?*  Cleve- 
land christtMis  the  veM.sel  . .  .1  ht»  I'enn.sylvauia  Suprt»md 
Court  dodineM  to  enjoin  nuiiM  from  teaching;  in  the  puMlo 
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schools The  Whitewayites  are  successful  in  the  New- 
foundland by-elections. 

November  13. — Secretary  Carlisle  issues  a  call  for  bids 
for  an  issue  of  -SoO. 000,000  of  5  per  cent.,  ten-j-ear  bonds. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  President 

Cleveland  to  investigate  the  Chicago  railway  strike  is 

given  to  the  public The  Congress  of  Conciliation  and 

Arbitration  meets  in   Chicago The  Knights  of  Labor 

open    their  annual   convention  in  New  Orleans The 

Church  Congress  of  America  (Protestant  Episcopal)  opens 

in  Boston The   Belgian  Parliament  opens  its  sessions 

at  Brussels  ;   the  Senate   expresses  grief  at  the  Czar's 

death,    against    the  protest  of  a    Socialist   member 

The  body  of  the  Czar  arrives  at  St.   Petersburg The 

Frencli  government  asks  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  vote 
65,000.000  francs  for  the  expenses  of  the  campaign  against 

Madagascar Many  lives  are  lost  and  great  damage  done 

to  property  by  storms  and  floods  in  Europe. 

November  14. — The  Cook  g^ng  of  outlaws  holds  up  a 
train  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  in  the 
Indian  Territor>- The  anti-Revolutionist  bill  is  intro- 
duced in  the  German  Bundesrath United  States  Con- 
sul HoUis,  in  Mozambique,  is  held  without  trial  by  the 

Portuguese  authorities  on  a  charge  of  murder The 

Belgian  government  resolves  to  create  a  labor  bureau 

Lord  Rosebery,  in  a  speech  at  Gla.sgow,  announces  Welsh 
Disestablishment  as  the  first  measure  of  the  coming 
8es.sion  of  Parliament. 

November  15. — Colorado  mining  camp   are  surrounded 

by    forest    fires Dr.    Moraes,    the    first  President  of 

Brazil  elected  by  the  people,  is  inaugurated  . .  .The  Brit- 
ish  ship   Culmore  f<junders    off  the  English  cojust    in  a 

gale ;  twenty-two  persons  are  drowned Brigands  make 

a  raid  on  1  ortoli,  Sardinia,  wounding  thirty  of  the  towns- 
men and  securing  many  valuables. 

November   !♦». — Annual   convention    of    the  Woman's 

Christian  Tem|>erance  Union  meets  at  Cleveland,  O 

The  Mayor  of  the  town  of  Lula,  Miss.,  is  assiiHsinated 

ImiKjrtant  labor  meji-sures  are  intro<lu(<*<l  in  tho  Belgian 
Cham>M?r  by  the  govf-mnient. . . .  An  earthquake  is  felt  in 
tkiuthem  Italy  and  Sicily Horrible  nuissacres of  Arme- 
nian Christians  by  the  Turks  in  KurdisUin  are  reported. 

NovemlK^r  17.— S<?vpral  bandits  are  wounded  and  cap- 
turefl  in  Indian  Territory  . . .  Details  of  tluj  new  treaty 
between  the  Ignited  Stat<*H  and  Ja])an  are  agi'eed  on  at 
Wanhington. . .  .The  famoas  hue  market  at  Nottingham, 
England,  is  bumwl,  with  a  lo.s.s  of  $750,00)  ;  2,<XiO  hiinds 
are  tlirown  r»nt  of  work. 

Novemlxr  1h.—  The  MtKirinh  reb«;llion  in  favor  <jf  Muley 
Mohammed  is  STip]ireMs«xi. . .  .The  eurthquako  pamc  in 
Houthern  Italy  rf>ntinuf?s  ;  great  loss  of  lifo  is  roport<Hl. 

Novemlx'r  10.— The  Navy  Department  orders  a  court 
of  inquiry  U)  fix  the  reHinmsibility  for  the  aecident  to 
the  ('inrinnnfi. . .  .(>{f\r'\n]H  in  the  Indian  Territory  ro- 
qnent  that  trcKijm  Im*  wnt  there  to  suiipreKS  lawleKsness. 
....Tlie  funeral  nxul  burial  of  the  Tzar  tJike  place,  witli 
HUit»ly  cen-rnonieH,  in  the  F«»rtreHH  (.'athedral  in  St. 
peters  burg 


OBITUARY. 

f  )eU»lM»r  21.  — Kx  Oovemor  .lowph  Dorwtt  BwUe,  of  Now 
JepM-y  ..  Ex  Mayor  Monnx*  lli-uth,  of  ('hicjigo. . .  .Ex- 
Mayor  Hiirnuel  Winslow,  of  VV<»reeHter,  MaH». . .  ,(!aptain 
AlexandiT  H,  Palmer,  for  many  years  identifliHl  with  the 

w)ialirig    Int^^rentM     of    Htoningtoti,     (Vjnn Ii<iv.      Dr. 

(Jh&rleH  A.  Harvey,  formerly  of  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


October  22. — Prof.   Charles  Carpmael,  Director  of  the 

Canadian  Meteorological  Service George  Sclater- Booth, 

the    first  Baron  Basing Baron  Bilt,   formerly  Prime 

Minister  of  Sweden. 

October  23. — Joseph  Duhamel,  Queen's  Counsel,  of  Mon- 
treal. 

October  24. — Captain  Robert    B.    Pegram,    a   veteran 

naval  officer  of  the  Confederacy Charles  Nicholas,  a 

Minnesota  pioneer Judge  R.  M.  Moore,  of  Las  Animas, 

Col.,  the  last  survivor  of  Kit  Carson's  band Commo- 
dore William  E.  Hopkins,  U.  S.  Navy,  retired Lieut. - 

Col.  Garrick  Mallery,  U.  S.  A.... Henry  T.  Helmbold, 
millionaire  patent  medicine  manufacturer Sir  Clifford- 
Constable,  Bart. 

October  25.— John  Bruce  Ford,  publisher Mrs.  Mary 

A.  Woodbridge,  Secretary  of  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U. 

October  26.— Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Alexander,  well- 
known  New  York  clergyman Gen.   Amos  Beckwith, 

U.  S.   A.,  retired Charles  Newbold  Pine,   for  many 

years  prominent  in  Philadelphia  journalism. 


I  III'.    I.  \  :  i;     \  N  i<  iN    i;rn  I  nsii.'.in. 

October  2M.  — Ex- Mayor  (  larcuce  \V.  (  urpenter,  of  Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

October  J30.  — Dr.  Eugene  ('rowell,  of  New  York  City,  a 
well-known  wrilri«tii  spiritualism. 

October  .'{().  -  Ex-l'reTnier  Tlonore  Merci<>r,  of  Queb(>c. . . . 
Edwin  (}.  Waitc.  Secretary  of  Sliile  of  California  ... 
Frank  Morrisey,  editorial  writer  for  the  Omaha  World- 
llvnilti Chwydfanld.  th«*  Welsh  Arch-Druid. 

OctolMjr  .'n. -Herr  Kle(>,  of  Merlin,  editor  of  the  I^.irhs- 
Anzi'iffrr. 

November  I.  AlcxaiKicr  III,  (V.jir  <•!  Russia. ...  Itev. 
I)r.   StiMiuel    KodgerH,  of  iiiiltiuiore,  a  pn«Nlding  elder  of 
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THE  LATE  JOHN  WALTER,  PROPRIETOR  OF  THE 
LONDON  "TIMES." 

the  Methodist  Church  South Gilchrist  Porter,  of  Han- 

nibal,  Mo.,  an  ex-Member  of  Congress. 

November  2.— Duncan   H.  Campbell,   an  inventor  of 
shoe-manufacturing  machinery. 

November  3.— Hon.  Philip  Hoyne,  Chicago  pioneer 

John  Walter,  chief  proprietor  of  the  London  Times. 

November   4. — Eugene    Esperance    Oudin,    the  noted 

singer Rev.  Dr.  William  Ernest  Eigenbrodt,  Professor 

in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  City. 

November  5. — Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  English  artist 

and    litterateur Rt.    Rev.    Alfred    Bloomfield,    D.D., 

Bishop  of  Colchester,  Eng William  R.  Leeds,  a  Repub- 
lican leader  in  Philadeljihia. 

November  6.— Captain  William  Henry  De  Wolf,  a  naval 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War. 

November?.— Frank  P.  W.  Bellew,  a  New  York  carica- 
turist  Richard  M.  Hersey,  a  leading  citizen  of  Kings 

ton,  Ont Gen.  John  G.  Mitchell,  of  Ohio,  a  veteran  ol 

the  Atlanta  campaign Col.  Andrew  De  Graff,  railroad 

builder  and  Minnesota  pioneer. 

November  8.— Prof .  William  C.  Gorton,  of  the  Woman's 
(Jollege  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

November  9.— Guillaume  Louis  Figuier,  French  chemist 

and  scientific  writer Dr.  ('lialnu'is,  (!X-Principal  of  the 

London  Presbyterian  College S  iiuutil  Snowden,  a  W(^ll- 

kiiown  member  of  the  lialtinion!  bar. 

November  10.  — Tlieodore  R.  Davis,  artist  and  war  cor- 

idspondent  . .  .Captain  J.  P.  Schin  iel,  II.  S.  A Captain 

<J.  M.  Hjirnphr<<y,  ex  Hp«Miker  of  tlie  NeliniMka  Housti  of 

IteproHoritaiiveH Pet«ir  Boyer,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y  ,   «ujg»- 

iieerof  the  flrnt  Htoamboat  that  entered  Chicago  harbor 
ill  IHMO. 


November  11. — Amherst  H.  Welder,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Minnesota. ..  .Rufus  N.  Ramsaj',  State  Treas- 
urer of  Illinois. 

November  12. — J.  Hood  Wright,  a  well-known  New 
York  broker,  member  of  the  firm  of  Drexel,  Morgan  & 
Co Col.  John  A.  McCaull,  the  opera  manager Will- 
iam S.  Sturges,  the  Chicago  millionaire Representative 

Myron  B.  Wright,  of  the  Fifteenth  Pennsylvania  District. 

November  14. — Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Mathews  Charles 

Symonds,  of  the  British  Navy Horace  Ransom  Bige- 

low,  a  St.  Paul  lawyer  and  leader  in  Republican  politics. 

November  15.— Henry  Keney,  a  philanthropist,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn Gen.  Orison  Underwood,  who  was  com- 
missioned Brigadier-General  of  Massachusetts  militia  in 

1841 John  Claudius  Neraz,  Bishop  of  Catholic  Diocese 

of  San  Antonio. 

November  16. — Ex-President  James  McCosh,  of  Prince- 
ton  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Boston Caroline 

Agnes    Beresford,    Dowager   Duchess   of    Montrose 

Peter  J.  Donohue,  sporting  editor  and  writer,  of  New 
York  City. 

November  17. — Rev.  Dr.  William  Greenough  Thayer 
Shedd,  for  many  years  a  professor  in  L^nion  Theological 
Seminary  and  a  voluminoiis  theological  writer Prin- 
cess Claudine  of  Teck,  aunt  of  the  Duchess  of  York. 

November  IS. — Thomas  K.  Gilbert,  pioneer  banker,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich Col.  Jacob  W.  Knapp,  of  War- 
saw, N.  Y.,  a  cavalry  commander  under  Sheridan 

Francis  Magnard,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Paris  Figaro. 

November  20,  — Anton  Gregor  Rubinstein,  Russian 
pianist  and  composer. 


Till      I    \ll     SlU    JOHN    ASTl.KY. 


THE  ELECTIONS  OF   1894. 


AFTER  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  ex- 
plain the  results  of  the  recent  elections,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  either  the  politicians  or  the  people 
generally  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  situation 
than  they  had  on  the  morning  after  Election  Day.  State 
issues  were  so  complicated  with  national,  and  municipal 
with  State,  that  one  is  bewildered  in  trying  to  get  at 
what  the  voters  were  doing,  or  thought  they  were  doing, 
in  any  particular  portion  of  the  country.  Why  a  "West- 
em  Governor  should  be  elected  as  a  friend  of  "silver," 
when  his  official  station  can  give  him  no  opportunity 
whatever  to  influence  monetary  legislation,  in  Congress 
or  elsewhere,  and  why  San  Francisco  should  choose  a 
man  Mayor  because  he  is  opposed  to  certain  railroad  in- 
terests in  the  State  at  large,  may  well  seem  to  foreigners 
altogether  incapable  of  rational  explanation. 

While  national  questions  were  kept  continually  bef  re 
the  people  throughout  the  country,  nearly  every  State 
party  platform  containing  declarations  on  federal  legisla- 
tion, there  were  also  numerous  local  issues,  and  in  several 
StatffS  important  constitutional  amendments  were  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote.  The  tactics  of  party  managers 
varied  from  State  to  State.  Here  local  questions  were 
pushed  to  the  front  and  took  precedence  of  the  tariff  and 
the  money  question  ;  there  local  and  State  matters  were 
almost  wholly  neglected  in  the  canvass,  free  silver  or  pro- 
tection to  American  industry  forming  the  engrossing 
topic  of  debate  at  every  campaign  meeting.  It  is  this  com- 
posite of  iss  es  that  makes  the  task  of  generalization  so 
extremely  difficult.  It  is  nece.ssary  to  an  intelligent  inter 
pretation  of  the  lute  elections  to  knows<jniethingof  ante- 
cedent political  conditions  and  movements  in  the  different 
States,  and  U)  this  end  the  Review  ok  Reviews  under- 
takes a  rajiid  survey  of  the  campaigns  of  IVJl,  as  they 
were  actually  conducted. 

new  e.noland. 

Maine  and  Vermont  having  held  their  State  and  Con- 
grefts  elections  two  months  prior  to  NovemlH3r  0,  there  re- 
maintyl  of  the  Northeastern  group  only  the  States  of  Mas- 
§achus^!tts,  New  Hanipshire  and  ('onne(;tirut  to  chooso 
Governors  and  other  StnU)  officrrs,  while  Rhode  Island 
participat^'d  in  the  elections  of  that  day  only  to  the  extent 
of  cho<iHing  It<!preH«?nUitives  in  ('ongress.  Throughout 
that  part  of  the  Union  the  tariff  wjim  tlie  dominating  isHun 
of  the  campaign,  in  the  mmn  •  that  the  luw  of  last  August 
wan  ma/le  the  f>bjeet  of  attm-k  by  the  R<'|»iihlicuiiM,  and 
voU-n  were  urg«Ml  Vj  give  expreKMiiiU  of  their  cliwipproval 
of  the  measure  by  defeating  Dem(K:ratic  candidates  at  the 
pfilis  ;  the  Ii<'publi('ans  were  not  pledged,  however,  to  a 
change  in  the  ►uluvluleH.  The  MaHHiuliuHi'tts  OeiufMTatH, 
in  their  platform,  gave  the  fullest,  indorMenient  to  the 
national  lulniiMiHtratioii  and  to  tlit;  WilHon  bill  that  lias 
tMwn  given  anywhere,  eveu  approving  the  principle  of 
the  income  tax.  Only  one  Deinmrat  was  returne<l  to  tho 
Houm;  of  R^-preM'TitutiveH  frojM  MiiKwuhuMettM,  and  he  is  a 
n»'  •  Not  one  of  the  tijtio  I>cin<Mnit ie  R«  i»re- 

'M'ji  I  New  Kngluiid  in  the  Fifty  third  CongreMS 

in  tnvort^l  with  a  re-«h-<tion.    There  cjin  In-  no  doubt  that 
the  induMtrlal  depreMnion  played  an  lniiH»rtant  jiart  in  de 
t<frmining  the   vot^o  of   New  Kiighmd  fiut.ory  towuM.     In 
Kh'^le  Inlntu]  )hi\]i  the  lienifK-ratie    I  ntativeH   were 

diKpl/u<!d  by  H*i]ni\)\\(.tiUH  ;  in  Conn<  where  threoof 


the  four  House  seats  were  held  by  Democrats,  the  delega- 
tion will  now  be  solidly  Republican.  On  the  money  ques- 
tion there  was  substantial  agreement  between  the  parties 
in  New  England.  The  platforms  contained  some  decla- 
mation against  the  application  of  religious  tests  as 
qualifications  for  office,  and  the  Democrats  de- 
nounced the  A.  P.  A.  explicitly.  The  local  questions 
discussed  during  the  campaign  were  few  and  compara- 
tively unimportant.  The  decisive  majorities  for  the  Re- 
publican State  tickets  were  due  less  to  an  increased  vote 
by  that  party  than  to  a  decrease  in  the  Democratic  vote, 
taking  the  figures  of  recent  elections  as  a  basis  of  calcu- 
lation. Thus  in  Connecticut  the  Republican  gain  on  the 
vote  for  Governor  over  that  of  1892  was  only  7,000,  while 
the  Democratic  loss  was  16,500,  making  the  plurality  for 
Coffin  (Rep.)  over  17,000  ;  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
total  of  10,000  votes.  In  Massachusetts  there  was  an 
actual  falling  off  in  the  vote  for  Gov.  Greenhalge  (Rep.) 
of  about  2,500,  the  Democratic  loss  being  33,000  and 
Greenhalge's  total  plurality  exceeding  (53,000,  nearlj'  double 
that  of  1893  for  the  same  candidate  running  against  the 
same  opponent.  It  is  evident  that  thousands  of  Demo- 
crats chose  to  rebuke  their  party  leaders  by  refusing  to 
go  to  the  polls.  By  this  method  the  heretofore  "  doubt- 
ful "  States  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  were  made 
Republican,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  ninth  Massachu- 
setts district  (Boston),  will  be  the  solitary  representative 
of  Democratic  principles  from  the  "  down  East"  States  in 
the  Fifty-fourth  Congress.  The  political  complexion  of 
New  England's  repre.sentation  in  the  Senate  will  be  un- 
changed, as  the  legislatures  are  overwhelmingly  Repub- 
lican. 

NEW    YOUK, 

Passing  from  New  England  into  New  York,  wo  at  once 
find  ourselves  in  a  totally  different  political  eiivironuient. 
The  "Empire  St;it(»."  while  usually  classed  as  "doubt- 
ful," hits  always  been  subj(  {;t  to  proiiounctHl  changes 
amounting  almost  to  revolutions  and  proclaiming  its  ad- 
hesion to  one  or  other  of  the  gn>at  parties  by  immense 
majorities.  While  it  is  imveminently  the  field  of  the 
party  bo.s.s  and  "  machino"  leadership  of  tlu^  basest  type, 
there  is  no  State  which  can  on  occasion  moici  thoroughly 
dunifound  the  i)oliticians  and  party  managers.  Tho  key 
to  the  political  situation  in  New  York  in  1K94  is  to  be 
found  in  the  waning  domination  of  Tammany  Hall  in 
N<!W  York  City  and  the  apparently  indissoluble  unOn  be- 
tween Taninmny  and  the  "regular"  Deniocratic.  organi- 
zation of  the  State.  That  organization  has  for  years 
been  d<>pendent  on  Taniin  ny  for  its  Stat«i  victories,  and 
it  was  but  natural  that.  Tannnany  should  dictate  policies 
ari<i  noiniiiations.  Whether  Senator  Hill  was  an  unwill 
ing  catulidate  f(»r  the  (iovernorshi[>,  as  many  believe,  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  lie  was  TnTiimany's  candidat(»,  and 
denpite  the  heroi(!  efforts  of  certain  estimable  Democrats 
in  New  York  City  to  fight.  Tammany  with  one  luiiid  and 
Nive  Mill  with  the  other,  it  was  a  losing  game.  'I'Ik*  peo- 
ple wanted  bef tergoverninent  in  both  StaliMiiidcily  ;  the 
int.4;nHe  anti  Tammany  feeling  aroumul  in  great  nu^asure 
by  the  (liHrloHiireH  before  the  Senate  Committee  op(>rat.ed 
powerfully  throughout  the  Stat.e  agaiuHt  the  party  which 
wjiH  known  to  (Icrive  so  large  an  <<lem(Mit  of  its  strength 
from  the  tottering  bnlwarUs  of  corruption  which  Tain 
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many  had  reared.  Thousands  of  Democrats  in  1893  had  re- 
pudiated an  unworthy  candidate  of  their  party  for  a 
judicial  office,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  less  difficult  for 
the  same  Democrats  to  oppose  the  election  to  the  Gover- 
norship of  a  man  whose  career  in  State  politics  had  been 
identitied  with  the  building  up  of  a  machine  which  was 
maintained,  as  many  within  the  party  believed,  by  un- 
fair means.  Thus  it  came  about  that  whatever  means 
the  party  leaders  employed  to  manufacture  issues,  the 
supreme  issue  in  the  campaign  was  the  unique  candidacy 
of  Senator  Hill. 

RESULTS    IN    THE    EMPIRE    STATE. 

An  early  attempt  to  discredit  the  Republicans  be- 
cause of  their  alleged  connection  with  the  A.  P.  A.  met 
with  almost  no  success,  and  the  fi-^ht  waged  against  the 
constitutional  amendments,  especially  the  one  relating  to 
apportionment,  on  the  ground  of  party  interest,  had 
slight  effect  in  the  result.  National  politics  played  a 
prominent  part,  of  course.  The  platforms  ©f  both  parties 
were  conservative  in  references  to  the  silver  question  ; 
the  Democrats  gave  only  a  qualified  approval  to  the  tariff 
act,  and  condemned  the  income  tax.  (It  was  noticeable, 
however,  that  the  subject  of  an  income  tax  was  generally 
ignored  on  the  stump.)  The  remarkable  Republican  gain 
in  Congressional  seats  was  doubtless  due  partly  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  hard  times  and  partly  to  the  deteri- 
orating influences  at  work  in  the  party  organizations  of 
State  and  city.  In  the  Fifty- third  Congress  the  New 
York  delegation  consists  of  nineteen  Democrats  and  fifteen 
Republicans  ;  in  the  Fifty-fourth,  five  New  York  City 
Democrats  will  have  seats,  and  the  remaining  twenty- 
nine  Representatives  allotted  to  the  State  will  be  Re- 
publicans. In  the  total  million  and  a  quarter  votes  cast 
for  Governor  this  year,  Mr.  Morton  received  670,500 — a 
gain  of  135,500  on  the  Republican  vote  for  Governor  in 
1891 ;  Mr.  Hill,  on  the  other  hand,  received  513,720— a  loss  of 
more  than  09,000  from  the  total  received  three  years  ago 
by  Gov.  Flower  ;  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  Reform  Democratic  can- 
didate, received  28,000  votes.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  situa- 
tion is  wholly  unlike  that  described  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  The  enormous  Republican  majority  in  New 
York  could  not  have  been  obtained  by  the  negative  sup- 
port of  stay-at-home  Democrats,  nor  even  by  Democratic 
support  of  the  independent  ticket  ;  it  was  made  possible 
only  by  j.ctive  and  effective  reinforcements  from  the 
Democratic  ranks.  The  vote  on  the  constitutional 
amendments  was  very  light,  as  was  that  on  the  consoli- 
dation of  "Greater  New  York;"  in  New  York  City 
proper  the  question  of  bonding  the  city  for  rapid  transit 
was  submitted  to  the  voters  and  decided  affirmatively  by 
a  small  vote.  Interest  centered  in  the  contest  for  the 
mayoralty  and  recordership.  The  victory  of  the  anti- 
Tammany  candidates  for  those  offices,  as  well  as  the 
wresting  from  Tammany's  grasp  of  a  majority  in  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  only  i)r(wt'd  what  has  so  long  been 
asserted  by  competent  observers,  that  a  union  of  anti- 
Tammany  forces  on  a  non-partisan  basis  would  insure 
Tannnany's  overthrow.  Througliout  the  Statt?,  Republi- 
can success  was  ])ractically  complete,  and  the  greatest 
embarnisHmeiit  that  besj^ts  the  victorious  i)arty  arises 
from  its  unwieldy  majority  in  tlie  legislature. 

THE    OTHKll    MIDDLE    STATKS. 

New  Jersey,  for  tli»>  first  time  in  lier  history,  sends  a 
Holid  Uofmblicun  delegation  to  Congrens.  Tho  Congres- 
Hional  campaign  was  <-oii(luctt«d  on  practically  th«>  same 
lineH  as  ill  New  V'ork  and  o  her  Kastei-n  States.  l)emo- 
4  latie  luaderH  were  divided  in  their  support  uf  the  taiilY 


bill.  State  issues  arising  from  dissatisfaction  with  ring 
rule  entered  into  the  canvass.  The  next  legislature  will 
have  a  large  Republican  majority,  and  a  Republican  will 
be  chosen  to  succeed  Senator  McPherson  (Dem.). 

Pennsylvania,  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  a  Republi- 
can State,  and  no  one  doubted  this  year  that  she  would 
retain  her  place  in  the  Republican  column.  Perhaps  the 
only  eccentricity  in  the  platform  of  the  successful  party 
was  the  demand  for  an  expansion  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country  to  S40  per  capita  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  well-known  protectionist  leanings  of  the  State 
would  have  h.  Iped  the  Republicans  to  elect  a  safe  ma- 
jority of  the  Congressional  delegation,  even  without  the 
use  of  the  "  hard  times"  argument,  but  the  expression  of 
the  popular  will  was  emphasized  by  the  success  of  all 
but  two  of  the  Republican  candidates  for  the  thirty  seats 
held  by  the  State  in  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives. (In  the  Fifty-third  Congress  there  are  ten  Demo- 
crats from  the  Keystone  State.)  The  vote  for  Governor 
shows  a  Republican  gain  of  125,000  votes,  and  a  Demo- 
cratic loss  of  more  than  133,000,  compared  with  the  figures 
of  1890. 

The  Republican  wave  also  submerged  the  little  State  of 
Delaware,  where  a  Representative  in  Congress,  a  Gov- 
ernor, and  a  legislature  were  elected,  and  a  Republican 
will  be  chosen  to  succeed  United  States  Senator  Higgins 
(Rep.).  The  State  is  usually  "  close,"  and  the  change  in 
vote  was  comparatively  slight.  The  most  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  Republican  platform  wtis  its  pronounced 
adherence  to  silver  coinage.  It  was  voted  to  call  a  con- 
vention to  revise  the  State  constitution. 

THE     INTERIOR. 

The  silver  issue  becomes  still  more  prominent  in  the 
great  Republican  State  of  Ohio  ;  but  it  is  prominent  rather 
as  a  cause  of  dissension  in  the  Democratic  ranks  than  as 
a  dividing  question  between  the  two  great  parties.  The 
free  coinage  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  cost  the 
party  the  support  of  some  of  its  ablest  leaders  in  the 
State.  Another  topic  of  discussion  in  the  Congressional  con- 
tests was  the  free  wool  clause  of  the  tariff  act.  The  House 
delegation  of  twenty-one  members  in  the  next  Congress  will 
include  only  two  Democrats  where  at  present  there  are 
eleven.  Only  minor  State  officers  w^ere  elected,  and  the  vote 
was  light.  The  Populists  made  large  gains  in  the  State,  ap- 
parently at  the  expense  of  the  Democrats  ;  the  total  Fop- 
ulist  vote  was  about  50,000,  as  against  15,C00  last  year. 
There  were  marked  Republican  gains  in  the  county  elec- 
tions. 

Indiana  achieved  a  still  more  remarkable  turn-over  in 
electing  a  solid  Republican  delegation  to  succeed  the  pres- 
ent one  of  eleven  Democrats  and  two  Republicans.  Rei>- 
resentatives  Holman :  ntl  Bynum,  two  of  the  House  lead- 
ers, are  among  the  defeated. 

Interest  was  added  to  the  ciimpaign  in  Illinois  by  the 
canvass  for  the  United  States  Senatorship,  in  which  Mr. 
Franklin  McVeagh  was  the  Deme>cratic  candidate.  A 
Sttite  treasurt  r,  superintendent  ot  public  instruition,  and 
university  trustees  were  elt'cteil.  For  the  latter  women 
were  allowt^d  to  vote.  The  last  legislature  had  a  IVuuv- 
cratic  majority  of  ten  on  joint  IwiUot,  and  it  was  thv)ught 
that  McV'eagh's  jnospects  of  electii>n  ti>  the  S««uate  were 
fair,  but  the  result  wasinliiu^  vvitht4U»  Uepubliean  siuee?«s 
in  Indiana.  Tht<  Uepulilutin  maj*>rily  is  verv  largw  Tho 
t'opulist  vot(«  in  the  country  districts  ilul  ik»C  asMUtue  ex- 
peettul  pr«>portions  ;  Homt>  impt^tus  had  l>eeu  iriveu  ti>  thtt 
I'op  ilist  cauHe  in  tht^statu  by  the  ivcent  accesaiiatt  of  tliAl 
pioneer  Kt^pnlttiean,  Lyman  Trumbull,  but  the  i>arC>  t«t 
large  made  nlight  rCaius,     The  A    IV  A.  tMUo  dul  U\>1  iua- 
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terially  affect  the  voting,  it  appears,  Chicago's  pluralities 
went  to  the  victorious  party,  and  all  but  one  of  the 
twenty-two  Representatives  of  the  State  in  the  next  Con- 
gress will  be  Republicans  ;  among  the  defeated  candi- 
dates is  Representative  Springer  ;  the  present  delegation 
is  evenly  divided  between  the  parties.  Both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  platforms  were  conservative  on 
the  currency  question,  iiud  there  was  practically  no  dif- 
erence  between  their  respective  declarations  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  each  favored  bimetallism  based  on  parity  of  values 
between  gold  and  silver, 

Michigan  and  Wisconsin  each  chose  State  officers  and 
legislatures  this  year  ;  Michigan  is  naturally  a  Republi- 
can State,  and  Wisconsin  had  been  of  the  same  political 
faith  until  18'J0,  when  the  parochial  school  issue  gave  the 
State  to  the  Democrats,  who  have  succeeded  in  holding 
both  executive  and  legislative  departments  for  two  suc- 
cessive terms,  electing  two  United  States  Senators  and 
redifetricting  the  State  to  suit  party  purposes.  The  large 
German- American  vote  in  Wisconsin  has  generally  allied 
itself  with  the  Republican  party  ;  this  element  is  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  any  change  in  our  currency  system 
having  the  slightest  tendency  to  produce  instability, 
and  tor  this  reason  both  parties  in  that  State  refuse  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  policy  of  free  coinage  of 
silver.  The  Germans  generally  regard  the  Republican 
party  as  safer  than  the  Democratic  on  the  currency 
question.  Nevertheless,  the  Populists  made  1  rge  gains 
in  the  State  this  year.  In  the  northern  portions  of 
the  State  there  was  much  dssatisfaction  with  the  free- 
lumber  clause  in  the  new  tariff  law.  In  place  of  the 
present  Congressional  representation  of  six  Democrats 
and  four  Republicans,  Wisconsin  sends  to  the  next  House 
ten  Republicans.  The  Republicans  elect  both  Governor 
and  legislature  by  large  pluralities,  and  a  gerrymander  in 
the  interest  of  their  party  may  now  be  expected.  Michi- 
gan also  makes  her  delegation  in  Congress  solidly  Repub- 
lican (a  gain  of  live  Representatives),  re-elects  Gov.  Rich 
(Rep.)  by  a  greatly  increased  plurality  and  elects  a  legis- 
lature in  which  the  Democrats  have  but  one  representative 
and  which  will  have  the  not  unwelcome  duty  of  choosing 
two  United  States  Senators.  The  much-dreaded  A.  P.  A. 
seemed  to  accomplish  little  ;  some  weeks  before  the  elec- 
tion suspicions  of  affiliation  with  it  led  to  demoralization 
in  the  Democratic  camp. 

TRANS-MISSISSIPPI   STATES. 

Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas  elected  Governors  and 
legislatures,  besides  Congressmen  It  is  here  that  the 
Populist  party  becomes  a  formidable  opponent  cf  Repub- 
licanism ;  we  find  that  in  Minnesota  Gov.  Nelson  gains 
35,000  on  his  vote  of  two  years  ago,  while  the  Populist 
candidate  gains  45,000  and  the  Democrats  lose  41,000  ;  the 
total  vote  is  increased  by  about  :}0,000.  Tho  Populists  in 
this  campaign  took  the  place  formerly  ht'ld  by  the  Di'uio- 
crats  ;  their  fusion  with  Democrats  in  legislative  districts 
failed  to  change  the  composition  of  the  legislalurt*  in 
their  favor,  and  the  Republicans  will  retain  the  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate  now  held  by  Mr.  Waslibiirn. 
The  Miiuuisota  campaign  was  fought  almost  exclusively 
on  the  currency  question,  the  Republicans  taking  a  firm 
HtaiKl  against  fret)  silver  coinagt).  All  the  House  seats  for 
tho  thnio  States  will  be  held  by  Republicans,  and  a  Re 
publican  He^uitor  will  succeed  Pettigrew  in  South  Da- 
kota. In  the  Dakotas,  the  Re{)ublicaiis  wen^  fully  coni- 
niitted  to  free  nilver  (-oiiiage  at  tlie  ratio  of  U>  t»>  i. 
North  Dakota  is  the  oidy  State  in  which  tlieie  has  been 
fUHion  between  the  Republu;aMH  and   tho  Prohibitionists 


on  State  offices.  The  Governor  elected  by  this  fusion  suc- 
ceeds a  Populist.  In  South  Dakota  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernor was  re-elected. 

In  Iowa  the  election  had  fewer  surprises  than  else- 
where  ;  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  gain  of  the 
one  Republican  Congressman  needed  to  make  the  dele- 
gation solid,  and  a  large  plurality  on  the  State  ticket  was 
expected  ;  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Weaver  (Pop,-Dem.)  for  a 
seat  in  Congress  was  a  notable  incident. 

Missouri  has  usually  been  regarded  as  a  Southern  State, 
but  perhaps  should  more  properly  be  grouped  with  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska,  The  Republican  vote  there  has  always 
been  considerable  ;  whether  its  increase  this  year  was  as 
great  as  the  pluralities  would  indicate,  is  open  to  ques- 
tion ;  there  appears  to  have  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
Democratic  vote.  In  St.  Louis,  especially,  the  total  vote 
was  very  light.  The  defeat  of  Representatives  Bland  and 
•  Hatch  and  the  conversion  of  a  Democratic  representation 
of  thirteen  in  a  Congressional  delegation  of  fifteen  to  a 
beggarly  minority  of  four,  were  the  chief  deveL  pments 
of  the  election. 

In  Kansas  the  Populist  State  administration  of  the  past 
two  years  was  on  trial ;  Gov.  Lewelling  was  a  candidate 
for  re-election,  and  another  wing  of  the  party  also  had  a 
ticket  in  the  field.  The  contest,  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Major  Morrill,  the  Republican  candidate,  was 
waged  largely  on  strictly  State  issues.  The  Populists 
barely  succeeded  in  electing  one  Congressman,  and  Jerry 
Simpson  was  among  the  defeated  candidates.  The  Repub- 
licans not  only  elected  seven  of  the  eight  Representatives, 
but  a  majority  of  the  legislature  also,  so  that  a  Republi- 
can will  succeed  Senator  Martin.  The  woman  suffrage 
amendment  was  defeated. 

Nebraska,  unlike  Kansas,  had  not  tried  the  experiment 
of  a  Populist  State  executive,  but  the  Populists  formed 
the  larger  minority  party  in  the  State,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  Democrats  had  succeeded  in  naming  a  United  States 
Senator  in  1893 ;  they  had  also  held  two  seats  in  the 
House  delegation.  In  1892  the  Democrats  had  polled  44,000 
votes  for  Governor,  the  Republicans  78,400,  and  the  Popu- 
lists 68,600.  It  was  thought  that  a  Democratic-Popuiist 
fusion  this  year  might  be  able  to  elect  a  majority  of  the 
legislature,  thus  i:aming  the  successor  to  Senator  Mander- 
son  (Rep).  The  Populist  nomination  for  the  Governoi-ship 
was  indorsed  by  the  free  silver  Democrats  led  by  W.  J. 
Bryan,  who  was  himself  a  candidate  for  the  Senatoi-ship. 
The  Cleveland  Democrats,  being  opposed  to  free  coinage, 
bolted  this  arrangement  and  nominated  a  Democrat,  The 
Republican  nomination  was  distasteful  to  tmti-railroad 
Republicans,  and  their  votes  were  cast  for  Judge  Hol- 
comb,  the  Populist  candidate,  who  finally  won  by  a  small 
plurality.  The  legislature,  however,  was  carried  by  the 
liepublicans,  as  were  all  the  Congressional  seats  but  one 
which  went  to  a  Pi)pulist.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
Holctunb's  election  was  due  to  the  independent  Repulv- 
lican  vote. 

THE    1U)(KV    MOUNTAIN    REUION. 

In  Colorado,  conditions  somewhat  resembled  thi.>eit>  in 
Kansas  :  Ttie  Pt)pulist  party  was  on  trial  nu>re  for  Ua 
deeds  than  t\>r  its  theories  ;  it  hail  been  in  jHJWer  fv>r  two 
years  in  the  Statt*  anil  had  incurred  tht»  bitter  hoiitihtv  of 
both  the  old  i)arties,  which  were  now  ready,  in  ctutaiu 
districts,  to  unitt^  against  the  conunou  enemy.  On  ua 
tioual  questiiMis  neither  liepublicans  nor  DtM\  lit 

fered  H«»  widely  from  the  PepuU.sl.s  as  in  tht»  el>i  .vh  , 

no  party  can  ask  for  vott«H  tn  Colorado  without  uuliM>4m>; 
fret*  silver  coinage.    SjKHial  hatreiU  hail  Ihhui  eni;tuuler«»<l 
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in  the  conrse  of  Gov.  Waite's  turbulent  term  of  office, 
and  there  was  a  general  disposition  to  attribute  Colorado's 
apparent  loss  of  prestige  in  the  business  world  to  the 
character  of  the  State  administration.  The  Republicans 
appealed  to  conservative  business  men  to  support  their 
ticket  for  the  sake  ot  restoring  the  State's  financial  credit, 
and  the  appeal  was  not  in  vain.  The  vote  of  the  women 
was  an  important  factor  and  seems  to  have  been  cast 
pretty  generally  against  the  Populists  in  the  larger  towns. 
In  Denver  fully  half  the  total  vote  was  cast  by  women. 
The  Populists  elected  one  of  the  two  Congressmen,  but 
lost  the  legislature  o  the  Hepublicans,  who  will  have  the 
naming  of  a  Senator  to  succeed  Mr.  Wolcott  (Rep.). 

Idaho,  Montana  ana  \Vyoming  are  now  solidly  Repub- 
lican ;  this  means  the  return  of  five  Republican  Senators 
in  1895.  the  gain  of  one  Republican  Representative  (from 
Wyoming)  and  of  a  Governor  in  Wyoming.  In  all  three 
States,  Repubhcans  and  Democrats  aliks?  favor  free  coin- 
age. Montana  did  not  vote  for  Governor,  but  had  an  in- 
teresting fight  over  the  location  of  the  State  capital.  The 
claims  of  Anaconda,  a  town  controlled  by  a  copper  smelt- 
ing corporation,  as  against  Helena,  the  present  capital, 
could  hardly  be  taken  seriously  by  outsiders,  but  in  the 
result  Helena  barely  won  the  prize. 

The  four  Territories  returned  Republican  delegates  to 
Congress. 

THE   PACIFIC   SLOPE. 

The  California  Democrats  adopted  the  tactics  of  the 
Nebraska  Populists  and  the  Colorado  Republicans,  and 
fought  the  State  campaign  on  strictly  State  i.ssues  ;  ques- 
tions relating  to  economy  in  administration  were  at  the 
front.  Mr.  Jiudd,  the  Demrxiratic  candidate  for  Governor, 
was  one  of  the  very  few  repre.s<;ntatives  of  hLs  i)arty  in 
the  Northern  State's  to  escape  defeat.  One  Congressman 
aLso  was  saved  Ijy  the  party  from  the  general  wreck,  but 
a  Republican  legislature  was  chosen,  which  involves  no 
political  change  in  California's  representation  in  the  Stri- 
ate. The  Republican  jKirty  <jf  Calif(jniia  i.s  for  free  coin- 
age of  Hilver  at  tlie  ratio  of  ]♦>  to  1.  Tin*  Populist  vote 
\in»  nearly  doubled  since  is'.rj,  but  with  little  practical  r«'- 
Hult.  The  numt  interesting  incident  of  the  election  was 
the  municipal  contest  in  San  Franci.s<o,  as  a  result  of 
whicli  Adolph  Sutro.  the  millionaire  opiK>nent  of  the 
Pmiflft  Riiilwuy,  wji.Hrl)os<'n  Mayor  over  four  <oinpetitor.s. 
IniiM>rtant  c^jUHtitutional  ainendnionts  were  Kubtnitted  to 
the  iMMiplo  at  this  election,  but  at  this  writing  it  is  im- 
IK^Hhil>le  to  HJiy  wliethrr  they  wen*  carrit<l  or  not. 

Gregon  waM  wciu  ba<k  from  th**  Poimlists  by  tin*  R<'pub- 
liruiiiH  lant  June  ;  that  was  the  Ix-ginning  of  tin;  R«'piibli- 
vAXi  wav<;  on  the  Pa<:irtc  coa>it.  Washington  luid  no  (»ov- 
emor  to  elect  last  month,  but  maint^iined  her  }i<'publican 
repi  :ri  Inith   IIotiwK  of  C<ingreKs.     Nevada  re- 

el*' iiuin    N«*wlandM,   of   the   "Silver"  iwirty, 

anri  e|«Tt«  a  (iovernor  and  legiHlature  <if  tin*  Hatne  politi- 
cal faith.  The  dominant  iMirty  in  Nevada  is  neither  lie- 
publican,  DemrxTatic  nor  PopullHt  ;  its  solo  raison  iVetn 
is  its  demand  for  free  silver. 

TMK  KOI  Til. 

Ev«n  .M;iH.,ii  aii'l  Dixon'M  lin«-did  not  mark  tlie  bounds  of 
R«-publi<iin  HurcfHH.  Ill  .Maryland,  Virginia  and  W«'HtVir- 
ginia  it  wax  a  wjuan-  flglit  b»twe«'n  thf  (»I<1  partien  for  ( 'on- 
greMM,  with  few  l«xal  <ont4'Hts  to  divi<le  the  contending 
fon'4fi  (thefwiHtat4'Ndid  not  chotMui  Govornors  this  year). 
Tariff  reform  and  the  national  /ulmiti!Htrati<')n  were  the 
pronunefit  iKHiicM.  In  at  h-ant  two  of  th«'  Maryland  din 
tiictii  (tbi)  Firth  and  Hixth)  H<'Uat<jr(iortnau*M  friends  gave 


the  Democratic  candidates  very  slight  support.  The  six 
Maryland  Representatives  all  of  whom  are  now  Democrats, 
will  be  succeeded  in  the  Fifty  fourth  Congress  by  three  Re- 
publicans and  thk'ee  Democrats.  The  total  Republican 
vote  in  the  State  exceeded  the  total  Democratic  vote  by 
nearly  3,000.  While  the  registration  exceeded  that  of 
1892  the  Democratic  vote  was  nearly  18,000  less  than  that 
cast  for  Cleveland,  while  the  Republicans  did  not  poll  the 
full  Harrison  vote.  A  certain  apathy  noticeable  in  the 
Virginia  campaign  led  some  observers  to  predict  gi'eater 
Republican  gains  than  were  actually  achieved  there.  In 
one  district  there  was  fusion  between  the  Populists  and 
the  Prohibitionists,  and  this  district  w^as  so  nearly  won  by 
the  Republican  candidate  that  he  threatens  to  contest  for 
the  seat  with  the  Democrat  to  whom  it  is  awarded  on 
the  face  of  the  returns.  Only  one  of  the  ten  districts  has 
been  conceded  to  the  Republicans.  The  canvass  of  Rep-- 
resentative  Wilson,  in  the  Second  West  Virginia  district, 
naturallj-  assumed  national  importance  because  of  the 
candidate's  responsibility  for  tariff  legislation.  Mr..  Wil- 
son's State  sends  four  Republicans  to  take  the  seats  in  the 
House  now  held  by  himself  and  his  three  Democratic  col- 
leagues. In  addition,  the  Republicans  have  secured  a 
majority  in  the  legislature,  on  joint  ballot,  and  will  send, 
a  Republican  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  place  of  a 
Democrat. 

The  fusion  between  Republicans  and  Populists  in  North 
Carolina  resulted  in  taking  that  State,  for  the  present, 
out  of  the  Democratic  column,  since  but  three  of  the  nine 
Congressmen  are  left  to  that  party,  and  a  legislature 
which  will  have  thu  choosing  of  two  United  States  Sena- 
tors will  be  in  the  control  of  the  fusionists  ;  one  Republi- 
can and  t)ne  Populist  will  be  sent  to  represent  the  State 
in  the  Senate.  All  parties  are  unrivservodly  in  favor  of 
free  silver  coinage,  at  the  ratio  of  IG  to  1. 

In  South  Carolina  no  Rei)ublicMn  ticket  was  in  the  field 
and  the  Tillmanite  Democrats  who  contro  the  *'  regular" 
organization  an'  Populists  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
There  was,  however,  an  independent  Democratic  move- 
ment, led  by  Siimpson  Vo\n\  The  successful  candidate 
for  Governor,  John  (Jarv  Evans,  was  the  author  of  the 
Dispen.^ary  law.  An  ovei\vln>lming  majority  of  thelegisla 
ture  is  i)ledged  to  the  election  of  Gov.  Tillman  to  the 
Senatorship,  and  the  House  delegation  is  solidly  Demo- 
cratic. The  Tillman  movement  for  a  constitutiimal  con- 
vention was  succi'ssful  by  a  small  majority. 

The  (reorgia  State  elections  in  October  led  many  to  ex- 
l)oct  lu'avy  Poi)uliKt  gains  in  the  Congressional  cimtests, 
)>ut  tlie  returns  did  not  verify  such  i)redicti<ms  ;  then^ 
will  l)e  no  ciiange  in  the  State's  repn-sentation.  In  Ala- 
bama one  Populist  was  chosen,  and  in  Texas  the  third 
parly  made  gnat  gains  on  the  State  ticket.  Tht>  solidity 
of  tlni  Texas  CongreHsional  <lelegation  was  brokt^n  by  the 
election  of  one  Republican  and  possibly  one  Poj)ulist. 

In  Tennessee  tln^  Ili-publicans  weni  suttcessful  in  win- 
ning the  (Governorship,  ])esi«leM  the  two  Congressional 
scats  now  held  by  lieprcseiilalives  Fiiloe  and  SiMwlgraHS, 
who  repn'Hcnt  «'Xtreme  free  coinage  views.  The  total 
iie]>ublican  vote  for  (h)vernor  was  less  than  that  cast  in 
1H1R3.  Kentucky  barely  saves  a  l)(>mocratic  majority  in 
her  Congressional  delegation.  The  bad  feeling  aroused  in 
the  Hie<-kinri(lge-OwenM  contest  j)ersiste(|,  and  nearly 
<ause<l  the  «le(eat  of  Owens  by  his  itepuhlican  oppoiu<nt. 

In  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  the 
ehftions  Were  (*onllned  to  itepresentatives  in  Congress, 
and  solid  I)einocniti('  delegations  were  ri^tunu'd  from 
eiwh  State.  The  rev<»lt  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  planterM 
failed  to  materialize  at  the  polls. 


ADOLPH   SUTRO:    MAYOR-ELECT  OF  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


A   CAPITA-LISTS   FIGHT   AGAINST   MONOPOLY. 

BY  EDWARD  W.  TOWNSEND. 


AFTER  a  canvass  of  unprecedented  heat  and 
stubbornness,  the  veteran  capitalist,  Adolph 
Sutro,  was  elected  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  by  a 
vote  greater  than  the  combined  votes  cast  for 
his  four  opponents  ;  elected  almost  without  a  formal 
nomination  and  ag:ainst  the  opposition  of  every 
daily  paper  and  recognized  political  force  or  organ- 
ization in  the  city.  The  dispatches  have  spoken  of 
Mr.  Sutro  as  a  Populist,  for  the  apparently  sufficient 
reason  that  a  little  political  organization  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, calling  itself  the  Populist  party,  made  him  its 
candidate  for  Mayor.  It  would  have  been  equally 
possible,  and  also  equally  misleading,  for  Mr.  Sutro 
to  have  been  announced  as  the  candidate  of  the 
'' Sandlotters"  or  "  Wharf  burners '*  or  "Chinese- 
baiters.'  Politically  and  civically,  Mr.  Sutro  no 
more  represented  the  Populists  than  any  other  of 
the  j)ossible  parties  named. 

The  stigma  of  Sandlotism  has  clung  to  unhappy 
San  Francisco  with  such  persistency  that  Eastern 
readers,  uninformed  as  to  the  peculiar  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  in  that  city,  have  naturally  as- 
sumed that  the  election  of  Mr.  Sutro  signalizes  the 
return  to  power  of  the  element  aroused  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  by  Dennis  Kearney,  which  set  back  San 
Francisco,  yes,  and  all  California,  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury, and  drove  from  the  state  a  hundred  millions  of 
capital.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Sutro's  election  signal- 
izes a  victory  of  honest  elements  of  San  Francisco's 
citizenship  in  the  long,  and  for  many  years  seem- 
ingly hopeless,  struggle  for  municipal  t  iumph  over 
powerful  monopoly  interests. 

The  people  of  San  Francisco,  as  individuals,  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  burgher  spirit  to  a  degree  that  is  proba- 
bly surpassed  in  no  other  city  in  the  United  States. 
This  spirit  until  the  6th  of  November,  1894,  found  only 
individual  expression.  Mr.  Sutro  appealed  to  this 
spirit,  consolidated  it,  organized  the  men  actuated  by 
it,  and  with  its  force,  and  against  every  force  recog- 
nized in  political  action,  achieved  a  victory  which 
well-wishers  for  San  Francisco  will  regard  as  a 
substantial  blessing. 

PERSONALITY. 

Personally,  Mr.  Sutro  is  as  striking  and  interesting 
a&  any  figure  that  has  appeared  in  American  politics  in 
many  years.  He  is  a  frank  and  agreeable  gentleman, 
vivacious,  butaboVeall  else  courageous  and  energetic. 
For  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  a  conspicuous 
character  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  during  most  of 
that  time  lie  has  been  engaged  in  a  warfiire  of  some 
kind  with  organized  capital  ;  liim.self  during  all  tluu, 
tiuKf  a  capitalist.  Hirure  the  time,  a  <iiiarter  of  a 
century  or  ho  ago,  when  lie  defeuttMl  the  opposition  of 
th«'  .silver  mining  corporation.s  of  the  ConiHtiu-k  lode, 


Nevada,  to  his  great  tunnel  scheme,  until  his  latest 
victory  over  the  great  Southern  Pacific  railroad  cor- 
poration, which  opposed  him  in  his  Mayoralty  fight, 
he  has  never  been  defeated  in  any  of  these  remarka- 
ble single-handed  contests. 

Mr.  Sutro  is  a  German,  about  seventy  years  of  age. 
He  has  been  in  America  more  than  fifty  years,  nearly 
all  of  which, — for  he  went  to  California  soon  after  the 
Argonauts  of  '49, — he  has  passed  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Like  a  great  majority  of  the  well-to-do  Californians 
of  to-day,  Mr.  Sutro  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune 
not  in  mining,  but  in  trade.  It  was  not  until  after  he 
had  acquired  a  fortune  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  as  a  merchant  that  he  became  known  at  all  in 
connection  with  the  mining  industries.  Then  he 
went  to  Nevada  where  the  marvelous  wealth  and  ex- 
tent of  the  great  Comstock  lode  were  just  beginning 
to  be  realized,  and  suggested  the  great  tunnel  under 
the  lode,  the  building  of  which  made  his  name  fa- 
miliar throughout  the  United  States,  and  well  known 
and  respected  by  civil  engineers  throughout  the  world. 
At  the  outset  of  that  Sutro  tunnel  enterprise  the 
Mayor-elect  of  San  Francisco  had  his  first  experience 
in  fighting  organized  capital.  As  a  legislative  con- 
dition precedent  to  his  engaging  the  capital  required 
for  the  great  undertaking,  Mr.  Sutro  asked  for  cer- 
tain franchise  rights  which  the  mining  companies  of 
the  Comstock  opposed.  These  enormously  wealthy 
corporations  were  aided,  during  the  many  years 
through  which  the  struggle  continued,  by  a  railroad 
corporation  which  had  the  monopoly  of  the  railroad 
freight  transportation  Mr.  Sutro  would  require  in 
getting  material  and  supplies  for  his  tunnel  con- 
struction. This  railroad  was  owned  at  that  time  by 
the  late  Nevada  Senator,  William  Sharon,  and  daring 
the  fight  against  Sutro  became  known  by  the  name 
given  to  it  by  him,  "Sharon's  Crooked  Railroad." 
Indeed  there  were  many  peculiar  curves  in  that  rail- 
road. Against  this,  and  other  almost  equally  power- 
ful opposition,  which  extended  not  only  into  the  State 
Legislature  but  into  Congress,  Sutro  struggleil,  and 
won. 

Mr.  Sutro  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  tunnel 
millionaire,  and  the  impression  has  been  given  by 
many  of  the  dispatches  concerning  him  that  his  givat 
fortune  resulted  directly  from  his  operations  and  con- 
struction of  the  tunnel.  This  is  not  so.  While  the 
undertaking  was  ju'ofitable  to  its  chief  promoter,  the 
very  many  inillit)ns  Mr.  Sutro  is  now  worth  art*  far 
from  being  represented  by  the  profits  luuleiived  from 
the  tunnel.  Ills  great  wealth  has  n»sulted  from  his 
investnu»nts  of  tho.st*  tunnel  pn»fits  in  Sau  Francisco 
real  estate. 

Twenty  years  ago,  at  a  tiine  wht>n  the  tvi.stern  t»ud 
tif  (Jolden  (hite  l*ark  was  bevond  the  we.-Ht«<rn  limit!* 
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of  city  streets,  Mr.  Sutro  began  investing  in  land  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Park,  then  known  as  "  out- 
side lands,"  and  which,  at  the  time  of  his  greatest 
purchases,  was  acreage  property.  With  a  firm  faith 
in  the  future  growth  of  the  city  Mr.  Sutro  continued 
these  purchases  until  his  real  estate  holdings  amounted 
to  one-twelfth  of  the  acreage  of  the  city  and  county 


w^ith  land  on  which  a  residence  could  not  be  built, 
either  because  of  the  shifting  of  the  sand,  or  the  steep- 
ness of  the  hillsides,  and,  if  built,  could  never  be 
made  easily  accessible.  But  the  cable  cars  came,  and 
they  could  climb  any  grade,  and  l;he  sand  dunes  were 
subdued  by  the  planting  of  Holland  "bent"  grass, 
and  lo  !  the  German  investor  owned  many  millions 


i 


(Aftnr  a  nkf'irh   from  Hf**  mad*'  f. 


th''  Sun    Kriim'iM-«»    Kxtiniinvr  on    I''l««'tl<)ii    Day,    Nuvrnilx-r   0,    IHIM.) 


of  S;in  FranriHro,  yit  li*-  was  laiiKlM'«l  at  |i»r  \\\h  oprr- 
atioriH.  Mm  own<'<l  thoUHundH  of  jirn'M  of  Mhifting 
M«nd  (lnn<m  find  of  «t4»«'p,  huk**  l»rnMh  covrn^l  hillH. 
F'v<'Ti  Tfi'Tn  who  w*'n«  r<Tt»(^iiz«<l  aH  slin-wd  n-al  <'Hfat«' 
iriv»'Mt/*rH  h)uh>V  tli«'ir  ln-adH,  himI  woTnl««ri'<|  wliaf  j»oh- 
Mihl<5  mr;tlv«}  cotiM  inrlu(<!  Hutro  to  loa<l  hiiiiHclf  up 


of  (lollarM*  worth  (»f  laii<l  l'>r  wliich  lie  liud  i)ro])ably 
paid  only  as  many  linndrrd  tlionsandH. 

With  tln'  pushing  wcHtwunI  of  cahlci  car  liiutH  to 
tho  I'aHt^Tii  liinitH  of  (loldrii  (lalo  Park.  Mr.  Siil.n»'H 
acreage  i»r(»p«'rty  b<'gan  coming  into  the  markrt  an 
building  lotH,  and  it  was  naid  of  him    thut  wh(«n  lii^ 
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wantinl  a  uiillion  dollars  he  turned  over  a  few  acres 
to  a  real  estate  agency  for  a  subdivision. 

Mr.  Sutro's  most  notable  purchase  in  San  Francisco 
was  the  land  on  which  the  famous  Ciitf  House  is 
built,  and  a  thousand  acres  in  its  vicinity  fronting'  on 
the  Pacilic  ocean.  When  he  made  this  purchase 
there  was  no  jiopular  means  of  transportation  to  the 
ocean.  The  Cliff  House  was  the  resort  only  of  those 
who  drove  or  rode  through  the  Park,  and  the  mag 
iiiticent  stretch  of  broad,  firm,  white  beach,  reaching 
south  from  the  Clitt"  House  for  miles,  was  scarcely 
more  familiar  to  the  public  of  San  Francisco  than  to 
the  people  of  New  Vork.  Yet  tliere  is  not  a  day  in 
the  year  when  barelegged  children  cannot  play  on 
that  beach  in  comfort. 

*'  The  people  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  this," 
said  Mr.  Sutro,  and  the  envious  replied  :  "He  is 
trying  to  boom  his  land." 

THE  PARKS  FOR   THE   PEOPLE., 

Included  in  his  ocean  front  purchase  is  a  high  bluff 
overlooking  the  Cliff  House,  which  is  now  known  as 
Sutro  Heights.  A  roomy,  old-fashioned,  country 
house,  long  deserted,  stood  on  this  height.  Mr. 
Sutro  rehabilitated  the  house,  laid  out  manV  acres  of 
ground  surrounding  it,  as  a  park,  planted  flowers,  set 
up  statuary,  and  then  opened  the  gates  to  the  public 
and  said  :     "  Sutro  Heights  are  free  to  you."     , 

At  about  this  time  two  of  the  city  cable  lines  made 
steam  railroad  extensions  to  the  ocean,  and  carried 
thousands  daily,  and  tens  of  thousands  Sundays  to 
the  beach,  to  the  Cliff  House  and  to  Sutro  Heights. 
Each  passenger  paid  twenty  cents  for  the  round  trip. 
Mr.  Sutro  contended  with  the  railroad  companies  for 
a  single  fare  each  way,  but  they  laughed  at  him  and 
said  :   ''  He  is  trying  to  boom  his  land." 

Then  Mr.  Sutro  began  the  construction  of  enor- 
mous and  costly  salt  water  bath  houses.  He  expended 
in  this  enterprise  more  than  a  million  dollars,  finish- 
ing in  kixurious  style  a  bathing  pavilion  350  feet 
long,  supi)lied  with  tempered  ocean  water,  brought 
in  floods  from  beyond  the  line  of  ])reakers.  When 
these  baths  were  opened  luxury-loving  San  Fran- 
ciscans went  out  to  them  in  thousands,  bat  lied, 
promenaded,  listened  to  the  music,  ate  and  drank 
and  smoked  in  the  glass  sheltered  inclosures,  and  the 
railroad  charged  them  ten  cents  to  go  out,  and  ten 
cents  to  come  back. 

"  Make  your  fare  five  cents  each  way,"  said  Mr. 
Sutro,  "and  I  will  make  a  free  gift  of  Sutro  Heights 
to  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  I  will  put  my  library 
there  for  students,  and  will  charge  to  enter  the  baths 
only  a  nominal  sum." 

*'  He  is  trying  to  boom  his  land,"  again  said  the 
railroad  companies,  and  declined  to  reduce  their 
fares. 

nill-ANIIlKol'V    vs.    CAPITAL. 

Then  Mr.  Sutro  begjm  to  light.  He  was  mt^eting 
an  old  enemy,  and  a  very  powerful  one.  The  extensive^ 
cn\)U'  railway  HyHtem  of  San  Francisco  is  coMtrollcd 
by  the  eapitaliHts  who  also  control  the  Strntlirrn 
Pacific  railway  HyMtem.     Tliew;  people  have  a  peculiar 


monopoly   (^f  freight  and  passenger   transportation, 
urban,  suburban  and   rural  in  California.     It  is  im- 
possible to  go  to  San  Francisco  by  rail  from  any  jDoint, 
except  over  lines  owned  or  controlled  by  what  are 
known  as  the   Southern   Pacific   people.     For  many 
years   this    railroad  corporation   has    conducted   its 
l)assenger  and  freight  business  in  California  on  the 
principle   of   charging  "  all   the   tratiic   will    bear." 
Stated  in  untechnical  language,  that  means  that  on 
every  pound  of   freight   produced  in  California  the 
railroad  people  charged  as  much  as  would  leave  only 
that  margin  of  profit  which  would  offer  a  faint  in- 
ducement for  the  producer  to  continue  to  produce. 
Its    passenger    rates   were    regulated   in    the    same 
spirit.     That  is,  they  were   shaded  just  below  the 
point  at  which  people  would  stop  traveling  on  the 
railway   trains  and   return   to   stage   coaches.     The 
monoxioly  was  applying  this  principle  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Sutro.     It  was  cheaper,  easier,  and  more  profit- 
able to  carry  ten  thousand  jieople    per  day  to  the 
beach  at  twenty  cents  each,  than  to  carry  twenty  thou- 
sand at  ten  cents  each.     With  one  or  two  feeble 
exceptions,    no    man.    or  party,  or  organization  or 
anything    of    any  kind,    had  ever  risen  in   Califor- 
nia   to    make  a  determined  fight  against  this  mo- 
nopoly.    So  completely   did  it   control   press,   legis- 
lature, courts  and   officials,  that  it   was   considered 
as  evidence  of  Quixotism  to  attempt  to  oppose  it,  but 
Mr.   Sutro   made   the  attempt.     To  begin  with,  he 
fenced  in  his  various  attractions  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Cliff  House,  including  that  historical  place, 
and  any  one  who  went  out  to  the  ocean  by  the  rail- 
roads had  to  pay  to  get  through  the  fence.     That 
seemed  a  simple  and  even  a  rather  crude  method  of 
warfare,  but  when  it  resulted  in  reducing  the  number 
of  twenty-cent  passengers  by  about  75  per  cent.,  the 
railroad  people  began  to  "sit  up  and  take  notice." 
They  found  no  immediate  remedy.     There  was  no 
law  to  prevent  Mr.  Sutro  building  any  kind  of  a  fence 
he  chose  on  his  own  property.     The  railroad  people, 
through  the  press,    sought   to  manufacture    x^i^^>li<-* 
opinion  against  Mr.  Sutro.     He  was  shown  to  be  a 
hard-hearted  and  even  a  wicked  man  to  deprive  the 
common  people  of  their  accustomed  view  of  the  seal 
rocks  and  the  statuary  on  Sutro  Heights,  but  some- 
how the  people  did  not  seem  to  take  that  view  of  it. 
They  rather  agreed  with  Mr.   Sutro  that  the  pn>per 
rtjmedy  was  a  single  five-cent  fare  each  way,  which  was 
the  condition  he  made  for  removing  his  fence.     Then 
Mr.  Sulro  was  ridicuhnl.     It  was  vigorously  asserted 
that  he  was  taking  a  mean  revenge  because  of  his 
failure  to  boom  his  real  estate  prox)erty.     But  this 
failed  to  make  a  hit,  for  there  an*  in  San  Francisco 
thousands  of  people  who,  in   the  past  twenty  yt>ars, 
have  invested  savings  in  building  lots  which  would 
benefit  by  any  \)oom  Mr.  Sutro  might  create.     Then 
the  i)apers  said  tliat   .Mr.   Sutro   was  a  demagi>yue. 
wanting   office,    and    was   playing    for    popular  ajv- 
proval. 

IIIK    MWOUAI.IV     rVMrAUJN. 

It  is  H  curious  fact  that  this  suggestion  of  i>ttU"e  In  (xm- 
nuction  with  Mr.  Sutro  canu»  tlrst  fn>m  hi«  eutnuit^*^. 
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Four  political  parties  had  met  and  made  municipal 
nominations  and  Mr.  Sutro  was  not  named  on  any  of 
the  tickets.  The  suggestion  of  an  office  for  him  was 
taken  in  a  way  which  surprised  his  enemies.  If  he 
had  been  a  practical  politician,  in  control  of  the  press 
and  all  the  wires  which  manipulate  political  proceed- 
ings, and  had  undertaken  to  produce  the  result  which 
followed,  it  could  not  have  been  more  effective  or 
astonishing.  There  arose  all  over  the  citj"  a  demand 
that  Mr.  Sutro  should  nin  for  ]Mayor.  It  was  an  or- 
ganized expression  of  the  Burgher-spirit  which  had  so 
long  lain  dormant.  It  came  not  from  the  Sandlots, 
but  from  the  meetings  of  property  owners,  of  mer- 
chants, and  of  savings  bank  depositors.  It  found  its 
expression  officially  in  the  municipal  convention  of  the 
Populists,  and  Mr.  Sut.o  was  nominated  for  Maj'or. 
Opposed  to  him  were  not  only  the  nominees  of  the 
regular  Republican  and  Democratic  conventions,  but 
also  a  charlatan  who  had  succeeded  Dennis  Kearney  as 
the  leader  of  the  Sandlotters.  Against  these,  and  also  a 
fourth  nominee,  against  the  press,  against  every  factor 
suyjposed  to  Ije  potent  in  politics,  Mr.  Sutro's  candi- 
dacy was  at  first  looked  upon  as  a  joke.  But  this  was 
not  for  long.  Mr.  Sutro  went  into  the  fight  with  his 
customary  vigor  and  talent  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
He  worked  night  and  day.  He  spoke  in  all  parts  of 
the  city,  to  all  classes  of  people  ;  he  appealed  to  the 
rising  Bnrglier-spirit  ;  he  pointed  out  the  dismal  fail- 
ure of  San  Francisco  to  achieve  the  greatness  its  nat- 
ural advantages  sliould  long  ago  have  given  to  it ; 
he  proved  how  this  failure  liad  lH'«'n  l)rouglit  about 
by  the  strangling  clutch  of  the  railroad  monopolists. 
He  jiromised  not  only  n-fonn  but  progn'ss ;  he 
managed  to  kf.*ei)  himself  i)romin<*ntly  in  i)nnt,  in  th« 
colunms  even  of  the  opposing  press  ;  and  suddenly 
the  yK)litical  lifutenants  of  the  railway  corjxiration 
discovered  that  heroic  measun.'S  w»*n;  nece.ssar}'  to 
meet  the  kind  of  battle  he  was  giving. 

Then  another  curioUH  tiling  occurred  I  Within  a 
few  days  of  tij(;  election  the  lailroad  company 
announced  that  it  liud  decide<l  to  make  a  five-cent 
fare  rate  from  tlie  ]my  to  the  oceaii.  This,  it  was 
confidently  expected  would  cut  all  the  groun<l  from 
\)fntnith  Mr.  Sntro's  feet.  What  it  did,  in  fact,  was 
tf)  give  liimaniore  solid  stiinding  than  he  had  Ix;- 
fore. 

•'He  is  the  only  man  who  has  ever  won  for  us  a 
profitable  victory  against  the  monopoly  ;  liis  ability  as 
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a  fighter  has  been  demonstrated.  Now  we  must  elect 
him  Mayor,"  said  the  people.  Then  this  happened  :  on 
Election  Day  Mr.  Sutro  received  for  Mayor  30,676 
votes.  The  three  next  highest  votes  for  Mayoralty 
candidates  were  respectively,  12,548,  11,274,  4,376. 

No  other  candidate  on  his  ticket  was  elected,  or 
polled  even  a  vote  of  sufficient  size  to  lift  the  figures 
out  of  the  column  of  "  sc  ittering." 

It  was  a  personal  victory  for  the  first  man  of  brains 
and  property  to  make  an  honest  fight  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  San  Francisco  from  monopoly  rule.  Mr. 
Sutro  accepted  his  success  with  what  must  be  termed 
magnanimity  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  assaults 
made  upon  him  during  the  campaign.  He  said  on 
election  night,  that  as  Mayor  "I  shall  endeavor  to  be 
just  and  fair  to  all,  but  the  moment  the  aggressive 
corporations  overstep  the  bounds  of  law  I  shall 
firmly  oppose  them,  and  if  corrupt  means  are  used  I 
shall,  in  m^-  official  capacity,  endeavor  to  unearth  and 
bring  both  the  bribers  and  the  bribed  to  justice.  I 
shall  try  to  bring  about  an  honest,  business-like,  and 
economical  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  city.'* 

WHAT  SAN  FRANCISCO   EXPECTS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Sutro  will  fulfill  his 
promises  in  this  respect.  He  has  always  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the  banking  (he  is  himself  a  banker)  and 
commercial  element  of  the  city,  and  by  this  latest 
victory  will  command  the  confidence  of  the  wdiole 
community.  The  tax  ]>ayers  will  undoubtedly  re- 
spond cheerfully  and  liberally  for  the  purpose  of 
carrj'ing  out  his  w^ell-known  plans  for  improving  and 
extending  the  ])ark  system  of  the  city,  of  improving 
its  wretched  streets  and  doing  other  public  work  to 
make  the  city  more  attractive,  and  in  that  way  re- 
tain as  residents  the  thousands  of  ]>eo])le  who  do  busi- 
ness in  San  Fiancisco,  but  whose  homes  are  in  the 
better  governed  suburban  towns,  and  to  attract  East- 
ern visitors  who,  of  late  years,  hav»>  negl«M*ted  San 
Francisco  for  the  nior"  ])rogressive  citi<'s  of  Southern 
California.  I'ut  more  llian  this,  it  is  expected  of  him 
that  he  will  be  able  to  organi/.e  tlie  business  men  of 
the  city  and  the  ])r(»(bic<Ts  of  the  vineyards,  farms 
and  orchards,  for  a  successful  effort  to  control  in 
some  degree  th(^  exactions  of  iho  railroad  corpora- 
tions, which  have  done  more,  even  than  <lid  Dennis 
Kearney,  to  retard  tlie  u^rowlli  and  (hvelopment  of 
the  unbounded  res(jurces  of  the  Stale. 
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KOKT    I'OINT    ANI>    NOlMHKIlN    HLOIT.    <)K    smio    IIK.IUMTM. 


ALEXANDER   111,    PEACE-KEEPER   OF   EUROPE.* 

WITH    SOME    REMARKS    UPON    HIS   SUCCESSOR. 


BY    W.    T.    STEAD. 


NOT  since  that  terrible  day  when  Lord  Wolseley's 
telegram  told  England  that  Khartoum  had 
fallen  and  that  General  Gordon  was  no  more,  has 
the  news  of  the  death  of  any  man  so  profoundly  af- 
fected the  civilized  world  as  that  which  announced 
the  death  of  the  Czar.  There  was  sorrow  and  sym- 
pathy when  the  Emperor  Frederick  slowly  dragged 
his  tortured  way  down  to  the  gates  of  Death  ;  but  the 
long-drawn-out  agonies  of  suspense  had  prepared  the 


pit.  On  the  very  day  before  his  death,  he  rose,  trans- 
acted such  business  as  his  strength  permitted,  said 
what  kindly  words  his  laboring  chest  could  suffer,  and 
then  he  lay  down  to  rise  no  more.  He  at  least  knew 
how  to  die.  And  not  until  he  actually  lay  dead  did 
the  world  know  how  much  it  had  lost  when  Alexan- 
der the  Third  ceased  to  fill  the  Russian  throne. 

Carlyle  has  painted  for  us  such  a  death  scene,  when 
the  life  of  another  strong,  silent  ruler  of  men  slowly 
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world  for  the  end  long  before  it  came.  But  the  Czar, 
who  only  three  short  months  ago  seemed  almost  the 
strongest  and  best  life  in  Europe,  has  gone  with  a 
rapidity  that  loses  none  of  its  tragic  force  from  the 
solemnity  of  the  visiljlo  approacli  of  death.  Seldom 
have  the  l)ulletins  from  a  sick  room  l)een  perused  with 
keener  interest,  never  have  they  described  a  scene 
more  wortliy  the  exit  of  a  sovereign  at  th(^  Hummous 
of  a  greater  (!V<*ri  than  lie.  Slowly  and  gravely,  with- 
out any  unworthy  repiningH  or  unavailing  lamenta- 
tion, Alexander  tlui  Third  wt'nt  down  alon(*  into  tlio 

♦III  .Iniiuary,  \H\r.i,  tlm  IIkvik.w  «»k  Itwvi  i:vvh  piiIiIimIhmI 
an  nlahorutii  Mk«it<;li  «titlitl«til  " 'I'ho  Cznv  uiitl  tliu  iCuhnUi  ot! 
To  «h»y." 


ebbed  away  amid  the  passionate  but  unavailing 
X)rayers  of  his  people.  But  the  Czar  had  not  to  wait 
as  had  the  Protector  for  two  centuries  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  character,  for  the  recognition  of  the  serv- 
ices which  that  strong  pillar  of  the  state  rendert»d  to 
the  world.  Eight  yrars  jigo  it  was  the  fashion  of  tlie 
journalists  of  Europe  to  fill  their  columns  with 
calumny  concerning  the  llussian  Emperor.  Western 
Europt*  pcrsistrd  in  picturing  this  patit<nt  anil  |^u*it\c 
C/ar,  whose  one  jiassion  was  to  keep  tht»  iH'jut*,  hm  au 
infnriat(»,  semi-savagt>  gotl  of  war,  who  at  any  \\\o 
i\un\l  might  hurl  tlu^  millitms  of  Muhcovv  intou  e\»iu- 
hat  to  the  dtnith.  Tlu^y  uhused  hiui  as  a  drunkMnI— 
\u\  thr  most  al>Mteniions»)f  \\\vi\ — and  hun|HKUUHl  him 
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by  turns  as  a  besotted  barbarian  and  trembling 
coward,  almost  unworthy  the  name  of  a  man  !  And 
now  !  Was  there  ever  so  complete,  so  marvelous  a 
change  ?  During  the  last  month  not  a  single  catiff  of 
all  the  scribbling  horde,  who  in  other  days  yelped 
and  bayed  at  his  heels,  but  has  been  compelled  over 
and  over  again  to  admit  with  emphasis,  although, 
alas,  without  penitence,  that  it  was  indeed  the  most 
valuable  life  on  the  Continent  that  was  passing  away 
at  Livadia,  and  that  when  he  died  the  Peace-keeper 
of  Europe  was  no  more. 

A   TARDY  TRIBUTE   TO   TRUTH. 

It  is  to  me  at  least  a  proud  but  melancholy  satis- 
faction that  the  privilege  was  accorded  to  me  first 
among  the  journalistic  crowd  to  discern  the  truth 
about  the  Czar,  to  publish  it  to  the  world,  and  after 
a  year  or  two  of  derision  and  abuse  to  see  the  evi- 
dence I  had  tendered  confirmed  as  literallj'  and  ex- 
actly true  by  the  very  men  who  had  mocked  it  the 
most.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  boasting,  but  it  is  a  mat- 
ter for  heartfelt  gratitude — a  gratitude  never  felt 
more  keenly  than  to-day — that  I  was  permitted  to 
know  the  truth  and  to  make  it  known  to  my  country- 
men. From  the  day  when,  in  the  palace  of  Gats- 
china,  in  private  conversation  as  frank  and  full  and 
unreserved  as  ever  I  lieM  with  any  man,  I  liad  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  tlie  Czar,  of  ascertaining  his 
ideas,  of  learning  his  policy  from  his  own  lips,  I  never 
wavered  in  my  personal  devotion  to  Alexander  III,  or 
in  my  absolute  implicit  confidence  both  in  the  sincerity 
of  his  word  and  the  earnestness  of  his  resolution  to 
maintain  tlie  in-ace  of  Europe.  Few  other  men,  cer- 
tainly no  other  Englishman,  enjoyed  such  an  oppor- 


tunitj'' ;  and  now  that  he  lies  dead,  and  all  the  world 
is  lamenting  his  decease,  I  have  at  least  one  consola- 
tion which  no  one  can  take  away  and  which  even 
death  itself  can  only  bring  into  clearer,  albeit  more 
sombre  relief. 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF  ALEXANDER  III. 

The  Czar  was  an  intensely  human  man,  lovable, 
simple  and  true.  Never  was  there  a  more  loyal  heart 
or  a  more  honest  soul.  I  have  never  met  any  one  who 
impressed  me  more  completely  with  a  sense  of  abso- 
lute trust.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  talker.  He  was 
slow,  reserved  and  sparing  in  his  words.  But  he — 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  used  to  saj^  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  when  they  were  colleagues  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Cabinet — he  always  put  his  point  clearly  and 
he  always  hit  the  nail  square  on  the  head.  When  he 
was  puzzled  he  said  so.  He  did  not  pretend.  He  was 
emphatically  not  a  viewy  man.  No  one  could  have 
been  a  greater  contrast  to  the  German  Emperor,  with 
his  rapid  trout-like  mind,  darting  hither  and  thither 
with  a  velocity  born  of  mere  restlessness.  He  was 
slow  but  sure,  with  much  of  the  solidity  and  not  a 
little  of  the  sagacity  of  the  elephant.  He  had  a  posi- 
tive distaste  for  the  speculations  that  fascinate  many 
men,  "Why  talk  about  such  things?''  he  would 
say.  '*  There  is  no  question  of  that  now."  Sufiicient 
unto  him  was  the  day  and  tiie  evil  thereof ;  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  jiursuaded  him  to  dis- 
cuss the  ultimate  ownership  of  the  Straits  of  theBos- 
phorus  and  of  the  Dardanelles.  One  thing,  and  only 
one  thing,  in  tlie  future  interested  him  keenly,  and 
that  was  the  question  as  to  who  would  succeed  Mr. 
Gladstone.      He    did    not    like    it    much    when    I 
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mentioned  Lord  Rosebery,  for  at  that  time— it  was 
in  1888 — the  memory  of  the  Batonm  dispatch  was 
still  fresh,  and  Lord  Rosebery,  as  the  Czar  remarked, 
was  always  witli  Herbert  Bismarck.  His  nominee 
for  the  Liberal  leadership  was  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire ;  and  I  can  never  forget  how  anxious  the  Czar 
was  that  the  Irish  question  might  be  settled  in  time 
for  the  Duke,  then  Lord  Hartington,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.     He  had 


my  duty  at  any  cost."  And  upon  his  tomb  he  needs 
no  other  epitaph  than  those  words,  followed  by  the 
simple  statement  of  the  literal  truth,  that  in  this,  as 
in  all  else,  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

THE  FATAL  CHILL. 

Of  his  beautiful  domestic  life,  of  his  devotion  to  the 
Czaritza,  and  his  tender  love  for  all  his  chihlren,  I 
need  not  speak.     But  it  is  not  generally  known  that 


The  Grand  Duke  Vladimir. 


The  Grand  Duke  Michael. 


BROTHERS  OF  THE    LATE  CZAR. 


met  Lord  Hartington  in  London  and  liked  him, 
which  is  not  surprising,  for  there  was  much  resem- 
blance between  the  characters  of  the  two  men. 

HIS  PACIFIC  AMBITION. 

The  Czar,  however,  had  in  him  a  stronger  infusion 
of  John  Bright's  passionate  hatred  of  war  than  ever 
distinguished  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.     His  ambition, 
as  one  of  his  ministers  told  me,  was  not  to  be  a  great 
sovereign,  but  to  be  the  sovereign  of  a  great  people, 
whose  reign  was  unstained  by  a  single  war.     He  at 
least  carried  with  him    to  the    grave  the   grateful 
consciousness  that  he  had  attained  his  wish.     For 
fourteen  years  the  master  of  two  millions  of  armed 
men  never  allowed  a  shot  to  be  fired  in  anger  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  immense  Eminre.     The  affray  at 
Penjfleh,  as  he  told  me,  truly  enough,  was  directly 
due  to  the  action  of  Captain  Yato,  whose  conduct  in 
provoking  a  collision  between  the  Afghans  and  the 
Russians  richly  dest^rvrd  a  sterner  punishment  than 
was  ever  meted  out  to  him.     And  with  this  pas.sion- 
ate  love  of  peace  ihere  was  also  a  deep-seated  belief 
in   tin;  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Ood,  whose   ways, 
however,  he  honestly  admitted,  were  past  timliug  out. 
Ah  God  made  the  woiM  otherwise  than  as  we  wisheil, 
"  He  must  know  Ix^st.     But  for  my  ])art,  if  He  should 
end  it  jdl  to-morrow,  I  should  be  very  glad."     But  he 
waH  not  iin]mtient.     When  he  was  fresh  from  a  haiv 
breadth  eHcaT)e  from   the  hand  of    the    iissassin,   ho 
never  llimhed.     '*  1  am  ready,"  he  said.     "  I   will  dc 


the  fatal  chill  which  carried  him  off  was  due  to 
this  paternal  tenderness.  When  at  Spala,  the  Czar 
and  his  son,  the  Grand  Duke  George,  whose  delicate 
constitution  has  always  been  a  source  of  anxiety  to 
his  parents,  went  out  shooting  in  the  woods.  The 
boy  shot  at  and  dropped  a  duck.  The  bird  fell  in 
what  seemed,  to  the  lad's  inexperienced  eye,  a  grassy 
glade,  but  on  approaching  the  bird  he  found  to  his 
horror  that  he  had  walked  into  a  treacherous  marsh. 
He  began  to  sink  with  great  rapidity  and  before  his 
cries  of  alai^n  brought  his  father  to  the  spot  he  had 
sunk  up  to  his  neck  in  the  bog.  The  Czar  rushed  to 
his  rescue,  and  succeeded  in  extricating  his  son  from 
the  bog  by  putting  forth  his  immense  strength,  but 
not  until  he  had  been  thoroughly  saturated  by  the 
moisture.  They  hastened  home.  The  yinmg  (rrand 
Duke  showed  signs  of  fever,  while  his  father  was 
conscious  of  a  chill.  The  palace  of  Spala  is  an  ex- 
tensive building,  and  it  so  happened  the  Grand  Duke's 
n)oms  were  at  tlu^  eml  of  one  wing,  while  the  Czar's 
bedchamber  was  in  the  centre.  At  night  the  Czav 
wished  to  get  up  and  visit  his  bt>y.  The  Czaritza 
strongly  opposed  this  d»>sire,  declaring  that  liishealtli 
was  of  quite  as  muih  importance  as  that  of  his  son's, 
and,  considering  the  chill  which  ht*  had  received,  it 
would  be  dangt^rous  tor  lum  tt»  get  out  of  UhI  The 
Czar,  who  always  shrank  from  opiK^ning  the  will  o< 
the  Kmpress,  pn^teuded  t«.  go  to  sleep.  His  wiff. 
satisfied  thiit  \w  was  slumbering  iHuu'eruUy.  went  to 
her  own  ro«»m.     No  sooner  was  the  v\uiM   el»»ar  than 
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the  Czar  got  up  and  traversed  the  long  draughty 
corridors  of  the  palace  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers 
until  he  reached  his  son's  apartments.  After  remain- 
ing there  for  a  short  time  he  returned,  with  the  re- 


I>Ii.    ZAKHARIN. 
Who  attended  the  late  Czar   in  hiH  illness. 

suit  that  the  chill  which  he  had  received  in  extricat- 
ing hiH,b<»y  from  the  }><)g  sctthMl  npon  his  vital  or- 
jfan.s,  and  from  that  day  is  dat<Ml  the  acute  stage  of 
the  malady  wliicli  ultiniately  carried  him  otf, 

TIIK  RKDI'CTION    OF    AKMAMKNT8. 

(Jn^  of  th^'last  official  int<Tnati<>ual  acts  of  the  Em- 
peror wafl  to  expreHH  HIh  Hyinpathy  an<l  admiration 
for  th**  att»*mpt  iiiitiat'-d  in  England  for  promoting 
the  reduction  of  armamt'nts.  TIhtc  was  nothing 
which  he  had  more  at  heart  than  the  inaintemmce  of 
jH'ac*',  and  !)«•  n'.i<>ic»'d  to  know  that  a  niov«'ni<Mit  was 
on  fiKjt  in  that  coiinlry  dirfci«'d  toward  ho  dcsiiahh* 
an  end.  At  the  wiine  time,  he  regretfully  admitt<*(l 
that,  owing  to  th<- outhn'ak  of  war  in  tin-  far  Ejint, 
and  alwi  to  diffic'ulti«'M  n«'an*r  hom<*.  tl>«'  pn'stnt  mo- 
ment wax  not  opi)ortune  for  Huch  a  Htep.  It  niiist  Im) 
r<?l»'gat<'d  to  a  ni'»r»'  ronv«'ni«'nt  HiwiHon.  I'litiiow  that 
the  Mtrong  han<l  of  tiM'  Pcac**  krciwr  of  Kiiropc  in  no 
longer  on  the  helm  of  Europe,  it  in  almurd  to  exjiect 
that  th»'  young  Ozar  will  att«nipt  to  tak«' action  in 
the  matter.  Even  if  Imh  Hynipatlii«'H  wi-re  «'ntinly  in 
acc4ird  with  thorn;  of  hin  father,  the  new  Czar  would 
naturally  tliink  twir**.  or  ♦•T«'n  thric«'.  lMf<»r«'  taking 
any  h\v.\m  whw-h  might  incur  th**  ill  feeling  <*f  the 
h»'Julqtmrt^!rM  MtafT  of  the  HuHMian  army.    The  chanc" 


therefore,  of  a  mutual  agreement  for  partial  disarma- 
ment appears  to  have  passed.     The  more's  the  pity. 

LORD  ROSEBERY'S  TRIBUTE. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Lord  Rosebery  to  express 
more  publicly  and  more  eloquently  than  any  other 
statesman  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  civilized 
world  in  relation  to  Alexander  III.  Speaking  at  the 
Cutlers'  Feast  at  Sheffield  on  October  25,  the  Prime 
Minister  made  the  following  observations,  which  we 
have  some  reason  to  believe  were  communicated  to 
the  dying  Emperor  : 

In  that  domain  there  is  one  shadow  at  this  moment 
which  clouds  everj-tliing  else.  There  is  not  a  thoughtful 
mind  in  Europe  at  this  moment  which  is  not  turned  to 
the  sick  bed  at  Livadia.  There  have  been  in  times  past 
subjects  of  difference  with  Russia,  acute  subjects  of  dif- 
ference ;  but  I  am  certain  of  this,  that  there  is  no  one 
who  knows  what  has  passed  in  Europe  for  the  past  twelve 
years  who  does  not  feel  the  immeasurable  debt  of  obliga- 
tion under  which  we  lie  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Gen- 
tlemen, it  is  not  my  concern  to-night  to  say  one  word  as 
to  the  relation  of  the  Emperor  to  his  own  Empire,  though 
it  seems  clear  enough  from  the  pictures  that  are  delin- 
eated to  us  by  newspaper  correspondents  that  in  every 
clmrch  in  Russia  there  are  anxious  prayers  offered  at  this 
moment  for  his  recovery.  But  we  have  a  right  to  concern 
ourselves  with  the  Emperor  as  he  appears  to  foreign 
countries,  and  we  have  in  him  a  monarch  the  watchword 
of  whose  reign  and  whose  character  have  been  the  wor- 
slnp  of  truth  and  the  worship  of  peace.  I  do  not  say 
that  he  will  rank,  or  does  rank,  among  the  Cajsars  or 
Napoleons  of  history — the  great  conquerors  of  whom  his- 
tory perhai)s  takes  too  much  account— but  if  "  Peace  has" 
(as  she  has)  "  her  victories  not  li'ss  renowned  than  war," 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  reign  in  history  with  a  title  not 
less  famous  than  that  of  Ctesar  or  Napoleon.  It  is  some- 
thing in  a  sovereign  of  undoubted  power  to  have  it  said 
of  hi  11  that  he  has  made  more  respc^cted  in  the  realms  of 
(liploiiiacy  an  absolute  conscientious  devotion  to  truth.  I 
have  not  the  honor  of  that  sovereign's  atHjuaintance,  Imt 
all  who  have  unite  in  saying  that  the  one  sin  he  never 
forgives  is  the  sin  of  ])ersv)nal  deceit  and  untruthfuhujss. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  li;is  by  his  influence  done  that 
winch  H'W  men  in  his  position  liav(»  ever  been  able  to  do — 
to  guarantee  in  his  own  jH-rsoii,  by  his  own  charac;ter, 
that  matter  of  inostimabUj  iinportanco — the  peace  of 
lOunijH*.  It  is  more  than  fom*  and  twenty  years  ago  since 
we  had  a  gri'at  European  war,  and  it  is  not  too  nmch  to 
say  that  if  pe;ic«^  has  not  Immmi  bi'oken  in  more  than  one 
mstance  dining  late  years,  it  is  due  as  much  to  the  cliai*- 
act<!r  and  tin*  inrtnenc«>  of  tlie  ICmperor  of  HusHia  as  to 
any  other  cause  we  may  mention.  Well,  p'litlemen,  I 
can  say  nothinj^  as  to  the  i.ssue  of  his  illness  thiit  we  do 
not  Iv'mtw  ;  but  we  in  (Jreat  Mrilain,  whose  interest  is  in 
j)eac««,  have  tla*  deepest  interest  in  his  welfare,  jind  in  his 
future,  iMicauHo  we  know  that  if  he  is  removed,  one  of  the 
greatest,  ])erhapH  the  f^reatest  guarantees  for  the  peac(»  of 
the  world  is  removed  with  his  life. 

NICHOLAS    II,    TIIK    NKW    CZAR. 

That  great(!Hi  of  all  giiarante«'H  for  the  greatoHt  of 
all  l)l(>HHingH  iH  g(me,  and  Europe  and  Ania  are  left 
face  to  face  with  the  unknown.  Ni<'holas  tlie  S«»cond, 
who  has  succeeded  his  fjither,  and  of  whose  personal 
(•haract<?r  little  or  nothing  is  known,  excepting  that 
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it  is  usually  reported  that  he  has  displayed  weakness 
rather  than  strength,  is  said  to  have  acquired  bad 
liabits  which  were  calculated  to  impair  both  moral 
character  and  physical  vigor.  There  is  a  general 
agreement  that  he  lived  in  considerable  awe  of  his 
fatlier.  but  that  as  a  boy  he  was  bright,  intelligent 
and  very  nuich  like  an  English  schoolboy.  So  at 
least  Mr.  Gladstone  described  him  to  me  after  meet- 
ing him  at  Copenhagen  some  twelve  years  ago.  Mr. 
Heath,  of  St.  Petersburg,  his  tutor,  a  most  excellent 


NICHOI.AS    II. 

and  worthy  man,  told  me  an  anecdote  which  I  recall 
to-day  with  no  small  sympathetic  interest.  The  boys 
had  been  reading  with  him  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
and  Nicholas  was  much  delighted  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  popularity  of  fair  Scotland's  King  James 
the  Fifth.  The  stanza  is  the  twenty-first  of  the  fifth 
Canto,  which  begins  : 

The  castle  gates  were  open  flung, 

The  quivering  drawbridge  rock'd  and  rung, 

As  slowly  down  the  steep  descent 

Fair  Scotland's  king  and  nobles  went. 

While  all  along  the  crowded  way 

Was  jubilee  and  loud  huzza, 

And  ever  James  was  bending  low 

To  his  wliite  jenet's  saddle-bow. 

Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sire, 

Notes  each  pageant's  quaint  uttiro, 

Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud, 

And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  (rrowd, 

Who  rend  the  heaven  with  their  acclaims, 

Long  live  the  Connnons'  King,  King  James. 

**  That,"  said  the  boy,  flushing  witli  pride,  "that  is 
wliat  T  slionld  like  to  be;."  It  nnnains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  young  man  who  has  just  ascended  tht» 
most  dangerous  throne  in  Christendom  will  be  able 
to  realize  his  })()viHli  ideal. 


THE   POLICY  OF  THE   NEW  REIGN. 

In  one  respect  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Nicholas  the 
Second  may  improve  upon  the  policy  of  his  father. 
He  api)ears  to  have  a  trace  of  the  deeply  religious 
sentiment  of  Alexander  the  Second,  and  although 
that  is  a  drawback  in  some  respects,  it  has  the  com- 
pensating advantage  in  the  fact  that  he  may  shrink 
from  carrying  out  the  persecuting  policy  which 
under  M.  Pobiedonostzeff  cast  such  a  shadow  upon 
the  late  reign.  When  a  mere  boy  Nicholas  was  read- 
ing the  Gospels  with  his  tutor,  and  expressed  his 
sorrow  that  our  Lord  should  have  suffered  so  severely 
at  the  hands  of  the  chief  priests  and  rulers.  His  tutor 
informed  him  dryly  that  if  Jesus  of  Nazareth  were  to 
come  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  attempt  to  teach  in  the 
streets  as  he  did  in  Jerusalem,  General  Gresser,  who 
was  then  chief  of  police  in  St.  Petersburg,  would  have 
him  arrested  in  no  time,  and  he  would  be  clapped 
into  jail  with  quite  as  little  ceremony  as  ever  was 
shown  in  ancient  Judaea.  It  is  improbable  that  any 
immediate  change  will  be  made  in  the  drift  of  Russian 
policy  for  some  time  to  come.  Wa  are  in  this  also 
altogether  in  the  dark. 

THE  CZARITZA. 

Nicholas  the  Second  was  recently  in  England,  bvA 
heirs-apparent  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  inter- 
viewer, and  our  press  failed  to  get  any  impression  of 
the  man  or  of  his  ideas.  He  spoke  very  well  at  the 
Lord  Mayor's  banquet,  but  that  is  a  kind  of  capacity 
for  which  he  is  not  likely  to  have  much  employment 
in  the  future.  He  recently  traveled  round  Asia,  and 
visited  India  with  four  companions,  but  so  severe  is 
the  discipline  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  so  entirely 
did  the  Czar  and  his  family  keep  themselves  aloof 
from  their  subjects,  that  not  one  of  his  traveling 
companions  has  been  allowed  to  communicate  with 
him  since  his  return.  The  Imx^erial  family  \\\,e  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  seeing  very  few  people, 
and  therefore  being  very  ill-informed  concerning  the 
affairs  of  their  immense  dominions.  The  immediate 
hope  of  the  future  lies  in  Princess  Alix,  and  the  in- 
fluence whicli  she  nuiy  exert  over  the  Czar  may  de- 
cide the  destinies  of  Russia  for  many  yeai*s  to  come. 
What  the  Russians  say  is  that  she  will  be  popular  if 
she  can  contrive  to  give  the  impression  always  and 
everywhere  that  she  is  Englisli  and  not  German.  The 
papers  have  been  more  than  usually  silly  in  their 
statements  as  to  the  ordeal  through  whicli.  the  Prin- 
cess had  to  pass  before  she  could  be  ailmitted  into  the 
(Jreek  Church.  So  far  from  a  Lutheran  being  re- 
quired to  curse  the  religie)n  in  which  she  was  luip- 
tised,  her  baptism  is  admittetl  as  valid,  and  she  is  re- 
ceived without  any  formal  abjuration  of  the  faith  of 
her  childhood.  Her  part  will  bo  very  ililhcult  tun 
the  foreign  wife  of  an  untried  sovereign,  but  it  is 
possible  that  through  this  young  girl  may  come  numy 
advantages  to  Russia,  among  i>thers  that  of  establisli- 
ing  a  more  clost*  union  betwet>n  the  two  great  em- 
pin^H  upon  whose  entente  tlie  peace  i»f  Asia  tlejH»iuls, 
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NEVER  did  a  Peace  Congress  meet  under  brighter 
auspices  than  that  at  Antwerp,  on  August 
28  last.  The  Russo-German  commercial  treaty,  the 
German  Emperor's  courtesies  toward  France, .  nd  the 
appreciation  of  them  shown  by  the  French  press,  the 
favoraVjle  action  of  the  United  btates  Congress  and 
of  the  British  Parliament  on  the  proposed  treat}'  of 
arbitration  between  the  two  nations,  inspired  the 
delegates  with  enthusiasm.  "  Peace  is  in  the  heart  of 
all  men  in  civilized  countries,"  said  the  Mayor  of 
Antwerx). 

FIVE   PROJECTS   OF   DISARMAMENT. 

Writers  of  wide  experience,  however,  accustomed 
to  watch  the  drift  of  public  sentiment,  warned  against 
over-sanguine  expectations.  "  The  prospect  of  ar- 
ranging a  truce  of  God  for  the  clo.sing  centurj,"  said 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  "  seems  to  be  remote. 
Mankind  with  its  brutal  animalism,  its  blood-shot 
eye  and  hereditary  savagery,  seems  destined  to  groan 
for  some  time  longer  under  the  burden  of  the  i)rince 
of  this  world,  whose  yoke  isnotea.sy,  nor  is  his  burden 
light.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  per 
annum  cash  down  for  armaments  is  the  fine  that  they 
pay  for  organizing  Europe  on  the  principle  of  Cain." 

These  prognostications,  which  seemed  dismal  two 
months  ago,  are  now  seen  to  have  Ix-en  but  Um)  ap- 
propriate.'. Once  more  the  diplomatii;  sky  is  over- 
cast. Alexander  III.  tlu*  preserver  of  peace,  is  dead, 
and  nolxxly  kn<jWH  what  his  successor's  i)olicy  will 
l>e.  The  change  of  chanrrellors  in  Germany  has  dis- 
closed a  state  of  t<m.sion  in  that  country,  and  where 
there  iH  tension  there  is  apt  to  In*  violence  an<l  unrea- 
son. The  revival  of  particularism  manifested  «?spe- 
cially  in  H<juthern  Gerniarjy  may  l)e  as  wholesome  as 
Prince  Bismarck  s<'eins  to  think  ;  it  may  also  \h^  a 
Hyxn\tU}m  of  that  spirit  which  led  to  tlieTliirfy  Years' 
War,  A  nation  under  arms,  when  strained  by  dis- 
cord, is  a  mine  witli  a  train  of  powder  rea<ly  laid  ;  it 
may  explode  at  any  moment,  an<l  no  one  knows  which 
way  the  frai^ments  will  tty.  In  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty the  prosjiectof  dinjirniament  seems  remote  in- 
dewl. 

Is  this  darkened  prosjM'ct  a  ground  for  <liscourage- 
nient?  By  no  means.  For  the  Mayor  of  Antwerp 
was  right  ;  "  Pejwe  is  in  the  lieart  of  all  men  in  civil- 
ized fMiUntries,"  No  better  evidence  of  this  can  be 
f(;und  than  the  reM|H'ctful  tone  in  whi<h  tlie  ppK-eed- 
ings  of  the  Antwerp  CongreMH  have  been  noticed  by 
the  newspa|H'rs.  Instead  of  faltering,  the  friends  of 
jjeace  should  I'xik  uik)ii  the  present  syniptonis  of 
danger  as  an  additional  argiiiuent  for  iicting  on  the 
declaration  of  Baron^HS  von  Snttner  "  that  the  time 


has  passed  for  declamatory  speeches  ;  that  practical 
measures  must  now  be  taken  for  the  suppression  of 
war."  It  is  characteristic  of  the  times  that  such 
practical  measures  have  been  brought  forward  in 
rapid  succession  during  the  present  year,  not  by  ob- 
scure enthusiasts,  but  by  practical  men  of  world- 
wide fame,  and  have  found  record  in  periodicals  of 
the  highest  standing.  A  few  years  ago  they  w^ould 
have  been  scouted  as  Utopian.  Five  of  these  proposi- 
tions have  attained  considerable  publicitj'. 

1.  Thar  of  M.  Auspach,  of  Brussels,  for  a  truce  of 
ten  years.  ^ 

2.  That  of  M,  Jules  Simon,  of  Paris,  for  a  truce 
until  the  year  1900. 

3.  That  of  M.  de  Blowitz.  Paris  corresjiondent  of  the 
London  Times,  for  a  reduction  of  the  military  service 
of  each  soldier  to  twelve  months. 

4.  That  of  Dr.  Grelling,  secretar}^  of  the  German 
Peace  Society,  at  Berlin,  that  the  several  states  should 
agree  not  to  increase  their  armies  during  a  period  of 
three  years. 

5.  That  of  the  author  of  the  article  entitled 
"  Halt !  "  in  the  Cinitcinporarif  Review  for  June,  1894, 
that  the  nations  should  agi*ee  not  to  increase  their  war 
budgets  till  1900. 

Each  of  these  propositions  asks  little  and  expects 
much.  In  each  case  the  implied  results  are  expected 
to  exceed  by  far  the  results  formally  stipiilated.  In 
each  case  it  is  thought  that  the  measure  onc(^  passed 
])y  international  agreement  will  be  found  such  a  re- 
lief and  win  such  ap])liius(»  that  its  continuance  be- 
yond the  stipulated  peiiod  may  be  assumed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  ct)urse,  especially  as  it  can  hardly  bo  expected 
that  there  will  be  an  immiiuMit  danger  of  war  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  treaty  expires  :  that  thus  the 
effect  will  be  cnniulalive,  till  tiie  renewal  of  the  trea- 
ties grows  to  be  a  matter  of  custom. 

TMEV    am.    IlKgriltK     A     SACKIFICE    ON    Till',    VMiT    ()!«' 

l-'KANCK. 

Not  one  of  these  jjropositions,  however,  goes  to  the 
root  of  th<»  matt<'r.  They  all  assunn*  that  iiit(>rna- 
tional  boundaries  shall  continue  in  statu  (jihk  Now 
this  im])lies  the  assumi)tion  that  I^'iaiice  will  simply 
swallow  her  grief  and  shame  ;  will  <'onsent  to  havo 
the  thousand  years' stnigude  for  I  he  lihine  terminate<l 
by  a  French  defeat  ;  will  a<lvnowledg(?  that  Alsace- 
Lorraine  is  part  and  parcel  of  ( Jermany  for(»V(»r.  Aye, 
there's  the  rnb  !  Every  one  conversant,  with  th(»  niat- 
t«'r  will  admit  that  civilization  has  now  so  far  ad- 
VJinced  that,  but  for  the  Alsace-Lorraine  <|n(»stion, 
universal  peace  would  lie  within  sight.  True,  various 
suggestions  have  been   nuxh-  to  reniov**  this  cardinnl 
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aource  of  danger.  These  are  discussed  by  Samuel 
James  Capper  in  the  Contemporavy  Review  for  July, 
1894.  He  plainly  siiows  them  all  to  be  impracticable. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  possibility  of  the  voluntary  re- 
trocession of  the  whole  province  by  Germany.  After 
250  years  of  spoliation  of  Germany  by  France,  the 
victory  of  1870,  to  the  mind  of  every  German,  barely 
restored  the  balance  of  justice  ;  and  the  nation  is 
unanimous  in  its  determination  to  retain  the  land 
thrice  redeemed  by  German  blood.  To  make  Alsace- 
Lorraine  an  independent  buffer-state  between  the  two 
nations  is  out  of  the  question,  for  no  sooner  would 
that  state  be  independent  than  it  would  rejoin  France. 
It  could  not  be  joined  either  to  Belgium  or  to  Switzer- 
land, for  neither  of  these,  in  the  improbable  case  that 
it  accepted  the  dangerous  gift,  would  have  sufficient 
military  power  to  keep  the  province  from  attaching 
itself  to  France.  To  the  proposition  that  France  in- 
demnify herself  in  Morocco  or  elsewhere,  she  may 
well  reply  :  '•  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a 
cycle  of  Cathay  !  "  What  hope,  then,  remains  of  a 
peaceful  solution  ?  Judging  by  the  tone  of  recent 
articles,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  hope  but  this  : 
that  France,  with  a  stationary  population,  already 
13,000,000  less  than  her  rival,  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  Europe  or  at  best  but  languidly  encouraged  by  her 
Russian  ally,  will  for  a  good  while  be  too  weak  to 
venture  on  a  war  of  revenge  ;  that  peace  will  thus  be 
tolerably  secure  till  a  new  generation  shall  have 
sprung  up,  who  shall  know^  of  the  last  war  only  from 
hearsay  ;  and  that  by  that  time  the  general  advance 
in  civilization  will  have  rendered  war  impossible. 

WILL  FRANCE  BE  COMPELLED  TO  MAKE  THE  SACRIFICE  ? 

If  this  hope  was  well  founded,  it  might  be  a  com- 
fort to  a  proud  nation  in  her  humiliation  to  think 
that  her  martyrdom  is  the  price  of  the  world's  peace. 
But  is  it  certain  that  France  w^ill  long  remain  in  the 
background?  Again  and  again  has  she  been  pros- 
trated till  she  seemed  about  to  disappear  ;  and  yet  as 
often  has  she  risen  again  to  be  the  first  power  in 
Europe.  The  clouds  in  the  heavens  are  not  more 
unstable  in  their  shapes  than  are  the  fortunes  of 
nations.  How  many  "perpetual  alliances"  have 
been  made  and  how  many  are  now  in  existence? 
With  better  reason  than  Cavour  might  a  French 
statesman  say  to-day  :  "  Patience,  and  deal  the  cards! " 
Who  knows  but  some  new  social  factor  may  arise 
wuthin  the  next  ten  years  that  may  turn  tlie  tide  of 
increasing  population  in  favor  of  France?  And  who 
knows  but  some  unforeseen  circumstance  may  para- 
lyze the  strength  of  (xermany  and  make  France  once 
more  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  till  the  wheel  turns 
again?  Above  all,  success  in  war  vrry  «>ften  drponds 
on  the  presence  of  a  single  man  of  genius  ;  and  if  in 
the  next  war  that  man  of  genius  be  found  on  \\w 
French  sid<',  what  will  su]»erior  nunib«'rs,  inipn'gna- 
bl<!  fortresses,  Mannlicher  rilh's  and  l)o\V(»  coats 
avail  ? 

CAN  THE  SA(;UIFICE  UK   AVOIDED? 

In  hrief,  it  is  by  no  mean.,  certain  that  war  will  not 
break  out  betwjfcn  Kranc**  and  ( }<^rmany  within  ihe 
next  trn  or  fil't«M?n  years.      If  this  js  a  dreadful  pos.si- 


bility  to  contemplate,  it  behooves  those  who  wish  to 
see  it  prevented  to  look  out  for  some  means  of  recon- 
cilmg  the  two  nations  now,  by  removing  the  cause  of 
their  enmity,  instead  of  leaving  that  reconciliation  to 
the  uncertain  agency  of  time,  and  to  the  mercy  of 
that  blind  chance  by  w^hicli  they  may  be  helplessly 
driven  into  w^ar  to-morrow.  When  differences  of 
argument  seem  irreconcilable,  it  is  always  well  to  re- 
turn to  first  principles.  By  studying  the  geography, 
ethnology  and  history  of  the  disputed  regions,  it  may 
be  possible  to  discover  a  method  of  disposing  of  them 
that  may  be  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  In  all  sug- 
gestions thus  far  made,  Alsace-Lorraine  has  been 
treated  as  a  unit.  Those  who  say  that  Germany 
ought  to  retain  it  mean  that  she  ought  to  retain  all ; 
those  who  say  that  it  ought  to  be  given  back  to  France 
mean  that  the  w^hole  province  ought  to  be  given  back; 
those  who  wish  to  make  it  independent  mean  that 
the  entire  Reichsland,  with  its  present  boundaries, 
ought  to  be  independent.  No  one,  looking  at  this 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  peace,  seems  to  have 
taken  notice  of  a  fact  which  nevertheless  lies  at  the 
surface  and  is  well  known  to  a  large  class  of  read- 
ers ;  a  fact  w^hich,  the  moment  it  is  stated,  is  instantly 
seen  to  be  of  the  utmost  significance. 

WESTERN  ALSACE-LORRAINE  SPEAKS  FRENCH. 

The  fact  is  this  : 

Alsace-Lorraine  consists  of  two  parts,  one  French- 
speaking,  the  other  German- speaking. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  this  applies  to  the  German 
Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  taken  from  France  in 
1871.  In  other  words,  the  Germans  in  1871  annexed 
a  large  tract  exclusively  French  in  language.  Those 
portions  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  which  were  left  in 
the  possession  of  France  are  entirely  French  in  lan- 
guage, so  that  France  at  present  contains  not  a  single 
commune  whose  current  speech  is  German. 

These  facts  are  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  map. 
According  to  Richard  Andree  (Mitt.  d.  Vereins  f. 
Erdkunde,  Leipzig,  1885,  p.  18:*),  the  German-speak- 
ing districts  of  Alsa  e-Lorraine  contain  1,160.015  in- 
hobitants,  the  French-speaking  181,780,  and  the  dis- 
tricts where  both  languages  are  used  157,*J09.  These 
figures  have  probably  changed  but  little  since  then. 
The  number  of  Alsace-Lorrainers  whose  habitual 
language  is  French  is  generall}'  stated  to  be  250,000, 
or  one-sixth  of  the  total.  The  French-speaking  ilis- 
tricts  are  niaitdy  comprised  in  a  broiid  belt  along  the 
western  frontier  of  Lorraine,  but  they  include  also  a 
few  upland  valleys  in  middlt^  Alsact>  and  a  few  com- 
munes in  the  .southwestern  \n\vi.  Most  of  this  area 
has  been  French  in  language  ever  since  that  language 
was  developed.  A  few  ct>mmunes  indeed  which  now 
.M])eak  Fn»nch  spokt^  German  in  the  seventeenth  anil 
eightt»enth  centuries;  but  that  fact  has  hardly  nu«it» 
totlowith  thei  present  situation  than  the  oth<»r  tu»- 
doubtetl  fact  that  all  Alsae»*  spoke  a  Uomanee  ihalect 
before  the  invasion  t»f  tin*  Franks  and  Allemauni. 
which,  for  that  matter,  is  aijain  otfst«t  by  the  fact  that 
the  larger  part  »)f  .Msace  was  includeil  \\\  thi»  Koiuaii 
province  of  ( Jt^rmaiua  sutHTior,  The  Fn«nch-i4|t«v«kniK 
an»a  adjoins  Fianc«»,  t  hi-  ( J«'rn»an  njn^wking    »rt»«»   ad 
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ALSACK    I.(mKAINE.-ANNEXKI)    TO   (iKUMANY   IN    1871. 

rrhe  darker  i;ortiotm  of  the  map  imli«-ato  Kron.h  HiHjakiujf  population,   tlu,  lijfhtrr 

(hjrman  HiH)akinK> 

j'.inM  Gr-rTnany:  thf-ro  nn-  no  fV-tadunl  '•  lan^'na^'o 
i-.iaridM"  in  «'ith«T  t<Tritory. 

The  }K)un<lary  >Mitween  the  two  lanf^naKCH  is  a.s 
Hliarp  a.H  is  uHiially  tho  ctwo  with  lin^'uiHtic  }»r»nn(l- 
ari»-H.  In  th»!  north«Tn  part  in«h'r«l.  toward  Lnxmi- 
hnrK.  thf!  flux  anrl  reflux  of  the  imlnHtrial  iH.pnhition 
ranwH  a  coininiiiKlinK  fif  th<!  two  hintfnaK«'H  ;  hut.  y<t 
It  iM  alwayn  *;}iHy  to  <l«'t«'rinin<5  wh«'th«r  a  particular 
coininnn*'  ou^ht  U)  ha  calh'd  Fn'nch-Hpoakiuj^or  (i«  r- 
r  ■  iriK.     Farth«!r  noulh    tlio   transition    iM  al- 

...  i-t,. 

TIIK  OEKMAN-HITCAKINO   TART   IH  UK OKUMANI/.I  I>. 

,  In  tnmU'Tw  Lorraine  and  in  nearly  all  Alnar.-  tin' 
lan^aK"  in  onlinary  uh«>  1h  a  (h-rtiian  diah-ct,  ililT«'r- 
Ing  le»w  from  literary  (iijrnian  than  do  nioHt  (Jfrnian 


dialects.     In  fact,  Alsace,  es- 
pecially  Strassburg,    had  no 
mean  share  in  the  formation 
of  literary  German.     In  those 
regions  French  was  always  a 
foreign  tongue,  quite  as  much 
as  in  German  Switzerland,  in 
Luxemburg,  in  Flemish  Bel- 
gium, or  in  England  after  the 
Norman    conquest.       Shortly 
before    1870,     indeed,    the 
French    government    made 
strenuous  efforts  to  spread  the 
French    language,    especially 
by  means  of  the  schools.     So 
little  did  they  succeed,  how- 
ever, that  according  to  a  cur- 
rent French  saying,  the  Alsa- 
tians, who  in  1871  expatriated 
themselves    rather    than    be- 
come German  subjects,   inva- 
riably, on  meeting  each  other, 
begin    to     hacker    la   paille 
(chop  straw)— that  is  to  say, 
talk  German  —  with  every 
manifestation  of  utter  delight. 
It  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  add  that  the  Bavarians  of 
the  Palatinate,  being  habitu- 
ated  to    an    almost  identical 
method  of  "  chopping  straw," 
often    succeeded    in    pnssing 
themselves  off   in  France  as 
Alsatians   and    thus    earning 
the    same    sympathy    and 
more  substantial  emoluments 
which     those     exiles     found 
«'vt'rywhere    awaiting    them.  ' 
There  is  some  satisfaction  in 
looking  on  this  clever  imposi- 
tion as  an  historic  retribution 
for  Turenne's   devastation  of 
th(^  Palatinate. 

In    the     (xerman-speaking 
part  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  Ger- 
man   has    now    for    twenty- 
four   years  been  the  language 
of    th<«    coiu-ts,    of    the    civil     administration,    and 
most  important  of  all,  of  the  scliools.    The  youth  in 
the  i)riinary  schools  in  that  part  have  not  learned 
Fn«n<h  at  all  ;  their  higlu'r  ideas  have  all  been  con- 
veyed to  tiiem   through  the  vehich^  of  tiio  German 
language.     Tliat  part,  therefon«,  with  the  singl.)  ex- 
ception of  Miildhausen,  may  be  considered  completely 
re-(}erniani7.e«l,   at  least    so  far  as  language  is   con- 
cerncil. 

"NATI'UAI.  mH'NI»,\l{li:s  Aid.  I.  A  >' i  r  A(»K  H<  )IM)AHIKS. 
In  the  Freuch-speaUing  part,  the  language  of  tl^e 
Hchoolsand  to  a  certain  extent  of  tlu;  adminiHlratiou 
iH  Htill  French.  That  part,  therefore,  enjoys  the  few 
advantages  and  HulTerH  the  many  inconveniences  of  a 
bilingual  region.     A  boy  in  tluit  regi(.n  obtains  his 
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primary  education  in  French  ;  if  next  he  wishes  to 
prepare  liiniself  for  a  professional  or  public  career  in 
his  country,  he  must  complete  his  education  in  Ger- 
man. Now,  a  perfect  control  of  the  current  lani^uage 
of  the  country  is  one  of  the  main  requisites  to  success 
in  life  ;  and  this  control  can  only  be  obtained  if  the 
later  education  is  built  on  the  foundation  laid  in 
childhood.  Perfect  control  of  language  is  automatic  ; 
and  no  part  of  our  langviage  is  ever  so  automatic  as 
that  which  was  acquired  in  childhood.  Some  speak- 
ers indeed  seem  to  handle  two  languages  with  equal 
ease  and  precision  ;  but  could  we  investigate  the 
mental  process  which  this  involves,  and  measure  the 
effort  which  it  costs  them,  we  should  find  that  they 
are  digging  with  a  shovel  and  shoveling  with  a  spade. 
No  doubt  the  study  of  foreign  languages  is  eminently 
useful  ;  but  it  must  be  made  subsidiary  to  the  main 
object  —  the  thorough  training  in  one's  mother 
tongue.  Hence  in  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants, 
political  boundaries  ought  so  far  as  possible  to  coin- 
cide with  language  boundaries.  These,  together  with 
certain  prominent  geographic  features,  are  the  only 
"natural  boundaries;"  the  others  can  be  so  called 
only  by  a  fanciful  construction. 

FORCING  A  STRANGE  LANGUAGE  ON  AN   UNWILLING 
PEOPLE. 

Besides  this  utilitarian  consideration,  there  is 
another,  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  may  be 
called  the  sentimental  one.  Language  is  being  more 
and  more  regarded  as  synonymous  with  nationality'. 
All  Europe  is  loud  with  strife  on  the  language  ques- 
tion. The  Tchech  in  Bohemia,  the  Pole  in  Posen, 
the  Rumanian  in  Servia,  the  Greek  and  Armenian  in 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  each  is  striving  to  maintain 
his  language  in  its  present  territory,  and,  if  possible, 
to  extend  it.  The  question  of  blood,  even  of  name, 
counts  for  very  little  in  this  struggle.  The  second 
birth — into  language — is  supposed  to  work  such  a  re- 
generation that  the  natural  birth  loses  its  significance. 
It  is  certain  therefore  that  the  French-speaking  por- 
tion of  Alsace-Lorraine  will  for  a  long  time  to  come 
continue  to  regard  itself  as  French  in  nationality,  and 
will  look  upon  the  German  domination  as  a  foreign 
yoke.  It  is  nothing  less  than  cruelty  to  place  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  human  beings  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  must  look  on  themselves  as  traitors 
either  to  the  land  of  their  reH»4ence  or  to  the  land  of 
their  love ;  where  they  find  the  doux  parler  de 
France,  whi(;h  from  childhood  they  had  learned  to 
worship  almost  as  a  sort  of  divinity,  relegated  to  a 
position  of  inferiority,  while  the  place  of  honor  is 
given  to  a  language  which,  whatever  be  its  merits,  is 
certainly  not  pleasant  to  the  ears  of  a  Frenchman. 
Were  there  question  of  a  small  tribe,  isolated  in  the, 
midst  of  a  great  nation,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
W(!iidH  of  Brandenburg,  the  suppression  of  their 
language  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  signal  benefit 
V>  ihi'U\,  and  could  <<x(nte  no  just  regret  «»xc(»pt 
among  i)hilologiHts.  In  the  present  caso,  how«'ver, 
the  two  hundnjd  and  fifty  thousand  persons  con- 
cerned are  memberM  of  a  grtuit  and  cultured  peopl«\ 


separated  from  them  merely  by  an  arbitrary  line — a 
ligature  impeding  but  not  stopping  the  natural  circu- 
lation, and  serving  merely  to  keep  the  ligated  mem- 
ber in  a  chronic  state  of  irritation.  For  a  long  time 
to  come,  the  center  of  attraction,  to  the  French- 
speaking  Alsace-Lorrainers,  will  lie  in  the  West,  in 
the  world  of  French  thought,  whose  literary  prod- 
ucts, freighted  with  French  ideas,  French  associa- 
tions, French  prepossessions,  will  constantly  come 
pouring  across  the  border,  constantly  reminding 
them  that  they  are  living  in  exile.  And  even 
should  it  be  i)ossible,  in  the  course  of  a  century  or  so, 
to  exterminate  the  French  language  in  the  territor}'' 
in  question,  would  that  be  a  result  to  be  proud  of? 
Not  only  France  but  all  the  world  loves  the  French 
language  as  an  exquisite  instrument  for  the  expres- 
sion of  human  thought,  a  work  of  art  elaborated  out 
of  noble  material  by  centuries  of  rich  national  life, 
and  embellished  by  the  works  of  one  of  the  most  su- 
perb galaxies  of  men  of  genius.  Who  can  witness 
unmoved  the  curtailment  of  the  language  in  which 
"Graziella"  was  written?  Does  it  not  look  like  a 
sacrilege  comparable  to  the  breaking  of  a  finger 
from  a  beautiful  statue?  Of  course  it  would  be 
wrong  to  accuse  the  German  government  of  any  de- 
liberate intention  to  do  this  ;  but  it  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  annexation.  But  if  the  possession  of  Metz 
involves  this  deed  of  violence,  is  not  that  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  Metz  ?  In  brief,  the  existence  of 
this  French-speaking  population  under  German  do- 
minion is  destined  to  keep  alive  the  sore  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Nay  more,  the  discon- 
tented French-speaking  part  will  constantly  remind 
the  German-speaking  part  that  it,  too,  was  torn  from 
France  against  its  vigorous  protest,  and  never  for- 
mally consented  to  the  separation.  The  retention  of 
the  French-speaking  part,  therefore,  will  retard  the 
Germanizati(m  of  the  rest. 

Nearly  all  these  arguments  of  course  tell  equally 
against  the  incorporation  of  any  German-speaking 
districts  with  France. 

THE  NATURAL  SOLUTION. 

What  is  the  conclusion  ? 

Let  the  French-speaking  part  of  Alsace-Lorraine  be 
restored  to  France ;  let  the  German-speaking  part  be 
retained  by  Germany, 

The  ecpiity  of  this  arrangement  is  so  palpable  that 
one  asks  in  wonder  why  it  was  not  adopted  long  ago. 
The  reason  i^  that  the  popular  ideas  on  linguistic 
boundaries  are  exceedingly  vague.  (How  comes  it, 
by-the-bye,  that  there  exists  not  onegooil  ethnologictv 
linguistic  atlas  of  Europe V)  N*>arly  every  Germin 
thinks  that  Alsace-Lorraine  is  thoroughly  Gt>nuan  in 
speech  ;  nearly  every  Frenchman  thinks  it  is  French 
in  speech,  tlu^  (German  dialtvt  Innng  merely  the  lan- 
guagti  «.»f  the  back  districts  and  o(  tlie  unediicateil. 
l«'evv  i)ersons  are  aware  of  the  actual  fact  that  tlie 
t^astorn  tivr-sixtlis  art^  t^ntirely  Gt<rman,  tht*  west»>rn 
sixth  t^ntin>ly  French,  with  a  sharp  line  i»f  ili\  »su>n 
Ix^tvveen  th»«m.  Were  it  tht)n»UM:hly  understiHHl  lin 
(h^rmany  that  tht^  western  friugt*  ot  X\\%>   WAcXm^mxkX, 
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with  a  population  of  some  two  hundred  and  fift}'- 
thousand,  is  as  thoroughly  French  in  language  as 
any  part  of  France,  it  seems  certain  that  few  Ger- 
mans would  care  to  retain  so  unnatural  a  posses- 
sion. What  in  fact  was  the  plea  by  which-  Ger- 
many justified  the  annexation  ?  That  the  Alsace- 
Lorrainers  were  a  lost  German  tribe,  torn  from  the 
Empire  by  wanton  robber}^  during  a  period  when 
it  was  either  paralyzed  by  internal  strife  or  had  to 
summon  all  its  forces  to  resist  the  Turkish  invasion  ; 
that  along  the  Vosges  there  was  "  German  blood  '*  to 
be  redeemed  from  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner  ;  that  the 
German  Fatherland  ought  to  be  '*  So  weit  die 
deutsche  Zunge  klingt."  How  then  can  a  district 
where  the  Geraian  tongue  is  not  heard  be  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Fatherland  ?  And  if  the  German  thinks 
it  self-evident  justice  that  all  territory  where  Ger- 
man is  spoken  shall  belong  to  Germany,  may  not  the 
Frenchman  with  equal  justice  demand  that  all  terri- 
tory where  French  is  spoken  shall  belong  to  France  ? 
If  France  wronged  Germany  by  annexing  German- 
speaking  districts,  did  not  Germany  wrong  France  by 
annexing  French  speaking  districts? 

If  it  be  affirmed  that  Germany  has  a  claim  on 
the  territory  in  question  because  it  was  part  of  the 
old  German  Empire,  that  would  hold  true  also  of 
Toul,  Verdun,  Franche-Corateand  vaiious  other  parts 
of  France.  In  i><>int  of  fact  the  i)resent  boundary  is 
entirely  new,  hardly  anywhere  coinci<liiig  with  an 
ancient  boundary  between  the  Empire  of  Germany 
and  the  Kingdom  of  France,  except  along  the  crest  of 
the  Vosges. 

BISMARCK  STOOD   UP   FOK  THE   LANGUAGE  BOUNDARY. 

Bismarck  recognized  the  soundnes-sof  the  principle 
here  advocat^'d.  '*  I  did  not  care  to  restore  the  his- 
torical Ijonndary,"  he  told  the  Reichstag  some  j'ears 
ago  ;  "  /  Ht(H}(l  up  for  tlie  Inmjnwje  boundary.''  There 
wa«.  however,  th«*  other  consideration  of  gaining  iin- 
fM^rtant  Htrat^'gic  j><>irits  in  ord^r  to  guard  again.st 
further  attacks  from  the  west.  The  question  hiy  l>e- 
tween  B^-lfort  and  Metz.  The  French  commission- 
ers, while  willing  to  cede  eitluT  one  of  thes**  citirH,  in- 
sisted that  they  could  not  cwle  both.  Moltk**  was 
consulted.  "  IV-lfort,"  he  said,  '*  we  can  do  without  ; 
Ijtjt  Mftz  is  worth  an  army  of  100, 000."  "Good." 
said  Bismarck,  "  then  we  take  Metz." 

THE  ENCROACH. MENT  ON  FUKNCH-SPEAKINO  TERRITORY 
WAS   IMI'OMTIC. 

It  is  plain,  then,  by  the  Ix'st  iK>Hsible  evidence,  that 
the  French-siM'aking  belt  was  annexed  s<jlely  for  stra- 
tegic reasons.  But  what  will  Htrat«*gic  points  along  tlw 
Verges  avail  so  long  jim  th«*  road  tiirough  li<'lgiuni  n-- 
tnains  wide  open  ?  Everyb(sly  knows  that  in  case  of 
a  war  lM!twe«-n  Gj-nnany  an<l  Fran(t«3  tin*  neutrality  of 
Ii«*lgiirtii  and  Switz«Tland  will  Iw  n*HiM'ct«'d  only  uh 
long  as  it  suits  eith<'r  iM-Uig'-n-nt.  A  Is-tter  dt'frnse 
aKainnt  France  would  !»«•  found  in  th««  fricnilMhip  of 
th*'  Fp'Tich  nation,  which  cjni  alniont  Hur«'ly  be  won 
by  n-st/iring  to  her  the  territory  which  sis-aks  her 
lftnif!ia«<',  Thf>s<5  (iennan  prof«*MMors  who  imagino 
th«'  French  isjople  to  \i*:  i»oss<'ssed  by  an  inl>oru  and 


unquenchable  thirst  for  the  Ehine,  and  who  would 
therefore  like  to  see  them  driven  back  beyond  the 
Ardennes  and  kept  there  by  a  chain  of  impregnable 
fortresses,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  abreast  of  the 
times.  Because  a  French  king  in  1444  said  that  "  all 
land  up  to  the  Rhine  belongs  to  France,"  it  cannot 
be  assumed  that  in  our  individualistic  and  commer- 
cial age  the  French  Republic  plans  or  even  cares  to 
realize  so  abstract  and  unpracticaf  an  idea,  any  more 
than  the  German  government  cares  to  act  on  the 
statement  made  by  a  well-known  German  geographer 
that  the  present  boundary  between  Germany  and 
f  ranee  ' '  falls  yet  far  short  of  the  natural  boundary  of 
Germany."  The  real  cause  of  French  attacks  in  the 
past  was  German  disunion,  enabling  France  to  attacla 
the  different  German  states  separately,  generally  with 
the  aid  of  other  German  states,  so  that  she  was  always 
practically  certain  of  victory.  Now  that  Germany  is 
united,  she  is  practically  safe  against  French  attacks. 
This  being  the  case,  does  it  not  look  somewhat  like 
timidity  on  the  part  of  a  nation  of  fifty  millions  to  re- 
sort to  such  questionable,  not  to  say  ungenerous, 
means  of  fortifying  itself  against  a  nation  of  thirty- 
eight  millions  ?  It  may  be  wise  and  just  to  despoil  a 
fallen  foe  of  his  ill-gotten  goods  ;  it  is  "  ungracioiis" 
to  mutilate  him.  Xay  more,  it  is  imprudent  ;  for  so 
long  as  you  cannot  kill  your  foe  or  render  him  com  • 
pletely  powerless,  your  severity  will  merely  in- 
tensify his  thirst  for  revenge  and  make  it  certain  that 
he  ^vill  attack  you  at  the  next  opportunity,  and  if 
ftn-tune  should  give  him  the  victiny  he  will  exact  all 
the  more  dire  retribution.  In  other  words  :  Restore 
to  France  the  French-speaking  districts,  and  you  will 
l>reclude  any  future  war  and  secure  tlie  permanent 
possession  of  the  German-speaking  districts  ;  refuse 
to  make  the  restitution  and  you  will  render  war  cer- 
tain at  th<;  first  opportunity,  and  if  you  are  beaten 
you  will  lose  not  only  Alsace-Lorraine  but  the  whole 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  i)robably  forever. 

IS  GERMANY   WILLING  TO   RECTIFY   HER  MISTAKE? 

There  is  little  doubt  that  when  the  measure  here  ad- 
vocated iHonc(>  fairly  set  before  tin*  German  i)eople,  it 
will  win  the  support  of  nearly  all  classes.  First  of  all, 
it*  is  thought  that  the  German  nation  is  civilized 
enough  an<l  nohlo  enough  to  see  that  the  loss  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  unwilling  subjects  (they 
can  hardly  be  called  fellow-citizens),  speaking  a  for- 
eign tongue,  would  be  a  trifle  coniimnMl  to  th(»  credit 
she  would  gain  throughout  the  woild  by  such  an  act  of 
manly  generosity,  unprecedented  in  the  aniuils  of  his- 
tory. Again,  it  is  to  the  interestof  <<very  German  to  see 
tliat  every  part  of  the  iOnipin*  shall  cling  to  the  w  hol(» 
of  its  own  free  choice  and  inclination,  and  th«>re])y 
sfrejigfhen  the  whole  Htru<*ture  ;  and  the^el'on^  a  dis- 
trict which  can  oidy  be  kept  attache«l  to  the  rest  by 
force  muHt  be  recognized  as  a  sourc(»  of  weakness. 
Orj  th'-  (»ther  hand,  the  ( Jernian-speaking  Alsace- 
Lorrainers,  severed  from  tln'ir  P'rench-speaking  coun- 
trymen, forcibly  reminded  of  their  German  blood  t)y 
the  very  grounds  on  which  the  restitution  is  nnule, 
finding  their  reunnexaticm  to  France  <lelinitely  pre- 
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eluded  by  the  reconciliation,  will  in  all  probability 
turn  their  backs  on  France  and  will  strengthen  Ger- 
many by  the  accession  of  one  and  a  quarter  million 
of  German  patriots.  There  is  no  doubt  that  nearly 
all  Germans  desire  peace.  "  Germany  has  eaten  and 
is  full,"  said  Bismarck  some  years  ago.  Such  being 
the  case,  th'^y  must  see  that  peace  will  not  be  pro- 
moted by  flaunting  in  the  face  of  France  the  bleeding 
pound  of  flesh  torn  from  her  breast — French-speaking- 
Alsace-Lorraine.  The  men  of  learning,  who  have 
more  influence  in  Germany  than  anywhere  else, 
are  x^i'^^'^'^i'^i'^lly  cosmopolitan,  scorning  interna- 
tional jealousies  as  remnants  of  oarbarism ;  and 
they  will  according'ly  welcome  a  measure  which  will 
render  their  relations  with  their  French  colleagues 
more  unrestrained.  Moreover,  as  has  been  explained, 
the  present  boundary  is  not  one  to  which  any  senti- 
ment attaches  ;  several  times  during  the  negotiations 
of  1871  it  was  changed,  whole  lists  of  connnunes 
being  thrown,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other.  The 
laboring  classes  of  Germany,  instigated  by  a  press 
which  is  almost  American  in  its  freedom,  are  grovv'- 
ing  more  and  more  impatient  of  the  military  burdens, 
and  will  doubless  welcome  a  measure  which  promises 
permanent  relief.  The  German  government,  eager 
to  embark  in  scores  of  enterprises — educational,  en- 
gineering, colonial — will  be  glad  of  a  chance  to 
diminish  the  military  budget,  perhaps  even — may  it 
be  whispered  ? — unlock  the  Juliusthurm  and  restore 
its  treasure  of  120,000,000  marks  to  rational  use.  In 
the  Reichstag  the  measure  can  certainly  count  on  the 
support  of  all  the  Catholics,  who  in  this  matter  could 
not  easily  act  contrary  to  the  clearly  expressed  wishes 
of  the  present  enlightened  Pontiff  ;  all  the  members 
from  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  all  the  socialists,  who,  though 
well  aware  that  the  measure,  by  allaying  a  large  part 
of  social  discontent,  will  cut  the  ground  from  under 
their  feet,  could  not  consistently  with  their  pro- 
gram oppose  the  permanent  reconciliation  with 
France ;  and  probably  a  large  number  from  other 
parties. 

WILL   FRANCE  ACCEPT  THE   RESTITUTION? 

The  next  question  is  :  Suppose  that  Germany  offers 
to  restore  the  French-speaking  territory,  will  France 
accept  that  offer  as  a  final  settlement  ?  Will  she  con- 
sider the  partial  restitution  as  sufficient  amends  for 
her  loss  of  territory,  treasure  and  prestige  ?  Will  she 
admit  (as  she  certainly  ought)  that  the  permanent 
retention  of  the  German-speaking  part  is  simply  the 
restitution  which  France  all  along  owed  to  Germany  ? 
One  cannot  always  judge  a  nation's  temper  by  those 
who  make  most  noise.  The  imputation  cast  on 
France  by  other  nations — that  she  alone*  seeks  war — 
an  imputation  which  Jules  Simon  indignantly  rejuds, 
is  due  no  doubt  to  the  utterances  of  a  few  inconsid- 
erate p(!r^ons,  such  as  the  author  of  "  Avant  la  Ba- 
taille,"  which  ar(i  {{xuU'i  at  variancre  with  the  senti- 
ments one  hearH  in  private  converHation.  "  Nous 
r^clarneroHS  toiijoHrs  Ich  deux  provinces;  nuiis  la 
yticrre,  c'chI  niic,  (•ln)se  Urrihlc ;  nous  iCcn  voulons 
pluH  I "  are  the  wordH  of  a  Frt^nchman  who  was  in 
Paris  at  the  timn  of  tli(»  siego  ;  and  they  may  well  be 


taken  as  typical  of  the  current  opinion.  But  the 
time  has  perliaps  arrived  when  it  may  be  well  for 
France  to  consider  whether  the  demand  for  complete 
restitution  is  reasonable  or  wise.  Twenty-four  years 
have  passed,  and  Alsace-Lorraine  is  still  German, 
and  there  is  no  immediate  x)rospect  of  a  change. 
Though  it  is  hazardous  to  make  predictions,  yet  at 
the  present  moment  everything  seems  to  indicate  that 
for  a  good  while  to  come  France  will  continue  to  fall 
behind  Germany  in  the  race  for  power.  In  the  mean- 
time the  strong  pro- German  sentiment,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Capper,  has  already  sprung  up  in  the 
provinces,  will  go  on  increasing,  especially  if  the 
present  Emperor's  lenient  policy  is  continued  and  ex- 
tended in  the  directions  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Capper. 
It  would  indeed  be  surprising  were  it  otherwise.  In 
every  school  in  the  German-speaking  district  the 
young  Alsace-Lorrainer  is  taught  how  his  ancestors, 
Franks  or  Allemanni,  came  from  beyond  the  Rhine  ; 
how  his  laud  was  the  very  birthplace  of  German  civ- 
ilization ;  how  it  remained  German  till  the  Thirty- 
Years'  War,  when  Catholic  France,  aiding  the  Prot- 
estants of  Germany  (after  persecuting  the  Protest- 
ants of  France),  succeeded  in  dividing  the  strength  of 
the  Empire  and  seizing  Alsace  as  her  spoil :  how 
Strassburg  was  taken  by  surprise  in  the  midst  of 
peace  ;  how  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  continued  to 
regard  themselves  as  Germans  down  to  the  very  eve 
of  the  French  revolution  :  how  their  conversion  into 
French  patriots  was  due  mainly  to  the  glitter  of  the 
Napoleonic  era,  whose  hollowness  and  whose  dis- 
astrous ettect  on  their  country  no  one  has  better  por- 
trayed than  their  own  Erckmann-Chatrian,  and  whose 
regime  of  absolute  selfishness  is  well  characterized  by 
Napoleon's  remark  on  the  death  of  that  great  and 
good  Alsatian,  Kleber  :  ''  Eh  Men,  un  rival  de  vioi)isr' 
Glancing  up  and  down  the  map  of  his  country,  the 
young  Reichslander  sees  none  but  German  names  ; 
scanning  the  names  of  his  classmates  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  village,  he  finds  that  they  are  all  German  ; 
listening  to  the  voices  in  the  streets,  and  in  his  own 
family,  he  hears  words  that  are  nearly  always  identi- 
cal with  those  used  by  his  schoolmaster  who  came  from 
over  the  Rhine.  His  books,  his  father's  newspaper, 
are  German  ;  if  a  French  book  or  newspaper  falls 
into  his  hands,  he  is  generally  unable  to  read  it.  Can 
any  one  imagine  that  such  teaching  and  such  influ- 
ences can  continue  for  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years 
without  arousing  the  Alsace-Lorrainer  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  German  to  the  core?  In  1S71 
indeed  he  sang  : 

*'  Adieu,  adieu  !  ma  belle  France  ! 
AilitHi,  adion  !  jt<  t'ainienvi  toujours  ! 
Adieu,  Hilieu  !  pour  de  phis  heureux  jouit* — 
Phis  heureux  jt>ur8 — jo  tjarde  rtisi)^r»uce." 

but  yet,  as  lovers  occasionally  do,  he  would  now  stvm 
to  be  wav»>ring  in  his  resohitU)n,  and  v\vi\  (if  Mr 
( /apper  is  to  be  believed)  in  some  instances  to  h»vo 
leariunl  to  love  ( Jermany  mort^  If  tins  ]>rocess  kj»Hw 
on,  a  time  will  soon  ct)me  when  the  reurt>ts  at  bt>in>; 
Ht»vt»red  from  la  [tvandv  nation  will  hikve  Klveii  pltiiv. 
in   the  minds  of  the  Alsac«>  liorraintn*s.  ti>  self  ci>n 
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gratulation  at  belonging  to  "  Deutschland,  Deutsch- 
land.  Tiber  AUes  I"  and  when  they  would  protest 
against  reannexation  to  France  as  vigorously  as  their 
ancestors  did  in  1552,  in  1648  and  in  1681.  For  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  new  situation  has  certain  ad- 
vantages. If  as  Frenchmen  they  were  xn*oud  to 
know  that  their  land  was  the  sanctuary  of  art,  as 
Germans  they  will  be  proud  to  know  that  their  land 
is  the  sanctuary  of  science.  They  cannot  help  no- 
ticing that  the  press  in  outside  countries  is  rather 
more  favorable  to  Germany  than  to  France.  And 
who  is  there  that  does  not  like  to  be  on  the  winning 
side  ? 

Let  it  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  poet's  wish  may 
yet  be  fulfilled,  though  in  a  different  sense  from  what 
he  intended  :  that  while  learaing  to  love  Germany, 
he  may  never  cease  to  love  France  ;  that  the  "  hap- 
pier days"  for  which  he  hopes  may  be  those  when 
Germany  and  France  shall  be  friends  and  allies. 

In  any  case,  if  things  continue  as  they  are,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  comparatively  few 
years  German-speaking  Alsace-Lorraine  \vi\\  be  com- 
pletely Germanized,  not  only  in  language  but  also  in 
sentiment.  Meanwhile  Germany's  title  to  the  prov- 
ince, already  strong  by  actual  possession,  will  con- 
stantly grow  .stronger  by  continued  occupation,  till  a 
war  for  its  recovery  would  .seem  like  wanton  rob- 
h)ery.  Even  the  French-speaking  districts  will  be  in 
danj^er  of  l>eing  Germanizf^d  ;  in  Metz  the  German- 
sfieaking  jKjpulation  (including  the  garrison)  is  al- 
ready in  the  majority. 

A   h\R\>    IN    THP:   H.\.ND   is    WUHTH    two   I.N     THE    BUSH. 

Thoughtful  Frenchmen  will  therefore  admit  that 
unh'SM  the  lost  provinces  ar«?  n*gainod  within  the  next 
twenty-five  year.s,  th<'y  are  very  lik«ly  lost  forever. 
It  i«  a  Vntter  exi>erience  no  doubt  to  France  to  have 
to  H'sign  the  JH-gemony  of  Enroin*,  whit;h.Hhe  luis  held 
for  three  hundred  y«'ars  ;  but  she  ought  to  n-nirmbi-r 
that  thiH  hegemony  could  only  Ih?  maintained  i>y 
fomenting  discord  am(»ng  her  neighb<>r«  ;  and  the  role 
of  YoxinfiixU'V  of  DiH<-ord  would  ill  comport  with  tin; 
motto  of  *•  Li)>erty.  Eipnility,  PVaternity.  '  Ah  tin* 
engin»*H  of  dejstnntion  Ixn-ome  more  ami  nn>re  per 
fect<?d  year  by  year,  jim  the  artericH  and  cajjillarif.s 
of  c<mimerce  multiply  ami  anjmtonuw,  jw  in«lividual 
demandn  for  the  ainenitieH  of  life  grow  nnire  and 
moreexarting,  a«le(;liiration  of  war  comes  to  be  a  mon* 
and  more  momentoUM  undertaking,  and  therefore  le.wH 
and  h'K'^  proh;il>le.  Even  now  i*:  He»fmH  i)os.sible  to  itn- 
agine  a  tini«;  when  a  war  undertaken  Ijy  France  for 
the  rwovery  of  her  loMt  pr<»vinceH  would  Iw  looked 
u|»on  an  rriminal  and  wouhl  call  down  on  her  the 
world'M  execration.  If,  therefore,  a  chance  is  (»fTered 
of  regaining,  without  bloiMlshed,  that  jMjrtion  to 
wlixh  France  Iuim  the  triph;  Mtn.nger  claim  of  longer 
'x^upatlon,  proximity  of  iKwition  and  identity  of 
Inngiiage  ;  that  portion  which  an  impartial  tril.unal 
would  urupieHtionably  adjudge  to  Franc<«~it  in  prob- 
ahle  that  tlieenlight«ned  Htati-MineiM^f  the  Frencli  Ue- 
jmblic  will  \n'  C4.ntent  with  that  part  rather  than  lone 


all,  and  will  consider  the  solution  a  signally  honor- 
able one  to  both  nations. 

CORRUPTIO   OPTIMI   PESSIMA  ! 

Much,  however,  will  depend  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  offer  is  made.  If  it  is  made  in  a  niggardly 
spirit,  with  ungenerous  conditions,  for  example  in 
reference  to  the  fortresses  ;  if  there  is  haggling  and 
dickering  and  talk  of  compensation  ;  if  Germany 
shows  herself  doubtful  of  her  own  strength  and  dis- 
trustful in  regard  to  the  use  which  France  may  make 
of  the  restored  territory,  the  probabilit}^  is  that  the 
offer  will  be  declined  with  polite  contempt,  and  the 
claim  to  the  whole  of  the  annexed  i^rovinces  reaf- 
firmed ;  and  the  outcome  may  be  merel}'  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  existing  bitterness.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Germanj"  says:  "Gentlemen,  we  did  wrong  to 
annex  a  district  where  your  language  is  spoken  ;  we 
relinquish  it  unconditionalh' ;  we  beg  you  to  take  it 
back ! " — it  is  almost  certain  that  the  chivalrous 
nation  par  excellence  will  rapturously  grasp  the 
proffered  hand  of  friendship  and  accept  the  restora- 
tion as  ^  final  settlement. 

BALANCING   ACCOUNTS. 

The  crj'  of  "Revanche"  is  utterly  unreasonable 
even  according  to  the  brutal  code  from  whose 
vocabulary  the  word  is  taken.  Borrowing  a  figure 
from  the  redskins,  France  even  now  has  more 
scalps  dangling  from  her  belt  than  Germany  has. 
For  nearly  three  hundred- years  France  luis  almost 
uninterruptedly  triudiphed  in  her  Ger.uian  wars. 
Why  should  that  long  career  of  victory  and  con- 
(piest  be  supposed  to  have  been  wijied  out  by 
the  single  defeat  and  mulct  of  1870-71  ?  Even  in  that 
case  the  prostration  of  France  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  Prussia  in  1806,  when  INIemel  was  the 
<)nly  Prussian  town  not  occujaed  by  the  French.  And 
how  did  the  conciueror  treat  Prussia  on  that  occa- 
sion? Half  her  possessions  were  taken  away,  and  a 
money  indemnity  exacted  far  greater,  considering 
the  circumstances,  than  that  i);iid  by  Fnuu-e  to  Ger- 
many after  1871.  Nobody  doubts  tlie  prowess  of 
France  ;  Bismarck  himself  confessed  that  in  1870 
Germany  was  victorious  by  accident.  Hence  if  Ger- 
many nuid«*  the;  offer  of  reconciliation  her(>  suggested, 
the  world  would  hold  France  in  duty  bound  toaccept 
it  ;  and  tlie  best  minds  in  I'mnce  would  feel  that  by 
HUi-h  acceptanc<«  their  nation  would  gain  a  far  higher 
honor  than  could  i)ossil)lybe  gained  by  the  most  brill- 
iant of  victories. 

"HIE  kin<*i:n  von  f.knz  itnf)  likbk,  von  hki/ukr, 
<it»i.i»M:u  ZKir." 
Forj-onsider  the  coMsiMiuences  (.f  this  reconciliation. 
Two  nations  which,  though  outwardly  at  bitter 
enmity,  have  long  entertained  at  heart  the  profcmnd- 
est  respect  f(.r  ea<'h  <»ther.  suddeidy  beconu^  friends 
an<l  very  prohahly  allies.  What  an  outhurst  of  gen- 
eroUM  feelingM  will  hikIi  an  event  .all  forth  in  the 
ndllions  on  either  Hi<le  !  What  a  relief  to  niillions  of 
an.xiouM  hearth  !     But  these  will  \uA.  he  the  only  couu- 
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tries  affected.  Reconciliation  with  Germany  will 
necessarily  imply  reconciliation  with  Italy,  and  thus 
the  nnnatural  estrangement  between  two  Latin 
nations  will  come  to  an  end.  With  the  consent  of  two 
such  friends,  France  may  then  at  once  proceed  to  clean 
the  Aiigean  stahles  of  Morocco.  Germany  and  France 
combined  could  absolutely  forbid  war  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  Not  that  there  would  be  any  need  of  such 
prohibition  ;  for,  as  has  been  said,  all  other  causes  of 
quarrel,  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  are  mere  trifles 
coni])ared  to  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question,  and  they 
will  vanish  as  by  magic  when  the  two  nations  whose 
enmity  is  bitterest  are  seen  to  set  the  example  in  obey- 
ing the  voice  of  reason.  Backed  and  assisted  by 
imited  Europe,  the  Sultan  could  then  complete  the 
thorny  task  on  which  he  is  now  engaged,  the  reform 
of  his  vast  empire,  raising  it  once  more  to  the  rank  of 
a  great  power,  and  thus  solving  the  Eastern  question. 
Is  it  too  much,  then,  to  say  that  the  partition  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  alor.g  the  language  boundary  will 
lead  to  universal  peace  ?  And  is  there  a  mind  vast 
enough  to  grasp  the  endless  possibilities  of  human 
progress  when  the  time,  energy  and  niorkey  now 
spent  in  mutual  antagonism  are  set  free  and  turned 
into  the  channels  of  civilization  !  How  will  the  desert 
blossom  when  the  white  race,  no  longer  restrained  by 
its  own  discord,  can  go  iorih  in  good  earnest  to  claim 
its  birthright — to  possess  the  earth !  To  mention 
only  one  example  :  what  an  outburst  of  new  life 
would  there  be  in  the  African  colonies  of  France  and 
Germany,  if  a  tithe  of  the  military  budgets  could  be 
diverted  to  them !  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  that 
France,  proverbially  high-minded,  will  make  the 
glory  of  that  deliverence  her  own,  by  accepting  the 
restitution  ?  Has  she  not  always  claimed  the  cause 
of  humanity  as  her  own  ?  Was  it  not  one  of  her 
favorite  sons  whose  brain  was  fine  enough  to  con- 
ceive, and  whose  heart  was  great  enough  to  utter  the 
phrase  oft  since  repeated:  "The  United  States  of 
Europe ! " 

THE  ROYAL  ROAD  TO  PEACE. 

Two  advantages  are  claimed  for  this  proposition,  as 
compared  with  the  other  propositions  above  enumer- 
ated, for  bringing  about  a  general  disarmament. 
1.  This  proposition  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
which  the  others  leave  untouched.  2.  It  does  not 
call  for  an  international  agreement,  which  is  notori- 
ously difficult  of  attainment,  and  whose  efficiency  is 
notoriously  precarious.  To  bring  about  such  an 
agreement  one  of  the  great  militant  nations  Wi)uld 
have  to  take  the  initiative,  and  thereby  seemingly 
confess  that  it  felt  the  burden  most  sevc^rely.  It  is 
not  likely  that  any  nation  will  b<!  willing  to  place 
itself  in  that  attitudt) ;  for  each  is  unwearied  in  shout- 
ing "  We  can  stand  it  better  than  any  one  else  !  "  A 
simple  act  of  justice  such  as  the  one  hero  ])roi)os<'d,  an 
act  which  according  to  present  ideas  of  diplomatic 
morality  cannot  fail  to  be  calh'd  an  act  of  grnrrosity, 
an  act  \VMi(;h  hy  its  natnro  implies  tlio  very  contrary 
of  timidity,  ati  H(;t  whicli  will  make  it  moniUy  nu- 
pOHMil)]c   foi-    I«''ranc<f  to  begin   anoth(»r   war   against 


Germany — such  an  act  avoids  that  difficulty,  and  j'et 
by  its  very  nobleness  (in  the  offer  and  in  the  accept- 
ance) will  coerce  the  world  into  a  tacit  international 
agreement  far  stronger  than  a  formal  one. 

WHO  WILL  TAKE  THE   LEAD? 

Who  will  undertake  this  most  glorious  task  of 
reconciling  two  of  the  foremost  nations  on  the  globe? 
There  is  one  person  who  can  most  easily  do  it,  and 
who  also,  imless  all  appearances  deceive,  is  most 
likely  to  do  it.  The  young  Emperor  of  Germany, 
during  his  short  career,  has  given  abundant  proof 
not  only  of  wise  statesmanship  and  progressive  spirit, 
but  also  of  noble  and  generous  feelings.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  he  were  to  make  the  proposal,  it 
would  be  received  with  acclamations  throughout  the 
German  Empire  and  carried  through  the  Reichstag 
with  hardly  a  dissentient  voice.  His  recent  en- 
deavors to  conciliate  France  are  known  to  all  the 
world,  and  if  they  have  been  cordially  received  in 
France  while  as  yet  her  loss  and  mortification  are 
without  redress,  it  seems  certain  that  if  her  wounded 
pride  were  soothed  by  a  substantial  concession,  such 
as  the  one  here  advocated,  offered  by  the.  ruler  of 
Germany  of  his  own  accord,  it  would  call  forth  a 
burst  of  rapture  from  Picardy  to  the  Pyrenees. 

The  details  of  the  new  boundary  would  naturally 
have  to  be  arranged  by  a  joint  commission  ;  and  the 
prediction  is  ventured  that  the  French  and  German 
members  of  that  commission  will  vie  with  each  other 
in  giving,  not  in  taking.  If  another  prediction  may 
be  ventured,  it  is  this  :  No  sooner  will  France  have 
regained  possession  of  Metz  (unconditionally),  than 
she  will  of  her  own  accord  proceed  to  demolish  its 
fortifications  ;  and  within  a  month  thereafter  she  will 
reduce  her  army  by  at  least  50,000. 

APPEAL  TO  THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR. 

Noble  Sovereign  of  the  German  Empire  I  You 
hold  in  your  hand  such  a  gift  as  it  was  never  in,  the 
power  of  a  sovereign  to  bestow  on  his  people  and  on 
the  world— the  gift  of  universal  x^ace.  The  laurels 
of  famous  rulers  in  the  past  are  blood-stained  ;  they 
were  won  by  conquests  costing  untold  agonies,  con- 
quests which  for  the  most  part  have  vanished,  and  at 
best  have  left  the  world  no  better  than  before.  You 
have  it  in  your  power  to  achieve  a  conquest  which 
can  never  perish,  a  conquest  fraught  with  incalcula- 
ble blessings.  You  can  win  the  love  of  your  people, 
nay,  of  the  whole  world,  to  a  degree  never  enjoyed 
by  another  sovereign,  and  obtain  a  position  of  i)i>wer 
and  influence  unequaled  on  earth,  which  will  greatly 
facihtate  any  other  reforms  0!i  which  you  may  have  sot 
your  heart.  Von  can  at  onct»  surpass  tht>  rent>wn  i>f  all 
your  an(5estors,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  ani>ther 
t)]>portnnity  of  so  doing  will  ]>rt»sent  itself  to  ytui. 
You  can  convert  tht»  (fernian-speaking  Alsiice- 
LorrainerH  from  protesters  into  ftTvent  (Jernuin  jvi- 
triots,  and  thereby  set  up  a  new  ami  strong  check  ti> 
( Jerman  particularism.  He  who  makes  this  apjH'al 
is  H  native  (h^rman,  and  a  native  Ihujcsuui  U»Miilos. 
wlio  is  as  keenly  alive  to  tin*  glory  of  his  native  huuV 
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as  if  he  had  never  left  her  soil,  and  who  never  thinks 
of  the  battle  of  Jena  without  a  twinge  of  shame. 
But  by  that  cruel  memory  he  measures  the  feelings 
of  patriotic  Frenchmen  at  the  thought  of  Sedan.  If 
that  rankling  wound  can  be  soothed  by  a  deed  in- 
volving no  loss,  but  positive  gain  and  peerless  glory 
to  the  conqueror,  humanity  requires  that  it  should 
be  done.  Because  we  desire  to  see  our  Fatherland 
attain  the  highest  possible  honor  among  the  nations, 
therefore  we  ought  to  be  anxious  to  see  her  foremost 
in  peace,  at  she  has  f)roved  herself  foremost  in  war. 
Such  a  victory,  unlike  the  victories  of  war,  can  never 
be  dimmed  by  subsequent  defeat.  We  not  care  for 
Metz,  except  as  a  means  of  defense.  If  we  restore  it 
now  we  shaU  need  no  defense.  No  doubt  the  world, 
on  reading  these  lines,  will  say  :  "  Utopian  !"  And 
why  ?  Because  noble  deeds  are  so  rare  that  the  world 
has  come  to  regard  them  as  impossible  till  they  are 
done.  Yet  the  world  is  perpetually  hungry  after 
noble  deeds,  perpetually  longing  to  exclaim  :  '  •  Wahr- 
lich,' so  Lst's  !  Es  ist  wirklich  so!  Man  hat  mirs 
geschrieben  !"  The  few  noble  deeds  of  the  past  are  the 
constant  theme  of  poets  and  orators,  an  endless  source 
of  marvel  and  delight  and  emulation  to  young  and 
old.  Add  to  that  list  a  deed  which  will  outshine  all 
on  record  and  will  be  on  the  lips  of  future  genera- 
tions for  all  time  to  come.  They  who  say  that  you 
are  not  capable  of  such  a  deed — that,  liaving  this 
greatest  of  benefits  in  your  hands,  you  will  refuse  io 


bestow  it  on  your  people — show  but  little  understand- 
ing of  the  relations  existing  between  the  House  of 
Hohenzollern  and  the  German  nation.  Already  you 
have  been  called  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Confirm  that 
title  to  yourself  for  ages  to  come  by  rendering  the 
world's  peace  perpetual,  and  you  will  have  won  a 
place  in  history  so  glorious  that  nothing  in  the  past 
can  equal  it,  and  probably  nothing  in  the  future. 
Do  not  delay,  lest  you  be  anticipated  by  some  one 
else  ;  lest  the  wreath  of  fame  about  to  descend  on  our 
Fatherland  should  pass  away  from  her  to  deck 
another  brow.  Now  is  the  propitious  time,  while 
France  is  yet  aglow  with  delight  at  your  recent  court- 
esies and  elated  by  her  colonial  success.  Do  it  now, 
lest  the  opportunity  vanish,  never  to  return.  Do  it 
graciously,  as  befits  your  noble  House,  your  great 
and  mighty  nation,  and  your  own  high  aims.  Tell 
your  Parliament  that  you  will  consent  to  nothing 
but  an  unconditional  restitution  of  the  French-speak- 
ing territory.  You  know  that  in  this  matter  your 
Parliament  will  be  but  too  glad  to  do  your  bidding. 
Your  reign  will  thus  become  the  main  turning  point 
in  history.  International  transactions  in  the  past 
have  been  an  almost  unvar3'ing  tale  of  sordid  bargain- 
ing, low  trickery,  or  brutal  force.  Secure  to  our 
Fatherland  the  honor  of  taking  the  lead  in  a  new  era 
of  diplomacy,  in  which  civilized  nations  shall  act 
toward  each  other  as  gentlemen  do  now — striving  to 
outdo  each  other  in  generosity.  Pan- Aryan. 
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HOW   INTERNATIONAL   SPORTS   MAY    PROMOTH    PHACH    AMONG    THE    NATIONS. 

BY    ALBHRT    SHAW. 
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ATUENH,  WIIKKK    I  UK  <  o.NIKS'IH  <)l     l^'.»<>  W||,|,  liK  |||,M>. 

THE  n-vivul  of  iiit<TC'Ht  in  at}>l<;tic  HportH,  out-of- 
drK*r  rJHjrfttttioTiM  and  phyHlciil  cnlturo  Ih  ono  of 
thr*  ixmmX.  liojK'fiil  Mif^iiM  of  tln"  day.  RxjM'ri«'nc«'  Iwih 
tihowri  thai  athhticiMin  and  nportH  can  Im'  niadn  t<» 
tniniMt<T  t*>  alincmt  evifrythiiiK  that  Ih  iMiniiciouM  and 
deiP'a^linK    on    tho    one    hand,  or    can,  if    projM^rly 


controlled  and  directed,  minister  powerfully  to 
everything  that  is  wholesome  and  ennobling.  The 
drift  a  very  f«'\v  years  ago  was  almost  wholly  in  the 
direction  of  extreme  professionalism.  A  reaction  has 
set  in,  and  a  better  atmosphere  begins  to  pervade  the 
world  of  sport  and  recreation.  In  our  own  country 
no  bftter  tiling  for  legitimate  sports  has  ever  liap- 
]wne(l  than  the  siicce.sH  of  the  no-gambling,  no-i)()()l- 
scliing  amendment  to  llic  constitution  of  N(»w  York, 
adopted  by  a  large  majority  on  November  (J.  llace- 
track  gambling  Ih  not  a  necessary  concomitant  of  tiie 
develo]»nient  of  sjM'cd  in  horses.  The  adoption  of  the 
aniendnicnt,  coupled  with  th(M»verthrow  of  the  race- 
track ganiblerH  in  New  Jersey,  is  destined  not  only  to 
improve  the  morals  of  tln»  turf,  but  als(>  to  jiromol** 
the  interests  of  le;^itiniate  sport  of  all  kinds,  whether 
profcHsionsd  or  amateur,  'i'lie  great  international 
ya<'lit  races  of  the  ])just  season  have  stimulated  an  un- 
wonted interest  in  nautical  sj)orts  of  an  honorahle 
aufl  wholly  amateur  character.  In  our  American 
colleges,  streiuious  and  generally  successful  efTorts 
have  been  made  to  eliuiiiuite  th(>faint of  ])rofessi()nal- 
iMMj.  Intercollegiato  contcmtH  have*  bo-n  brought 
under  better  regulatiouH,  and  tli(<  game  of  football  ia 
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particular  has  been   improved  by  new  rules,  which 
do  away  witli  very  much  of  its  alleged  brutality. 

Educators  everywhere  have  begun  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  physical  culture  is  as  truly  a  part  of  the  bus- 
iness of  the  schools  as  mental  and  moral  culture. 
The  truth  that  character  to  a  very  great  extent  is  de- 
pendent ui)on  the  development  of  a  sound  and  well- 
disciplined  body  has  come  like  a  new  revelation  to 
the  world  of  professional  educators  ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, in  our  best  schools  some  kind  and  degree  of 
physical  training  is  now  assuming  the  position  of  the 
one  indispensable  branch  of  instruction.  Greek,  or 
Calculus,  or  Cheuiistry  may  be  optional ;  but  proper 
care,  discipline  and  development  of  the  physical  man, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  chief  educators,  should  be 
uniformly  required  of  every  student.  The  relation 
between  gymnastic  exercises,  athletic  sports  and 
great  national  games  is  so  intimate  that  there  is 
reason  enough  for  associating  them  together. 

The  most  remarkable  outcome  of  all  this  revived 
interest  in  athleticism  and  sports  is  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Olj'mpian  games  after  a  lapse  of  some 
2,000  years.  The  centre  of  tlie  movement  for  a  great 
quadrennial  meeting  of  amateur  champions  from  all 
nations  is  in  Paris  ;  and  the  leader  in  the  movement 
is  an  accomplished  young  Frenchman,  known  to 
many  Americans — Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin.  M.  de 
Coubertin,  who  is  now  in  his  thirty-second  year,  is  a 
member  of  many  learned  societies  in  France,  is  a 
prominent  writer  for  the  principal  reviews  and 
journals  of  Paris,  and  is  already  eminent  as  a  leading 
authority  on  university  life  and  work.  Thus  he  has 
published  several  volumes  upon  university  education 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1889  bore 
an  official  commission  from  the  French  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  to  investigate  various  matters 
l)ertaining  to  the  higher  education  in  the  United 
8tate(S.  Through  his  interest  in  the  organization  of 
university  instruction,  M.  de  Coubertin  has  taken  the 
leading  place  in  France  in  the  promotion  of  physical 
culture  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  everj^  grade, 
and  has  for  some  time  served  as  the  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  French  Union  of  Athletic  Clubs.  This 
union  federalizes  the  gymnastic,  boating,  cycling  and 
various  other  amateur  athletic  societies  of  the  coun- 
try. His  visit  at  Princeton  was  gracefully  signalized 
by  the  founding  of  a  prize  for  the  best  speech  by  a 
member  of  the  senior  class  on  some  topic  of  con- 
temporary French  i)olitics.  The  i)rize  takes  the 
form  each  year  of  a  medal,  design^'d  by  an  eminent 
French  sculptor,  and  engraved  and  struck  in  Paris. 
It  is  stated,  by  the  way,  in  a  Parisian  newspaper 
which  has  come  to  our  noti(;e,  tliat  M.  de  Coubertin 
hiis  n<nv  (h^cided  to  found  two  other  American  uni- 
versity prizes.  One  of  these  is  destined  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana  at  New  Orl<*ans,  and  the  other  is 
to  l)e  contested  for  in  San  Francisco  each  year  by  a 
«lebater  from  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  and 
one  from  th(i  State  University  of  California.  Th»< 
piizeH  an?  to  be  nmdals  in  memory  of  tluf  lamtMit«*«l 
PreHident  ('arnot.  Students  may  well  covet  iXw 
honor  of  winning  onc!  of  these  Coubertin  prizes. 


But  to  return  to  the  favorite  theme  of  the  en- 
thusiastic  young  Baron.  He  had  acquainted  him- 
self thoroughly  with  the  general  conditions  of  ath- 
letics and  amateur  sport  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  in  Belgium,  in  Italy,  and,  to  some  extent,  in 
Germany,  before  venturing  to  make  the  audacious 
proposal  that  an  international  organization  should  be 
formed  to  exercise  a  sort  of  high  moral  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  world  of  honorable  and  manly  games 
and  sports.  Having  convinced  himself  that  such  a 
thing  was  possible,  he  bent  himself  to  its  realization. 
The  first  step  was  to  secure  a  preliminary  committee. 
He  won  hearty  support  in  Paris,  was  encouraged  by 


BARON    DK    (OTBERTIN. 

leaders  of  amateur  sport  in  England,  and  fouu^,  his 
many  university  friends  in  America  ready  to  pin 
their  faith  to  his  proposals.  A  conference  in  New 
York  resulted  in  the  designation  of  Professor  William 
M.  Sloane  of  Princeton  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  committee  which  should  issue 
a  call  f  )r  a  congress.  Mr.  C.  Herbert,  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Association  t)f  England,  was  associated  with 
Me.ssrs.  Coubertin  and  Sloane  in  the  arrangements 
which  resulttul  in  the  exctvdingly  brilliant  gathering 
which  assembled  in  Paris  on  the  lOth  of  last  June, 
and  which  remaiiuul  in  ses.sion  for  eight  ilays.  M.  de 
Coubtu-tin  had  dearly  set>n  that  there  ci>uhl  Ih»  no 
such  thing  as  gnvit  (piadn'mdal  contests  of  interna- 
tionul  champions  until  a  numU^r  of  ])ivliuiinary 
<ineHtii)ns  hatl  been  settle*!.  (\»nse(iu«Mitly  it  wuj*  »!e- 
cided  that  the  c<»ngres.s  of  lust  Jnn«»    should  i'\»Mie   tv» 
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some  sort  of  conclusion  regarding  such  topics  as  the 
following  ; 

"1.  Definition  of  an  amateur  :  reasons  for  the  defini- 
tion. Possibihty  and  utihty  of  an  international  defini- 
tion. 

"  2.  Suspension,  disqualification  and  rehabilitation. 
Facts  which  respectively  sustain  them  and  the  means  of 
proof. 

"'3.  Can  we  justly  maintain  a  distinction  between  dif- 
ferent sports,  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  an  amateur, 
esjwcially  in  racing  (gentlemen  ridei-s)  and  pigeon  siioot- 
ing  ?  Can  a  professional  in  one  sport  be  an  amateur  in 
another  ? 

"  4.  The  value  of  medals  or  other  prizes.  Must  it  be 
limited  ?  What  steps  are  to  be  taken  concerning  those 
who  sell  prizes  won  by  them  ? 

"5.  Gate  money.  Can  it  be  divided  between  the  asso- 
ciations interested  or  the  contestants  ]  Can  it  be  used 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  visiting  association  ?  Within 
what  limits  can  the  expenses  of  teams  or  their  members 
be  borne,  either  by  their  own  or  the  opposing  association  ? 

"  6  Can  the  general  definition  of  an  amateur  be  applied 
to  all  sports  ■  Must  it  comprise  special  restrictions  for 
cycling,  rowing,  track  athletics,  etc.  ? 

"7.  May  an  amateur  bet  '<  Does  betting  disqualify  ? 
Means  to  arrest  the  development  of  betting. 

"  y.  The  pos.sibility  of  re-establishing  the  Olympic 
games.     Under  what  conditions  wcnild  it  be  fea.sible  i 

"9,  Conditions  to  govern  participants.  List  of  sports 
to  be  represented.  Frequency  of  the  re-established 
Olympic  games,  etc. 

"10.  The  nomination  of  an  international  committee  for 
carrying  out  the  plans  adopted." 

The  con^e8.s  of  la.st  June  proved  to  1)6  a  more  brill- 
iant affair  than  any  one  had  anticipated.  The  dele- 
gates were  receive<l  with  the  higliest  marks  of  con- 
Hideration  by  the  French  government.  The  week 
waH  enlivened  by  ((jutests  and  athletic  exhibitions, 
by  receptions  and  banrpiets  and  felicitous  s]»eech- 
making,  and.  beHt  of  all,  by  fK>lid  progress  toward  thf 
Kerioii.s  pnrposf;  which  had  brought  the  d»l«'gat«'s  to- 
gether. The  Baron  de  (.'onrc<'l.  long  distiuguislicd  as 
HtateHman,  diplomat  and  wnator,  and  just  now  Mp 
pointed  as  Amba-ssador  to  Kngland.  presid<'d  ovcjth*' 
seHHions  of  the  congress.  As  honorary  iiH'Mibers  of 
the  general  r^>mmittee  were  enrolled  the  Kirjgs  of 
B<dgiiini  and  (irei'ce,  the  Prince  of  Wah'S.  tlie  RuHsian 
Grand  I)iike  Vladimir,  and  various  other  royalties 
and  dignitaries. 

The  (piestionH  which  had  Imn'Ij  wt  for  <lis(!ussion 
were  m»*t  earrn'stly  and  ably  ;  and  whih*  many  dilTer- 
ent  oirinions  were  develoiK-d,  the  conclnsions  that 
were  re;i/'h«*d  w^n*  honorabh-  tf»th»'  fiigh  chara'ttT 
;in'l  really  noble  aims  of  tin*  gatln-ring.  As  regards 
athleti(M  in  gj'ueral,  the  line  Initwi^n  profes.sionals 
an'l  amateurs  was  nharply  drawn.  Money  pri/«'H 
were  talKMH'd.  and  rules  r»f  motion  that  stn-li  me>»  as 
F'rofeMHor  Sloane  could  IndorHO  were  genenilly  agreed 
ni»on. 

One  of  the  most  entliUHiitHtic  members  of  the  con- 
gr*?H»»  wan  the  r<i|)n»«'ntJitive  of  the  (Ireek  gvmiwistic 
•'K'JetieM,  himself  a  «liMtingiiiHhe<l  Heholar  and  e«lii- 
cator  -.Vf.  liik^'-ia^.  He  prop<m«Ml  that  the  revival  of 
the  <>Iympie  gannm  Mhoiild  lK)gin  with  a  meeting  at 


Athens  in  1896.  So  ardently  and  brilliantly  did  he 
present  the  claims  of  Greece  that  his  invitation  was 
accepted  unanimously.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
the  next  meeting  should  be  at  Paris  in  the  year  of 
the  great  forthcoming  exposition  in  1900.  Baron  de 
Coubertin  was  made  Secretary"- General  of  the  inter- 
national committee,  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
movement  remain  at  his  address,  20  Rue  Oudinot, 
Paris.  But  the  Presidency  will  go,  each  four  years, 
to  the  country  which  is  to  entertain  the  assembled 
champions  ;  and  tans,  until  1896,  M.  Bikelas  will 
hold  the  Presidency,  while  a  Frenchman  will  preside 
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from  1H90  to  11)00,  and  it  is  generally  assumed  that  \w 
will  be  succeeded  by  an  American,  and  tliat  th<^ 
Olym]»i('  games  of  1904  will  take  place  in  the  United 
State.s. 

The  international  committee  that  is  now  preparing 
for  the  games  at  Athens  is  as  thon)nghly  n^presenta- 
tive  as  out;  could  well  desire.  With  a  (h'cek  f(>r 
President,  and  two  Frenchmen  in  the  oHices  of  Sec- 
n'tarv  Mn<l  'i^reasun-r,  the  committee  includes  (J-.mi- 
i-ral  de  lioutowski.  of  the  Itus^i.m  Military  >^chool  at 
St.  Petersburg  ;  Dr.  J.  (Juth.  who  is  ;in  emineni  pro- 
fessor in  B(»heniia;  Commandant  Halck,  hejid  pro- 
fessor in  the  Central  Institutes  of  (lymnastics  in 
.Stockholm.  Swi'den  ;  Leonard  A.  ('uff,  of  the  New 
/ejiland  Amateur  Athleticr  AsHociation  ;  Professor 
William  M.  Sloan**,  of  PriiH'eton  ;  Dr.  Zubiaur, 
Rector  of    the    National    ('ollege  «)f    Uruguay;  C. 
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Herbert,  Secretary  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Associa- 
tion of  Enghmd  ;  Lt)rd  Anipthill,  also  representing 
England ;  Franz  Kenieny,  Director  of  a  Royal 
School  in  Hungary  ;  the  Due  d'Andria  Carata,  of 
Naples  ;  and  the  Count  de  Bousies,  of  Brussels. 

The  Athenians  are  not  only  enthusiastic  over  the 
proposed  revival  on  Greek  soil  of  the  ancient  Olym- 
l)ian  games,  but  they  are  already  preparing  in  a  prac- 
tical way  to  meet  all  possible  expectations.  For  some  of 
the  feats  and  contests  they  are  intending  to  make  use  of 
the  very  spots  where  Athenians  of  old  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  to  witness  dramatic  representations  and 
other  entertainments.  The  Harbor  of  the  Piraeus 
will  lend  itself  to  rowing  contests  and  other  kinds  of 
nautical  sports.  While  modern  games  of  recognized 
standing  will  all  be  represented,  there  will  also  be  an 
interesting  attempt,  as  a  matter  of  special  entertain- 
ment, to  present  in  antique  fashion  many  of  the  very 
same  feats  of  skill  and  contests  of  strength  and  en- 
durance that  formed  the  chief  attraction  of  the  games 
of  the  classical  Greeks.  The  American  and  other 
schools  of  archaeology  in  Athens  are  giving  very 
active  co-oxieration,  the  King  and  the  government 
will  lend  full  official  sanction  to  the  occasion,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  very  unique  and  brilliant 
success. 

As  for  the  games  in  Paris  in  1900,  they  will  be  so 
organized  in  connection  with  the  great  exposition 
of  that  year  that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  their 
failure.  The  Baron  de  Coubertin  is  already  engaged 
upon  the  collection  of  an  exhibit  for  the  exposition 
of  1900,  which  shall  illustrate  athletic  sports  and  con- 
tests in  all  countries,  from  the  earliest  periods  known 
to  history  down  to  the  present  time.  M.  de  Coubertin 
takes  no  light-headed  view  of  the  hobby  he  has 
chosen  to  ride.  He  is  seriously  of  the  ox)inion  that 
just  as  the  Pan-Hellenic  games  of  old  were  a  bond  of 


union  which  promoted  peace  and  good  will  among 
the  citizens  of  rival  and  independent  communities,  so 
the  modern  revival  of  international  contests  of  sport, 
conducted  in  a  manly  and  honorable  way  and  in  an 
atmosphere  of  moral  purity,  will  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  supreme  task  of  binding  together 
rival  nations,  and  relegating  the  barbarism  of  war  to 
an  evil  past. 

As  for  France,  her  vast  plans  for  a  consummate  ex- 
l)Osition  in  1900  must  help  not  a  little  to  curb  the 
militant  spirit,  and  to  promote  peaceful  relations. 
It  may  seem  Utopian  to  express  such  an  idea,  yet  may 
one  not  find  some  ground  for  the  hope  that  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  will  prolong  the  existing  era  of  peace 
to  the  end  of  the  century,  and  that  then  they  may 
find  it  possible  to  agree  upon  a  programme  of  dis- 
armament, with  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war  ? 
Let  us  welcome  every  international  agency  which 
may  help  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  such  a  consum- 
mation. There  are  many  older  and  more  authorita- 
tive men  in  France  than  the  genial  young  Baron  de 
Coubertin,  who  believe  that  the  proposed  Olympic 
games  may  prove  a  powerful  factor  for  peace  and 
good  will  among  the  nations.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Germany  was  not  represented  in  the  preliminary 
congress  of  last  summer.  Nevertlieless  there  is  rea- 
son to  hope  that  German  sportsmen  and  athletes,  at 
whose  very  head  stands  the  young  Emperor  himself, 
— with  his  yachting  and  riding  and  various  other 
sportsmanlike  proclivities, — will  be  brought  into  a 
prominent  and  honored  place  in  the  organization. 
If  some  such  solution  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question 
could  be  reached  as  that  w^hich  is  presented  in  this 
number  of  the  Review  by  a  thoughtful  contributor, 
old  feuds  might  be  ended,  and  France  and  Germany, 
hand  in  band,  might  with  England  and  the  United 
States  ordain  the  new  era  of  universal  peace. 


TILE  t()[iBERTlN   MKOAL,    PRINCETON   UNIVERSITY. 
(The  original  iu  tiiree  itichuH  in  (.Uaiuuter.) 


INDUSTRIAL  AGREEMENTS  AND  CONCILIATION. 

BY   THE    HON.    C.    C.    KINGSTON,    Q.C.,    PREMIER   OF  SOUTH   AUSTRALIA. 


[These  views  of  a  distinguished  Australian  statesman 
readers,  by  reason  of  the  widespread  demand  for  legislation 

AUSTRALASIANS  have  now  learned  by  hard  ex- 
perience the  importance  of  this  question.  The 
maritime  strike  of  1890,  the  Broken  Hill  strike  of  1891 
and  1892,  and  the  shearers'  strikes  of  1891  and  1894  are 
too  recent  to  permit  of  a  deaf  ear  being  turned  to  any 
suggestion  for  the  fut  are  prevention  of  similar  national 
calamities.  All  are  concerned  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem— what  is  best  to  be  done  for  the  prevention 


lioN.    (J.    <  .    KlNiiSTON,  y.  C. 

<»f  Htrik****?  Tliis  indnrpH  conHid^Tation  of  the  qnes- 
tion— what  an*  \ho  cnufOH  (>f  Htrik*'H  ?  It  wr-mH  to  luo 
that  th«' rauH*'H  of  Htrik«'H,  Htat<'<l  for  tlio  jmrpoHOH  of 
thiH  pajKT  in  tho  Tno«;t  Kfiwral  b-miH,  aro  Himply  flif- 
ffTfnccH  ])f't wu-i-n  inaHt<TH  and  nu-n  witli  n'fcrcTKM'  to 
ih*'.  t^TTiiM  of  inrln.Htrial  ♦'inployiii«'?»t.  Tlu's<'  diffcr- 
4nrfn,  of  rotir«*'.  ariw  frorn  n  varii'fy  of  canwH.  I 
]frn]tf)m-  only  to  <h'al  witli  hotim-  of  tlu-Hp  caUHi'H  wliicli 
«|»[»*'ar  Ut  ino  fn  Im'  capabh-  of  ji'iri'-lativo  n-irM-dy. 
Thfn4'  I  divid*'  into  two  cI/wwh,  oh  folIowM  : 

1.  Tli»'  abwnr<'   r»f   farilitii'M  for  indiiHtiial  aj^rrcv 
rn'Tit. 


will  have  unusual  interest  at  this  moment  for  American 
to  remedy  the  ills  of  industrial  strife. — Editor.] 

2.  The  absence  of  provisions  for  industrial  con- 
ciliation. 

THE  SUPINEXESS  OF  THE  STATE. 

Dealing  with  the  first  class,  we  are  positively 
startled  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
no  means  whatever  are  provided  by  the  state  to  fa- 
cilitate agreements  between  large  bodies  of  masters 
and  men.  On  the  contrary,  such  agreements,  both 
in  Imperial  and  Australasian  legislation,  are  selected 
for  marks  of  special  disfavor.  These  are  contained 
in  the  x^i'ovisions  of  Trades  Unions  acts  preventing 
the  legal  enforcement  of  agreements  between  trades 
unions.  These  relics  of  the  laws  against  combina- 
tions are  suggestive  of  the  severity  of  the  struggle 
through  which  workers  liave  won  their  waj''  to  par- 
tial industrial  freedom.  Unfortunately  tliey  have 
been  copied  in  the  legislation  of  every  colony  in  Aus- 
tralasia. While  these  enactments  remain  in  fDrce, 
l)odios  such  as  the  Pastoralists'  Association  and  the 
Shearers'  Union  are  practically  prevented  from  per- 
manently adjusting  their  differences,  for  the  most 
.><()leinn  agreenu'iit,  signed  by  the  officers  of  each  body, 
would  be  worthless  for  any  purpose  of  legal  enforce- 
ment. Surely  it  is  desirable  that  agreements  should 
be  made  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  The  law  lends  its  aid  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  agreements  if  made  by  indi- 
viduals. If  100  individuals  entering  into  100  sepa- 
rate agreements  are  entitled  to  secure  their  enforce- 
ment, what  reason  is  tliere  that  one  agi'eement,  mad* 
on  behalf  of  the  same  individuals  acting  collectively, 
should  not  be  afforded  legal  recognition?  In  these 
•  lays  of  Ijighly  organized  trade  associations  tlie  ques- 
tion is  Kecon<l  to  noiK^  as  atfccting  the  ])r<»V(Mition  or 
.srttlement  of  industrial  disputes.  Most  strikes  of 
con.sequence  are  struggles  between  unions,  represent- 
ative of  masters  and  m(^n.  These  contests,  in  the 
ab^cnc*'  of  surrender  by  either  party,  can  only  l)0 
ended  l)y  agreement  Ix'tween  both.  But  of  what  nso 
is  an  agreement  inca])able  of  (Miforcement?  What 
guarantee  is  there  for  tlie  ])ermanency  of  peace  8«>- 
cnrel  by  so  flimsy  a  comitact  ?  What  assurance  is 
tliere  to  either  master  or  man.  in  the  a])sen('<>  of  any 
binding  treaty,  that  war  will  not  be  again  declannl 
at  any  jiioment  V 

now    THI',    I, AW    FAILS. 

It  is  «lini(iilt  to  conceive  a  parallel  case.  The 
nearest  imaginable  would  be  the  refusal  of  the  liiw 
to  ji.ssist  in  eTiforcintc  tlx*  conlracts  of  .ioint-stork 
companieH.  The  icsnll  to  lra<le  and  coinn>erc« 
wonld  be  ])aralyzing.  Yet  it  fre(|nently  happonH 
tliat  matters  which  form  the  subject  of  negotiation 
between    trades    unions    in.olve   i.sHUcH   of   inlinitely 
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greater  consequence  than  are  involve'd  in  the  con- 
tracts of  trading  companies.  Morever,  the  disabili- 
ties to  which  trades  unions  are  subjected  are  not 
(H)nfined  to  non-enforcement  of  contracts  with  third 
l>arties.  Their  rules,  in  all  important  particulars, 
are  declared  to  be  incapable  of  enforcement  against 
members.  This  is  fatal  to  the  strict  internal  disci- 
]>line  which  might  assist  in  securing  continued 
individual  observance  of  collective  agreements.  As 
well  might  the  law  decline  to  permit  the  liability  of 
a  shareholder  in  a  limited  comxiany  to  be  enforced. 
Stated  broadl}',  the  most  recent  trades  union  legisla- 
tion is  of  value  only  so  far  as  it  frees  unionists  from 
the  criminal  consequences  previously  attaching  to 
their  union  and  protects  their  property,  for  it  ex- 
pressly deprives  the  union  of  legal  rights  in  respect 
to  outside  dealings  or  internal  management.  Chaos 
would  be  the  consequence  if  trading  companies  were 
similarly  embarrassed.  What  wonder  that  strife  and 
insecurity  prevail,  when  the  law  refuses  to  recognize 
the  agreements  necessar}-  to  industrial  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

A  LEGAL  CURE. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  disabilities  to  which 
trades  unions  are  subjected  under  the  Trades  Unions 
act  should  be  removed,  and  that  organizations, 
whether  of  masters  or  men,  should  be  afforded  the 
same  facilities  for  combination  and  agreement  as  are 
given  in  the  case  of  ordinary  joint  stock  companies. 
To  this  end  unions,  or  associations  of  unions,  should 
be  made  capable  of  registration  and  quasi  incorpora- 
tion. A  union  would  act  through  a  committee,  and 
an  association,  which  would  be  an  organization  em- 
bracing several  unions,  such  as  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Council  or  the  Employers'  Association,  would  act 
through  a  council.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
controlling  the  committee  or  council  by  general  meet- 
ings, and  the  mode  in  which  individuals  or  unions 
would  become  or  cease  to  bo  members  of  unions  or 
associations  should  be  strictly  defined.  Registered 
unions  and  associations  should  be  clothed  with  power 
to  enforce  their  rales  against  their  members  by  ap- 
propriate penalties  summarily  recoverable,  and  the 
most  important  power  of  making  industrial  agree- 
ments legally  enforceable  within  prescribed  limits 
should  also  be  conferred.  As  a  result,  by  means  t)f 
an  industrial  agreement,  unions  of  masters  and  men 
might  arrange  working  (M)nditions  for  a  specified 
period,  and  the  agreement  would  be  as  binding  as  if 
executed  by  every  individual  interested.  Scales  of 
wages  varying  with  prices  might  be  provided  for  ; 
boards  of  (conciliation  might  be  constituted  ;  special 
Becuritie.s  for  the  ])erforinance  of  obligations  might  be 
taken.  In  short,  organizations  should  be  cotu'cdt'd  the 
Kam<;  rights  of  agreement  as  are  permitted  to  indi- 
viduals. This  pro])()sal  is  absolutely  pt^ruiissive.  It 
is  an  extension  of  freedom  of  (roiitract.  It  gives  to 
lK)dieH  of  men  tluf  po\v(;r  to  do  colhurtively  what  each 
might  do  individually,  and  it  supplies  facilities  for 
«fTe<*,tive  ugr(M'rn«'nt  vvliicli  are  at  present  conspicnous 
by  their  absence  in  industrial  circles 


WILL  FAITH   BE  KEPT? 

It  has  been  objected  that  in  spite  of  legal  liability 
men  would  repudiate  an  agreement  if  a  large  number 
were  interested  and  dissatisfied.  I  do  not  hold  this 
view.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which 
workers  regard  legal  responsibilities  even  at  times  of 
the  greatest  excitement.  Their  general  resolve  is. 
undoubtedly  to  obey  all  legal  requirements.  They 
obey  the  law  because  it  is  the  law,  though  if  it  were- 
not  for  its  provisions  discontent  might  induce  differ- 
ent action.  The  great  majority  of  men  will  carry- 
out  agreements  at  all  times,  and  particularly  when» 
as  proposed,  their  failure  to  do  so  would  entail  legal 
consequences.  Personal  service  even  under  agree- 
ment is  often  distasteful,  but  the  cases  are  not  excess- 
ive where  agreements  for  service  require  to  be  en- 
forced. I  do  not  think  that  the  numbers  of  these 
cases  would  be  seriously  increased  on  account  of  the 
agreements  for  service  being  arranged  by  the  com- 
mittee of  a  union  instead  of  by  the  individual  mem- 
bers. Very  considerable  advantage  should  result  to 
workers  from  combinations  such  as  are  suggested, 
and  which  would  enable  collective  labor  to  be  pledged 
for  the  performance  of  any  particular  work.  Men 
should  be  thus  enabled  to  directly  undertake  con- 
tracts on  the  butty  gang  principle  in  its  most  effect- 
ive form.  The  middleman's  profit  might,  in  many 
instances,  be  saved.  The  committee  of  a  union  would 
be  enabled  to  trade  on  the  credit  of  the  labor  agi-eed 
to  be  contributed  by  members  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner  as  the  directors  of  a  company  do  now  in  re- 
spect of  the  unpaid  capital  agreed  to  be  subscribed  by 
shareholders. 

LEGAL  CONCILIATION. 

Passing  to  the  next  heading  of  this  paper  we  find 
no  effective  legislative  provision  for  industrial  con- 
ciliation. The  New  South  Wales  Conciliation  Board, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Royal  Commission  which 
sat  in  New  South  Wales  in  1890-91,  and  of  which  Dr. 
Garran  w^as  chairman,  is  the  most  complete  legislative 
effort  to  provide  a  tribunal  capable  of  preventing 
strikes  or  of  assisting  in  their  settlement.  But  though 
opportunities  have  occurred  for  effectual  work  by  a 
tribunal  clothed  with  sufficient  powers,  the  Sydney 
Board,  through  no  fault  of  its  members,  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  comparatively  little.  No  expense^ 
is  spared  in  any  colony  in  providing  f(>r  the  legal  de- 
cision of  differences  between  individuals  of  the  most 
trifling  character,  and  affecting  the  parties  only.  I 
conteiid  that  no  ])ains  should  be  spared  to  call  con- 
ciliation boards  mto  existence  and  to  clothe  thtMii 
with  ample  powers  for  effective  work.  Several 
points  re([nire  to  be  specially  considered  \\\  conntv- 
lion  with  tlu*se  boards.     Of  these  the  chi»«f  are  : 

I.  'I'lie  i>«'rioil  of  tlieir  constitution. 

)i.  The  natnre  of  their  constitution. 

3.  Their  powers. 

Taking  thest*  in  tluMr  order,  it  is  patent  that  ivn 
ciliation  nniy  bt»  most  efftntively   atteinptetl   in   the 

♦  •arlv  Nta'-'esof  a  «b(Vcieiii"e- 
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ORGANIZING   PEACE. 

Conciliation  boards  should  be  established  in  antici- 
pation of  the  differences  they  are  designed  to  prevent. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  gi-eat  strike,  the  public  cries  out 
for  conciliation.  Suggestions  are  received  from  all 
quarters  recommending  conferences  and  arbitrations. 
But  when  war  has  been  declared  and  the  disputants, 
as  it  were,  are  at  each  other's  throats,  each  hopeful  of 
ultimate  success,  they  are  seldom  in  the  mood  to  listen 
to  peacemakers.  If  either  party  fears  the  result  of 
the  contest,  it  may  favor  pacific  councils.  There  is, 
however,  a  vehement  probability  that  the  stronger 
part}'  will  reject  all  overtures  and  insist  on  an  uncon- 
ditional suiTender,  and  all  the  advantages  which  vic- 
tory can  command.  The  dispute  is  then  determined 
not  on  its  merits,  but  by  sheer  strength.  The  van- 
quished, smarting  under  a  sense  of  defeat  and  injus- 
tice, capitulate  only  with  the  \new  to  the  early  renewal 
of  the  struggle  under  more  favorable  circumstances. 
As  well  might  it  be  attemp'ed  to  organize  a  fire  bri- 
gade in  the  midst  of  a  conflagration  as  to  provide  for 
an  effectual  system  of  conciliation  in  the  middle  of  a 
strike. 

STRIFE   BRED   OF   IGNORANCE. 

No  means  are  provided  for  communication  between 
masters  and  men.  It  frequently  happens  that  repre- 
sentations, made  by  men  to  masters,  though  on  mat- 
ters of  mutual  concern,  if  not  resented,  are  only  tol- 
erated. What  wonder  is  it.  under  these  circumstances, 
that  misapprehensions  leading  to  strikes  and  lock- 
outs not  nnfrequently  arise  otit  of  trifles,  and  that 
matters  capable  of  ready  explanation,  if  the  oppor- 
tunity of  explanation  had  Ix^en  given,  develop  into 
grievances  wliich  would  never  have  existed  if  oppor- 
tunities for  discnsHion  of  fancied  grievances  had  been 
provided  for.  Every  l)oard  of  coTiciliation  should  be 
a  Ixxly  representative  of  masters  and  men,  meeting 
perifxlically  in  friendly  conference  on  matt<'rs  of  com- 
mon concern.  It  is  half  tlie  battle  in  the  struggle 
for  fK*ace,  after  industrial  war  has  b<*en  declared,  to 
get  niasterH  and  men  into  the  .H;ime  room  with  the  ob- 
ject of  di'irtissing  j)ointH  in  difference.  Differences 
are  Ixmnd  to  be  avoided  or  removed,  and  harmony  to 
be  pronu>tf*d.  by  thes<?  aniical)le  meetings.  It  is 
Hin!]»]y  a  recc»gnition  of  th<?  friendly  i)artnership 
whirli  in  businenH  concerns,  to  lie  satisfactorily  con- 
dnct**d.  must  exist  iK'tween  niHsterH  and  men.  Many 
instanc'es  in  Australia  ftirnish  prfM)f  of  its  satisfac- 
t/>ry  working.  Oliief  among  these  in  South  Australia 
might  \h-  citied  the  Adelaide  Bof»tmakers'  Hoard  of 
C<»ru*iliation.  This  has  *^xisted  for  eiglit  years,  and 
at  difTerent  times  h;i>*  arranged  wah's  of  prices  and 
i«Tii\n  of  working,  and  has  bei-n  HUcreHsful  in  pre- 
venting industrial  troubh-  1)et\ve«'n  nja^ters  and  men. 
No  doulit  masters  and  men  are  e(|ually  anxious  to 
nectire  th«  U'st  retiimH  for  their  capital  or  labor 
which  are  reasonably  obtainable.  Neithei- nide,  how- 
ever, wotild  knowingly  iriMist,  <m  rates  which,  being 
imiKm»ril)Ie  for  the  other  to  concede,  must  involve  i\ut 
t/'rrri  I  nation  of  all  rehitifniMliips.  The  abscnct'  of  in- 
fonnation  ax  to  the  rates  whi(  h  mjisters  can  afTor<l  to 
pay  not  Infnfiuently  n-wultM  in  iwtion  })y  men  whi<;h 


they  would  not  have  taken  had  they  known  the  facts. 
Boards  of  conciliation  would  avoid  this.  A  strike  at 
the  Moonta  mines  was  averted  by  the  disclosure  to 
representatives  of  the  men  of  the  figures  relating  to 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  mine,  hy  which 
they  were  satisfied  that  no  better  terms  than  the  mine 
proposed  could  fairly  be  expected. 

HOW  BOARDS  SHOULD  BE  FORMED. 

As  to  the  constitution  of  boards  of  conciliation,  I 
think  that  every  reasonably  conceivable  form  of  con- 
stitution should  be  presented  for  selection.  Here  the 
facilities  proposed  to  be  given  for  the  registration  of 
organizations  and  the  making  of  industrial  agree- 
ments would  be  of  the  greatest  assistance.  By  their 
means  registered  organizations  of  masters  and  men 
would  be  able  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  boards 
of  conciliation  in  such  manner  and  with  such  powers- 
as  might  be  thought  fit.  Ever}"  board  so  constituted 
would  exercise  such  jurisdiction  as  might  be  agreed 
between  the  organizations  constituting  it.  Local 
self-government  should  also  be  provided  for  by  the 
election  of  local  boards,  having  jurisdiction  in  certain 
localities  and  industries,  over  persons  interested 
in  such  industries  who,  by  registration  as  voters, 
submit  themselves  to  their  jurisdiction.  Provision 
should  also  be  made  for  a  state  l)oard  of  conciliation, 
having  jurisdiction  over  all  registered  organizations,, 
and  constituted  of  equal  numbers  of  the  representa- 
tives of  masters  and  men,  with  a  president  of  the 
highest  standing  and  impartiality,  appointed  and 
remunerated  by  the  state,  and  holding  office  for  a 
term  subject  only  to  good  behavior. 

As  boards  constituted  as  suggested  would  derive 
jurisdiction  from  the  voluntary  act  of  the  parties  to- 
l>e  affected,  substantial  pt)wers  miglit  well  be  con- 
ferred on  them.  Every  authority  n(»c(».ssary  for  the 
investigation  of  matters  in  difference  should  be  given. 

WHAT  Tlir.  BO.\RDS  MIGHT  DO. 
The  i)rcNident  of  the  stat<'  board  of  conciliation 
should  always  1h»  charge  d  with  the  dutj'  of  endeavor- 
ing to  reconcile  the  parties  to  any  industrial  dispute 
in  wliich  1h'  shall  consider  it  desirable  to  intervene. 
The  first  <luty  of  ti)(^  state  board  in  consid(>ring  any 
industrial  tlisputo  should  be  to  endeavor  to  reconcile 
the  j)arties.  and  in  default  to  ])ronounce  an  award  on 
the  merits  ;  or,  if  they  should  not  think  this  desirable, 
to  di.spose  of  the  matter  by  r<'])()rt  differing  only  from 
an  award  by  being  non-enforceable.  The  j)rocc<lure()f 
local  boards  and  private  boards  would  be  similar, 
subject  toHUch  modifications  introduced  in  the  caaeof 
l»rivat»' boards  by  tlie  industrial  agreements  by  which 
tiiey  wen;  constituted.  Every  award  should  be  en- 
forceable ns  H  jtnlgmeni  of  a  comj»etent  court,  and 
the  onlinary  courts,  at  the  instance  of  the  Kegistrar. 
would  act  in  aid  of  the  award.  No  award,  however, 
should  affect  any  person  unless  by  niend)ership  of  a 
registei-e<l  association,  regis!  rati(»n  as  a  voter  for  a 
local  board,  or  execution  of  an  industrial  agnM«ment, 
he  luiH  ttrst  Hubjected  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
l»oanls  <»f  conciliation.  The  compulsory  element, 
against  which  so  nnnh  is  said,  is,  therefort*,  coiiHpi*'- 
rousby  Unalmencc  from  the  provisioiiH  nM'oinmended. 
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The  argiiinents  I  have  advanced  in  reply  to  the  sug- 
gested difficulties  in  enforcing  i^greenients  against 
large  bodies  apply  to  any  similar  objection  as  regards 
the  enforcement  of  awards.  I  should,  however,  be 
wanting  in  candor  did  I  attempt  to  conceal  my  opinion 
that  some  day  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  attach  to 
the  registration  of  all  organizations  of  masters  and 
men  a  condition  that  such  organizations  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  boards  of  conciliation  of 
some  description.  A  precedent  for  special  legislation 
of  this  character  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  which,  in  their  internal  manage- 
ment and  outside  relations,  are  subjected  to  very 
special  jurisdiction.  Indeed,  there  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Companies'  acts  precedents  for  provisions  prohib- 
iting such  organizations,  unless  registered  and  sub- 
jected to  such  jurisdiction. 

LEGISLATIVE  EFFORTS. 

In  1890  I  embodied  most  of  tlie  proposals  here  advo- 
cated in  a  bill  to  encourage  the  formation  of  indus- 
trial unions  and  associations,  and  to  facilitate  the  set- 
tlement of  industrial  disputes.  The  second  reading 
of  the  bill  was  moved  on  December  17.  1890,  in  the 
South  Australian  House  of  Assembly.  Since  then  the 
bill,  with  a  few  amendments,  has  twice  passed  the 
House  of  Assembly,  but  has  been  lost  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Council.  A  somewhat  similar  measure,  subse- 
quently introduced  in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament, 
after  twice  passing  the  House  of  Representatives,  has 
similarly  miscarried  in  the  Legislative  Council.  There 
is,  however,  much  to  encourage  us  in  South  Australia 
in  pressing  on  the  Industrial  Conciliation  bill,  which 
has  now  formed  a  portion  of  the  policy  of  the  four  gov- 
ernments which  have  last  held  office  in  South  Aus- 
tralia. Supporters  of  the  measure  have  lately  derived 
the  greatest  encouragement  from  a  i)erusal  of  the 
observations  ajjpended  to  the  fifth  and  final  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Labor,  dated  May  24, 1894. 
These  observations  are  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire (Chairman),  Mr.  David  Dale,  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach,  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Ismay, 
Mr.  George  Levesy,  and  Mr.  William  Tunstall,  and, 
consequently,  are  entitled  to  the  utmost  respect.  It 
is  highly  gratifying  to  find  that  these  observations 
contain  recommtndations  which  approve  of  some  of 
the  most  important  princii)les  embodied  in  the  bill. 
I  allude  especially  to  tlie  provisions  relating  to  the 
registration  of  unions  having  jjower  to  enforce  rules 
and  having  power  also  to  make  binding  industrial 
agreements.  The  observations,  though  of  absorbing 
interest,  are  too  lengthy  for  ample  quotation. 

THE   ENCiLISH    LABOR  COMMISSION. 

I  must,  however,  cite  paragraph  8,  referring  to  the 
Y)Ower  of  making  binding  agreements  ])roi)osed  to  be 
i'onferred  on  trades  unions.     It  is  as  follows  : 

K.  W«!  tliink  tliat  hucIi  an  extc^nsioii  of  liberty,  if  con- 
<'eded  (and  in  ho  fur  hh  it  ini^^lit  Ix^  actod  upon),  would  not 
only  n!Hult  in  tho  hdttor  oh.scivanco  for  di'llnitf  piwiodK 
<»f  Hj;r»M!rn«!ntH  with  n-giird  to  wug«»-nitt«H,  houiH  of  labor, 
)iI)pruriticcHhi[>  ruloH,  (li^murkution  of  workinu;,  prottt- 
nharin^^,  and  joint  inHtuaiH'o  mheinc^,  thr  undcrtakini;  of 
special  woik.s,  utid  other  nuitU'rs,  Itut  woul«l  alsD  utfi^nl  a 


better  basis  for  arbitration  iu  industrial  disputes   than 
any  which  has  yet  been  suggested. 

Further  on  the  Commissioners  discuss  the  question 
whether  it  is  possible  to  devise  any  means  short  of 
compulsory  arbitration  by  which  the  objects  so 
widely  desired,  that  arbitration  should  replace  strikes 
and  lock-outs,  might  be  more  fully  attained  than  they 
are  at  present.  Here  I  would  quote  from  paragraphs 
26  and  27 : 

26.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  absence  of 
any  positive  guarantee  for  the  observance  of  awards  may 
deter  i  \  many  cases  both  employers  and  men  from  resort- 
ing in  practice  to  arbitration,  although  they  may  in  theory 
prefer  it  to  strikes  and  lock-outs.  It  might  be  anticipated 
that  if  by  the  method  of  collective  agreements  a  more  con- 
crete guarantee  were  given  to  arbitration,  it  would  be 
more  frequently  resorted  to  by  those  who  have  a  bona  fide 
preference  for  it  over  more  violent  modes  of  settling  dif- 
ferences. 

27.  It  must  further  be  observed  that  if  trade  associa- 
tions were  able,  as  bodies  with  legal  personality,  to  refer 
present  or  future  questions  to  arbitration,  they  could  by 
such  agreements,  under  the  ordinary  law  embodied  in  the 
Arbitration  act,  1889,  either  constitute  or  indicate  their 
own  tribunals  or  arbitrators,  and  clothe  them  with  all 
necessary  powers  of  procedure,  and  enable  them  to  make 
awards  which  could,  if  bi-oken,  be  made  grounds  of  action 
for  damages.  Thus,  in  these  cases,  the  problen^i  of  how  to 
give  powers  of  procedure  to  voluntarily-formed  boards  of 
arbitration,  and  a  legal  sanction  to  their  awards,  would 
be  solved  by  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law  as  to  the 
agreements  made  between  parties  capable  of  contracting. 
Inasmuch  as  such  tribunals  would,  in  each  case,  be  consti- 
tuted by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  interested,  they 
would,  it  might  be  expected,  possess  their  confidence, 
while  the  fact  that  associations,  and  not  individuals, 
were  primarily  responsible  tor  the  observance  of  the 
awards  might  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
hitherto  attended  attempts  to  give  a  legal  sanction  to 
arbitration  awards  in  industrial  matters. 

WHAT  LIES  IN   THE   FUTURE. 

I  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Commission- 
ers state  in  paragi-aph  29  that  the  evidence  does  not 
show  that  public  opinion  is  as  yet  ripe  for  the  changes 
in  the  legal  status  of  associations  which  they  have 
suggested.  They  commit  themselves,  however,  to 
the  declaration  that  "  they  have  thought  it  to  be  de- 
sirable to  indicate  what  may,  as  it  ai)pears  to  them, 
ultimately  prove  to  be  the  most  natural  and  reason- 
able solution  of  some  at  least  of  the  difficulties  wliich 
have  been  brought  to  their  notice."  This  weighty 
confirmation  of  tlie  wisdom  of  the  cliief  prim-iples 
embodied  in  the  South  Australian  bill  of  189i),  ami  of 
the  New  Zealand  measure,  should  inspire  the  sup- 
porters of  the  i)roposed  legislation  to  redouble  their 
efforts,  with  a  view  to  placing  their  proposals  on  the 
statute  books  of  Australasia.  Nt)  doubt,  in  view  of 
the  extensive  ramifications  of  industrial  itruaniza- 
tions,  federal  legislation  will  stnne  day  be  reipured  for 
satisfactorily  dealiiig  with  the  qut»stii>n  of  industiial 
conciliation.  Ihit  till  tluMi,  as  ther»<  is  no  subjtvt 
which  more  closely  atfects  tra«le  aiul  commerce  and 
itidiistrial  energy  and  enterpri.se,  m>  it  set^ms  tt»  ine 
that  then<  is  nt»n«i  wliieh  <an  nu»re  profitably  engagt^ 
tin*  public  uttentiuu. 
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TT  is  related  of  General  Sherman  that  when  he  was 
asked  if  he  would  like  to  be  President  he  replied 
in  the  negative  and  gave  as  his  reason  that  the  presi- 
dency was  not  really  a  position  of  power.  Many 
would  differ  with  that  opinion.  What  President 
Cleveland  has  just  done,  for  instance,  toward  rescuing 
the  country  from  the  spoils  system  is  an  exercise  of 
power  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  beneficent  sort. 
The  General  himself  lived  to  see  Congress  confer 
upon  the  Executive  in  the  McKinley  bill  so  novel  and 
considerable  a  power  in  the  direction  of  control  over 
international  commerce  as  to  awaken  grave  concern  on 
other  than  partisan  grounds  and  to  lead  to  its  repeal. 
A  few  days  after  Sherman's  death — viz.,  on  March 
3,  1891 — a  substantial  extension  of  the  President's 
prerogative  was  made  in  the  following  provision  : 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from 
time  to  time,  set  apart  and  reserve  in  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory having  pubhc  land  bearing  forests,  in  any  part  of 
the  pubhc  lands  wholly  or  In  part  covered  with  timber 
(ir  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
public  reservations  ;  and  the  President  shall,  by  public 
proclamation,  dedans  the  establishment  of  such  reserva- 
tion and  the  hmits  thereof. 

Under  this  act — a  happy  thought  of  the  present 
■efficieift  Assistant  Land  Commissioner,  Hon.  E.  A. 
B^jwers — the  power  of  the  President  to  be  of  service 
to  his  country  is  ko  great  that  many  a  not  unambi- 
tious man  wouhl  l>e  .satisfied  to  j)<)ssess  it  with  or 
without  the  presidency.  And  oh  the  {iction  of  the 
Executive  may  at  any  time  be  reviewed,  and  if  desir- 
able nullified,  by  (jongress,  then*  is  ncj  danger  herein 
of  any  peril  to  the  public  interefttH. 

On  the  contrary,  the  advantage  to  the  ])u]>lic  inter- 
CfHtH  Ih  enormous.  President  Harrison's  ('.\ercis(?  of 
hirt  discretion  under  this  law  w;i.s  intelligent  and  ju- 
diciouH.  At  the  suggestion  of  S<*(retary  Noble,  who 
wa«  himwlf  incited  thereto  by  advocates  of  forest 
preservation,  the  President  made  a  wrieH  of  res<*rveH 
the  value  of  whiclit^)  the  adjoining  regions  of  lower 
altitude  is  himply  incalciihibl*'.  P>tssing  over  Kuch 
HH  ha^l  chiefly  the  virtue  of  being  reservations  of  great 
Mcenery  from  jirivate  encroacliment.  such  as  the  in- 
comparal»le  (irand  (.'anon  of  tlie  Colorado  and  tin; 
iK'aiitifnl  region  inrlnding  Mount  Rainier  (Taconia 
a?id  S*5attle  contending  so  liotly  over  the  name  of  tlie 
new  trjwt  that  it  had  to  \n-  called  "  Pa(  ific  Kon^st 
HeH<?rve"),  we  come  to  thone  made  chiefly  for  the 
<onMTvation  of  water  sujiply — a  serieH  of  Ave  in 
Colorjulo  and  three  in  ('}«lif<»i uia.  Of  thew  the  great- 
^•ni  in  the  *•  Hierra  Kewrve,"  extending  for  liOO  miles 
northward  nlon^  tin*  high  altitudes  (»f  th#  niountaiiiH 
to  the  Honthern  l»ouiidary  of  the  VoHemile  National 
Park,  TIiIm  tract  (•<<inpriheM  over  4. (MM). (KM)  acres  and 
JtM  imperial  ]»roportioiiM  are  more  evident  when  one 
realizes  that  it  i^  nejtrly  five  times  as  lan^e  jis   Khode 


Island,  half  as  large  again  as  Connecticut,  and  two- 
thirds  as  large  as  New  Jersey.  And  yet  this  territory, 
including  as  it  does  magnificent  forests  of  Sequoias 
and  the  noble  King's  River  Canon  which  John  Muir, 
the  explorer,  calls  "  the  rival  of  Yosemite,"  contains 
probably  not  a  square  mile  that  ought  not  to  be  de- 
voted to  reservation  purposes.  Next  to  Muir  him- 
self, who  knows  the  region  by  heart  and  I  think  made 
the  original  suggestion  of  this  reserve,  there  was  no 
better  authority  on  the  subject  than  the  late  Senator 
George  Hearst.  I  remember  how  emphatically  he 
spoke  to  me  in  favor  of  such  a  reserve  in  1890,  in 
Washington.  I  had  come  to  him  to  solicit  his  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  the  plan  of  a  Yosemite  National 
Park  to  surround  but  not  include  the  old  grant  of  the 
valley  made  to  California  in  1864.  This  grant  is 
bounded  by  a  coffin-shaped  line  running  one  mile 
back  from  the  rim  of  tlie  gorge  and  thus  does  not  in- 
clude the  magnificent  scenery  adjoining  and  does  not 
even  give  control  over  the  head- waters  of  the  great 
Yosemite  falls. 

Sitting  about  our  camp-fire  on  the  upper  Tuolumne 
in  June,  1889,  Muir  and  I  determined  to  revive  a 
former  scheme  which  had  fallen  through  to  make 
a  large  reservation  in  this  region,  and  it  was  sub- 
stantially Muir's  plan  that  was  formally  adopted  by 
Ccjngress  on  October  1,  1800.  The  new  park  thus 
made  is  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
twenty  times  as  large  as  tlie  State  grant.  When  I 
mentioned  the  subject  to  Senator  Hearst,  he  broke 
out:  '*  Reserve  the  Tuolumne?  Why,  I'd  favor  re- 
serving the  whole  of  the  Sierra  lop  from  Shasta  down. 
It  includes  very  little  agricultural  land,  the  region 
lias  been  iiretty  tlioroughly  prospected  and,  of 
course,  mining  and  other  jdivate  rights  would  not  be 
interft-red  with."  It  may  be  imagined  that  in  urg- 
ing the  Yosemite  National  Park  scheme  I  did  not  fail 
to  make  use  of  this  i)ronoiincement  of  the  shrewd 
and  far-sight<'d  Calilornian. 

That  j)ublic  sentiment  is  rapidly  coming  up  abreast 
of  Senator  Hearst's  opinion  is  jtroved  by  the  favorable 
reception  of  th<'  i)residential  i)roclamations  establish- 
ing the  reserves,  which  in  all  now  comprist^  over 
17,(MM).(MM)  acr(!s  in  s<'veriteen  tracts  locat ed  in  Arizona, 
(Jalifornia.  ('olorado,  Montana,  N<»w  Mexico,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming.  This  action  was 
particularly  well  n'ceive*!  in  ('alifornia.  It  was  to 
be  expect<'d  that  a  few  would  cry  out  against  i\w 
])olicV.  Owiu^rs  of  sheep  who  desinMl  to  i>astur(^ 
their  flocks  upon  the  public  domain,  to  the  extra- 
ordinary injury  of  it  ;  hewers  of  government  timln'r, 
willing  to  fell  a  giant  tree  to  obtain  its  He<»d  for 
fop'ign  sale  at  'lf,H  a  pound;  fraiiduh-nt  "  setthTS  " 
who  guve'picnicH  to  acjiuaintances  for  the  i)urpose  of 
*' takii'g  U|»"    laii'l    which    their   guests    were   never 
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again  to  see^these  few  barbarians  were  of  course  in- 
dijjnant  at  the  interference  with  their  "  vested 
rights,"  bnt  disinterested  people  and  the  large  popu- 
lation in  the  foothills  who  saw  in  the  reservation  the 
perpetual  source  of  water  supply  for  which  evo^-y 
summer  they  had  been  calling  upon  Hercules  re- 
joiced with  one  voice  at  the  salvation  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley.  Without  irrigation  that  valley  was 
merely  a  poor  cattle  pasture  ;  to-day  tlie  portions  re- 
claimed by  irrigation  are  among  the  most  productive 
in  the  world. 

Nor  has  President  Cleveland  been  indifferent  to  the 
great  advantage  of  this  polic3^  During  his  adminis- 
tration but  one  large  reserve  has  been  made,  j'et  it  is 
in  point  of  size  the  most  considerable  of  all.  It  is 
situated  in  Oregon,  on  the  ridge  of  the  Cascade  range 
and  comprises  some  4,500,000  acres  and  will  do  for 
that  State  what  the  Sierra  reserve  has  done  for 
California.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  see  his  waj^  clear  to  establish  a  third  in 
Northern  California  which  shall  reach  from  Yosem- 
ite  to  Mt.  Shasta  and  virtuallj'  connect  the  other 
two.  Thus  shall  the  great  valleys  of  the  Pacific  slope 
be  secure  in  a  perpetuity  of  water  supply  and  timber. 

The  question  naturally  arises  :  Why  should  not 
this  policy  he  systematically  extended  throughout  the 
great  West  until  the  head-iraters  of  ei'ery  important 
Hver  ivithin  national  control  is  the  seat  of  a  forest 
reserve  9  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  President  has 
the  powder,  and  thus  far  the  voice  of  no  intelligent 
person  has  been  raised  against  the  policy.  Let  us 
consider  on  what  grounds  of  necessity  such  sweeping 
action  may  be  urged. 

It  is  almost  a  superfluity  of  words  to  point  to  the 
well-recognized  perils  involved  in  the  destruction  of 
forests.     Humboldt  said  :  "  In  felling  trees  growing 
on  the  sides  and  surpmits  of  mountains  men,  under 
all  clirhes,  prepare  for  subsequent  generations  two 
calamities  at  once, — a  lack  of  fuel  and  a  want  of  wa- 
ter."    China,  India,  Cyprus,  Syria,  North  and  South 
Africa  have  been  conspicuous  sufferers  from  this 
folly.   The  decay  of  the  political  ascendancy  of  Spain  is 
attributed  to  the  same  cause,  and  the  slopes  of  Anda- 
lusia, even  now  showing  only  a  fuzzy  growth  of 
olives,  are  the  scene  of  alternate  floods  and  drought 
of  great  destructiveness.     A  similar  story  is  told  by 
the  southern   border  lands  of   Austro-Hungary,  by 
large  sections  of  Italy,  and  especially  by  the  South  of 
France,    where    in  the  last   thirty  years   thirty-five 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  to  reforest  hills 
which  were  d<?vastated  to  pay  for  Napoleon's  wars, 
though   the   work  is  but  half  completed.     Tlie   fall 
in  th<i  depth  of  the  rivers  of  CVntral  Europe — from 
seventeen   to   fifty-five   inclu's   in  fifty   years — bears 
witness  to  the  fate  in  store  for  us  urdrss  there  is  a 
radical  change  for  the  better  in  our  i)ub]i('  policy.     In 
our  own(t()Uiitry  th(!  disappearance  of  tlic  empire  that 
oncjc  flourishcfl  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  add  the 
urinual   overflow   of   the   MissisHipin,  Ohio   and    Ke<l 
riverH  are  attributed  to  deforestation.  That  the  \\v\\\ 
IH  not  overstated  iimy   b<?   seen    in   a  volume  which 
every  American  legislator  ought    to  know  by  heart- 


George  P.  Marsh's  treatise,  "  The  Earth  as  Modified 
by  Human  Action."  Forty  years  ago  Mr.  Marsh 
said  :  "  A  desolation  like  that  which  has  overwhelmed 
many  once  beautiful  and  fertile  regions  of  Europe 
awaits  an  important  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  unless  prompt  measures  are 
taken  to  check  the  action  of  destructive  causes  al- 
ready in  operation."  Let  any  one  who  has  attempted 
to  keep  pace  with  the  subject  say  how  far  this  fails 
of  true  prophecy — the  prophecy  which  Mr.  Froude 
thought  an  essential  test  of  science.  Expert  authori- 
ties have  gone  so  far  as  to  fix  twenty-fivo  years  hence 
as  the  period  of  virtual  exhaustion  of  the  timber  sup- 
ply at  the  present  rate  of  depletion.  It  is  not  merely 
the  intemperance  of  the  axe  with  which  we  must 
reckon.  Eighteen  centuries  ago  the  poet  Horace 
warned  his  countrymen  against  exposing  forests  to 
the  havoc  of  sheep — a  warning  which  has  come  down 
the  ages  almost  unheeded.  Last  of  all,  in  this  country, 
in  the  trail  of  both  lumberman  and  shepherd,  more 
destructive  than  the  edge  of  the  axe  or  the  spade  of 
the  sheep's  hoof,  conies  the  conflagration.  One  did  not 
need  the  object  lesson  of  the  recent  forest  nres  in  the 
Northwest  to  realize  that  the  public  domain  is  daily 
exposed  to  a  similar  danger.  Ride  along  any  railway 
in  the  Northw^est  and  you  may  read  the  story  in  a 
record  of  blackened  stumps  or  overhanging  smoke. 
Not  a  summer  passes  without  news  of  raging  fires 
upon  government  lands.  The  onlj'  wonder  is  how 
they  ever  cease.  And  yet  with  all  this  constant 
ravaging  of  the  forest  our  easy-going  people  Jb  not 
realize  the  critical  situation  of  the  great  West. 
Worst  of  all,  the  West  itself  does  not  realize  it. 

Statutes  are  not  often  enacted  by  Congress  until 
the  need  for  them  is  formulated  into  something  like 
a  truism  in  the  public  mind.  Therefore  it  needs  to 
be  reiterated  to  tediousness  that  the  mountain  forest 
has  a  more  tntal  service  to  render  than  even  its  impor- 
tant function  of  furnishing  timber.  It  is  a  source 
of  life  and  health  to  the  regions  below.  Its  relations 
to  agriculture,  commerce,  climate  and  social  life  an> 
most  intimate  and  fundamental.  "'  It  may  l)e  con- 
sidered as  establislied,"  says  Marsh,  "  that  forests, 
tend  to  mitigate,  at  least  within  their  own  precincts, 
extremes  of  temperature,  humidity  and  drought." 
Speaking  of  the  electrical  influence  of  trees  he  ob- 
serves that  hailstorms,  which  api)ear  to  be  always  ac- 
companied by  electrical  disturbances — "  are  believeil 
in  all  countries  particularly  exposed  to  that  scourjre 
to  have  become  more  frequent  and  destructive  in 
proportion  as  the  forests  have  been  cleared.  "  and  he 
cites  that  one  joint-stock  insurance  ctuupany  in 
Northern  Italy  tluring  seven  years  (1854-'til)  paid  six 
and  a  half  million  francs  for  damage  by  hail.  The 
inrt\ience  of  trees  as  a  protection  against  malaria  anil 
as  shelter  to  ground  to  the  leewaril  is  also  coiisiilertHl 
\vt»rth  mention  hy  M.irsh,  in  who.st*  judgment  th«» 
clinuitic  influence  of  their  ilestructitm  has  lH>t»n  o(  tlu* 
largest  importance  t^specially  in  Southern  Eun>iH». 

In  one  significant  res|tect  the  cause  of  ft>re8t  n««*i»r 
vat  ion  has  intlireitly  made  progrtws  in  C\>njjrt»«i*^    in 
the  grant  at  the  last  HOHHion  of  1,(HH>,IHK)  acrt»«  i»f  arid 
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land  to  each  of  a  number  of  Western  States  for  irri- 
gation and  colonization.  This  act  commits  Congress 
logically  to  the  conservation  of  the  water  supply, 
since  other  vvise  one  would  be  offering  the  thirsty  but 
an  empty  cup.  In  the  light  of  such  a  pressing  need, 
how  ridiculous  and  yet  how  tragic  was  the  action  at 
the  last  session  of  certain  Representatives  from  West- 
ern States  in  obstructing  by  parliamentary  tactics 
the  moderate  (even  too  moderate)  measure  of  con- 
servation known  as  tiie  McRae  bill !  This  bill,  which 
is  still  on  the  calendar  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, provides  for  the  restriction  and  regulation  of 
the  sale  of  timber  on  the  forest  preserves  in  such 
manner  as  to  insure  the  object  and  perpetuity  of  the 
reservations,  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  present  loose  system  of  issuing  timber 
permits  and  careful  provision  being  made  for  the 
needs  of  the  bona  fide  settler.  Instead  of  hesitating 
for  a  moment  over  a  niea.sure  so  manifestl}'  in  tlie 
general  interest  of  their  constituents  these  Repre- 
sentatives would  better  have  united  in  i^etitioning 
the  President  to  extend  the  reservation  system  in  the 
States  which  they  represent,  and  in  obtaining  much 
needed  legislation  to  secure  for  the  reserves,  already 
made  or  to  be  made,  the  most  efficient  and  intelligent 
control, — a  system  of  control  which  shall  produce 
an  equal  yield  of  luml)er  without  destroying  its 
s<jurce.  In  the  ab.^ence  of  such  legi>lation  these  re- 
•serves  will  exist  only  in  name.  Tlie  responsibility 
of  Congress,  let  it  l>e  plainly  siiid.  ih  not  longer  to  be 
concealetl  or  evaded. 

The  McRae  bill,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  likely  to 
prove  only  a  temporary  expedient,  tli«'  good  features 
of  which  may  iierr-after  !>♦;  emi)o<lie<l  in  our  perma- 
nent forest  ix>licy.  What  is  nee<led  is  a  broad,  thor- 
ougVi,  and  practical  ljecau.se  ima^Mnative  mea.snre, 
which  shall  legislate  for  i>osterity  and  once  for  all 
shall  run  with  the  best  scientific  opinion.  I  believe 
that  this  is  supplie*!  by  th»' scheme  of  Prof.  Charles 
8.  Sargent,  of  the  Arnold  Arljoretiun  of  Harvard 
University,  whose  census  rei)ort  on  the  subject  of 
F'orehts  an<l  who.se  "Silvaof  North  America"  hav<' 
jfiven  him  a  uniipie  position  a.s  an  expert.  This  is  a 
coniprehensiv*;  j)lan  >*y  whicli  the  control  of  the  re- 
serves is  to  Ix'  transferred  to  tlie  War  Department, 
The  army  must  defend  them  (do«'s  now  tlieoreticaliy 
defend  them)  against  encroachment,  as  retpiisition  is 
inadu  by  the  S«;(;reUiry  of  the*  Interior.  II<»\v  njucli 
simpler  that  the  military  should  have  initial  con- 
trol 1  Th«  evil  of  the  dual  syst<'m  now  is  that  the 
jiermanent  intiTeMts  of  the  n'wrveh  must  always 
\)*i  siicriHced  to  the  temjiorary  exigencies  of  public 
order.  A  htrike  in  Sacramento  or  a  \ti'\\y  (luanel  on 
an  Indian  reservation  would  ileprive  the  Yoseniitt,' 
National  Park  of  the  ef]icient  milMary  prot«H'tion 
which  it  now  enjoys.  Tli«-  Yellowstone  National 
I'ark  is  jiilmirably  managed  by  a  military  <h't,ail. 
I  li«  H«)  two  parkM  fnrniHh  all  the  pje<4Mlent  for  the  ]»lan 
that  is  n*H^ded.  I  believe  the  seventeen  fi  rest  res«^rva- 
ijonsare  virtually  wilhont  patrol.  The  (  hief  reason 
for  placing  theni  al^o  in  the  hands  of  the  military  is 


that  only  thus  can  we  provide  for  their  care  and  cult- 
ure on  scientific  principles.  For  this  West  Point 
offers  a  well-established  system  and  means  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  not  proposed  that  the  Military  Academy 
should  be  turned  into  a  School  of  Forestry,  but  that 
facilities  should  be  provided  for  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  the  science,  so  that  all  gradu- 
ates should  know  its  elements,  while  certain  others 
should  be  able  intelligently  to  supervise  the  reserva- 
tions incidental  to  their  other  duties,  and  to  superin- 
tend practical  work  to  be  carried  ( n  by  a  body  of 
men  locallj'  enlisted  as  a  Forest  Guard. 

There  is  no  alternative,  except  to  let  the  forests  re- 
main the  prey  of  destructive  agencies,  or  else  to  estab- 
lish a  civil  school  with  all  its  accompaniments  of 
political  manipulation.  Surely  the  countr}'  is  already 
too  tired  of  the  spoils  system  to  wish  more  fuel  to  go 
into  that  flame.  The  army  is  the  only  hope.  Its  tra- 
ditions of  thoroughness  and  integrity  may  be  relied 
upon  for  a  rigid  control  in  the  public  interest.  At- 
tention would  be  chiefly  needed  in  the  summer,  when 
it  is  customary  to  undertake  expeditions  and  establish 
camps  for  the  good  of  the  troops.  To  know  the 
elements  of  forestry,  what  trees  and  what  kinds  of 
trees  to  cut  so  as  to  yield  an  annual  crop  of  timber 
without  injuring  the  forest — this  is  something  to  be 
taught  and  learned,  and  something  as  clearly  within 
the  i)rovince  of  the  military  in  time  of  peace  as  to 
buihl  docks  or  bridges.  What  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  mere  guard  duty  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Yosemit*^  National  Park,  where  an  efficient  troop  of 
cavalry  has  put  an  end  to  the  depredations  of  sheep 
and  lumbermen,  so  that  in  four  years  the  tract  has 
resumed  its  natural  appearance  and  conservative 
offices,  while  during  the  past  summer  in  defiance  of 
law  500,000  slieej)  were  pastunnl  on  tlu^  adjoining  un- 
jn-otected  Sierra  Reserv(\  And  yet  this  might  easily 
have  l)een  preveiit«'d  by  a  sipiad  of  soldiers,  had  such 
a  detail  been  available. 

Th«'  delay  of  C'ongress  in  providing  for  the  care  of 
the  reservations,  however,  does  not  relieve  the  Presi- 
dent of  responsibility  for  delay  in  creating  others.  Let 
the  imagination  rest  for  a  moment  on  the  opportunity 
that  Mr.  ("levelaiid  has  1  What  a  chance  to  serve  the 
<-ouiitiy  ami  posterity  !  What  unseen  dangers  may 
be  averted  and  svliat  l)lessiugs  conf'ei-red  upon  gener- 
ations to  conie  I  Tlie  warnings  of  science  are  im- 
jM-rative.  The  authority  of  law  is  ample.  By  one 
stroke  of  the  i)en  he  can  make  a  reservation,  for  in- 
stan(U',  at  the  inad  waters  of  the  Missouri  which, 
without  interfering  with  private  rights,  shall  contnd 
for  all  time  for  the  puitlic  the  sotnces  of  that  great 
htrcani.  Tii''  c()untry  would  not.  fail  to  greet  with 
favor  a  well  considered  s<-heme  for  siunlar  tracts  in 
the  entire  West.  Such  action  would  \n^  an  iionorable 
chalh-nge  to  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  Con- 
gress, (pialitieii  wliich  are  never  foimd  wanting  in  a 
crisis;  and  the  necessary  legislation  for  the  patrol 
and  care  of  the  reservations  would  be  all  the  surer  to 
lullow  by  reason  of  tlie  magnitud(*  of  the  bonoficeilt 
scheme. 
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AMERICANS  SHOULD  BE  LONG   LIVED. 

THE  "  Editor's  Study"  in  the  Christmas  Harper's 
is  chiefly  taken  up  with  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner's  views  on  longevity,  and  especially  with  the 
American's  chance  to  get  back  to  Biblical  standards 
of  long  life.  Mr.  Warner  gives  some  curious  and 
presumably  authentic  instances  of  extreme  longevity. 

THREE  GENERATIONS  TO   THE   "MAYFLOWER." 

"  Among  the  Pilgrim  records  at  Plymouth  is  a  let- 
ter from  Peregrine  White,  who  was  born  on  the  May- 
flower when  it  lay  in  Provincetown — the  first  white 
child  born  in  New  England.  Following  that  is  a  let- 
ter from  an  estimable  Pilgrim  deacon,  who  lived  to 
be  one  hundred  and  six  j-ears  old,  and  who  testifies 
that  he  knew  Peregrine  White.  Following  that  is  a 
letter  from,  a  lady  still  living,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two,  who  says  that  she  remembers  the  aged  deacon 
of  one  hundred  and  six  years.  Thus  less  than  three 
lives  takes  us  back  to  the  Landing  and  to  the  Rock, 
which  is  almost  as  mysterious  as  the  aerolite,  or  black 
stone,  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  since  it  is  like  no  other 
piece  of  granite  on  the  Massachusetts  coast.  It  may 
be  mortifying  to  see  that  we  have  no  greater  antiquity 
than  this,  but  the  effort  of  three  persons  to  cover  it 
is  encouraging." 

BUT  IN   THE   WEST  ! 

"  But  it  is  in  other  regions  of  the  continent  that  we 
must  at  present  look  for  the  extraordinary  capacity 
of  the  New  World  for  producing  old  people.  Well- 
authenticated  are  cases  of  mission  Indians  in  Southern 
California  who  reached  the  ages  of  120,  130  and  140. 
In  that  equable  region  all  the  great  functions  of  nat- 
ure go  on  with  regularity,  so  as  to  induce  a  long  run- 
ning of  the  machine.  But  besides  this,  these  old  men 
were  probably  free  from  care,  from  religious  doubts 
and  skepticism  and  political  worry  and  ambition,  and 
it  is  testified  that  they  were  simple  in  their  habits, 
temperate  and  even  abstemious,  drinking  only  water, 
and  eating  little  but  corn,  which  they  fitted  for  di- 
gestion by  the  vigorous  action  of  their  own  grinders." 

AND  THE  SOUTH  IS  OLDER   STILL. 

"Lieutenant  Gibbons  found  in  a  village  in  Peru 
100  p(;rs()ns  over  the  ago  of  100,  and  either  ho  or  an- 
other credible  explorer  tliero  reports  another  man 
aged  140.  He  was  a  very  temperate  man,  ate  liis 
food  cold,  aTid  never  ate  meat  except  in  the  middh^ 
of  the  day.  In  the  liighlands  of  South  Anu«rica  the 
habit  of  old  ago  is  a  long-establislied  one.  In  Eimador 
centenarians  are  (rommon.  The  cc^nsus  of  IHftI  found 
in  the  town  of  Pilagnin,  11,000  f(>(»t  above  s«mi  level, 
aliout  2,000  inhabitants,  among  wliom  wen>  100  over 
70  years  of  age,  liO  about  80,  11  over  90,  5  over  100, 
and  I  who  was  1 15.  Not  many  y<»irH  ago  i\m\  in 
Aiubaio  u  woman  named  N.  Cucalou,  who  wua  111, 


and  one  Don  Jos6  Soto,  aged  120.  In  the  year  1840, 
in  the  town  of  Banos,  died  old  Morales,  a  vigorous 
carpenter  to  tlie  end  of  his  life,  who  was  well  on  in 
years  and  the  steward  of  the  Jesuits  when  they  were 
expelled  from  their  property  in  1767.  In  1838  a  wit- 
ness in  a  judicial  trial  was  proved  to  be  140 years  old, 
having  been  born  on  the  night  of  the  great  earth- 
quake which  destroyed  the  old  town  of  Ambato  in 
1698.  How  much  longer  this  man  lived,  who  was 
cradled  by  an  earthquake,  is  not  yet  reported.  Mex- 
ico, notwithstanding  its  revolutions,  is  equally  favor- 
able to  longevity.  In  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz  there 
died  a  man  in  1893  who  was  137  years  old.  That  be 
was  carried  off  prematurely  we  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose, for  at  Teluca,  where  the  register  is  officially 
and  carefully  kept,  there  died  only  a  few  years  ago  a 
man  aged  192." 

SOME  CAUSES  OF  LONGEVITY. 

"  The  examples  we  have  cited  were  not  freaks  of 
nature.  They  have  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the 
contijient,  and  in  high  elevations,  and  near  the  sea- 
level.  Since  we  find  them  more  numerous,  however, 
in  Ecuador  than  in  Southern  California,  we  need  to 
inquire  whether  the  high  altitude  is  not  more  favor- 
able. It  is  generally  believed  that  an  equable  climate 
and  an  equable  mind  tend  to  produce  longevity.  But 
the  diet  may  be  of  equal  importance.  We  do  not  see 
that  the  best  cooking,  supposed  to  be  the  French, 
induces  people  to  tarry  so  long  in  this  world  as  the 
pure  water  and  corn  ground  by  the  teeth  in  the  case 
of  the  Southern  California  Indians.  Many  people 
have  the  idea  that  life  would  not  be  worth  living  on 
a  diet  of  bread  and  water,  but  the  test  of  this  is  the 
physical  enjoyment  and  mental  elasticity  daily  got 
out  of  this  simple  regimen.  We  must  inquire  how 
the  sage  of  Teluca  lived.  Did  he  take  only  two  meals 
daily  and  never  meat  except  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
or  did  he  eat  any  time  when  he  was  hungry  or  could 
get  food  ?  And  did  he  sleep  half  the  time,  ninety-six 
years  of  his  life,  or  only  a  third,  sixty-four  ?  " 

AMERICANS   LIVE  TOO   FAST. 

"The  i)rospect  opened  up  for  the  inhabitants  of 
this  hemisphere  is  a  very  encouraging  ont\  caK-ulated 
to  increase  the  general  hapi)iness,  if  it  does  not  lower 
the  rates  of  life  insuratice  or  rt^luce  the  i)rice  of  an- 
nuities. Testimony  abundantly  proves  that  the 
primary  conditions  of  this  country  are  favorable  to 
long  life.  There  were  unsanitary  habits  which 
carried  oft'  the  aborigines,  but  sonuu>f  the  unnonuulic 
ptM)plt)  and  the  early  settlers  attained  grt^at  agtv 
Thes(»  favoring  conditions  art>  to  an  extent  def»»attHl 
by  tlui  worry  and  sp«'tHl  of  modt^rn  life.  Tht»  suddtMi 
brt^aking  down  of  multitudes  by  heart  failures  uiul 
])arHlyHis  is  dut«  to  thtMitt«Mnpt  to  lu  "\    n     irn 

in  tliirty-tive.     The  prevalouco  of  n.    ^     ,  u»u 
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among  women  and  young  girls  is  evidence  of  the  high 
pressure  of  society,  and  not  of  the  dread  of  becoming 
old  maids.  When  we  get  time,  as  a  race,  to  fall  in 
with  the  natural  advantages  in  thisland  for  very  long 
life,  we  shall  do  justice  ro  our  fortunate  position,  and 
then  the  very  old  inhabitant  will  not  be  even  consid- 
ered an  eccentric  survivor."' 


HOW  SCIENCE  CAN  ADMIT  RELIGION. 

OXE  of  the  two  more  "serious"  papers  in  the 
December  Century  is  Professor  Augustus  J. 
Dubois',  with  the  heading,  '•  What  Has  Science  to  Do 
with  Religion  ?  "  Professor  Dubois  takes  issue  with 
Huxley's  animadversions  against  religion.  He  at- 
tacks the  famous  physiologist  on  the  ground  that  the 
latter  assumes  religion  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord, and  from  that  assumption  goes  on  to  show  that 
as  religion  must  stand  or  fall  with  these  records,  and 
that  as  these  records  are  erroneous,  therefore  science 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fallacy.  Dr.  Dubois 
says  : 

"  I  wish,  therefore,  to  ix)int  out  that  the  only  basis 
upon  which  any  religion  can  stand,  or  has  a  right  to 
stand,  is  at  bottom  identical  with  that  upon  which 
science  rests — viz.,  the  ba.sis  of  universal  experience, 
the  testimony  of  universal  consciousness,  the  result  of 
daily  verification. 

'*  This  is  a  basis  which  science  cannot  ignore,  and 
it  is  necessary  first  to  consider  tliis  claim  before  we 
can  follow  Professor  Huxlfy's  argument  to  its  con- 
clusion. This  is  a  basis  which  lies  outside  of  the  '  re- 
lations of  biblical  authors  concerning  the  old  w<jrld,' 
and  therefore,  if  alhnve*!,  it  doitn  n<jt  follow  that  to 
invalidate  the  one  is  to  destroy  the  other.  On  the 
contrary,  faith  still  reniains  in  '  contact  with  fact,' 
and  surh  contad  is  not  impaired  simply  Iwcause  an 
added  warrant  is  found  in  the  S<.'riptures.  Indeed,  it 
is  Ix'cauw?  of  this  l^tsis  that  the  .S<Tiptures  exist.  Wo 
<lo  not  {urcept  it  lx*cau.s<;  of  the  S4;riptures  ;  we  accept 
the  Strripturefl  because  of  it.  Tliey  are  the  record 
of  a  fact,  but  they  are  not  the  fact." 

VKRIFK'ATION  THE  BASI.S  OF  UELIOION. 

'•  A  th<*ology  which  reflects  more  or  h'ss  accurately 
the  views  of  nat  tin;  jjn^valent  at  an  oarly  <lay  is  not 
the  profHT  t<-Mt  of  a  living  fju^t  of  the  \n\Ht  and  pres- 
ent. Th«'ol<»gy  Tnay  Im?,  an<l  in<h'«'d  otiglit  to  Iw.  pro- 
fouTKlly  afT«'<ti-d  by  the  H<;ience  of  tlu-  time.  It  oii^cht, 
like  any  othff  Hcience,  to  be  always  in  closo  touch 
with  it,  not  a  lingering?  reflection  of  the  past.  If  it  is, 
as  it  rluinm  to  In*,  a  Hciencf,  it  nnist,  lik*-  all  wi«*n(M«, 
And  its  revelation  in  man  and  nature  alonp,  for  the 
^  lil.^ii'  ;irf!  not  Hci«'ntific  troatim's,  aiul  cannot  be 
II  I  I  li'  li  in  the  int«T<'HTH  of  any  braiuh  of  scicnci'. 
The  cftfrV  of  wii-ntific  work  anrl  the  influ«'nc«'  of 
wi<'ntifW'  ideas  and  method  in  this  dir<'ffir)n  Hhoiild  l)e 
w<'l(!f>rn«'/l  by  theology,  and,  aH  a  nuitterof  fact,  have 
\iiH:x\  quit/?  widely  welcomed.  Wliat  is  the  so-called 
'new  theolot^y  '  but  the  acUnowledi^inent,  c<(nsciotiH 
ffT  nnconmriouH,  of  the  influence  of  w-ienc©  in  this  ro- 
(il>ect  ? 


"Thus  we  see  that  faith,  instead  of  being  'no 
longer  in  contact  with  fact  of  any  kind,'  is  daily  com- 
ing into  line  with  the  known  facts  of  nature  and  man. 
But  however  conflicting  and  diverse  the  views  of 
theology,  back  of  all  lies  the  solid  fact  of  human  ex- 
perience. This  is  the  basis  of  religion— the  verifica- 
tion of  the  spiritual  in  life.  Doctrines  of  theology, 
like  theories  of  science,  have  their  day,  and  give  place 
to  better,  but  the  basis  of  both  is  the  same.  Faith  is 
thus  not  a  dream  ;  it  is  not  merely  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for  ;  it  is  the  evidence  of  things  un- 
seen." 


MR.  MOODY:  BY  HENRY  DRUMMOND. 

ONE  of  the  best  articles  in  the  December  Mc- 
Clure's  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Henry  DrummoncI  on 
Mr.  Moody.  The  estimate  which  the  learned  writer 
makes  of  his  subject  is  a  matter  of  surprise  until  one 
has  read  through  the  article  and  has  realized  the 
grounds  for  the  eulogy. 

A  MUCH  MISUNDERSTOOD  MAN. 

Dr.  Drummond  says  :  "  Simple  as  this  man  is,  and 
homely  as  are  his  surroundings,  probably  America 
possesses  at  this  moment  no  more  extraordinary  per- 
sonage ;  nor  even  among  the  most  brilliant  of  her 
sons  has  any  rendered  more  stupendous  or  more  en- 
diping  service  to  his  country  or  his  time.  No  public 
man  is  less  understood,  especially  by  the  thinking 
world,  than  D.  L.  Moody.  It  is  not  that  it  is  un- 
aware of  his  existence,  or  even  that  it  does  not  respect 
him.  But  his  line  is  so  special,  his  work  has  lain  so 
ai»art  from  what  it  conceives  to  be  the  rational  chan- 
nels of  progress,  that  it  has  never  felt  called  upon  to 
take  him  seriously.  So  little,  indeed,  is  the  true 
stature  of  this  man  known  to  tlu^  nuiss  of  his  genera- 
tion that  the  preliminary  estimate  recorded  here  must 
seem  both  extravagant  and  ill-considered.  To  whole 
sections  of  the  community  t\w  mere  word  evangelical 
is  a  synonym  for  whatever  is  narrow,  strained,  super- 
ficial, and  unreal.  Assumed  to  be  heir  to  all  that  is 
hectic  in  religion,  and  sensational  in  tiie  methods  of 
propagating  it,  men  who,  lik(^  Mr.  Moody,  earn  this 
name  an;  unconsciously  credit(Ml  witli  (lie  worst  tra- 
<lilions  of  their  class.  It  will  surjnise  many  to  know 
that  Mr.  Moody  is  as  different  from  thesui)pOsed  ty])e 
of  his  class  as  light  is  from  dark  ;  that  while  he  would 
be  the  last  to  repudiate  the  name,  indeed,  while  glo- 
rying more  and  more  (»ach  day  h(»  lives  in  the  work 
of  the  evangelist,  he  sees  th(»  weaknesses,  the  nar- 
rownesses, and  the  limitalions  of  that,  order  with  as 
clear  an  eye  as  the  most  unsparing  of  its  critics.  But 
especially  will  it  surprise  many  to  know  that  whil<» 
l)reachintr  to  the  masses  has  been  the  main  outward 
work  of  Mr.  Moody's  life,  he  has,  perhaps,  mor(\  and 
more  varied,  irons  in  the  tire  educational,  jihilan- 
thropic,  religious — than  almost  any  living  man  ;  an«l 
that  vast  as  has  been  his  public  service  as  a  ])reacher 
to  tlic  masses,  it  is  prol)ably  true  that  his  personal 
intlnenee  and  private  character  have  done  as  nnich  as 
his  preaching  to  atT«'(rt  his  day  and  geiutnition. 
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THE   RE^IEJV  OF  REI^IEIVS. 


THE   EXTENT   OF   HIS   INFLUENCE. 

'*  Discussion  has  aboiiiuled  lately  as  to  the  standards 
by  which  a  country  shall  judge  its  great  men.  And 
the  verdict  has  been  given  unanimously  on  behalf  of 
moral  influence.  Whether  estimated  by  the  moral 
qualities  which  go  to  the  making  up  of  his  personal 
character,  or  the  extent  to  which  he  has  imi)ressed 
these  upon  whole  connnunities  of  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  more  truly 
great  man  Uving  than  D.  L.  Moody.  By  moral 
influences  in  this  connection  I  do  not  mean  in  any 
restricted  sense  religious  influence.  I  mean  the  influ- 
ence which,  with  whatever  doctrinal  accompani- 
ments, or  under  whatever  ecclesiastical  flag,  leads 
men  to  better  lives  and  higher  ideals ;  the  influence 
which  makes  for  noble  character,  personal  enthusi- 
asm, social  well-being  and  national  righteousness.  I 
have  never  heard  Mr.  Moody  defend  any  particular 
church  ;  I  have  never  heard  him  quoted  as  a  theolo- 
gian. But  I  have  met  multitudes,  and  personally 
know,  in  large  numbers,  men  and  women  of  all 
churches  and  creeds,  of  many  countries  and  ranks, 
from  the  poorest  to  the  richest,  and  from  the  most 
ignorant  to  the  most  wise,  upon  whom  he  has  placed 
an  ineffaceable  moral  mark.  There  is  no  large  town 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  I  perceive  there  are 
few  in  America,  where  this  man  has  not  gone,  where 
he  has  not  lived  for  days,  weeks,  or  months,  and 
where  he  has  not  left  behind  him  personal  inspira- 
tions which  live  to  this  day  ;  inspirations  which, 
from  the  moment  of  their  birth,  have  not  ceased  to 
evidence  themselves  in  practical  ways— in  furthering 
domestic  happiness  and  peace  ;  in  charities  and  phi- 
lanthropies ;  in  social,  religious,  and  even  municipal 
and  national  service."    

THE  NEW  WOMAN  UNDER  FIRE. 

THE  heavy  batteries  of  the  Quarterly  Review  have 
been  turned  on  "  The  Heavenly  Twins,"  Bebel's 
'•  Woman,"  and  the  "  striking  "  sex  in  general.  The 
criticism  is  caustic  and  the  satire  pungent.  The  re- 
viewer laments  the  deafness  of  the  New  Woman  to  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  French  •*  insurrection  of  women  " 
a  century  ago,  and  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
woman  then  fatuously  made. 

HER    WEAKNESS. 

•'Women  have  taken  part  in  revolts,"  but — "for 
wars  or  for  revolutions  demanding  powers  of  fore- 
thought and  generalship  they  have  not  hitherto  shown 
the  capacity  of  average  men.  Excesses  they  may 
commit  as  petroleuses  in  a  Commune  of  1871  ;  nor  is 
tliere  any  degree  of  self-sacrifice  from  which  they 
have  shraidc.  .  .  .  What  they  cannot  undertake 
is  a  regular  campaign." 

Even  their  much  trumpeted  new  ideals  are  bor- 
rowed from  tlie  masculin<5  tliought  of  Diderot  and 
Rousseau.  (ieorgeSand  is  seU^cted  as  the  typical  N»!W 
Woman.  "Like  the  '  noble  savage'  of  Dryden  and 
R()UHH<5au,  Khe  condemns  law  as  tyranny  ;  the  social 
<;oniract  itself  hIk;  <lc(!ms  irrectojicilabh^  with  her 
changing  moods.     .     .     .     Sl»r  is  in  coiiiplrto  accord 


with  the  anarchist  who  assures  us  that  '  nothing  has 
yielded  him  a  standard  which  does  not  vary.'  .  .  . 
What  can  be  more  simple  than  the  dilettanteism 
of  impulse,  the  argument  of  novelty  and  freedom? 
The  heart  is  to  be  judge  and  jury,  witness  and  advo- 
cate." 

THE  SECRET  OF  HER  SUCCESS. 

Shakespeare's  adage,  "All  the  world's  a  stage,"  is 
improved  upon  by  the  New  Woman.  ''All  the 
world's  a  hospital,"  she  says  with  Heine,  "  and  all 
the  men  and  women  merely  patients,"  "The 
Heavenly  Twins "  are  not  so  much  original  as 
"aboriginal,"  and  owe  their  success  to  their  appeal 
to  the  savage  element  in  human  nature :  "  The  liter- 
ature of  woman's  revolt  would  fill  libraries.  It  is 
extant  in  every  European  language  ;  it  has  its  great 
centres  from  Zurich  and  Geneva  to  London,  New 
York,  and  Chicago.  The  American  wing  of  the 
army  undertakes  moral  problems,  the  Russian  po- 
litical. 

"To  Mr.  Arnold,  the  deity  worshiped  by  Philis- 
tines was  a  magnified  non-natural  man.  If  we  may 
presume  to  criticise  the  image  set  up  by  Mrs.  Grand 
on  the  plain  of  Dura,  we  seem  to  discern  therein  the 
outlines  of  a  magnified  non-natural  woman.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  Evadne  was  not  aware  that  hundreds  of 
years  ago  the  Elkesaites,  and  afterward  certain  of 
the  medieval  heretics,  indulged  .  .  .  the  fantastic 
notion  of  a  Heavenly  Father- Mother.  .  .  .  This 
new  voice  of  extraordinary  sweetness  is  more  ancient 
than  Oriental  mysticism.  .  .  .  The  feminine  of 
anthropomorphism  is  a  detestable  superstition  which 
the  world,  if,  unhappily,  these  goddesses  come  out  of 
their  winding-sheets  again,  will  discover  to  be  a 
grand  name  for  hysteria,  convulsions,  and  an  hyp- 
notic Aphrodite. 

HER   MELANCHOLY   END. 

"  The  New  Woman  ought  to  be  aware  that  her  con- 
dition is  morbid,  or,  at  least,  hysterical :  that  the  true 
name  of  science,  falsely  so-called,  may  be  '  brain- 
poisoni.ig  ; '  that  •  ideas '  and  love  affairs,  when  mixed 
in  unequal  proportions,  may  explode  like  dynamite 
upon  all  concerned  ;  and  that  Rousseau,  Diderot,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Comte,  Bakounine  and  Ibsen  are  masters 
not  to  be  trusted." 

They  mistake  impulse  or  pleasure  for  conscience. 
But  feeling  is  not  the  key  :  "The  New  Woman  will 
not  contiime  long  in  the  land.  Like  other  fashions 
she  is  destined  to  excite  notice,  to  l)e  admired,  criti- 
cised and  forgotten.  ...  If  on  men's  selec- 
tion of  their  mates  the  futun»  depends  .... 
who  would  bind  himself  to  siH'ud  his  days  with  the 
anarchist,  the  athlete,  the  blue  stocking,  the  aggres- 
sively philanthropic,  the  political,  the  surgical 
woniun  ?  AjuI  what  man  would  submit  to  au  alli- 
ance which  was  terminal,  nt)t  when  he  clu>se,  but 
when  his  comrade  was  lire«l  of  him  .'  " 

The  "peculiar  grace"  of  woman  is  "a  human 
naturt*  pr(»destin»'d  in  motht-rhood." 

Ne\«'rtht»less,  if  {Uv  Nt^w  Wixiuui  is  to  bo  »i.s  ovun 
escent  as  is  here  alleged,  mIu^  will  Uv*!  have  lived  iu  Vtttu. 
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For  she  has  compelled  even  the  conservative  Quarterly 
reviewer  to  make  certain  important  concessions. 
"Social  service  and  household  liberty  may  yet  com- 
bine.'' Woman  "  has  a  divine  right  to  all  that  will 
fit  her"'  for  motherhood.  "  Married  or  not,  her  per- 
sonality is  sacred."  Let  her  -'judge  men  severely, 
and  aim  at  a  simpler  standard  of  living.''  Our  finest 
ideals  are  in  danger,  and  nothing  but  the  true  and 
sensitive  conscience  of  the  woman  herself  will  save 
them.  It  thus  appears  that  even  if  the  New  Woman 
is  to  become  extinct,  she  will  not  be  succeeded  by  the 
Old  Woman. 

IS  THE  VOTE    NECESSARY  FOR  WOMAN'S 
INFLUENCE? 

THE  December  Century  contains  a  brief  article 
by  Eleanora  Kinnicutt  under  the  title,  "The 
American  Woman  in  Politics,''  in  which  that  lady 
argues  to  show  that  the  actual  operation  of  dropping 
a  ballot  in  a  box  is  not  necessary  to  complete  the 
beneficent  influence  which  good  women  can  exercise 
in  f»olitical  questions.  , 

"  Universal  man  suffrage  is  here  to  stay.  We  can- 
not do  away  with  the  evils  that  accompany  it ;  we 
must,  therefore,  try  to  overcome  them,  rejoicing  all 
the  while  that  the  great  experiment  is  being  made  in 
a  country  where  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  success. 
And  what  better  way  is  there  of  making  this  success 
ai^parent  and  permaneni  than  by  the  intelligent  and 
public  spirited  woinfrii  of  the  country,  through  their 
good  judgment  and  watchfulness,  helping  the  intelli- 
gent and  public-spirited  men  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  strength  of  mere  numlxTs — a  task  that  is 
daily  incrcjising  in  difficulty?  If  wonuMi  will  only 
assume,  at  election  times,  the  re.sponsibility  of  mak- 
ing the  men  of  their  hoiLseholds  register  and  vote,  and 
of  guarding,  Ji-s  far  a.s  possible,  against  carelessness 
and  indifference  in  the  matter,  they  will  render  a 
valuable  service  to  the  State." 

THE   EXAMPLE   OF   MISS  SCHUYLER. 

'*  If  any  woman  would  study  what  opportunities 
are  within  lier  grasp  t^>-day,  let  her  examine  into  the 
life-work  of  Miss  Louisa  Leo  Schuyler,  and  h-arn 
what  hh<;  IjJiH  accomi)li.she<l,  not  as  a  philanthropist, 
but  tis  a  practical  jwjlitician.  It  is  safo  to  »ay  that  no 
man  in  tluj  State  of  New  York  knows  more  accu- 
rat».'ly  than  Miss  Schuyler  what  laws  have  b<-*en  en- 
acted at  Albany  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
th(;  n'cords  of  the  m«*n  whose  nanurs  hav<r  b«'<'n  as- 
W)  UiU'A  with  tln'ni,  in  the  S«'nate  and  tiuj  Assembly, 
toHuy  nothing  of  the  knowledgi*  of  municipal  affairs. 
In  th«-  int«'r<'Mt  of  hoiiic  m»'aHun*M  for  th«*  introduction 
of  wliif:h  Miss  S<;huyler  was  herself  responsible,  she 
has  work«r<l  with  unflagging  industry,  watchfulnens, 
kno\vle<l;^«;  f,f  (h'tail,  and  patience,  withont  which 
they  Would  hardly  have  been  carri»;<l  through  to  snc- 
ceHH.  Two  lawH  recently  enmtted  represent  the  one 
t  ■  ;irH,  tlie  other  five  yearn,  of  iinceaMJj)^'  |M»litical 

a  /  on  her  part.     Mimh  Schuyler  has  undoubtedly 

exc4'])tionnl  giftit  in  conc*'iving  and  nhaping  philan- 
throjiic  meaMureM,  )*ut  her  victorien  have  been   won, 


as  she  herself  would  be  the  first  to  urge,  by  means  of 
qualities  possessed  in  common  with  many  women 
who  to  day  are  waiting  for  the  political  shackles  to 
fall  before  they  take  hold  in  real  earnest  of  public 
affairs. 

"  Whatever  be  the  future  history  of  woman  suf- 
frage, the  recent  widespread  agitation  should  result 
in  developing  a  greater  interest  in  public  affairs  on 
the  part  of  all  w^omen  of  serious  purpose,  and  in 
awakening  them  to  a  keener  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibilit}'  to  the  community  at  large." 


MR.  HAMERTON  ON  OUR  ART  FADS. 

IN  the  beautiful  Cnristmas  number  of  Scrihner''s 
Magazine  the  late  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton 
delivers  an  opinion,  well  worthy  to  be  quoted,  on  the 
present-day  fads  in  the  domain  of  art.  This  para- 
graph is  taken  from  a  brief  paper  sketching  the  life 
of  Emile  Friant :  "  The  surest  evidence  of  decadence 
in  a  school  of  painting  is  the  prevalence  of  new 
fashions  that  lead  the  artists  in  bands  away  from 
the  independent  study  of  nature.  A  painter  ought 
to  see  nature  with  his  own  eyes.  If  he  conforms  to 
a  fashion  he  sacrifices  his  individuality  as  a  dress- 
maker does  when  she  makes  a  lady's  costume  accord- 
ing to  a  taste  that  is  not  her  own,  because  she  finds 
it,  for  the  present,  the  best  way  of  earning  her  living. 
The  French  school  has  of  late  shown  evident  signs  of 
decadence  in  the  sudden  and  inexplicable  adoption  of 
new  fashions  by  large  groups  of  artists  together — the 
best  possible  evidence  that  they  have  no  individual 
convictions,  or  that  they  are  ready  to  abandon  them, 
at  short  notice,  for  anything  that  promises  notoriety. 
You  cannot  imagine  any  serious  artist  like  Ingres 
taking  up  some  new  '  fad '  in  this  personally  irre- 
sponsible way.  Any  one  who  has  watched  French 
art  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  has  seen  how  new 
l)rinciples  of  coloring  and  new  modes  of  handling 
have  suddenly  become  the  rage  among  the  younger 
l)ainters.  The  reason  ^vhy  these  fashions  spread 
rai)idly  like  epidemic  diseases — so  I  am  told  by  one 
who  has  a  i)ersonal  accpiaintance  with  their  victims 
— is  because  tlie  young  men  have  such  a  profound 
dread  of  seeming  to  bo  belnnd  their  age.  To  escape 
such  damaging  imputation  they  will  i)aint  in  any 
color  and  in  any  style  that  bears  no  resemblance  to 
what  they  most  abominate,  the  old-fashioned  styles 
of  jtainting  to  be  seen  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre. 
•  Th«!  separation  of  the  method  of  expression  from  the 
idea  to  be  expressed  is  the  sure  sign  of  decadence. 
France  iw  now  all  decadence.  In  the  (^hampue  Mars, 
;iH  in  the  Salon,  th(!  man  of  the  hour  is  he  who  has 
invented  the  last  tricrk  in  subject  or  treatment.' 

IIIH    I'AINTKIt   AND   rorULAUITY. 

•*  In  my  view  the  unpopularity  of  a  ])Mi!itor  jn'ovos 
nothing  against  him,  nor  does  ])()pularity,  when  he 
has  it,  prove;  anything  against  him  either.  When 
Manet  paint<'<l  '  The  Fifei- '  he  w;ih  entirely  unit<t|>'>- 
lar,  when  (varolus  Durau  painted  *  Tiu^  Poet  with  the 
Mandolin'  he  was  tlie  most  fasliionabh)  portrait- 
painter  in  l-'j-Miice.     It  does  not  matter,  both  pictures 
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are  equally  honest  work,  though  '  The  Poet '  is  painted 
with  more  elegance  and  sauvity.  There  is  a  class  of 
critics  in  the  present  day  to  whom  nothing  is  so  odious 
as  success.  They  cannot  endure  Leighton  because  lie 
is  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  a  baronet, 
nor  Bouguereau  because  he  has  made  a  fortune. 
Surely  with  a  just  critic  neither  worldly  success  nor 
failure  ought  to  count  for  anything  either  way. 
Leighton  and  Bouguereau  have  exactly  the  same 
right  to  justice  as  if  they  were  unsucwessful.  I  see 
that  the  London  Spectator  accuses  me  of  being  unable 
to  appreciate  living  artists,  possibly  because  I  have 
not  hitherto  written  anything  about  Degas,  the  demi- 
god of  the  •  new  criticism.'  I  happen  to  know  on  the 
best  authority,  that  of  Degas  himself,  that  he  dislikes 
all  printed  publicity.  His  admirers  have  plagued 
him  sufficiently  ;  as  for  me,  I  respect  his  wishes  by  a 
silence  which  is  neither  ignorant  nor  contemptuous. 
With  regard  to  the  general  justice  of  the  Spectator's 
accusation,  the  readers  of  these  papers  have  the  ma- 
terials for  an  opinion  of  their  own." 


THE  "NEW  MUSIC"  OF  ENGLISH  VERSE. 

THE  development  of  English  metres  is  the  theme 
of  a  rich  and  suggestive  study  by  Mr.  William 
Larminie  in  the  Contemporary.  He  traces  the  intro- 
duction of  rhyme,  which  was  unknown  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  to  the  ascendency  of  French  when  English 
was  emerging  from  the  struggle  with  Norman- 
French.  But  the  blank  verse  of  the  Elizabethans 
and  of  Milton  came  to  break  by  force  of  native  genius 
the  tradition  of  centuries.  The  writer  sets  himself 
to  refute  the  accepted  dictum  that  in  English  prosody 
quantity  does  not  count,  and  adduces  many  telling 
examples  to  the  contrary.  Stress  has  hitherto  been 
the  main  principle  recognized  ;  quality  has  had  no 
recognition,  save  as  it  were  unconsiously,  by  the 
poet's  ear.  The  ruggedness  of  many  of  Browning's 
lines  is  referred  to  his  heglect  of  quantity  and  regard 
only  for  stress. 

THE  METRIC  A.L  SUPREMACY  OF  ENGLISH. 

Quoting  Professor  Dowden  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  "  introduced  a  new  mussic  into  En- 
glish poetry,"  he  finds  this  new  music  to  reside  in 
"  the  frequent  employment  of  feet  consisting  of  three 
or  more  syllables."  The  great  mass  of  English  poetry 
is  written  in  iambics,  with  occasional  trochees  in 
lyric  verse.  To  increase  the  number  of  syllables  in  a 
foot  from  two  to  three,  as  Mr.  Swinburne,  perfecting 
rare  precedents,  has  done,  is  "to  double  at  a  stroke 
our  metrical  resources."  But  this  development  with 
its  swift  movement  makes  it  necessary  most  ac- 
curately to  observe  quantity. 

Comparing  with  other  tongues  our  metrical  re- 
sources, the  writ<'r  observers  that  :  "  Latin,  which 
has  a  much  more  perfect  (luantity,  has  no  stress.  But 
Enghsh  lias  stress  of  a  very  energetic  kind,  which 
greatly  licjlpH  out  tlir  (luantitativo  deficiencies.  Ital- 
ian lias  no  ([uantity,  hut  it  has  stress.  French  has 
neither.  (>(U'nian,  like  English,  has  both.  But  iu 
German  the  consonants  are  (jften  so  harsh,  that  with 


English,  in  this  respect  so  much  more  melodious,  the 
final  superiority  among  modern  languages  remains." 

REVOLT  AGAINST  RHYME. 

But,  rhyme  being  still  retained,  Mr.  Larminie  finds 
the  burden  of  technique  laid  on  the  expression  of  the 
poetic  idea  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  He  considers  that 
"  the  force  of  the  rhythmical  development  has  become 
such  as  almost  of  its  own  accord  to  reject  as  an  in- 
sult the  mechanical  tag  of  the  rhyme."  Blank  verse 
exists,  but  *'wliy  should  we  not  have  rhymeless 
metres  composed  of  three-syllabled  feet,  with  all 
the  variety  implied  ?  "  The  old  metres  are  partly  ex- 
hausted, and  poetic  feeling  is  taking  refuge  in  prose. 
The  finest  Biblical  prose  is  metrical ;  "  and  had  Whit- 
man combined  with  his  great  gifts  a  little  more  cult- 
ure, had  he  understood  more  clearly  the  principles  that 
underlay  his  own  most  successful  work,  he  would 
probably  have  effected  a  complete  metrical  revolu- 
tion." Further  developments  suggested  are  allitera- 
tion and  assonance.  Assonance  is  "a  variety  of 
rhyme  which  regards  the  vowel  mainly,  the  conso- 
nant not  at  all,  or  comparatively  little."  .  .  .  *'The 
unconscious  practice  of  assonance  has  already  pre- 
vailed to  some  extent  in  English  poetry.  It  is  often 
the  secret  of  the  very  sweetest  versification.  Why 
should  it  not  be  consciously  employed,  its  possibilities 
ascertained,  its  laws  investigated  ?  " 


THE  MINDS  OF  OUR  POETS  AND  ARTISTS. 

IN  the  December  Atlantic  Monthly,  Aline  Gorren 
has  a  thoughtful  paper  under  the  title,  "  The 
New  Criticism  of  Genius,"  in  which  she  analyzes 
the  psychic  peculiarities  of  the  highly  developed 
minds  of  the  present  day.  She  says  :  "  Throughout 
the  whole  of  art  and  literature,  at  the  moment  it  is 
certain  that  even  the  casual  observer  is  struck  by  the 
prevalence  of  two  marked  characteristics  :  artists  and 
writers  are  stirred  by  a  vague  mysticism  that  at  times 
trenches  upon  occultism,  and  they  are  immoderately 
absorbed  in  the  noting  of  their  sensations,  in  the  ob- 
servation of  their  Ego.  These  two  characteristics, 
mysticism  and  egotism,  are  precisely  the  great  dis- 
tinguishing mental  traits  of  degeneracy.  Add  ex- 
travagant, unbalanced  emotiveness,  and  you  have  a 
rough  clinical  picture  of  the  state.  Mysticism  is  the 
stigma  of  degenerates,  gifted  or  not,  because,  psycho- 
logically, it  is  the  inability  to  note  facts  clearly,  to 
shape  concepts  keenly, — an  inability  due  to  infirm 
attention  that  does  not  check  the  undisciplined  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  but  follows  it  dreamily  to  the 
blurred  coiihues  of  the  subconscious.  Egotism,  what 
Maudsley  calls  '  egotistic  hypera>sthesia,'  springs  trv>m 
a  deftK^tive  physical  mechanism,  that  severs  its  ih>s- 
sessor  froui  active  communication  with  thmgs  with 
out  himself,  and  fills  las  ci)U.sciousnt»s8  instead  with 
impulst^s,  sensations,  hallucinatory  ol»*4essiou8,  tii>ni 
within.  Max  Nordau  is  conviui-ed  that  cart«tul 
physical  investigatiiui  ot  nuiny  i>t'  the  men  wlu»  arv 
shining  expontuitsof  yi»i-</c  NiVc/f  avsthotic8,  aiul  ?»tiul> 
ut  their  unctvstry,  wouKl  prove  the  preiumot)  of  dt^^Mi- 
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eracy  among  them  beyond  a  doubt.  Since  such  in- 
vestigation is  not  practicable,  he  reminds  us  that 
science  has  pronounced  such  mental  and  spiritual 
'  stigmata  '  as  those  just  quoted  quite  as  trustworthy 
for  a  diagnosis.  And  it  is  to  this  diagnosis  that  he 
invites  us.  In  what  he  says  of  decadents,  aesthetes, 
and  impressionists,  the  general  public  is  apt  to  con- 
cur. His  remarks  on  Ibsen  and  Tolstoi  will  doubt- 
less, on  the  other  hand,  offend  many  sensibilities. 
In  Ibsen,  he  lays  his  finger  chiefly  on  what  he  calls 
the  anarchic  symptom  of  degeneracy." 


VAN  DYCK  AT  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  I. 

MR.  TEMOTHY  COLE,  apropos  of  Van  Dyck's 
"  Portrait  of  a  Lady  and  Her  Daughter,"  en- 
graved by  him  and  reproduced  in  the  Christmas 
Century,  contributes  to  that  number  a  brief  and 
pithy  sketch  of  the  great  Fleming's  life  which  is 
worth  quoting  from  : 

"  Van  Dyck  was  received  at  court  with  every  mark 
of  favor  and  distinction,  and  his  rapid  preferment 
was  such  that  after  three  months  the  king  made  him 
a  knight  and  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  £200  a  year 
for  life.  His  handsome  person,  engaging  manners 
and  brilliant  social  gifts,  together  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  talents  and  the  special  favor  of  the  king, 
combined  to  make  him  the  lion  of  the  day,  and  his 
studio  was  the  resort  of  the  nobility.  Meanwliile  his 
industry  was  unflagging  and  liis  fertility  and  pro- 
ductiveness were  great.  Often  the  king  himself 
would  drop  down  in  his  barge  to  si)en(l  an  afternoon 
in  the  fascinating  society  of  the  gifted  young  artist. 
His  habits  were  luxurious  and  extravagant  to  prodi- 
gality and  liis  hospitality  was  un:  ounded.  He  kept 
open  house  and  frequently  detained  his  noble  sitters 
to  princely  dinners.  He  figured  as  a  patron  of  the 
fine  arts,  wa.s  fond  of  music  and  specially  lilwral  to 
musicians,  whose  services  ho  deemed  indisjHiiLsable  to 
the  perfection  of  any  social  entertiiinnient.  But 
though  his  receipts  were  great,  his  ♦•xix'iiditun's  wrro 
greater,  and  he  often  f(jund  himself  in  |)ecuiiiary 
HtraitH.  He  frankly  confessed  to  the  king,  on  one  oc- 
caHion  when  money  matters  wore  l>ro;i<-|je(l,  that  *  a 
man  whoM;  houstj  is  n\H'.n  to  liis  fric^uls,  and  his 
ptirne  to  h\»  niistress,  is  likely  to  make  acfjuaint- 
anc<5  with  empty  cofTerH,'  His  financial  Irouliles 
were  doubtless  aggravated  by  tin;  disturix'tl  con- 
dition of  the  country,  which  waw  verging  on 
a  revolution.  His  iM-nsion  came  to  remain  unpaid . 
and  court  jiatronage  to  l>o  a  thing  more  of 
honor  than  of  profit.  Instead  of  endeavoring  to  bal- 
ance his  acx;ountf<  by  the  ordinary  method  of  economy 
and  hard  work,  he  w JIM  led  into  hueking  gold  in  tlu; 
alembic— exiM'rimenting  with  alchemy  in  the  delu- 
mIvo  purHuit  of  the  i>hilow»pher'H  stone.  In  this  Im 
WrtM  encouraged  by  the  exam])le  or  advice  of  his 
friend  Sir  Ken<dm  Digby,  an<l  it  was  a  nubject  which 
in  ihtfMi  dayH  apiwarerl  to  many  intelligent  niiiidM 
worthy  of  coiiHidirration.  In  this  vain  «iueMt  (if  treaw- 
ure  he  Hfxjnt  much  precioun  time,  money  and  health. 
A  friend  catue  from   Flanders  to  visit  him  at  this 


period  and  found  him  brooding  over  his  crucible, 
broken  in  health  and  spirits — a  complete  wreck.  His 
friends  and  the  king,  considering  his  miserable  con- 
dition, concluded  that  a  good  marriage  would  change 
the  course  of  his  mind  and  give  him  a  fresh  impetus. 
Accordingly  he  was  married  about  1640  to  Lady 
Mary  Ruthven,  a  charming,  well-born  maiden  ;  but 
sickness  and  disappointments  terminated  the  brief 
remainder  of  his  career  in  1641.  Notwithstanding 
his  expensive  style  of  living,  he  left  property  to  the 
value  of  about  $100,000.  The  works  he  produced 
were  said  to  reach  the  extraordinary  number  of 
971." 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  WALTER  PATER. 

ONE  of  the  moit  pleasant  papers  in  the  December 
Atlantic  is  William  Sharp's  "  Some  Personal 
Reminiscences  of  Walter  Pater."  We  quote  certam 
lines  which  give  an  especially  distinct  view  of  the 
late  scholar : 

"When  we  entered  the  drawing-room,  at  that 
happy  moment  when  the  last  day-dusk  and  the  fire- 
glow  are  unuivaded  by  any  more  garish  light,  I  saw 
that  there  were  a  few  visitors,  all  common  acquaint- 
ances with  one  exception.  The  exception  was  a  man 
of  medium  height,  rather  heavily  built,  with  a  pe- 
culiar though  slight  stoop.  His  face  was  pale,  and 
perhaps  a  dark  and  very  thick  mustache  made  it  seem 
even  more  so.  There  was  a  singular  impassiveness 
about  him  which  I  noted  with  vague  interest, 
aroused,  I  remember,  because  of  what  appeared  to 
me  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Bismarck,  or  rather 
to  a  possible  Bismarck,  a  Bismarck  who  had  ceased 
to  be  a  Jiuikcr  and  had  become  a  dreamer  and  pro- 
found student.  He  stood  by  the  piano,  listening  to 
something  said,  laughingly,  by  Miss  Robinson,  though 
his  face  had  not  even  that  grave  smile  tliat  after- 
ward became  so  familiar  to  me,  and  his  eyes  were 
fixed  steadfastly  on  the  fire.  The  glow  fell  right 
across  them  and  I  could  see  how  deep-set  they  were 
and  of  what  a  peculiar  gray  ;  a  variable  hue,  but 
wherein  the  inner  light  was  always  vivid  and  some- 
times strangely  keen  and  penetrating.  With  one 
hand  lu;  stroked  a  long-iiaired  cat  that  had  furtively 
crept  toward  him,  along  the  piano,  from  a  high  chair 
at  the  narrow  end." 

TnF,  li(tH<ti'ii  for  November  has  an  interesting 
article  on  the  Astor  Fiibrary  by  Mr.  .lohn  A. 
Mooney.  The  following  statistics  represent  the  use 
of  the  collection  by  readers  :  "During  the  year  IHim 
the  readers  in'  the  alcoves  and  reading-rooms  num- 
bered ttl.M.VJ.  To  the  «0,1M7  readers  who  <lid  not 
enter  the  ah^oves,  21().H7(5  v  )lunieH  were  «ui)])lied. 
No  record  is  kept  of  the  nunil)er  of  volumes  used  l»y 
those  who  are  admitted  to  tiie  al(M)ves,  but,  making 
a  rejisonabh*  estimate,  w<»  may  fairly  assunH^  that  tho 
total  numlter  of  voltuiicM  drawn  from  tim  nhelves  was 
atlea.Ht  2r)U,0U().  In  the  reading  rooms  Literature  is 
the  more  poptdar  study,  the  dennuid  for  th(«  year 
amounting  to  r)().:M)2  volumes." 
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THE  REI/IEIV  OE  RE^IEIVS. 


IS  PHOTOGRAPHY  AN   ART? 

MR.  JAMES  L.  BREEZE,  writing  in  the  Decem- 
ber Cosmopolitan,  thinks  that  there  is  room 
for  an  art  to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  science  of 
photography,  and  he  presents  a  very  convincing  argu- 
ment in  the  entrancingly  beautifnl  pictures  copied 
from  his  carbon  photograi)hic  reproductions. 

WHERE  THE  ART  COMES  IN. 

"  As  a  means  of  artistic  expression,  a  photographer 
has,  first  and  foremost,  the  privilege  of  selection.  In 
choosing  his  subject,  the  photographic  artist  has  a 
wide  range,  a  wider  range  at  the  present  time  than 
ever  before,  for  the  modern  dr}-  plate,  so  rapid  in  its 
action,  permits  photography  from  the  rigging  of  a 
ship  in  motion,  as  well  as  on  the  busiest  thorough- 
fare of  the  metropolis  ;  while  electric  light  and  the 
magnesium  flash  make  it  possible  to  bring  from  the 
lowest  drifts  of  a  coal  mine,  or  the  gloomiest  depths 
of  a  city,  an  accurate  and  convincing  record.  In  the 
days  of  Daguerre,  there  could  be  no  thought  of  pho- 
tographing anything  but  landscapes  or  objects  that 
could  be  kept  completely  still  for  a  considerable  time. 
Indeed,  Daguerre's  first  pictures  were  landscapes. 
The  first  portraits  by  Daguerre's  own  process  were 
taken  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But,  with  the  per- 
fection of  rapid  photography,  the  field  widened  until, 
to-day,  it  practically  has  no  limits. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  j^hotographic  artist  has 
the  privilege  of  posing  in  the  case  of  portraiture,  or 
point  of  view  in  the  case  of  landscape.  In  posing  his 
figure,  he  has  his  most  difficult  artistic  task,  for 
herein  is  a  very  close  analogy  to  composition.  With 
but  few  opportunities  for  after  modification,  he  must, 
necessarily,  have  his  final  effects  in  mind  during  the 
arrangement  of  draperies  and  accessories,  while  in 
the  pose  of  the  head  he  makes  or  mars  the  effect  of 
the  whole. 

.  "  Lighting  the  subject—or  choosing  the  moment  or 
time  of  day  in  the  case  of  landscape — is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  artistic  function  of  posing.  In  light- 
ing a  subject,  a  photographer  has  the  privilege  of  a 
distinctly  artistic  advantage  ;  and  in  this  art  he  is 
always  learning — this  i)ainting  with  light  is  inex- 
haustible." 

THE   PHOTOaRAPHEK   SHOULD   STUDY   COLOR. 

**The  study  of  colors  in  the  subject  has  always 
been  very  important.  Before  the  days  of  orthochro- 
matic  i)hotography  (or  photography  in  which  the 
colors  are  translated  more  nearly  in  their  proper  re- 
lation to  each  other,)  this  study  was  particularly  im- 
portant;  and,  under  any  conditions  yet  provided,  it 
is  necessary  to  regard  color  values.  The  reproduc- 
tion being  a  monochromatic  picture,  the  prop(jrtion 
of  dtuisity  in  each  color  must  be  considtMcd  if  the 
lights  and  shades  in  the  result  are  to  produce  an 
ugre(5able  sensation.  In  other  words,  the  artist  must 
be  constantly  n^niembering  Ww  limitations  and  cx- 
a(;tionH  of  his  scnence. 

"Nor  does  the  artintic  faculty  ceane  to  exercisti 
itself    after  the  plate   lias  bt^en   e.xposed  and  carried 


into  the  dark-room.  The  artist  in  photography  never 
forgets  the  artist's  idea  that  is  to  ai)pear  in  the  result- 
ing picture,  and  the  development — scientific  though 
it  may  be  as  a  process — may,  and  should  be,  carried 
on  with  a  due  regard  for  the  harmony  of  all  the 
elements. 

AFTER  THE  NEGATIVE  IS  MADE. 

**  So  in  the  printing  from  the  negative  there  is  a 
large  latitude  for  the  artistic  instinct.  The  kind  and 
form  of  print  are  important,  and  even  in  trimming — 
as  in  determining  the  form  of  a  canvas — the  effect  of 
a  picture  may  be  enhanced,  or  all  but  ruined.  The 
four  sides  of  a  painting  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
composition  as  any  other  lines  therein,  as  in  the  case 
of,  for  example,  a  marine,  where  the  horizon  must  be 
considered  in  relation  to  them.  The  trimming  is 
artistic  work  as  a  part  of  the  composition.  Vignet- 
ting is  done  not  merely  to  escape  the  difficulty  of 
composition  in  the  four  sides  of  the  result,  but  to  add 
a  charm  of  centralized  light  and  shade  peculiarly 
present  in  this  process.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  printing  processes  has  greatly  enlarged  the  oppor- 
tunities for  artistic  effect  in  photographs.  The 
ordinary  silver  print  has  been  very  largely  displaced 
by  other  more  permanent  processes ;  and  among 
these  none  has  achieved  a  greater  distinction  than  the 
carbon  process,  which  gives  great  delicacy  in  text- 
in-e,  a  wide  range  of  color,  exquisite  fidelity  to  all 
the  detail  of  the  negative,  and  the  crowning  advan- 
tage of  absolute  permanence." 


DR.  HOLMES'   MOST  CHARACTERISTIC  WORK. 

MR.  JOHN  WHITE  CHADWICK,  who  contrib- 
utes to  the  Forum  a  sketch  of  the  late  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  considers  that  his  most  character- 
istic work  was  in  softening  the  Puritan  temper  of  the 
community,  just  as  Whittier  softened  the  Puritan 
theology.  He  says :  "  He  was  neither  stoic  nor 
ascetic  ;  neither  indifferent  to  life's  sweet  and  pleas- 
ant things,  nor,  while  hankering  for  their  possession, 
did  he  repress  his  noble  rage  and  freeze  the  genial 
currents  of  his  soul.  His  was  '  an  undisguised  en- 
joyment of  earthly  comforts  ; '  a  happy  confidence  in 
the  excellence  and  glory  of  our  present  life  ;  a  per- 
suasion, as  one  has  said,  that  '  if  God  made  us,  then 
he  also  meant  us,'  and  he  held  to  these  things  so  ear- 
nestly, so  pleasantly,  so  cheerily,  that  he  could  not 
help  comnumicating  them  to  everything  he  wrote. 
They  pervade  his  books  and  poems  like  a  most  subtile 
essence,  and  his  readers  took  them  in  with  every 
breath.  Many  entered  into  his  lalH)rs,  and  some,  no 
doubt,  did  more  than  he  to  save  wliat  was  best  in  the 
Puritan  conscience  while  softening  what  was  worst 
in  the  Puritan  ttMiiptu-  and  what  was  most  terrible  in 
the  l^uritan  tlieology.  But  it  does  not  appt»ar  that 
any  one  else  did  80  much  us  Dr.  Holmes  to  duuigt^ 
tlu^  social  tempter  of  Nt»w  England,  tt>  make  it  hv**** 
harsh  and  jtiyiess,  and  to  make  easy  for  his  ft>lU»w- 
countrymen  the  transitiiui  from  the  old  thiuK^t  to  the 
ntnv.       And   it   iiiav  be   tliat   lieie  was  the  wtvrt't.  in 
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good  part,  of  that  great  and  steadily  increasing  affec- 
tion which  went  out  to  him  in  the  later  lustrums  of 
his  life.  It  was  recognized,  or  felt  with  dim  half- 
consciousness,  that  here  was  one  who  had  made  life 
better  worth  the  living,  who  removed  the  interdict 
on  simple  happiness  and  pure  delight,  who  had  taken 
an  intolerable  burden  from  the  heart  and  bade  it 
swell  with  gladness  in  the  good  world  and  the  good 
Grod.  Whatever  the  secret,  it  is  certain  that  no  man 
among  us  was  more  "widely  loved,  or  will  be  more 
sincerely  mourned.  As  he  enters  on  another  life  be- 
yond the  grave,  we  seem  to  enter  on  another  here. 
An  epoch  seems  to  end  with  the  completed  century  of 
our  six  major  poets.  But  whatever  the  new  time 
may  have  in  store,  it  must  be  something  better  than 
it  could  ever  be  without  the  heritage  of  their  immortal 
songs." 

THE  INTERVIEWER  WITH  BRET  HARTE. 

IN  McClure  s  Magazine  for  December,  Mr.  H,  J.  W. 
Dam  reports  an  interview  with  the  author  of 
"  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,''  which  brings  out  in 
strong  contrast  his  personal  characteristics. 

"  At  the  desk,  sun*ounded  by  an  incalculable  visita- 
tion of  Christmas  cards,  sits  Bret  Harte,  the  Bret 
Harte  of  actuality,  a  gentleman  as  far  removed  from 
the  Bret  Harte  of  popular  fancy  as  is  the  St.  James 
Club  from  M<junt  Shasta,  or  a  Savoy  Hotel  supper 
from  the  cinder  cuisine  of  a  mining  camp  in  the 
glorious  days  of  '49.  Instead  of  being,  as  the  reader 
usually  conceives,  one  of  the  h^ng-bearded,  loose- 
jointed  heroes  of  his  Western  Walhalla,  he  is  a  iK>lished 
gentleman  of  medium  height,  with  a  curling  gi'ay 
mustache.  In  lieu  of  tlie  recklessness  of  Wt^stern 
metho<Ls  in  dress,  his  attire  exhibits  a  nicety  of  detail 
which,  in  a  man  whose  dignity  and  sincerity  were  less 
iini)reh.sive,  would  seem  foppish.  This  (piality,  like 
his  handwriting  and  other  characteristic  trifles,  per- 
ceptibly assists  one  in  gra>-i)ing  the  main  ch'inents  of 
a  iH-rsonality  which  is  as  iiaruKjnious  as  it  is  iM'cnliar, 
and  as  tmconventional  as  it  is  sensitive  to  fine  shades 
of  whatever  kind  tlu'y  Ix?.  Ov»r  liis  cigar,  with  a 
gentle  play  of  humor  and  a  vari^'ty  of  unconscious 
gestures  which  are  always  grac»'ful  and  never  twice 
the  same,  h»;  touches  upon  this  very  subject — the  ini- 
I*n*sMionH  mad«;  upon  him  ])y  his  first  sight  of  gold- 
hunting  in  California,  and  the  eye  and  iiiind  which 
he  brought  to  b(;ar  \\\tim  the  nov«l  semi*. 

imKT   HAUTK/s   life   in   CALIFORNIA. 

'•  *  I  h'ft  New  York  for  California,'  says  Mr,  Harte, 
'when  I  wjis  scarc«'ly  more  than  a  lM)y.  with  no  Ix-t- 
t*T  «'<inii)rnent,  I  fi-ar.  than  jin  imagination  whifh  had 
U  ♦ri  <xpand»Ml  by  n-ading  P^roiMsarfs  "  Chronicles  of 
th<-  Midrlh'  Ages,"  "Don  Quixot*-."  the  story  of  the 
Arj<onHiitM,  and  oth«T  lxK>kM  from  the  shflvj-s  of  my 
frtth«T,  who  waM  a  tutor  of  iivi'vV.  I  went  by  way  of 
Panama,  and  waM  at  work  for  a  few  months  in  San 
Fraruriwo  in  th«'  M|»ring  of  XHTuS,  but  frit  no  Matisfm;- 
tion  with  my  MurroundingM  until  I  n*a'-ho«i  \\n>  ^f(»ld 
country,  my  particular  choice  Ix-ing  Sonora,  in  Caiji- 
veras  (y'ouritv. 


"'Here  I  was  thrown  among  the  strangest  social 
conditions  that  the  latter-day  world  has  perhaps  seen. 
The  setting  was  itself  heroic.  The  great  mountains 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  lifted  majestic  snow-capped 
peaks  against  a  sky  of  purest  blue.  Magnificent  pine 
forests  of  trees  which  were  themselves  enormous 
gave  to  the  landscape  a  sense  of  largeness  and  great- 
ness. It  was  a  land  of  rugged  caiidns,  sharp  declivi- 
ties and  magnificent  distances.  Amid  rushing  waters 
and  wild-wood  freedom,  an  army  of  strong  men  in 
red  shirts  and  top  boots  were  feverishly  in  search  of 
the  buried  gold  of  earth.  Nobody  shaved,  and  hair, 
mustaches  and  beards  were  untouched  by  shears  or 
razor.  Weaklings  and  old  men  were  unknown.  It 
took  a  stout  heart  and  a  strong  frame  to  dare  the 
venture,  to  brave  the  journey  of  three  thousand 
miles  and  battle  for  life  in  tlie  wilds.  It  was  a 
civilization  composed  entirely  of  young  men,  for  on 
one  occasion,  I  remember,  an  elderly  man — he  was 
fifty,  perhaps,  but  he  had  a  gray  beard — was  pointed 
out  as  a  curiosity  in  the  city,  and  men  turned  in  the 
street  to  look  at  him  as  they  would  have  looked  at 
any  other  unfamiliar  object.'  " 


DINING  WITH  A  SAHARAN  ARAB. 

I^HE  December  i/arpcr's  opens  with  one  of  the  Old 
World  travel  sketches  which  Mr.  Poultney  Bige- 
low  has  been  writiTig  of  late,  with  the  always  charm- 
ing illustrations  in  which  Mr.  Frederic  Remington  gen- 
erally manages  to  introduce  some  of  his  exceedingly 
veridical  horse  groups.  This  pa])er  is  called  by  the 
pretty  name,  "An  Arab  Day  and  Night,"  and  is  de- 
cidedly the  best  of  the  series  which  Harpers  \\i\s  pub- 
lished from  this  author's  pen.  Mr.  Bigelow's  account 
of  a  dinner  which  he  and  his  artist  cc>mrade  enjoyi'd 
in  the  tent  of  a  wild  Arab  chieftain.  El  lladj  Moliain- 
med,  follows  in  quotation  marks  :  "  We  sat  in  a  cir- 
cle. The  chief  did  the  honors  by  oiTeriug  us  dish  after 
dish  of  highly  spiced  meat,  each  dish  tasting  much 
like  the  last  one,  save  that  the  sauce  contained  moie 
or  less  sand  according  as  the  win<l  hai)pened  to  strike 
it  whil<*  coming  from  the?  kitelien  tent  to  ours.  We 
ate  a  little  of  each  out  of  compliment  to  our  host,  but 
I  for  on(3  would  liave  given  it  all  cheerfully  in  ex- 
change for  a  glass  of  fr«'sh  milk  and  a  i)iece  of  (lean 
bn-ad. 

'•No  mere  sfi\ai)t  or  retainer  was  ])erniitt(><l  to 
come  near  us— no  om*  but  tlu^  chief  himself.  T]i(> 
kitchen  menials  brought  the  dish  to  the  door  of  the 
tent  ;  the  lowest  retainer  then  took  it  and  hantleii  it 
to  the  jiext  in  rank,  until  it  finally  passed  to  VA  Iladj 
Mohammed,  who  alone  then  j>la<'e<l  it  before  us.  He 
himself  ate  nothing,  explaining  that  it  was  a  ix'iiod 
of  fa.stin;^  for  the  faithful,  when  between  sun  and  sun 
no  food  could  ])aHs  their  lips,  not  even  a  whilT  of  to- 
l)acco.  The  little  son,  however — h(^  with  th(»  fiery 
pony  atul  pistol --was  exempted  hy  reason  of  age,  and 
he  ate  more  than  the  whole  party  of  unbelievers. 

"  Finally  <anie  the  great  event  of  the  feast,  the 
solemn  a<'t,  lilo*  bringing  in  the  plum  pudding  al 
ChristnuiH.      Thr    llapM    of    \\\r   ti'iit  door  were  pai'ted 
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wide.  El  Hadj  waved  his  hand,  and  in  stalked  two 
noble  sons  of  the  desert,  bearing  between  them  the 
kid  that  had  been  roasted  whole  in  our  honor.  Hoofs 
and  skull  were  there. 

"  He  looked  horribly  naked  with  the  skin  off  and 
his  sides  shiny  with  dripping.  He  was  spitted  from 
end  to  end  on  a  pole  the  size  of  a  canoe  mast,  and 
elicited  universal  admiration,  particularly  from  the 
fasting  faithful.  We  seized  our  jackknives,  and 
peeled  off  shingles  of  meat  so  succulent  that  we  soon 
forgot  all  about  what  we  had  already  consumed.  It 
was  a  Homeric  feast,  with  Homer  waiting  upon  us. 
Since  then  Remington  and  I  have  made  gastronomic 
discoveries  in  the  houses  of  Paris,  and  tasted  things 
which  made  us  feel  that  our  heaven  was  not  good 
enough  for  a  French  cook  ;  still,  even  there  we  found 
ourselves  praising  a  dish  in  this  wise  : 

"  '  It's  splendid,  but,  ah  !  that  Sahara  kid  ! ' 

"  El  Hadj  gave  us  delicious  coffee,  done  after  the 
manner  of  the  East,  and  served  not  in  china,  but  in 
silver  cups  of  exquisite  workmanship.  He  kindly  al- 
lowed us  to  smoke,  although  before  doing  so  he  and 
all  the  faithful  carefully  protected  themselves  from 
the  forbidden  fragrance  by  "drawing  their  burnooses 
across  their  mouths  and  nostrils. 

"  Then  we  lay  back  upon  our  cushions  and  chatted, 
and  forgot  all  about  New  York,  and  London,  and 
bills,  and  publishers,  and  streets,  and  steamers,  and 
other  impediments  to  philosophic  elevation." 


MR.  DAVIS  IN  A  PARIS  CAFE. 

IN  Harper's  Magazine  for  December  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis  contributes  one  of  the  bright 
essays  by  which  we  best  know  him,  in  description  of 
'•  The  Show  Places  of  Paris."  The  virtue  that  all  of 
us  recognize  in  Mr.  Davis  is  that  he  sees  things  and 
tells  about  them  as  if  he  were  not  oppressed  with  the 
fact  that  many  others  had  seen  them  before, 
not  to  speak  of  telling  about  them,  and  in  this  very 
characteristic  he  exhibits  his  most  charming  original- 
ity. 

He  throws  into  strong  relief  the  reasons  for  the  ex- 
istence of  this  article  by  his  explanation  that  "  Amer- 
icans go  to  London  for  social  triumph  or  to  float 
railroad  shares,  to  Rome  for  art's  sake,  and  to  Berlin 
to  study  music  and  economize  ;  but  they  go  to  Paris 
to  enjoy  themselves." 

THE   CAFfi  OF  THE  BLACK  CAT. 

*•  The  cafe  of  the  Black  Cat  is  much  finer  and  much 
more  pretentious  than  Bruant's  shop  and  is  of  wider 
fj^me.  It  is,  indeed,  of  an  entirely  different  class, 
but  it  comes  in  hero  imder  the  head  of  the  show- 
places  of  Paris  at  night.  It  was  originally  a  sort  of 
club  where  journalists  and  artists  and  jioets  met 
round  the;  tables  of  a  restaurant  kc^eper  who  liapp«'nrd 
to  be  a  patron  of  art  as  well,  and  who  fitted  out  his 
caf^.  with  the  canvases  of  liis  customerH  and  adopted 
their  HUgg(5sti()ns  in  tho  arraTig(^ni(»nt  of  its  drconi- 
tion.  The  outside  world  of  Paris  heard  of  tliest* 
gatheringH   at  thn   Black   Cat,  as  the  caf^  and  dub 


were  called,  and  of  the  wit  and  spirit  of  its  habitues, 
and  sought  admittance  to  its  meetings,  which  was  at 
first  granted  as  a  great  privilege.  But  at  the  present 
day  the  cafe  has  been  turned  over  into  other  hands 
and  is  a  show-place  pure  and  simple,  and  a  most  in- 
teresting one.  The  cafe  proper  is  fitted  throughout 
with  heavy  black  oak,  or  something  in  imitation  of 
it.  There  are  heavy  broad  tables  and  high  wainscot- 
ing and  an  immense  fireplace  and  massive  rafters. 
To  set  off  the  sombreness  of  this,  the  walls  are 
covered  with  panels  in  the  richest  of  colors,  by  Stein- 
len,  the  most  imaginative  and  original  of  the  Parisian 
illustrators,  in  all  of  which  the  black  cat  appears  as  a 
subject,  but  in  a  different  role  and  with  separate 
treatment.  Upon  one  panel  hundreds  of  black  cats 
race  over  the  ocean,  in  another  they  are  waltzing 
with  naiads  in  the  woods,  and  in  another  are  whirl- 
ing through  space  over  red-tiled  roofs,  followed  by 
beautiful  young  women,  gendarmes  and  boulevar- 
diers  in  hot  pursuit.  And  in  every  other  part  of 
the  cafe  the  black  cat  appears  as  frequently  as 
did  the  head  of  Charles  I  in  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Dick.  It  stalks  stuffed  in  its  natural  skin,  or 
carved  in  wood,  with  round  glass  eyes  and  long  red 
tongue,  or  it  perches  upon  the  chimneypiece  with 
back  arched  and  tail  erect,  peering  down  from  among 
the  pewter  pots  and  salvers.  The  gas-jets  shoot  from 
the  mouths  of  wrought  iron  cats,  and  the  dismem- 
bered heads  of  others  grin  out  into  the  night  from 
the  stained  glass  windows.  The  inscriptions  and  rules 
and  regulations  are  as  odd  as  the  decorations.  As,  for 
example,  the  one  placed  half-way  up  the  narrow 
flight  of  stairs,  which  leads  to  the  tiny  theatre,  and 
which  commemorates  the  fact  that  the  cafe  was  on  such 
a  night  visited  by  President  Carnot,  who — so  the  in- 
scription adds,  lest  the  visitor  should  suppose  the 
Black  Cat  was  at  all  impressed  by  the  honor — '  is  the 
successor  of  Charlemagne  and  Napoleon  I.' 

*'  Three  times  a  week  there  is  a  performance  in  the 
theatre  upstairs,  at  which  poets  of  the  neighborhood 
recite  their  own  verses,  and  some  clever  individual 
tells  a  story,  with  a  stevaopticon  and  a  cast  of  paste- 
board actors  for  accessories.  These  latter  little  plays 
are  very  clever  and  well  arranged,  and  as  nearly 
proper  as  a  Frenchman  with  such  a  temptation  to  be 
otherwise  could  be  expected  to  make  them.  It  is  a 
most  informal  gathering,  mora  like  a  performance  in 
a  private  house  than  a  theatre,  and  the  most  curious 
thing  about  it  is  the  character  of  the  audience,  which, 
instead  of  being  bohemian  and  artistic,  is  composeil 
chiefly  of  worthy  bounjeoisie,  and  young  men  and 
>oung  women  properly  chaperoned  by  the  juirents  of 
each!  They  sit  on  very  stiff  wooden  c^iaii-s,  while  a 
young  man  stands  on  tlu»  floor  in  front  ot  them  with 
his  arms  comfortably  foldt>d  ami  recites  a  pot*m  ov  a 
monologue,  or  plays  a  composition  of  his  own.  And 
tli*^n  tlie  lights  are  all  put  out,  and  a  tiny  curtain  is 
rung  up,  showing  a  square  hole  in  tht»  proscenium, 
covered  with  a  curtain  of  white  Hnen.  On  this  are 
thrown  tht<  shadows  of  tlu^  pastt»boanl  tlgnrt'S.  wlu> 
do  tlu>  most  remarkablt^  things  with  a  naturahuyw 
which  might  well  shame  stune  living  acti>r»." 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE 
FARM  COLONY. 


THE  Conqueror,  the  organ  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  Salvation  Army,  gives  to  its 
readers  this  month  an  account  of  the  Hadleigh  Farm 
Colony,  perhaps  the  farthest  advanced  and  the  most 
completely  equipped  of  the  many  branches  of  the 
City  Colony,  which  forms  one  of  the  three  divisions 
of  General  Booth's  great  scheme  for  fumishmg  relief 
to  the  unemidoyed.  The  facts  presented  in  this 
account,  coming  as  they  do  from  one.  Brigadier  Holz, 
who  has  recently  visited  the  colony,  are  not  only  of 
interest,  but  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  belief  in  the 
solidity  and  XK-nnanent  value  not  only  of  this  section 
of  the  B<x>th  scheme,  but  of  the  whole  gigantic  \Ai\i\. 
We  quote  as  follows  from  Brigadier  Holz's  descrip- 
tion :  "  Castle  avenue  was  the  first  street  uj)  whicli 
we  proceeded,  and  we  sofjn  ])aswd  eight  or  t<'n  small 
tin  houses,  where  lived  the  married  foremen  of  the 
colony  and  their  families.  Each  house  had  its 
flower  garden,  and  demonstrated  a  desire  on  tlie  jiart 
of  it«  occupants  to  make  it  look  pretty  and  home-like. 
These  foremen  are  all  Salvationists,  possossing  i)rac- 
tical  exfK'rifnce  in  tlwir  difTfTcnt  callings.  \Vag(?H 
differ  according  to  in^lividual  case's,  but  go  by  per- 
Honal  nee^ls.  All  couM  earn  more  money  elsewhero, 
but  an-  willing  to  make  Hafrifices  for  the  Ixfuefit  of 
the  'irabraerged.' 

IJASK   OF  Sri'PLIKK. 

*•  The  l«ker>'  w  a  Hulwtantial  brick  building,  from 
which  excellent  bn-ad  is  supplied,  not  only  to  all  the 
cr>lony,  but  to  the  village  of  Iladbigh,  not  far  dis- 
tant. I  saw  five  or  six  m<-n  at  work  tlH-n*.  Near  the 
baker>'  iH  the  butcher's  shop,  from  which  fn»Mh  meat 
\n  MUiiplied  evf-ry  day.  Veal,  mutton  and  p<»rk  are, 
naturally,  the  chief  commfxliti<'H, 

"  In  the  c^ilony  ntore  I  could  almost  inuigin«  my- 
M»'lf  in  an  American  country  store  at  the  'corners,' 
although  much  larger  than  the  average  reprenenta- 
tive  of  that  iuHtitution,      The  inHtructionn  to  thorn? 


who  buy  for  it  seem  to  embrace  the  purchase  of 
everything — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  perhaps — 
anj'thing,  'from  a  needle  to  a  ship's  anchor.'  I  did 
not  see  any  of  the  latter,  but  perhaps  that  may  have 
been  because  I  did  not  ask  for  one.  It  is  a  cash  place 
for  ordinary  purchasers,  but  colonists  get  part  of 
their  pay,  if  they  wdsh,  in  orders  on  the  establish- 
ment. 

"The  "word  'cow-house'  is  a  very  poor  one  with 
which  to  describe  the  excellent,  substantial  build- 
ings, fitted  with  all  the  latest  improvements  and  con- 
veniences, in  w*hich  some  one  bundled  and  .fifty 
head  of  horned  stock  are  kept.  When  I  reached  the 
place  the  cows  had  been  milked  and  were  going  out 
to  pasture.  There  were  fifty-five  of  them,  and  they 
all  looked  sleek,  well  fed  and  well  treated — just  like 
Salvation  Army  cows  ought  to  look,  indeed. 

"  During  the  summer  season  it  is  more  profitable 
to  send  the  milk  to  Southend  than  to  make  butter  or 
cheese,  but  in  the  fall  and  winter  the  production  of 
these  commodities  is  quite  an  industry.  The  dairy  is 
a  capital  building,  with  the  latest  improvements, 
about  one  hundred  yards  to  the  rear  of  the  cow- 
houses. Surrounded  by  orchards  and  green-houses, 
it  makes  a  verj-  pretty  picture.  In  these  green- 
houses are  growri  large  quantities  of  very  fine  to- 
matoes, chiefly  for  the  Southend  and  London  mar- 
kets. 

' '  Descending  an  incline  to  the  left,  we  reached  the 
White  House — one  of  the  Castle  Farm  buildings, 
now  the  quarters  of  the  officer  who  has  charge  of  all 
the  dormitories — the  houses  in  which  the  colonists 
sleep. 

"  There  are  six  of  these,  built  of  brick  and  wood, 
and  each  accommodates  fifty  men  and  the  orderlies 
who  are  responsible  for  keeping  the  places  clean  and 
in  good  order.  The  beds  are  up  stairs — arranged  in 
four  rows  of  twelve  each.  They  consist  of  American 
cloth  mattresses  fitted  with  a  leather  apron  or  cover- 
ing and  arranged  on  wooden  .supports.  These  sleep- 
ing rooms  are  well  ventilated,  and  beautifully  clean. 
On  the  ground  floor  of  the  one  I  entered  was  a  room 
in  which  tli<>  men  can  sit  in  the  evenings,  or  on  days 
in  which  they  cannot  get  out  to  work.  This  chamber 
had  some  wooden  tables  and  benches  in  it,  anil  there 
were  also  magazines  and  ])apers  to  be  se(>n.  In  this 
room  some  very  wonderful  stories  are  told,  and  many 
of  the  most  w<»nderf»d  are  the  most  tru(\  Among 
those  who  use  it  from  t  ime  to  tim(>  arcu'epresentatives 
of  all  nations,  and  n>en  of  all  ages,  who  have  seen 
almost  every  country  in  th(^  worM,  and  be(Mi  in  al- 
most all  kinds  of  wars  and  ex]»('diti()ns,  l.iwful  anl 
unlawful. 

"Near  these  dormitories  is  ;i  dimng  room,  largo 
enough  to  acc<,mmodate  iibou*.  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  having  a  kitcln'n  at  one  end. 

INDUHTRIAL  KgUIPMENT. 

"  An  old  farm  building  is  now  i\tU\\  up  for  a 
factory  for  shoes  and  slippers,  and  tln^  repair  of  har- 
nesH.  This  jilace  keeps  between  twenty  and  thirty 
men  l)iisy  all   the  time,   although  e(piii)ped  with  th« 
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newest  machinery  for  sewing  shoes.  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  variety  of  the  work  done.  I  saw 
heavy  shoes  tor  the  men  working-  on  the  colony,  with 
►a  stoutness  of  leather  never  seen  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  soles  of  which  were  so  filled  with 
the  projecting-  heads  of  '  hob-nails' that  the  wearer 
would  be  practically  shod  with  iron,  and  I  also  hand- 
led ladies'  slippers  of  the  daintiest  possible  make.  The 
new  ratskin  clippers  looked  very  pretty — a  kind  of 
mouse  color — and  are  in  fair  and  increasing  demand. 
This  establishment  is  kept  steadily  at  work  mending 
the  coverings  of  the  understandings  of  the  people  on 
the  colony,  as  well  as  the  harness  of  the  fifty  horses 
used  on  the  farming  portion  of  it. 

"  In  the  steam  laundry  I  found  five  or  six  men  iron- 
ing and  doing  other  work  of  tli-at  kind,  so  as  to  greatly 
astonish  a  party  of  ladies  from  London,  who  did  not 
know  that  men  could  perform  that  class  of  labor  so 
well.  But  then  there  are  no  Chinese  laundries  in  the 
world's  capital. 

"  The  slope  down  toward  the  river  Thames,  over  a 
mile  distant,  led  to  a  stretch  of  marshy  land,  and  on  a 
little  creek  running  into  the  river  there  has  been  built 
a  wharf.  From  the  wharf  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  runs 
a  single-track  railroad,  and  up  the  said  hill  go  s  a 
cable  road,  both  engineering  works  having  been  done 
by  the  colonists. 

"At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  lie  three  brick  fields, 
about  twenty  acres  in  extent  and  containing  excellent 
clay.  Indeed,  the  whole  hillside  is  just  a  solid  bank 
of  as  excellent  clay  as  is  to  be  found.  There  are  gen- 
erally about  fifty  men  employed  there,  but  a  day  or 
two  before  I  got  there  about  thirty  men  had  left  to  go 
to  work  upon  some  government  contract  a  little  dis- 
tance off. 

''After  crossing  the  railroad  to  Southend  we 
reached  the  joinery  and  furniture  factory.  This  is 
well  fitted  with  turning  lathes  and  other  machiner3% 
driven  by  a  powerful  steam  engine.  The  place  was 
then  turning  out  benches  and  tables  and  such  things ; 
but  the  Social  work  shops  in  London  turn  out  very 
fine  cabinet  work  indeed. 

OTHER  FEATURES. 

"  As  you  stand  by  the  joinery,  yon  can  look  down 
on  the  Thames  marshes  and  see  two  or  three  large 
fields  of  fine  wheat  growing  upon  land  that  has  boen 
reclaimed  from  the  river,  partly  by  bringing  dust, 
rubbish,  etc.,  from  London,  and  partly  by  moving 
thither  sand  and  other  material  from  other  parts  of 
the  colony. 

"  In  the  center  of  the  colony,  on  Castle  avenue,  is 
situated  the  Army  Hall.  It  will  hold  about  eight 
hundred  people,  and  is  as  nicely  appointed  as  any 
other  I  ever  saw  of  the  same  size.  The  attendance 
of  th<5  men  on  the  colony  is  good,  altliough  no  one 
is  obliged  to  go  to  any  nieetings  ;  and  the  spiritual 
results  of  the  work  are  regarded  as  fairly  satis- 
factory. 

"The  liours  of  labor  ani  so  arranged  that  all  the 
iru5n  lijive  some  time  to  t  liemselves  each  day.  A  phin 
lias  been  devised  by  wijicb  any  who  so  <lesire  ciiii 
have  a  gard«'ii  plot,  which  they  can  cultivat(*  in  their 


spare  time,  the  colony  furnishing  them  with  tools 
and  manure.  The  produce  is  sold  for  them,  and  the 
amount  realized  is  placed  to  their  credit. 

'*  Tlie  men  are  paid  from  1  to  6  shillings  (25  cents 
to  $1.50)  per  week,  in  addition  to  their  board  and 
lodging,  beginning  at  the  first  sum  and  rising  to  the 
latter.  I^art,  however,  of  the  amount  due  to  them 
is  kept  back  each  week  so  as  to  make  a  little  fund  for 
the  man  to  whom  it  is  due,  from  which  he  can  get 
clothing  or  other  things  he  may  need  when  he  leaves 
the  colony. 

"  The  men  whom  I  saw  all  looked  well  and  con- 
tented with  their  surroundings,  and  I  saw  them  in 
many  different  positions.  Some  of  them  have  got 
saved,  and  here  and  there  I  could  hear  shouts  of 
'  Hallelujah  ! '  and  snatches  of  Salvation  songs  as 
they  were  at  their  work." 

RULES  OF  THE  COLONY. 

Some  of  the  more  important  of  the  regulations 
under  which  the  men  live  are  as  follows  : 

The  colony  is  intended  only  for  those  who  cannot  ob- 
tain occupation  elsewhere,  and  who  are  prepared  to  work, 
having  shelter  and  maintenance  only  provided  in  ex- 
change for  their  labor.  Although  wages  are  not  there- 
fore paid,  in  order  to  encourage  good  workmen  who  will 
benefit  the  colony  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance,  in  every  case  after  the  first  month 
upon  the  colony,  and  in  some  cases  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  certain  grants  will  be  made  under  the  following 
conditions  : 

1.  All  colonists,  unless  qualified  for  a  special  position 
at  the  end  of  the  trial  period  named,  will  be  placed  in  one 

.of  four  divisions— fourth  class,  who  will  be  allowed  Is. 
(Jo  cents)  per  week  ;  third  c  ass,  who  will  be  allowed  Is. 
6d.  (35  cents)  per  week  ;  second  class,  who  will  be  al- 
lowed 2s.  6d.  (oO  cents)  per  week  ;  and  first  class,  who  will 
be  allowed  4s.  (-SI)  per  week. 

2.  The  class  in  which  any  colonist  will  be  placed  will 
be  settled  by  his  superintendent  before  the  end  of  the 
first  month's  trial. 

3.  From  the  first  class  will  usually  be  selected,  as  re- 
quired from  time  to  time,  special  men  for  special  positions 
as  orderlies  an  foremen,  who  have  grants  of  special 
amounts. 

4.  If  any  colonist  on  aiTival  at  the  colony  is  found  to 
have  special  training  for  a  particular  jwsitiou,  the  sux)er- 
intendent  may  offer  him  at  once  such  special  piisition 
without  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  period  of  trial.  L'su- 
ally,  however,  the  colonist  will  be  phiced  either  in  the 
fourth  or  third  class  at  the  end  of  his  trial  peritnl,  his 
subsequent  progress  being  entirely  dependent  upon  his 
conduct  and  work. 

.5.  Tht>  giants  named  are  used  first  for  the  payment  i»f 
any  clothes  or  articles  supplied  to  the  colonists  since  tht\v 
have  been  upon  the  colony. 

(').  If  the  colonist  owes  nothing  to  the  colony  for  cU>thes, 
etc.,  he  may  draw  one-third  of  his  grant  in  eash,  tlio  re- 
mainder being  left  as  a  reserve  fund,  as  pi-ovuU>il  m  tlio 
rules.  In  ea.ses  whert>  the  superintendent  thinks  proivr 
ho  can  allow  the  one-third  in  cash,  oven  if  th.>n>K>nlst 
owes  something  to  the  colonj'. 

7.  Kaeh  colonist  will  \)t^  provided  with  a  e;ml,  which 
will  show  at  the  »>nd  ot  each  wet<k  tht»  anioinit  i»f  reservo 
to  which  h»*  is  »Mititle  ' 

M.  l<\tr  any  infringi'tnent  of  tht>  rules,  ki-  negUgt^nee  in 
thi<  work,  a  portion  t>r  the  wliole  tunouut  <*t  the  wtn^kly 
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grant  may  be  stopped  by  order  of  the  Director  of  the 
Colony,  and  for  more  serious  misconduct  a  colonist  may 
be  reduced  to  a  lower  class  of  gi'ant  or  be  discharged 
from  the  colony.  

COMPULSORY  THRIFT. 

THE  excellent  series  of  articles  on  "Municipali- 
ties at  Work,"  which  Mr.  Frederick  Dolman  is 
contributing  to  the  New  Review,  deals  this  month 
with  Manchester.  The  newest  thing  in  liis  paper  is 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  attempt  that  is  at 
present  being  made  by  the  Corporation  of  Manches- 
ter to  compel  its  army  of  employes  to  iusui'e  them- 
selves against  death  and  old  age:  "The  Manches- 
ter Corporation  has  in  its  service  six  thousand  eight 
hundi'ed  and  thirty-seven  employes,  receiving  in 
salaries  and  wages  $2,250,000  per  annum.  Of  this 
number  nearly  a  fourth  are  employed  at  the  gas- 
\vorks.  A  committee  has  recently  been  engaged  in 
preparing  a  scheme  of  '  compulsory  thrift,'  compul- 
sory, that  is,  on  all  who  enter  the  service  of  the  Cor- 
poration in  the  future.  The  Council  was  led  to  take 
up  the  subject  by  the  frequency  with  which  atten- 
tion was  called  to  cases  in  which  its  employes  died, 
lea^'ing  wives  and  families  destitute.  In  some  cases 
they  had  saved  nothing  at  all  from  earnings,  w^hich, 
whether  small  or  large,  were  always  regular  ;  in 
other  cases,  their  savings  had  been  unfortunately  in- 
vested. On  various  occa.sions  the  Coriwration,  ignor- 
ing the  illegality  of  sucli  action,  had  voted  grants  of 
money  to  the  widows  and  orjihans.  Tliere  was  con- 
stantly recurring,  too,  the  difficulry  which  every 
jmblic  Ix^ly  is  confronted  with — tljc  treatment  of 
men  tofj  old  to  earn  tlieir  wages,  wlio.  if  discharged, 
would  at  once  Ixjcome  a  burden  to  the  rates. 

THK  S(HE3IK   IN   PKACTICE. 

"These  consideratirms,  tli*'  C<)n)<>rati<*n  tlionght, 
justified  it  in  framing  a  scheme  for  suiH-'raniiuation 
which  Hhonld  l)e  comijulsory  on  every  official  and 
every  workman  wlio  might  Ijereaft^-rent^'r  the  munic- 
ipal Kervice.  But  when  tin;  scheme  went  before  a 
connnitt**e  of  the  IIouhc  of  Lords  '  that  blessed  word 
coniimlsion  '  creatrMl  difficulti«?s.  Sothf  Corporatiun, 
taking  another  leaf  out  of  the  book  «»f  th<*  London 
County  ('uuncil,  mmle  an  application  to  Parlianwnt 
for  *  enabling  jHAvers  for  tin?  ('(jrixnation  to  fram**  a 
w.'henie,  and  to  u.s**  compulsion  or  otln-rwise  jts  they 
might  dwide,'  Ah  now  in  force,  the  hchenie  is  only 
conipulHory  on  all  new  «*niploy«'H  receiving  not  less 
than  $7.50  jmt  week,  who  are  rerjuired  to  contribute! 
to  th<'  fund  not  less  tlianSp^  I*****  cent,  of  their  salaries 
or  wag<'M,  th(*  CoriKuation  at  fh<«  same  time  contribut- 
ing \\4  \**'^  <"ent.  An  account  is  kept  m  favor  of  each 
contributor,  who,  so  long  »is  he  continues  in  tlie 
iM-rvice  of  t}i»!  C<*riK>ration,  has  no  power  to  withdraw 
r>r  alienate  the  amount  standing  to  his  credit.  But 
th»Te  Ia  no  forfeiture  exce])t  for  dishonifsty.  On 
n-arhiin^  tli*.  age  of  sixty  five,  or  on  l»ecoining  in- 
cupucitjited  for  his  work,  the  contributor  is  entitled 
U)  reci-ive  the  amount,  plus  4  per  cent.  tM»miM)und  in- 
t^reftt.     In  the  ev<'nt  of  death  it  K(m;h,  of  course;,  to  his 


representative.  So  far  the  scheme  seems  to  be  fairly 
popular.  It  came  into  operation  on  October  1,  1892, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  financial  year  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  six  employes  were  contributing — volun- 
tarily contributing  with  the  exception  of  seventy-seven 
new  employes.  They  included  heads  of  departments 
and  street  sweepers,  etc.'' 


CHEAP  RATIONS  FOR  THE  MASSES. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  Miss  Edith  Sellers  gives 
an  account  of  the  success  of  People's  Kitchens  in 
Vienna. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  great  distress  among  the 
w^orking  people  of  Vienna  led  Dr.  Josef  Kiihu  to  in- 
vestigate the  terms  on  which  meals  were  supplied  to 
them.  He  found  they  were  charged  twice  as  muc}i 
as  the  real  cost  of  their  food.  He  therefore  started, 
in  1872,  the  People's  Kitchen  Association,  to  pro- 
vide the  working  classes  with  nutritive,  palatable 
food  at  prices  they  could  xiay.  He  and  four  friends 
subscribed  500  florins  each,  and  with  this  capital 
started  a  restaurant  in  a  factory  district,  where 
good  dinners  could  be  liad  for  threepence.  The 
movement  spread.  There  are  in  Vienna  now  eight 
People's  Kitchens  under  this  and  five  under  allied 
associations.  An  average  of  20,000  i)eople  are  fed  by 
these  kitchens  every  day. 

THE   DIRECTORATE  AND   WORKING   STAFF. 

Dr.  Kiilm's  organization  is  a  happy  combination  of 
honorary  or  volunteer  agency  and  of  paid  service.  Its 
members  are  sub.scribers,  and  number  some  four  hun- 
dred :  "The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  vested  in  an  executive  committee,  which  is 
chosen  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  members.  This 
committee  consists  of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents, 
a  treasurer,  an  auditor,  two  secretaries,  two  profes^ 
sional  advisers  (an  architect  and  a  doctor),  the  local 
directors,  the  lady  snijoriniendciits,  and  the  assistant 
sui)erintendents  of  tlu»  eight  kitchens  belonging  to  the 
jiMsociation.  The.se  are  all  honorary  ollicials,  but  at- 
tached to  tlie  committee  are  thri'c — a  gi'ueral  secre- 
tary, a  book-keeper,  and  a  kitchen  inspector — whoare 
l»aid.  The  members  of  the  executive  occupy  the  j)0- 
sition  of  the  directors  of  a  i)ublic  conii)aiiy,  and  are 
responsible  for  tin*  entire  working  of  the  kitchens." 

The;  kitchens  are  oi)en  from  0  to  8  for  breakfast ; 
from  11  to  11. ir)  for  s<;hool  children's  dinners;  from 
12  to  2  for  dinners  ;  and  from  (J  to  \)  for  snjjper.  An 
average  breakfast  (soup  or  tea,  roll  and  brown  bread), 
co.stH  3  cents;  an  avt>Vage  dinner,  7  c;nts,  with  a 
invuH  never  twice  the  sam(»  in  one  week,  giving 
choic(»  of  three  items  out  of  "  groat  soup,  i)eas,  beef 
with  i)eas,  venison  with  macaroni,  raisin  ]nid(lings," 
un<l  so  on  ;  an  iiverago  supper,  4  (;ents.  •'  lOach  dish 
iH  perfect  in  its  way,  carefully  ])repared  and  (h'li- 
cately  seasoned.  All  the  ingredients  are  of  the  best, 
(juality  ;  an<l  they  are  cooked  by  highly  trained  pn)- 
f««ssionals,  who  rank,  in  point  (»f  skill,  with  those  em- 
l>loyed  in  the  clubs  epicures  fn^iuent." 


GOO 
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PENNY   DINNERS  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

The  school  children  are  received  on  special  terms, 
and  havd  a  meniL  of  their  own.  They  come  trooping 
iu  with  their  tickets.  "All  there  are  on  terms  of 
equality,  for  brass  tickets  tell  no  tales.  Those  the 
charitable  give  to  teachers  for  the  children  of  the 
poor  are  just  as  bright  as  those  wealthier  parents  buy 
for  their  own  sons  and  daughters.  The  little  ones 
themselves  do  not  know  who  pays  for  their  dinners. 
Thus  in  Vienna  a  solution  has  already  been  found  for 
the  problem  which  is  so  sorely  perplexing  our  School 
Boards.  During  the  winter  months  some  thousands 
of  children  often  dine  in  the  kitchens.  They  are 
given  every  day  a  large  white  roll  and  a  plate  of  jiea 
soup,  milk  pudding,  cabbage,  or  sauerkraut.  The 
portions  are  as  large  as  an  ordinary  child  can  eat,  and 
the  charge  for  a  dinner  is  5  kreuzers  (3  cents)." 

At  certain  hours  the  kitchens  are  open  for  sale  of 
food  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises. 

The  initial  expenses  alone  were  defrayed  by  public 
subscriptions.  The  enterprise  has  proved  a  commer- 
cial success.  The  profits  are  used  to  start  or  secure 
the  freehold  of  fresh  kitchens. 

A  CrVIL  COMMISSARIAT. 

*'  The  First  Association  also  undertakes  to  distrib- 
ute food,  in  almost  any  quantities,  wherever  it  may 
be  required.  At  the  request  of  the  burgomaster,  it 
will  organize  at  a  few  hours'  notice  special  dinners 
for  the  unemployed."  It  is  in  fact  a  great  civil  com- 
missariat :  "  Dr.  Kiihn  has  just  completed  an  elab- 
orate arrangement  for  transporting  provisions  to  any 
town  or  village  in  which  an  outbreak  of  pholera 
should  occur.  .  .  .  He  is  now  engaged,  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  Red  Cross  Society,  in  perfecting  the 
commissariat  arrangements  for  the  soldiers  who,  in 
case  of  war,  would  be  billeted  near  the  capital.  The 
First  Association  is  also  considering  a  plan  for  sup- 
plying with  food  the  public  hospitals  and  other  chari- 
table institutions  in  Vienna." 


IF  ALL  WEALTH  WERE  DIVIDED. 

IN  an  article  on  "  Rousseauism  Revived,"  a  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  tempers  his  delight  at 
the  downfall  of  Radicalism  with  dread  at  the  advance 
of  the  thoroughgoing  Socialist.  The  proletariat  of 
England  have,  he  says,  abandoned  Liberalism.  Just 
as  you  find  a  Tartar  when  you  scratch  a  Russian,  so 
under  the  public  guise  of  a  Liberal  M.  P.  you  come 
upon  a  capitalist.  British  Liberalism  achieved  its 
mission  with  the  last  extension  of  the  franchise.  The 
people  are  now  passing  under  a  new  bondage  to  the 
state  as  real  as  the  old  bondage  to  the  feudal  lords  of 

the  soil. 

True,  Socialists  are  not  united  :  "  There  are  tire- 
eating  Progressives  wlio  despise  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation  ;  the  Social  Democrats  contenm  the 
Fulnans  ;  tluj  Fabians,  who  ruminate  on  the  inip«>r- 
fections  of  socicity  ()V(;r  drawing-rooni  tra-cups  of 
ancient  china,  look  on  both  with  a  blend  of  benign 
despair  and  sweiitor  hoixi ;  and  Mm  Anarchistfl,  in  hu- 
pronio  disdain,  aro  not  on  HiM^akiiig  teiiiis  with  any 


sect  of  the  Progressive  Alliance."  But  the  writer 
holds  that,  despite  these  differences,  the  Socialist 
state  would  in  any  case  "  make  all  men  socially 
equal.  It  would  give  to  all  men  incomes  of  the  same 
amount." 

He  proceeds  to  state  what  this  involves  for  the 
United  Kingdom  :  "In  the  event  of  the  division  of 
wealth  which  the  Communist  seeks,  a  workman  at 
present  in  receipt  of  $350  a  year  would  receive  $550 ; 
but  he  would  not  be  able  to  be  at  leisure  long.  .  .  . 
There  would  be  little  happiness  in  having  our  $350 
increased  to  $550  at  the  cost  of  working  at  least  as 
hard  as  at  present,  without  any  hope  of  being  allowed 
to  strike  for  a  decrease  in  the  hours  of  labor. 

The  writer  estimates  the  income  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  a  view  to  division,  at  $6,000,000,000. 
As  there  are  about  38,000,000  people  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  share  of  each  person  therefore  w^ould 
be  about  $160.  Taking  the  family  as  a  unit,  and 
each  family  consisting  of  four  persons  and  a  half  on 
the  average,  there  are  8,500,000  families  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  would  seem  then  that  each 
family  w^ould  receive  an  income  of  about  $700.  But 
as  the  tax  gatherer  would  not  disappear  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  commune,  and  if  his  exactions  re- 
mained at  the  rate  now  cuiTent,  which,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment always  increases  with  the  extension  of  state 
control,  w^ould  be  extraordinary,  each  family  would 
be  taxed  to  the  extent  of  $80,  and  its  net  income 
would  be  $620. 

COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION. 

AN  answer  to  the  current  criticisms  of  the  doc- 
trine of  compulsory  arbitration  on  the  score 
of  impracticability  is  attempted  by  Mr.  D.  M. 
Frederiksen  in  the  American  Journal  of  Politics  for 
November. 

"  An  employer  evidently  cannot  be  compelled  to 
pay  a  certain  scale  of  wages  if  he  prefers  to  shut 
down,  but  the  law  can  say  to  him,  '  Unless  you  will 
pay  fair  wages  you  must  shut  down  or  stop  business, 
or  go  into  some  other  business  to  which  this  act  does 
not  apply.'  And  thus  through  increasing  the  jnice  of 
the  products,  the  condition  of  laborers  can  be  regu- 
lated in  large  industries  where  such  laws  can  be  en- 
forced. It  will  be  a  case  analogous  to  the  internal 
revenue  on  whiskey,  which  is  paid  by  the  consumer, 
not,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  the  employes  of  the 
distiller,  but  to  the  government. 

'•There  is  no  bad  political  economy  in  the  whisky 
tax,  neither  would  there  be  in  such  labor  legislation, 
such  compulsory  arbitration,  as  is  nt>w  demauiled  by 
thousands  of  workingmen.  The  only  question  is. 
can  such  legislation  bo  enforced,  how  far-reaching 
slu)uld  it  be,  and  do  the  voters  want  it  ? 

CAN  IT   BE  KNFOKC'KD? 

**  The  interstate  ct)nnntTco  law  was  for  n  nunilnT 
of  years  enforced  with  fair  success.  And  when  wt» 
look  at  th»^  matters  it  is  pro\K)sed  tt>  settle  by  tvm- 
pulsory  arbitration,  t[ueMtit)ns  ot  unjust  disoharjct* 
without  cause,  (puvstions  o(  danger  to  life  and  \\\\\h 
of   tlu^   einpli>yes,  anil   iiuestions   i»f   tht»  muount    of 
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wages  to  be  paid,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  can  be 
likewise  dealt  with.  If  the  courts  can  determine 
whether  railroad  rates  are  reasonable  or  not,  they 
can  also  judge  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  a  proposed 
scale  of  wages.  The  questions  now  referred  to 
masters  in  chancery  in  equity  proceedings  are  often 
more  complicated  than  these  would  be.     .     .     . 

*'  There  are,  of  course,  many  considerations  on 
which  the  question  of  state  interference  and  state 
socialism  hinges  which  cannot  be  treated  here.  All 
that  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  is  that  the  doctrine 
of  compulsory  arbitration,  as  advocated  b\'  the  work- 
ingmen,  will  bear  careful  criticism  much  better  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  and  that  by  the  payment  of 
damages  under  the  legislation  proposed,  compulsory 
arbitration  need  in  no  way  interfere  with  any  em- 
•  ployer's  management  of  his  own  business.  Nor  need 
any  workingmen  be  compelled  to  work  for  less  than 
they  wish.  After  a  reduction  in  wages  has  been  al- 
lowed by  a  compulsorj'  arbitration  court,  any  vacan- 
cies that  remain  may  be  filled  by  the  unemployed. 
Such  compulsory  arbitration  would  simply  be  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  genuine  protection  of  certain 
laborers,  which  would  not  of  necessity  upset  or 
greatly  alter  our  present  business  methods." 


THE  NEW  INCOME  TAX. 

A  SCHOLARLY  and  critical  estimate  of  the  in- 
come tax  provisions  of  the  Wilson  bill  appears 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  from  tlie  pen 
of  Prof.  Charles  F.  Dnnbar,  of  Harvard.  The  open- 
ing sentences  of  Profe.'-sor  Dunbar's  article  indicate 
the  writer's  point  of  view  ;  - 

"  By  tlie  tariff  act  of  1894  tlie  United  States  govern- 
ment, for  the  second  time  in  its  existence,  undertakes 
the  levy  of  an  income  tax.  The  future  student  of  our 
hihtory  will  probably  have  a  njomcnt  of  mental  embar- 
rassment when  he  finds  the  provision  for  laying  this 
novel  burden  upon  the  t^ix  payer  in  *  an  act  to  reduce 
taxation,  to  furnish  revenue  for  the  government,  and 
for  other  puri><>HeH.'  His  difhciilty  in  comprehending 
the  real  significance  of  the  meaHun;  will  not  ]>e 
lewjened  when  he  attemjjtH  to  trace  the  legislative 
hlHtory  of  the  act.  He  will  not  find  the  exjilanation 
in  any  exigency  of  the  Treasur)',  where  tht;  first  fruits 
of  the  tax  eannot  be  received  before  July,  181).").  He 
will  uoi  find  it  in  the  avowed  policy  or  the  unavowed 
IKditical  needn  of  either  of  the  great  parties,  both  of 
which  found  theniHelves  dee|)ly  divi<led  by  the  ])ropo- 
Hiticm  h>T  the  tax.  He  will  be  likidy  to  jiMril)e  the 
eany  ac<{uirmcence  of  a  considerable  wction  on  each 
Hide  in  (.'ongresH  to  the  presence  of  an  ill-defined 
notion  that  tin;  jM-ople  are  about  to  demand  some  •Iras- 
tic  af.-tion  for  depleting  the  well-to-do  chiHKeH,  and  to 
the  habitual  dread  witli  vvliich  most  politicians  for  a 
time  liMten  to  the  demands  (jf  any  new  political  move- 
merit,  like  that  of  the  PojMiliMtH.  At  any  nit4«  it  will 
\)*i  clear  that  tlie  conniderafioiiH  which  weighed  with 
<V;ngreMh  in  taking  thin  inii*ortHantMt<'p  were  not  fiscal, 
and  that  the  proviMionM  of  the  new  act  were  not 
•tudied  and  iMTfected  by  itM  franiern  from  this  point 


of  view.  The  very  fact  that  the  limit  of  exemption 
is  set  so  high  as  $4,000  will  be  a  standing  demonstra- 
tion that  the  measure  was  shaped  to  meet  some  sup- 
posed social  or  reformatory  end,  possibly  with  some 
sectional  bearing,  but,  at  any  rate,  not  as  the  best  re- 
sult of  either  modem  theory  or  modern  practice. 

NOT  A   FAIR  TEST. 

*'  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  question  of  a 
fresh  resort  to  the  income  tax  should  have  come  up 
under  such  untoward  circumstances,  and  that  it 
should  have  received  such  a  solution  as  this.  The 
question  is  of  too  great  importance  to  be  disposed  of 
with  so  little  real  study  as  it  received  from  Congress, 
and  the  income  tax;  is  too  important  a  resource  to  be 
discredited  in  the  public  mind  by  the  working  of  an 
imperfect  and  crude  system.  The  subject  was  one 
for  the  best  and  most  careful  thought  of  the  legisla- 
tor, in  the  light  of  the  important  body  of  practice  to 
be  found  in  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own.  So 
far  from  the  careful  examination  which  it  required, 
the  matter  has  had  only  a  snap  judgment,  and  the 
probability  of  any  thorough  treatment  of  it  by  our 
government  is  indefinitely  removed.  In  the  minds  of 
a  large  part  of  our  people  the  income  tax  will  be  more 
thoroughly  identified  than  ever  with  the  system  in 
vogue  during  the  Civil  War ;  and  five  years  hence 
they  will  seem  to  have  had  a  fresh  trial  and  bitter  ex- 
perience of  Vie  income  tax,  when,  after  all,  it  is  only 
an  income  tax, — and  that  a  badly  devised  one, — which 
they  have  seen  applied  for  the  second  time." 

THE  MISTAKE  OF  CONGRESS. 

Professor  Dunbar  is  by  no  means  hostile  to  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  an  income  tax,  but  he  finds  many  de- 
fects in  the  present  law  as  an  administrative  measure, 
since  it  "  fails  to  meet  the  necessities  either  of  ordi- 
nary or  of  extraordinary  occasions."  What  seems  to 
make  unanswerable  the  professor's  argument  against 
the  practical )ility  of  assessing  intangible  forms  of 
property  through  the  methods  prescribed  by  the 
law,  is  the  experiences  of  many  States  in  attein])ting 
to  a.ssess  personal  jjrojierty  for  ta.xation  ;  this  ex- 
I)erience,  he  asserts,  has  ended  in  general  failure. 
After  pointing  out  numerous  defects  in  the  law,  the 
professor  reaches  \\u\  somewhat  pessimistic  conclu- 
sion that  the  measure  marks  no  advances  in  this 
difficult  liranch  of  taxation.  "  The  whole  subject  is 
one  in  regard  to  which  our  legislators,  national  and 
local,  are  bound  in  a  singular  degre(»  by  habit  and 
precedent.  A  i)ractice  once  adopted  becoin<\s  fixed, 
an  old  nuithod  is  good  and  a  new  oiu*  is  visionary, 
and  the  ajijx'al  to  the  experience  of  other  ("ountries 
is  pronounced  un-American.  Tlie  fraiuersof  tin*  lunv 
law  have  miid(?  no  exceptional  mistake  in  resolulelv 
Hhutting  their  eyes  to  what  luay  be  learn(»d  elsewhere 
on  this  subject.  They  have  taken  the  course  whicli 
might  easily  have  been  predicted,  in  going  to  the 
legislation  of  the  Civil  War  for  the  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed at  the  present  time;  but  they  have  followed 
that  model  without  thought  or  discrimination,  and 
witliout  the  defense  of  overwhelming  iie(;essity  which 
could  \)v  made  for  their  i)redecessors  thirty  yoarn  ago." 
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RAILWAY  MANAGEMENT  IN   PRUSSIA. 

TITl*^  disouj^sion  on  ctTtain  phases  of  railway  ad- 
iiniiistration  in  Prussia  that  has  recently  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  in  that  country  is  sum- 
marized fiM-  Amtn-ican  readers  T)y  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics.  Professor  Taussig  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion that  probably  some  engineering  and  mechanical 
mistakes  have  been  made  in  Prussian  railway  man- 
agement, but  that  these  mistakes  have  been  greatly 
(exaggerated  by  opponents  of  the  government  system, 
lie  finds,  also,  that  there  is  general  agreement  as  to 
the  need  for  improvement  in  the  training  of  admin- 
istrative officers. 

TOO  MUCH   OFFICIALISM. 

.  On  one  point,  sa3"S  Professor  Taussig,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt.  "  There  has  been  an  excess  of 
red  tape,  a  multiplication  of  officers,  an  unnecessary 
quantity  of  writing  and  reporting  in  the  railway  ad- 
ministration of  the  last  ten  years.  So  much  may  be 
gathered  with  certainty  from  the  fact  that  the  min- 
istry has  x^i'oposed  a  reorganization  of  the  railway 
service,  by  means  of  which  the  services  of  no  less  than 
eighteen  hundred  administrative  officers  will  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  defects  of  the  past  doubtless  have 
been  due  largely  to  historical  causes.  When  the 
private  railways  were  bought  by  the  state,  their  di- 
visions and  boundaries  were  naturalh"  made  the  basis 
of  the  organization  of  the  state  railways.  As  time 
has  gone  on  and  the  system  of  public  management 
has  got  into  permanent  working  order,  the  rearrange- 
ment in  organization  has  become  feasible,  and  a 
scheme  having  this  object  in  view  was  laid  before  the 
Landtag  during  tlie  last  spring.  But  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred  that,  in  addition  to  the  defects  due  to  the 
transition  from  private  to  public  management,  some 
of  the  defects  inevitable  in  public  management  even 
at  its  best  have  shown  themselves.  A  certain  un- 
wieldiness,  a  mechanical  insistence  on  obedience  to 
rules  and  regulations,  a  cumbrous  system  of  checks 
and  counterchecks,  an  excess  of  formalism  not  least 
likely  in  a  bureaucracy  like  that  of  Geimany,  a  lack 
of  tVeedom  and  elasticity, — these  are  the  obvious 
drawbacks  of  public  management ;  and  the  indications 
are  that  they  have  shown  themselves  in  Prussia. 

SUCCESSFUL,   NEVERTHELESS. 

*'  All  this,  however,  is  not  inconsistent  with  ad- 
mitting that  the  .system  of  public  nianagement  in 
]'iiissia  has  been,  on  the  whole,  unmistakably  suc- 
cessful. Financially,  industrially,  and  proliably  even 
in  the  details  of  administration,  the  Prussians  have 
reason  to  be  ])r()U(l  of  the  results  secured  by  tlieir 
body  of  trained  jjublic  servants.  The  opi)onents  of 
]»u])lic  management  in  countries  like  England  and 
the  lJnit('(l  States  will  d()ul>tle.s.s  be  tempted  to  find 
in  the  current  controversy  evidence  in  support  of 
t  heir  assertions  as  to  the  general  disadvantages  of  statt) 
«)wn('rHliip.  Hntit  is  .signiticant  that  even  tlie  severest 
(tHticrt  in  ( ierniany  never  hint  at.  such  a  thing  as  a  re- 
1  urn  to  the  sysleni   of  |»rivate  ownershi|i  or  suggi'st 


that  the  evils  of  the  present  regime  outweigh  its 
benefits.  If  some  mistakes  have  been  made,  and  if 
some  of  the  defects  inevitable  in  any  system  of  pub- 
lic management  have  been  encountered,  the  general 
result  has,  none  the  less,  been  one  in  which  the  Ger- 
man people  and  German  bureaucracy  may  take 
pride." 

SHOULD  SENATORS  BE  ELECTED  BY  THE 
PEOPLE?  NO. 


EX-SENATOR  GEORGE  F.  EDMUNDS  dis- 
cusses in  the  Forum  the  question,  "  Should 
Senators  be  Elected  by  the  People  ?  "  His  article  is 
a  defense  of  the  present  system  of  election  by  State 
legislatures,  which  he  himself  sums  up  as  follows  : 

"First,  That  the  constitutional  provision  for  the 
choosing  of  two  senators  from  each  State  by  its  legis- 
lature was  wisely  designed  by  the  States  that  founded 
the  government  as  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  the 
structure  necessary  to  secure  the  rights  and  safety  of 
the  States. 

"  Second,  that  a  legislative  instead  of  a  popular 
election  was  adopted  as  necessary  to  the  expression 
of  the  deliberate  will  of  the  State  in  its  character  as 
such,  represented  in  all  its  parts  in  the  wa}'  in  which 
its  own  constitution  distributed  power. 

"  Third,  that  the  people  of  the  several  political 
divisions  of  the  State  should  have  the  right  to  express 
their  choice  separately  through  their  legal  represent- 
ative, as  they  do  in  making  laws,  and  not  be  over- 
whelmed by  a  mere  weight  of  numbers  that  might 
occupy  only  a  corner-stone  of  the  State,  and  possess 
interests  and  cherish  ambitions  quite  unlike  those  of 
all  the  other  sections  of  the  commonwealth. 

"Fourth,  that  the  Senate  as  it  has  existed  for  a 
century  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  mode  of 
its  constitution. 

"  Fifth,  that  its  members  have  been  as  free  from  any 
just  accusation  of  corruption,  either  in  their  election 
or  in  their  course  as  senators,  as  any  equal  number 
of  men  connected  with  public  affairs  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  or  connected  with  all  the  employments  of 
private  life. 

"  Sixth,  that  as  the  election  of  senators  by  the  State 
legislatures  must  be  by  open  public  voting,  the  ilan- 
ger  of  bribery,  or  the  misreprestntation  of  constitu- 
ents for  other  causes,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
stands  in  strong  contrast  with  the  election  of  senators 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  whole  mass  of  voters  in  the 
several  States,  and  especially  in  States  where  political 
parties  are  nearly  eciual  in  numbers. 

"Seventh,  that,  whatever  evils  now  and  then  hap- 
pen under  the  pre.sent  system,  they  do  ni>t  arise  from 
any  fault  in  the  system  itself,  ])Ut  from  the  fault  of 
the  body  of  citizens  them.selves,— non-attendance  at 
caucuses  and  primaries  ;  nt>n-attt>ndance  at  registra- 
tion and  at  the  polls  ;  slavish  titlelity  io  piirty  orgnni- 
zations  and  party  names  ;  a  contributing  to  antl  wink- 
ing at  tht*  corrupt  use  of  money  at  n»>niinating  c\>n- 
vtMitioiiH  and  t^Un'tions  ;  and  the  euconrav:enitmt  iur 
tolenince  of  individual  self  seeking  in  rt*.sjHH-t  of  gt»t- 
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ting  possession  of  offices,  all  of  which  are  truly  pub- 
lic trusis. 

"  Eighth,  that  in  ninety-five  instances  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, if  there  be  an  evil  or  inadequate  senator  or 
other  officer  in  the  public  service,  it  is  because  the 
power  that  elected  or  appointed  him — his  State  or 
community — has  been  "either  grievously  negligent  or 
else  is  fairly  represented  We  must  believe  that  the 
people's  government  is  a  failure  and  a  delusion,  to 
think  otherwise. 

"  Ninth,  and  finally,  there  is  neither  reasonable  nor 
plausible  ground,  then,. for  taking  the  grave  step  of 
disturbing  the  exact  and  solid  balance  of  the  powers 
and  functions  of  our  national  constitution,  which 
has  in  these  respects  given  us  a  century  of  security, 
of  State  representation,  and  of  State  rights,  as  well 
as  a  wonderful  national  progress  as  a  people." 


THE   TEMPERANCE   PROBLEM:   PAST   AND 
FUTURE. 

DK.  E.  R.  L.  GOULD,  who  prepared  the  report  on 
the  Gothenburg  system  of  liquor  traffic,  re- 
cently published  by  the  government,  writes  in  the 
For itm  on  the  subject,  "  The  Temperance  Problem  : 
Past  and  Future." 

Dr.  Gould  first  discusses  the  merits  and  faults  of 
the  several  methods  of  dealing  \vith  the  liquor  traffic 
that  have  been  practiced  in  the  United  States. 

Of  prohibition  he  says  in  substance  :  This  is  the 
prevailing  form  of  control  in  sevon  American  com- 
monwealths, in  Maine,  New  Hampsliire,  Vermont, 
Iowa.  Kan.sa«,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 
Four  of  these.  Maine.  Kansas  and  tli<'  two  Dakotas, 
have  prohibition  am«;ndnH'nts  to  their  constitutions. 
It  has  been  trie<l  and  abandoned  in  Delaware,  Rhode 
I^'land,  MjLssarhnsftts.  (,'onn«'cticut,  Indiana,  Ne- 
braska, New  York,  Illinois  and  Ohio.  All  the  States 
in  which  prohibitory  h'gislation  fibtains  to-day  are  rel- 
atively sparsf'ly  poj)iilat<*d.  Tlie  largest  urban  com- 
munity in  any  of  them  is  tli<'  cit^-  (jf  Des  Mcnnes, 
Iowa,  which  contains  abont  TjO.OOO  people,  according 
to  the  last  census.  Sine**  it  is  in  tlie  hirg^citit's  wlicn* 
the  liquf)r  traffic  is  hard«*Mt  to  control,  prohibition 
cannot  fairly  >«  said  to  have  or  yet  proved  it«elf  a 
fwjbition  of  thf*  probh-m,  es|X'cially  Hinc«?  N«*w  York, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  MassachuHettH,  and  Rhcxh-  Lsland.  tin; 
only  StateH  ccmtaining  lar^o  city  pojuilation  which 
have  been  nnderu  prohibit<^)ry  rigime,  have  abandoned 
it. 

Local  option  hfts  l)e<?n  tried  in  Heveral  States,  B<?t- 
ter  rcHiiltM  mm-im  to  liav<!  Iwen  acliifved  in  M.issaclm- 
uettH  than  el.Hewhere.  In  several  Soutln-rn  States, 
alMO,  a  feeling  of  HatiHfaction  with  its  oi)Gration  has 
l>e«m  expresHed,  thou^^h  gfiuTally  th«'  an-iw  to  wliidi 
it  has  lieen  confine<l  w^-n-  almost  ••xcltiMively  country 
diMtrictM.  The  experience«  of  Michigan  and  Missouri 
would  H*'.fMi  to  giv*'  a  r«v<!rH«>  sidi-  to  th**  jiiciun'.  T)u' 
ratio  of  licenws  V*  jxipulation  in  places  not  under 
local  option  increiow-d  dtiring  the  last  (census  peri(id  8 
per  cent.     Ammig  the  drawbacks  to  Im-al  option  an? 


enumerated:  1.  That  drinking  is  made  a  local  ques- 
tion, whereas  it  ought  to  be  considered  from  a  na- 
tional point  of  view.  2.  The  ethical  basis  of  the  prob- 
lem is  lowered  to  mere  expediency.  3.  It  has  only 
been  successful  in  practice  in  country  districts,  and 
then  at  the  expense  of  adjoining  neighborhoods. 

High  license  is  the  method  most  in  favor  in  large 
cities,  where  restrictive  measures  have  been  practiced 
at  all.  Advocates  claim  that  it  is  the  only  effective 
form  of  control,  as  demonstrated  by  experience.  It 
may  be  applied  to  places  where  prohibition  and  local 
option  would  both  fail,  and  it  reduces  the  number  of 
saloons  within  measurable  limits,  both  as  to  number 
and  geographical  situation.  Opponents  of  this  plan 
dispute  the  fact  that  it  has  been  much  of  a  success 
anywhere.  Again,  they  assert  that  it  forges  more 
closely  the  alliance  between  liquor  and  politics. 
Furthermore,  it  is  alleged  that  consolidation  of  liquor 
interests  more  readil}'  occurs,  and  "  tied  houses"  be- 
come substitutes  for  individual  tap-rooms.  Finally, 
those  who  take  the  high  ground  that  license  fees  rep- 
resent blood-money,  so  to  speak,  contend  that  en- 
hanced revenues  are  a  salve  to  the  conscience  of  the 
weak-kneed  brother  and  lessen  his  practical  interest 
in  the  suppression  of  liquor-drinking. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA   AND   SCANDINAVIAN   METHODS. 

Having  reviewed  the  workings  of  these  three  com- 
mon methods  of  contrcdling  the  liquor  traffic  in  this 
country,  Dr.  Gould  then  takes  up  for  consideration 
the  method  inaugurated  by  South  Carolina  in  the  law 
of  December  24,  1892,  of  which  experiment  he  says, 
there  has  been  an  absurd  confounding  in  the  minds 
of  many  people  with  the  Scandinavian  system  of  con- 
trolling  the  liquor  traffic.  "Points  of  similarity  do 
exist,  but  modes  of  operation  and  effects  are  quite 
different.  The  cardinal  i)rinciple  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina ]»lan  is  State  monoixily  of  all  sale  of  drink  ;  that 
of  the  Norwegian  plan  is  local  control  through  com- 
mercial comi)anies  organized  often  by  the  best  and 
most  ])atriotic  citizens,  who  n^iounce  all  profits  and 
take  merely  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  on  the  small 
amount  of  cajntal  invested.  Wherein  both  of  the 
])lans  agree,  and  where  both,  in  my  jndgineiit.  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  is  in  <'liminating 
private  profit  from  li(]nor  selling.  But  here  the 
j)arallel  ceases.  Th(?se  local  companies  in  Norway 
engage  in  the  traffic  in  order  that  they  may  control 
it  and  restrict  it  until  such  time  as  nmnicipalities 
may  do  away  wilh  licensing  altogether.  So  well  has 
their  aim  succeeded  that  the  great  majority  of  in- 
habitants of  the  Scandinavian  ])eninsula  arc  to-day 
under  a  no-license  rrf/hnc.  In  South  Carolina  the 
profits  go  to  tilt!  State,  and  the  very  conception  of  tho 
measure  reposes  on  the  idea  of  relief  to  taxpayers. 
lnd<'«'d,  (Jovernoi*  Tillman  apologclicully  remarks 
that  the  revenues  are  not  yet  as  high  as  they  will  be. 
A  State  niono])oly  nuikes  litpKn*  selling  a  part  of  the 
machinery  <»f  the  goveinnient,  and,  ther«'fore,  gives 
to  it  a  more  or  less  i»ermanent  existence.  The  essence 
of  the  other  plan  is  liberty  to  abolish  thetrallic  when- 
ever a  comnnmity  is  ready,  but,  in  the  nieaiilinie,  to 
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regulate  it  so  that  the  least  possible  damage  may  be 
done.  Another  most  significant  difference  between 
tlie  two  !?ystems  is  that  State  dispensaries  involve 
regulation  by  political  appointees.  In  Norway  every 
vestige  and  semblance  of  x^olitical  influence  is  elimi- 
nated. Indeed,  to  my  mind,  the  absolute  separation 
which  has  been  practically  effected  between  liquor 
and  politics  is  a  most  conspicuous  merit.  Again, 
Scandinavian  control  brings  about  progressive  reform 
by  educating  public  opinion.  The  South  Carolina 
plan,  being  nearly  prohibitive  in  character,  is  a 
measure  too  far  in  advance  of  public  opinion  to  be 
accepted  and  enforced  to-day. 

"  The  minor  points  of  similarity  represent  borrow- 
ings from  Scandinavian  practice.  They  include  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  places  of  sale,  early  closing, 
selling  only  for  cash,  and  furnishing  pure  liquor. 
Presumably,  also,  gambling  and  immorality  are  di- 
vorced from  dispensaries,  as  they  are  in  every  in- 
stance from  the  companies'  liquor-shops  abroad.  The 
South  Carolina  plan  offers  avenues  of  political  inter- 
ference and  possibilities  of  corrupt  exploitation. 
Revenue  and  partisan  convenience  may  easily  be- 
come dominant  motives.  In  these  vital  features  it 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  system  abroad,  from 
which  it  is  often  popularly  and  erroneously  supposed 
to  have  borrowed  likeness." 

WEIGHED  AND  FOUND  WANTING. 

Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  American  experi- 
ments in  controlling  the  liquor  traffic,  results  in  a 
general  way.  Dr.  Gould  declares,  show  that  practi- 
cally nothing  has  been  accomplished.  Summing  up 
he  says  :  '*  Prohibition,  local  option.  State  monopoly, 
high  license,  and  low  license,  have  been  tried, — most 
of  them  during  long  periods  and  in  various  sections 
of  the  country,  with  the  result  that :  1.  The  con- 
sumption of  liquor  has  increased,  and  that  the  prison 
population  is  advancing.  2.  The  ratio  of  licenses  to 
inhabitants,  in  large  cities,  often  now  attains  dis- 
graceful proportions.  3.  The  alliance  between  liquor 
and  politics  is  being  drawn  closer  and  closer." 

There  exist  three  leading  alternatives  in  future 
action,  saj's  Dr.  Gould.  First,  hopelessly  to  give  up 
the  struggle  for  the  present*  at  least,  and  allow  the 
evil  to  become  unendurable,  trusting  for  a  great 
wave  of  moral  enthusiasm  to  sweep  it  entirely  away. 
Second,  continue  in  operation  the  present  methods. 
The  third  alternative,  and  this  Dr.  Gould  believes  is 
the  only  admissible  one,  is  to  study  impartially  the 
li(pior  problem  from  all  points  of  view  and  adopt 
those  methods  which  have  been  proven  most  efficient 
in  practice  as  measures  of  progressive,  if  not  ideal, 
reform. 

MKRITS  OF  THE  NORWEOIAN   PLAN. 

The  national  Committee  of  Fifty,  recently  formed 
for  the  study  of  tlie  licjuor  i)r<)blem,  will,  ho  thinks, 
point  the  way  to  a  soiuiion  of  tlio  perplexing  ju'ob- 
lem.  But  we  need  not  wait  for  its  i)08sible  sugges- 
tion. As  a  practical  means  of  solving  the  li(iuor 
(pufstion,  Dr.  (ioiild  Huggents  an  ailoplion  t)l"  thn  Nor- 
wegian Hystem  of  ptiblic  control,  modified  slightly  to 


meet  American  conditions.  So  long  as  licensing  has 
to  be  practiced,  and  Dr.  Gould  thinks  that  it  would 
be  a  pretty  sanguine  person  who  would  not  admit 
that  that  will  be  for  a  good  while  yet,  he  suggests  as 
the  best  jilan  to  adopt  the  Norwegian  system  of  pub- 
lic control,  modified  slightly  to  meet  American  con- 
ditions. It  represents,  he  declares,  the  only  means  of 
minimizing  the  evils  of  the  ti-affic  in  large  cities,  and 
it  includes  admirable  provisions  for  encouraging  no- 
license  in  the  country  districts  and  small  towns. 
"Testimonies  of  efficiency  are  numerous  and  over- 
whelmingly conclusive:  1.  No  single  community  in 
Scandinavia  has  ever  tried  the  plan  and  afterw^ard 
abandoned  it.  2.  Liquor-selling  has  been  abolished,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
privileged  licenses  which  are  held  for  life  and  cannot  be 
expropriated,  throughout  the  country  districts  and 
smaller  communities  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  3. 
Membership  in  total-abstinence  societies  has  risen 
from  a  meagre  coterie  to  over  three  hundred  thou- 
sand in  the  two  countries.  4.  Even  the  radical  tem- 
perance party  has  not  sought  to  abolish  the  regime^ 
and  its  leader,  in  writing  to  me  not  long  ago,  offi- 
cially expressed  his  earnest  preference  to  this  over  all 
other  systems  where  the  sale  of  liquor  was  permitted 
at  all.  The  real  effort  of  the  party  is  being  directed 
toward  securing  a  law  which  shall  make  it  unlawful 
to  sell  any  beverage  whose  alcoholic  content  is  more 
than  25  per  cent.  5.  Chiefs  of  police  have  been  led  to 
see  '  that  the  difference  between  conditions  under  the 
old  and  new  order  of  things  is  as  the  difference  be- 
tween night  and  day. '  Provincial  governors,  foreign 
ministers  and  consuls  have  likewise  expressed  their 
approbation  w4th  but  one  dissenting  voice.  6.  The 
testimony  of  undeniable  fact,  which  is  more  eloquent 
and  conclusive  than  the  best-founded  opinion,  shows 
that  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Sweden  has  been 
reduced  from  14.2  to  6.8  quarts  per  inhabitant  from 
the  time  the  first  company  received  its  complete  mo- 
nopoly of  retail  and  bar  sale  of  spirits,  and  in  Nor- 
way from  6.8  to  3.3  quarts.  The  reformatory  in- 
fluences of  the  regime  have  brought  Sweden  down 
from  the  second  to  the  seventh,  and  Norway  to  the 
lowest  place,  as  regards  per  capita  consumption  of 
spirits  among  the  thirteen  most  civilized  countries  of 
the  world,  while  we  in  the  United  States  still  occupy 
the  rank  of  tenth." 


In  the  Christmas  number  of  Harper's  Mr.  Casper 
W.  Whitney,  who  presidtvs  over  the  sporting  destinies 
of  the  IIari)er  periodicals,  tells  about  the  evolution 
of  the  country  club.  Mr.  Whitney  has  just  recently 
finished  an  extended  tour  in  Europe,  in  which  he  has 
studied  the  methods  that  the  Old  Country  folks  adi»pt 
to  amuse  themselves,  and  he  has  come  back  convinct>d 
that  as  a  nation  Americans  "are  only  just  learning 
Ijow  tt)  play  ;  wt^havr  not  been,  nor  are  we  yet,  a  nation 
of  pleasure  seekers."  He  considt^rs  that  the  invention 
jmd  tho  adoption  of  the  country  club  as  i\n  Anu»ric»in 
lust ituti«>n  is  i\w  most  rapid  and  tlecitUnl  adviiuco  wo 
havt)  made  in  tlu>  art  of  enjoying  ourHelvt»s. 
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THE  MATERIAL  ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE 
NEGRO. 

THE  hope  of  the  negro  lies  first  of  all  in  his  ma- 
terial advancement,  is  ]Mr.  G-eorge  W.  Milton's 
contention  in  the  Seivanee  Review.  Mr.  Milton  does 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
have  been  expended  during  the  past  thirty  years  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  the  negro  of  the  South  to  be- 
come more  than  in  name  a  f  reedman,  have  been  spent 
in  vain,  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the 
results  of  this  education  are  not  clearly  discernible, 
except  in  isolated  cases.  He  says  :  "It  would  not 
be  proper  in  considering  this  progress  of  the  negro. 
either  intellectually  or  materially,  to  judge  from  iso- 
lated instances.  "We  must  examine  carefully  the 
average  condition  of  the  entire  people.  The  few 
scintillant  flashes  of  genius  that  have  burst  from  him 
do  not  show  the  present  status  of  the  race.  The 
Greek  grammarian  has  been  produced  to  refute  the 
prophecy  of  Calhoun,  and  individual  negroes  have  in 
many  cases  shown  ability  of  a  high  order.  But  these 
have  been  few  in  number  and  have  attracted  more  at- 
tention on  that  account  than  otherwise.  It  is  not 
from  their  work  that  we  must  study  the  advance  of 
the  race.  The  rapid  development  of  the  negro's  char- 
acter and  intellect  cannot  take  place  till  his  economic 
progress  has  reached  up  to  support  the  intellectual. 
Unless  he  acquire  the  habits  and  intelligence  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  amassing  of  property,  all  this 
other  education  must  become  inert  in  its  effect.  It  is 
not  Belf-supp<)rting.  No  field  is  op^n  for  its  exercise 
and  the  result  is  the  partial  elimination  of  the  very 
class  which  is  depended  on  to  lea^l  the  race  to  the  im- 
proved condition  d<*sirf'd.  Those  receiving  higher 
educations  find  thoinsclves  without  occupation  and 
are  rapidly  crowded  out  by  more  intelligent  white 
competitors.  Only  two  professions  are  left  open  to 
them,  teaching  and  the  ministry.  And  these,  on  ac- 
count of  their  peculiar  social  and  (luasi-religious 
nature,  and  of  their  great  demand  for  «-(liication,  have 
furnished  employment  for  a  larg«!  proportion  of  the 
better  educated. 

"  The  intollerttial  ability  shown  in  sonio  casos  re- 
flects great  cr«*dit  and  augurs  a  bright  future,  when 
the  desired  economic  conditions  are  acquired.  Little 
is  gained,  liowever,  by  jiroducing  this  class  before 
there  is  a^-tual  nefjd  of  them.  Their  effect  on  the 
general  progn*ss  of  the  race  is  inappreciable.  When 
they  leave  th'we  two  profesMions,  whose  great  i)oj)U- 
larity  and  renninerativeneHs  of  themselves  show  an 
unnatural  condition,  they  are  forced  to  the  very  low- 
ent  caste  of  Hori«'ty  and  are  finally  eliminat<'<l  by 
natare's  inexorable  law." 

ECONOMIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL   rKo<JUKSS. 

The  free<lman'H  intellectual  a<lvance  must,  there- 
fore, declareii  Mr.  Milton,  l>e  ineaHured  by  his  nia- 
U'rial  prosfH'ritv.  Of  the  two  fieJdM  of  ifidustrial 
effort  which  ofYenrd  lea«t  reMJHtance  to  the  negro  on 
ii«K'tinn^  his  frefHlom.agricnlture  and  the  ine<!hani(ral 
artii,  he  ^m\n  that  in  the  first  little  progress  has  l)een 


made.  "Although  there  are  isolated  instances  of 
negro  proprietorship  of  land  in  the  so-called  black 
belt,  the  majority  either  hire  as  laborers  to  the  white 
owners,  or  more  often  rent  on  shares,  and  so  rude  are 
their  methods  and  so  improvident  their  manner  of 
living,  that  they  rarely  manage  to  keep  out  of  debt. 
.  .  .  These  blacks  are  morally  and  intellectually  in- 
ferior to  their  ante-bellum  ancestors.  All  their  old 
cheerful,  happy  nature,  with  its  tinge  of  romance, 
has  gone  forever.  The  poverty  and  wretchedness 
of  their  present  life  has  robbed  it  of  its  beauty  and 
interest,  and  the  plantation  negro  to-day  is  a  mere 
object  of  pity."  Moreover,  we  are  told,  the  presence 
of  the  negro  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  South 
is  the  bar  that  keeps  out  foreign  or  Northern  white 


immigration. 


AS    A  SKILLED  LABORER. 


But  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  Mr. 
Milton  discovers  a  better  state  of  affairs.  "  It  is 
here  that  the  black  race  has  attained  its  greatest  eco- 
nomic development.  In  mines,  in  rolling  mills,  blast 
furnaces  and  other  mechanical  industries  the  negro 
has  had  the  exceptional  advantage  of  working  side  by 
side  with  the  white  man  and  has  thus  been  enabled 
to  study  his  methods  and  to  profit  by  his  examjile.  A 
most  encouraging  report  of  his  progress  is  to  be  found 
in  a  recent  manufacturing  journal  which  gives  the 
replies  of  a  number  of  large  employers  as  to  the  rela- 
tive worth  of  white  and  negro  skilled  and  common 
labor.  As  to  skilled  labor,  50  per  cent,  considered 
the  negro  inferior,  46  per  cent,  fairly  equal,  and  4  per 
cent,  considered  him  superior.  As  to  common  labor, 
54  per  cent,  considered  the  negro  equal,  29  per  cent, 
superior,  and  17  per  cent,  inferior.  It  was  further 
stated  that  the  negro's  wages  were,  on  an  average, 
80  per  cent,  of  those  paid  white  labor." 

It  is  such  facts  as  these,  Mr.  Milton  concludes, 
which  give  us  much  hope  for  the  future  of  this  race, 
and  it  is  along  this  industrial  line  rather  than  the 
intellectual,  ho  believes,  that  the  negro's  advance- 
ment must  bo  made.  "Mental  training  should  be 
given  as  tlni  material  development  demands  it.  All 
energy  at  present  must  be  devoted  to  produi'ing  that 
industrial  and  economic  progress  which  of  itself  will 
call  for  the  higher  education  as  its  natural  riglit. 
The  manual  and  technical  courses  already  establislunl 
in  the  negro  schools  an»,  therefore,  of  great  benefit, 
but  it  is  toH  i)lain  that  little  effort,  comparatively,  is 
being  made  in  that  direction." 


TiiK  subject  of  afforestation  having  ])een  con- 
nected with  tin!  (juestion  of  tiie  un»'mplov<'d  in  Eng- 
land, tlie  art  of  sylviculture  is  likely  to  n>ceivo 
the  attention  it  has  long  lack(Hl  in  that  country,  The 
article  in  lUitckmHuVH  on  "British  Fon<sl,ry "  sup- 
pli(»s  Home  jiertiiient  faclH.  It  is  iiitui'est ing  to  know 
that  the  Roman  invaders  introduced  into  England 
the  elm,  the  liine,  the  sweet-clu'stinit,  i)Oplar,  and 
other  trecH,  wliich  have  been  a  boon  of  no  Hmall 
value  to  tiie  (country.  Engli-^h  forestry  began  lu'foro 
the   H'ign   of    I'Mwnrd    IV.     At   presjMit    $1H).0(M). ()()() 
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worth  of  forest  produce  is  imported  into  England  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason,  says  the  writer,  why  in  fifty 
years'  time  more  than  half  that  quantity  should  not  be 
produced. 

Dr.  Brown  ("  The  Forester")  is  quoted  :  *'  There  is 
no  climatic  reason  why  a  very  considerable  jiortion 
of  the  $45,000,000  worth  of  timber  that  was  imported 
into  Britain  during*  1802  from  Russia,  Scandinavia 
and  Germany  should  not  in  future  be  supplied  of 
home  growth,  when  once  the  crops  raised  have  been 
subjected  to  rational  treatment  from,  the  time  of 
their  formation  o)nvarcl.'' 

Were  this  done,  these  millions  of  dollars  would  be 
kept  at  home,  men  out  of  work  employed,  the  soil 
fertilized,  opened  and  warmed,  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture reduced,  and  the  landscape  beautified.  Ger- 
many spends  annually  over  $20,000,000  and  employs 
more  than  half  a  million  men  in  or  about  forestry. 


INLAND  WATERWAYS. 

WRITING  in  the  Blue  and  Gray  on  the  subject 
"  Inland  Waterways,"  Mr.  John  W.  South- 
ard sets  forth  the  great  need  for  river  improvements 
and  ship  canals.  As  is  well  known,  in  nearly  all  of 
the  tributaries  leading  to  the  Mississippi  navigation  is 
more  or  less  impeded  by  low  water  during  the  sum- 
mer months  and  in  the  smaller  streams  it  is  entirely 
suspended.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to  so  control  the 
supply  as  to  maintain  an  even  stage  of  water  of  depth 
sufficient  to  permit  navigation  at  all  seasons.  By 
such  improvement  Mr.  Southard  declares  that  the 
value  of  these  inland  water  courses  will  be  increased 
a  hundred  fold.  But  in  order  to  derive  the  greatest 
national  benefit  from  river  improvements  he  says  we 
must  go  further  and  construct  at  least  four  splendid 
ship  canals  to  connect  our  inland  rivers  and  lakes 
with  our  Atlantic  harbors.  Considering  these  pro- 
posed canals  in  the  order  of  probable  construction, 
the  first  one  would  connect  Lake  Michigan  at 
Chicago  with  the  Mississippi  through  the  Illinois 
river.  "  This  project  may  be  regarded  as  a  posi- 
itive  certainty,  since  the  people  of  Chicago  are  now 
working  upon  it,  and  will  complete  it  without  gov- 
ernment aid,  if  necessary.  Tln'ough  this  channel  the 
Mississippi  before  long  will  be  joined  to  the  chain  of 
lakes.  The  next  link  is  the  i)rojected  canal  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Pittsburgh,  thus  con- 
necting the  Ohio  system  with  the  Lake  system.  The 
third  great  canal  is  to  run  from  the  Oliio  river  at 
Point  Pleasant  to  Richmond,  Ya.,  and  thonce  to 
Hampton  Roads,  following  the  Kanawha  and  James 
rivers,  and  crossing  the  Alleghanies  througli  a  gap. 
The  fourth  canal  is  to  extend  from  the  lower  Missis- 
Hii)pi,  say  at  Natchez,  skirting  the  Gulf,  and  through 
Alabama  and  Florida  to  some  convenient  ])ointontho 
Atlantic  Heal)()ard,  probaldy  Brunswick,  Ga.,  the  har- 
bor of  which  is  one  of  the  finest  on  tlio  Atlantic  coast. 
This  last  named  canal,  however,  lias  not  yet  Ix^en 
definitely  locat<!d  and  Hurv<*y(Ml." 

Mr.  Southard  Ihun  argues  ut  length  to  nhow  that 


these  projects  are  perfectly  practicable.  The  whole 
of  the  work  he  thinks  should  be  done  by  the  national 
government,  under  the  head  of  "public  works,"  and 
the  entire  control  of  these  interstate  waterways  in- 
vested in  the  Federal  authority,  not  one  of  the  four 
canals  being  permitted  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
private  corporations.  He  is  confident  that  the  legiti- 
mate revenues  would  not  only  pay  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, but  would  speedily  reimburse  the  nation  for 
its  initial  outlay. 

From   New  York  to  the  Gulf. 

An  article  in  The  United  Service  for  December 
treats  of  the  interior  waterways  that  have  been 
built  and  that  are  contemplated  in  the  States.  The 
writer.  Dr.  S.  M.  Miller,  points  out  that  these  canals 
have  a  value  far  in  excess  of  their  commercial  utility, 
though  that  is  very  great.  For  with  these  interior 
waterways  at  hand,  our  cruisers  and  lighter  war 
vessels  can  simply  ignore  blockades  in  case  of  war, 
and  pass  from  one  point  to  another  through  the 
canals. 

The  particular  large  plan  which  Mr.  Miller  dis- 
cusses and  advocates  is  the  gradual  completion  of 
interior  waterways  which  will  allow  our  vessels  to 
proceed  from  New  York  City  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
without  having  to  go  "outside"  at  all.  The  link 
in  this  great  chain  now  being  welded  is  the  Delaware 
and  Raritan  Canal.  Mr.  Miller  goes  over  the  route 
from  the  Metropolis  to  the  Gulf,  showing  that  but 
little  is  wanting  to  connect  the  various  smaller  water 
ways  already  in  operation. 

He  places  the  cost  of  this  gigantic  undertaking  at 
$80,000,000  and  is  sure  that  the  government  would 
not  have  to  advance  a  cent  of  this  amount ;  that  cap- 
italists would  snap  up  the  bonds  at  once. 

"  We  often  read  and  hear  of  proposals  to  protect 
our  eastern  sea-shore  cities  by  a  system  of  forts 
capable  of  withstanding  assaults  from  modem  guns, 
carried  by  modern  ironclads,  the  fortifications  to  be 
armed  with  the  most  ai)proved  and  effective  ordnance, 
and  manned  by  a  force  sufficiently  numerous  to  repel 
attacks.  To  carry  out  this  plan  would  involve, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  good  engineers,  in  round 
numbers,  $100,000,000  for  the  construction  of  flie 
works.  To  keep  the  defenses  in  repair  i^)ossibly 
$1,000,000  amulally  would  hardly  suffice.  A  further 
expenditure  of  $8,000,000  for  rations  and  pay  for  the 
military  employed  would  be  necessary.  And  then 
we  would  have  a  ])lant  producing  no  revenue  wliat- 
ever,  but  sure  to  reipiire  a  very  large  outlay  fi>r  ex- 
pense. Contrast  this  with  the  sense  of  stvurity  and 
absolute  protection  the  country  would  have  were  the 
'National  Interior  Waterway'  completed.  Wt» 
c«)nld  tht^n  readily  seal  up  all  our  channels  leaiUug  to 
the  ocean  so  that  the  combined  navies  of  the  world 
would  be  ])owerless  against  us,  and  at  the  same  tinii* 
carry  on  our  comnierct*  to  anil  fro  within  t\w  Ikuuid 
aries  of  our  magnificent  country,  without  lot  or 
hindranct*.  We  could  live  oj».  antl  witliiu  ourtk»Ivt*H. 
for  years  without  much  inconvenience," 
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THE  ORIENTAL  WAR. 

SHUSHURINO  KURINO,  Japanese  Minister  at 
\Vashington,  discussing  in  the  North  American 
Review  the  Oriental  war,  has  this  to  say  regarding  the 
prediction  that  although  Japan  might  at  first  be  vic- 
torious, China's  hoarded  wealth  and  teeming  millions 
would  in  the  end  overwhelm  her  adversary.  "  Of 
such  predictions  it  is  su£B.cient  to  say  that  they  would 
be  notable  for  the  ignorance  they  display  as  regards 
the  ordinary  progress  of  warfare,  were  it  not  for 
the  still  more  extraordinary  theorj-  which  they  in- 
volve on  the  subject  of  national  redemption.  They 
assume,  for  example,  that  the  Chinese  administration, 
permeated  as  it  is  by  corruption  and  incapacity ,  is  to 
spring  into  rejuvenated  vigor  and  efficiency  under 
the  spur  of  disaster  and  defeat. 

WHAT  AVAILS  CHINA'S  RESERVE   STRENGTH. 

"  They  take  it  for  granted,  also,  that  Jipan  will 
stand  idly  by  while  this  is  going  on,  \\'ithout  seeking 
to  profit  by  the  advantages  which  her  arms  have  won 
for  her.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  the  assimiption  is  a 
violent  one.  Of  what  effect,  it  may  be  asked,  is  China's 
vast  reserve  of  strength  if  her  rulers  do  not  know 
how  to  utilize  it?  If  after  j^ears  of  preparation  and 
the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money,  the  Chinese 
government  can  only  mu.ster  a  comparatively  small 
force  of  trained  soldiers,  or  gather  together  not  more 
than  a  fragmentary  part  of  the  stores  and  munitions 
obtained  at  such  great  cost,  who  will  say  that  better 
results  can  be  achieved  in  the  midst  of  the  distress 
and  confusion  of  seriou.s  reverses?  Such  an  assump- 
tion is  purely  conjectural,  and  would  hardly  be 
worthy  of  .serious  notice  did  it  no  invcjlve  another 
hy[H>theHi.s — tliat  i.s  to  say,  tiiat  Japan  has  entered 
upon  a  war  of  conquest  and  of  .selfish  aggrandizement. 
A  war  of  that  kind  must  necessarily  ])e  protnicted, 
and  it  is  only  in  such  a  war  that  this  supjiosititious  re- 
cuperative power  would  have  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
I)laying  itself.  There  is  nothing  ••ith«*r  in  th»»  c<mrh<» 
of  events  or  in  the  declarations  of  Xha  Japanese  gov- 
ernment to  justify  such  a  Kup[)Osition.  Certainly  tliat 
i-«  not  the  vi«'\v  which  the  Jai)ancHe  jx-oph*  take  of  the 
matter.  We  are  not  waging  a  war  (jf  coiKpiemt  or 
of  aggrandizement,  })ut  fighting  f(^r  a  principle*  which 
involves  our ')wn  safely  and  welllicjng.  If  we  had 
challenged  China  V)  this  (tonflict  with  only  the  ad- 
vantage which  our  military  supenority  givos  us,  and 
if  wec^mtinued  the  cr.ntfst  from  mere  greed  of  con- 
qnoMt,  we  niighi  have  n-JiMon  to  ilreud  the  recniKTativo 
power  which  wealth  and  numbers  give,  and,  even 
mf>re,  thed;  val  which  sooner  or  later  overtakes 

him  who  1-.  ;in  unjunt  quarrel." 

CHINA'H  I'ECUUAn   ATTITUDK. 

For  pnxjf  that  Japan  has  nevor  sought  to  invoke 
Hoch  a  qnarn-l,  ShuHhnrino  Kurino  refers  to  her 
efforts  during  tlie  past  «|uurter  of  a  century  to  estab- 
linh  a  cordial  underMfjinding  with  (!hina.  "The 
mnfnal  iH-nefit  of  friendnhiii  and  of  a  hr-jpfnl  and 
neighJiorly  Hj»irit  Ix-twecn  two  natirjns  who  have  ho 
many  intenrnts  in  (tominon  \mn  In-en  one  of  the  motive 


powers  of  our  state  policy.  This  has  been  the  senti- 
ment of  the  men  who  have  done  most  to  develop  and 
to  direct  public  opinion  in  Japan,  and  our  leading 
statesmen  and  thinkers  have  attempted  to  guide  the 
nation's  course  upon  these  lines.  But  their  advances 
have  met  with  cold  suspicion  or  with  words  that  had 
no  tangible  result.  The  attitude  of  China  has  been 
most  peculiar,  at  times  apparently  friendly,  fre- 
quently tinged  by  a  hardly  concealed  hostility,  and 
never  marked  by  the  genuine  warmth  of  sincere  gootl- 
feeling.  She  has  seemed  incapable  of  understanding 
or  of  forgiving  Japan's  abandonment  of  ancient 
standards.  She  has  hovered  between  perplexity  and 
disdain,  and  at  times  has  assumed  the  airs  of  a  stern 
schoolmistress  astonished  and  dismayed  by  the  in- 
comprehensible actions  of  an  errant  scholar.  Japan 
has  borne  this  treatment  with  equanimity,  confident 
in  the  belief  that  finally  even  Chinese  conservatism 
must  yield  to  the  impact  of  modern  ideas.  But  the 
task  has  not  been  an  easy  one,  and  there  have  been 
occasions  when  her  patience  has  been  taxed  to  the 
utmost.  The  crisis  came  in  Corea,  wliere,  after 
years  of  endeavor  to  establish  a  state  of  things  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  all  three  countries,  Japan 
found  herself  confronted  by  a  manifestation  of  arro- 
gance and  duplicity  which  threatened  to  x^erpetuate 
a  chaotic  condition  of  affairs  wherein  lurked  the 
gravest  dangers  to  herself  and  to  China  also,  if  she 
had  but  realized  it.  To  have  yielded  then  would 
have  been  to  abandon  interests  that  were  vital  to  the 
wellbeing  of  the  empire.  Jai)an  did  not  hesitate,  but 
stood  firmly  on  her  rights,  leaving  to  China  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  whether  the  difficulty  should 
be  honorably  and  peacefully  adjusted,  or  whtther  it 
should  be  allowed  to  drift  to  an  open  rupture!" 

What  China's  Collapse    Involves. 

The  C  out  cm  par  (try  Review  gives  the  first  place  to 
a  most  striking  conversation  with  Sir  Thomas 
Wade  on  "The  Chino-Japanes(»  Conflict — and  After." 
Sir  Tliomas  has  resided  forty  years  in  China,  during 
twelve  of  which  he  was  British  Minister  to  that 
coutitry.  All  the  great<'r  weight,  th(>refor(\  attaches 
to  his  r»3markable  prognostications.  From  what  he 
says  we  are  about  to  witness  one  of  the  greatest 
Kensations  of  history,  something  V(My  like  a  political 
refacement  of  th«^  glob«».  It  all  depends  upon  Japan 
proving  really  victorious  in  the  ])resent  struggle, 

A    CHAOS   OF    l{i:iu:i,l,ION    AND    ANAKCIIY. 

Rut  if  Japan  follows  up  her  first  succc*><s  and  strikes 
for  the  provinc<*  of  Manchnria.  Ikm*  ca])tur(^  of 
Mukden  and  IIsing-King.  the  sacred  homo  and  birth- 
p1mc«<  of  the  reigning  ISTanchu  dynasty,  might.  Sir 
Thomas  holds,  jeopardize  tli(»  v(»ry  exiat(>nco  of  that 
dynasty  and  shake  the  empire  to  its  base,  (-hina 
might  rally  if  she  liad  time;  biit  Jai)an  s(M»mingly 
will  not  give  her  time.  "  All  centres  at  th(»  head  ; 
and  il  th(*  head  were  to  fall,  all  Ihe  linilis  would  go 
with  it." 

Ah  the  dynasty  colhipses,  "  I  do  Tiot  look  for  any 
combined  luttion.     Conlli<;ting  rebelli(jns  will  break 
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out  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  The  ephemeral 
powers  wliich  will  arise  from  these  movements,  partly 
political  and  partly,  perhaps,  superstitious,  will  for 
the  most  part  be  at  conflict  with  one  another,  and 
China  will  be  thrown  into  very  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  before  the  Mongol  invasion  in  the  thirteenth, 
and  the  Manchu  invasion  in  tiie  seventeenth  century. 
She  will,  in  short,  present  much  the  same  phenomena 
as  the  peninsula  of  India  did  before  our  conquest ; 
the  phenomena  of  warring  princelings  and  usurpers, 
none  of  them  strong  enough  to  obtain  the  supreme 
power. 

"  This  state  of  things,  of  course,  cannot  be  the  end. 
It  is  impossible  that  all  the  different  powers  inter- 
ested should  leave  China  to  Anarchy.  It  is  merely  a 
question  who  should  step  in,  and  when." 

THE  BEGINNINa  OF  THE  END. 

Sir  Thomas  does  not  anticipate  danger  to  foreigners 
settled  in  China ;  but  "If  China  should  really  fall 
into  complete  confusion,  it  is  equally  possible  that 
European  nations  may  be  forced  to  intervene  for  the 
protection  of  their  various  subjects.  It  is  from  some 
such  cause,  indeed,  that  I  apprehend  a  beginning  of 
those  foreign  complications  which  will  cause  this,  as 
I  said  before,  to  become  a  great  world-question. 

"  Fifty  years  ago  .  .  .  Japan  might  have  sup- 
plied the  new  dynasty  and  continued  the  tradition  of 
Chinese  ideas.  .  .  .  But  now  that  the  Japanese 
have  shown  themselves  ardent  converts  to  the 
Em'opean  movement,  there  is  a  strong  barrier  fixed 
between  Japan  and  China. 

THE  DEADLY  SCRAMBLE  FOR  CHINA. 

Japan  will,  if  victorious,  I  suppose,  attempt  to  or- 
ganize Corea  as  part  of  her  dominions.  She  may 
even  endeavor  to  annex  part  of  China.  ...  A 
final  victory  for  Japan  would  be  followed,  in  my  be- 
lief, by  the  extinction  of  Chinese  nationality.  .  .  . 
At  one  moment  or  other  in  this  development  of 
events,  Russia  must  step  in.  ...  In  the  far  East 
her  true  objective  is  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  the  coasts 
thereof.  .  .  .  Whether  she  wins  or  loses,  I  think 
it  quite  certain  that  Japan  in  the  end  will  have  to  pay 
the  piper.  If  she  loses,  she  will  have  to  pay  to 
China  ;  is  she  wins,  to  Russia. 

**  The  intervention  of  Russia  on  the  north,  I  cannot 
but  assume,  would  be  quickly  followed  by  the  inter- 
vention of  France  on  the  south.  The  informal 
alliance  between  these  powers  will  naturally  incline 
France  to  follow  suit  in  anything  that  Russia  may 
do.  But,  apart  from  that,  France  has,  or  believes 
that  she  has,  a  complaint  of  some  standing  against 
China  for  her  alleged  conduct  on  the  Toncpiin 
frontier.  .  .  .  Left  to  themselves,  it  is  ])()ssible 
that  Russia  and  France  might  bo  minded  to  partition 
China. 

*'  But  .  .  .  Germany,  one  would  think,  (;ould 
hardly  allow  either  France  or  Russia  to  gain  hucIj  an 
enonnouH  accession  of  stn^ngtli  without  a  word  in  the 
matter.  Nor  could  Arrunica  he  in(lifT'<T(»nt.  I[»^r 
iutereHtH  in  the  Paciiu;  liuvo  betm  stoadily  incrtuising 


of  late  years.  .  .  .  It  is  idly  whispered  that  her 
sympathies  incline  her  to  Japan.  And  then,  when 
all  other  powers  were  dragged  in,  is  it  not  possible 
that  we  nolens  volens  might  bring  up  the  rear  ?  " 

WHO  WINS  CHINA  WINS   THE   WORLD. 

Asked  his  view  of  Mr.  Pearson's  forecast  of  the  as- 
cendency of  the  yellow  races.  Sir  Thomas  answered  : 
"  The  crucial  question  of  the  future  will  be,  not 
whether  they  will  absorb  the  Western  nations,  but 
which  Western  nation  will  absorb  China?  .  .  . 
Who  shall  have  the  governing  and  drilling  of  these 
great  masses  of  hardy,  obedient  and  most  governable 
people  ?  Even  one  slice  of  China,  with  its  millions  of 
potential  soldiers,  would  give  to  any  one  European 
power  an  enormously  preponderant  weight  in  the 
councils  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Whichever  among 
the  great  powers  has  the  Chinese  to  serve  him  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  devour  all  the  rest. 

ARMAGEDDON  APPROACHING  ? 

This  prospect  of  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  phase  of 
"  the  eternal  Eastern  Question,"  with  China  in  place 
of  Turkey,  with  the  United  States  added  to  the  list  of 
contending  empires,  and  with  the  ultimate  sover- 
eignty of  the  entire  globe  as  the  prize  of  battle,  sug- 
gests something  like  the  Armageddon  of  Apocalyptic 
dreamers. 

The  nearer  outlook,  in  Sir  Thomas'  view,  threat- 
ens misery  enough  :  ' '  Victory  such  as  the  Japanese 
are  hoping  to  achieve  would  mean  annihilation  of 
Chinese  nationality,  to  be  in  due  time  followed  by  a 
like  suppression  of  her  conqueror.  What  advantages 
are  to  be  ultimately  derived  by  the  outer  world  from 
causes  so  awful  to  contemplate,  is  a  problem  which  I 
must  leave  to  more  mature  experience  to  solve." 

A  Possible   Revolwtion  in  China. 

Mr.  Gundry,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  on  the  same 
subject,  says,  concerning  a  possible  march  upon  Pe- 
kin  :  ' '  There  are,  in  China,  ever-present  possibilities 
of  revolution  ;  and  that  reflection  has  doubtless  had 
its  share  in  deciding  European  governments  to  rein- 
force their  navies  in  the  East.  Not  even  the  imperial 
government,  probably,  can  estimate  the  strength  of 
the  secret  societies.  Little  has  been  Iveard  lately  of 
the  Triad,  which  has  for  its  avowed  object  the  over- 
throw of  the  Manchus  :  but  a  great  deal  has  l>een 
heard  of  tlie  Kolaohwei,  which  was  accused  of  insti- 
gating the  late  outrages  in  the  Yang-tze  Valley,  and 
against  which  severe  measures  of  repression  have 
been  taken.  These  are  all  regarded  as  constituting 
possible  elements  of  insurrection ;  and  no  one  can 
predict  at  what  point  or  what  moment  the  occa- 
sion may  be  considered  tt)  have  arist^n.  A  weakening 
of  tlie  liand  of  government  may  l>e  seized  n\xm  as 
affording  opportunity  ;  a  serious  military  rt^-ei-so 
might  bt)  takt^n  as  indicating  that  Heaven  had  with- 
drawn its  favor  from  tl»o  dynasty.  It  i>»  this,  rather 
than  tht*  stratt^gic  importance  of  tht<  Mow,  tliat  wimld 
constitute  the  dang»»r  of  a  Japanese  ailvunce  on 
Pekiu." 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN 

REUNION. 
Some   Plain   Facts  by  Captain  Mahan. 

CAPT.  ALFRED  T.  MAHAN,  who  is  accounted 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  naval  tactics 
in  the  world,  best  known  perhaps  by  his  two  great 
works  on  the  sea-power  recently  published,  con- 
tributes an  article  to  the  series  on  ' '  Possibilities  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  Reunion ''  that  have  been  running 
for  some  time  in  the  North  American  Review. 

To  Capt.  Mahan's  practical  mind  any  sort  of  sub- 
stantial union  between  England  and  the  United  States 
seems  at  present  out  of  the  question,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  paragraph  which  we  quote  from 
his  brilliant  article  :  "  Though  desirous  as  any  one 
can  be  to  see  the  fact  accomplished,  I  shrink  from 
contemplating  it  under  present  conditions,  in  the 
form  of  an  alliance,  havai  or  other.  Rather  I  should 
say  let  each  nation  be  educated  to  realize  the  length 
and  breadth  of  its  own  interest  in  the  sea.  When  that 
is  done  the  identity  of  these  interests  will  become  ap- 
parent. That  identity  cannot  be  firmly  established 
in  men's  minds,  antecedent  to  that  great  teacher, 
Experience ;  and  experience  cannot  be  had  before 
that  further  development  of  the  facts  which  will 
follow  the  not  far  distant  day  when  the  United  States 
f>eople  must  again  take  themselves  to  the  sea 
and  to  external  action,  as  did  their  forefathers 
alike  in  their  old  home  and  in  the  new.  There  are, 
besides,  questions  in  which  at  present  doubt,  if  not 
even  friction,  might  arise  as  to  the  proper  sphere  of 
each  nation,  agreement  concerning  which  is  es.sential 
to  cordial  co-operation  ;  and  this  the  more,  Ijecause 
Great  Britain  could  not  rea.sonably  be  expected  to 
dei>end  uf>on  our  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  an  al- 
hance,  or  to  yield  in  i)oints  essential  to  lier  own  mari- 
time power,  8f>  long  an  the  United  Stat<'3  is  unwilling 
herself  to  Httjp  in  and  a.ssure,  by  the  creation  of  an 
adequate  force,  the  security  of  the  jMjsitioiis  involved. 
It  is  juHt  Ijecauw;  '1\\  that  pnx:es.s  of  adjusting  the 
parts  to  \ni  played  by  ea<;h  nation,  uixjn  which  alono 
a  f«iti.Hfiict<iry  co-operation  can  ho.  (.•stal)li.shcd,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  friction  is  i>robable,  that  I  would 
avoid  all  premature  striving  for  alliance,  an  artilicial 
;uid  poKHibly  ttven  an  irriiatinii  method  of  reaching 
the  desired  end." 

OUR  INTEREST  IN  THE  KKA. 

Rather,  says  Captain  Mahan.  h-t  tho  United  States 
first  recogniz**  that  it  l)as  a  Htrong  interest  in  th<'  sea  : 
••  It  is  imp<mHible  that  one  who  wes  in  the  wm— in  the 
function  whirh  it  discharges  toward  the  world  at 
Iarg<j — the  numt  \)(iU:n\.  factor  in  national  prosperity 
and  in  the  conrs*)  of  history,  should  not  desire  a 
change  in  the  mental  attitiwle  of  our  countrymen  to- 
ward maritime  affairs.  The  vuljject  presents  itwlf 
not  merely  as  one  of  national  imjKjriance,  but  ;is  one 
concerning  the  world's  hiHt/)ry  and  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, whifth  are  bound  nt),  so  far  as  we  can  sec.  in  the 
t^'cwniy  and  strength  r»f  that  civilization  whi(rh  is 
Idantifl*'*!  with  KnrojS'  and  its  r»fTshoots  in  America. 
Ffir  what,  afUT  all,  is  our  not  unjuHtly  vauntiul  Kuro- 


pean  and  American  civilization  ?  An  oasis  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert  of  barbarism,  rent  with  many  intes- 
tine troubles,  and  ultimately  dependent,  not  upon  its 
simple  elaboration  of  organization,  but  upon  the 
power  of  that  organization  to  express  itself  in  a  men- 
acing and  efficient  attitude  of  physical  force,  suffi- 
cient to  resist  the  numerically  overwhelming,  but  in- 
adequately organized,  hosts  of  the  outside  barbarians. 
Under  present  conditions  these  are  dyked  off  by  the 
magnificent  military  organizations  of  Europe,  which 
also  as  yet  cope  successfully  with  the  barbarians 
within.  Of  what  the  latter  are  capable — atJeast  in 
^vill — we  have  from  time  to  time,  and  not  least  of 
late,  terrific  warnings,  to  which  men  can  scarcely  shut 
their  eyes  and  ears  ;  but  sufficient  attention  is  hardly 
paid  to  the  possible  dangers  from  those  outside,  who 
are  wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  our  civilization  ;  nor 
do  men  realize  how  essential  to  the  conservation 
of  that  civilization  is  the  attitude  of  armed  watchful- 
ness between  nations,  which  is  now  maintained  by  the 
great  states  of  Europe.  Even  if  we  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration the  invaluable  benefit  to  society,  in  this  age 
of  insubordination  and  Anarchy,  that  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  youth,  as  the  most  impressionable  age,  receive 
the  lessons  of  obedience;  order,  respect  for  authority 
and  Inw,  by  which  military  training  conveys  a  potent 
antidote  for  lawlessness,  it  still  would  remain  a  mis- 
take, plausible  but  utter,  to  see  in  the  hoped-for  sub- 
sidence of  the  military  spirit  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
a  pledge  of  surer  progress  of  the  world  toward  uni- 
versal peace,  general  material  prosperity,  and  ease. 
That  alluring,  albeit  somewhat  ignoble,  ideal  is  not 
to  be  attained  by  the  rei)resentatives  of  civilization 
dropping  their  arms,  relaxing  the  tension  of  their 
moral  muscle,  and  from  fighting  animals  becoming 
fattened  cattle  fit  only  for  slaughter." 

"  But  for  this  seemingly  remote  contingency,  prep- 
aration will  be  made,  if  men  then  shall  be  found  pre- 
I)ared,  by  a  jn-actical  recognition  now  of  existing 
conditions— such  as  those  mentioned  in  the  openings 
of  this  i)af)er — and  acting  upon  that  knowledge.  Con- 
trol  of  the  sea,  by  maritime  commerce  and  naval 
sui)remacy,  means  i)redominant  inthienco  in  the 
world  ;  because,  however  great  the  wealth  product 
of  th(^  land,  nofhing  facilitates  tlie  nec(\ssary  ex- 
changes as  does  the  sea.  The  fundamental  truth 
concerning  the  sea — ])erhap8  we  should  rather  say 
the  water — is  that  it  is  Nature's  great  medium  of 
communication.  It  is  impr()l)abl(>  that  control  will 
ever  again  be  exercised,  as  once  it  was,  by  a  single 
nation.  Like  the  pettier-  interests  of  tiuiland,  it  nnist 
be  comjieted  for,  i)erhai)s  fought  for.  Tiu?  greattist 
of  th«  ])rizes  for  which  nations  contend,  it  too  will 
serve,  lik»«  other  conflicting  interests,  to  keej)  alivo 
that  temper  of  stern  purpose  and  strenuous  emulation 
which  is  the  salt  of  the  society  of  civilized  states, 
whos«'  unity  is  to  be  foiuxl.  not  in  a  flat  i<lentity  of 
con<litions-  the  ideal  of  socialism — but,  in  a  (;ommou 
standard  of  moral  ami  intellectual  idras. 

A    COMINO    KKNSK   OK   NATION  AT, ITY. 

"  It  is  not  then  men-ly.  nor  even  chiefly,  a  pletlg« 
of   universal   peac^t   that  may  Ixj  seen  in  the  United 
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States  becoming  a  naval  power  of  serious  import, 
witli  clearly  detined  exrenial  ambitions  dictated  by 
the  necessities  of  her  interoceanic  position  ;  nor  yet 
in  tlie  cordial  co-operation,  as  of  kindred  peoples, 
that  the  future  may  have  in  store  between  her  and 
Great  Britain.  Not  in  universal  harmony,  nor  in 
fond  dreams  of  unbroken  jpeace,  rest  now  the  best 
hopes  of  the  world,  as  involved  in  the  fate  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization.  Kather  in  the  competition  of  in- 
terests, in  that  reviving  sense  of  nationality,  wnich  is 
the  true  antidote  to  what  is  worst  in  socialism,  in  the 
jealous  iletermination  of  each  people  to  provide  first 
for  its  own,  of  which  the  tide  of  protection  rising 
throughout  the  world,  whether  economically  an  error 
or  not,  is  so  marked  a  symptom — in  these  jarring- 
sounds  which  betoken  that  there  is  no  immediate 
danger  of  the  leading  peoples  turning  their  swords 
into  ploughshares — are  to  be  heard  the  assurance 
that  decay  has  not  yet  touched  the  majestic  fabric 
erected  by  so  many  centuries  of  courageous  battling. 
In  this  same  pregnant  strife?  the  United  States  will 
doubtless  be  led,  by  undeniable  interests  and  aroused 
national  sympathies,  to  play  a  part,  to  cast  aside  the 
policy  of  isolation  which  befitted  her  infancy,  and  to 
recognize  that,  whereas  once  to  avoid  European  en- 
tanglement was  essential  to  the  development  of  her 
individuality,  now  to  take  her  share  of  the  travail  of 
Europe  is  but  to  assume  an  inevitable  task,  an  ap- 
pointed lot  in  the  work  of  upholding  the  common  in- 
terests of  civilization.  Our  Pacific  slope  with  an 
instinctive  shudder  has  felt  the  threat,  which  able 
Europeans  have  seen  in  the  teeming  multitudes  of 
central  and  northern  Asia  ;  w^hile  their  overflow  into 
the  Pacific  Islands  shows  that  not  only  westward  by 
land,  but  also  eastward  by  sea,  the  flood  may  sw^eep. 
I  am  not  careful,  however,  to  search  into  the  details 
of  a  great  movement,  which  indeed  may  never  come, 
but  whose  possibility,  in  existing  conditions,  looms 
large  upon  the  horizon  of  the  future,  and  against 
which  the  only  barrier  will  be  the  warlike  spirit  of 
the  representatives  of  civilization.  Whate'er  betide, 
sea  power  will  play  in  those  days  the  leading  part 
which  it  has  in  all  history,  and  tlie  United  States  by 
her  geographical  position  must  be  one  of  the  frontiers 
from  which,  as  from  a  base  of  operations,  the  sea 
power  of  the  civilized  world  will  energize." 

*'  When,  if  ever,"  Captain  Mahan  repeats  in  con- 
clusion, "an  Anglo-American  alliance,  naval  or 
other,  does  come,  may  it  be  rather  as  a  yielding  to 
irresistible  popular  impulse,  than  as  a  scheme,  how- 
ever ingeniously  wrought,  imposed  by  the  adroitness 
of  statesmen." 

A  Commercial  Alliance   Practical. 

In  an  article  following  tliat  by  Capt.  Mahan,  Lord 
Charles  Berosford  argues  for  an  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  commercial  properties  in  wliich  both 
countries  are  efjually  interested.  Such  an  arrangn- 
ment,  he  holds,  would  bo  practical  and  easy  to  carry 
thr()ngh,  and  furthorinore,  that  such  an  alliance 
would  do  much  to  insunj  llio  pt^ace  and  prospi'iity 


not  only  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  commerce,  but  of  the 
entire  civilized  world. 


IS  WAR  GROWING  MORE  MURDEROUS ?j^ 

IS  war  growing  more  murderous?  No,  says  the 
Ediiibtu-gJi  reviewer,  writing  on"  Projectiles  and 
Explosives  in  War,"  and  he  gives  strong  reasons  for 
his  Jiegative  reply.  He  grants  that  peace  experiments 
suggest  that  "  with  modern  arms  opponents  would 
be  mutually  annihilated."  But  real  war  introduces 
conditions  whicli  involve  an  enormous  reduction  in 
the  proportion  of  hits  to  shots  :  fatigue,  nervousness, 
fear,  uncertain  range  and  distracted  aim  would  lower 
tlie  percentage — judging  from  battle  statistics — to  a 
quarter  or  half  of  one  per  cent. 

"  Accepting  the  higher  computation,  it  would  take 
200  shots  to  hit  one  man.  In  old  days — i.  e.,  in  those 
of  the  smooth-bore  musket — it-  required,  so  it  was 
said,  a  man's  weight  in  lead  to  kill  him.  He  can  now 
be  slain  at  a  less  expenditure  of  ammunition,  but 
still  there  is  an  enormous  number  of  shots  whose  only 
result  is  noise,  for  increased  range  and  accuracy  have 
to  contend  with  freer  use  of  artificial  and  natural 
shelter  and  tactical  formations  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  things.  That,  however,  tiring  so  deadly  on 
peace  ranges  should  become  comparatively  so  innoc- 
uous on  the  battlefield  is  a  fact  which  is  almost  in- 
credible to  those  who  have  not  been  in  action.  .  . 
All  statistics  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  percent- 
age of  killed  and  wounded  in  an  army  will  rather 
diminish  than  increase  in  the  battles  of  the  future. 
Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  certain  battalions,  bri- 
gades, divisions  and  army  corps  will  in  some  cases  be 
almost  annihilated.  .  .  .  Such  events,  however- 
will  not  be  frequent." 

FORTS  AND  FIELD  WORKS  AT  A  DISCOUNT. 

Traditional  defenses  will  prove  of  little  value. 
"  Field  works  of  any  command  will  for  the  future  be 
inadmissible.  For  them  will  luive  to  be  substituted 
inclosures  surrounded  by  a  trench  devoid  of  parapet." 
Forts  are  practically  useless.  Under  twelve  hours' 
fire  the  best  modern  fort  would  become  untenable. 
The  fumes  from  a  bursting  shell  charged  with  a  high 
explosive  are  deadly.  ' '  Sieges  in  form  will  be  im- 
possible." The  only  fortifications  will  be  "works 
calculated  only  to  bafile  a  coup  de  main  by  a  small 
force,  and  to  check,  not  stop,  a  large  force." 

Nevertheless  the  writer  concludes:  "Though  the 
war  of  the  future  may  be  more  dramatically  dread- 
ful, because  locally  more  intense,  it  will  not,  as  re- 
gards the  entire  body  ot  combatants  in  the  field,  Ih) 
more  destructive  than  formerly.  Probably,  indeed, 
the  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  will  be  smaller 
than  it  has  btn^n  since  the  adoption  of  ritled  artillery 
an«l  small  arms.  .  .  .  (ireater  perfection  in  the 
machinery  and  skill  of  the  medical  ilt^iuu'tment  will 
diminish  the  perct'iitagt*  i>f  d»»aths  among  tlu»  st»vt»rt»ly 
woinuU'd.  Anotht'r  circumstani-t<  tfiuling  in  tlu»  ili- 
rectioii  of  humanity  will  bo  the  shortne»w  of  c*uu- 
paiguH.  Their  duration  has  lit'tMi  greatly  iliim  '  \ 
of  late  years,  ami  wc  lu^lu'vt^  liiat  in  futurx^  it  \v 
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still  more  reduced.  .  .  .  The  shortening  of  cam- 
paigns means  an  enormous  diminution  of  sickness 
and  death  by  disease.  It  is  not  so  much  the  weapons 
of  the  enemy  as  disease  b}^  which  graves  and  hospi- 
tals are  filled.'' 


SEBASTOPOL  REVISITED. 

THE  first  place  in  the  United  Service  Magazine  is 
occupied  by  Lord  Wolseley's  description  of 
his  visit  last  August  to  the  old  trenches  before 
Sebastopol.  He  had  last  seen  them  in  1859.  His 
reminiscences  of  the  privations  and  perils  of  the  old 
Crimean  days  are  vividly  and  feelingly  set  forth.  The 
intense  emotion  with  which  he  recalls  the  repulse 
from  the  Redan  leads  to  a  hot  invective  against  the 
lack  of  leadership  displayed  in  that  unfortunate 
affair.  He  tells  of  a  brave  boy  comrade  who  was  the 
last  man  to  leave  the  Redan,  and  who  "had  killed 
more  cf  the  enemy  than  any  other  man  there,"  but 
who  was  so  overcome  with  the  shame  of  defeat  as  to 
sit  down  and  cry  like  a  child.  We  are  given  neat 
character  vignettes,  among  others,  of  General  Gor- 
don's uncle  and  of  Lord  Raglan,  and  catch  almost 
phot«^)graplnc  glimpses  of  the  awful  scenes  in  the 
trenches. 

HOW  THE   SOLDIERS   SLEPT. 

Even  when  the  companies  were  relieved  and  with- 
drawn to  rest  after  an  average  of  eleven  hours  on  duty 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  "  oh,  what  a  bed  our  soldiers 
ha<l  to  lie  on  !  I  shudder  as  I  think  of  what  our 
crowded  tents  were  like,  and  what  an  amount  of 
human,  uncomplaining  mi.sery  they  covered.  There 
were  twelve  men — sometimes  more — in  each  tent, 
file<.'ping  on  the  cold,  wet  ground,  willi  their  feet  to 
the  pole,  round  which  the  rifles  were  tied.  Of  course 
all  ranks  slept  in  their  clotlies,  but  the  N.  C.  offio'r 
and  tli»;  private  had  only  their  two  mis^'rable,  shoddy 
blankets  each,  one  to  cover  him,  the  other  to  lie 
upon.  Sleeping  thus  clost'ly  huddled  togeth«'r  they 
kept  one  ain^ther  warm.  But  many  had  racking 
coughs,  many  were  suffj-ring  ba<lly  from  diarrhoea, 
W)  it  was  often  difficult  for  any  but  the  tired  and  ex- 
hau.-ted  to  hl«*<*p  much." 

SOLDIER  VERSUS  STUMP  ORATOR. 

One  cliaract^fristic  piece  of  reflection  may  also  l>c 
quoted  on  the  {associations  of  the  tr('nchc^ :  "To 
those  who  th<*in"clv»jH  often  haudlcd  th<!  pi<'kax('  and 
wt  up  the  gabions  or  liclpcd  to  till  tiie  sandbags  witii 
which  they  wen;  coustrutJted,  they  are  touching 
iipiiiorialH  of  nph-udid  de<?ds  doiu*  ))y  gallant  coiii- 
nuh'M.  They  bring  liack  the  ftu*eM  of  men  witii  whom 
we  have  laughed  and  crhaflfed  behind  the  hlight  j)ro- 
t.e<tion  their  para|H«fH  afforded.  Ah  I  stood  in  that 
little  Map  near  the  (ireat  Ii«?<lan  I  thought  of  the 
many  frietidM  who  hml  fallen  around  it.  I  remem- 
Inred  their  valor  and  their  daring,  their  love  of  regi- 
ment, devotion  to  duty,  and  int<*nHe  loyalty  to  t^ueen 
anrl  cfiuntry.  I  could  not  help  moralizing  upon  the 
contrHht  iHitween  the  liveM  aiul  ainm  Jind  manner  of 
death  of  thene  MoldierM,  and  of  the  Mtay  at-home 
talker,  the  frothy  orator,  the  woiddbe  tril)tine  of  the 


people !  The  man  seeking  to  rise  in  political  life 
may  fret  and  fume  in  his  little  arena  for  a  time,  as 
he  plays  his  i^art,  but  it  is  as  hollow  as  the  stage  he 
struts  upon.  There  is  little  reality  about  it.  .  .  . 
Where  is  the  Englishman  who,  had  he  the  choice  left 
to  him,  would  not  prefer  the  soldier's  manly  work  in 
the  field  to  the  dreary  monotony  of  commercial  life 
or  the  paltry  party  struggles  of  a  political  career?" 


AN  EXPLOSION  AT  THE  WINTER  PALACE. 
An  Account  by  One  Who  Was  There. 

JUST  now,  when  Russia  is  the  object  of  universal 
sympatliy,  special  interest  attaches  to  an  article 
in  the  Dalieini  of  October  6,  entitled  "  A  Watch  at 
the  Winter  Palace."  In  it  Count  Pfeil  gives  a  vivid 
description  of  the  explosion  at  the  Palace,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17  (New  Style),  1880,  during  the  festivities 
connected  with  the  silver  jubilee  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  II. 

THE  SALUTE   OF   HONOR. 

Count  Pfeil,  who  was  a  friend  of  Captain  W.  of 
the  Finnish  Bodyguard,  had  i^owe  to  see  the  Captain 
at  the  Winter  Palace  on  that  memorable  day.  The 
first  duty  of  W.'s  company,  he  says,  was  to  fetch 
their  flag  from  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine,  who  was  the  head  of  the  regiment,  and 
march  to  the  Winter  Palace,  making  a  salute  of 
honor  to  it  at  a  certain  distance.  In  Russia  this 
ceremony  is  observed  before  all  Imperial  castles,  even 
when  unoccupied,  and  all  monuments  of  former 
rulers.  As  soon  as  the  company  reached  the  palace 
and  entered  the  spacious  courtyard  a  bell  called  the 
old  watch  to  resume  arms  and  give  place  to  the  new 
comers.  The  formality  was  gone  through  with  great 
care  on  this  occasion,  for  both  parties  were  conscious 
that  the  Czar  was  observing  them  from  the  upper 
windows. 

APARTMENTS  IN   TIIE   PALACE. 

W.'s  men  then  betook  themselves  to  the  watch 
room,  a  large  ai)artment  immediately  below  tlie  din- 
int;-hall.  Here  benches  and  tables  were  i)rovided  for 
such  as  were  not  on  actual  duty  in  the  sentry  boxes. 
The  only  ornament  was  a  Russian  jucturo  of  the 
Saviour,  and  under  it  a  lamp  was  burning  and  had 
been  ke])t  burning  for  years.  The  men  su])i)li('d  the 
oil,  and  never  fail<'(l  to  do  reverence  to  the  picture. 
The  ceiling  was  a  vaulted  one,  and  a  window  in  a 
niche  showed  the  great  thickness  of  tlie  walls  of  the 
Palace. 

Opposite  this  room,  but  s(^])arated  from  it  by  a  wide 
])asHage,  was  the  room  for  the  ollicers.  In  th(*  ante- 
"ioom  lea<ling  to  it,  several  boxes  with  iron  bauds 
round  them  were  kej)t  and  guarded  by  a  sentinel. 
They  were  said  to  contain  money  for  the  expenses  of 
the  court,  and  might  only  be  ojuqied  in  the  ju'esence 
of  th«'  watch  and  certain  officials.  The  officers' apart- 
ment was  as  con»foi'tal»Ie  us  it  cotdd  be  made  for  its 
])urpoMe.  It  was  heated  by  a  marble  stove,  and  h.id 
five  largf  divans.     A   hand-iome  clock  hung   on    the 
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stove— a  clock  with  a  silver  dial,  and  pointers  to  indi- 
cate the  year,  the  month,  and  the  day,  as  well  as  the 
hours,  minutes  and  seconds.  It  had  been  a  present  to 
the  Czar  Nicholas,  and  he  kept  it  on  his  writing-table, 
and  always  wound  it  up  himself — till  one  day  he  for- 
got, and  was  late  for  parade  in  consequence.  This 
vexed  him  so  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  the  clock 
again,  and  it  w^as  passed  on  to  the  room  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  guard. 

THE  czar's  electrical  APPARATUS. 

Near  the  stove  in  this  same  room  there  was  an 
electrical  apparatus,  communicating  with  the  Czar's 
study.  It  had  not  been  installed  long,  when  one  day 
it  gave  two  rings — a  signal  that  the  captain  of  the 
watch  with  half  of  the  guard  must  hasten  to  the  Czar. 
Terrified,  the  officer  collected  his  men  and  flew  to  the 
rescue,  only  to  find  the  Czar  quietly  at  work,  and 
greatly  astonished  to  see  an  officer  with  a  long  line  of 
bayonets  behind  him  rushing  into  the  room.  "  What 
do  you  mean?  You  umst  have  been  dreaming,"  he 
said,  and  dismissed  them  very  ungraciously.  The 
officer  had  scarcely  departed  when  the  alarm  gave 
one  ring — a  signal  that  the  commander  was  expected 
to  appear  alone.  Not  without  feelings  of  anxiety  the 
officer  returned,  but  this  time  the  Czar  received  him 
with  a  smile.  He  had  just  discovered  that  his  dog 
had  been  sniffing  about  the  button  by  the  new  appa- 
ratus on  his  desk  and  had  caused  it  to  ring,  but  some 
arrangement  w^as  promptly  made  to  prevent  similar 
misunderstandings  in  the  future. 

PRESENTIMENTS. 

When  Captain  W.  and  his  two  officers  entered  their 
room,  certain  formalities  were  gone  through,  and 
those  who  had  been  on  duty  retired .  Later,  a  Cossack 
officer  was  added,  and  the  men  under  him  patrolled 
near  the  Palace.  The  meals  were  supplied  from  the 
Imperial  kitchen.  By-and-by  the  Palace  was  lighted 
up,  but  the  long  row  of  brilliant  windows  was  broken 
by  one,  in  which  only  the  flickering  light  of  a  lamp 
was  discernible.  This  lamp,  which  was  always  kept 
burning,  lighted  the  splendid  church  of  the  Palace, 
and  that  spot  under  the  Imperial  baldachin  on  which 
every  departed  member  of  the  Romanoff  family  is 
laid  for  some  days  before  he  is  taken  to  his  last  rest- 
ing place  in  the  great  family  vault.  And  not  far  from 
the  church  window  certain  other  windows  could  be 
distinguished,  also  dimly  lighted.  Behind  them  there 
lay  a  high-born  woman  on  her  bed  of  pain— a  bed 
which  she  was  soon  to  exchange  for  that  place  in  the 
church  just  referred  to.  She,  the  Czarina,  so  lonely 
in  life,  was  also  lonely  in  deatli.  Neither  husband, 
nor  children,  nor  d(}pendents  had  she  round  her  at 
the  early  morning  hour  when  she  (juite  unexpectedly 
breathed  her  last.  Farther  on  were  the  windows  t)f 
the  room  of  tlie  Czar,  He  had  just  had  a  narrow 
escape  at  Moscow,  but  the  respite  was  not  long.  In 
a  year  he  was  carried  d(;ad  into  the  room  in  wlncli  ho 
was  now  dreHsing  for  the  niception  of  his  royal  guests. 

Such  sad  thoughts  had  not  yet  taken  posHesuion  of 
Cui)taiii  W.  and  his  olVicrrH,  but,  do  what  th(»y  would, 


their  conversation  would  take  a  gloomy  turn.  While 
the  Imperial  party  were  expected  to  take  their  places 
at  table  every  moment,  these  officers  of  the  guard 
were  discussing  the  many  attempts  on  the  Czar's  life. 
W.  remarked  that,  according  to  Russian  superstition, 
every  Czar  who  had  been  on  the  throne  twenty -five 
years  was  safe  from  all  further  attempts  on  his  life. 
S.  observed  that  the  Czar  w^as  only  safe  in  the  Winter 
Palace  ;  but  even  there,  in  spite  of  all  pi-ecautions, 
persons  with  bad  intentions  could  manage  to  gain  ad- 
mittance. "  Do  you  see  that  fellow  ?  How  can  such 
creatures  be  let  into  the  Palace  ?  "  he  said.  This  was 
a  man  in  workman's  clothes,  emerging  in  all  haste 
from  a  cellar  door  under  the  guards'  room.  He 
looked  round  several  times  and  then  disappeared 
through  the  great  gate  of  the  castle,  but  he  left  an 
unpleasant  impression.  His  face  was  white  as  death, 
and  W.  said,  "  The  fellow  has  either  been  stealing,  or 
has  a  guilty  conscience." 

THE  EXPLOSION. 

Meanwhile  their  attention  w^as  attracted  to  the  pro- 
cession to  the  dining  hall,  which  they  could  see 
through  the  windows  of  the  fii'st  floor.  At  the  same 
moment  they  heard  a  loud  report,  the  gas  went  out, 
and  they  were  left  in  total  darkness.  "A  gas  ex- 
plosion!" shouted  one.  "Quick  with  the  watch  to 
the  court  yard  ! "  called  another ;  and  the  officers 
rushed  toward  the  door,  but  had  much  difficulty  in 
finding  it,  for  it  had  been  torn  off  its  hinges  by  the 
force  of  the  explosion.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  the 
sentinel's  bell  was  ringing  anxiously  to  call  the  men 
to  arms.  A  stupefying  smell  of  sulphur  came  from 
the  cellar,  and  loud  cries  and  moans  were  audible, 
but  it  w^as  impossible  to  tell  whence  they  came. 
Everywhere  there  was  broken  glass,  for  the  windows 
had  gone  to  shivers.  At  last  W.  made  an  effort  to 
organize  his  men,  but  instead  of  eighty  he  could  only 
muster  eight  or  ten,  and  they  were  shouting  that  the 
roof  had  fallen  in  and  that  all  the  others  were  killed. 
The  servants  brought  torche?  and  lanterns,  and  with 
the  aid  of  these  it  was  possible  to  gain  some  idea  of 
the  horrible  spectacle  which  presented  itself  in  the 
guards'  room. 

The  i)lace  was  one  heap  of  ruins,  and  from  under 
the  blocks  of  stone  and  bits  of  wall,  limbs  were  seen 
projecting — here  a  head,  there  a  leg  or  an  arm.  Dull 
moans,  as  from  men  in  their  last  death  agony,  min- 
gled with  the  mad  cries  of  fear  and  horror.  Mean- 
while more  and  more  people  had  arrived  on  the  scene, 
am«ng  them  the  Preobrashenski  Bodyguard,  whos 
quarters  were  connected  with  the  Palace  by  an  under- 
ground passage.  Suddenly  the  crowd  fell  back  rever- 
ently and  the  Czar  appeared,  followed  by  his  guests 
and  the  Grand  Dukes. 

All  this  was  of  course  the  work  of  a  few  hnel  mo- 
nietits  ;  but  what  an  eternity  it  was  for  the  iHK>r  fel- 
lows undt'f  the  ruins  !  The  Czar  was  deeply  moveil. 
The  tt^ars  cajuti  to  his  eyes  when  he  U>oktHl  rouml  auil 
saw  liow  few  were  left  of  thr  watch,  but  tluvso  few, 
though  covered  with  ilust  and  with  tht»ir  weajHtntt 
broken,   made  him   the  usual  Halute.      Hv>w   weird 
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sounded  their,  "  We  wish  health  to  your  Majesty  !  " 
by  the  side  of  the  groans  of  tlieir  comrades  ! 

THE  WORK  OF  RESCUE. 

General  G-ourko,  who  was  then  Governor  of  St. 
Petersburg,  ordered  assistance  to  be  sent,  and  the 
work  of  rescue  was  begun.  But  with  all  help,  it  was 
no  light  task  to  remove  the  blocks  of  stone.  Captain 
W.  stood  by  and  wrote  down  the  name  of  each  one 
as  he  was  brought  out,  but  it  took  a  long  time  to 
rescue  all  who  had  been  in  the  room  at  the  time  of 
the  explosion.  The  Czar  also  stood  by,  and  had 
a  kind  word  of  consolation  for  every  man  who  was 
carried  past  him.  Suddenly  two  grenadiers  were  got 
out.  "  Wounded  ?  "  '•  Dead,  your  Imperial  Majesty  ! " 
As  the  Czar  bent  over  them,  he  saw  two  faces  whose 
features  were  not  unfamiliar  to  him,  the  more  so  as 
they  bore  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  each  other. 
A  few  hours  before  he  had  noticed  them  on  duty  be- 
fore his  work-room.  At  last  they  came  to  the  ser- 
geant himself.  He  was  not  quite  dead,  but  he  man- 
aged the  usual  greeting  to  the  Czar,  and  asked  the 
captain  not  to  forget  his  wife  and  child.  Then, 
pointing  to  the  pocket  of  his  cloak,  he  said,  almost 
inaudibly,  that  they  would  find  the  guard-list  there, 
and  it  would  be  useful  in  the  identification  of  the 
dead  and  injured.  An  effort  was  made  to  take  him 
home,  but  he  died  on  the  way.  After  hours  of  dig- 
ging, eleven  dead  and  sixty-two  injured  were  brought 
to  the  light. 

The  Czar  was  now  quite  convinced  that  this  was 
no  gas  explosion,  for  as  soon  as  the  gas  was  lighted 
it  burnt  as  before.  The  guests  had  not  had  time  to 
get  seated  when  the  explosion  occurred  ;  but  even  if 
they  had  been  at  table  they  woufd  only  have  ex- 
perienced the  shock.  The  powder  mine  was  laid  in 
the  cellar,  under  the  guards'  room,  and  this  room  was 
under  the  dining-hall ;  but  the  villains  had  forgotten 
to  shut  the  cellar  door,  and  so  the  explosion  did  iK^t 
take  such  deadly  effect  as  it  had  been  intended  it 
should  do.  Marvelous  to  tell,  the  guards'  picture 
of  the  Saviour  was  quite  unhurt,  and  it  is  now  spe- 
cially prized  by  the  men  on  duty  in  the  Palace. 


STORIES  THAT  STIR  THE  BLOOD. 

Sir    Evelyn    Wood's     Reminiscences. 

SIR  EVELYN  WOOD  in  thr  Fortnifjhthj  con- 
tinues his  pajHirs  on  the  Crimea,  1854  and  1891. 
lie  deals  this  month  with  Balaclava  and  Ink«*iniaii. 
The  chief  interest  of  his  pai)er  is  in  the  stories  which 
he  tells  of  individual  heroi.'ini  and  of  endurance.  We 
extnwtt  H  few,  <;hi<'fly  n-lating  to  th«!  charges  of  the 
n«*avy  and  Light  Brigades  at  Balaclava  : 

'*  Lieutenant  Sir  William  Gordon,  who  gn-utly 
diMtingiii.Hh^'d  hiniwlf  in  jxTsonal  (•onj])atH  in  ("«'ntral 
India  in  IH08,  is  still  an  active  man,  although  tin; 
(\()Ct()TH  said,  on  the  25111  Octol>er,  he  was  •  their  only 
pati^^nt  with  liin  Ix-ad  off,'  ho  t«Tribly  had  li«?  Iwon 
hacked  by  a  crowd  c;f  KiiHsians  into  whirh  In-  pene- 
tratwl.  He  n»ed  to  make  little  of  his  escape,  but  wo 
learnt  that  aft^T  b<'irig  knortked  out  of  tho  naddh^  In* 
lay  on  hin  horH«r'r,  Ti«*<k,  trying  to  k«*«'p  the  blood  from 


his  eyes.  Eventually,  without  sword  or  pistol,  he 
turned  back,  and,  unable  to  regain  his  stirrups  al- 
though a  perfect  horseman,  rode  at  a  walk  up  the 
valley.  He  found  between  himself  and  our  Heavy 
Brigade  a  regiment  of  Russian  cavalry  facing  up  the 
valley.  He  was  now  joined  by  two  or  three  men,  and 
he  made  for  the  squadron  interval.  The  nearest 
Russians,  hearing  him  approach,  looked  back,  and, 
by  closing  outward  to  bar  his  passage,  left  sufficient 
opening  in  the  squadron,  through  which  Gordon 
passed  at  a  canter.  He  was  followed  and  summoned 
to  surrender,  and  refusing,  would  have  been  cut 
down  had  not  his  pursuer  been  shot.  We  know  that 
a  cornet,  rich  in  worldly  possessions,  whose  horse  was 
killed  well  down  in  the  valley  near  the  guns,  kept  his 
head,  and,  extricating  the  saddle,  carried  it  back  into 
camp  on  his  head. 

Here  is  the  story  about  Sir  William  Hewett's  dis- 
obedience to  orders  at  Inkerman  :  *' When  the  Rus- 
sians were  seen  on  the  Inkerman  crest,  and  were  ob- 
served emerging  from  the  Careenage  ravine  and  ap- 
proaching the  batteiy,  a  message  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Hewett  to  spike  his  gun  and  retire.  This  order  was 
delivered  at  a  critical  moment.  Hewett  had  been 
firing  at  and  keeping  back  some  of  the  enemy  who 
attempted  to  approach  on  the  ridge  in  his  right 
front,  but  now  one  or  more  companies  which  had  as- 
cended the  Careenage  ravine  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
battery,  were  advancing  by,  and  had  got  within  two 
hundi'ed  yards  of  the  right  flank  of  the  battery.  The 
gun  could  not  be  trained  to  reach  them  as  the  em- 
brasure confined  its  '  field  '  of  fire,  but  Hewett  was 
quick  of  resource,  and  after  one  more  round,  as  the 
gun  was  being  reloaded,  he  gave  the  word,  'Four 
handspikes  muzzle  to  the  right,'  and  trained  the  gun 
so  that  its  muzzle  rested  against  the  earthen  flank 
wall  of  his  battery.  Turning  to  the  messenger  who 
was  repeating  the  order,  he  shouted,  '  Retire  ! — retire 

be ! — Fire  ! '  and  a  mass  of  earth,  stones  and 

gabions  was  driven  by  the  projectile  and  sixteen 
jKJunds  of  powder  hito  tlie  faces  of  the  victory-shout- 
ing Russians,  who,  struck  by  this  wide-spreading  ex- 
temporized shell,  fell  back  discomfited.  Our  infantry 
pursued  them,  being  led  on  most  gallantly  by  one 
officer,  the  only  man  just  then  in  red,  the  others 
wearing  great  coats." 

Women  in  thk  Mission  Field. — In  the  Snnday 
Miujazinv  tli(i  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland  writes  on  "  Wom- 
an's Work  in  the  MisHi(»n  Field."  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  work  which  women  have  done  as  missionaries. 
Thn  first  nnniurrie<l  woman  was  sent  out  by  the 
Church  MisHionary  Society  in  1820.  In  1883  there 
were  only  fiftcicn.  In  1884  they  had  mounted  up  to 
100.  Thn  ]»roportion  of  feniahi  to  male  missionaries 
hits  risen  from  on«!-t\V(!ntieMi  in  \H1\\  to  oiKi-fourth  in 
18©!J.  Native?  female  teachers  in  the  same  society 
have  increjisMl  from  :n5  in  1873  to  803  in  1893.  In 
IHIM  the  unmarried  female  agents  of  all  the  Protestant 
missionary  societies  numbered  2,500.  The  total  num- 
ber of  female  Triissionari«!H  in  th<<  field  o«it numbered 
the  irien  ])y  a  th(MiMun<l. 
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THE  REyiEVy  OF  REI^IEIVS. 


THE  TEACHING  OF   ENGLISH   AT  AMERICAN 
COLLEGES  AND   UNIVERSITIES. 

THE  condition  of  American  college  and  univer- 
sity instruction  in  English  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  series  of  interesting  reports  from  our  lead- 
ing educational  centres  published  in  the  Dial,  of 
Chicago.  The  issue  of  that  journal  for  November  1 
contains  an  editorial  summary  of  these  reports  from 
which  wo  glean  a  few  facts  of  importance.  The 
progressiveness  of  Western  institutions  in  this  de- 
partment of  instruction  seems  significant.  On  this 
point  the  editor  remarks  :  "  Certainly,  the  new  ideas 
and  the  novel  methods  reported  come  rather  from 
the  West  than  the  East,  rather  from  the  youthful 
than  from  the  ancient  f(tiindations.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  newer  communities  of  the  West 
sui)ply  the  educator  with  a  cruder  material  than 
comes  into  the  hands  of  a  New  England  faculty,  and 
possibly  this  is  the  very  thing  that  stimulates  him  to 
new  departures  and  novel  activities.  It  makes  a  vast 
ditference  whether  the  average  student  conies  from  a 
home  in  which  books  are  among  the  most  essential  of 
furnishings  and  from  a  family  in  which  culture  is  a 
traditional  inheritance,  or  from  the  environment  of 
the  pioneer  settlement,  which  has  not  yet  forgotten 
or  outlived  the  hard  struggle  for  subsistence  and  a 
foothold.  And,  while  we  are  not  disposed  to  say 
that  the  new  universities  are  doing  more  than  the  old 
ones  for  the  study  of  our  common  speech  and  literary 
inheritance,  we  cannot  refrain  from  commendation 
of  the  alertness,  the  keenness  of  scent,  and  the  adapt- 
ability with  which  they  are  shaping  their  work  to 
their  special  conditions." 

POPULARITY  OF  THE  COURSES. 

The  main  results  of  the  investigation  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"  Viewing  our  collection  of  reports  as  a  whole,  it  is 
clear  that  they  supply  the  material  for  a  considerable 
number  of  fairly  trustworthy  inductions.  A  few  of 
these  w^e  will  endeavor  briefly  to  set  forth.  The 
statistics  given  to  show  the  numbers  of  students  pur- 
suing English  courses  at  the  respective  colleges  show 
that  these  courses  are  nearly  everywhere  very  popu- 
lar. They  run  the  classical  courses  closely,  and  in 
some  cases  seem  to  attract  a  larger  number  of 
students,  although  the  figures  are  lacking  for  any 
■exact  comparative  statement  on  this  subject.  In  a 
recent  review  article  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  con- 
tends that  tlie  twin  bases  of  the  new  lil)eral  educa- 
tion ouglit  to  ])e  the  study  of  literature  and  the  study 
of  institutions.  As  far  as  the  .study  of  literature  is 
concerned,  it  would  seem  that  the  contention  is  al- 
ready justified,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  fact.  Tlie 
thousand  odd  students  at  Yale  (and  Shet!i<'ld),  at 
Harvard,  at  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  and  «»ven 
of  Nebraska,  give  ehxincnt  testimony  to  th(*  i)()puhir- 
ity  of  Kiiglisli  toachin;^.  to  say  notliing  of  the  87JJ  re- 
ported })y  (!alifornia,  llie  i\-l\)  l)y  (!liicago,  and  tiu^  150 
bv  Stanford.  Kciunlly  elorpu'nt,  from  anotlier  i»oi»it 
<  r  view,  are  hucIi  Englisli  facilities  as  that  of  Har- 
Viird,  with  twenty  ni«Mi,  uiid  (»!' ( 'liic;igo.  with  tiff'-cii. 


Courses  are  reported  in  so  numy  different  waj's  that 
comi)arison  is  not  easy  ;  but  Chicago,  with  upward 
of  sixty  hours  a  week,  seems  to  head  the  list,  while 
Harvard,  Stanford  and  California  are  not  far  behind. 

WESTERN   REQUIREMENTS. 

'*  The  important  subject  of  entrance  requirements 
is  not  discussed  in  the  majority  of  our  reports,  but 
the  few  allusions  made  to  it  are  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest. During  the  present  year,  Yale  has  for  the 
first  time  required  an  entrance  qualification  in  En- 
glish. From  Pennsylvania  comes  the  vague  report 
that  '  Englisli  literature '  is  reci aired  for  entrance. 
As  we  go  West,  we  do  better  and  better.  Indiana 
has  relegated  the  bugbear  of  '  Freshman  English '  to 
the  preparatory  schools,  and  Nebraska  has  accom- 
plished a  similar  reform.  The  most  interesting  re- 
ports upon  this  subject  come  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  University  of  California  requires  '  a  high-school 
course  of  at  least  three  years,  at  the  rate  of  five 
hours  a  week  ;  and  it  advocates,  and  from  some 
schools  secures,  a  four  years'  course.'  This  require- 
ment is  further  said  to  be  50  per  cent,  more  extensive 
and  stringent  than  that  made  by  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges.  Stanford  University  started 
out  with  what  was  substantially  the  New  England 
requirement,  but  has  since  raised  that  standard  upon 
the  side  of  composition.  '  This  year,'  it  is  said,  '  we 
have  absolutely  refused  to  admit  to  our  courses  stu- 
dents unprepared  to  do  real  collegiate  work.  The 
Freshman  English  course  in  theme-writing  has  been 
eliminated  from  our  programme,  and  has  been  turned 
over  to  approved  teachers  and  to  the  various  second- 
ary schools.  Had  this  salutary  innovation  not 
been  accomplished,  all  the  literary  courses  would 
have  been  swept  away  by  the  rapidly  growing  inun- 
dation of  Freshman  themes,  and  all  our  strength  and 
courage  would  have  been  dissipated  in  preparing  our 
students  to  do  respectable  work  at  more  happily 
equipped  universities.' 

LITERATURE  VS.    LINGUISTICS. 

"The  study  of  these  reports  shows  the  existence, 
in  most  of  our  colleges,  of  a  well-mai"ked  dift'erentia- 
tion  of  literature  from  linguistics.  In  many  of  the 
cases,  indeed,  there  is  an  equally  distinct  differentia- 
tion of  rhetoric  from  the  other  two  departments.  We 
have,  of  course,  no  quarrel  with  either  the  science  of 
linguistics  or  the  art  of  rhetoric,  but  we  have  always 
contended  that  neither  of  the  two  should  be  per- 
mitted to  mascpierade  as  the  study  of  literature.  It 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  distinction  is  lH>th  made 
and  observed  in  nt'arly  all  of  the  in>titutions  under 
consideration.  *  Mt»re  literatim*'  seems  t(.>  have  its 
full  share  of  attention  and  tt>aching  strt'iigth  ;  it  ap- 
jH'ars  to  bf  cordially  recognize»l  as  a  true  university 
subject,  witli  its  own  metluMls  undaiiux.  and  with  its 
own  tests  of  the  culture  which  it  has  ti>  impart.  That 
university  teaching  tii  li(t«rature  may  be  u»H»le  «i>me- 
thing  mor»»  than  tht»  'cliatter  about  Sh»»lloy.*  which 
one  of  its  most  famous  i^ppoiu'iits  delighted  to  call  it, 
should  l»c  surtlciciitly  evident  from  a  cart^ful  .stUily  of 
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these  eighteen  reports.  The  question  may  be  raised 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  set  an  official  seal 
upon  the  separation  of  literature  from  its  allied  sub- 
jects by  making  of  it  a  separate  department  of  uni- 
versity work,  just  as  some  of  our  more  progressive 
institutions  have  erected. sociology  into  a  distinct  de- 
partment, thus  definitely  marking  it  off  from  the 
allied  departments  of  political  and  economic  science. 
If  literature,  linguistics  and  rhetoric  are  grouped  to- 
gether as  constituting  a  single  department,  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  provide  that  department  with 
a  suitable  head.  One  can  no  longer  be  a  specialist  in 
so  many  fields  ;  the  head  of  a  modern  English  de- 
partment is  not  likely  to  be  both  an  accomplished 
student  of  literature  and  a  philological  expert ;  and 
since  his  real  distinction  is  pretty  sure  to  be  in  one 
of  these  subjects  alone,  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  the  subject  of  which  he  is  master  will  be  given  a 
preponderant  place  in  the  work  of  his  department."' 

The  Dial  is  certainly  deserving  of  great  credit  for 
its  intelligent  and  impartial  direction  of  the  inquiry, 
and  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  a  Boston  publish- 
ing firm  is  about  to  undertake  the  republication  of 
the  articles  in  book  form. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  PLAY. 

THE  Public  St,-hool  Inspector  of  Toronto,  Mr. 
James  L.  Hughes,  ^ves  in  the  Educational 
Reineiv  an  interesting  account  of  the  recent  move- 
ment among  the  Germans  in  favor  of  play  as  an  es- 
sential element  in  the  development  of  national 
character.  What  Mr.  Hughfs  has  to  say  regarding 
the  influence  of  play  on  tlie  pliysical,  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  of  the  child,  is  worthy  of  the  consider- 
ation of  i»arentH. 

"There  wan  a  time  when  Puritanical  a.sceticism  re- 
j^anled  the  playful  tendencies  of  childhood  as  evi- 
dence of  de[)ravity  and  wick<'dn»*ss.  Play  is  now 
known  to  be  the  chief  agency  for  co-ordinating  the 
different  department«  of  the  brain  and  accomi)lishing 
the  coniph'te  ♦•volution  of  the  child  pliysically,  intfl- 
lectnally  and  morally.  Play  luis  been  <l('fin»'d  jim  •  the 
work  of  the  child.'  It  is  more.  It  is  the  child's  wor- 
sliip  as  w»'ll  an  itn  work.  It  is  tin*  way  in  which  thr* 
child  thanks  its  Cn-ator  for  life  and  ijy  which  it  dc- 
vclojm  ener^fy  and  vital  force  of  bo<ly,  mind  and 
Hpirit.  It  is  th«!  means  ])>■  which  it  gets  acrjuaintcd 
with  its  cnvironmr-nt  and  with  its  own  iM)W(?rH.  All 
liealthy  children  love  to  play,  and  play  is  the  Ix  st 
aK«*ncy  for  making  children  healthy.  Play  hel]>s  to 
reniore  hannony  to  tln^se  child  natures  iu  which  the 
phyHical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  mora  I  powers  are 
not  proiK-rly  balanced  owing  to  the  evil  iufltiences  of 
heredity.  It  increjiw^  the  power  of  the  vital  lif*;- 
\frinhu-\uK  ffrKniiH  nioretljan  any  formal  exerciwH.  No 
other  .      ran  increane  lung  and  circulation  power 

M)rst\'  -     I  H/)  e(f.-<'tive]y  an  running  with  a  pur- 

\nmfi,  (or  the  achievement  of  some  clearly  defined  aim 
in  cormectiori  with  a  gamn  or  play.  Dr.  F.  A. 
HthiuvU,  of  iVnui,  Mays  :  *  In  a  few  minuteM,  running 
can<tfM  tJie  breathin;<  c«pa<rity  to  expand  from  twelve 


to  thirteen  times.  In  the  running  game  lies  for  the 
youth  a  healthy  development  of  the  lungs  which  can- 
not be  produced  by  any  other  method.  Not  to  give 
to  the  children  the  desire  to  run  about  freely  means 
that  one  sins  against  the  health  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation.' 

PLAY  QUICKENS  INTELLECT   AND   WILL   POWER. 

"  The  intellectual  and  moral  advantages  of  play  are 
fully  as  great  as  the  physical  benefits.  The  intense 
interest  developed  in  playing,  the  unequaled  concen- 
tration of  attention  on  all  the  details  and  exigencies 
of  the  game,  the  quickness  of  judgment  essential  to 
success,  and  the  determined  and  persistent  efforts  to 
execute  the  child's  own  decisions  are  the  most  perfect 
processes  for  accomplishing  the  most  important  of  all 
intellectual  results,  the  co-ordination  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  child's  brain  ;  for  establishing  a  perfect 
responsiveness  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
brain  :  and  for  developing  alertness  of  mind,  direct- 
ness in  reaching  conclusions,  and  the  tendency  to  ex- 
ecute these  conclusions  wisely  and  skillfully  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  individual  powers  in  each  case. 

"Play  has  many  moral  advantages.  Weakening 
self -consciousness  is  overcome  by  social  intercourse 
with  other  children  under  stimulating  conditions. 
Self-control,  both  positive  and  negative  (too  often 
teachers  develop  only  negative  self-control  in  their 
pupils),  is  acquired  through  the  duties  and  exigencies 
of  the  game,  whicli  require  both  the  direction  and 
the  restraint  of  power.  Respectful  submission  to 
authority  and  recognition  of  law  become  second 
nature  to  the  cliild  who  voluntarily  obeys  the  laws 
of  a  game,  knowing  that  ready  obedience  to  these 
laws  is  an  essential  element  in  achieving  success. 
Energy  of  cluiract(M-,  the  direct  output  of  personal 
force  for  a  definite  purpose,  is  cultivated  by  the 
necessity  for  prompt  and  vigorous  efforts  to  accom- 
plish th<»  objects  of  th(>  game  and  to  lake  advantage 
of  its  olt-n.'curring  opportuniti  s.  Humanity  often 
fails  through  inertness,  and  energy  is  a  needed  virtue. 
Self-reliance  is  defined  and  increased  bcvause  each 
])layer  must  do  his  own  part  in  winning  the  game. 
Th((  consciousness  of  in<lividual  worth  and  responsi- 
])ility  is  developeil  by  th(>  constant  presentation  of 
the  fiu't  that  one  ponv  player  weakens  his  (Mitire  side. 
One  of  tlie  nine  UHMulx'rs  of  a  baseball  club,  or  one  of 
th(!  twelve  meml)ers  of  a  lacrosse  club,  may,  through 
his  inefficiency,  bring  defeat  and  discomfiture  to  hi8 
whole  team.  Each  player  must  realize  clearly  that 
he  has  sjx'cial  dulies  which  can  bo  p(!rformed  by  no 
other  player,  and  the  oidy  coini)lete  revelation  of  in- 
dividuality is  that  which  rec()gniz(>s  special  power 
and  special  resi)onsibility  in  each  individual,  'llw 
enno])ling  sjiirit  of  co-operation  is  revealed  and  the 
great  power  of  a  Tiumber  of  individuals,  with  a,  com- 
mon ideal,  working  together  intelligently  us  a.  unit. 
is  strongly  impressed  liy  the  combined  play  of  a 
well-organized  team  or  <'lul».  HojHrid  jiersistence  in 
tindismayed  efforts  to  ovorcotne  <lifllculti(»H,  a  most 
important  element  in  character,  is  a  virtue  stimu- 
lated   by    the    patient,    persevering  determination   to 
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achieve  success,  shown  by  boys  for  the  lionor  of 
school  or  chib.  It  is  a  grand  moral  lesson  for  a  boy 
to  learn  that  the  joy  ot  victory  is  the  reward  of  the 
highest  training  of  intelligence,  f)ower  and  skill,  and 
their  application  to  the  special  conditions  to  be  over- 
come. 

*'  All  these  moral  qualities  and  powers  are  wrought 
into  character  by  playing,  ver}-  much  more  definitely 
and  more  thoroughly  than  they  could  be  by  admonition 
or  reasoning.  Character  power  gi'ows,  as  all  other 
powers  grow,  by  self-activity  ;  by  the  conscious  put- 
ting forth  of  earnest  effort  in  response  to  the  motor 
impulses  of  the  individual  who  acts." 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ECUADOR. 

ALEXANDER  McLEAN,  the  late  Consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Guayaquil,  contributes  to  the 
Missionary  Revieio  of  the  World  an  article  descriptive 
of  Ecuador,  which  adds  another  to  the  list  setting 
forth  the  resources  of  other  South  American  repub- 
lics already  reviewed  in  this  department. 

As  the  name  indicates,  it  is  an  equatorial  country. 
It  is  traversed  in  a  generally  north- and-south  direc- 
tion by  the  Andes  and  Cordilleras.  Between  the  two 
main  ranges  lies  a  hilly  plain  called  the  inter- Andean 
])lateau.  East  and  west  of  the  giant  ranges  there  are 
other  mountains,  which  gradually  give  way  to  plains 
on  the  east  along  the  Amazon,  and  on  the  west  the 
Pacific  ocean.  The  country  has  the  greatest  divers- 
ity of  climate,  ranging  from  the  heat  of  a  tropical 
swamp  to  the  bleak  cold  far  above  the  line  of  vegeta- 
tion. Every  vegetable  product  may  be  found  by  as- 
cending the  mountains,  from  the  rank  growth  on  the 
seashore  to  the  stunted  pines  near  the  ice  line.  The 
inter- Andean  plateau  is  the  wheat  belt.  Its  eleva- 
tion is  equal  to  the  40  degrees  that  separate  us  from 
the  equator.  Apples,  peaches,  strawberries  and  most 
of  the  fruits  that  are  familiar  in  the  temperate  zone 
grow  there  in  abundance. 

Ecuador  is  sparsely  settled.  Its  population  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  native  Creoles,  who  are  descend- 
ants of  the  Spaniards  and  natives,  and  who  carry  on 
the  business  and  government,  and  the  working  popu- 
lation, which  is  pure  Indian.  There  are  also  a  few 
colored  people  and  a  few  Zambos,  a  mixture  of  Indian 
and  Ethiopian.  The  Indians  are  ignorant  and  de- 
graded. The  stolidity  of  their  ignorance  is  beyond 
comprehension.  Not  only  have  they  been  neglected, 
but  the  negroes  have  been  allowed  to  return  to  the 
condition  they  were  in  when  they  lived  in  Africa. 
We  are  told  that  in  the  whole  country  there  are  not 
a  dozen  Americans. 

The  churches  an;  all  in  the  towns.  Roman  Cath- 
olicism is  the  state  religion ;  none  other  is  allowed. 
Heretics  visit  the  country  at  their  own  risk.  They 
are  only  tolerat(Ml.  Tlicro  have  only  been  a  few  at- 
tempts made  to  establish  Protestant  missions  in  the 
country. 

There  are  nine  Hbit<!H  or  provinces  in  Ecuador, 
oach  with  a  govt^rnor  and  a  Nojianito  legal  exisb'nci^ 
The  form  of  govemiMent  is  said  to  have  been  copi<»d 


from  the  United  States,  but  it  is  a  poor  copy.  The 
defeated  party  in  a  presidential  election  usually  ap- 
peals to  the  sword.  When  they  are  successful  there 
is  a  revolution  ;  when  they  are  not  it  is  simply  a  re- 
bellion. 


J.ILIENTHAL'S  THEORY  OF  FLYING. 

VERNOR  "  tells,  in  a  recent  number  of  McClure's, 
of  Herr  Lilienthal's  wonderful  "  flying  man." 
Instead  of  a  great  car  fitted  upon  light  aeroplanes,  this 
inventor  has  conceived  of  a  man  flying  with  wings  like 
a  bird.  "After  many  experiments  with  flat  wings  or 
plane  surfaces,  he  became  convinced  that  it  was  the 
gentle  parabolic  curve  of  the  wing  which  enables  a 
bird  to  sustain  itself  without  apparent  effort  in  the 
air,  and  even  to  soar,  without  a  motion  of  the  wings, 
against  the  wind.  This  he  has  demonstrated  not 
only  by  experiment,  but  by  an  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resolution  of  forces  to  the  action  of 
the  wind  upon  a  concave  surface.  The  circling 
ascents  of  the  carrier-pigeon,  as  he  rises  when  re- 
leased, to  gain  a  general  view  of  the  landscape,  and 
to  take  his  bearings  before  starting  on  his  homeward 
journey,  depend  upon  this  principle.  He  flies  with 
the  wind,  but  he  sails  or  soars  against  it." 

THE  WINGS  AND  HOW  TO  FLAP  THEM. 

The  wings  are  "  made  almost  entirely  of  closely 
woven  muslin,  washed  with  collodion  to  render  it  im- 
pervious to  air,  and  stretched  upon  a  ribbed  frame  of 
split  willow,  which  has  been  found  to  be  the  lightest 
and  strongest  material  for  this  purpose.  Its  main 
elements  are  the  arched  wings  ;  a  vertical  rudder, 
shaped  like  a  conventional  palm-leaf,  which  acts  as  a 
vane  in  keeping  the  head  always  toward  the  wind  ; 
and  a  flat,  horizontal  rudder,  to  prevent  sudden 
changes  in  the  equilibrium. 

"  The  operator  so  adjusts  the  apparatus  to  his  per- 
son that,  when  in  the  air,  he  will  be  either  resting  on 
his  elbows  or  seated  upon  a  narrow  support  near  the 
front.  With  the  wings  folded  behind  him,  he  makes 
a  short  run  from  some  elevated  point,  always  against 
the  wind,  and,  when  he  has  attained  sufficient  veloc- 
ity, launches  himself  into  the  air  by  a  spring  or  jump, 
at  the  same  time  spreading  tlie  wings,  which  are  at 
once  extended  to  their  full  breadth  by  atmospheric 
action  ;  whereupon  he  sails  majestically  along  like  a 
gigantic  seagull.  In  this  way  Herr  Lilionthal  has 
accomjilished  flights  of  nearly  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  starting  point." 

Mr.  Lilienthal's  wings  are  not  more  than  twenty- 
three  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  But  it  requires  an  exer- 
tion of  about  one  and  a  (juarter  horse-pt>wer  to  fly  with 
thest; — a  degret*  of  effort  whieli  a  man  can  exert  but  a 
short  time.  So  the  inventor  lias  conceivetl  of  a  motor 
run  by  liciuid  carbonic  arid,  which  vvtm  nndt»r  pi-es- 
(Mit  conditions  cnn  givt*  two  hoi-st^-power  with  an  i\<\- 
dition  of  oidy  twenty-tlvt>  pounds  to  tho  inachino, 
while  a  greattu*  degret*  »>f  liglitmvss  jH»r  hor»e-jK>wer  is 
eonfideiitly  t^\i)ectetl  with  t he  discovery  of  tkuue  tdlov 
of  aluminum. 
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THE   CENTURY. 

THE  Cliristinas  Century  contains  several  articles  of 
special  interest  in  addition  to  the  ornate  and  enter- 
taining features  which  are  considered  indispensable  in 
the  handsome  holiday  numbers  of  our  half  dozen  illus- 
trated magazines.  In  another  department  we  quote 
from  Eleanora  Kinnicutfs  paper  on  "  The  American 
Woman  in  Politics  "  ;  from  Dr.  Augustus  J.  Dubois's  on 
'•What  Has  Science  to  Do  with  Religion?"  and  from 
Timothy  Cole's  account  of  Anthony  Van  Dyck,  the 
painter. 

One  of  the  most  charming  features  of  this  number  is 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  story,  "The  Walking  Delegate.'' 
All  the  characters  in  it  are  horses,— among  them  the  fili- 
bustering, socialistic  walking  delegate  nag,  and  a  social 
moral  sticks  out  of  ever\-  other  sentence.  This  would 
sound  ominous  were  the  author  any  other  than  Kipling, 
but  he  could  never  by  any  cliance  be  suspected  of  "  moral- 
izing." even  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  moral  pointers 
— and  as  for  the  observant  touches  of  horse  habits — they 
are  worthy  of  Mr.  Kipling. 

A  verj-  plea.sant  paper  is  John  Williamson  Palmer's  on 
"  Old  Maryland  Homes  and  Ways."  illustrated  with  ex- 
cellently conceived  pictures  of  l)eautiful  Southern  girls 
and  matrons,  and  picturesque  darkios  at  their  sports. 
Mr.  Palmer  good  nature^lly  insists  on  more  than  a  gastro- 
nomic respect  for  the  Chesai>eake  Bay  State. 

"  Onre  a  certain  title<I  pensonago  from  thp  tight  little  isl- 
and over  the  wa  was  entcrtainfnl  by  ono  of  thf  social  clubs 
of  Baltimore,  and  after  a  dinner  that  l<*ft  him  flu.shed  and 
daze^l.  and  wondering  how  .such  things  could  be,  he  gath- 
ered himself  together  for  c/>nver8ation.  Then  some  one 
a«k<?<l  him  how  hp  had  l)een  Intin  impressed  by  the  wveral 
Amerie^n  eities  he  had  seen.  '  I  was  aware,'  said  his  lord- 
ship, '  that  Hoston  rails  herwlf  the  head  of  your  social 
HyHt«;m,  and  I  Hupixjsc  New  York  may  be  regarded  as  the 
lanKH  ;  but  now  I  know  that  Baltimore  is  th<'  groat  and 
glorious  Ktoiiiarh  that  wa-s  l<»ht  to  us  forever.' 

"ThuH  mufh  of  eTilightennieiit  had  liis  lordship  derive<l 
from  the  guide  book  and  tin-  bill  of  fare  ;  but  th«»  dub 
t<^Kjk  him  in  liand,  and  when  heembark««<l  for  his  native 
land  he  took  with  him,  along  with  a  supjily  of  terraj)in 
Ht«w  and  rlub  whisky,  an  «*<lifying  iiupies-sictn  of  certaiji 
♦M'riouH  inventions  and  enterpris«H  which  Maryland  had 
friund  tirn<-,  Ix'twiH-ii  th^^oyst«•rs  and  the  clu'ese,  t<»  con- 
trihut<;  to  the  nation's  enlargement  and  prosiM'rity  :  such 
AM  the  flrnt  naturaliz;ition  laws,  the  first  American  coloni- 
zation WK'iety,  the  first  jHiblic  frcMi  whcxilM,  the  first  for 
midable  Hyst^^m  of  i)rivat<'erH,  the  first  clipjMT  hhip.  the 
HrHt  iron  ht«-aniMhip.  the  flrxt  regular  line  of  tninsiilantic 
MUiim  H^-rvice,  the  firHt  great  railroiwl,  the  flrht  thejitre, 
the  flrMt  It^iman  ('atholic  archliishop  and  cath^nlraf,  tlie 
flrMt  city  light<Hl  with  gJiM.  the  first  waf<«r  coTnj)any,  the 
flmt  college  of  dentistry,  the  firHt  daily  newHpaper.  the 
firMt  \w  f»f  tire  te].gra|)h  by  the  press  for  the  trans 
miMMi(;n  of  a  I'r«Hident'«  in«*HHiige,  the  first  manufacture 
of  ribVKJHH  from  Americ^in  HJlk,  the  first  nuinufiw;tui-e  of 
m«!tAllir  p«'nM,  the  first  monument  t«»  Wanhington.  and 
the  flrMt  to  ('olurnbiiH,  the  national  anthem,  and  tlir  /Irnt 
mrgro  rriinntrel     \hiu  Kiciv" 

An  «-«litonal  exjireHw-M  tlie  ojijnion  that  the  HUj»reinacy 
of  th«'  *'  hyVti"  wiinH<ix;nnuiient  ;  "  it  f^iveHa  new  pleas 
tim  hi  lifr*.  a  me/ins  for  WM?ing  inon'  «f  the  worM,  a  sourco 


of  better  health,  a  bond  of  comradeship,  a  method  of  rapid 
locomotion.  

SCRIBNER'S. 

THE  Christmas  number  of  Scribner's  is  thoroughly 
delightful,  especially  in  the  great  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  illustrations. 

A  poem  of  several  hundred  lines  by  Rudy-rd  Kipling, 
with  the  characteristic  title  of  "  McAndrew's  Hjmn," 
begins  this  holiday  number,  accompanied  by  noble  pict- 
ures from  the  brush  of  Howard  Pyle.  The  infinite  charm 
and  power  of  Kipling's  work  are  always  baffling  in  their 
subtlety,  and  is  not  least  so  in  this  rhymed  utterance  of 
the  old  Scotch  chief  engineer,  McAudrews.  The  poem, 
and  the  editorial  treatment  of  it,  is  a  bold  and  successful 
departure  from  the  traditional  Christmas  verses. 

In  addition  to  Philip  Gilbert  Hamer ton's  sketch  of 
Emile  Friant,  which  we  have  quoted  from  in  another  de- 
partment, there  is  a  paper  of  much  artistic  interest  on  the 
Royal  Academician,  George  Frederick  Watts,  by  Cosmo 
Monkhouse,  with  man^-  large  and  handsome  engravings 
of  the  artist's  most  famous  works. 

Probably  no  one  could  tell  "  The  Story  of  a  Path"  with 
.just  the  close  human  sympathy  and  artistic  effect  that 
Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner  shows.  It  was  a  prett}'  idea  for  an 
essay  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  green  fields  and  run- 
ning brooks.  As  Mr.  Bunner  says  :  "  A  footpath  is  the 
most  human  thing  in  inanimate  nature.  Even  as  the  print 
of  his  thumb  reveals  the  old  offender  to  the  detectives, 
so  <-he  path  tells  you  the  sort  of  feet  that  wore  it." 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews  writes  "  A  Primer  of  Imaginary 
(Geography,"  a  novelty  in  text  books,  savoring  strongly 
(»f  holiday  pleasantry,  and  this  remarkable  geographical 
e.ssay  is  ])rinted  on  a  background  of  very  weird  and  up- 
to-date  illustrations  by  Oliver  Herford,  a  young  Ameri- 
can who  has,  within  a  year  or  two,  come  from  study  in 
Paris,  bringing  with  him  some  of  the  latest  artistic  wiles 
of  the  French,  and  considerable^  natural  ingenuity. 


HARPER'S. 

THE  Christmas  llarprr^s  il/o >»//</// appears  with  anew 
cover  dcHign  of  blue  and  brown  and  olive  grc^on, 
showing  ])roininently  the  symbolic  Star  of  Bethh^luMu  and 
the  yule  tide  holly  leaves.  Th(>  nunil)er  really  i)r<>sents 
a  lavish  least  of  pictures  and  ot  thoroughly  enjoyable 
stories,  <leHcriptiv(*  articles  and  ver.s(»s. 

Thn  coniTiients  in  these  ])ag«»s  on  the  current  i)(U*iod- 
icals  rarely  venture  ]M»yond  some  slight  ox(>g(wis,  and  do 
not  include  the  Jiward  of  ])i-aiseor  blame  in  thiMr  ])r()vince. 
Hut  this  year  certain  of  tll(^  holiday  numlu^rs  of  our 
American  "  jMijiular  illustrated"  monthli(«s  show  (juito  a 
climax  of  that  editorial  enterprise  and  refhunl  judgnuuit 
which  has  brotight  it  a])t»ut  tiiat  the  very  bi'st  i)r()du(-ts 
of  the  inspii-rd  pens  and  bruHlies  of  lh(>  world  first  como 
to  light  in  t  lirir  JournaJH. 

Mr.  Thonuis  Hjinly  begins  a  new  nov<il  in  Ilnrprr's. 
Me  calls  it  "The  Simpletons,"  and  it  deals,  excpiisiti^ly, 
with  certain  of  his  \V(ws(»x  folk.  Tht)  first  <'ha])t<n' 
htudies  the  develojunejif of  an  inuiginat ivt>  i)easant.  boy's 
mind  and  introduceH  one  of  those  un(>xpected  llrst  love- 
Jit  Might  McejieH  which  the  author  of  "Tess"  handl(»s  with 
such  inimitable  (piaintness. 

Not  less  interMHliug  to  the  folks  who  are  lh(^  hiast  bit 
litorary  min<h«d   Ih  Mr     Andrew  LangH  accompaiiiniout 
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to  Edwiu  Abbey's  drawings  of  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew."  That  t-anuy  Scot,  Mr.  Lang,  is  delightfully  be- 
trayed, by  the  problem  of  taming  shrews,  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  modern  woman  and  her  problems  ;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  report  the  standi>oint  of  this  lover  of  Grecian 
Helen  and  Jeanie  Deans.  There  has  been  such  a  long  in- 
terval between  this  and  the  preceding  set  of  Mr.  Abbey's 
Shakesi)earian  pictures  that  a  comparison  is  difficult ;  but 
these  are  certainly  fascinating.  Kate,  especially,  is  as 
fetching  a  pretty  vixen  as  he  of  Avon  himself  could  have 
desired,  and  the  Petrucchio  is  scarcely  less  successful. 

William  Dean  Howells  calls  his  group  of  verses  "  Stoj)s 
of  Various  Quills  ; "  they,  with  their  illustrations  by 
Howard  Pyle,  take  up  a  half  dozen  pages  of  the  maga- 
zine. They  are  honest,  as  Mr.  Howells'  work  is  sure  to  be, 
and  strong,  and  are  apt  to  be  intelligible  to  a  wider  range 
of  readers  than  most  of  their  predecessors.  To  particu- 
lar admirers  of  the  novelist,  of  whom  we  hope  and  be- 
lieve there  are  many,  these  rhythmic  utterances  will  be 
very  dear. 

Among  the  Leading  Articles  we  quote  from  Charles 
Dudley  Warner's  little  essay  on  longevity  in  the  "Edit- 
or's Study  ■'  ;  from  "  The  Show  Places  of  Paris,"  by  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis  ;  from  Poultney  Bigelow's  "  An  Ara- 
bian Day  and  Night,"  and  from  Caspar  W.  Whitney's 
account  of  the  "  Evolution  of  the  County  Club." 


THE    COSMOPOLITAN. 

FROM  the  December  Cosmopolitan  we  have  selected 
Mr.  James  L.  Breeze's  article  on  the  "  Relations  of 
Photography  to  Art,"  to  quote  from  in  the  Leading  Arti- 
cles. 

Nothing  could  have  pleased  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  better 
than  to  celebrate  the  loves  of  Paris  and  Helen  in  the 
"  Great  Passions  of  History  Series,"  which  the  Cosmo- 
politan is  publishing.  Mr.  Lang  is  nothing  if  not  cock- 
sure, and  of  all  things  he  is  most  certain  that  Homer  is  a 
single,  indivisible  man.  the  greatest  that  has  breathed, 
and  that  Helen  was  the  most  immortally  beautiful  of 
women.  He  calls  attention  to  the  modernity  of  the  idea 
which  made  the  heroine  of  the  Iliad  a  married  woman. 
"  Once  again,  Helen  is  not  a  very  young  girl ;  ungallant 
chronologists  have  attributed  to  her  I  know  not  what 
age.  Wo  think  of  her  as  about  the  age  of  the  Venus  of 
*Milo  ;  in  truth,  she  was  '  ageless  and  immortal.'  Homer 
never  described  her  beauty ;  we  only  see  it  reflected  in  the 
eyes  of  the  old  men,  white  and  weak,  thin-voiced  as 
cicalas  ;  but  hers  is  a  loveliness  '  to  turn  an  old  man 
young.' " 

FIRING   A  TON   PROJECTILE   WITHOUT   CANNON. 

Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker,  editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan, 
is  a  gentleman  for  whom  the  argument  froni  authority 
has  no  terrors, — if  indeed  it  has  any  meaning.  Wtwiat- 
urally  find  him  giving  place  in  liis  brave  magazine  to  a 
pr()t(>Kt  from  Eugene  Turpin,  the  inventor  of  melinite, 
the  i)owerful  exi)l()sive,  against  the  decision  of  the  Official 
CoTiunission  on  Inventions,  oU-.,  adverse  to  his  discovery. 
"  Official  savants,"  com])lainK  M.  Turpin,  "are  without 
any  sort  of  initiatives.  They  lack  that  sense.  Th«\y  ac- 
cept an  invention  only  after  they  Iiave  seen  it  work  in 
()th(ir  lands.  The  Himi)leHt  grocer  can  do  this.  Touch- 
ing me  and  niy  invention,  tlicy  express  tlieir  do\d»ts  of 
the  enormous  advantages  <•!'  the  eiigitm  of  war  I  ott\»r 
them.  I  shall  soon  prove  to  them  that  I  can  hv\u\  to  a 
■  conHlderal)le  distance,  (intl  ivithout  ciinnon,  a  projectile 
of  more  than  a  ton  in  W(iight." 


M'CLUR.E'S. 

THE  December  McClure's  is  resplendent  in  a  Christ- 
mas cover  of  red  and  green  and  white,  and  shows 
throughout  evidences  of  surprising,  though  well-deserved, 
prosperity.  In  another  department  we  have  quoted 
from  Mr.  H.  J.  W.  Dam's  interview  with  Bret  Harte, 
and  from  Professor  Drummond's  article  on  Moody. 

Miss  Tarbell's  chapters  on  Napoleon's  life,  which  sur- 
round the  pictures  of  the  Corsican,  so  profusely  published 
by  Mr.  McClure,  are  exceedingly  well  done.  This  month 
her  history  relates  the  love  passages  between  Napoleon 
and  Josephine,  and  emphasizes  the  wild  passion  of  the 
general  for  his  sweetheart — a  passion  which  seems  to 
have  been  far  too  turbulent  for  the  quieter  rhythm  of 
Josephine's  emotions.  ^ 

One  of  those  thrilling  side  chapters  of  history  which 
the  editor  of  il/eCZ((  re's  knows  BO  well  how  to  utilize  to 
engage  the  popular  interest  is  exploited  in  Cleveland 
Moffett's  article  on  "The  Overthrow  of  the  Molly  Ma- 
guires."  This  famous  secret  organization  terrorized, 
some  score  of  years  ago,  five  counties  of  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania.    Mr.  Moffett  says  : 

"  One  understands  the  act  of  an  ordinary  murderer  who 
kills  from  greed,  or  fear,  or  hatred  ;  but  the  Molly  Ma- 
guires  killed  men  and  women  with  whom  they  had  had 
no  dealings,  against  whom  they  had  no  personal  griev- 
ances, and  from  whose  death  they  had  nothing  to  gain, 
except,  perhaps,  the  price  of  a  few  rounds  of  whisky. 
They  committed  murders  by  the  score,  stupidly,  brutally, 
as  a  driven  ox  turns  to  left  or  right  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, without  knowing  why,  and  without  caring.  The 
men  who  decreed  these  monstrous  crimes  did  so  for  the 
most  trivial  reasons — a  reduction  in  wages,  a  personal  dis- 
like, some  imagined  grievance  of  a  friend." 

The  writer  has  made  up  his  thrilling  account  from  the 
data  in  the  archives  of  the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency. 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

THE  December  LippincotV s  indulges  in  no  unusual 
Christmas  manifestations.  The  complete  novel  in 
it  is  by  Mary  J.  Holmes,  and  is  called  "  Mrs.  Hallam's 
Companion."  A  clever  little  essay  by  Alvan  F.  Sanborn 
discusses  the  "  Living  Pictures  in  the  Louvre,"  these 
being,  needless  to  say,  the  varied  crowd  of  humans  who 
come  to  view  the  inanimate  jnctures  ;  his  analysis  of  the 
Philistines,  who  are  always  with  them,  is  worth  reading. 

The  editor  of  LippincotV s  in  his  "  Talks  with  the 
Trade  "  breathes  a  sort  of  despairing  charity  toward  the 
noble  army  of  "  autho.rs"  : 

"  A  leading  magazine  in  a  sister  city  says  there  is  too 
much  writing, — that,  short  of  genius,  there  is  no  particu- 
lar need  for  any  one  to  write  anything.  The  editor  of 
another  lately  confessed  that  his  encouragement  of  jjrom- 
ising  beginners  had  done  harm  rather  than  good.  These 
are  not  merely  cries  of  weariness  wrung  from  daily  ex- 
perience that  of  the  making  of  MSS.  there  is  iu»  end.  I  oiv 
many  books  and  articles  are  printtnl,  and  too  niunv 
penned  that  never  get  into  print  -just  aa  there  are  tiH> 
many  groceries  and  candy-8lu»ps  anil  poauut-stands,  ami 
more  young  lawyers  and  di>ctoi"s  than  i-an  pt>ssibly  suc- 
cet^l.  Ihe  wist*  will  not  urgt<  any  of  i»rdinary  talents  to 
literary  pursuits  ;  but  since  people  fci//  write,  sonielKHly 
must  judgt>  anil  discrimiiiate  between  their  ett'orts  ;  tuul 
why  not  hold  out  a  cautious  and  moderate  enciuiragt«iuont 
to  such  as  setMu  ti»  have  it  in  them  to  do  it  well  ? " 

We  pieter  to  muiutaiii  a  human  attituile  towunl  theot* 
tyroH,  in  view  of  their  possibilitie.s,  and,  wluMtanyof  theui 
l»>Hrn  to  write,  to  givo  them  tli<«  -^aiu.*  ihuiu-.'  with  thevUil 
h'lnds. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 
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MUNSEY'S. 

THE  December  niiinber  of  Munsey's  inclines,  as  is 
usual  ^ith  that  very  vridely  circulated  journal,  to 
notes'  on  artists'  --vt^ork  and  other  reading  matter  which 
gives  an  excuse  for  the  existence  of  numerous  beautiful 
half-tone  reijroductions.  In  addition  to  these,  the  present 
issue  contains  a  wholly  eulogistic  article  on  Dr.  Charles 
Parkhurst,  by  Harold  Parker.  "Dr.  Parkhurst,''  he  says, 
'  •  is  loved  and  hated.  He  is  hated  with  a  phenomenal  in- 
tensity that  is  appalling  in  its  malignity.  Strange  to  say, 
among  the  legion  of  the  wicked  he  has  many  admirers, 
while  he  is  bitterly  denounced  by  many  men  who  walk 
in  the  straight  path  themselves.  They  have  not  yet 
gra-sped  the  meaning  of  the  man." 

Another  personal  article  has  as  its  subject  Levi  P.  Mor- 
ton. The  writer,  Mr.  John  Ford,  emphasizes  the  absolute 
honesty  of  the  Governor-elect,  and  describes  him  as  fol- 
lows : 

'•Mr.  Morton's  personality  is  quiet  and  unobtrusive. 
He  is  a  good  listener,  of  alert  and  comprehensive  mind. 
His  life  is  modest,  and  his  manner  democratic  and  cordial. 
His  friends  are  fond  of  saving  that  the  frankness  of  his 
nature  is  revealed  in  his  look.  There  are  firmness,  force, 
and  courage  in  his  face.  He  does  not  smile  with  his 
mouth,  but  with  his  eyes,  and  the  humor  seems  to  bubble 
up  and  light  his  whole  countenance.  He  is  tall,  with  a 
sinewy,  athletic  frame.*' 


THE  NEW  ENGLANlf  MAGAZINE. 

IN  tlie  December  num])er  of  the  AV?/'  Enr/fnnd  Mnga- 
zi DP  yir.  W.  D.  McCrarkan  exploits  further  his  fa- 
vorite subject  of  Swi.sh  polity  and  government  in  an  arti- 
cle entitled  '*  Swiks  Solutions  of  American  Problems." 
He  celebrates  the  advantages  of  direct  legislation  through 
the  Referendum,  a.s  practiced  ])y  the  Swiss,  and  also  th(«ir 
H<>-<ii\ht<\  'free, list"  Tneth<j<l  of  securing  projxtrtional 
repre«entation. 

He  &\nt)  con.siderH  a.s  extremely  valuable  the  treating  of 
a  certain  jxirtion  of  the  land  a«  common  i)ro|M.'rty,  thereby 
exfludiiig"  til*'  jx>H.-iil»ility  of  the  Cijinplet**  inoiiojiolization 
of  land  and  th«;  r«*sulting  (•on<<*utration  of  wealth  into 
the  hand.4  of  a  few." 

I>;ila  W.  L'hher  han  a  highly  appreciative;  sketch  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Paul  A  ken*,  the  American  wulptor, 
"wliom  Tn'>Mt  iH'oj)l»*  know  Ix-wt  by  his  nMurnlx'nt  figure  of 
'•  Th»t  P«-arl  iJivcr.'*  He  waw  born  in  Main**,  <»n«'  of  the 
eleven  children  of  a  wruKl-tumer,  ami  p<iKWHmMl,  tin  nat- 
ural ffiftH,  very  extraordinary  poi*tic  anil  scientific  in- 
Hif^ht. 

David  BiifTiiin.  in  a>-k<-tch  which  ho  calls  '•  A  New  Eng- 
land Fanner  in  Januiica.'  t««llM  us  that  a  pound  of  cofTe(>, 
Willing  at  ]*'>  to  'J)  cents,  costs  but  fn^m  5  to  7  cents  to 
lirfxluce.  "Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  siij)]ily  of  cofTcM! 
hits  never  iMNjn  winal  to  the  denmml,  and  the  price  has 
Nt^jadily  apprec:iiit«Ml  for  more  than  forty  y»iars." 


THE   ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 

I^^^ltOM  the  Deceml»<T  AUnnlir  we  have  M'le<t«'«l  Aline 
(iorren's  jihikt.  "  .Mo<lern  C'riticiMin  of  (i«'ninH."and 
Wjlluun  Sharp's  "  I'ersonal  Keminiwences  of  \Valt««r 
f'»it<T,'  to  quot^>  from  among  the  I.K'ading  Arti/h's. 

Tlie  Atlantic  ke«<)m  on  the  evon  t4^nor  of  its  way,  and 
has  no  j'HiK'cinl  dlsi.lay  t<»  rharmtiTize  the  ChriMtnuis 
nufnlxT  ;  which.  howev«T,  is  an  excellent  one.  ('.  Howard 
Walk#T  hfiM  in  it  A  M'nsiblepaiNT,  wlilch  he  calls  "Sug- 


gestions on  the  Architecture  of  Schoolhouses."  He  pro- 
tests against  the  practice  of  building  schoolhouses  to  look 
like  factories. 

'' In  designing  the  suburban  school,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  avoid  absolutely  the  appearance  of  an  orna- 
mented box ;  and  this  can  be  done  either  by  the  adop- 
tion of  advancing  or  retreating  wings,  or,  if  this  is  impos- 
sible, by  variation  in  the  planes  of  the  fagade.  The 
roofs,  instead  of  being  flat,  should  be  pitched  at  greater 
or  less  angles.  As  it  is  desii'able  to  have  as  much  light  as 
possible  in  the  rooms,  and  as  arched  windows  cut  off  the 
amount  of  light  equivalent  to  the  space  occupied  by  their 
spandi'els,  it  would  be  as  well  to  adopt  square-beaded 
windows,  but  these  should  be  gi'ouped  with  miillions,  and 
perhaps  with  transoms. 

"  The  school  should  have  an  inclosure  or  green  upon 
either  front  or  rear,  and  it  would  be  better  to  have  this 
walled  than  to  leave  it  open.  If  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
colonnaded  or  arcaded  side  aisle  to  this  inclosure  as  an 
open  air  space  for  play  in  rainy  weather,  so  much  the 
better.  The  interiors  of  the  schoolrooms  should  be  plas- 
tered, and  the  walls  wainscoted  with  high  paneled 
wainscot." 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Atlantic  would  publicly 
and  editorially  express  its  sense  of  the  loss  of  Dr.  Holmes, 
who  had  been  a  constant  contributor  to  it  for  thirty-seven 
years.  "  It  was  fortunate  for  all  of  us,"  says  Mr.  Scud- 
der,  "  that  he  never  was  its  editor,  for  he  would  have 
been  so  scrupulous  that  he  would  have  expended  his 
energies  on  other  people's  work,  and  we  shoiild  have 
mi.s.sed  some  of  his  own."  The  editor  lays  especial  em- 
pha.'iis  on  Dr.  Holmes'  intense  patriotism  and  close  iden- 
tification with  his  city  of  Boston.  "  This  concentration  of 
his  power  and  his  affection  has  had  its  effect  on  Dr. 
Holmes'  literary  fame.  He  is  another  witness,  if  one 
were  needed,  to  the  truth  that  identification  with  a  lo- 
cality is  a  surer  passport  to  immortality  than  cosmopoli- 
tiinism." 

THE   NEW   SCIENCE    REVIEW. 

I3ERHAPS  the  most  important  article  of  this  new 
quarterly's  second  numb(>r,  from  a  strictly  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  is  a  brii'f  summary  of  Prof.  Dewar's 
rec«'nt  exi)eriments  relative  to  phosphorosconco  and  i)ho- 
tographic  action  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London.  This 
is  what  was  l(>arned  about  photographic  action  at  low 
temperatures  : 

"  No  direct  ch«'mical  action  can  be  brought  about  by 
tlm  contact  of  bodies  like  li(iui<l  oxygen  and  phosphorus 
or  i)otiussium.  Nor  can  any  form  of  voltaic  cell  continue 
to  i)roduce  electricity  when  cooled  —to  ISO*'  C.  Photo- 
graphic a<"tion  can,  howev(!r,  be  carried  on  at  the  lowivst 
tenq)ei:iture  yet  reached,  though  reduced  to  the  (»xtent 
of  more  than  H)  p(.r  cent,  at  -:j(M)^  ('.  Thus,  chloride  of 
Hilvt?r  pai)er,  when  partly  HjxnigtMl  with  liquid  oxygon 
and  exposi'd  to  bright  light,  <iuickly  turns  brown,  except 
where  cooled  ;  little  or  no  action  taUing  pla(^^^  at  that 
spot.  In  the  case  of  two  very  siMisitive  ])]iot()graphic. 
films,  in  whicli  chemical  action  had  taken  i)lace  at  sim- 
ilarly low  temi  r'ratures,  magnesium  wire  had  Ikmmi  burnt 
in  tin- (lark  room  as  n  means  of  sliinulutlDn  and  phos- 
])h«)rescenc«^  Imd  resulted." 

An  electrical  expert,  whose  nanje  is  withheld,  answers 
the  (juestion,  "What  Is  Fle<-tricity  r'  by  th(i  tiMitativo 
8tiit<mient  that  it  is  simply  "a  form  tluit  energy  may  as- 
sume while  undergoing  transfonnution  from  iho  nuvhan- 
iciil.orthe  chemicjil,  form  to  the  heat  form,  or  the  ro- 
vers«>." 
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THE  REWIFM'   OF  REVIEWS. 


In  "Mental  Training— a  Remedy  for  'Education,'" 
William  George  Jordan  emphasizes  "  analysis,  law,  and 
analogy"  as  the  needed  processes  of  intellectual  disci- 
pline in  which  formal  education  is  deficient. 

Other  important  articles  in  the  current  number  are 
"  Sanitary  Delusions,"  by  Dr.  Felix  Oswald;  "The  Pen- 
dulograph,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Andrew  ;  "  The  Influence  of 
Heat  and  Cold  Upon  Microbes,"  by  Lawrence  Irwell,  and 
"  The  Battles  of  Science,"  by  Charles  Barnard. 

"  Current  Scientific  Discussion,"  edited  by  Prof.  Angelo 
Heilprin,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  useful  department  of  the 
magazine.  _  

POPULAR   SCIENCE   MONTHLY. 

PRESIDENT  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN,  in  discuss- 
ing the  "  Need  of  Educated  Men,"  in  frhe  December 
number,  offers  several  timely  reflections  on  present  dan- 
gers to  the  republic,  especially  the  evil  of  "  hard  times"  : 
"  In  these  times  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  we 
come  of  hardy  stock.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  its 
strength  and  virtues,  was  born  of  hard  times.  It  is  not 
easily  kept  down  ;  the  victims  of  oppression  must  be  of 
some  other  stock.  We,  who  live  in  America  and  who 
constitute  the  heart  of  this  republic,  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  '  him  that  overcometh.'  Ours  is  a  lineage 
untainted  by  luxury,  uncoddled  by  charity,  uncorroded 
by  vice,  uncrushed  by  oppression.  If  it  were  not  so  we 
could  not  be  here  to-day." 

Dr.  Sanger  Brown  writes  of  "Responsibility  in  Crime 
from  the  Medical  Standpoint."  It  is  important  to  note 
the  physician's  view  of  penal  administration  :  "  The 
social  and  legal  penalties  visited  upon  transgressors  un- 
doubtedly form  a  strong  and  constant  stimulus  to  the  in- 
hibitory centres,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  as  the 
individual  feels  sure  that  he  cannot  escape  from  them. 
A  strict  and  speedy  administration  of  ti:e  penal  laws 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  an  intelligent  system  of 
training." 

Dr.  Thorstein  Veblen  has  a  so-called  "Economic 
Theory  of  Woman's  Dress,"  which  may  or  may  not  com- 
mend itself  to  the  feminine  mind.  He  believes  that  the 
ideal  of  modern  dress  is  to  afford'  demonstration  that  the 
wearer  is  incapable  of  doing  anything  that  is  of  use  ! 

"Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  persistence,  in  modern 
dress,  of  the  skirt  and  of  all  the  cumbrous  and  otherwise 
meaningless  drapery  which  the  skirt  typifies.  The  skirt 
persists  because  it  is  cumbrous.  It  hampers  the  move- 
ments of  the  wearer  and  disables  her,  in  great  measure, 
for  any  useful  occupation.  So  it  serves  as  an  advertise- 
ment (often  disingenuous)  that  -the  wearer  is  backed  by 
sufficient  means  to  be  able  to  afford  the  idleness,  or  im- 
paired efficiency,  which  the  skirt  implies.  The  like  is 
true  of  the  high  heel,  and  in  loss  degree  of  several  other 
features  of  modern  dress." 

Dr.  Mary  T.  Bissell,  writing  on  "Athletics  for  City 
Girls,"  warmly  recommends  the  bicycle  :  "  As  a  matter 
of  health,  which  is  of  the  first  importance,  the  writer  has 
made  many  inquiries  <T,mong  wornon  who  Use  the  wheel 
Higarding  the  effects  of  the  exercise  uy)()n  them,  niid  has 
failed  to  discover  a  single  case  of  injury  or  poor  health 
resulting  from  its  use.  On  the  {u)ntrary,  the  testimony 
to  its  (!xliilarating  and  h«»ilthful  «»ff(i(t  is  imiversal.  Sev- 
eral oth<5r  Ainnricati  physicians,  (|nalittt«l  to  sptnik  from 
experience  in  their  pra(rti(M)  among  wornnn,  have  warmly 
commende<l  its  use.  From  tlm  starulpoint  of  a  symnu^t- 
rical  (ixerciso,  the  position  is  preferable  to  that  on  a 
horse." 


THE    NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  Jaj^anese  Minister's  article  on  the  Corean  War, 
and  the  discussion  of  Anglo-  American  reunion  by 
Captain  Mahan  and  Lord  Charles  Beresf  ord,  are  reviewed 
in  another  department. 

Secretary  Herbert,  of  our  Navy  Department,  in  com- 
menting on  the  sea  fight  off  the  Yalu  River,  combats  the 
snap  conclusion  of  certain  writers  that  the  incident 
should  teach  us  to  put  our  main  reliance  on  cruisers  as 
fighting  vessels,  instead  of  battle-ships. 

"  It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  changes  may  be  wrought 
in  its  present  features,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that,  while 
naval  warfare  shall  remain,  ships  will  be  built  with  the 
view  of  taking  their  places  in  line  of  battle,  and  that  such 
ships  will  never  discard  armor  so  long  as  it  can  be  ex- 
pected to  afford  protection  against  any  considerable  pro- 
portion of  an  enemy's  projectiles." 

Max  O'Rell  handles  in  a  thoroughly  characteristic  way 
the  question  of  French  vs.  Anglo-Saxon  immorality,  aim- 
ing to  show,  as  he  puts  it,  that  when  the  Frenchman  is 
immoral,  he  is  not  more  so  than  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but 
differently  so. 

Bishop  Merrill,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  de- 
duces from  our  political  history  this  lesson  concerning 
the  evolution  of  parties — "That  there  is  no  foundation 
for  a  political  party  to  stand  upon  that  is  either  broad 
enough  or  strong  enough  to  give  the  slightest  hope  of 
achieving  success  in  controlling  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
except  some  principle  of  construing  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  whilh  is  sufficiently  far-reaching  to 
touch  every  department  of  the  government,  and  to  de- 
termine the  character  and  genius  of  our  institutions.  No 
temporary  issue  in  legislation,  however  urgent  ;  no 
isolated  moral  sentiment,  however  valuable  in  itself  ; 
nor  any  sectional  or  race  prejudice,  however  powerful  or 
inveterate, — will  serve  to  justify  or  sustain  a  separate 
political  organization,  in  the  presence  of  the  American 
people,  long  enough  to  assure  success." 

Amelia  E.  Barr  has  something  to  say  on  that  well- 
known  topic,  "  The  Modern  Novel."  Women,  she  says, 
are  the  born  story  tellers  of  the  race,  but  she  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  future  will  witness  such  elaborate  work  in 
novel-making  as  was  given  to  the  world  by  George  Eliot. 

A  feature  of  the  month  is  the  symposium  on  the  present 
business  situatipn  in  which  the  presidents  of  the  Boston, 
Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
the  President  of  the  St.  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange  piir- 
ticipate  ;  the  tone  of  all  the  remarks  offered  by  these 
gentlemen  is  decidedly  recissuring  to  the  business  world. 


THE    FORUM. 

THE  reply  of  ex-Senator  Edmunds  to  the  question, 
"Should  Senatoi-s  Bo  Fleeted  by  the  People  .<"  Mr. 
Chadwick's  tributes  to  Dr.  Holmes  and  Dr.  Gould's  dis- 
cussion of  the  temperance  problem  are  reviewtnl  elstv 
where  in  this  number. 

The  "  Political  (^areer  and  Character  of  David  B.  Hill" 
tire  analyzed  — disstHttMl,  rather  — by  '*  hulepeiuleut," 
whose  initials  art>  n«»t  so  vtn\v  hard  to  dtn-ipher.  As  ptwt- 
mortem  examinations  are  not  n\atters  i»f  public  interest, 
as  a  rule,  we  refrain  from  (pioting  "  IndeiH>udeut'«  "  iut^"*- 
sive  uttt'rances. 

T]u>  l?t^v.  Williaju  R   Hale  fran\e«4  an  indictwent  of  tho 
Cliunh  for  its  iticapacitv  to  grapple  with  stH-ial   aiul  »n 
dustrial   probh^ns  in   the  inaiinfacturitii;   town  ot    Full 
Uivor,  Mass      Ho  not  oidy  rlwirgt>M  th»n'hureh  with  thin 
failure,  but  finds  \\vv  iudinvtly  Mniiivworthy  t\yT  ouivur- 
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aging  the  idea  of  division.  "  What  [Fall  River]  needs  is 
to  hear  the  gospel  of  the  race's  unity.  .  .  .  How  can 
the  Church  preach  that  humanity  is  one,  when  it  is  itself 
rent  with  schism  ? " 

Montgomery  Schuyler  writes  an  appreciative  article  on 
the  work  of  the  artist  Inness,  the  keynotes  of  whose 
career  he  finds  in  the  qualities  of  vitality  and  intensitj'' 
which  characterized  both  the  man  and  his  art.  "It  is 
within  bounds,  I  think,  to  say  that  he  thoroughly  be- 
lieved in  every  one  of  his  pictures  while  he  was  painting 
it,  and  equally  within  bounds  to  say  that  he  painted 
nothing  to  exhibit  his  technique,  even  when  his  tech- 
nique was  at  its  best  and  ripest.  The  idea  possessed  him  ; 
the  execution  needed  to  be  merely  adequate.  That  an 
artistic  life  so  full,  so  devoted  and  so  successful  can  be 
lived  in  America  ought  to  go  far  toward  reconciling 
American  artists  to  their  discouragements." 

In  a  military  study  of  the  Corean  War,  Col.  Theodore 
A.  Dodge  makes  this  comment  on  the  conduct  of  hostili- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  powers  involved  :  *'  Not  only  are 
soldiers  gratified  with  the  Japanese  strategy,  but  the 
thoroughly  civil  zed  manner  in  which  these  Euxopeanized 
Asiatics  have  gone  to  work  stands  out  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  mediaeval  methods  of  the  Chinese,  whose  wrath  at 
being  beaten  seems  to  have  threatened  the  security  of  all 
foreigners  within  her  borders.  The  effect  of  the  modera- 
tion of  Japan  has  been  to  commend  her  cause  to  the  en- 
tire world." 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  continuing  his  "  Studies  of  the 
Great  Victorian  Writers,"  disciLsses  Thackeray's  place  in 
literature,  which  he  says  will  always  be  determined  by 
"Vanity  Fair,"  "a  long  comedy  of  roguery,  meanness, 
Belfishness,  intrigue  and  affectation.  Rakes,  ruffians, 
bullies,  parasites,  fortune-hunters,  adventurers,  women 
who  Bell  them.selves  and  men  who  cheat  and  cringe  pass 
before  us  in  one  inces.sant  procession,  crushing  the  weak 
and  making  fools  of  the  good.  Such,  says  our  author,  is 
the  way  of  Vanity  Fair— which  we  are  warned  to  loathe 
and  to  shun.  U^i  it  ho  ;  but  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  the 
rakes,  ruffiann  and  adventurers  fill  i^>o  large  u  canvas,  are 
t(x>  conHpicuoiw,  loo  triumphant,  too  interesting.  They 
are  more  interesting  than  the  weak  and  the  go<xl  whom 
they  crash  under  toot;  th»-y  an;  drawn  with  a  more  glow- 
ing Vjru.sh,  they  are  far  more  Hi)]endi(lly  endowinl.  They 
have  \HitU'.T  hfJulH^  stronger  wills,  ri(h«T  natures  than  the 
gfKxl  and  kind  oneH  w  o  are  their  butts." 

Henry  I»omiH  Xelwrn,  in  a  chara<tt<!ri2Mition  of  NVilliam 
L.  WilHon  as  a  tariff- re  form  h-iuler,  says  :  "He  luw  not 
stormed  the  country,  an  he  did  not  storm  th«i  Ixxly  of 
winma  nuijority  at  U-OHt  he  is  the  most  distiiiguishc*] 
meml>er.  He  han  simply  done  his  duty  with  a  rare  and 
kwjn  int<j]ligenc4j,  and  with  a  singular  and  unw-lflsh  devo- 
tion U)  what  he  Imu  considerwl  tlm  right  of  the  question 
which  liaM  Ht'vtwil  to  him  to  be  the  most  important  in 
AiiieriuiD  jx^litJCH." 

THE  ARENA. 
''  r'*HFlojM!ning  article  of  the  Novt?ml)er  numlKir,  on  the 

X  war  in  thn  I'^iHt,  is  fontribiit«-«l  l»y  I>r.  Ktiina  Oishi, 
and  firefwrnlM  tho  Jupanrs**  vifw  of  th«M-aus«'M  which  hnl  to 
that  war  with  conMiderable  fulln«HH. 

Tho  It«5V.  W.  H.  Kava({e,  in  a  Mtudy  of  Ernerson'M  relig- 
ion, v«fry  UTHf\y  thrtM-rWx'H  the  tiineH  in  which  tlm  New 
KriKlarid  i»r'.i»lMt,  iH'gan  hJH  work  :  "  Very  f«*w  of  those 
who  will  M<-<i  thcH4?  ium'-H  cuti  go  biu'k  in  nwntory  t<j  thn 
timo  of  Km<!rMon'H  n]i]Huiruucti  hm  h  Ifiuler  of  thn  now  ago 
thiit  N)gan  with  tho  farnouN  *  TriinwMindental  inovo- 
rmmt,.'  For  a  picture  of  that  tiino  wo  nnwt  turn  to  tho 
ptm*"^  ono  who  wax  caught  in  t)io  whirl  of  tliought 

And  f •  <  Hit  thon  Mwopt  ov«T  New  lOnglaiid.    The  elo 


ments  of  storm  had  been  slowly  gathering  themselves  and 
only  waited  some  signal  to  burst  forth.  Scotch  Presby- 
terianism  was  dead  ;  New  England  Puritanism  was  dead 
also,  but  their  effigies  stiQ  filled  the  seats  of  power.  The 
spiritual  life,  grown  cowardly  through  long  subjection, 
paid  tithes  of  mint  and  cummin  in  the  temple  of  sham. 
There  was  abundant  solemnity  but  a  dearth  of  sincerity. 
The  priest  was  everywhere,  but  the  line  of  prophets 
seemed  extinct." 

THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

MISS  EVELYN  MARCH-PHILLIPPS passes  in  re- 
view all  tbe  woman's  newspapers  of  to-day.  She 
does  not  think  that  they  are  very  good  ;  on  the  contraiy, 
she  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  room  for  another.  She 
asks  :  "  Why  should  not  a  paper  be  bright,  practical  and 
entertaining,  and  yet  bring  forward  in  an  interesting  and 
popular  way  some  of  the  important  matters  which  to-day 
affect  women,  offering  a  field  for  correspondence  and  m- 
telligent  discussion  ?  There  cou'.d  be  no  better  opening 
for  the  circulation  of  clear  and  temperate  thought,  in  an 
interesting  form,  than  a  well-established  paper,  which 
had  earned  the  reputation  of  being  truly  valuable  to 
every  woman  of  sense  and  understanding.    Nor  need 


MU.    \V.    L.   COURTNEY, 
Tho  Now  Editor  of  tho  "  Fortnightly  Review." 

there  be  any  serious  falling  off  in  tho  necessary  adver- 
tising, for  a  coiMprchensivo  organ,  good  in  all  it  sparts, 
would  not  be  confined  in  its  circulation  to  the  wearers  of 
the  divided  skirt.  It  would  not  i)rint  so  nnich  about 
dress,  but  what  it  did  include  would  bo  excellent  of  its 
kind  and  not  merely  j»ut  in  to  1111  up  space.  The  ultra- 
frivolous  might  avoid  it,  but  it  would  appeal  to  many 
who  utiver  look  at  the  ordinary  fjushion  paper.  Such  a 
I)aiM'r  would  aim  at  occupying  a  leading  status  in  tln> 
world  of  women — it  would  be  sonu'thing  nion*  than  a 
mer(<  colorleHS  caialogun  of  feminine  doiiign  and  dreKH(<s  " 
The  articles  entitled,  "  A  Not<»  on  Wordsworth,"  by 
Thomas  Hut-chinson,  "  Symmetry  and  Incident,"  by  Mrs 
Meynell,  an<l  "  Venetian  l^iHsals,"  by  Herbert  P.  Home, 
may  fit  readers  find,  but  they  are  likely  to  be  few.  George 
IJndesay's  "  Rambles  in  N«trHk  I'^inriiarken  "  is  more  of  a 
Kalrnon-flHlier's  and  natunilist's  piiper  than  that  of  a 
traveler.  We  nuike  an  extnict  from  Mr.  Havjige-Iiandor's 
brightly-written  sketches  of  life  in  J<ipan  elsewhere.  ISIr. 
M»ilI<K-k  iM'giriH  Ijis  new  ntory,  t^jtitlcul,  "The  Heart  of 
Life,"  iind  Arthur  W.  Ilucker  contributes  a  pa|M»r  on 
Hermann  von  Helmholtz. 
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THE   WESTMINSTER   REVIEW. 

MR.  J.  MACLACHLAN  affirms  that  British  colonial 
opinion  is  demanding  the  abolition  of  the  Queen's 
power  of  veto,  there  being  "a  growing  tend  ncy  in  the 
leading  colonies  to  separate  and  dissociate  themselves 
from  the  mother  conntry."  He  revives  the  once  familiar 
talk  about  the  "inevitable  tendency  "of  the  colonies  to 
form  independent  states.  But  he  adds  that,  were  the 
predominance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  endangered,  the 
separated  colonies  would,  "in  their  own  self-inter- 
est," interpose  to  save  Britain  from  political  extinc- 
tion. Mr.  T.  Yijaharaghen  defends  the  Indian  Con- 
gress leaders  from  the  charge  of  selfish  ambition  ; 
they  "brave  the  displeasure  of  government"  and  the 
pillory  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Press.  "The  Brahmans 
do  not  monopolize  the  Congress  ;  its  strength  lies  in 
the  middle  class."  "A  imit  d  India"  is  their  "grandest 
dream."  Mr.  W.  K.  Gosling  pleads  for  the  amalgamation 
of  the  solicitors'  and  barristers' professions,  as  in  America. 
The  literary  articles  are  numerous.  Mr.  W.  F.  Revell 
contributes  an  interesting  study  of  George  Meredith's 
Nature  poetrj',  comparing  and  contrasting  it  with 
Browning's.  The  internal  and  external  power,  living 
and  spiritual,  which  both  recognize,  Browning  calls  God, 
Meredith  Nature.  Mr.  J.  J.  Davies  lashes  the  Northern 
Farmer  for  his  apostacy  from  the  Baptists— Tennyson's 
Turacoat,  he  calls  him.  Mr.  A\'.  F.  Alexander,  who  re- 
marks on  the  recent  growth  of  taste  for  foreign  litera- 
ture, finds  "a  national  contrast"  between  the  fiction  of 
Flaubert,  Huysmanns  and  Pierre  Loti  on  the  one  side, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Stevenson  on  the  other. 


THE   NEW    REVIEW. 

IN  the  Xeiv  licvieiv  there  are  several  interesting  articles 
which  we  notice  elsewhere. 

Lieut. -Col.  Gowan  describes  the  fighting  force  of 
China  in  an  article,  at  the  close  of  which  he  sums  up  his 
opinion  as  follows  :  "  The  total  strength  of  the  land  forces 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  may  at  the  present  time  be  put 
down  on  pa  er  at  1,200,000  men,  of  whom  certainly  not 
more  than  about  400,000  are  more  or  less  properly  drilled 
and  trained,  and  some  of  whom  have  been  provided  with 
rifles  and  guns  of  modern  pattern  and  construction." 

]Mr.  MacDonald,  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors, 
writes  upon  government  sweating  and  clothing  contracts. 
He  brings  forward  many  facts  and  figures  in  order  to 
prove  his  case,  into  which  we  cannot  enter  in  so  small  a 
space. 

Mr.  Arthur  Waugh  reviews  the  poems  of  Lady  Lind- 
say, and  Mr.  William  Archer  translates  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck's "  Interior,"  a  drama  for  marionettes. 


THE  NATIONAL   REVIEW. 

IN  the  National  Review  M.  Luis  de  Lorace,  describing 
the  situation  in  Belgium,  thus  concisely  sketches  the 
complicated  system  of  plural  vote  :  "  To  put  the  matter 
briefly,  every  well-conducted  Belgian  of  the  requisite  age 
has  at  least  one  vote  ;  every  married  or  widowed  Belgian 
of  the  re(iuisite  ago,  with  chydron,  and  every  unmarried 
Belgian  of  the  rcMiuisite  age  with  a  good  coat  to  hisbaek 
has  at  least  two  votes  ;  and  every  Belgian  of  the  recjuisite 
age  with  an  education  worth  mentioning  has  three  votes." 
Of  u  total  electorate  for  the  Chamber,  of  1,:{C.:J,7:{;5,  HA(\,- 
17S,  or^'JO  percent.,  had  one  vote  ;  aOM.OTH.  or  21. T)  per 
cent.,  hnd  two  votes  ;  while  !i'2:{,H77,  or  HV4  ])er  cent.,  had 
thn?o  votoH.    The  gradual  diHapi)earanc(^  of  the  LilM^als, 


the  advance  of  the  Socialists,  the  indifference  or  frivolity 
of  the  voters — some  hundreds  of  whom  voted  in  Brussels 
for  a  farcical  progrannne,  w^iich  included  the  abolition  of 
all  taxes — are  ominous  elements  :  "  Even  at  this  moment 
it  is  the  king  alone  who  holds  together  the  existing  fabric 
of  the  state.  But  even  now,  if  the  king  were  no  longer  a 
factor  in  the  situation,  there  would  probably  be  an  up- 
heaval, and  five  or  ten  years  lience,  if  the  king  were  then 
to  die,  a  republican  revolution  would,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
be  inevitable.  He  has  no  son  ;  his  brother,  the  Comte  de 
Flandre,  has  declined  the  succsssion  ;  and  the  Comte's 
only  surviving  son,  Prince  Albert,  is,  very  undeservedly, 
unpopular  with  the  masses."  Some  predict  disruption 
between  Flamands  and  French  speakers. 

PLEA   FOR  THE   ANGLO-INDIAN. 

Mr.  Theodore  Beck  discourses  of  native  India  and  Eng- 
land, and  pleads  for  more  brotherhood  between  the  rep- 
resentatives of  both  in  the  East.  He  rejects  as  utterly 
impracticable  the  idea  of  India  becoming  a  national  unity, 
or  of  being  governed  by  democratic  institutions.  "  In  a 
country  where  the  majority  of  votes  cannot  command  a 
preponderance  of  blows  the  democratic  theory  breaks 
down."  He  exposes  the  inconsistency  which  applauds  the 
general  excellence  of  British  government  in  India,  and 
denounces  the  Anglo-Indian  officials.  The  conduct  of  the 
government  is  the  conduct  of  its  officials.  Exceptions  are 
exaggerated  by  the  native  press.  What  would  India  do 
without  our  doctors  ?  India  is  poor  indeed  in  native  edu- 
cated ability.  Mr.  Beck  looks  to« Moslem  friendship  to 
outweigh  the  seditious  tendencies  of  Anglicized  Hindus. 


THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

MISS  SELLERS'  account  of^  people's  kitchens  in 
Vienna  receives  notice  elsewhere.  Dr.  Felix 
Boh,  of  Dresden,  somewhat  effusively  proclaims  Ger- 
many's attachment  to  England,  and  bids  the  latter  pre- 
pare for  the  '  •  coming  thunderstorm  "  of  Franco-Russian 
aggression  by  close  friendship  with  Germany.  Mr.  De- 
metrius C.  Boulger  puts  in  "a  word  for  China,"  to  the 
effect  that  England  should  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
Japan  in  the  direction  of  peace  with  China  based  on  Jap- 
anese evacuation  of  Corea.  "If  China  cannot  obtain 
the  alliance  of  England,  she  cannot  be  blamed  if  she  seeks 
and  accepts  that  of  Russia."  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  puts  for- 
ward "Justice  to  England"  as  "a  rallying  cry"  for  the 
Unionist  party  ;  which,  being  interpreted,  means  playing 
"one  vote  one  value"  against  the  Gladstonian  "  one  man 
one  vote."  Equal  electoral  districts  (of  about  57,000  souls 
apiece)  would  take  sixteen  members  of  Parliament  from 
Ireland,  six  from  Wales  and  one  from  Scotland,  and  add 
twenty-three  to  England.  Mr.  H.  A.  Salmon^  bewails 
the  ridiculous  and  oppressive  censorship  exercised  over 
the  Turkish  press  by  the  Sultan's  government.  Mr.  A. 
C.  Twist  gives  interesting  luirticulars  of  life  and  finance 
as  a  fruit  farmer  in  California. 

THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL  ON   CHRISTIAN   SOCIALISM. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  reads  the  young  clergymen,  who 
remonstrated  with  the  primate  for  opposing  popular  leg- 
islation, a  homily  on  Christian  Socialism.  He  daiv  not 
say  that  rt^ligion  has  nothing  to  do  with  iK)lities.  He 
grants  that  "Christian  ethics  i\o  lay  grt^iit  stre.ss  ou  i»uv 
attitude  of  mind  to  the  poor."  But  "considering  the 
])oor"  involves  careful  and  con«*cientio«a  asoertainment  ot 
"  natural  laws"  in  tht*  ])olitical  and  economic  world  aii 
being  laws  of  Ood  Uo  dcpK>res  Mr  Kidil's  sugO'f<ni*U 
that  these  natural  laws  do  nt»t  comnxMul  then\<*elvt»«  to 
our  Henwe  of  juMtice,  and  ui"e  (»nly  to  Ih<  In^nat^  with  ivUgiona 
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resignation.  "  Christianity  addresses  itself  wholly  to  the 
cofiduct  of  the  individual  ;"  it  "  touches  society  through 
its  constituent  and  individual  elements  alone.  Not  one 
word  does  it  directly  say  on  the  corresponding  duties  of 
the  aggi-egate  toward  its  units." 

"the  pkdle  minister  is  on  his  trial." 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers  claims  to  voice  certain  ' '  Non- 
conformist forebodings  "  about  Lord  Rosebery's  leader- 
ship. He  thinks  "  the  question  of  Lord  Rosebery's  suc- 
cess is  still  suh  judice.''^  Nonconformist  "  stalwarts  "  "do 
not  look  sympathetically  upon  the  Prime  Minister's  con- 
nection with  the  turf."  "  But  a  more  serious  matter  still 
is  the  feeling  with  which  some  regard  the  concessions  to 
the  Labor  party,"  illustrated  in  Mr.  Illing worth's  retire- 
ment. "  Surely  it  has  not  come  to  this,  that  in  the  Lib- 
eral party  there  is  to  be  no  room  for  those  who  will  not 
swallow  the  shibboleth  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Tillett  or  Mr. 
Tom  Mann  !  "  In  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Rogers  seems  rather 
afraid  of  Lord  Rosebery's  Imperialism. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

THE  November  Contemporary  is  a  full,  striking,  and 
happily  diversified  number.  The  most  sensational 
feature  is  Sir  Thomas  Wade's  alarming  forecast  of  the  re- 
sults of  Japanese  victor^',  which  is  noticed  in  the  preced- 
ing department. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  FIVE    HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

Mr.  Arthur  F.  Leach  furnishes  much  valuable  informa- 
tion about  "  School  Supply  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  whence 
we  learn  that  the.se  ages  were  by  no  means  so  "  dark  "  as 
is  often  supposed.  Every  village  was  or  was  meant  to 
have  a  schoolmaster  ;  every  collegiate  church  kept  a 
secondary  school,  and  every  cathedral  maintained  a  small 
university.  Later,  lay  founders  and  guilds  supplied  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Church.  The  poU-Uix  returns  of  1377 
show  that  of  forty-two  towns  or  county  boroughs,  with  a 
total  population  of  160.CMX),  every  one  excei)t  Dartmouth 
had  its  grammar  soho<jl.  London,  with  44,(JO()  i)eople, 
had  six.  Hereford.shire,  with  3<),(KX)  jH-ople,  had  seven- 
teen grammar  8<;h(Xjl8.  The  average  i)er  county  was  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  ten— i,  e.  four  hundred  for  the 
kingdom,  then  nunil>ering  2,2oO,0(KJ  inhabitants,  or  one 
grammar  M<;h<x>l  to  every  5,01^5  in'oph*.  The  scliool  in- 
quiry of  lH<i7  rei>«jrt<*d  one  bi*coudary  nchool  for  every 
Zi^llA)  people. 

NEW    UJ.NDO.N   THE  TUULV    (JLIJ. 

Mr.  G.  iMuwncM  «iomme,  writing  of  the  future  gov- 
ernment of  I>ondon,  tunm  the  tabh?H  on  scoffers  at  the 
Ufmtart  novelty  of  the  County  C«mncil.  Counties  are 
HurceHMors  of  the  ancient  Hhires,  and  Hhires  had  councilH 
long  Ix'forf  th«-y  w«t«!  city  or  l>or«)'.igh  conncilH  :  "  Lon- 
don and  Mi<l<ll«M  X  have  n«)t  InM-n  <-on>-titulionally  wjmi- 
rate<l,  an  is  cornuiunly  MUpiHim'd.  First,  »im  tin?  civitds  and 
terriinrium  of  R^irnun  tiinrs  ;  then  as  tin*  area  of  a  shiro 
organization  ;  tlMTi  om  in  the  Jlrunt  and  under  th<<  juris- 
diction of  on»;  Mh<-riff  ;  finally,  in  crrtain  <«*n'nionial  and 
eh'ctoral  \^u^\n^^^t^H,  thr  out<T  London,  north  of  the 
Thnmt'H,  at  all  ev«'ntM,  Uhh  always  Ikmmi  intimately  nlatoil 
to  I>mdon  government.  ...  In  the  city  of  London 
we  have  the  mimTable  HiMfctM4'le  t^f  the  mother  of  all 
municipal  |»rivileg«'H  in  Krit,'lufi<l  ci-HMing  to  Ix-  itH«-lf  niuni- 
ripul  and  Hinking  down  to  the  |H>Hition  of  a  iiiiinu^er  of 
vAti/j-it  projuTty."  The  unitlciition  Mtht.'ine  only  reHtores 
and  uinendM  orexpandH  the  ancient  conn«;('ti<jn. 

"  Jtm*'ph  tM'gnt  J«'MU«."  T>ii«  in  the  reiuling,  ProfenHor 
fimidt'll   llarhH  tellH  uh,  round  in  tlie  text  of  Matthew  in 


the  New  Syriac  Gospels,  which  were  recently  discovered 
on  Mount  Sinai,  which  probably  date  from  the  fifth  cent- 
ury, and  represent  a  translation  made  far  back  in  the 
second  century. 

THE    EDINBURGH    REVIEW. 

THE  high  standard  of  the  Edinburgh  is  well  main- 
tained this  quarter.  Scarcely  an  article  but  com- 
pels admiration  for  its  store  of  fact,  its  fertility  of  sug- 
gestion, its  judicial  balance  and  its  fine  style. 

3IISPLACED    HERO    WORSHIP. 

Lord  Wolseley's  "  Life  of  Marlborough  "  receives  a  quali- 
fied eulogj"  from  the  reviewer,  who  suspects  that  Church- 
ill's was  "  a  character  besides  which  even  Shakespeare's 
villains  were  but  dull  and  commonplace  rogues."  His 
conduct  toward  James  '  •  implies  a  depth  of  baseness  and 
treachery  which  is  all  but  diabolical,  yet  if  the  Revolution 
was  to  be  accomplished  at  all,  it  was  amply  justified." 
But,  says  the  critic,  "there  is  something  morbid  in  the 
enthusiasm  which  Lord  Wolseley  f  els  for  so  mixed  a 
character  as  that  of  Marlborough.  It  is  a  bad  example  of 
misplaced  hero  worship."  He  quotes  with  emphatic  dis- 
sent a.n  obiter  dictum  of  Lord  Wolseley's  of  which  more 
may  yet  be  heard  :  "Although  the  British  soldier  is  a 
volunteer,  he  is  no  mercenary,  no  mere  hireling  who  will 
fight  in  any  cause,  be  it  just  or  unjust,  for  the  prince  or 
government  who  pays  him.  .  .  .  The  government  or 
the  general  who  counts  upon  the  British  soldier  to  fight 
well  in  an  unrighteous  and  unjust  cause  relies  for  sup- 
port upon  a  reed  that  will  pierce  the  hand  that  leans 
upon  it. " 

strong  LANGUAGE  ABOUT  PARLIAMENT. 

Professor  Flint's  "  Philosophy  of  History  "  sets  the  re- 
viewer questioning  the  possibility  of  such  a  science.  He 
asks  how  it  is  that  medicine  stood  still  a  thousand  years 
after  Galen,  what  started  and  timed  the  great  migrations 
of  the  peoples,  what  has  perx>etuated  the  Jews,  and  other 
questions  which  suggest  an  incalculable  factor  in  history. 
The  science  "can  generalize  on  the  circle  of  nations 
which  form  Western  Europe,  but  does  not  account  for 
Russia  or  Turkey,  far  less  for  the  races  of  India,  China 
and  Jai)an,  South  America,  Polyneski  and  Africa.  It  is 
like  a  botany  founded  on  the  experimental  observation  of 
a  hothouse." 

What  of  the  modern  "i)rogross"  which  results  in 
Increasing  crime,  in  the  parliamentary  ascendancy  of 
the  Irish  vote/  Here  the  n>viewer  leaves  for  once  his 
ju<licial  ciilm  and  <iuite  loses  his  temper.  "  Of  that  Irish 
vote  a  larj^e  and  influential  factor  is  a  gang  of  convicts 
for  a  criminal  conMi>iracy.  The  effect  is  like  that  of  giv- 
ing the  cji^ting  vote  in  a  committee  of  j)ul)lic  safety  to  a 
liurglar."  The  House  of  (loininoUH,  with  its  growing  im- 
potence and  impatience,  "is  like  tln'  (IruiiUard  who  has 
drowned  his  n-ason  to  inflame  liis  passions,  kicks  his 
remonstrant  wif  ■,  and  assaults  the  police." 

THE   QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

I^lv'IIAPS  the  Severest  artide  of  the  doZ(^n  is  that 
ridiculing  "The  Strike  ol  a  Sex."  liord  Wolsel(>y'H 
vindication  of  Marlborough's  character  from  Macaulay's 
M/ickeiiing  aspersions  is  apj)roved.  A  carefjil  study  in 
nuule  of  Reinlirandt's  character,  i)aintingH  and  etchings, 
and  the  a»H<>n<-e  of  any  reflection  in  liis  art  of  t  1m^  stin  ing 
♦jventM  through  which  his  nation  ])aHsed  at  tlm  tinm  is 
HiM'cially  renwirked.  Recent  diwroveries  in  the  (earliest  liis- 
tory  (»f    Ilabylonia  are  passed  in    somewhat   laborioun 
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review.  The  poetry  of  Lord  Dufferin's  mother  is  eulogized. 
Of  ijope  de  Vega,  to  the  Spaniurds  "the  greatest  of  all 
poets,"  the  reviewer  questions  whether  he  was  a  poet  at 
all,  or  any  thing  more  than  the  writer  of  ''a  prodigious 
quantity  of  unexceptionable  verse." 

THE   SETTINU    AND   THE   RISING   SUN   OF   FICTION. 

The  novel  of  adventure  and  the  novel  of  manners  are 
the  two  types  into  which  a  le viewer  assorts  modern 
fiction.  The  first  is  traced  from  the  classic,  or  heroic,  ro- 
mance to  Scott,  who  gave  it  its  lasting  form  and  subse- 
quent development.  Science  and  criticism  have  steadily 
<'urtailed  its  limits,  until  in  Fi-ance  it  has  yielded  to  the 
popularity  of  memoirs.  The  novel  of  manners  finds  its 
Scott  in  the  three  woman  authors.  Miss  Burney,  Miss 
Edgeworth  and  Miss  Austen,  and  is  steadily  increasing 
in  favor.  The  realism  of  both  classes  may  find  itself  out- 
bid by  illustration  in  line  and  color.  Yet,  it  is  comfort- 
ing to  be  assured,  "there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
English  fiction  h:  s  exhibited,  incompetent  hands,  gi'eater 
fertility  of  invention  and  resource,  or  so  high  an  average 
proficiency  in  the  art  of  writing."' 

WERE   THE   C.ESARS   MAD  ? 

Mr.  Baring-Gould's  "Tragedy  of  the  Csesars "  glorifies 
Julius,  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  but  explains  the  enor- 
mities of  Caligula,  Claudius  and  Nero  through  hereditary 
insanity  due  to  consanguineous  marriages.  The  reviewer 
objects  to  this  "easy  explanation,"  overhauls  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case  of  Tiberius,  discounts  Tacitus,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  result  of  similar  investigation  in  the  case 
of  each  of  the  Caesars  "would  be  to  display,  under  the 


thick  coats  of  paint  with  which  they  are  overlaid,  the 
lineaments  not  of  a  spotless  paragon  of  virtue,  but  of 
a  human  being  with  impulses  both  of  good  and  evil, 
placed  in  a  position  of  extreme  temptation,  instead  of  a 
mons  er  of  incongruous  crimes.  For,  in  spite  of  all  the 
infamy  that  has  been  heaped  upon  the  names  of  the  early 
emperors,  the  facts  stand  firm  that  the  revolution  of 
Ctesar  was  a  blessing  to  the  world  in  general." 


UNITED   SERVICE   MAGAZINE. 

THE  United  Set-vice  Ufagazirie  has  several  features  of 
special  interest  this  month.  Lord  Wolseley's  "  Se- 
bastopol  Revisited  "  is  noticed  elsewhere.  An  article  is 
begun  by  Captain  Stenzel,  late  of  the  German  Navy,  on 
the  United  States  fleet  in  the  Ci\il  War,  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  editor,  "  does  on  a  small  scale  for  that  great 
war  what  Captain  Mahan  has  done  for  our  navy  in  the 
Revolutionary  War."  He  shows  how  the  dependence  of 
the  South  on  foreign  countries  for  food,  coal,  iron,  all 
kinds  of  warlike  materiel,  and  all  products  of  mechanical 
industry,  coupled  with  the  want  of  sea-power,  was  the 
ruin  of  Confederacy.  Captain  S.  P.  Oliver  traces  the 
Franco-Malagasy  relations  since  1642  —  so  far  back  do 
French  claims  extend— and  describes  Lord  Salisbury's 
recognition  of  the  French  Protectorate  in  1S90  as  "a 
fatal  gift — a  very  shirt  of  Nessus."  The  Hovas  have 
some  eighty  thousand  conscripts,  of  whom  about  forty- 
five  thousand  are  really  available.  English  officers  have 
trained  and  turned  out  a  number  of  creditable  Hova 
officers.     1  hey  have  some  promising  leaders. 


THE   FRENCH   REVIEWS. 


THE   REVUE    DE   PARIS. 

WE  have  to  record  with  regret  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Darmsteter,  one  of  the  founders  and 
editors  of  the  Re  one  de  Paris.  His  thoughtful,  lucid  ar- 
ticles on  current  events  will  be  much  missed  by  the  read- 
ers of  this  publication.  The  October  numbers  of  the 
Revue  are  exceptionally  interesting,  the  editors  having 
secured  several  articles  on  topical  subjects,  notably  that 
on  "Croup  Vaccination,"  by  A.  Dastre,  and  Prince  Henry 
of  Orleans'  account  of  his  late  journey  to  Madagascar. 

"In  the  first  number  M.  Berl  describes  and  contrasts 
Papal  and  Governmental  Rome,  and  in  that  of  October  15 
M .  Lain6  discusses  exhaustively  the  Sicilian  social  crisis. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  two  articles, 
dealing  with  the  Italian  question,  gives  a  more  terrible 
picture  of  the  state  of  things  obtaining  in  King  Hum- 
bert's kingdom.  According  to  M.  Berl,  the  Italian  of  the 
north  is  steadfast,  brave,  robust,  well  educated,  and  an 
honest  worker,  while  that  of  th )  south  is  weak,  witty, 
ignorant,  lazy,  and  lacking  in  every  kind  of  commercial 
morality.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  two 
imrtifs  do  not  work  w<'ll  togctlu'r  ii  i\v^  Parliament  ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  natural  difficulty,  the  present  form 
of  government  possesses  a  most  powerful  adversary  in  the 
"Black,"  or  Papal  i  arty.  "Its  chief  has  lost  his  tem- 
poral throne,  but  has  reinaine;!  a  Bwereign,"  says  M. 
B<irl.  "  Ho  has  no  subjects,  but  many  willing  slaves. 
His  party,  though  vanquished,  has  not  been  won  over, 
and  though  standing  aside,  haH  not  been  disarmed." 

M.  Jollivet  (5ontributoH  sonuuMirious  political  and  social 
noteH  on  Corsica,  whi(;h  island  is  begimiing  to  loom  large 
on  the  French  politieul  horizon.  He  <loes  not^'vea  pleas 
nrit  y)ic,ture  of  the  great  Napoleon's  (•ompatriois,  and  de- 
iif,r1b(m  them  hh  having  been  In  turn  Legitimists tluring  the 
ReMtoration,  OrleanistH  during  th<»  reign    of  Louis  IMdl 


lippe.  Republicans  in  '48,  and  Bonapartists  during  the 
Third  Empire.  The  bandit  or  brigand  seems  to  be  the 
only  type  of  popular  hero  recognized  by  the  people. 
Unlike  the  French  peasantry,  Corsicans  have  a  great  dis- 
like to  manual  labor,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
averse  to  judicious  emigration  ;  thus  Corsicans  are  to  be 
found  all  over  the  civilized  world.  There  is  much  in- 
structive matter  in  the  notes  of  a  French  student  in  Ger- 
many ;  the  writer,  M.  Breton,  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  Munich,  its  legendary  stories  of  the  late  King  Lewis, 
and  the  good  Bavarians'  love  of  beer.  According  to  this 
French  critic,  Munich  as  a  city  has  a  great  dislike  to 
Kaiser  Wilhelra.  Some  years  ago  the  Emperor  visited 
Bavaria,  and  ordered  these  words  to  be  placed  on  the 
Munich  town  hall,  *'  Suprema  Lex  Voluntas  Regis  ;"  this 
the  worthy  citizens  never  forgave  him,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  lately  generously  left  to  their  town  the 
private  gallery  of  Count  Schack,  which  the  latter  had 
personally  bequeathed  to  him. 

To  the  second  numbt^r  of  the  Revtie  M.  Ijiirroumet  eon- 
tributes  a  long  and  interesting  description  of  Huutevillo 
House,  Guernsey,  the  plaice  where  Victor  Hugo  sivnt 
most  of  his  exile.  Hauteville  House  seems  to  Ih>  a  verit- 
able House  Beautiful.  It  is  still  kept,  by  the  pioua  car^^ 
(»f  Hugo's  two  grandcluUlrt^n,  in  exactly  the  siime  condi- 
tion in  which  it  was  left  by  the  old  poet  wh»«u  he  cam  ^ 
back  to  Paris  to  die.  Tlu^  author  of  "  Les  Miserables" 
was  fond  of  maxims  and  sayings,  and  among  th»»Ne  trtuj 
scribed  about  his  house  are:  ^^  Sfo  ned  fleo,''  '^  K^vsilinm 
vita  I'.v/,"  ".I  l)ei>  nd  Deitni,'*  "  Gloria  virtis ;"  whilst  on  his 
chimney-piece  he  had  »»ngravtnl  altt^rnately  tht»  nnmeM  of 
great  nuMj  of  thought  and  grt>at  nu>M  of  action  :  tl' 
the  right,  are  fgiuid  Christ.  Miwes,  S«H'mteM,  Coin 
Luther  and  Washington  ;  and  on  the  left.  Job,  l<^u, 
Homer,  .'Kschylus,  I>iiute.  Sluikespeare  and  Mi»lu\rt» 
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THE    NOUVELLE    REVUE. 

THE  most  notable  feature  of  the  iVbitreZZe  Revue  con- 
tinues to  be  Pierre  Loti's  notes  on  a  voyage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  but  his  fourth  installment  of,''  The  Desert "' 
only  takes  the  reader  as  far  as  Suez,  and  is  therefore 
chiefly  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  French  writer's 
fine  style  and  picturesque  poNvers  of  description. 

PRINCESS  DASHKOFF. 

Princess  Strechneff  resuscitates  for  French  readers  a 
very  charming  and  sjinpathetic  figure — that  of  the  woman 
who  was  perhaps  the  great  Catherine's  only  feminine 
friend,  Princess  Dashkoff,  niece  of  the  Count  \Toronzoff. 
The  two  women  who  were  destined  to  have  so  much 
influence  on  each  other's  lives  first  met  when  Catherine, 
then  the  young  w^fe  of  the  heir  apparent  of  Russia,  was 
assisting  at  the  betrothal  of  Countess  "Woronzoff  to 
Prince  Dashkoff.  Their  friendship  was  more  than  once 
imperiled  by  the  fact  that  the  Princess's  own  sister  not 
only  became  the  mistress  of  Peter  III,  but  at  one  time 
actually  aspired  to  take  the  place  of  his  Empress.  But 
to  both  Prince  and  Princess  Da.shkoff,  Catherine  owed  in 
a  great  measure  her  ultimate  triumph  and  throne,  and 
.she  seems  to  have  behaved  at  times  with  considerable 
ingratitude  to  her  faithful  friend,  who,  notwithstanding, 
seems  during  the  course  of  a  long  life  to  have  loved  her 
with  the  same  ardent  and  disinterested  love  as  when  they 
were  both  young  together.  "While  she  was  in  disgnice, 
Princess  Dashkoff  traveled  in  Europe,  making  a  long  so- 
journ in  Eflinburgh,  and  spending  some  plea.sant  moments 
at  the  Court  of  Marie  Antoinette.  After  a  long  and 
tempest-tfjRse<l  life  the  Princess  finally  spent  her  last  days 
in  comparative  j^'aco,  and  died  as  late  as  January  4,  1810, 
having  wen  four  monarchs  reign  over  Russia  in  turn. 

M.  Hugues  le  Roux  conclndos  his  notes  on  Norway,  a7id 
among  other  final  oVjsfjrvations.  rtTords  it  a.s  his  oi)inion 
that  a  chronic  state  of  debt  is  the  principal  blemish  in  ihe 
otherwise  sobf-r  and  well-n*gulat<'d  Norwegian  society  ; 
and  in  prf>of  of  this  he  rec^iUs  the  fn-tjufnt  mention  of 
money  matters  in  Bjomsrm's  and  Ibs«'n's  plays.  M.  lo 
Roux  pays  a  tribute  to  the  Stiwhtff—n  variation  of  the 
Gothenburg— syHt<"m,  which  he  d(?H(Til)cs  as  having  ren- 
dered HolH-rn  nation  of  drtinkards  ! 

El.s<5whfr.'  will  1h5  found  an  a<'fount  of  .M.  ]••  Roux'h 
curious  talk  with  Henrik  Il>sen. 

THE   DEHTIIUCTION  OF  CEXTHAL   FLOIIENCE. 

M.  MontecjorlKili  dewrrilK's  and  defends  tlie  destruction 
of  ('^-ntral  Fiorenc*',  the  only  quarter  of  tho  (v'ity  of 
Flowfrs  which  is  at  tho  samn  time  inartistic  and  un- 
healthy. \n  phw*  of  the  shabby  blfM-ks  of  housi-s  and 
tortuous  street  is  to  Is?  built u  splendid  and  imrnense  pub 
lie  library,  where  will  Ik*  transferred  the  i)riceless  Maglia- 
y>erx:hi  and  Palatina  colli  ctions  now  gathered  together  in 
th**  Florf!ntin«5  Library,  an  institution  which  onjoys  tho 
same  kind  of  privilei^en  granted  Ut  tho  British  Museuni  in 
England  ari'l  the  Fiihliotheque  Xationale  in  I'rance.  The 
n*'W  libniry  has  been  designed  by  Sigtjor  Chilovi,  and  will 
contJiin,  among  other  bibliographic^al  (turiimitir-s,  (Jalileo's 
library  of  :vf)  volnmm,  and  a  roUi^rtlon  of  4W  ••ditions  of 
Dante'H  "  r>ivi/je  Comedy." 

The  Nnnrrllr  ffrrur  (tfU-n  np4>nn  Its  pages  to  foreigners, 
and  In  the  wiond  (^)ctolK«r  nmnber  one  of  the  most  inter- 
witing  articles  is  that  ^m  the  Ir(H|nr)iM  Inrlians,  coiitribut^'d 
by  Matilda  Hhaw  :  !i«t  des^-riiitirm  of  the  nobility,  disin- 
is--  ■<  ((f  nature  r-otninoii  to  this  gallant 

tr  ^he  becomes,  reiuls  like  Fenimoni 

C<Kf]f*'T  bronght  up  to  (lat< 


THE   REVUE   DES    DEUX    MONDES. 

MLEON  SAY,  discussing  the  French  Budget  of 
,  1895,  criticises  severely  the  attitude  adopted  by 
the  Socialist  part}'  in  the  French  Chamber.  Quoting  the 
programme  of  the  Fabian  Society,  "An  immense  En- 
glish association,  placed  under  the  patronage  of  Fabius 
Cunctator,"  he  declares  that  the  gradual  and  steady,  if 
slow,  destruction  of  all  existing  conditions  is  the  aim  of 
modern  Socialism  ;  and  that  with  this  end  in  view,  the 
Socialists  appeal  in  turn  to  the  sjmipathies  of  moderate 
and  advanced  Republicans,  to  the  philanthropic  and  to 
the  sentimental,  under  the  pretense  of  being  the  defend- 
ers of  the  poor  and  of  the  oppressed.  M.  Say  is  evidently 
afraid  that  the  Socialists— who  alone,  according  to  him, 
have  a  defijiite  plan  of  action— will  persuade  their  Radi- 
cal allies  to  take  a  leaf  from  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
Budget  and  impose  a  progressive  income-tax.  He  holds 
a  brief  for  the  moneyed  bourgeoisie^  who  have  always 
hitherto  prevented  the  much-dreaded  impot  direct  from 
becoming  law;  but  M.  Say,  although  he  makes  out  a  good 
case,  will  find  it  difficult  to  convince  his  colleagues  that 
such  a  measure  once  passed  would  lead  to  immediate  na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

THE   PRE-RAPHAELITES. 

Those  who  wish  to  find  an  admirably  lucid  history  of 
the  far-famed  pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood  should  turn  to 
M.  de  Sizeranne's  article  on  Contemporary  English  Art. 
In  it  he  tells  the  story  of  the  early  life  of,  and  struggles 
undergone  by,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Sir  John  Millais 
(whom  he  qualifies  however  as  renegade),  and  Holman 
Hunt,  the  three  disciples  of  Ford  Madox  Brown,  each 
destined  to  become  so  much  greater  than  his  master. 
These  three  meml^ers  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood, 
says  the  French  critic  with  acute  insight,  formed  a  singu- 
larly complete  whole.  Hunt  possessing  the  gift  of  faith, 
Rossetti  that  of  elocjuence,  and  Millais  talent.  Rossetti 
was  the  poet,  Hunt  the  Christian,  and  Millais  the  artist 
of  tht^  group.  And  then,  after  telling  the  life-story  of  all 
and  eiu'h,  he  asks  in  concliisiou,  and  where  are  they  now, 
those  crusaders  who  set  out  to  seek  the  Holy  Land  of  Art 
in  1848  ^  "Some,  like  Deverell,  have  died  by  the  way; 
others,  ike  Millais,  reign  as  kings  over  a  land  of  Philis- 
tines, and  have  forgotten  what  they  set  out  to  seek  ;  a 
few  have  reached  tht>  Jerusalem  of  art,  and  have  there 
erecte<l  their  standard,  a  worn,  battenMl  old  standard, 
travel-stained  and  discoloriMl  by  tinuv  but  still  the  out- 
ward symbol  of  tin?  noblest  effort  made  by  modern  art." 

FRENCH    DOCTORS   AXD  Til  Kill   STUDIES. 

In  tho  October  15  firvur,  \\u^  Due  de  Iboglii^  continues 
his  somewhat  heavy  "Studies  in  Diplomacy,"  with  an 
a<'c<)unt  of  the  Austrian  Alliance  of  17r)(5,  and  M.  Leard 
descrilx'S  and  disiuisses  tho  "  Now  Laws  and  Rules  Affect- 
ing French  Medical  Studies."  After  the  November  of 
next  year  (IH'.ri),  each  would-bc^  doctor  will  have  to  go 
through  at  least  four  years'  work,  of  which  Mire(>  will 
have  to  be  spent  in  a  hosj)ital  ;  he  will  have  to  pass  suc- 
cessfully five  examinations  :  tho  first  dealing  with  i)racti- 
cal  anatomy  ;  thes»u-ond,  with  liist()logy  and  ])liysiology ; 
the  third,  Hulnlivided  into  two  ]>arts  :  1,  Surgery,  topo- 
graphical jinatomy,  and  midwifery  ;  ;3,  general  and  in 
ternal  pathology,  the  theory  of  microbes  /ind  ])arMsites  ; 
the  fourth  examimition  will  com])rise  gen(>rMl  hygiene*, 
l(<Kal  medicine,  and  ?wif  ural  science  ;  iind  during  the  courses 
of  the  fifth  the  stutlent  will  be  examined  on  the  who1<> 
cours«  of  his  stu<li<«s. 
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RECENT    AMERICAN    AND    ENGLISH    PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY    AND   MEMOIRS. 

In  the  domain  of  biography  there  are  a  number  of  very 
attractive  new  works  having  to  do  with  the  lives  of 
Americans  eminent  in  various  lines  of  achievement.  The 
authorized  biography  of  Whittier,  which  has  been  in 
preparation  for  a  good  manj'^  years  under  the  supervision 
of  Samuel  T,  Pickard,  has  just  appeared.  The  poet  never 
kept  a  journal  and  he  did  not  charge  his  memor}-  with 
dates,  but  he  was  a  faithful  correspondent,  and  Mr.  Pick- 
ard has  made  great  use  of  his  letters  and  prints  a  goodly 
number  for  the  first  time.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  period  of  Whittier's  young  manhood,  when  political 
aspiration  played  a  larger  part  in  his  life  than  is  com- 
monly known.  The  technical  editorial  labor  in  this 
biography  is  well  performed  ;  a  bibliography  of  collected 
and  separate  works  of  Whittier  is  given  and  at  the  close 
of  the  second  volume  is  an  exhaustive  index.  Each 
volume  contains  four  good  and  appropriate  illustrations, 
several  of  them  being  portraits  of  the  poet. 

It  is  appropriate  to  notice  in  close  connection  with 
Whittier's  biography  the  "  Life,  Letters  and  Diary  of  Lucy 
Larcom,"  who  was  for  a  very  long  period  an  intimate  friend 
of  Whittier  and  his  sister.  This  book  has  been  prepared  by 
Daniel  Dulany  Addison  and  takes  the  place  of  the  sequel 
of  "A  New  England  Girlhood,"  which  Miss  Larcom  had 
in  mind  to  write.  Because  the  poetess  has  written  so 
fully  of  her  early  years,  Mr.  Addison  passes  rapidly  over 
that  period.  Externally  Miss  Larcom's  life  was  a  quiet 
one.  Like  many  another  New  England  girl  she  did  pio- 
neer work  in  teaching  in  the  great  West  (Illinois),  and  she 
afterward  taught  in  a  girls'  boarding  school  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  a  number  of  years.  Her  nature  was  essen- 
tially a  religious  one,  and  the  last  portion  of  this  book  is 
quite  largely  occupied  with  the  story  of  her  gradual  ap- 
proach to  an  acceptance  of  Episcopalian  ism  which  finally 
resulted  in  her  becoming  a  member  of  Phillips  Brooks' 
church  in  Boston.  Those  of  our  readers  who  road  the 
review  in  our  last  issue  of  the  autobiography  of  Frances 
Power  Cobbe  will  be  interested  in  comparing  the  life  of 
that  unmarried  English  j)hilanthropist  with  the  record  of 
our  New  England  poetess  who  also  passed  her  days  in 
single  blessedness.  There  are  some  common  elements  in 
the  two  women,  although  Miss  Cobbe's  career  has  been  one 
of  public  service  and  Miss  Larcom's  life  was  a  compara- 
tively secluded  one.  Mr.  Addison  aptly  says  tliat  tliere 
are  passages  in  the  diaries  of  the  i)oetesH  ''that  remind 
one  of  Pascal's  '  Thoughts,'  for  their  frankness  and  spirit- 
ual depth  ;  there  are  others  that  recall  Amiel's  Journal, 
with  its  record  of  emotions  and  longings  after  light."  The 
volume  contains  a  phrasing  i>()rtiait. 

In  the  "  American  Men  of  Letters"  series  there  appears 
a  volume  devoted  to  that  truly  representative  man  of 
letters,  Mr.  George  William  ('urtis.  The  writer,  Mr. 
Edward  ('ary,  has  not  confine<l  himself  to  the  purely 
literary  sidti  of  Mr.  ('urtis'  (;are(U*.  His  intlumct*  as  a 
citizfui  and  a  man  (if  afTairs  is  fully  portrayed.  We  do  iu>t 
recall  having  H«'en  iOsewlu^re  ho  good  an  account  of  Mr. 
(JurtiH'  work  as  ('lian(t«»llor  of  thn  nnivtu-sity  of  the  .'■'.ate 
of  Now  York  as  Mr.  Cary  givoM  us  in  <»n«i  of  l\\v  later 
chupterM  of  hJM  hook.     IIih  <hapt(>rH  on  Mr.  CuitiM  as  a  re- 


former and  political  independent  arc  also  excellent.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  photogravure  portrait  of  Mr.  Curtis  as  he 
appeared  late  in  life. 

One  of  the  more  sumptuous  publications  of  the  day  is 
"  The  Life  and  Inventions  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison."  It  is 
the  most  satisfactory  biography  of  the  scientist  that  has 
yet  appeared.  The  authors  have  been  for  some  years  at- 
tached to  the  Edison  Works  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and 
their  acquaintance  with  the  inventor  is  therefore  inti 
mate.  Mr.  Edison  himself  has  given  some  aid  in  describ- 
ing the  evolution  of  his  more  remarkable  inventions,  and 
to  some  extent  has  superintended  the  biographical  portions 
of  the  work.  The  account  is  up  to  date,  including  a  de- 
scription of  that  recent  wonder,  the  kinetograph.  This 
volume  is  f  urni.  hed  with  very  many  excellent  and  widel 
varj'ing  illustrations.  It  would  be  an  acceptable  holiday 
gift  to  any  one  interested  in  scientific  progress. 

Turning  from  the  laboratorj"  to  the  stage  one  finds  a 
handsome  volume  containing  twenty-eight  pages  of  recol- 
lections of  Edwin  Booth  by  his  daughter,  Edwina  Booth 
Grossman,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  let- 
ters from  the  great  tragedian  to  her  and  to  his  friends. 
This  correspondence,  simple  and  natural,  gives  a  particu- 
larly intimate  knowledge  of  Booth's  character.  There 
are  in  the  way  of  illustrations  many  fine  portraits  of 
Booth  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  of  his  dressing  room 
at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York,  and  of  his  appear- 
ance as  Hamlet,  Richelieu  and  Richard  III.  The  pub- 
lishers have  prepared,  beside  the  trade  edition  of   the 

book,  two  editions  de  luxe. In  "  Reminiscences  of  a 

Portrait  Painter,"  Mr.  George  P.  A.  Healy,  gives  a  brief 
account  of  his  artistic  career,  during  which  he  was  a 
resident  of  Chicago  and  several  European  cities.  The 
body  of  the  work,  however,  contains  genial  and  enter- 
taining account  of  many  celebrities  whose  tvcquaintance 
Mr.  Healy  made  through  his  professional  work.  'I  hese 
reminiscences  are  brought  into  <'hai)ters  upon  "  Thomas 
Couture,"  "Crowns  and  Coronets,"  "American  States- 


men,' 


French    Statesmen"  and    "Men   of    Lettei*s." 


Added  charm  is  given  to  the  volume  by  reproductions 
fro  n  the  original  paintings  of  the  iirtist'si)ortraitsof  John 
Quincy Adams,  Grant,  Sherman,  Louis  PhilipjH?,  Bismarck, 
Pius  IX,  iind  other  notables.  We  reproduce  the  portrait 
of  Lincoln.  Mr.  Healy  was  born  in  Boston  inlJ<13,  and  his 
early  career  was  that  one  of  struggle  and  i)lucky  devotion 
to  a  high  ideal  which  we  like  to  call  characteristically 
American. 

Those  interested  in  thj  progress  of  temperance  retorui 
will  be  very  glad  to  profit  by  Arthur  Reed  Knnbiiirs  ac- 
count of  "  The  Blue  Ribbon."  It  is  largely  devottnl  to  the 
stt)ry  of  the  work  *)f  Thomas  Edwaiil  Murphy,  with  lessir 
attentit)n  lo  the  work  i>f  his  father,  Francis  Murphy,  and  of 
hisbrotlier  Wm.  J.  Murphy.  The  introtluctory  inutiou  of 
the  book  givt«s  a  skt-tch  of  the  rise  i>f  the  temperauce 
movt»nient  in  tlu^  t«aily  part  of  this  iTiituiy.  The  lHK»k  is 
popular  in  character  and  style,  giving  a  grt>at  many  intrr- 
cHting  incidents  in  the  careern  of  tbt>  reformers.  A  few 
illustratiouH  incUule  portraits  of  Francis  Murphy  and  his 

twostins. Another  biography  of  an  .\nu«iicau  philaii- 

tliropisl  isth»<  liftMif  <  Imrli'H  Loring  Brace,  fouudi'iof  tli»« 
Chllilrrn's  Aid  Sooioty  i>f  Now  York,  toUl  ut  the  innti  Jh^ 
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sible  way  in  a  volume  of  his  letters,  edited  by  his  daugh- 
ter, and  published  by  the  Scribners.  It  is  estimated  that 
Mr.  Brace's  organizatiou  has  directly  helped  a  third  of  a 
million  of  children.  The  methods  of  this  society  are  so 
distinctively  the  creation  of  its  founder  that  these  letters 
are  a  revelation  of  the  processes  by  which  a  great  philan- 
thropic enterprise  was  undertaken  and  maintained  ;  but 
the  personal  interest  is  by  no  means  lackmg.  Two  ad- 
mirable photogi-avure  portraits  of  Mr.  brace— one  rep- 
resenting him  at  the  age  of  29  and  the  other  at  the  age  of 
60 — are  noteworthy  features  of  the  book. 


AI5KAIJAM     LI.N<  ol.N, 
(F'rom  "  R«'miiiJM<;««iiri'H  »if  a  Portrait  I*alntor."j 

Of  Iar;f<«  lnt4TC'Ht  to  nil  Mtudontx  of  Am«'rican  litmituri'. 
thon^fht  anil  wK-iul  I'Xix'riun'nt  is  John  Thoriuis  ('o<lnian's 
"  Hi«tori(.' and  P«TK4»nal  M<-nioirH  of  Brook  Farm."  So 
far  lu*  w»'  an?  awan*  IhiM  is  tin*  nwmt  intimate  and  intor- 
♦•Htinff  furoiint  of  ar»y  l<'n>^th  of  that  faniouK  vrhttiro  of 
th«!  New  KiiKland  tranMiiridrntalistH.  Mr.  Codinan  in 
#»n<'of  the  roni[>arativ«'ly  f«5W  living  im'(»i)1(?  who  w<Te  8o- 
joum«T«  at,  Hr«»*»k  V  nn.  HIh  (ucount  alMumdH  in  in- 
t«T<Htinj{  an««dot«K  an<i  ix-rwinal  n'rolh-rtionH,  ])ut  <*on- 
tairiH  rniuh  nu»tt«T  in  th«'  form  of  roiit<'m|»or>iry  lftt<TH, 
do<  iirni'iitM  of  th»' mx-if'ty  and  i-xtnutM  fr<»fM  "Thf  Flar- 
Wnjf'T  '  and  "  Th**  I>ial,"  that  in  of  {.n-at  int«'n'Mt  to  tlm 
wrioun  Mttiijcnt  of  thi!  tninwi-ndi-ntal  »nov«'rn<'nt  in  N»«nv 
V.uv\m\i\.  Mr  <  'o«lnian  i-xpn-Hw-M  tin*  hojx-  that  hlH  Hk«'t«h 
V  'I'-r  i'XiHTlrn«'ntM  in  mo«  iai  K<i«'ii(«<  alon^j 

ff  laid  down  by  th»'  Mnxili  Fiirni»'»H. 


Ail  that  need  be  said  of  "  More  Memories"  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Reynolds  Hole  is  that  they  are  written  in  the  wholly 
enjoyable  manner  of  his  earlier  collection.  They  embody 
the  substance  of  lectures  given  in  America  and  discuss  in 
a  genial  and  wid*;ly  sympathetic  spirit,  from  the  stand- 
point of  personal  icquaintance,  topics  connected  with  a 
wide  range  of  English  matters,  such  as  "Preaching  and 
Preachers,'  "Observance  of  Sunday,"  "Education" 
-  Politics,"  "  The  Drama."  "  Our  Sports  and  Games  "  and 
"  Horses  and  Racing."  One  chapter  contains  a  number 
of  the  Dean's  verses.  The  two  illustrations  are  views  of 
the  Deanery  at  Rochester  and  the  west  front  of  the 
Rochester  Cathedral. 

The  two  volume  edition  of  Boswell's  classic  biography 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  pubhshed  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Com- 
pany, is  edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  Mowbray 
Morris.  It  is  very  well  printed  on  excellent  paper 
and  attractively  bound.  The  thirty  or  forty  illustrations 
include  portraits  of  very  many  of  the  celebrities  to  whom 
the  text  refers.  At  the  close  of  the  second  volume  is  a 
closely  printed  index  of  about  thirty  pages. 


NEW  WORKS  IN  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  FItTION. 

The  numerous  new  issues  in  American  and  English 
fiction  may  for  convenience  be  considered  in  two  groups, 
one  consisting  of  full-fledged  novels  and  romances,  the 
other  embracing  short  stories  either  separately'  published 
or  gathered  in  coll  ctions. 

Last  year  about  this  time  Margaret  Deland  gave  us 
"  Mr.  Tommy  Dove,  and  Other  Stories."  a  collection  of 
pleasant  tales  of  contemporaneous  New  England  village 
life.  Her  new  novel,  "  Philip  and  His  Wife,"  like  sev- 
eral other  recent  American  novels  reprinted  from  maga- 
zine publication,  has  had  many  readers  during  its  cours-e 
in  t\w  Afhoidv  Monthly.  It  is  one  of  the  most  serious, 
realistic  and  carefully  wrought  pieces  t)f  American  fiction 
of  the  immediate  jK'riod.  It  deals  entirely  with  Ameii- 
can  life,  and  the  scenes  are  laid  in  a  New  England  village, 
the  home,  in  fact,  of  Mr.  Tommy  Dove,  who  is  incident- 
ally mentioned  several  times.  Mrs.  Deland  has  not,  how- 
ever, given  undue  attention  to  the  elements  of  "  local 
coloring"  in  the  envinmment  of  nature  t)r  community 
afTairs.  Her  nov<'l  is  £)re-eniinently  a  study  of  charac  er 
and  of  (•♦'rtain  situations  in  thii  married  relation  which 
are  familiar  enough  in  our  modern  civilized  life.  The 
title  page  bears  the  Hentiment  "  Marriage  is  not  a  result 
but  a  proc«'Hs,"  and  the  artistic  delineation  of  the  n  utual 
disillusioiinient  of  Philip  and  his  wif(^  will  recall  Mr. 
n»»wells'  "  A  M<»dern  Itistanc*',"  and  has  a  certain  kin- 
Hhip  to  the  spirit  and  inetho<l  of  that  novel.  Mrs.  Deland 
has  exercised  tho  artist's  power  of  repn\ssi(m  ;  she  intro- 
•  luceH  no  adventitious  i)athoM,  and  nothing  of  the  couven- 
litunil  tr;ig«'<ly  of  the  romancers.  A  number  of  the  char- 
acti'iH  in  Mrs.  Drland's  rather  small  group  are  «>xce(Ml- 
ingly  Helfihh  jM'ojd.',  but  they,  as  well  as  the  mon*  g<Mier- 
ouHa<*torHin  the  dranui,  are  iptenwly  human.  Though 
the  story  cIoHC'H  with  the  complete  happiness  of  two  lov- 
ers who  have  play<'d  ji  large  part  in  its  i)rogreKH,  it  is,  as  a 
whole,  jjrofoundly  sad     sad  enough,  as  one  woman  reader 

«'Xj»reHHed  It,  '  to  nuike  any  woman  heartsick.' Kilen 

Olney  Kirk's  Htory  of  "Lawrence  (Jartho"  d«'als  with 
(•Imrarters  l>eloiiging  to  the  intelligent  edueatcMl  classes 
(►f  N<'W  York  City,  with  tln>  vi<'iHHitudeH  of  love,  and  to  a 
leMH  degree  with  an  unhappy  marriage  It  is  a  strong,  iu 
t«'reMting  n(»vel,  well  writ  ten  and  (h-serving  of  high  plat  e 
among  the  pr«MluctM  of  the  realistic  school.  ) 

Mrs  liurt(»n  llarrison  in  th«^  work  Huggestively  fntitlr*/ 
"  A  Ma<helor  Miiid,"  nuikes  Ji  study  of  some  types  of  tin 
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iiiodern*  woman  as  she  appear*  in  the  liigher  circles  of 
New  York  society.  The  reader  is  introduced  to  fashion- 
able drawing-rooms,  swell  clubs  and  the  fads  of  metro- 
politan society.  The  heroine  after  a  thoroughly  sincere 
effort  to  lead  an  impersonal  life  of  devotion  to  her  sex  and 
to  the  human  race,  yields  to  the  demands  of  nature  which 
draw  her  back  to  an  abandoned  lover.  Mrs.  Harrison's 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  of  woman's  revolt  from 
nian's  dominarion  in  our  day,  so  far  as  ^t  is  presented  in 
this  story,  may  or  may  not  be  satisfying  to  a  profound 
philosopher,  but  it  is  very  agreeable  to  those  reader  -  of 
fiction  who  like  "happy  endings."  She  expressed  that 
conclusion  in  a  quotation  of  Tennyson's  lines  : 

"  The  woman's  cause  is  man's  ;  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free." 

"  A  Bachelor  Maid  "  is  written  in  the  author's  usual  clear 
and  graceful  style,  and  it  has  been  illustrated  by  Irving 
R.  Wiles. 

Mr.  Crawford's  "Love  in  Idleness"  is  one  of  the  sim- 
plest and  least  exciting  stories  he  has  written,  but  is  told 
with  much  art.  It  traces  to  a  happy  conclusion  the  love 
affair  of  two  young  people  among  the  sojourners  at  Bar 
Harbor.  Only  a  few  characters  are  introduced  ;  there 
are  no  excrescences  to  mar  the  charm,  which  depends  to 
no  little  extent  upon  the  idyllic  isolation  of  the  action. 
The  local  coloring  is  prominent  in  the  story  itself,  but  is 
also  represented  to  the  eye  by  many  excellent  illustrations, 
reproduced  from  drawings  and  photographs.  These  will 
induce  pleasant  recollections  in  the  minds  of  those  read- 
ers who  are  acquainted  with  Bar  Harbor  and  will  bring 
back  the  delights  of  summer  days  to  all  who  have  spent 
the  hot  season  by  the  seaside. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  gives  his  many  admirers  a  new  story 
which  is  published  first  in  book  form.  It  is  a  tale  of  the 
primeval  Canadian  forests,  introducing  some  sturdy  and 
primitive  woodsmen  and  enlivened  by  descriptions  of  ad- 
ventures with  rod  and  gun.  The  leading  characters,  how- 
ever, are  people  of  high  culture,  and  the  conversations  of 
the  novel  are  frequently  brilliant ;  but  the  mystery  and 
tragic  gl  'om  of  the  deep  forests  have  large  share  in  pro- 
ducing the  impression  the  story  makes.  An  excellent 
portrait  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  used  as  a  frontispiece,  will  be 

welcomed  by  his  readers. — Our  genial  humorist,  Frank 

Stockton,  in  "  Pomona's  Travels,"  relates  the  entertaining 
experiences  of  his  heroine  and  her  husband  in  England 
and  Scotla»Hl.  "  Pomona"  first  appeared  as  a  young  and 
romantic  orphan  in  the  service  of  the  "  Rudder  Grange  " 
family.  She  grew  into  a  pleasant  and  intelligent  woman 
and  married  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  farmer.  The  adven- 
tures of  her  trip  in  the  old  country  are  told  in  an  amusing 
and  taking  way  in  a  series  of  letters  to  her  former  mis- 
tress, "  Euphemia."  The  large  number  of  illustrations  by 
A.  B.  Frost  add  much  to  the  charm  of  the  book. 

A  number  of  new  novels  in  English  by  writers  across 
the  sea  may  be  mentioned  here.  Mr.  Crockett,  whose 
"  Stickit  Minister"  was  so  very  favorably  received,  plac- 
ing him  along  with  Barrio,  in  the  front  rank  of  present 
•day  Scottish  fiction  writers,  has  just  publi.shed  a  novel 
-which  he  calls  "The  Lilac  Sunbonnet  :  A  Love  Story." 
Tliis  is  about  the  same  length  as  "  The  Raiders,"  of  the 
same  author,  but  it  is  far  less  romantic  and  .sensational. 
it  is  a  natural,  whoh^some  story,  with  scenes  laid  in  rural 
Scotland,  with  some  glimi)8e8  into  ecclesiastical  life  in  that 
environment,   and   writt(ui    to    some    extent    in    Scotch 

dialect. Mr.  Anthony  Hope  has  been  one  of  the  most 

prolific  and  versatile  of  tlu^  young  Knglish  w»*iters  during 
the  past  year  or  two.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  is  p«'r- 
liMi>fl  true,  that  he  in  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  over- 


production. "The  Indiscretion  of  the  Duchess"  is  a 
story  of  incident  in  which  character  is  subordinate,  re- 
l^eating  to  some  extent  the  motive  of  the  "  Prisoner  of 
Zenda,"  but  not  nearly  so  good  as  that  much-lauded  ro- 
mance. Mr.  Hope's  "Dolly  Dialogues"  are  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent vein.  They  relate  in  a  sparkling  way  some  of  the 
conversations  of  a  young  and  conventionally  cynical  Lon- 
don bachelor  with  certain  of  his  interesting  married 
women  acquaintances.  The  book  can  hardl}'  he  said  to 
have  a  plot,  yet  its  various  portions  are  connected,  and  it 
is  in  some  senses  a  novel. 

Three  other  novels  by  English  writers  are  Hesba  Stret- 
ton's  "  Highway  of  Sorrow,"  S.  Baring-Gould's  "Kitty 
Alone  "  and  Margaret  L.  Woods'  "  The  Vagabonds. '  The 
first  of  these  according  to  the  preface  was  written  in  col- 
laboration with  a  well-known  Russian  author,  now  an  ex- 
ile in  England.  It  has  to  do  with  the  persecutioi^s  en- 
dured in  our  own  day  by  "The  Stundists,"  a  simple 
religious  sect  among  the  Russian  peasants,  whose  sorrows 
and  martyrdom  the  author  has  wished  to  make  more 
widely  known.  The  account  contains  some  prison  and 
Siberian  incidents.  Mr.  Gould's  story  is  full  of  life  and 
action  and  deals  with  characters  of  common  life  in  rural 
England.  "The  Vagabonds"  is  dedicated  to  Rhoda 
Broughton.  The  author  has  essayed  to  picture  the  life 
and  character  of  some  very  humble  types,  acrobats  and 
other  employes  of  a  circus  and  menagerie  in  England, 
and  the  local  coloring  is  mainly  that  of  the  tent  and  rin^, 
though  through  an  accident  to  the  hero  the  reader  gets  a 
glimpse  of  hospital  life.  The  novel  is  a  love  story.  It 
contains  so^ne  pathetic  incidents  and  passages,  and  is 
partly  written  in  the  language  of  the  characters. 

Four  stories  may  be  grouped  together  as  having  in 
common  a  strong  historical  flavor.  James  K.  Hosmer, 
well  known  as  the  author  of  "Young  Sir  Henry  Vane" 
and  other  works,  ventures  into  the  field  of  fiction  in  a 
story  of  Cotton  Mather's  day.  A  bewitched  bell  plays  a 
large  part  in  the  events  of  the  tale,  the  scenes  of  which 
are  laid  principally  among  the  French  traders  and  re- 
ligious workers  and  the  Indians  in  the  Canada  of  the 
period  of  the  Mathers.  The  story  is  told  with  spirit  and 
has  an  additional  interest  as  an  historical  picture  of 
the  days  of  witchcraft.  The  atmosphere  of  "The  Price 
of  Peace  "  is  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  story  deals 
with  the  times  of  Ahab  and  Jezebeland.  The  hero  is  the 
Biblical  prophet  Micaiah.  Historical  truth  has  been 
carefully  observed  and  something  of  the  domestic  as  well 
as  the  military  life  of  the  time  and  place  have  l>eeu 
wrought  into  the  structure  of  the  tale.  Such  readers  as 
enjoy  this  style  of  fiction  will  probably  be  pleased  with 
Mr.  Ackerman's  production.  "  Maelcho  "  is  concerned 
with  stirring  events  and  the  excitement  of  military  con- 
flict in  Ireland,  back  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  style 
is  clear  and  there  are  many  excellent  descriptive  i>as- 
sages.  Mr.  Edward  T.  Bouve's  imagination  has  cim- 
ceived  a  story  based  on  a  rather  novel  idea.  The  scene 
of  his  romance  is  "South  England,"  an  iinaginary  coun- 
try in  the  far  Southern  Seas.  Here  he  brings  together 
the  laws,  manners,  customs  and  dress  of  English  life  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VII  and  of  America  at  the  ]HM-iiHl  t>f 
the  Civil  War.  The  contrasts  diu»  \o  this  arragenumt 
suggest  the  title,  "  Centuries  Apart."  The  Ixu^k  is  illus- 
trattul  from  original  drawings  by  VV.  St,  John  llur|»«'r 
and  ig  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  i'o. 

The  latest  i.ssue  in  Messrs.  G.   P.    l*utnam's  Sous'"  In 
cognito    Library"  contains   considerably    m«tro    ivadiag 
mutter  than  some  of  its  predece-isors.      It  Js  I'al'     '  'Iv 

"Helen,"  ami    is  a  story   of  c«»nten>pt»rary    1'    .  ife 

among  educated  |HH>ple.     Kidn^rt  Ikirr's  "  lu  tUo  MuUl 
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of  Alarms  ''  is  American  in  scene  and  incidents,  opening 
in  Buffalo  but  soon  carving  the  reader  across  the  line  in 
Canada.  It  refers  to  some  extent  to  Fenian  excitement. 
It  is  a  good,  every-day  story,  told  naturally  and  without 
undue  striving  for  effeet. 

Leigh  Webster  h  -s  written  a  story  particularly  adapted 
to  girls  in  their  last  teens  or  a  little  older.  The  theme  is 
not  an  uncommon  one.  A  -bright  New  England  village 
maiden  wishes  to  get  a  larger  experience  of  life  than  her 
rural  home  yields,  and  goes  to  New  York  City  to  become 
the  companion  of  an  invalid  lady.  She  sustai  s  her  dis- 
illusionizing experience  of  city  life  bravely  and  returns 
home  "  a  great  deal  nicer  than  before  she  went  to  New 
York."  A  new  work  b}'  Virginia  F.  Townsend  is  also  of 
interest  to  girls  especially.  It  is  a  bright,  cheery  story  in 
which  prominent  characters  are  Tom  Draycott.  a  Harvard 
student,  and  his  sister  Dorothy.  The  scenes  are  mostly 
in  Boston  and  vicinity. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  range  and  quality  of  some  of 
the  new  short-story  literature  of  the  season  may  be  in- 
teresting. Several  volumes  will  be  found  mentioned 
among  the  notices  of  translated  fiction.  Mr.  Conan 
Doyle's  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  and  his  enthusi- 
astic reception  here  add  special  interest  to  any  work  com- 
ing from  his  pen  just  at  this  time.  The  red  lamp  is  the 
symbol  in  England  of  the  general  practitioner,  and  Mr. 
Doyle's  new  collection  of  stories,  with  the  title  ''  Round 
the  Red  Lamp,"  deals  with  various  phases  of  contempo- 
rary medical  life.  The  stories  are  quite  various,  ranging 
from  tho.se  in  which  humor  is  predominant  to  others 
which  have  weird  or  thrilling  themes  ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  revivitication  of  a  mummy  and  its  actions  a.s  tlMi 
tool  of  a  revengeful,  morbid  young  man.  These  stories 
di  al  not  only  with  incidents  which  naturally  belong  to 
the  experience  of  a  doctor,  but  also  with  tho  character  of 
the  physician  and  the  surgeon  them.s<,'lves  asmotlified  by 
their  professions  Dr.  Doyle  iutnjduce-s  here  and  there 
fifnne  details  which  will  impre.ss  the  general  reader  as  de- 
cidedly repulsive,  but  they  are  doubtless  necessary  to  the 
representative  nature  of  the  stori«'S,  and  the  author  has 
not  use<l  them  without  artistic  jmrposc.      All  the  piei-es 


of  the  collection  are  interesting  in  their  several  ways, 
and  each  leaves  a  distinct  impression  on  the  reader's 
mind.  The  volume  has  had  a  large  sale,  and  is  one  of  the 
popular  w  rks  of  the  day.  Another  collection  of  stories 
gleaned  from  the  domain  of  medical  life  contains  twelve 
pieces  by  L.  T.  Meade  and  Clifford  Halifax,  M.D.  The 
sensational  element  is  rather  strong  in  a  number  of  them  ; 
yet  the  authors  state  that  some  of  the  stories  are  founded 
on  actUHl  experience.  They  appear  to  be  bright,  readable 
tales  of  the  romantic  type.  Twenty-four  suggestive  illus- 
trations are  furnished  bv  A.  Pearse. 


ctisw   r.ovi  »'■ 


BRET    II.VUTK. 

Bret  Hurte  has  just  published  a  volume  containing  seven 
short  stories  and  a  sketch  of  "  My  First  Book,"  a  compila- 
tion of  Californian  i)oetry  edited  by  IVlr.  Harte  back  in 
tlie  sixties.  The  story,  "llie  Hell-ltinger  of  Angers," 
wliich  gives  its  title  to  the  colleetion  is  in  tln»  true  Mret 
Hjirt<'  style  — a  study  of  very  distinct  and  very  liunum 
tyiM's  in  a  Western  mining  region.  Of  like  nature  is  tho 
fojty-page  story,  "The  SiierilT  of  Siskyou."  Of  tho  re- 
maining tales  two  (leal  wit  h  roinaiit  ic  <  'alil'ornian  life  and 
eontain  a  strong  infusion  of  Spanish  llavoring,  and  two, 
gcMMl  but  less  characteristic  of  thc^  author,  have  tho 
Hcenes  laid  in  S(-otlan<l. 

Another  c<jllection  of  stories  of  our  Western  American 
life  is  by  Mr.  rrank  Harris,  late  editor  ol  the  l''urtni(fli(lj/ 
li'i-rii'ir.  The  Jiist  tale,  "  Elder  ConkliM,"  wliich  giv«>s  its 
title  to  the  volume,  atid  four  of  the  remaining  llvo  tales 
have  lM»en  prinU'd  in  that  nmga/.in«(  during  the  past  few 
yours.  The  scenes  «»f  s«"veral  stories  are  laid  in  Kansas  t)r 
Nebraska.  The  piece  which  <loses  the  volunu>,  *' Tlu< 
Story  (.f  Oulmore,  the  Boss."  is  an  excelhMjt  bit  of  fiction, 
which  could  have  been  written  only  by  one  who  iuul  liv»«(l 
iti    Western    society.     "(Julmont,     tho    Boss,"    who    h.itt 
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reigned  at  vne  head  of  a  town  ring  for  many  years, 
is  opposed  in  an  election  contest  by  a  certain  uni- 
versity professor.  The  daughter  of  the  Boss  has  been 
in  love  with  the  professor,  but  has  met  a  successful 
rival  in  the  daughter  of  the  candidate  whom  the  univer- 
sity man  is  supporting.  The  baffled  girl  furnishes  her 
father  with  a  lecture  of  the  professor  in  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed unorthodox  sentiments.  The  Boss  uses  this  to  ex- 
cite so  strong  a  j)ublic  opinion  against  the  professor  that  he 
is  removed  from  his  university  chair.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  men  is  cleverly  drawn,  and  the  minor  characters 
of  the  drama  are  presented  with  gi'eat  skill.  As  a  whole 
Mr.  Harris's  collection  is  characteristically  American,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  recent  date  in 
the  domain  of  "  local  fiction." 

A  year  or  so  ago  we  noticed  a  volume  by  James 
Albert  Frye,  containing  "Odd  Tales  Picked  Up  in 
the  Volunteer  Service,"  as  opening  an  interesting 
and  comparatively  new  field  in  American  fiction. 
Mr.  Frye  has  done  well  to  send  out  another  colli  ction, 
**  Fables  of  Field  and  Staff,"  written  in  the  same  spirit  as 
his  earlier  work.  The  book  contains  seven  crisp  and 
genial  "  yarns  "  connected  with  the  barrack-room  life  of 
our  present  volunteer  militia  service.  People  gener- 
ally probably  know  very  little  about  the  details  of  the  life 
of  the  members  of  the  National  Guard,  as  soldiers,  and 
Mr.  Frye's  pleasant  collection  will  be,  in  a  quiet  way,  to 
a  good  many  readers,  as  fresh  as  though  it  dealt  with 

distant  and  unknown  lands. The  Earl  of  Pembroke 

has  written  an  introduction  for  a  new  collection  of  stories 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Stevenson's  tales  of  the  South 
Pacific.  The  author,  Mr.  Louis  Becke,  was  born  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  introduction  states,  and  has  "  had  as  much  ex- 
perience as  falls  to  most  men  of  adventures  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean."  For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  contributing 
stories  of  the  South  Sea  to  the  Australian  papers.  The 
contents  of  this  collection  are  concerned  almost  entirely 
with  the  various  aspects  of  the  "  loves  of  white  men  and 
brown  women"  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  This  theme  is 
dealt  with  romantically,  but  the  hand  of  one  thoroughly 

familiar  with  the  local  setting  is  evident. A  bright 

story  of  a  summer  sojourn  in  a  New  England  village  comes 
from  the  pen  of  Alyn  Yates  Keith,  author  of  "A  Spinster's 
Leaflets."  The  portrayal  of  the  thoughts  and  habits  of 
the  New  England  country  folk  is  excellent,  and  is  sketched 
in  the  attractive  style  of  the  author  or  in  the  dialect  of 
the  Yankee  characters.  There  is  in  this  quiet,  sympathetic 
account  of  common  human  life  no  little  resemblance  to 
Miss  Mitford's  "  Our  Village,"  and  readers  who  enjoy  that 
classic  will  find  a  charm  in  a  "Hilltop  Summer."  The 
sketches  are  reprinted  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Three  short  stories  published  separately  and  bound  m 
decorative  colors  are  "  Polly,"  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page  ; 
"  Marie,"  by  Laura  E.  Richards,  and  "  Daisy,"  by  Marshall 
Saunders.  The  last  named  is  a  very  simple  relation  of 
the  good  influence  of  a  child's  aff'ection  on  a  somewhat 
wayward  young  man.  Mrs.  Richards'  "  Captain  January  " 
series,  of  which  "  Marie"  is  the  fourth  volume,  has  had  a 
very  large  sale,  and  pictures  some  sides  of  rural  New 
England  life  with  a  particularly  delicate  yet  realistic 
touch.  Her  la.st  story  is  worthy  of  its  predece.ssors  and 
gives  the  history  of  a  litth?  Fn'nch  girl  who,  while  pass- 
ing through  an  old-fashioned  Nt!\v  England  village  as  a 
violin  player  in  a  troup  of  wandering  muHicians,  becomes 
Hjjparated  from  lu'r  companions,  n^nains  tliereafter  in  the 
village,  and  manieH  there.  "  I'olly  "  is  a  ChiistniaM  love 
story  of  life  upon  an  old  Virginia  estate  and  the  young 
jfirl  heroin«5,  h«!r  lover,  her  jifYectionate  but  iniHcible  uncle 
and  guardian,  "th^  Colonel,"  and  one  or  two  of  the  house- 


hold negro  servants  are  all  delightful  people.  The  story 
is  illustrated  worthily  by  A.  Castaigne.  The  charm  of 
such  tales  as  these  lies  largely  in  their  extreme  simplicity 
and  idyllic  flavor.  , 

FICTION   AND   THE  DRAMA  :    TRANSLATIONS  AND 
NEW    EDITIONS. 

The  season  has  its  quota  of  new  editions  of  old  favorites 
in  English  fiction  and  of  translations  from  familiar  con- 
tinental works.  First,  however,  may  be  mentioned  the 
translation  of  a  modern  drama  not  hitherto  obtamable  in 
English.  Mr.  Erving  Winslow  has  rendered  into  English 
"  Pelleas  and  M^lisande,^^  and  furnished  his  version  with 
a  brief  introduction.  This  drama  is  a  late  work  of  the 
celebrated  Flemish  author,  Maeterlinck,  a  leader  in  the 
much  discussed  school  of  symbolists,  and  Mr.  Winslow 
considers  it  to  be  Maeterlinck's  best  work.  The  intro- 
duction offers  a  short  discussion  of  symbolism  and  gives  a 
few  salient  facts  regarding  Maeterlinck's  literary  career. 
This  man  who  has  attained  so  wide  a  fame  is  but  thirty 
years  of  age. 

Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley,  whose  name  we  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  mention  in  connection  with  her  En- 
glish rendering  of  the  Com^die  Humaine,  has  undertaken 
the  translation  of  Moliere.  Miss  Wormeley  concedes  that 
the  student  of  the  great  French  dramatist  will  go  to  the 
original,  and  her  effort  is  simply  to  give  the  reader  unac- 
quainted with  French  a  correct  general  id  a  of  Moliere's. 
work.  The  first  volume  contains  translations  of  Le  Mis- 
ayithrope  and  of  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  together  with 
a*preface  which  Balzac  wrote  for  an  edition  of  Moliere 
brought  out  by  hira  during  his  youthful  enterprise  as  a 
publisher,  and  a  criticism  by  Sainte-Beuve.  The  second 
volume  gives  English  renderings  of  Tartuffe^  Les  Pre- 
cienses  Ridicules  and  George  Dandin,  with  another  criti- 
cism by  Sainte-Beuve,  Moliere's  prefaces  and  some  other 
relative  matter.  The  edition  is  very  well  printed  on  excel- 
lent paper  and  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers^ 
have  given  it  a  tasteful,  attractive  binding. 


MOrSQl'KTON  LASSOINO  HOTTT.ES  OF 
WINE  FOU  Ills  MASTKU'S  UKKKKSUMKNT. 
(From  "The  Three  Mu.sketeora.") 

Me-s-si-s.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  I'o.  delight  the  h^vriN  oi 
|)iiiMa.Hby  a  new  edition  of  the  "ThrtH*  Musketeoi-s,'  which 
may  fairly  bt>  calle<l  splendid,  and  aj»  atlininiMe  editit>Mof 
i\w  "  Count  of  Monto-('ristt»."  Tlu>  former  work  contniu* 
an  excellent  iM>rtrait  of  the  ijrt^at  ronuinoer  and  hu  Intnv 
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ALEXANDRE   DUMAS. 
(Reproduced  from  frontUpiece  to  "  The  Three  MubketiHTs."' 

dtjction  by  Dumas /i/.s,  in  the  form  of  an  imaginary  letter 
to  hi8  father.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  edition,  however, 
conniHtH  ir)  the  rich  illustrations  >)y  Maurice  Lcloir,  to  the 
numl)er  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  en;rravim;s.  The  "  Count 
of  Monte-Cristo"  has  been  a<lmirably,  though  far  less 
freely,  illuHtrate<l  by  Frank  T.  Merrill.  Rich  work  is  in  two 
VfjlumeH,  and  ^eat  painw  have  been  Uiken  to  jfive  ade- 
quate rendering  to  the  com])lete  and  correct  Fn-nch  t«'xt. 
The  publication  of '•  HauH  of  Icelan«r'and  a  volume  in- 
cluding "  Bug-Jargal,"  "Claude  (iueux,"  and  "  I^ist  Days 
ofaCondemm«d," complete  MeHHrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.'s 
**  Library  P>lition"  of  the  romanceH  of  Victor  Hugo. 
ThiH  edition  in  convj-nij-nt  an<l  han<lsoni«*.  and  the  tyin;  i^ 
Huch  HH  to  make  the  n-ading  a  pliaHun-.  The  trannlation- 
are  comjilete  ;  the  chapt<Tfl  and  paswigiH  omitted  in  other 
editions  having  been  restored. 

A  small  volufne  from  MesHrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co  con- 
tains A  n-viwd  translution  of  th**  humorous  w«»rk  in  whi<l) 
Uaud«'t  foll(»WM  the  fortun<'H  of  hin  hero  Tartarin  in  tlic 
region  of  th««  Alps.  A  striking  portrait  i)f  Dainlet  is  given 
as  frontiHpi««<4',  and  many  snuill  illustrations  are  usi-d  at 
ihf  headsofchapt<-rHor  in  the  UAy  r.f  the  text.  Twoother 
tnf  .  lH)th  from  tli«'   Fn-nch.  thotigh   far  enough 

iip;i  ;,irit.  an- "  I'aul  and   Virginia,"  Jin«l  a  romance 

of  mlventure  by  .Iul»««  Verne.  Saint-Pierre's  nmster- 
pieci-  apis-am  in  attnu-tive  holiday  form.  It  contains  a 
brief  memoir  of  the  author,  and  is  extensively  illustrat4'd 
by  Maurin-  U'loir.  .Tulen  Verne's  ntory  is  a  chanuter- 
istically  stirring  and  rapidly  moving  one,  and  relules  the 
exHting  mlventur»'s  of  a  *'  sis-ciul  correspoTideiit  '  in  vari- 
frtin  i>»rt-M  of  /*  MJa.  Tlie  romanre  iHmail*^  m"i.  iinpnHMive 
by  a  hnlf-hundre<l  full  page  illuMtrations. 

Mr  Jereifiiah  Ciirtin  h/is  trannl/ite*!  anoth«  r  vninnie  «)f 
fUrtJon  by  the  eminent  TollKh  author Hienkiewicz     It  con- 


tains three  stories  and  a  sketch  which  show  the  writer's 
versatility  by  their  great  contrast  with  his  historical 
romances,  "With  Fire  and  Sword,"  etc.,  and  the  analyt- 
ical, realistic  novel  of  modern  Poland,  "  Without  Dogma." 
"  Lillian  Morris,"  which  gives  its  title  to  this  new  collec- 
tion and  occupies  something  more  than  half  the  volume, 
is  an  exceedingly  simple  story  of  the  idyllic  love  of  a 
leader  of  a  caravan  across  the  Western  American  plains 
in  the  Forties,  and  a  young  girl  who  came  under  his  care. 
The  love  affair  —  with  a  pathetic  ending  —  has  as  a 
background  the  varied  characters  and  incidents  of  the 
caravan,  and  the  desolate,  unoccupied  region  through 
which  it  passes  from  Iowa  to  California.  Much  shorter 
are  the  story  "  Sachem,"  also  an  episode  of  pioneer  West- 
ern American  life,  and  "  Yamol,"  a  slight  pathetic  sketch, 
of  common  village  life  in  Poland,  in  which  a  little  orphan, 
girl  is  the  central  figure.  The  reminiscence  of  Spain 
which  describes  a  bull  fight  in  Madrid  is  a  realistic  and 
rather  brilliant  sketch — one  of  the  most  effective  accounts^ 
of  the  Spanish  national  sport  one  is  likely  to  find.  The 
style  of  all  the  pieces,  as  Englished  by  Mr.  Curtin,  is 
singularly  clear  and  delicate,  after  the  manner  of  the  fin- 
ished French  artists  in  language. 

One  of  the  richest,  if  not  the  very  richest,  reprints  of 
the  season  in  standard  English  fiction  is  the  edition  of 
Jane  Austen's  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  illustrated  by 
Hugh  Thomson.  Mr.  Thomson's  numerous  illustrations 
are  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  novel,  and  it  must  be  a 
dull  imagination  that  does  not  respond  to  their  influence. 
Mr.  George  Saintsbury's  considerable  preface  is  well 
flavored  and  entirely  Austenian.  Mr.  Saintsbury  names 
Elizabeth  Bennet,  Diana  Vernon, .  Argemone  Lavington. 
Beatrix  Esmond  and  Barbara  Grant  as  the  five  heroines 
of  modern  fiction  with  whom  every  man  of  taste  and 
spirit  must  necessarily  fall  in  love,  and  concludes  that  no 
one  of  the  grou])  can  compete  with  Elizabeth  Bennet 
'•  to  live  with  and  to  marry.''  This  edition  of  "  Pride  and 
Prejudice"  is  very  attractive  in  all  the  details  of  publica- 
tion. 

Four  tiny  volumes  which  are  kept  from  straying  by 


Vvnn  "  Pride  jiikI  Prejudice." 

being  cunlliied  in  H  box  give  tniMhlatioUH  by  Frances  A. 
Van  Santford  of  short  tales  by  the  eminent  (Jermaii 
author,  Paul  Heyse.  The  text  is  daintily  decorated  by 
Alice(!.  Morse.  The  generiil  title  of  the  fctur  volunu's  is 
"  At  the  (Jhost  Hour,"  UM<1  the  titles  of  the  separate  tah'H 
are  "The  Forest  Latigh,"  "The  Fair  Abigail,"  "  Tho 
HouM)  of     the    Unbelieving    Thomas,"    and    "  Mid-Pay 
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Magic." A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  hav&  published   two 

volumes  of  translated  short  stories  somewhat  out  of  the 
ordinary  line.  Harrie  Lieber  Cohen  has  rendered  intt> 
English  twenty-seven  "Jewish  Tales"  from  the  French 
of  Leopold  Von  Sacher  Ma  och.  These  stories  are  studies 
of  the  Israelite  of  the  old  time  stamp,  with  his  Biblical 
characteristics,  as  he  is  found  to-day  in  the  villages  and 
small  towns— not  the  cities— in  England,  in  Poland, 
Austria  and  other  European  countries.  This  is  a  rich 
field  and  Saiher  Masoch  seems  to  have  tilled  it  with  good 
results.  Another  volume  contains  translations  by 
Leonard  Eckstein  Opdycke  of  eight  stories  by  the  modern 
Greek  fiction  writer,  Demetrios  Bikelas.  The  brief  intro- 
duction by  Henry  Alonzo  Huntington  informs  one  that 
the  first  tale  of  this  author,  "  which  is  now  generally  re- 
garded as  the  most  finished  specimen  of  Neo-Hellenic 
romance,"  appeared  in  an  Athenian  periodical  in  1879. 
The  present  volume  is  a  version  of  a  collection  of  short 
stories  of  contemporaneous  Grecian  life  published  together 
in  1887.  It  will  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  Greek  author  more  familiar  to  English  readers. 

Messrs.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons  complete  their  new  uni- 
form edition  of  the  novels  of  Henry  Kingsley  by  the  pub- 
Jication  of  the  "  Recollections  of  Geoffrey  Hamlyn,"  in 
two  volumes,  and  of  "Austin  Elliot"  in  one  volume. 
The  works  of  Henry  Kingsley  are,  of  course,  far  less 
familiar  than  those  of  his  celebrated  brother  Charles,  but 
certain  English  critics  have  recently  brought  them  into 
some  prominence.     The  edition  is  plain  but  convenient. 

• Dickens'  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  appears  in  holiday 

attire  under  the  auspices  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  The  typog- 
raphy is  agreeable,  the  type  large  enough  for  comfort 
able  reading,  two  volumes  being  given  to  the  work,  and 
the  story  is  freely  furnished  with  excellent  illustrations 
by  Edmund  H.  Garrett.  The  buckram  cover  bears  the 
title  and  small  decorative  designs  in  gold. 


A  (JOVKIt  DKSKIN. 


LITERATURE. 

Of  course  all  good  works 
which  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  juvenile  literature  are 
written  by  adults.  Mr.  Hor- 
ace E.  Scudder,  however,  in 
his  recently  published  work 
on  the  literature  of  childhood 
pointed  out  the  distin  tion 
l)etween  books  in  which  the 
child  merely  furnishes  the 
subject  matter  and  those 
which  are  written  to  be  read 
by  the  children  themselves. 
It  is  also  well  to  note  that  in 
any  list  of  good  books,  even 
of  this  last  class,  some  vol- 
umes will  bo  sources  of  en- 
tertainment to  some  grown- 
up ])eople;  so  that  the 
cla.ssiti{tation  here  made  is 
not  a  rigid  one. 

Of  the  children's  books  of 
the  season  perhaps  the  first 
place  may  bo  given  to  the 
literature  of  fairyland  and 
kindn-d  domains  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang's  ratlier  bulky 
voluuM^  published  Homo 
months  ago,  discussing  the 
K'ljitive  merits  t)f  "  ( 'oiklune 


FETCHING  THE  CHILDREN. 
(From  ''  Tales  from  Hans  Christian  Andersen.") 

and  Commonsense "  did  not  exhaust  his  interest  in 
worlds  unseen  by  ordinary  eyes.  This  year  he  follows 
his  confirmed  habit  and  produces  another  volume  de- 
voted to  that  fairy  lore  of  which  he  is  so  vigorous  a 
defender.  In  his  amusing  preface  to  the  "  Yellow  Fairy 
Book"  he  states  that  he  "thinks  there  are  certainly 
fairies,  though  they  never  do  any  one  any  hann  ;  in  Eng- 
land they  have  been  frightened  away  by  smoke  and 
schoolmasters."  This  book  is  admirable  in  every  way  and 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  productions  of  the  Christ- 
mas season.  It  is  richly  illustrated  and  bound.  A  vol- 
ume of  less  scope  but  of  somewhat  deeper  nature  is  the 
"Wagner  Story  Book,"  in  which  William  Henry  Fi-ost 
relates  in  a  clear  but  imaginative  style  the  main  themes 
of  certain  great  Wagnerian  dramas.  These  stories, 
whose  roots  run  so  far  back  into  the  perioil  of  the  early 
Germanic  imagination,  are  fascinating  in  almost  any 
form  when  well  told,  as  is  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance. Sydney  Richmond  Burleigh  heljw  the  r  ader 
to  an  appreciation  of  their  charm  by  furnishing  about  a 
dozen  full-page  illustrations.  Illustration  is  also  an  im- 
I)ortant  element  in  the  collection  of  Hans  Christian  An* 
dersen's  "Fairy  Tales,'  published  by  J.  B.  Lippiucott  & 
Co.  It  is  now  for  the  first  time,  very  probably,  that  the 
fascinating  stories  of  the  great  Danish  lUHgician  have  rtv- 
ceived  an  adeiiuato  pictorial  accompaniment.  The  text 
of  tht'so  stiventetui  tales  is  a  revision  of  the  copyright 
translation  by  Madame  De  C'hatelaiu.  Childivn  whether 
familiar  with  Andersen's  works  or  not  will  delight  tot»x- 
plon«  tlu>  mysttu-ies  su  gested  by  such  titles  as,  "'  The  lAi 
tie  Meiinaiil,"  "The  Kltln  Mount,"  "The  Nightingale," 
"  A  Tale  in  the  Tt<apot,"  "  Tlu'Shepht«rdessand  theChim 
ney  Sweep,"  and  "The  Trinct^  in  Disguise." 

Igniting  tlu^  plt«uHure-giving  )H>vverM  of  fiury-UMv  with 
n«)  little  information  alH>ut  an  intt<r««Hting  \\  <>  i.s 

Charles    F.    Luinmis'   c«^)lltH-tioit   of    I'uebU)    li    i  i  >lk' 
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stories.  Mr.  Lummis  has  lived  for  a  number  of  years 
among  the  Pueblos,  and  many  young  readers  will  remem- 
ber pleasantly  an  earlier  work  by  him  called  '•  Strange 
Comers  of  Our  Country."  The  new  volanie  takes  its  title 
from  a  tale  of  ''The  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon." 
Other  titles  whose  mention  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  material  upon  which  the  Pueblo  imagination  has  ex- 
erted itself,  are  "  The  Antelope  Boy."  "  The  War-Dance 
of  the  ]Siice,'"  ••  The  Coyote  and  the  Bear.''  '•  The  Feath- 
ered Barbers,''  "  The  Xorth  Wind  and  the  South  Wind," 
'•  The  Ants  that  Pushed  on  the  Sky,"'  '"The  Revenge  of 
the  Fawns,"  and '' The  Sobbing  Pine.''  In  all  there  are 
thirty-two  tales,  which  Mr.  Lummis  has  written  out  for 
American  girls  and  boys  just  as  the  old  Indian  related 
them  to  him.  The  book  has  numerous  appropriate  illus- 
trations by  George  Wharton  Edwards  after  photogi-aphs 
"by  the  author.  We  reproduce  the  cover  design  as  an  in- 
teresting example  of  the  holiday  bookbinding. 

For  the  quite  small  people  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company  publishes  "A  Treasury  of  Stories,  Jingles  and 
Rhymes. ''  The  collection  offers  quite  a  variety  of  mat- 
ter, including  a  large  number  of  rhymes  by  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  Elizabeth  S.  Tucker  and  Helen  Gray  Cone ; 
Mother  Goose  Jingles,  Fairy  Tales  and  Stories  by  Mrs. 
ilary  Rice  Miller  and  Elizabeth  S.  Tucker.  Maud  Hum- 
phrey has  contributed  to  the  children's  enjoyment  by 
furnishing  the  originals  of  one  hundred  and  forty  illus- 
trations, reproduced  as  half-tone  vignettes. 

A  book  containing  much  valuable  information  in  story 
form  is  "  The  Century  Book  for  Young  Americans,''  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  ''  ociety  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution."  The  text,  in  which  Elbridge  S. 
Brooks  tells  how  a  party  of  Vjoys  and  girls  who  knew  how 
to  u.se  their  eyes  and  ears  found  out  all  about  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  is  cut  into  numerous  sections 
by  "pictures  of  some  of  the  people  and  places  that  have 
made  America  famous."  The  volume  is  a  sort  of  text  book 
in  civics  thrown  into  the  attractive  style  of   uarnitive 

fiction. On»;  of  the  most  sumptunu.s  volumes  in  any 

line  wliich  have  recently  come  to  our  desk  is  devoted  to 
*'  I  hildren  of  Cohjnial  DayH,"  and  is  issued  by  the  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Ojmpauy.  It  contains  stories  and  verses 
by  Elizal.)eth  S,  Tucker  upon  themes  suggested  by  the 
title,  but  the  distinctiv*,' merits  of  the  v«»luiue  re.st  uiM)n 
her  der«*rativ»;  1>orders  and  other  designs  and  a  dozen  (»r 
so  fa>l-j>ag»;  color  plates  after  water-color  paintings  by  E. 
Percy  Moran.  These  last  are  exceedingly  attractive  and 
repr<idu(M'  the  costumes,  furniture  an<l  postun»s  of  the 
old  cr>lonial  in-rifxl  ver^'  efTectively. 

Many  of  us  reinemlwr  the  delight  with  which  wo  read 
Mrs.  Mary  Maix-s  Dcxlge's  "  Hans  Brinker"  a  gjMxl  many 
years  ago.  It  was  a  charming  Htory  of  the  land  of  the 
Dut^-li,  although  it  is  wiid  that  Mrs.  Dodge  ha<l  not  viMiUnl 
Holhmd  at  the  time  it  was  written.  About  on«'-third  of 
a  new  voluni**  by  >  rs.  Do<lge  is  devoted  to  Holland,  and 
ij»  an  expansion  of  "  The  I^nd  of  Pluck."  print«'d  a  few 
years  ag(»  in  .S7.  SirhaldH.  Tlie  frontispiece,  "Two  BoyH 
of  Holland."  has  >>een  engraved  fr<»tn  a  fine  old  Dutch 
IMiinting.  The  rent  of  tin-  volume  contains  about  twenty 
of  Mrs.  Do<lge'H  admirable  storieH  and  sketchen,  for  the 
flmt  tJm«  coilwted  in  b<x)k  form,  Botli  parts  are  well 
llluMtnited,  and  the  lKK>k,  ax  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  bright- 
est and  \H'¥,i  «»f  the  r.ew  ihhueM  in  the  doinaiti  of  jtjvenile 
lit<Tature.  Mn*.  Drxlge  jijno  wnds  out  an  illuHtriitv<l  <ol- 
le<tlon  of  vers*'  U)T  \>*tyn  and  girls  to  which  she  gives  the 
AppropHat*^  tltl«?  "  When  Life  Is  Y<»ung."  Many  of  thew? 
v#*ni«s  •  riginally  app«'ured  in  Sf .   S'trhnUm,  but  some  are 

now  i»rintc«l  for  the  flrnt  tifne Another  volume  of 

venw'n  for  young  jK-ojile,  nlwo  illiiHtruted  fully  and  h1m«> 
)/nblish<'d  by   the   < 'entury  Company,  Im  erititle<l  "Artful 


Anticks,"  and  is  written  by  Oliver  Herford.  Many  an 
older  lover  of  graceful  and  genial  verse  will  find  delight 
in  both  of  these  collections. 

Miss  A.  G  Plympton,  author  of  "  Dear  Daughter  Doro- 
thy," "  Robin's  Recruit,"  and  other  well-received  short 
stories,  has  recently  published  two  new  books — "  Rags  and 
Velvet  Gowns,"  a  Christmas  story,  and  a  collection  of  four 
stories,  of  which  the  first,  "  Penelope  Prig,"  gives  its  title 
to  the  book.  This  second  volume  has  been  illustrated  by 
the  author. Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  of  enviable  repu- 
tation as  a  writer  for  children,  sends  out  a  new  edition  of 
her  favorite,  "  Timothj^'s  Quest,"  which,  as  she  says,  is 
"  for  anybodj^  young  or  old  who  cares  to  read  it."  It  is  a 
pleasant  and  tender  bit  of  fiction,  American  and  human 
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CopyriKlif.  »H»j.  hy  tho  Century  Co. 

From  "Tho  Land  of  Pluck." 

in  its  interests.     A   few  dainty  illustrations  are  furnished 
by  Oliver  H  -rford. 

A  considerable  number  of  books  written  os])ecially  for 
girls,  some  of  thom  by  well-known  writers  in  this  field, 
may  always  be  exp<'ct<'d  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Hero 
in  a  little  group  including  books  of  varying  excell<>nce  and 
written  for  girls  of  various  ages  ;  most  of  them  having 
more  or  less  pictorial  adornment.  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison's 
story,  •'  Toinette's  Philip,"  may  bo  read  by  either  boys  or 
girls.  T^ike  its  predecessor,  "  Lady  Jane,"  it  ajipeared 
originally  in  the  St.  Xirhohis.  The  scenic  of  the  story  is 
laid  partly  in  New  York  and  i)artly  in  New  Orleans,  the 
latt«'r  city  being  tlm  home  of  th(>  author.  Tln^  illustra- 
tions are  by  Rt'ginahl  Birch.  Miss  Nora  Porry,  who  has 
Intherto  written  a  goodly  number  of  whoh^some  and 
j)opular  short  stories  Cor  girls,  in  lu>r  new  work,  "Hope 
Bcnham,"  for  the  tlrst  time  gives  an  entire  volunu^  t«)  tho 
experiences  of  one  heroine.  This  story  has  eight  lull-pagt* 
illustrations  by  Frank  T.  M<'rrill.  Two  illustrati'd  storii^s 
for  girls,  jiublished  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Comi)any.  aro 
"Two  (Jirls"  by  Amy  E.  Blanduinl  and  "Olivia"  by 
Mrs  M<.leHWorlh.  "  Piokee  and  Her  People"  is  a  story 
of  JIM  Iiidijiii  ^,'irl  who.  Itroiight  up  from  babyhood  in  civ- 
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ilization,  returns  to  her  own  people  fu.l  of  en- 
thusiasm for  their  progress.  She  takes  mucli 
delight  when  her  father  buys  a  kitchen  stove 
and  a  greater  variety  of  kitchen  utensils  than 
she  had  dared  to  hope  for.  Some  of  the  il- 
lustrations show  glimpses  of  Indian  life.  In 
"  Molly  Miller,"  Mrs.  Merriman  follows  the 
fortunes  of  some  of  the  people  to  whom  she 
introduced  h,er  young  readers  in  a  preceding 
volume,  ''  The  Little  Millers."  "  Madeleine's 
Rescue  "  is  a  bright  story  for  both  girls  and 
boys,  written  by  Jeanne  Schultz.  In  some- 
what the  same  general  style  is  the  rather 
long  story  "The  Little  Lady  of  the  Horse," 
by  Evelyn  Raymond. 

For  a  younger  class  of  readers  the  favorite 
writer  Sophie  May  adds  "  Wee  Lucy  "  to  the 
long  list  of  her  "Prudy"  books,  this  new 
story  relating  to  "Little  Prudy's"  children; 
Grace  Le  Baron  in  "  Little  Miss  Faith  "  tells 
the  "Story  of  a  Country  Week  at  Falcon- 
Heights,"  and  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith  depicts 
the  "  Jolly  Good  Times"  which  children  have 
to-day  in  Ohio.  The  very  popular  writer  for 
girls  whose  nom  deplume  "Susan  Coolidge" 
is  so  familiar  in  countless  American  homes  is 
represented  this  Yule  Tide  by  a  bright,  whole- 
some story  with  the  title  "Not  Quite  Eight- 
een." 

The  issues  of  the  season  include  a  number 
of  stories  especially  adapted  for  boys'  read- 
ing. Here  is  a  little  group  of  seven  volumes. 
Hezekiah  Butterworth  has  made  a  worthy 
addition  to  his  popular  works  in  "The  Pa- 
triot Schoolmaster."  This  is  a  stirring  tale 
of  the  days  of  the  American  Revolution,  giv- 
ing glimpses  of  the  Minute  Men  and  the  Sons 
of  Liberty,  Washington,  Samuel  Adams  and 
other  eminent  men  of  the  times.  The  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  is  given  a  chapter.  The  half- 
dozen  illustrations  are  of  the  kind  which 
boys  like.  "Oliver  Optic,"  who  has  passed 
the  Scriptural  three  score  and  ten,  is  still  en- 
ergetic in  his  efforts  to  amuse  and  instruct 
Young  America.  Two  new  volumes  from  his 
pen  are  on  hand  for  the  Christmas  season. 
"Brother  Against  Brother"  begins  a  new 
series  of  "The  Blue  and  the  Gray"  an  I  is  a  story  of 
the  Civil  War,  with  the  scenes  in  one  of  the  border 
States.  Mr.  Adams  conforms  to  facts  whenever  treat- 
ing of  historical  events  and  his  lively  stories  of  the 
great  conflict  teach  the  boys  patriotism  without  arousing 
partisan  feeling.  The  other  volume,  "  Asiatic  Breezes," 
completes  the  second  series  of  the  "  AU-Over-the- World 
Library,"  and  follows  the  young  people  whoso  acquaint- 
ance was  made  in  e.'irlier  volumes  in  their  adventures  on 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  through  the  Suez  Canal  into  West- 
ern Asia.  Mr.  Adams,  as  usual,  mingles  historical  and 
geographical  information  with  the  exciting  events  t)f  his 
story.  Both  the  volumes  are  well  suppliud  with  spirited 
illustrations  and  suggestive  covers.  Mr.  W.  O.  Stoddard, 
anoth(»r  d«is<!rv(!dly  popular  writer  of  thrilling  storios  for 
boys,  (-ontrnjutcH  this  year  "  (Jhris,  the  Mod(  I  Makor,"  a 
Htory  of  New  York.  It  is  attra<^tivtOy  illuHtratnd  and 
bound,  and  is  juHt  the  sort  ot  book  a  wide-awake  young 
boy  will  onjoy.  M.  Elliot  Soaw<(ll,  who  has  attaiiu^d  rnc- 
ognitiori  as  a  writ«'r  of  goo<l  Htori«»M  of  tlm  soa,  unitrs 
iiit.<^r'«;Hting  advonturo  and  infonnution  (-ttnrnrning  an 
»)|*iM<»dr  of  (»iir  (liirly  naval  history  in  tlio  n(<w  tain  "  hnji- 
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tur  and  Somers."  Our  juvenile  writers  seem  to  have  dis- 
covered lately  that  they  need  not  confine  themselves  to 
the  periods  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War  when  in 
search  of  material  suitable  for  purposes  of  fiction.  The 
illustrations  of  "  Decatur  and  Somers "  are  eminently 
naval  in  spirit.  Still  another  good  story  for  boys,  thoui;h 
in  this  case  without  illustrations,  is  John  Trowbridge's 
"  Three  Boys  on  an  Electrical  Botit."  Finally,  a  book  of 
English  origin,  "Stirring  Tales  of  Colonial  Adventure," 
which  appears  with  a  cover  gay  in  coU>red  designs,  is 
written  by  Skipp  Boiiase  and  illustrattnl  by  Lancelot 
Speed.  The  adventures  oi'cur  in  various  British  I'olonies 
— Australia,  Tasmania,  India,  Nova  Scotia,  etc.  The 
illustrations  show  some  vt^ry  exciting  situatii>n». 

IKAVl'L,  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  OUT-DOOR 
l.irHRArUKl-. 

Those  who  desire  to  purchast*  Mrs.  TrolU«p«>  ■*  \v«i.- 
known  "Domestii'  Manners  of  the  Aineru'ans "  can  ol»- 
tain  a  new  twu-volunu<  edition,  publishtnl  l»y  iVnld,  M«'a*l 
\L'  Cuiupaiiy,  un«l  iiit  lodiui  d  l>\  I'roftvs.sur  llairv  ThuiMtv'U 
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Peck,  of  Columbia  College.  Mr.  Peck  believes  that  the 
Avork  is  superior  to  Harriet  Martineau's  book  on  Ameri- 
can society  and  to  Dickens'  "  American  Notes,''  and  that 
it  i)ossesses  "  no  slight  historical  value  for  the  student  of 
our  social  conditions  in  the  days  [1832]  when  to  borrow 
the  expression  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  'American  society 
was  not  only  provincial  but  parochial.'"  This  edition  is 
illustrated. 

It  is  often  stated  that  books  of  natural  historj'  and  out- 
door li  "e  make  particularly  pleasant  reading  in  the  winter 
months.  AYhen  perused  by  the  stove  or  fireplace  they 
yield  pleasant  reminiscences  of  experiences  in  wood  and 
ield  and  anticipations  of  their  return.  Dr.  Eugene  Mur- 
ray-Aaron's "  Butterfly  Hunters  of  the  Caribbees"  may 
be  placed  among  such  books.  For  although  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  story  relating  the  adventures  of  two  youths 
and  their  companions,  it  is  full  of  instruction  in  the  nat- 
ural history  of  the  West  Indies.  The  author  gives,  in  the 
pleasant  way  of  fiction,  scenes  and  incidents  in  his  own 
experience  as  an  exploring  naturalist,  and  "scientific  ac- 
curacy has  been  the  main  guiding  principle  "  of  his  work. 
The  spirit  of  free  out-door  life  and  adventure,  thenarra-^ 
tive  style,  appropriate  illustrations  and  suggestive  cover 
will  make  the  book  especially  attractive  to  boys. 

In  "Wild  Beasts,"  J.  Hampden  Porter  gives  a  study 
of  the  characters  and  habits  of  the  elephant,  lion, 
leopard,  panther,  jaguar,  tiger,  puma,  wolf  and  griz- 
zly bear.  Excellent  illustrations  of  each  of  these  ani- 
mals, excepting  the  panther,  are  a  pleasant  addition 
to  Mr.  Porter's  written  accounts.    The  author  treats  his 


subjects  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  books  of  natural  history,  travel  and 
adventure.  Many  interesting  anecdotes  are  related  and 
frequent  quotations  given  from  appropriate  sources. 
While  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  serious  natural  his- 
tory, its  easy  style  and  range  of  discussion  make  it  pleas- 
ant reading  for  non-scientific  circles. 

Three  volumes  may  just  here  be  conveniently  grouped 
together.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  regret  that  the 
lover  of  the  poet-naturalist  school  reads  in  the  brief  pref- 
atorj'  note  to  "  Riverby,"  John  Burroughs'  new  volume 
of  essays,  that  he  considers  it  "  probably  my  last  collec- 
tion of  Out-of-door  Papers."  "  Riverby,"  as  a  title  some- 
what less  definitely  suggestive  than  the  titles  of  some  of 
Mr.  Burroughs'  earlier  volumes,  is  the  name  of  his  place  on 
the  bank  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  book  contains  eight- 
een essays  dealing  with  out-door  life  and  its  observation  ; 
some  detailed  studies  as  that  of  ' '  The  Chipmunk  "  and 
"  A  Young  Marsh  Hawk "  and  some  of  more  general 
nature.  Two  chapters  record  some  impressions  the 
essayist  gained  from  ' '  A  Taste  of  Kentucky  Blue-Grass  " 
and  "In  Mammoth  Cave."  Mr.  Burroughs'  literary 
activit}',  if  we  leave  out  of  ac.ount  his  "  Notes  on  Walt 
Whitman,"  began  with  the  publication  of  "  Wake-Robin" 
in  1871.  That  book  was  not  a  '  chanticleer  clarion,'  like 
Thoreau's  "  Waldeu,"  but  it  was,  in  the  word  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs then  used,  an  "  invitation  "  to  a  loving  study  of 
nature  ;  and  it  maj'  be  pleasiint  to  notice  that,  after  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  "Riverby,"  which  perhaps  closes 
the  list  of  Mr.  Burroughs'  genial  and  charming  books, 
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ESSAYS,    CRITIGISM   AND    BHLLbS-LETTRFS. 

Tlie  works  which  fall  under  this  head  are  not  nearly  so 
numeron-  as  those  classitied  in  other  dei)artments  of  lit- 
erature, but  there  are  a  few  of  excellent  worth.  Wr. 
Hamilton  Mabie's  genial  and  careful  essays  in  criticism 
are  appreciated  hy  readers  who  love  to  dwell  upon  the 
ethical  elements  in  noble  literature,  its  relations  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  soul  and  to  the  larger  moral  nature 
of  man.  He  discusses  with  insight  and  sympathy  the  sig- 
nificance of  literature  as  a  form  of  art  and  its  influences 
in  the  inner  life.  His  recently  issued  second  series  of 
essays  bearing  the  title  "  My  Study  Fire"  contains  some 
thirty  or  forty  brief  articles  upon  such  topics  as  "The 
Book  and  the  Reade  ,"  "  The  Finalities  of  Expression, ' 
"  Work  and  Art,i'  "  The  Real  and  the  Sham,"  "  The  Spell 
of  Style,"  "Criticism  as  an  Interpreter,"  "The  Power  of 
the  Novel,"  etc.  A  portrait  of  Flaubert  is  given  as  a  front- 
ispiece.  Another  essayist  who  deals  with  the  high 

themes  of  life  in  the  spirit  of  the  moralist  and  even  with 
a  directly  didactic  purpose  is  Sir  John  Lubbock.  His  en- 
couraging volume  upon  "  The  Use  of  Life,"  is  of  much  the 
same  nature  as  his  •'  Pleasures  of  Life  "  published  some 
years  ago,  and  like  that  work  consists  largely  of  apt  quo- 
tations from  a  wide  range  of  classical  ancient  r.nd  modern 
literature.  Among  the  topics  considered  in  the  nineteen 
chapters  are  "Tact,"  "Recreation,"  "Libraries,"  "Citi- 
zenship," "Industry,"  "Social  Life,"  "  Character "  and 
"  Religion." 

A  book  of  distinctly  holidav  character  is  "  The  Farmers 
Boy,"  written  and  very  liberally  and  very  charmingly 
'llu^'trated  by  Clifton  Johnson,  the  author  of  "  Ihe  Country 
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ends  with  a  goodly  number  of  p^es  devoted  to 
with  Young  Observers." 

The  poet-naturalist  school  of  essayists,  of  which  Mr. 
Burroughs  stands  at  the  head  among  living  writers,  has 
flourished  wonderfully  in  the  last  decade  or  so.  Cne 
noticeable  point  concerning  these  writers  is  that  their 
common  love  of  a  careful  study  of  nature  produces  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  kinship  and  companionship.  Thus  Mr. 
Leander  S.  Keyser  in  his  "  In  Bird  Land,"  a  collection  of 
out-door  articles  previously  published  in  various  periodi- 
cals, not  only  quotes  and  compares  observations  with  Mr. 
Bradford  Torrey,  but  gives  an  enthusiastic  reminiscence 
of  a  never-to-be-forgotten  afternoon  spent  with  that  New 
England  bird-lover.  Mr.  Keyser's  own  ornithological 
lore  has  been  gleaned  mainly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Springfield,  Ohio.  His  volume  contains  eighteen  essays 
upon  such  topics  as  "  Nest- Hunting,"  "Winter  Frolics," 
"Where  Birds  Roost,"  "The  Wood  Pewee,"  etc.,  etc., 
and  includes  one  more  distinctly  literary  chapter  giving  a 
"  Bird  Anthology  of  Lowell."  Tht?  style  of  the  book  is 
unpretentious,  and  its  matter  mainly  the  record  of  per- 
sonal observation. 

Charles  ('onrad  Abbott,  M.D.,  another  and  a  well- 
known  writer  upon  natural  history  topics,  gives  a  simple, 
connected  account  of  "  Th«!  Birds  About  Us,"  grouped 
according  to  their  scientittc  classification.  The  book  i.s 
writt»'n  in  a  popular  stylo,  and  it  is  well  and  freely  illus- 
trated by  two  dozen  plates  and  many  (MigraviJigs  in  the 
t«-xt.  Dr.  Abbott  gives  fn'<iut'nt  (piotations  from  Wilson 
and  other  ornithologicjil  writers.  Like  all  bird  lovers,  he 
wishes  to  add  Ids  influence  ti>  "  the  growing  disposition  to 
cultivate  ratlmr  than  ])erMe<Mit4»  our  ft»atliered  frit-nds." 
Ills  voliitrie  occupies  a  place  between  the  purt»  natural 
hiMtorien  and  the  more  distinctly  literary  works  upon  birds 
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School  in  New  England,"  which  was  noticed  in  the  Re- 
view on  its  publication,  about  a  year  ago.  Mr  Johnson's 
text  and  pictures  give  one  the  spirit  of  farm  life  in  Yan- 
keedom  from  the  boys'  standpoint  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
comparison  with  Charles  Dudley'  Warners  "  Being  a  Boy  ' 
His  account  of  the  duties  and  delights  of  the  j'outhful 
agriculturist  follows  the  course  of  the  seasons  from  spring 
to  winter.  The  girl  and  the  other  members  of  the  family 
also  receive  some  attention.  The  typography  and  the 
quality  of  pai)er  are  very  satisfactory  and  the  decorated 
cover  has  the  appropriate  design  of  a  farm  boy  perched 
on  a  boulder,  with  a  glimpse  of  open  fields  beyond  him. 

Another  book  of  the  gift  season  which  draws  its 

materials  from  New  England  sources,  in  this  case  from 
the  colonial  period,  tells  the  true  story  of  "  Three  Hero- 
ines of  New  England  Romance."  Harriet  Prescott  Spof- 
ford  writes  of  Priscilla,  Agnes  Brown  of  Agnes  Suniage. 
and  Ijouise  Imogen  Guiney  of  Martha  Hilton.  The  ac- 
counts are  embellished  by  scores  of  illustrations  from 
drawings,  "authentic  and  fanciful,'  by  Edmund  H.  Gar- 
rett, who  also  furnishes  some  forty  pages  of  notes  relating 
to  hLs  personal  quest  of  the  illustrative  material  in  and 
about  the  old  homes  of  the  heroines, 

A  convenient  and  very  agreeable  two-volume  edition  of 
Irving's  "  Sketch  Book  '  is  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.  It  is  graced  by  nearlj-  two  sco:  e  illustra- 
tions, many  of  them  rather  small  but  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  essays,  by  Hoppin,  Darley,  Wm.  Hart,  Col- 
man  and  other  artists. This  department  of  the  Re- 
view noticed  Mrs.  OJiphant's  narrative  and  critical  "  Vic- 
torian Age  of  English  Literature,"  broad  in  scope  and 
popular  in  treatment,  somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago. 
An  edition  l>«'aring  the  imprint  of  Ix)Vell,  Coryell  & 
Company  has  as  frontispieces  to  the  two  volumes  |M)r- 
trait8  of  the  author  and  of  Queen  Vict^jria.  In  the  body  of 
the  work  are  fourth  en  excellent  portraits  of  authors,  in- 
cluding Cardinal  Xewman,  Professor  Huxley,  RuNkin, 
George  Eliot,  Frou<le,  Tennyson  and  Harriet  Martineau. 

The  laHt  issues  in  the  "TeTiiple  ShakesjH'are"  to  come 
U)  our  dcHk  are  "  As  You  Like  It"  and  "The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew."  The  frontispier*"*  of  the  two  i)layH  show 
reHpectively  a  view  (»f  the  dratnatist's  birthplace  and  of 
the  "  GIoIkj  "  Theatre.  A  set  of  theM*  dainty.  <  onvenient 
volumes,  tv)  far  iih  they  have  apiM'are<l,  would  make  an 
acceptable  ChristmaH  gift  to  many  p«»oj>le. 

PORTRY,  ()\.D   AND   NEW,  AM)   HYMNS. 

Tl«e  returning  holiday  wawon  brings  its  UHual  supply  «>f 
new  editions  of  htimdard  poetry,  but  in  the  I'nited  States, 
at  leaMt,  there  are  no  very  iniiH)rtunt  new  additions  to  this 
department  of  lit«'ratnre.  Thn  relatively  simdl  number 
of  works  in  vers**  which  tlie  publishers  have  sj-en  i\t  to 
isMUe  at  this  high-tidf  jsriiKl  of  i>iibli(ation  as  roinpured 
with  the  Is'wildering  quantity  of  novels  and  short  stories 
emphiiMiz^'H  again  the  oft-nuide  statement  that  Action  is 
jtftr  errfUpncp  the  ruling  form  of  literary  art  in  our  <lay. 
But  the  time  has  not  yet  coniM  when  th*-  s«'eker  for  holi- 
day kiHm  in  the  b«»ok  line  leaves  the  shelves  of  poetical 
w«»rks  nncxariiined. 

In  the  way  of  (•oni|)let4«  collect  ions  of  Inclividnal  authors 
Messrs.  T,  v.  Crowell  8c  Company  furnish  anew  e<lition 
ofH«ottlnlwo  vol  lid  in  M'venil  styles  «)f  binding. 

Prof«'MiM*r  Clmrles  I  i  ton  (••)ntribnt4-s  a  brief  critical 

Intr'Hitjrf ion  and  Nathan  Il/i'^kell  Dole  writes  a  twelve- 
(>at{e  bl<  graphical  sketch  «»f  the  |KK't.  ThiH  collecttion  of 
Hcott'n  yvrm^  In  fuller  than  any  hitherto  printinl.  Tl»« 
p«"  irrang<'<l  «hron«»l<»gl«aIly  and  theoriginal  prow 

ifti.  ■nn   to  the   larger  on<;M  arc  induihMl.      A  few 


brief  notes  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  an 
appendix  in  the  second  volume  contains  some  eighty 
pages  of  annotation,  followed  by  an  index  of  first  lines. 
The  edition  is  liberally  illustrated  by  capable  artists,  and 
two  attractive  photogravure  portraits  of  Scott  are  given  as 
frontispieces.  The  typography  is  good  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  volumes  tasteful  and  attractive. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Companj-'s  "  Cambridge 
Edition "  of  W  hittier's  poetical  works  is  based  upon  the 
original  "Riverside  Edition"  which,  by  virtue  of  the 
classification,  annotation  and  revision  of  the  poet  himself, 
formed  a  definitive  edition.  The  present  collection  con- 
tains also  "  At  Sundown,"  and  a  few  poems  gleaned  after 
Mr.Whittier's  death  and  included  in  the  authorized  biog- 
raphy. Numerous  notes,  a  biographical  sketch,  a  chron- 
ological list  of  the  poems  and  indexes  to  first  lines  and 
to  titles  are  also  given.  The  edition  is  not  an  illustrated 
one,  but  an  excellent  portrait  is  used  as  a  frontispiece 
aiid  the  title  page  gives  a  view  of  the  poet's  hon^e  at 
Amesbury.  The  volume  is  satisfactory  in  the  details  of 
typographj'  and  binding.  ^ 

Tennyson's  dramatic  poem,  "  Becket,"  has  been  dressed 
in  holiday  attire  and  quite  freely  illustrated  by  F.  C.  Gor- 
don, under  the  auspices  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 

Two  popular  English  poems  of  our  century  have  been  is- 
sued in  a  new  uniform  edition,  in  several  styles  of  binding, 
by  Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company.  Eighty  pages  of 
notes  render  a  close  familiarity  with  Byron's  "  Childe 
Harold "  easy  and  about  a  score  of  excellent  photo- 
gravure illustrations  add  charm  to  the  narrative.  "The 
Light  of  Asia  "  is  in  this  edition  illustrated  for  the  first 
time,  but  the  illustrations  number  only  four  in  additi(m 
to  a  portrait  of  the  author.  These  two  small  volumes  are 
attractive  and  of  convenient  size  ;  they  will  doubtless 
prove  acceptable  to  lovers  of  the  poems.  The  same  pub- 
lishers send  forth  a  representative  collection  of  Faber's 
Hynms,  illustrated  by  L.  J.  Bridgman,  with  an  interest- 
ing biographical  sketc  i  by  N.  H.  Dole.  Many  of  these 
hymns  w»»re  especially  composed  for  the  London  Oratory 
which  Faber  founded  and  long  directed,  and  some  of 
them  are  steept»d  in  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  Catholic 
do  ma.  Yet  Faber's  intensely  human  nature  and  his  true 
lyrical  power  produced  many  vt'rses  which  ai)peal  to  the 
n'ligious  of  every  name.  Tlu)  pre.stMit  collection  contains 
a  gocslly  nuniln'r  of  hymns  ot  this  richer  quality,  includ- 
ing the  well  known  "  Hark  I  Hark  !  My  Si)ul  !  iXugelic 
Songs  Are  Swelling"  and  "O  Paradise." 

Very  small  and  v«'ry  dainty  are  two  issues  in  the  "  Col- 
lection of  Nrasterjjieces,"  published  by  the  Fn>diM'ick  A. 
Stokes  Company.  The  coUectio  i  inchnles  certain  best- 
known  masterpieces  in  prosti  tmd  verse,  adonuul  with 
numerous  origimil  illu.strations.  The  publishers  have 
aimed  t<»  make  these  volumes  particularly  attractive  by  a 
variety  of  decorative  bindings,  by  the  use  of  high-graded 
paper  and  appieciatif/U  of  the  best  modern  (>n'ect,  in  typo- 
gra])hical  details.  Jean  Ingelow's  familiar  and  always 
charming  "  Songs  of  Seven  '*  lias  been  illustrated  by  Kirk 
I'^te,  Jind  "  Evangeline"  by  Cliarh's  Howard  Johnson. 

Any  work  <»f  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has,  of  course,  a 
partictilar  interest  just  at  this  time,  when  the  grief  ot  his 
<lr«at)i  is  heavy  in  our  hearts.  "  Tlu<  T^jist  Ijcaf,"  on<^  of 
his  best  known  and  characti^ristically  tenchu'  and  delicate 
p<M>ms,  is  ])iiblisln'd  in  very  Iil)eral  style  by  Houghton, 
Miniin  &>  Company.  The  particidar  /ittractions  ol"  this 
(Mlition  Jire  tlie  charming  illustrations  by  George  Wharton 
Edwanlsand  F.  Ilopk  nson  Smith,  the  "History  of  the 
Poem,"  which  the  author  wrote  in  IHSr),  and  tho  /<ic- 
«i>Mi7#' of  a  genial  letter  from  Holmes  to  the  publlHh(«r'< 
written  at  I^evcrly  l''arms  last  .Inly. 
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Two  long  thin  volumes  of  verse,  in  uniform  style,  with 
typography  and  paper  suited  to  the  bibliophile,  hail  from 
Portland,  Maine.  "  Feliso  :  A  Book  of  Lyrics  "  contains 
a  small  collection  of  Swinburne's  verse,  chosen  largely 
from  the  first  series  of  "Poems  and  Ballads"  (1800).  Fitz- 
gerald's version  of  the  liubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam,  con- 
tains a  poem  by  Andrew  Lang,  a  sketch  of  the  Persian 
poet,  notes  and  a  list  of  English  versions  and  editions  of 
the  i)oem.  Parallel  texts  of  the  first  and  fourth  editions 
of  Fitzgerald's  translation  are  given. 

A  volume  of  particular  interest  to  the  lover  of  chxssical 
literature  is  that  containing  Mr.  Gladstone's  translations 
of  the  Odes  of  Horace.  The  renderings  are  particularly 
smooth  and  musical,  and  are  naturally  interesting,  as  the 
work  of  the  great  statesman  and  a  reminder  of  the 
traditional  excellence  in  classical  scholarship  among  En- 
glishmen eminent  in  political  life.  These  versions  of 
Horace  give  evidence  of  genuine  British  morality 
in  the  matters  of  fidelity  to  the  original  poems  and 
severe  effort  toward  perfection  of  expression.  The 
translator  of  Horace,  Mr.  Gladstone  says  in  his  pref- 
ace, "should  both  claim  and  exercise  the  largest  possi- 
ble freedom  in  varying  his  metres,  so  as  to  adapt  them  in 
each  case  to  the  original."  Another  quotation  from  the 
l^reface  may  define  a  particular  purpose  which  led  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  enter  a  field  by  no  means  unoccupied  : 
' '  There  is,  in  my  view,  one  special  necessity  of  transla- 
tion from  Horace,  which  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  heretofore 
received  in  many  quarters  what  seems  to  me  a  very  in- 
.adequate  share  of  attention  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  necessity 
of  compression." 

Our  list  of  poetical  translations  includes  a  rendering 
into  English  verse  of  the  famous  Euripidean  drama 
"Medea"  by  John  Patterson,  M.A.,  and  a  traijslation  of 
the  First  Part  of  Faust  by  John  Auster,  LL.D.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson is,  we  believe,  a  Kentucky  teacher.  He  has  aimed 
in  various  respects  to  reproduce  the  peculiarities  of  Eurip- 
ides' style,  and  to  follow  the  Greek  changes  of  versifica- 
tion as  closely  as  English  prosody  permits.  Mr.  Auster's 
translation  is  accompanied  by  a  brief  introduction,  by 
Burdett  Mason,  devoted  to  Goethe  and  Faust,  and  con- 
tains many  full  page — some  colored — and  lesser  illustra- 
tions by  Frank  M.  Gregory.  The  text  is  well  printed  on 
heavy  paper,  and  the  book  is  bound  in  a  cover  decorated 
with  silver  designs. 

Anna  E.  Mack  has  selected  and  arranged  a  large  num- 
ber of  short  poems  or  extracts  from  poems  treating  vari- 
ous a  -pects  of  love.  There  are  many  exquisite  lyrics  in 
the  volume.  More  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
authors  are  represented,  principally  modern  English  and 
American  poets,  and  including  many  of  the  humbler 
singers  as  well  as  Tennyson,  Browning,  Longfellow,  Low- 
ell, Whittier,  etc.  The  compiler  has  ai)parently  per- 
formed her  work  intelligently  and  affectionately. 

Another  volume  of  poetical  selections  covering  a  definite 
area  is  called  "  American  Song,"  and  its  preiKuation  was 
in  the  hands  of  Arthur  B.  Simonds,  a  recent  Fellow  in  the 
Romance  Languages  at  Columbia  College.  The  work  is, 
in  the  main,  a  ' '  complication  of  Americtin  i)oems  (mostly 
short  selections)  drawn  from  the  era  beginning  about  the 
commencement  of  the  ctnitury  and  reacliing  to  the  pres- 
ent day."  So  regarded,  Mr.  Simonds'  collection  is  of  inter- 
est to  the  general  reader.  In  the  notes,  criticisms,  bibli- 
ographical reference  and  arrangement,  however,  an  effort 
has  l)e«!n  miide  to  present  so  iiething  of  value  to  thei  stTi- 
oiiH  student  of  Am<'ii(;an  liter  iture.  Comparatively  hirgo 
Hpaco  is  naturally  given  to  tlm  '' claHHitral"  pot^tn,  among 
which  Mr.  SiniondH  pluc«m  that  pecidiar  New  England 
dreaming  g«'niuH— Joih-m  Very— tlie  poet  of  niyMtical  syin 


pathy  with  nature  and  of  religious  contemplation.  The 
other  classical  writers,  according  to  Mr.  Simonds'  arrange- 
ment, are  Bryant,  Whittier,  Emerson,  Poe,  Longfellow, 
Lowell  and  Holmes.  "Pre-eminent  later  writers"  are 
Whitman,  Bayard  Taylor  and  Sidney  Lanier.  As  "  fore- 
runners," sixteen  poets,  including  Freneau,  Drake,  Perci- 
val,  T.  B.  Read,  W"  illis,  etc.,  are  represented  by  a  single  se- 
lection. Some  space  is  given  especially  to  poetry  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  book  closes  with  nearly  a  hundred  pages 
devoted  to  "Contemporaries."  In  this  part  Mr.  Simonds 
has  deemed  it  wise  to  include  one  or  more  selections  from 
such  poets  as  Dora  Read  Goodale,  Minnie  Gilmore,  Eliza- 
beth Akers  Allen  and  Christopher  Pearce  Cranch,  though 
he  has  not  omitted  writers  of  larger  import.  An  index 
of  first  lines  and  an  index  of  authors  are  furnished. 

Among  the  books  of  the  season  are  two  volumes  of 
verse  by  living  American  poets  of  established  reputation 
and  several  by  less  known  rhymers.  It  was  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  that  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  published  his 
first  small  volume  of  poetry  bearing  the  title,  "The  New 
Day."  In  the  course  of  time  other  slight  collections  ap- 
peared, the  fifth  being  "  The  Great  Remembrance,"  pub- 
lished last  year.  Under  the  unpretentious  title,  "  Five 
Books  of  Song,"  Mr.  Gilder  now  s.  nds  out  a  complete  and 
revised  collection  of  his  poems,  including  fourteen  not 
hitherto  printed  in  book  form,  some  of  which  are  here 
printed  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Gilder  is  prominent 
among  our  poets  for  the  genuinely  lyrical  quality  of  his 


RICHARD   WATSON   GILDER. 

verse,  reflective,  moral  in  the  deep«'r  iueai:iug  of  that 
word  and  imaginative  rather  than  pa.s.sioiuite  ;  and  for  his 
very  careful  artistic  finish.  The  high  iileal  of  the  ikk'I'si 
tirt  which  Mr.  Gilder  liolds  may  U^  inferrtnl  U\mi  tho 
limited  (piantity  of  his  iK)etry.  A  volume  of  t\vv>  han- 
dled and  forty  pagt>H,  in  ordinary  sized  typt\  is  not  u  lurgt^ 
protluititm  for  a  miisr  active  through  two  decmlos.  Hx 
ttMiially  this  volume  i.s  a  very  attractive  ouo,  nml  It  will 
make  a  Huituble  gift  for  any  lovor  of  lyric  |KH«try. 
Another  of  lair  well-known  iHH't.**  who  also  ncUiU  fi»rth 
a  now  volume  of  vert»e  thin  Heujion  is  Tlutuitun  Uuilov  Al- 
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drich.  It  is  a  ver^^  slight  volume,  for  Mr.  Aldrich,  like 
Mr.  Gilder,  has  a  higa  ideal  of  his  art  and  is  reluctant  to 
publish  any  work  that  is  not  true  poetry  in  matter  and 
form.  The  first  poem,  "  Unguarded  G-ates,"  which  gives 
its  title  to  the  collection,  refers  to  the  ease  with  which 
foreigners  enter  America  and  makes  this  plea  to  Liberty  : 

.    .    .    "  Have  a  care 
Lest  from  thv  brow  the  clustered  stars  be  torn 
And  trampled  in  the  dust.    For  so  of  old 
The  thronging  Goth  and  Vandal  trampled  Rome, 
And  where  the  temples  of  the  Caesars  stood 
The  lean  wolf  unmolested  made  her  lair." 

Quatrains,  one  or  two  narrative  poems,  a  few  pieces  in 
blank  verse,  some  exquisite  short  lyrics  and  seven  son- 
nets complete  the  contents. 

A  collection  of  vei-se  of  considerable  excellence  is  Mr. 
Harrison  S.  Morris'  "  Madonna,  and  Other  Poems,"  con- 
taining many  poems  which  have  already  appeared  in 
various  periodicals.  Mr.  Morris  has  not  written  much 
poetry  of  a  deep  or  highly  imaginative  quality  but  his 
fancy  is  graceful  and  active  and  his  vei-sification  genu- 
inely, almost  unfailingly,  musical.  He  has,  along  with  a 
taste  for  some  traditional  elements  in  poetry — evidenced 
e.  rj. ,  in  his  references  to  Pan  and  the  fairies,  and  in  some 
favorite  words  of  his  vocabulary — a  real  appreciation  of 
many  aspects  of  nature  and  a  sense  of  poetic  form.  The 
larger  number  of  the  poems  are  arranged  in  groups  bear- 
ing the  names  "Landscape,"  "Song,  '  "Story,"  "Son- 
nets "  and  "Trivia."  Some  of  the  shorter  l^'rics  are  par- 
ticularly graceful.  The  book  is  printed  and  bound  in  holi- 
day style  and  it  is  illustrated  by  a  frontispiece  by  F.  V. 
Du  Mond  and  thirty  head  pieces  by  E.  S.  HoUoway. 

Dr.  James  E.  Rankin,  president  of  Howard  University, 
D.  C,  i.s  widely  known  as  the  author  of  the  "  Christian 
Endeavor  Hymn,"  and  has  long  been  a  contributor  of 
verse  U)  religious  periodicals.  He  has  recently  sent  out  a 
new  e<lition  of  iKjetical  studies  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 
dedicated,  by  permission,  U)  Eklmund  Clarence  Stedman. 
Ah  l>efitH  the  language  in  which  th^y  am  written,  most  of 
these  verses  have  a  simple,  homely  quality  and  treat  hu- 
morously or  imthetif:ally  of  the  experiences  of  common 
life.  A  few  are  narrative  in  form,  but  the  majority  and 
the  most  attractive^  are  lyrifuil.     Home  of  these  latter  are 

very  inuMical  and  "  takinjf." In  dialect  also — the  dia- 

hicX  of  rural  New  England— are  many  of  the  verses  in 
"B.i<k  O/untry  P(x;mH."  Th«;He  iKx-msare  by  no  means  uni- 
formly KUWMJSHful,  but  many  are  in  close  touch  with  tlm 
life  of  the  p*;ople  and  combine  a  wliolL-soine  humor  witli 
a  Hf>und  and  homely  jilnloHophy.  Mr.  Koks  iH  natural  in 
feeling— not  alway.s  hoin  vorabuhiry  and  plinuM'— uudrm- 
inently  genial.  H»!  ban  a  1  ve  for  jingUs  and  unusual 
rhymes  His  iMx^ms  do  not  carry  ono  into  mystical 
land  of  art,  but  to  the  farm  an<l  h«'arth  of  our  conti-mpo- 
rary  agriculturist  ami  his  i  ••ighborH.  Th»«  book  ron- 
tainH  a  ix)rtrait  of  th"*  author  and  in  illuHtralrd  ])y  iJridg- 

man. A  Ix^ok  of  jk^'Iuh  by  AnnaOlwjttCommelin  has 

an  attrw.tive  fronliHi>ii'(x«,  un«l  hom  •  of  Its  sonTM-tH  and 

lyricH  are  of  ('.omrnendable   quality. A  diminutive 

.  lurnr  which  ?nay  !».•  mentioned  witli  tin*  books  of 
1' .'  try  lH;<uiUM<)  writt«ri  in  verwi  contains  an  <v«-n  Inindred 
M'ldleM,  ••xijn'MM«'d  in  from  two  to  thirty  or  forty  lines, 
with  a  key  aiding  in  thfir  »w)hition.  Ilfiwovi-r  short, 
♦•/irh  riddlo  Im  given  a  full  p/ig»«.  T)h'  author  Ih  William 
lJ<'Ilamy  and  th*«  })Of,k  in  rall»'d  "  A  (V-ntiiry  of  ('hannh-H  " 

I"  "  TliM  fV,ronation  Hymnal  "  tli<<  ririning  H  n«vfU 
C/^imfMiny  fwndM  out  a  H«'lection  of  hymriH  and  KongH  <'n«d- 
i tJi hi y  bound  and  j)riri ted.  Tlio  iMlitorial  work  Iioh  Iw-en 
\n  vhtiTun  (}t  t)^(^  eminent  r««preM«?nt.ativ«iM  of  tho  liaptist 
pnlrrtt,   R<iv    A    J    Gordon  and  \\t>v.  Arthur  T    l'l«TMon. 


Their  aim  has  been  to  prepare  a  smaller  and  less  expen- 
sive hymn  book  than  those  now  generally  in  use,  and  to 
present  a  combination  of  widely  accepted  standard  hymns 
and  tunes  and  an  ample  selection  of  "  Gospel  Songs." 


ART   AND  THE   HISTORY  OF  ART. 

An  art  volume  published  in  Denver  contains  nearly 
two-score  reproductions  by  half-tone  process  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  most  interesting  wild  animals  of  Colorado 
as  they  appear  in  their  native  haunts,  sometimes  with  a 
considerable  landscape  background.  Most  of  the  photo- 
graphs were  taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Wallihan,  and 
they  give  brief  accounts  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  original  pictures  were  made.  The  collection  is 
introduced  in  an  entirely  commendatory  and  appreciative 
way  by  so  good  an  authority  upon  our  wild  Western 
game  as  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  considers  the  book  "a 
credit  to  Colorado  and  a  credit  to  the  United  States." 
Some  of  the  most  attractive  plates  picture  "The First 
Scent  of  Danger"  (two  mule  deer),  "The  Lord  of  the 
Glen,"  "  A  Solid  Phalanx  "  (of  antelope  on  the  prairie),  a 
cougar  "On  the  Lookout,"  a  coyote  "Out  for  a  Break- 
fast," a  jackrabbit  sitting,  and  the  cabin  of  a  taxider- 
mist, "  Dummy  "  Wilson,  the  exterior  of  the  walls  dec- 
orated with  trophies  of  his  skill. Another  art  vol- 
ume of  much  wider  scope  and  of  popular  nature  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Optimus  Printing  Company,  of  New  York. 
It  is  in  typography,  paper  and  illustrations  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  best  achievements  in  modern  book-making. 
The  collection  embraces  one  hundred  and  f ortj'-f  our  faith- 
ful reproductions  of  famous  paintings  bj'  famous  artists 
of  the  world,  from  photographs  of  the  originals,  and  ac- 
companied in  each  case  by  brief  explanatory  text  by 
Karl  P.  Hangl.  Apju'eciation  of  the  excellence  of  these 
illustrations  requires  a  first  hand  examination  of  the 
book,  but  some  idea  of  their  scope  may  be  gained  by 
(juoting  a  few  selected  titles  :  "  The  Angelus,"  by  Millet ; 
"  Baruay  as  Mark  Antony,"  by  Alma-Tadema  ;  "Christ 
Entering  Jnusahnn,"  by  Dori^  ;  "  Falstatf  and  His 
Friends,"  by  G.  R.  Leslie;  Murillo's  "  Innnaculate  Con- 
ception," "Gladiators,"  by  J.  L.  (ierome  ;  Rosa  Bon heur's 
"  Horse  Fair,"  H.  Kaulback's  "  Lucnv.ia  Borgia,"  Max 
Schmidt'.s  "  Solitude,"  etc.,  etc..  The  volume  will  bo  a 
l)l«'iusiint  addition  totho  i)arlor  table  t)f  our  ordinary  well- 
to-do  citin^'U. 

Mr.  A.  G.  RadclilTe,  author  of  "  Schools  and  Masters 
of  Painting,"  has  jjri'pared  a  com])anion  volume  treating 
tlu!  "  Schools  and  Masters  of  S(uli)ture."  Mr.  RadclilTe's 
aim  has  bei-n  to  "tell  \\w  stoiy  of  plastic  art  clearlj% 
vividly  and  accurately,  with  (Mitire  correctness  as  far  as 
possible,  but  without  •needless  technicalities."  In  i)re- 
Henting  briefly  so  large  a  subject  much  condensation  has, 
c»f  course,  been  necessary,  and  Mr.  Radclift'e's  method  hjis 
been  that  of  the  description  of  facts  rather  than  th(>  (Ex- 
pression of  critical  opinions.  Ibi  begins  with  "  Kgyi)tian 
Sculptors  and  Sculpture,"  gives  somt*  notice  to  the  art 
among  the  AHsyrians  and  in  other  ])artH  of  Asia,  and 
paH.HeH  on  through  a  longer  examination  of  Gre<»k  and 
Roman  .'.culpture,  early  (  hristian  and  "  .Mediaeval  Cathe- 
dral," to  more  modern  developments,  which  lie  considers 
in  national  groujm.  The  closing  three  chapt<M*s  nr(M)f  u 
large  tiuH'ly  interest,  being  d(*vot«Ml  resp«>ct.ively  to 
"  Kcid])torH  and  Sculpture  of  tla^  Nineteenth  Cent ury," 
and  to  studies  of  sculptuie  in  Kiiroi>ean  and  in  Ameiican 
mumiumH.  There  are  ji  large  number  of  good  illustra- 
tions,  and  the  autlior  Iwih  HUjiplied  a  bibliogra|)hy  of  h(>v- 
••ral  pages  and  a  thorough  index.  Ah  a  con<*lse  and  sys- 
tematic  summary  the  history  of  sculpture  Heenm  to  In 
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given  here  in  attractive,  reliable  manner. John  C. 

Van  Dyke,  Professor  of  Art  in  Rutgers  College,  is  editor 
of  a  series  of  "  College  Hi.-.tories  of  Art  "  for  which  he  him- 
self has  prepared  "A  Text-Book  of  the  History  of  faint- 
ing." The  subject-matter  is  presented  in  a  general 
chronological  way,  and  is  divided  into  chapters  given  to 
consideration  of  the  artists  of  separate  nationalities. 
There  is  a  general  bibliography  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work  and  ix  specialized  one  at  the  head  of  each  chapter, 
lopics  and  the  names  of  important  painters  are  printed 
in  black-faced  type  in  the  text  and  an  index  facilitates 
reference.  As  a  frontispiece  Valasquez's  striking  "  Head 
of  Esop  '  is  reproduced  and  there  are  more  than  a  hundred 
other  illustrations.  For  the  purposes  of  a  short  college 
course  in  its  subject  the  book  appears  to  be  very  useful, 
and  the  i)rivate  student  may  also  get  his  start  from  its 
instruction. 

ATHLETICS,    HYGIENE  AND   AESTHETICS. 

The  Review  noticed  Mr.  Eugene  Saudow's  meritorious 
treatise  on  physical  training  when  it  first  appeared  some 
m(/nths  ago.  The  volume  was  so  well  received  that  it  has 
already  passed  through  several  editions.  This  is  a  cheer- 
ing sign  of  the  great  current  interest  in  athletics,  especi- 
ally in  their  developing  powers.  The  publishers,  Messrs. 
J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Company,  are  now  able  to  furnish  an 
edition  of  the  work  costi.  g  considerably  less  than  the  first 
edition,  but  including  ail  that  made  that  volume  useful 

and  successful. A  little  book  entitled  "  Curb,  Snaffle 

and  Spur,"  gives  a  brief,  clearly  analyzed  method  of  train- 
ing young  horses  for  the  cavalry  service  and  for  general 
saddle  use.  It  is  written  by  Edward  L.  Anderson,  author 
of  "  Modern  Horsemanship,"  and  is  illustrated  by  thirty- 
two  appropriate  photographs  from  the  life. 

Leonard  A.  Dessar,  M.D.,  has  prepared  a  small  treatise 


on  "  Home  Treatment  for  Catarrhs  and  Colds."  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  acquaint  the  lay  reader  with  the  principles  of 
caring  for  the  health  of  the  nose,  throat  and  ear.  The 
b  ok  is  clear  and  practical  and  explains  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  contains  mention  of  easily  ob- 
tainable curative  apparatus  and  drugs.  It  is  by  a  com- 
petent specialist,  is  furnished  with  useful  simple  illustra- 
tions and  is  likely  to  be  of  service  in  the  household  and  to 
vocalists,  clergymen,  lawyers  and  other  classes  liable  to 

catiirrhal  troubles. A  text  book  for  such  as  desire  to 

use  mental  practice  in  healing,  bearing  the  title  "The 
Modern  Practice  of  Natural  Suggestion  as  Distinct  from 
Hypnotic  or  Unnatural  Influence,"  has  passed  to  a  second 
edition.  It  is  by  a  gentleman  who  is  at  the  head  of  an  in- 
stitution for  the  cure  of  disease  by  methods  of  faith.  The 
authors  spirit  in  preparing  the  work  is  evidently 
philanthropic  and  he  has  written  clearly,  for  a  directly 
practical  purpose.  Naturally  the  religious  aspects  of  the 
subject  are  emphasized.  So  far  from  agreeing  with  Vol- 
taire that  pain  is  the  only  reality,  these  men  of  mighty  and 
metaphysical  faith  in  our  midst  declare  that  "  pain  is  not 
real,  but  is  an  illusion  of  the  human  senses,  and  the 
patient  will  find  that  it  can  be  dismissed  by  denying  its 
reality."  This  is  a  comforting  doctrine,  an  easily  applied 
remedy  ;  the  reader  who  does  not  wish  he  could  believe 
in  it  must  be  a  remarkably  healthy  person.  What  hu- 
man experience  is  there  which  has  not  at  some  time  or 

other  been  declared  to  be  an  illusion  ? A  book  by 

Annie  "Wolf  devoted  to  "  The  Truth  About  Beauty,"  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  sentimentalizing  about  the  charm  of 
women  and  of  love,  and  is  written  in  a  rather  free  and 
"flowery"  style.  It  contains,  however,  many  practical 
points  regarding  diet,  bathing,  exercise,  cultivation  of  the 
emotions,  household  furnishing,  dress,  etc.,  and  is  in  sev- 
eral respects  suggestive.    It  is  illustrated. 
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$1.50. 

Stiiring  T.iles  of  (\)lonial  Adventure.  A  Book  for  Boys. 
By  Skii>p  Borlase  12mo,  pp.  37(i.  New  York  :  Frederick 
\Viirne&CH>.    ;$1.50. 

Three  Boys  on  an  Electrical  Boat.  By  John  Trowbridge. 
IGmo,  pp.  215.    Boston  :    Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1. 

Dei-atur  and  Somers.  By  M.  Elliot  Seawell.  Octavo,  pp. 
IGl).    New  York  :    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1. 


TRAVKL,     NATURAL     HISTORY     AND     OUT-DOOR 

LITERATURE. 

Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans.  By  Mrs.  Trollope. 
Two  Vols.,  12mo,  pp.  xix,  303-304.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead 
&Co.    $3.50. 

The  Butterfly  Hunters  in  the  Caribbees.  By  Dr.  Eugene 
Murray-Aaron,  K  E.S.,  F.Z.S.E.  12mo,  pp.  269.  New  Y'ork  : 
Charles  Scribuer 's  Soins.     $2. 

Wild  Beasts.  By  J.  Hampden  Porter.  12mo,  pp.  380.  New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2. 

Riverby.  By  .John  Burroughs.  16mo,  pp.  319.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Miflii'n  &  (^o.     $1.25. 

In  Bird  Land.  By  Leander  S.  Keyser.  16mo,  pp.  269. 
Cliicago  :    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    S1.25. 

The  Birds  About  Us.  By  Charles  Conrad  Abbott,  M.D. 
12nio,  pp.  288.    Philadelphia  :    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    %2. 


ESSAYS,  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

My  Study  Fire.  By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  Second 
Series.    iGmo.  pp.  189.    New  York  :    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1  50. 

Sketch  Book  of  Geoffry  Crayon,  Gent.  By  Washington 
Irving.  Two  vols.  12mo,  pp.  263-274.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company. 

The  U.se  of  Life.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.  12mo. 
pp.  316.    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co     $1.25 

The  Farmer \s  Boy.  By  <  lifton  Johnson.  Octavo,  pp.  124. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $2.50. 

Three  Heroines  of  New  England  Romance.  Their  True 
Stories  Set  Forth  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Miss 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney  and  Miss  Alice  Brown.  12mo,  pp.  175. 
Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  Victorian  Age  of  English  Literature.  By  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant.  Two  vols.,  12ino,  pp.  647.  New  York  :  Lovell,  Coryell 
&  Co. 

The  Temple  Shakespeare  :  "  As  You  Like  It"  and  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew."  32mo,  pp.  155,  145.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan &  Co.     45  (;euts  each. 

About  Girls  :  Spicy  Sketches,  Revealing  the  Choicest  Fem- 
inine Fads  and  Fancies.  By  Helen  FoUett.  12mo,  pp.  238. 
Chicago:  Lairil  &  Lee.     $1. 


POETRY,    OLD   AND   NEW,    AND   HYMNS.  . 

Completfs  Poeticar  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.     With  an 
Intvofl action  l)y  (Miarles  Eliot  Norton.     Biographical  Sketch 
by    Nathan    Haskell    Dole.     Two  vols.,  12nio,  pp.   xxvii,  341 
770      New  York  :     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $3. 

fV)mplote  Works  of  .lohn  Greeideaf  VVhittier.    Cambridjfo 
Edition.    Octavo,  pp.   xxii,  542.    Boston:     Houghton,   Mittlin 

&  i  !<j.     $2. 

Falter'H  HyiniiM.     By  Frederick  Williani  Faber.     16mo,  pp. 
XX vl,  24X.     New  York       Thomas  Y.  (Jrowell  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Bo<iket.     By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.     I2mo,  pp    1H7.     New 
York:     Dodd.  Mead  A;  Co      $i. 

('hilde  Harold's  I'llgriniago.     By   liord  Byron,     16mo,  pp. 
2»;i      New  York  .  Thoinas  Y.  Crowell  &  (!o.     75  cents. 

The  Lli{ht   of    Asia      Hv  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.     l6mo,   pp.  x. 
23.'{.     NnwYoiU     Thomas  Y  Cn. well  (ft  (!o.     75  onts. 


Songs  of  Seven.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  32mo,  pp.  115.  New 
Y'^ork:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company     75  cents. 

Evangeline.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  32mo, 
pp.  125.    New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.    75  cents. 

The  Last  Leaf.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  12mo.  Bos- 
ton :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Felise  :  A  Book  of  Lyrics  Chosen  from  the  Works  of  Al- 
gernon Charles  Swinburne.  Pp.  79.  Portland,  Maine : 
Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

Rub^iyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  Rendered  Into  English 
Verse.  By  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Pp.  78.  Portland,  Mame : 
Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

Goethe's  Faust.  From  the  German.  By  John  Anster, 
LL.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  Burdett  Mason.  Octavo, 
pp.  250.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $3.50. 

The  Odes  of  Horace.  Translated  Into  English  Verse  by 
W.  E.  Gladstone.  12mo,  pp.  154.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

The  Medea  of  Euripides.  Translated  from  the  Greek  Into 
English  Verse.  By  John  Patterson,  M.A.  Paper,  12mo,  pp  83. 
Louisville  :  John  P.  Morton  &  Co. 

Because  I  Love  You.  Poems  of  Love.  Selected  and  Ar- 
ranged by  Anna  E.  Mack.  16mo,  pp.  228.  Boston  :  Lee  & 
Shepard.    $1.50. 

American  Song.  A  Collection  of  Representative  American 
Poems,  with  Analytical  and  Critical  Studies  of  the  Writers, 
by  Arthur  B.  Simouds,  A.M.  12mo,  pp.  310.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,    $1.50. 

Five  Books  of  Song.  By  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  12mo, 
pp.  240.    New  York  :    The  Century  Company.    $1.50. 

Unguarded  Gates,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich.  12mo,  pp.  121.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

Madonna,  and  Other  Poems  By  Harrison  S.  Morris. 
12mo,  pp.  229-    Philadelphia  :    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    $2. 

Ingleside  Rhaims.  Verses  in  the  Dialect  of  Burns.  By  J. 
E.Rankin.  16mo,  pp.  184.  Washington,  D.  C:  PubUshed  by 
the  Author. 

Back  Country  Poems.  New  Edition.  By  Sam  Walter 
Foss.    12mo,  pp.  285.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.50. 

Of  Such  Is  the  Kingdom,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Anna 
Olcott  Commelin.  Octavo,  pp.  110.  New  York :  Fowler  & 
Wells  Company.    $1.50. 

A  Century  of  Charades.  By  William  Bellamy.  16mo 
Boston  :   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1. 

The  Coronation  Hymnal.  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and  Songs. 
By  A.  J.  Gordon  and  Arthur  T.  Pierson.  Octavo,  pp.  xii, 
401.    New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    75  cents. 


ART   AND   THE   HISTORY  OF  ART. 

Hoofs,  Claws  and  Antlers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  the 
Camera.  With  Introduction  by  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Folio.    Denver :  Frank  S.  Thayer.    $5. 

Schools  and  Masters  of  Painting.  By  A.  G.  Radcliffe. 
12mo,  pp.  611.    New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $3. 

A  Text-Book  of  the  History  of  Painting.  By  John  C.  Van 
Dyke,  L.H.D.  12mo,  pp.289.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

The  Art  Album.  Famous  Paintings  Reproduced  by  Pho- 
tographic; EngravingeJ.  Explanatory  Text  Edited  by  Kai*l  P. 
Hangl.    Pp.303.     New  York  :  Optimus  Printing  Company. 

Miss  Jerome's  Banners.  Cardboard  Panels,  Dect^rated  in 
Colors  and  Gold.  With  Extracts  from  Popular  Authors.  By 
Irene  E.  Jerome.     Boston:  Lee  «&  Shepard.     Each  50  cents. 

ATHLETICS,    HYGIENE    AND    /t^STHETICS. 

Samlow  on  Physical  Training.  Compiled  and  Edittnl  by 
(J.  Mt»rcer  Adam.  Octavo,  pp.  260.  New  York:  J.  Selwiu 
Tait  »fc  Sons.    $2. 

The  Modern  Practice  of  Natural   Suggestion  as  Diatiuct 
from   Hypnotic  or   Unnatural    Influence.      By   C.   W.    Piwt 
Octavo,  pp.  147.     Bost(»n  :  Ltu*  &  Shepard.     $125 

('urb,  Snaflle  and  Spur.  .\  Method  for  Training  Youn>; 
Horstvs  for  th»>  (Rivalry  J^t^rvice  anil  for  t)en««ral  I'se  Under 
tlu»  Saddle.  By  Kdwartt  L.  .\ndorson  C*rown  iK'taviv  j«p. 
i:i2.     BoMtt>n:     lilttle.  Brown  v^  Co.     iJl.ftO. 

Home  Tn^atiutMit  for  Catarrhs  and  t'  'UN  By  TitHumrd  .V. 
l)«<srtai-.  M.D.  l2ino,  pi».  IIH.  Now  York  :  Ibnuo  Sorltv«  \\\\> 
llshlng  Company. 

Th.)  Truth  About  Mojiuty      My  Anuiu  Wolf      Uhuo.  pv»  8^* 

New  York  :     L  'Vell,  Coryell  >.V:  I'o. 


CONTENTS  OF   REVIEWS  AND   MAGAZINES. 

ARTICLES   IN   THE   DECEMBER   MAGAZINES. 


Atlantic    Monthly.— Boston.    December. 

Ghosts.     Agnes  Repplier. 

An  Old-Time  Sorosis.     Henry  Baldwin. 

Reginald  Pole.— II.    Harriet  W.  Preston.  Louise  Dodge. 

The  New  Criticism  of  Genius     Aline  Green. 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  Walter  Pater.    William  Sharp. 

Suggestions   on   the    Architecture   of   Schoolhouses.    G.   H. 

Dr.  Holmes.    The  Editor. 

Travels  Here  and  There. 

Some  Recent  Studies  of  the  Sicilian  People. 

Century    Magazine. — New  York.    December. 

Life  of  Na]X)leon  Bonaparte.  —II.    William  M.  Sloane. 

FVancesco  Cri«pi.    W.  J.  Stillman. 

Anthony  Van  Dyck  a599-l&iO.    T.  Cole. 

What    Has    Science   to   Do   With    Religion  ?     Augmstus   J. 

DuBois. 
Old  Maryland  Homes  and  Ways.    John  W.  Palmer. 
The  American  Woman  in  Pohtics.    Eleanor  Kinnicutt. 


The 


December. 
.  Breese. 


HaU. 


Jolien  Gor- 


Cosmopolitan. — New  York. 

Relation  of  Photography  to  Art.    James  L 
The  Tribes  of  the  Sahara.    Napoleon  Ney. 
Margherita  of  Savoy.    Felicia  B.  Clark 
Musical  Instruments  of  the  World.    Isaac  H 
Paris  and  Helen.     Andrew  Lang. 
Abraham  Lincoln  m  His  Relations  to  Women 

don. 
The  Story  of  a  Thousand.— IV.    Albion  W.  Tourgee. 

Harper's  Magazine. — New  York.     December. 

An  Arabian  Day  and  Night.    Poultney  Bigelow. 
Evolution  of  the  Country  Club     Caspar  W.  Whitney. 
The  Time  of  the  Lotus.    Alfred  Parsons. 
Comedies  of  Shakespeare  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
The  Show- Places  of  Pans.    Richard  H.  Davis. 

McClure's  Magazine.— New  York.    December. 

'SapfAnfm  Borjaparte.— II.     Ida  M.  Tarbell. 
A  Morning  with  Bret  Harte.     Henry  J.  W.  Dam. 
"  Human  Do<.;ument8:  "  Portraits  of  Archdeacon  Farrar. 
Mr.   Mo'xly :    Some  Impressions   and  Facts.    Henry   Drum- 
mond. 


The  Christ  Child  in  Art.    Archdeacon  Farrar. 
The  Overthrow  of  the  Molly  Maguires. 

New  England  Magazine. — Boston.     December. 

Early  Religious  Painting  in  America.    Clara  E.  Clement. 

If  Jesus  Came  to  Boston.    Edward  Everett  Hale. 

The  Ideal  Minister  of  the  American  Gospel.    Leighton  Parks. 

Winter  on  Boston  Common.    Joseph  E.  Chamberlin. 

Leaves  from  the  Records  of  an  Old  Parish.    B.  N.  Baggs. 

Swiss  Solutions  of  American  Problems.     W.  D.  M<'Crackan. 

Benjamin  Paul  Akers.    Lela  W.  Usher. 

A  New  England  Farmer  in  Jamaica.    David  Bufifum. 

The  Huguenot  in  New  England.     Horace  Graves. 

H.  H.  Richardson  and  His  Work.    Edward  Hale. 

Popular  Science   Monthly. — New  York.     December. 

Athletics  for  City  Girls.    Mary  T.  Bissell. 

Responsibility  in  Crime  from  the  Medical  Standpoint.     S. 

Brown. 
The  Need  of  Educated  Men.    David  S.  Jordan. 
The  University  as  a  Scientific  Workshop.    F.  Paulsen. 
Pithecoid  Man.    E.  P.  Evans. 
Studies  of  Childhood.— IV.    James  Scully. 
The  Economic  Theory  of  Woman's  Dress.    T.  Veblen. 
Shinto,  the  Old  Religion  of  Japan.    Nobuta  Kishimoto. 
The  Ancient  Outlet  of  Lake  Michigan.    W.  M.  Davis. 
The  Chemistry  of  Sleep.    Henry  Wurtz.«4 
The  Geology  of  Natural  Scenery     F.  J.  H.  Meriill. 
Geologies  and  Deluges.    W.  T.  Sollas. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— New  York.     December. 

Emil  Friant's  "  Cast  Shadows."    Philip  Gilbert  Hammerton. 
George  Frederick  Watts,  R.A.     Cosmo  Monkhouso. 
The  Story  of  a  Path.    H.  C.  Bunner. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York.    Dect'iuber. ' 

Artists  and  Their  Work. 

The  House  of  Orleans.     Thomas  C.  Ouinn. 

The  Poet  of  the  People.    George  Holme. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst.     Harold  Parker. 

Famous  Women  Painters.    R.  H.  Tithoringt<in. 

Levi  ['.  Morton.    John  Ford. 

Delegate  Francis  Satolli     John  T.  Smith. 

Modern  Miniature  Painting.    James  C.  Harv«>y. 


THE   OTHER    ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAN    PERIODICALS. 


{From  the  latent  numbers  received. 


American  Catholic   Quarterly  Review  —Philadelphia.    Octo- 

b**r. 

The  Newest  Darwinism.    St.  Gt^irgo  Mivart. 

TeHtimony  of  the  Greek  Church  to  Roman  Supremacy. 

•'  Who  is  My  Mother  ?  "    JoH«?j>h  V.  Trtt<;y. 

CritlciHm  of  H*-r«:nt  Pantlu'lntic  Evolution.     John  J.  Ming. 

"  I  WiU  Think  L'jxm  Kuluih."    A    E.  P.  R.  Dowliug. 

Intrrjduct/>ry   Remurkji  Uj  the   Poikjh   Encycli<-4il.     Curdinal 

(iWAxjtiH. 
To  the  Rulers  and  Nations  of  the  World.    Poiie  Leo  XIII. 
P«ycholo(<y'-  PhyMif>logy  arifl  PcdagogicH.  Thoinim  Hugln-s,  .Jr. 
Th«'  HuixTnattiral  and  ItM  Liinitatir»uH     A.  K.  MarHha'l. 
A  Christian  ti'Miur.     T.  L.  L.  Teeling. 

American    Journal    of  Politic*.— New   York.     NovoinlxM-. 

r-omm«rHal  Dr-prfKHJonM  and  RuMinoHH  Crimm.     P.  C.  ITowe. 

'f  '  *      >rid  th<-  Lor«lM  :   A  O.rnpariwm.     J.  C.  Hopkins 

-1  of  .Moiji-y.     E.  L.  I{i.«tor 
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>on  I'ar»     ..  .         w  of  tho  Tariff  HI  uatir,ii  and  Outlook.     K   K. 

KuHh4-|J. 

Hf.w  t/,  AlK<]|Mh  F'ovurty.     Flf»r«nr«^  A.  Burloigli 
Mrtlthusat  the  Ilamls  of  It^Ti'nt  CrltlcH.    T   ^f.  Carver 
Are  our  Patout  l^wn  InlqulU^us  r    If.  Olnrlch. 

American     Monthly— WnMhlngUin.     OcUAhst. 
jj«,  f,"'       f  }•■■■  •     -  Hill      Alnsworth  R.  Hjiofford. 

n"i/  i         i.it|<,ii.     W.  L.  Itoiiviv 

'  'h  of  .May  i>urlnK  thn  fl«'Volutlori   H«.m/.Io  H.  Hanovor 

/  of  the  Lnlt<Hl  SIuU-h    Martha  K.  lUiaih. 


Frontier  Life  During  the  American  Revolution.    Susan  S. 
Robinson. 

November. 

General  Nicholas  Herkimer.     M.  M.  Shoem.ikti 
Free  Quakers  in  the  Revolution.     (MiarUw  WotluriH 
Slavery  in  Colonial  Days.     William  L.  S«;ruggH 
The  W'arH  With  the  HaVbary  States.     E.  .1 . .  IIuhhcH. 

American     Naturalist.— Phila<lelp)uii.     November. 

CaUH*'  of  FoMh  ;  Shell  of  (iaHtcropoilu      W.  11.  Dall. 
Some  liirds  <if  Para«lisn  from  N(nv  (}uin«iu     O.  S.  Mead. 
The  pHychology  of  Hypnotism.     .Fani(>H  Weir,  Jr. 

Annals    of    the     American     Academy.       IMiihulclpliiu.       (Bi- 
monthly.;    Novenibei. 

Why  had  RoH<-h('r  HO  Little  Influence   in    lOnglund '/     W.   Cun- 
ningham. 
Iteawonable  Railway  Rates.     H.  T.  Newcoinb 
ICconoMii*',  FiinctionH  of  Woman.     K    T   Deviiir. 
k<li.'f  Work  in  tim  Wells  Memorial  IiiHliliite.     ||.  S.  Dudley. 
Utility,  EcouoinicH  an<f  SoiMology.     F.  H    (JiddingH. 
Organic!  ('onre|»4  of  Society.     H.  N.  Patten. 
Clark's  Uho  of  "  Rent  "  and  "  Profits."    J.  II.  llolhunler. 

Antiquary.     London.     November. 

Lettersof  the  First  rFnglish)  Prince  of  W.ileH      M     Nnthiniiel 
Hone. 

P/ilii«oIithic  Romalns  at  Wolver<u)t,e.  Oxfordshire.     II      A    M. 

Fiell. 

Tlie  IroTi  M;iHk.     Albert  lliirtHhorne. 

lOnglJMh  (IliiHM  Making  in  (h«<  Hixteenfh  niMJ  Se\  rnfrefif  h  Cent 

urieH. 
NoieH  on    ArrhHM)logy     in     LeIeeHter    MiiHeiini        lloach     I,e 
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The  Arena.— Boston.     November. 

Causes  Which  Led  to  the  War  iu  the  East.    Kama  Oishi. 

The  Keligi  m  of  Emerson.     W.  H.  Savage. 

The  New  Shivery.    John  Davis. 

The  Brotherhooci  of  India. 

Effective  Voting  the  Only  Effective  Moralizer  of  Politics. 

Freehmd  University.     W.  L  Garver. 

Relation  of  hnbetihty  to  Pauperism  and  Crime.    Martha  L. 

Clark. 
Christianity  as  it  is  Preached.    Byron  A.  Brooks. 
Immigration  and  the  Land  Question.     C.  J.  Buell. 
Two  Views  of  Modern  Spiritualism. 
In  the  Midst  of  Wolves.    Edward  W.  Chamberlain. 
The  Century  of  Sir  Thomas  More.     B.  O.  Flower. 
Political  Corruption  :    How  Best  Oppose  ?    Thomas  E.  Will. 

Art  Amateur.     New  York.    November. 

Drawing  for  Reproduction.— I.    Ernest  Knauflft. 

Flowers  in  Pen  and  Ink.— II.    Elizabeth  M.  Hallowell. 

Flower-Painting  in  Water-Colors.— I.     Patty  Thum. 

The  Painter  of  Street  Ai-abs.    Reminiscences  of  J.  G.  Brown. 

Flowers  and  Plants  in  the  Home.— II.    Lucy  Comins. 

Chiua  Decoration  as  an  Industry.    C.  E.  Brady. 

Art  Interchange.- New  York.    November. 

A  Study  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Decoration.    W.   S. 

Hadaway. 
The  Designing  of  Book-Covers,    G.  Willets. 
Artistic  Photography.    Herbert  O.  Warner. 

Atalanta. — London.    November. 

Devonshire  and  R.  D.  Blackmore.    Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Musings  in  an  Old,  Old  Garden  ;  Gloucester.    Dean  Spence. 
Lace    Work    and   Embroidery   for  Gentlewomen.     Kineton 

Parkes. 
The  Use  of  Dialect  in  Fiction.    F.  H.  French. 

Bankers'   Magazine — London.    November. 

Depression  in  1847  and  1894  Compared.    R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave. 
The  Volume  of  Currency  and  Prices. 
Is  Litigation  on  the  Decline  ? 
Agricultural  Firo  Insurance. 

Biblical  World. — Chicago.    November. 

The  Course  of  Thought  in  Ecclesiastes.    P.  B.  Denio. 

Faults  of  the  Early  C/hristians.     E.  P.  Burtt. 

Man's  Conception  of  God,  from  an  Historical  Standpoint.    J 

W.  Smith. 
Divine  Element  of  Stories  of  Genesis.    W.  R.  Harper. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. — London.    November. 

Some  French  Novelists. 

A  Ride  in  Hakkaland.     E.  A.  Irving. 

Roger  Bacon.    Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

British  Forestry. 

A  Nook  of  North  Wales:  Anglesey.    Rusticus  Urbanus. 

Some  Thoughts  on  the  Woman  Question. 

Edward  Hale,  an  Eton  Master. 

Club-Homes  for  Unmarried  Working  Men.    W.  MoflEatt. 

China's  Roputatio  i -Bubble.    Col.  Henry  Knollys. 

Blue  and  Gray.— Philadelphia.    November. 

River  Improvements  and  Ship  Canals.    J.  W.  Southard. 
The  Philadeli)hia  Brigade  and  Tlieir  Monument  at  Antietam. 
How  North  Carolina  Wtmt  Into  the  War.    Col.  H.  C.  Graham. 
What  is  Fiat  Money  -     William  Ponn,  Jr. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.     October  15. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal 

German  Commei-cial  Enterprise. 

The  Salt  Trade  of  the  Soudan, 

The  Cotton  Industi-y  of  Japan. 

New  United  States  Customs  Tariff.    Continued. 

Borderland.     (Quarterly.)     London.     October. 

Haunted  Houses      Miss  X. 

(!rystal  (Razing. 

The  liO.st  Dauphin  ,   or,  tljo  Visions  of  the  Peasant  Seer  of 

Franco.     Mrs.  Georgina  Woldon 
The  HciilingH  at  the,  W(!ll  of  St.  Winefride. 
Test  Headings  of  Mark  Twain's  Hands. 

CiiUBeU'B  Family  Magazine.- London.     November 

Down  an  Ou])li(»tt<v     Uev.  K.  Baring  Gould. 
Conwav:  An  Old  Wulied  Town. 
New  Ways  of  Making  Monciy. 

ChanibcrH'h    journal.     London.     November. 

Tin-  liOiidoM  l<'iir  Triule 
Ancient  lOinltrdiiliM-y  iind  'I'apestry. 
About  (l/iinhliiKJ:  SyHteniH. 
Feathered  Arehitnet:.. 


The  English  Pompeii :    Wroxeter,  Shropshire.     Charles  Ed* 
wardes. 

Calcutta  Review. — (Quarterly).    London.    October. 

The  Existing  Stocks  of  the  Precious  Metals    with   Special 

Reference  to  India.     F.  C.  Harrison. 
The  Edinburgh  Academy  in  India.    Continued.    C.  W.  Hope. 
The  Study  of  Literature. 
The  German  Code  of  Judicial  Organization.    Continued.    H. 

A.  D.  Phillips. 
Home  Rule  for  India. 
From  a  Wanderer's  Note-book. 
The  Bimetallist  Movement. 
The  Late  K.  T.  Telang.    R.  P.  Karkaria. 
Bengal  :  Its  Castes  and  Curses. 
Cagliostro.    R.  Greeven. 
The  Marriage  System  in  Malabar. 

Canadian  Magazine. — Toronto.     November. 

Ontario's  Big  Game.    James  Dickson. 

Where  Was  Vinelaud  ?    David  Boyle. 

Land  of  the  Pilgrims.    Allan  Eric. 

Position  of  the  Established  rhurch.    J.  C.  Hopkins. 

The  Round  Towers  and  Irish  Art.    F  T.  Hodgson. 

The  Clown  in  "  Twelfth  Night."    Walter  Townsend. 

Glimpses  of  Mexican  Life.    H.  S.  G.  Macdonald. 

Joseph  Howe.    II.    J.  W.  Longley. 

A  Decade  in  the  History  of  New  France.    T.  P.  Bedard. 

Ca.ssier's  Magazine. — New  York.    November. 

John  Ericsson,  the  Engineer. — II.    W.  C.  Church. 

How  Iron  is  Made.— I.    John  Birkinbine. 

Primitive  Types  of  the  Suspension  Cable  and  Tow-Line.    W. 

F.  Durfee. 
Storage  Batteries  for  Electric  Traction.    P.  G.  Salmon. 
Superheated  Steam     W.  C.  Unwin. 
Hydraulic  Machine  Tools.    R.  H.  Tweddell. 
The  First  Iron  Casting  in  America.    Albert  Spies. 
English  and  American  Ship-Building.    J,  S.  Jeans. 
The  Inventor  of  Crucible  Steel.    R.  A.  Hadfleld. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    November. 

Church  vs.  State  in  the  Concerns  of  the  Poor.     M.  O'Riordan. 
A  Neglected  Mission.    Dorothea  Lummis. 
Prof.  Huxley's  Admissions.— I.    William  Barry. 
Pierre  Loti.    Mary  Josephine  Onahan. 
The  Church  in  Armenia.     Paul  Terzian. 
Italian  Harvest  Scenes.    Henrietta  D.  Skinner. 
Here  and  There  in  Catholicism.    Henry  A.  Adams. 
Glimpses  of  Lourdes. 

Dual  Ownership  of  Land  in  Ireland  a  Myth.    G.  McDermot. 
Men  of  Letters  and  Early  Training.     W.  R,  Claxton. 
Proposed  Agnostic  Amendment  to  Our  State  Constitution. 
T.  McMillan. 

'Church  at  Home  and  Abroad.— Philadelphia.     November. 

The  New  Brazil,    H.  M.  Lane. 
A  Tour  in  Sergipe.    G.  W.  Chamberlain. 

Education  in  Brazil :  Its  Relation  to  Protestantism.    H.  M. 
Lane. 

Church  Quarterly  Review.— London.     October. 

The  Primitive  Church  and  the  Papal  Claims. 

Santa  Teresa. 

The  Roof  of  Asia  ;  Pamirs,  etc. 

Mr.  Gladstone  on  Heresy  and  Schism. 

Greek  Papyri. 

The  Poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold 

Bright's  *'  Waymarks  in  Church  History." 

Textual  Critici-sm  of  the  New  Testament. 

A  British  Pelagian— Agricola. 

St.  Clement's  Epistle  and  the  Early  Roman  Church. 

The  London  School  Board  Elections. 

Contemporary  Review.  -  London.    November. 

The  Chino-Japane.se  Conflict— and  After.    Sir  Thomas  Wade. 

The  Destruction  of  the  Board  School.     Dr.  John  i  litti>rd. 

••  The  Manxman  "—Manx  Life  and  Manxland.     T.  E.  Brown. 

The  New  Syriac  Gospels,  discovered  18i*-.     J.  Rendol  Harris. 

School  Supply  in  the  Middle  Ages.     Arthur  F.  Lt»ach. 

The  Eastern  Hindu  Kush.     ('i>lonel  A.  G.  Durand. 

A  Nt<vv  Tlu^ory  of  the  Absolute.     Prof.  Soth. 

The  l)oveloi>nient  of  Englisli  Metres.     William  Larminie. 

Tlu»  Amiilgumation  of  London.     Frederic  Harrison. 

The  Futurt)  Government  of  Loudon.     G.  Laurence  Gt»mme. 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine.  -Now  York.     November. 

Th(^  Queen  of  Cort^a.     I'mnk  G.  Carp*'«itt»r 
Where  Ked  ('r;iMl>enies  Glow.      W    11    h'lslier 
The  'NI.iiHlolin  \Vitlu)uta  Master.     C   L    HiUlreth. 

The  Dial.— Chicaifo.     Nt»veiuber  I 

(^)llefc{e  iiixl  lInlviM«ity  Knglish  :     .\  Sumiuar> 

JanieH  Ant  lion  y  l*'rou<uv 

English  TriltuteM  to  IbilineH. 

'•  Mere  Literature."    John  Hurrttuuhsi. 
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Dublin  Review.— (Quarterly.)     London.    October. 

The  Earliest  Romaa  Mass  Book.     Edmund  Bishop, 
Service  Books  of  Aquitaine.     R  Twigge. 
Joan  of  Arc      Miss  E.  M.  Clarke. 
The  rhurch  and  the  Bible.    Baron  von  Hiigel. 
Lourdes      Dr  J.  R.  Gasquet. 

Qaeeo  Elizabeth  aud  the  Revolution.    Miss  J.  M.  Stone. 
Lord  Mars  Home  Rule  Bill.     Hon.  Stuart  Erskine. 
The  Primitive  Church  aud  the  See  of  Peter.  Rev.  W.  H.  Kent. 
••Marlborough."     G.  T.  Mackenzie. 

Features  of  Papal  Jurisdiction  in  Mediaeval  England.  Canon 
Moves. 

Economic  Review. — (Quarterly.)    London.     October. 

The  Co-operative  Ideal.     Bishop  Dunelm 

Compensation  and  the  Licensing  Question.    J.  J.  Cockshott. 

Prediction  as  a  Test  in  Political  Economy.  William  D.  Mc- 
Donnell. 

Adulterations  in  Groceries. 

Is  the  Individualist  or  the  Collectivist  View  of  Social  Progress 
More  in  Accordance  with  the  Teaching  of  Christ  "r  Rev. 
Frederic  Relton. 

The  Plea  for  a  Living  "Wage.    Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Edinburgh    Review. — (Quarterly.)     London.    October. 

Lord  Wolseley's  Life  of  Marlborough. 

Engli.sh  Towns  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

The  Lonsdale  Papers. 

The  Report  of  the  Labor  Commission. 

The  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Prof.  Flint  on  the  Philosophy  of  History. 

J.  N.  Lockyer"s  Dawn  of  Astronomy. 

The  .Sheridans. 

Projectiles  and  Explosives  in  War. 

The  Educational  Crisis. 

Naval  War  in  the  East. 

Education.— Boston.    November. 

Inspiration  in  Education.    John  E.  Bradley. 

A  Hunt  for  the  Shamrock.  F.  B.  Sawvd 

L'niforming  of  School  (Jhildren.     F.  W.  Ryder. 

Froebel  from  a  P.sychological  Standpoint.    E.  F.  Buchner. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    November. 

The  Spirit  and  Ideals  of  Princeton.    A.  F.  West. 

Ekiucational  Value  of  Play.    J.  L.  Hughes. 

The  (Jontents  of  .School  Rj'adfrs       A.  E.  Kellogg. 

Univensity  Extetiwion  Congr<'s.s.  iHiu.     Jolin  Davidson. 

The  Public  Library  and  the  Public  Scho<jLa.    G.  W.  Peckham. 

Friedrich  Paulsen.     A.  W.  Shaw. 

ApplicationHof  Phyhiography  to  History.    J.  W.  Redway. 

English  Historical  Review— (Quarterly.)  London.  October. 

The    D<*nation    of   Constantino   as   Applied  by  the    Roman 

Church. 
Laurenf:<*  Saunders,  Citizen  of  Coventry.    Miss  Mary  Dormer 

Harri.4. 

ShfiL    - T-..  and  the  Jews.     Prof.  J.  W.  Hales. 

TL  1  Government  and  the  Relief  of  Protestant  R«  f 

William  itoJxrtsf.n  Smith.     V  C.  Hurkitt. 

Ruhrs  for  Monks  and  Secular  Cunon.s  After  the  Revival  Under 

Kin/   :    ■ 
The  K'  Under  Queen  ElizaU'th      J.  H.  Round  and 

M.  (,',.,.  ui. 

EnKli«h  Illustrated  Magazine.     Ix)ndon.     November. 
Ca((<'d  in  China.     Stanley  Lun«-  V<nt\*'. 
\Atri\  Ku.HJM!ll  of  Killowen  at  Hume.    Katharine  Tynan  Hink 

h/»n. 
The  HoiiH<"  Where  Na(K)l(>fin  Was  B<»rn,  at  Ajarcio.    Carrjlino 

f  •  " ! 

Tli  I  the  Town  :  Lord  Kwanwa  and  Swansea.     Fred 

j '  'Irnan. 
MfMjrIanU  idylls— <^)ur  Winded  IIoiums  fellows.    Grant  Allen 

Fortnightly  Review.     I^mdon.     NovemlnT. 
The  Crimea  in  \K'A  and  iMjji.    Part  II.     Cicneral  Sir  Evelyn 

('hin.-i,  .lapun,  and  (Virea.     |{  H.  Gnndrv. 

Jaj'"' <•.."».. ^      H ^ -      i'....,|r,p 

"'  l:.r. 

W'  ,,  I'hllllpps. 

KamM'-H  jii  iiiiiiiik>in      ifi-orifi'  LiiMb'say. 

A  NoU'on  •  .III      Thoninw  lliit«liinh«>n. 

V'^     •         «•  .,    Hurn.v 

J-l'  -IxTf     lillll. 

N«jw  H«riai  HU/ry  :    •  Thu  H«'art  of  LJfi.,'  by  W.  H.  Mull.M-k 
Tht    Forum.     New  York.     Novemlwr. 

VolltlrnI  ffir»"r  riTid  f '»ifirri/-f«.r  of  I)»vld  H.  Hill. 

WioiiM  ,      I      ,  f,.«|  |,y  fj,i.  |»..o|,|«.  t    (*,  K.  KdmtindM, 

OIlv'T  .f.,lin  W   CluMlwWk. 


Impotence  of  Churches  in  a  Manufacturing  Town.    W.  B. 

Hale. 
George  Inness  :  The  Man  and  His  Work. 
The  Eastern  War  and  After:    A  Military  Study.     Col.  T.  A. 

Dodge. 
Thackeray's  Place  in  Literature.    Frederic  Harrison. 
The  Temperance  Problem  :   Past  and  Future.   E.  R.  L  Gould. 
W.  L.  Wilsou  as  a  Tarifif-Reform  Leader.    H.  L.  Nelson. 
How  the  New  York   Death   Rate    Was   Reduced.     Nathan 

Straus. 
The  Wage-Earners'  Loss  During  the  Depression.  S.  W.  Dike. 
Facts  Touching  a  Revival  of  Business. 

Frank   Leslie's   Monthly. — New  York.    November. 
Niagara  in  Harness.     Arthur  V.  Abbott. 
To  Rio  in  a  Sailing  Vessel.     Henry  W.  Lanier. 
Costume  on  the  Stage.     Percy  Anderson . 
Pike's  Peak  by  Moonlight.     W.  C.  Campbell. 
The  Struggle  for  Life  in  the  Deep.    Colonel  N.  Pike. 

Free   Review  — London.     November. 

The  Great  Sin  :  The  Withholding  of  Knowledge  from  Women. 

The  First  Popish  Plot :  Plot  Against  Sir  John  Bramston,  1672. 

Trade  Depression  and  Its  Remedy. 

The  Moral  Education  of  the  Young.    Mary  S.  Gilliland. 

A.  J.  Balfour's  Philosophy.    Robert  Scott  Moffat. 

J.  S.  MacKeuzie  on  the  "  Self."     Robert  Scott  Moffat. 

An  Introduction  to  English  Politics.    John  M.  Robertson. 

Professer  Jebb  on  Journalism.    Scotulus. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. — London.    November. 

Bozland  :    Charles  Dickens'  Novels.    Percy  Fitzgerald, 
Tlie  Specialist  in  Literature.     E.  H.  Lacon' Watson. 
The  Bretanic  Isles.    Thomas  H.  B.  Graham. 
The  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe.— I.    James  Hutton. 
Roba  d'ltalia.    Clare  Sorell  Strong. 

Richard  Jeft'eries  as  a  Descriptive  Writer.    Irving  Muntz. 
The  History  of  a  Beefsteak  :  an  Unwritten  Chapter.     Joslah 
Oldfield. 

Geographical  Journal. — London.     November. 

Montenegro  and  Its  Borderlands.  With  Map.  W.  H.  Cozens- 
Hardy. 

Contributions  to  the  Physical  Geography  of  British  East 
Africa. 

The  Anglo-German  Boundary  in  East  Equatorial  Africa. 

An  Expedition  through  the  Barren  Lands  of  Northern  Can- 
ada 

The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.    Coutts  Trotter. 

Geological    Magazine.— London.     October. 

Jurassic  Ct'jihalopoda  from  Western  Australia.     G.  C.  Crick. 
Life  Zones  in  British  Palaeozoic  Rocks  Continued.    Dr.  Henry 

Hicks. 
Hestcjration  of  the  Antilloan  Continent.     Dr  J.  W.  Spencer. 
Saurian   Footprints  in  the  Trias  of  Cheshire.    Osmund  W. 

Jeffs. 
The  Aptychus.    Illustratod.    Ernest  II.  L.  Schwarz. 

Green  Bag.  — Boston.     November. 
Cliarl.'S  P.  Dalv.     A.  Oakey  Hall. 
'I'lu-  Kiglit  tn  l^rivacy. 
Mii(liie.H.s  and  ('rinic. 

CoiitruHtH  in  ICngli.sh  Criminal  TiUw. — I.     Hampton  1j.  Carson. 
I.f^ial    KeininihceiKreH :     Th<(    Htuiuties  of    Chancery.      L.   E. 

( 'hitU'iid*  n. 
The  Court  of  Star  Chamber.— IX.    John  D.  Lind.say. 

Home   and    Country.— New  York.     November. 

A  Trip  Through  India.     Alplionsi^  Mousc^t. 
Woinun'H  Life  in  NVfsti-rn  Wilds.     1011a  L.  Guptill. 
Among  the  Mo.slrniH.     Thoiims  P.  Hughes 
'I  hr  Nolili-st  of  Wcfd.s  crobiiero).     Pt-rcival  Lydall. 
Tin'  Ifo  of  tlu)  ()r(<an.     Thoinp.son  'I'.  Lawwoii. 

Homilctic    Review.- N«'W  York.     November. 

What  th<'  Preachers  May  Gain  from  the  Study  of  Coloridjfe. 

.1.  ().  Murray. 
Tln'    l''our   <Josjm1.4   and    tlx'    l'';iitli    of    ( 'hiisteiKlom.      1).    S. 

Srhuiy 
A  Hindu  MiMsioruiry  in  Ain<  riea.     F.  l'\  lOIIinwood. 
lloniiletiJt'lIi'lpM  rr<'»in  tln'  Coluinbijin  Fiiir.     .1.  \V.  Earnshaw. 
Till'  lieginningH  of  the  lluinan  Uaei«.     NNIJliuin  ll;iy(>s  Ward. 
The  Gn-f'k  at  llonic.    ii   F.  Kid(li«r. 

Jewish   Quarterly   Review.     London.     October. 

JoM4«p)i  I'crlcM.     I'rofcMHor  W.  Haclier. 

Noti'K  on   the   Religious   Viiluu  of  the  Fourth  Gospid.    O.  G. 

Montcdore. 
TIh' Kxpui-iif.n  of  tli(<  .b^ws  from  England  In   1«1H).     B.  Lionel 

AbiiiliuniH. 
I'.cllr(M,    KitcM    uMil    CuHtoniH   of    the  Jews,    Connected  with 

heath.  I'.uriul /iiid  Mourning.     IV.     A.  IV  Meiidnr. 
iN-rHi/in  ll.l.r<.w  MSS.  in  the   Hrltlsh  MuNeuin.     Rev.  Q.  Mar 

goliotit  ll. 

The  Sainailtan  Liturgy  and  l{ca<ling  o|  t lie  Law.     A.  Cowley. 
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Journal    of    the    Association     of    Engineering    Societies. - 

Philadelphia,    September. 

The  West  Chicago  Street  Railway  Tunnel.    C.  V.  Weston. 
Typhoid  Fever  and  the  Epidemic  at  Iron  wood,  Mich  ,  in  1893. 
Asphalt  Pavements.    S.  Whinery. 
Corrosion  of  Iron  Pipes  by  the  Action  of  Electric  Railway 

Currents. 
Covered  Reservoir  at  Rockford,  111.    C.  C.  Stowell. 

Journal    of    the    Military    Service   Institution. — New  York. 

(Bi-monthly.)    November. 

A  Paper  on  INIilitary  Libraries. — I.     Col.  H.  W.  Closson. 
Surgical  Signirtcauce  of  the  Now  Small  Calibre  Rifle.    Lieut. 

H.  R  Stiles. 
Multiplication  of  Calibres  in  Field  Artillery.    Capt.  P.  Leary. 
Bookkeeping  for  Post  Exchanges.    Lieut.  Edward  Anderson. 
Non-Existence  of  "Martial  Law  Proper."    Lieut.  H.  C.  Car- 

baugh. 
The  Military  Service  of  Indians.    Major  E  P.  Ewers. 
Proposed  Deep  Water  Way  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Ocean. 

Lieut.  W.  L.  Simpson. 
The  Mexican  Army.    Captain  F.  H.  Hardie. 
Future  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Nicaragua  Canal.    Major 

O.  Wachs. 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  Armies. 
Turrets  in  the  Forts  on  the  Meuse. 
The  War  Between  China  and  Japan. 

Juridical  Review.— (Quarterly.)    London,    October. 

Donation  Mortis  Causa  and  Inter  Vivos,    P.  J.  H.  Grierson. 

Irnerius.    Professor  Dove  Wilson. 

The  Parish  Councils  Act.    Sherifif  Hay  Shennan. 

Recollections  of  Colonial  Service.    Sir  David  P.  Chalmers. 

Commutation  of  Casualties.    Alex.  W.  Black. 

A  Point  of  Sea  Law.    Wm.  G.  Miller. 

Interest.    J.  Robertson  Christie. 

Knowledge. — London.    November. 

The  Home  of  the  Rodents.    R.  Lydecker. 

The  Daddy  longlegs.    E.  A.  Butler. 

The  Canals  of  Mars.    E.  Walter  Maunder. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal. — Philadelphia.    October. 

My  Literary  Passions.— XII.    William  D.  Howells. 

Leisure  Hour.— London,    November. 

A  Bird"s-Eye  View  of  Argentina :  The  Silver  River.    May 

Crommelin. 
The  Nerves  of  the  World :   Telegraphs.    With  Map.    John 

Munro. 
The  London  School  Board  at  Work.    W.  J.  Gordon. 
The  Milky  Way.    Sir  Robert  Ball. 
The  Wolf  and  the  Dog.    Tighe  Hopkins. 
The  Ancient  Lake- Village  at  Glastonbury.    Henry  Walker. 
New  Serial  Story  :     "  The  Indian  Uncle,"  by  Leslie  Keith. 

Lend  a  Hand, — Boston,    October, 

The  Surroundings  of  an  American  Citizen, 
Social  Economics  and  Ministerial  Usefulne.ss.    W.   C,  Gan- 
nett, 
Hadleigh  Farm  Colony.    C.  S.  Bremner. 
Industrial  Education.    R.  A.  Woods. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.    Philadelphia,    December. 

Shooting  for  "  Bob  White,"    C.  D.  Wilson. 

Shall  I  Study  Medicine  ?    A.  L.  Benedict. 

Living  Pictures  in  the  Louvre.    A.  F.  Sanborn. 

Don  Jaime,  of  Mission  San  Jose.    Charles  Howard  Shinn. 

Some  Notable  Women  of  the  Past,    Esm6  Stuart, 

London   Quarterly. — London.     October, 

Drummond's  "Ascent  of  Man." 
Francis  Thompson  :  A  Study  in  Temperament. 
Three    Lives— Charlotte,    Countess    Canning;    Louisa,   Mar- 
chioness of  Waterford,  and  Mrs.  Annie  Besant. 
Morocco,  Past  and  Present. 
Paraguay. 

Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  (Century. 
The  Egyptian  Patriotic  Movement  of  1893. 
Cock  Lane  and  Common  Sense  :  Psychical  Research. 
Mr.  Uladstcjuo  on  Heresy  and  Sc'hism. 

Longman's    Magazine.-  London.     November. 

How  to  Make  the  Moat  of  Life.    Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richard- 
son. 

Sir  Roger  Burgoyne  :  A  Country  Gentleman  of  the  Soven- 
te<Mith  Century.     (From  the  V«M-ney  MSS.) 

Now  Horiul  Htory  :    "  An  Arranged  Marriag*',"  by  Dorothea 
Gerar<l. 

Lucifer.     London.     ()<!tobor  15. 

Tibetan  T«ia«:hingM.     (Continued.     H    1*.  MluvatHky. 
The  ForglvenoMM  of  Sins.     II.  Erni'st  Nldiol. 


Modern  Vaingloriousnes-s, 

Divine  Love  the  Life  of  the  World.    Shaiva  Raja  Yogin, 


November, 
Joseph  Hat- 


Ludgate    Illustrated   Magazine.— London. 

Malvern  College.    W.  Chas.  Sargent. 

Pens  and  Pencils  of  the  Press.     Stephen  Fiske, 
ton. 

Raymond  Blathwayt  Interviewed.    M.  Griffith. 

A  Cambridge  Fruit  Farm  :  Messrs.  Chivers  &  Sons'  Jam  Fac- 
tory, 

McClure's  Magazine,— New  York.     November, 

Napoleon  Bonaparte.     Ida  M,  Tarbell. 

Dialogue  Between  Conan  Doyle  and  Robert  Barr 

The  First  Plot  to  Assassinate  Lincoln.    Cleveland  Moffett. 

Unknown  Parts  of  the  World.     Hugh  R.  Mills. 

The  Search  fo    the  Absolute  Zero.    H.  J,  W,  Dam. 

My  First  Book.    Rudyard  Kipling. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. — London.    November. 

The  Japanese  Invasion  of  Corea  in  1592.    Dr.  Ireland, 

Gibbon  as  a  Soldier.    Major  Holden. 

An  Old- World  Parson  :  Henry  Smith. 

Phrases  Traced  Homeward. 

The  Year's  Golf. 

Our  New  Treaty  with  Japan.    M.  J.  Farrelly. 

The  Rebellion  in  the  West  Indies.— II.— Jamaica.    Hon.  J,  W. 

Fortescue. 
New  Serial  Story  :  "  The  Herons," 

Manchester  Quarterly.— Manchester.     October. 

Richard  Hakluyt  and  Elizabethan  Seamen.    E.  E.  Minton. 

On  Windmills.    John  Mortimer. 

Fables  and  Fabulists.    Thomas  Newbigging. 

Giosue  Carducci.     Walter  Butterworth. 

Among  the  Sand  Dunes,    Edmund  Mercer, 

British  Guiana,    G.  S.  Lings. 

Menorah  Monthly. — New  York.    November. 

Sterilized  Milk  Societies.    J.  L.  Levy, 

Origin  and  Development  of  the  Idea  of  Sacrifice.  R.  Gross- 
man. 

Personality  and  Individuality.    Henry  A.  Mott. 

Recent  Publications  in  Theology  and  Literature.  George  A. 
Kohut. 

Methodist  Review. — New  York.    (Bi-monthly.)    November- 
December. 

The  Fall  of  Man  a  Scientific  Fact,    A.  J.  Baker. 
Religious  Situation  in  New  England.    Daniel  Dorchester. 
Function  of  Foreign  Languages  in  Africa.  W.  S.  Scarborough. 
Our  Men  and  Women.     W.  P.  Warren. 
Tennyson's  Theology.    Eugene  Parsons. 
Pul,  Jareb,  Tiglath-Pileser.    Joseph  Horner. 

Midland   Monthly. — Des  Moines,  Iowa.    November. 

University  Extension.    Isaac  Loos 

Early  Life  of  James  Russell  Lowell.    J.  P.  Dolliver. 

An  Ocean  Voyage  Forty  Years  A^o.    William  Boll. 

Charlemagne  in  Legend  and  in  History. 

The  Recent  Storm  in  Northern  Iowa  and  Southern  Minnesota. 

A  Passing  Tribute  to  Holmes. 

The  National  Guard. 

Mind.    (Quarterly.) — London.    October. 

A  Dialogue  on  Time  and  Common  Sense.     Prof,  Sidgwick. 
An  Analysis  of  Attention.     A.  F.  Shand. 

Psychology,  Epistemology,   Ontology.  Compared  and   Distin- 
guished. 
The  Philosophy  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,    W.  R  Sorley. 
Assimilation  and  Association.— II.    Dr.  James  Ward. 

Missionary  Herald. — Boston.     November. 

A  Retrospect.     N.  G.  Clark. 

The    Intellectual    Preparation    of   the    Missionary.     Judson 

Smith. 
Annual  Survey  of  the  Work  of  the  American  Board. 

Missionary  Review  of  the    World.-  New  York.    NovembtM-. 

The  Homes  of  Carey.— II.     A.  T.  Piersou. 

A  General  View  of  Ecuador.     Alexander  McLean. 

The  Prospect.     C.  C.  Starbuck 

Present  Aspects  of  Mi.s.sioiiHry  Work  in  Turk»^y. 

The  Indians  in  the  l^nitiul  States. 

'1  he  Anglo  Saxon   and  the  World's  Redemption      D.  L    LtHvu- 

ard. 
ObstjiclciH  to  Missionary  Succohh  in  Core*.     C.  C  Vinton. 
Woman's  Work  in  .American  Missioun.     Mrs.  Ethan  Curtlik 

Month,     [iondou.     November. 

Evolution  an<l  Drnign 

South  Kensington  Sliis*nini      John  JuckMon 

The  ("anadian  I'H.itlc  Uullvvay      11.     Kev    P.  J    Ikiviu^. 

Elnsieileln.     Or  by  Shipley. 
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M.  Dalbus  on  Anglican  Orders.— II.    Rev.  Sydney  F.  Smith. 
On  Epitaphs.    James  J.  Doherty, 

The  Property  of  Children  and  of  Married  Women.  William 
C.  Maude. 

Munsey's  Magazine. — New  York.    November. 

Artists  and  Their  Work. 

Athletic  Yale.     John  W.  Allen. 

The  Hunt.    Eobert  S.  Osborne. 

Victorien  Sardou.    Arthur  W.  Howard. 

Our  American  Dramatists.    Arthur  Homblow. 

The  Unhappy  Hapsburgers.     Henry  W.  Fischer. 

The  Plowman  Poet     George  Holme. 

Music— Chicago.    November. 

Harmonic  Nature  of  Musical  Scales.— IV.    Jean  Moos. 
Singing  and  Elocution.    Henry  G.  Hawn. 
Bayreuth.— II.    William  M.  Payne. 

National    Review.— London.    November. 

London  Progressives  versus  London  Education.    J.  R.  Diggle. 

The  Attack  on  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe.  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole. 

The  Situation  in  Belgium.    Luis  de  Dorac. 

Etoniana.     Walter  Durnford. 

A  ."iham  Crusade  :  House  of  Lords. 

Leafless  Woods  and  Grey  Moorlands.  "  A  Son  of  the 
Marshes.'" 

Native  India  and  England.    Theodore  Beck. 

Hans  Sachs.    Karl  Blind. 

What  Is  Imperial  Defense  ?    Admiral  Colomb. 

Newbery  House  Mazazine.     London.     November. 

Eg3rptian  Temples.    R.  Wallace  Jalland. 
St.  Helen's,  Bishopgate.    George  H.  Birch. 

New  Review.— London.    November. 

Thfi  School  Board  Election     Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley. 

The  Living  Pictures.    A  Symposium. 

Government  Sweating   in   the  Clothing  Contracts.     James 

Macdonald. 
The  Pf^etry  of  Edmund  Gosse.    Arthur  C  Benson. 
Poem.s  by  Lady  Linds  y.     Arthur  Waugh. 
Duplicate  Whi'.st.     Dr.  (ieorge  Fletcher. 
Munifipalities  at  Work  :    Manchester.    Frederick  Dolman. 
The  Fighting  Force  of  China     Lieut  -Col.  W.  E.  Gowan. 
8ecret«  from  the  Court  of  Spain.  -VII. 
The  Great  Underclothing  Question      S.  William  Beck. 

New  Science  Review.— Philadelphia.   (Quarterly.)    October. 

Fluorescence  and  Phf^Hphore.s^rence.    James  Dewar. 

What  ElfKtricity  Ih. 

Mental  Training -A  R<*medy  for  "  Education."  W.  Q.  Jordan. 

The  HUkkI  Stains  on  the  Hf>Iy  Coat.    Emile  Gautiur. 

Sanitary  lJ«'lu.'^ionH.     Felix  Oswald 

Thf  Peiidnl'it;rai>h,     John  Andrew. 

What  Is  Science  ? 

TolHt^^ii'H  "  What  to  Do  "    Henry  WfKxl. 

Influence  of  Heat  and  Cold  Ul>"n  Microlx^H.   Lawren<H!  Irwfll. 

A  H«'marka>fl'*  Ii«Kjk  and  Its  Teachinirs.     W.  L.  Scott. 

The  BattWiH  of  S<!ienr-«?. 

The  Liquefarition  of  Hydrogen. 

The  New  Element  of  the  AtmrjHphero.    James  Dewar. 

Nineteenth   Century.— London.     November 

WV'-*  I'  ."  " ,.■  <,T  Homo  Rule  ♦    J.  E.  I^'dmond. 

I  '  oiniiig  'rh\ind<T  Storm.     Dr.  Felix  Boh. 

<  .-      III.     l>uk«f  of  Argyll. 

Th«?  I'ariiain*  iiir.  of  the     vorld.     J.  Tavlor  Kay. 

Th"  J'r«'HM  in  Turkey.     H.  Anthony  Salome. 

I  I  n'l  .M<»rik<-yM.     rt   .S.  Hiirknwiii 

U-H  Kit<lii'ns  In  Vienna      Kdith  SullorH. 

lit  on  Antijnio  P«-r«'/.      .Major  .Martin  A.  H.  Ilunif. 

•  m«'talliHt  (.'ri'<M|.     Henry  iiiinning  Ma(;L<*(xl. 

mCrtix.     D«-m«'trlu«  C.  Il<»ulg<«r. 

rmint  Fon-lxKlingH.    Ilev    J.  UuinneHH  Rtjgors. 
I  nrhing.     A.  (;.  'I'wJMt. 

'1  n>-  i-.iiiii-  in  Kl««mentary  Hrh'K»l«.     Dr.  J.  O.  Fltdi. 
"  Ju>»ti«-e  It)  Kngland."     Edward  Dicey. 

Our  Diy.— Chif-ago.     Hi-ptf-mlK-r  0«to>)er. 

IndlrtaJ>le  Art  and  Corrtipt  ('\nhH\rH.     AntJjony  ComMtcM-k. 
D<)flc|oiif:l»iH  of  DarwifilMin.     MuniwiH  of  SalJMhury. 
Biithop  Watu«r>win  and  .Mgr.  Satoiti  on  tlm  Li«iuor  Traffic. 
Mr.  Ht,«iiidH  Civic  Chtirfh.     Joh4m»Ii  Co<.k. 
Th«f  I'i-<<rh>MHneNH  of  (."hrlntlan  MlnMionM     JciHe))h  Cook. 
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Outing. -N<'W  York.    NovemT>«r. 

^'    -•'   -Ti  Japan      Henry  T.  FInrk. 


Ti  .lapnn      m-nry  I.  rinrjc. 
•r./.i.' Di.JtH      ir     F':il7.a»>«>th  Taylor. 
I".     F,    W   HiindyH 
'  'k  III  111*'  l>akotfiM      F   H   F«"tham. 

fM  In  AiiMtrriJia.     <l    E   Hoxall 
t.'  1/  '•  \\i,i\i\  Tour  Aw)i«'«'l.     Through  tin*  Yiinnan  Province. 
Th«i  .V»rthw««»if^irn  Forcii«  of  Caniula     Capt.  H   .F.  Wo<H!Mld«'. 


Pigeons  and  Pigeon-Netting.    W.  L.  Simpson. 
Bicycling  in  Bermuda.    P.  0.  Stuart. 
Football  of  ^94.    Walter  Camp. 

Overland   Monthly.— San  Francisco.    November. 

Drake's  Bay  Pishing.    J.  H.  Griflfes. 

Wood  and  Wave  Notes.    Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Republic  of  Shanghai.     Mark  B.  Dunnell. 

The  Story  of  the  San  Pablo  Ranch.    John  F.  Sheehan,  Jr. 

The  War  in  the  Orient.     Lucius  H.  Foote. 

The  Vigilance  Committee  of  1856.    A.  B.  Paul. 

Pall    Mall    Magazine. — London.     November. 

Christ's  Hospital.    George  Clinch. 
Tugs  and  Towing.    Herbert  Russell. 
Wellington.— III.    Lord  Roberts. 
Westminster.— III.    Walter  Besant. 
How  I  Crossed  Africa.    Lionel  DScle. 

Philosophical    Review.— Boston.     (Bi-monthly.)    November^ 

The  Consciousness  of  Moral  Obligation.    J.  G.  Schurman. 
Hegel's  Conception  of  Freedom.    S.  W.  Dyde. 
Relation  of  Hume's  Treaties  and  Inquiry.     W.  G.  Elkin. 
German  Kantian  Bibliography.— X.     Erich  Adickes. 
The  Ego,  Causality  and  Freedom.    James  H.  Hyslop. 

The  Photo-American. — New  York. 
October. 
Some  Notes  on  Developers.    John  A.  Hodges. 
Retouching  and  Spotting.    Oscar  Kratzch. 
A  Beginner  to  Beginners.    A.  D.  Fort. 
Lantern  Slides  by  the  Carbon  Process.    W.  B.  Bolton. 
A  Neglected  Method  of  Producing  Studio  Backgroxinds.    B. 

W.  Foxlee. 
Caramel. 
Imitation  Ceramic  Photographs. 

November. 
Are  Aristotype  Prints  Permanent  ?    J.  H.  Janeway. 
The  Dusting  Process.    H.  H.  Buckwalter. 
Vignetting.    W.  B.  Bolton. 
The  Showcase. 

Originals  for  the  Half-Tone  Process.    Julius  Verfasser. 
Something  New  About  Halation.    Andrew  Young. 
How  a  Lens  Does  Its  Work.    C.  J.  Leaner. 
Hand-Camera  Work  for  Beginners.     W.  D.  Welford. 
Union  of  Clouds  and  Landscapes  by  Carbon  Process. 

Poet-Lore.  — Boston.  November. 

Beowulf  and  Arthur  as  English  Ideals.     Sarah  J.  McNary. 
How  May  Literature  Best  Be  Taught  ?— III. 
Dramatic    Passion  in  "  Much  Ado  About   Nothing."    C.  A. 
Wurtzburg. 

Popular  Science   Monthly.— New  York.     November. 

The  Glaciers  of  Greenland.    An^olo  Hcilprin. 

Pn'paration  for  College  by  English  High  Schools.  J.  F.  Casey. 

Alcohol  and  Happiness.     .Justus  Gaule. 

Unsolved  Problems  of  Science.     Maniuis  of  Salisbuiy. 

Manual  Training.— I.     C.  Hanford  Henderson. 

The  Swi.ss  Watch  Schools.     Theodore  H.  Willson. 

The  Cobra  and  Otlwr  S»>rpents.     (1.  R.  O'Reilly. 

R«'donda  and  Its  IMiosphatc^s.     Fred.   W.  Alorse. 

The  Sioux  Mythology.     Charles  .\.  Eastman. 

Honi(f  Analogies  and  Homologies.     W.  T.  Froem.an. 

The  Chemistry  of  Cleaning.     Yiviaii  licwes. 

PhililKjrtCommerson,  "The  King's  Naturalist." 

Psychological  Review.-  New  York.     (Bi  Monthly.)     Novem- 
ber. 
The  Theory  of  Emotion  :  Emotional  Attitud(\s.  .Tohn  Dewoy. 
Amnesia  or  '"  Double  ConscioUHiieHs"     Charles  1^.  Dana. 
Experiments  in  .Spa<'e  Percention.— II.    James  11.  lly.slop. 
An  Experimental  Study  of  Memory.     E.  A.  Kirk  pat  rick. 
The  Origin  of  Enioti(<nal  Exjjression. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. — Boston.     October. 

The  WageH  Fund  Doctrine  at  the  Hands  of  the  German  Ectm- 

omiHtH.     F.  W.  TaUHHig. 
Tlie  New  Income  Tax.     ('Tiarles  F.  Dunbar. 
Mortgage  Hanking  in  (Jerinany      I).  M.  Fredoriksen.  ' 
DlscuHHionH  on  Railway  Management  in  Prussia.    F.  W.  Tau«- 

sig. 
Early  Exp«'riinentH  with  the  Uncunployod.   Alice  R.  Brewster. 

Quarterly  Review.— Ijondou.     October. 

The  Strike  of  a  Sex. 

Lady  DufTerln's  Poems  and  Verses. 

The  F'wirlleHt  History  of  Babylonia. 

Bnchan. 

RnuHHeauiMm  Revived. 

FionI  Wolself-v's  Mailliorough. 

The  Aliuse  of  Statistics. 

Lope   do  VegJi 

The  'F'nigedy  of  the  CinHarn. 
Novels  of  A<lventnre  and  Manners. 
y\ li'xander's  ( Generals. 
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Quiver.— London.    November. 

The  Blind  at  Play.     F.  M.  Holmes. 

Young  Cambridj^o  of  To-day. 

A  Life  of  Love  and  Duty  :  the  Story  of  the  Prmcess  Alice.   F. 

J.  Cross. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— London.      October  15. 
The  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon  Movement.     Rev.  A.  Holden 

and  Others. 
J.  K.  Diggle.    With  Portrait. 
The  Qrindehvald  Conference,  1891. 

Review  of  Reviews.— London.    November. 

Mr.  Athorton  Riley  :     A  Character  Sketch. 

The  National  Soc-ial  Union. 

The  Promenade  and  the  Pavement. 

Scots   Magazine.— Perth.    November. 

The  Grave  of  Edward  Bruce.    Dr.  Thomas  Fitzpatrick. 
John  Logan,  the  Poet.     Rev.  J.  King  Hewison. 
Spreading  the  Light :   A  Glance  at  the  Literature  of  Scottish 
Home  Rule. 
Scottish  Review.— Paisley.    (Quarterly.)    October. 

Tudor  Intrigues  in  Scotland.  _.„.         ^.^ 

Lord   Wolseleys  Life  of  Marlborough.     William  O'Connor 

Morris 
Three  Tales  of  the  Fiann.    W.  A.  Craigie. 
The  Logic  of  History.     R.  M.  Wenley. 
The  Master  Masons  of  Scotland. 
Jerusalem.    Major  C.  R.  Conder. 
The  Origin  of  Our  Civilization.    F.  Legge. 
Corea. 
Scottish   Geographical    Magazine.— Edinburgh.    October. 

Corsica  :    Notes  on  a  Recent  Visit.    With  Map.    Ralph  Rich- 
ardson. 

Swedish  Hydrographic  Research  in  the  Baltic  and  the  North 
Seas. 

Social  Economist.— New  York.    November. 

Society  and  Sympathetic  Strikes. 

The  Theory  of  Wag.'S  and  Profits. 

Trumbull  as  a  Socialist. 

Course  of  Prices  and  Wages  Since  1860. 

A  Customs  Union  for  the  British  Empire. 

The  New  Sociological  Revival.    Lewis  G.  Janes. 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia.    November. 

Lucid  Shorthand.    W.  W.  Osgoodby. 

The  F(?)utility  of  the  Phonograph  as  an  Amanuensis.    J.  B. 

Law  Department.    H.  W.  Thorne. 

Mr.  Howard  and  the  Missing  Link.— IL    G.  R.  Bishop. 

Strand   Magazine. — London.     October. 

Scindia,  Maharajah  of  Gwalior.    R.  Blathwayt. 

The  Handwriting  of  Thomas  Carlyle.    J.  Holt  Schooling. 

The  Pigeons  of  London.    Harry  How. 

Snap-Shot-j  on  a  Yacht. 

The  Dogs  of  Celebrities. 

Pilots.    Alfred  T.  Story. 

Giants  and  Dwarfs.— II. 

Students'  Journal. — New  York.    November. 

How  Poor  Bovs  Have  Risen  in  Life. 

From  Switzerland  to  Italy  Over  the  St.  Gothard.     W.  H. 

Richards. 
Engraved  Shorthand  -Eight  Pages. 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  A.  D.,  1815. 
Where  Womem  Have  Suffrage. 


Temple  Bar.— London.    November. 

The  Gouvernante  of  Paris :  Madame  d' Abraut6s. 

Tlie  Trees  and  Flowers  of  Tennyson. 

A  Recent  Literary  Discovery  :  Latin  Lines. 

Gibraltar. 

New  Serial  Story  :  "  Lady  Jean's  Vagaries." 

Treasury.— New   York.    November. 

Revivals.    Ferdinand  C.  Iglehart. 
Cosmic  Redemption.     William  E.  Barton. 
The  Uses  of  Temple  Beauty,     i  avid  Gregg. 
Forefathers'  Day.    Joseph  Twichell. 

The  United  Service.— Philadelphia.     November, 

The  INIagazine  Rifle  :  Its  Development  and  Use.    Lieut.  W.  A, 

Campbell. 
A  Study  of  Military  Desertion.     Lieut  John  P.  Finley. 
Origin  and  Development  of  Steam  Navigation.    G.  H.  Preble. 

United  Service  Magazine. — London.     November, 

The  Old  Trenches  Before  Sebastopol  Revisited.  Viscount 
Wolseley. 

The  U.  S.  Fleet  in  the  Civil  War.     Captain  Stenzell. 

The  Cavalry  Manoeuvres.    Major  C.  Peters. 

The  Yalu  Battle.    Sir  G.  Phipps  Hornby. 

Notes  on  the  Year's  Tactical  Training. 

"  War  "  and  "  Peace."    Dr.  J.  Westlake. 

The  French  in  Madaarascar.    Cajtain  S.  P.  Oliver. 

The  Service  Range-Finders     Major  Verner. 

Squeezed  Lessons  :  or,  Home  Battalions  and  the  Army  Re- 
serve.    Major  H.  W.  Pearse. 

China  and  Japan.    Colonel  Maurice. 

University  Extension.— Philadelphia.     November. 

The  Extension  of  University  Extension.    E.  E.  Sparks. 
The  Extension  of  Economic  Teaching.    E.  A.  Ross. 
Beginning  of  University  Extension  in  Iowa.    J.  A.  James. 
University  Extension  in  Belgium.    Arthur  Hirsch. 

Westminster  Review. — London.    November. 

Discontent  in  India. 

Pseudo-Individualism  ;  or,  the  Present  Slavery.  Arthur 
Withy. 

A  Colonial  Home  Rule  Question.    J.  MacLachlan. 

George  Meredith's  Nature  Poetry.    William  F.  Re  veil. 

A  Dominant  Note  of  Some  Recent  Fiction.  Thomas  Brad- 
field. 

Kiama  :  An  Australian  Watering-Place  and  Its  Industries. 

Tennyson's  Turncoat :  *'  The  Churchwarden  and  the  Curate." 

The  Stage  as  an  Educator.    J.  P  Walton. 

A  National  Contrast :  English  and  French  Literature. 

Wilson's  Photographic   Magazine.- New  York.     November. 

Printing  Landscapes,  Architecture  and  Interiors.    C.  F.  Hoff- 
man. 
Some  Thoughts  About  Toning.    F.  Schmidt. 
Expression  in  Outdoor  Work. 
The  Platinotype.     H.  A.  Kimball. 
A  Plea  for  the  Stereoscope.     W.  E.  Weller. 
Decision  in  the  Pneumatic  Shutter  Patents. 
Preservation  of  Developing  Solutions. 
Photograpliic  Days.^XlI.    John  A.  Tennant. 
Are  Gold  Residues  Worth  Saving  ? 

Yale  Review. — New  Haven.    (Quarterly.)    November. 

The  Railroad  Strike  in  California.    Thomas  R.  Bacon. 
Recent  Teudencies  in  Economic  Literature.    A.  T.  Hadley. 
The  Connecticut  Intestacy  Law      C.  M.  Andrews- 
The  Manchester  Ship  Canal.     Edward  Porritt. 
Currency  and  State  Banks.    Alfred  L.  Ripley. 


THE    GERMAN    MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln.     Heft  2. 

Wino  of  Alsace.     Beda  von  Ballhoim. 

The  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Bavaria  Union  of  Catholic  Students 

at  Bonn.     Dr.  Fronay. 
Corea.    Karl  Stoiner. 

The  Comte  de  Paris  and  His  Family.     E.  Braun. 
The  General  Assembly  of  Gorman  Catholics  at  Cologne.      Dr. 

Segesser. 

Daheim.  — Leipzig.     September  29. 

Robert  Cauor,  Sculptor.    With  Portrait.    A  Rosenberg. 

October  H. 
A   Watch   at  the   Winter   Palace  at  St.  Petersburg     Count 

Richard  Pfeil. 
The  New  Houses  of  Parliiimmit  at  Berlin.    H.  Schliopmann. 

October  i;{ 
The  ITouHCH  of  I^arllamoiit      ( 'oiitiiiund. 

Octolx^r  2(». 
JUrgeii  Nlcolal  FrinH.     Wit h  i'ortrnit.     R.  Kooiiig. 

Octoh.r  27. 
DoftcofioMMOM  and  Their  Work      T.  Kchlll'or. 
Hormutin  I'rc^ll,  Artist.     A    ll(».senbertf. 


Deutscher  Hausschatz.— Regensburtr.     Heft  18. 

Dr.  Otto  Willmaun,  Catholic  Pedagogue.     With  Portrait.     J. 

Maurer. 
The  French  Revolution.    O.  von  Schaehing. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart.     Octobt>r. 

Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Parliamentarians.      Continued.     II 

von  Poschiiiger. 
The  Prototype  of  Alexandra  in   My    Drama,  *' Alexandra" 

Ri(^liard  V»>M.s. 
Is  a  (Jreat  War  in  Prospect  ?    "  Oennanlcus." 
(Virsetsand  Anieiniji.     Dr.  O.  Rosenhui'h. 
Aiuiichy.     C.  lionihioHo. 

Krauz  von  ri(Mil>a(h  on  ModtM-n  .\rt      Luine  von  KoIh'U 
He.sNi-l,  lOiicke  and  .Mex.iiuler  von  llumUvldt.     W    l\Mstor. 
liaus  Viktor  vt>n  Uniuh.     CoiitiiauHl.     H.  von  l*oHchii>K'<  r. 

Deutsche  Rundachau.— Ri^rlin.    Oi'tober 

C  PaKearella  and  His  Sonnets.  *' Villa  GlorlH."     PnulHuyiiti. 

'I'he  Roman  .\rmv      (>   Sreck 

Plant  I-ife  in  the  Water      M    niHgon 
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~Who  is  Musical  '?    Theodor  Billroth. 

-Atrican  Impressious.     P.  Reichard.  .,^     ,. 

Letters  of  Ernst  Moritz  Arudt  from  the  Frankfurt  Parlia- 
ment.    C.  G.  Braudis. 
Hermann  v.ou  Helmholtz. 

Die  Gartenlaube.— Leipzig.     Heft  11. 

Tea  Cultivation  in  China.     E.  Forst. 
X,etter  by  the  Emperor  William  I.    O.  Braun. 
Tancred.    E.  Schulte. 
J.  Schwabe. 
Dr.  L.  Biichner. 


Arolsen. 
Sunlight. 


Die  Gesellschaft. — Leipzig.    October. 


H. 


Gunnar  Heiberg.     With  Portrait.     G.  Morgenstern. 
Bruno  Willes  Philosophy  of  Free  "Will.     M.  Schwann. 
Poems  by  Oscar  Linke  and  Others. 

"  The  Balcony.'"     Drama  by  G.  Heiberg.     Acts  I  to  HI. 
Heat  and  the  Real  Cause  of  Epidemics.    L.  Mann. 

Konservative    Monatsschrift. — Leipzig.     October. 

Heinrich  Leo.     Continued.     O.  Kraus. 
Sicilv.  1893^.     K.  von  Bruchhausen. 

The '  Opium-Eater   and    His    Confessions— De   Quincey. 
Schatti. 

Neue   Revue.— Vienna.     October  3. 

The  Vienna  L'nion  for  Social  Politics. 
Modem  Education.    Dr.  J.  Pap. 

October  10. 
The  Parliament  of  Professors  :  the  Union  for  Social  Politics. 
On  the  Origin  of  the  '•  Iliad."    Dr.  J.  Ofner. 

October  17. 
The  National  School  as  a  Training  Institution.    J.  Pap. 
On  the  "  Iliad."     Continued. 

October  24. 
Dalmatia,  Herzegovina  and  Bo.snia.    Prof  F.  H.  Geflfckeu. 
National  Mu.sic  in  Vienna.     Dr  H.  Schenker. 
The  Bodyguard  of  NaiK^leou  III.     Dr.  J.  R.  von  Newald. 
On  the  '"liiad.''     Concluded. 

Neue  Zeit,— Stuttgart. 
No.  1. 
On  the  Origin  of  Christianity.  F.  EngeLs. 
Herlxirt  Si>encer  and  Wei.smaun'a  Theories. 

No.  2. 
The  Origin  of  Christianity.    Continued. 
The  Trade  Unions  of  Holland.    H.  Polak. 

No.  3. 
German  Sfx;ial  Democracy.     A.  Bebel. 
The  Bavarian  Bud^ret. 


Nord  und    Siid. — Breslau.    October. 

Dr.  Karl  Ewald  Hasse.    With  Portrait.    H.  Obst. 
Michael  Beer  and  Eduard  von  Schenk.    G.  Manz. 
The  Guilt  of  Mary  Stuart.     W.  Michael. 
Insomnia  and  Remedies.    L.  Fiirst. 
Days  and  Nights  in  Norway.    Paul  Lindau. 

Preussische    Jahrbiicher. — Berlin.  November. 

"  Born  of  a  Virgin.'' 

The  Neutralizaton  of  Denmark.    K.  von  Bruchhausen. 

The  Abdication  of  Classical  Antiquity.    Prof.  P.  Cauer. 

College  Tribunals  and  the  Independence  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice. 

Marie  Antoinette  and  the  French  Revolution.  Continued. 
Dr.  Max  Lenz. 

Lord  Wolseley  on  Napoleon,  Wellington,  and  Gneisenau.  Dr. 
Hans  Delloriick. 

The  Polish  Question.    Dr.  Hans  Delbriick. 

Sphinx. — Brunswick.    October. 

Mrs.  Annie  Besant  on  "Death  and  After."  Dr.  Goring. 
William  Crookes.  With  Portrait.  Dr.  Hiibbe-Schleiden. 
Crookes'  Researches.    Dr.  Goring. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer. — Stuttgart.    Heft  4. 

The  Corea  War. 

Wilhelm  Miiller. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.    A.  O.  Klaussmann. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Siege  of  Paris.    A.  von  Engelnstedt. 

The  Struss  Jubilee. 

Hermann  von  Helmholtz.    With  Portrait. 

Velhagen  und     Klasing's   Monatshefte. — Berlin.    October. 

Autumn  Sport.     Anton  Freiherr  Perfall. 
Orchids.     Max  Hesdorffer. 

The  Poison  of  Disease  and  Putrefaction.    Dr.  K.  von  Scheel. 
The  Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  Smyth  Canal.     H.  Uohrdt. 
Bazeilles  After  the  Attack  on  the  Peasantry,  September],  1870. 
Tanera. 

Vom  Eels  zum   Meer. — Stuttgart. 

Heft  1. 
National  Costumes  of  the  Eger-Laud.    R.  von  Seydlitz. 
Ernst  Curtius.    G.  Klitscher. 

Heft  3. 
Marionettes.    G.  Klitscher. 
National  Costumes.    Continued. 
Countess  Morosiui.    Henry  Perl. 

Heft  3. 
Johann  Strauss.     L.  Hovesi. 
National  Costumes.     (;outinued. 
In  the  S'-^hwarza  Vallev-     Scluilto  vom  Brtihl. 
Hermann  von  Helmholtz.    Franz  Boudt. 


THE    FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


Bibliotheque  Universelle— Lau-siiiuKJ.     Octolxir. 

The  Infancy  of  Greek  Krulptiin-.     Frangois  Dumur. 

Women  ana  the  Woman  Qm.'Htion  in  the  United  States.  Louis 

Wuarin. 
Josephine    and    Maric-LouiH«    in    Switzerland.      Eug<!>no   do 

Bud6. 

Journal  det  EconomistCB.— Paris.     OctolxT. 

The  Parliam«*ntarv  Work  of  tli«?  ("hamlM-r  of  Doputio.s,  lK03-m. 

Ca:  ■'-  '•    -       ConcIudfMl.     (iuntave  du  Puvufnlo. 

Tli  1  M  vcirjfnt  in  Krun<-««.     Dr.  ileyuors  d'Estroy. 

Th'  <i\niH\\i>n.     VT('()(-r\i-  I';iHHy. 

The  i>uveiupment  of  liailwuyH  in  KuKsia.     Daniel  BoUot. 

Nouvcllc    Revue.— Pari.s. 

Octolxjr  1. 
The  I>*!Hert.     Pi««rrnLoti. 

A  Krii-nd  of  ('at)nTino  II      I'rinr«»HM  KchnhowHkoy  Htrechneflf. 
Not<?«  on  Norway      Muk'ni-h  I<i  lioux. 
Th«' D«"ii)olitlon  <»f  ("••iitnil  Klon'tM-o.     11.  MfMitocorboli. 
The  Pxlucatloii  of  \Voni<-n.     Mmm;,  A.  LunipjAro. 
I.,*?tt<5rH  on  Koreiifii  I'olitlcM.    Mhhj.  Juliette  Adam. 

0<:toljer  Vt. 
Til    •■        •      Pierre  Lotl. 
N'  .rway.     }iiigu«'H  L<^  liotix. 

A  1 ;  (;ath<^rlii«5  II.     I*rlnc<»«M  SchahowMkoy  Htrei.hncfT 

With  My  lr'K|noiM  Fri«MulM      Matilda  Hhuw. 
Cruelty  in  Moth<-rM.    (1.  Fiirrero. 

Nouvellr  Kevue    Internationale.     Parln. 

O'tolMT  1. 

I^^tt^THfrom  Fr/«'l/'il'-  Mistml 

HIanro  Whlt«      f  •.,,.  ln,i,.,|.     W.  K.  (nadMtorj.*. 

I,«'»t<int  from  a  Antw«Tp      I)«'rilMo. 

WoiriMn  at  thf  r  ikfr«»H«nt   Antwi-rp     (V-Iln**  Il<'n<H>z. 

\jt^\jnTn  from  a  Trav««ll«r  :     Antwi-rp  mimI  HruMiM^lH. 
Int'^rvlnw  with  M  flmrliMiK^illand.     II Oiurriuut 


Reforme   Sociale. — Paris. 
October  1, 

Tlio  Moans  of  Salvation.     F.  Lo  Play. 

Th(!  Paper  Works  of  ISIonfourat,  (iirondo.     L.  Champion. 
Tolstoi  and  Anti-Patriotism.     A.  lioyonval. 
An  IiKiuiry    Into  tlio  Condition  of   Agricultural  Laborers  in 
France. 

October  1(5. 
A  New  Work  :     A  Comuiitteo  of  Social  Dofenco. 
The  ExpanHJon  of  the  German   Empire   Beyond    the   Seas. 

GeorgeH  Hloiidel. 

W(jrk  for  the  Unemployed  in  Paris.    Louis  Rividro. 
Rcvuc  Blcuc.     Paris. 

()ctol)(.rt5. 
< 'ontemporary  NoveliMtH  :     .1.  H.  Uosny.    G.  Pelllssior. 
Til""  (  oiiinuiiMler  ill  ( 'lii<>f'  und  tlie  M;ui(i<vr(>H. 
lieligioii,  a  Study  of  Social  i-oKi<'.     <t.  Turde. 

October  13. 
Twenty  Eight  Dhvh  in  China.     Felix  lt<''gamoy. 
H.  von  Kybel  und  Williuin  II  of  (J««nnany.    Antoine  Quilland. 
Htati)  Soeiull.sm.     Andre  Lies.se. 

October!?!). 
M.  Adolplie  Fninck  und  the  I'hilosophio  Movement.     Airr(>d 

I-'ollilK-e 

Twenty  Eight  Days  in  China.     Continued.     F^lix  R^igaraoy. 

October  :.'7. 
ITiilveiHul  Suffrage  in  Helgiiini.     I'liul  LuHHte. 
M.  Waldeck  KoUMMeuU.      !'ieir<«  I'ui^et. 
Montaigne  an  Mayor  of  Bordeaux.     Paul  Stapfer. 

Rcvuc  des    Drux   MondcH.     Pui'Ih. 
Octol)erl. 
Tlin  Mudget  of  IWM     Lil.erulH  atid  SoilallHtH.     I/*on  Say. 
Conteniitorury  FiikHmIi  Art— Pre  Uaphaellte  Origins.     It.  de  lu 
HI/yTanne. 
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Twenty  Years  of  Spanish  Monarchy.    C.  Benoist. 

The  Mechanism  ot  Modern  Lite.     Viconite  G.  d'Avenel. 

Civilizatiiin  and  the  Ciroat  Historical  Kiveis  of  the  World. 
Vicomte  Alelchior  de  Vogiie. 

William  11  and  the  Prussian  Conservative  Party. 
Oi-tober  15. 

Studies  in  Diplomacy— the  Austrian  Alliance,  1756.    Due  de 
Broglie. 

New  Laws  Relating  to  Medical  Studies.    L.  Liard. 

Two  Italian  Masters— Palestrina.    C.  Bellaigue. 

Woman  in  the  United  btates  Women's  Colleges— Co-educa- 
tion.   Th.  Bentzon. 

The  Psychology  of  Conjuring.    A.  Binet. 

Revue  Encyclopedique. — Paris. 

October  1. 
Contemporary  Literature  in  Spain.    L^o  Quesnel. 
Decorative  arid  Industrial  Art  in  Lorraine.    Jules  Rais. 
The  Comte  de  Paris.    Henri  Castets. 

October  15. 
The  Portraits  of  Leonardo  da  Vinca.    Eugene  Muntz. 
Miracles  According  to  Science.    Dr.  Paul  Sollier. 
Miracles  According  to  the  Church.    Gustavo  Lejeal. 

Revue  Generale.— Brussels.    October. 

Charles  Bnet.    Philippe  Malpy. 

Mirabeau  Before  the  Bailiwick  of  Pontarlier.    Commandant 

Grandin. 
The  Facilities  of  the  Higher  Animals.    Adolphe  Drion. 
On  the  Coast  of  Norway  and  Lapland.    J.  G.  Freson. 

Revue  de  Paris. — Paris. 

October  1 . 
In  Madagascar.    Prince  Henri  D'Orleans. 
Frederic  Mistral,  the  Mas.    Gaston  Paris. 
The  Two  Romes  of  1894.    A.  Berl. 
In  Corsica.    M.  Jollivet. 
Diary  of  a  French  Student  in  Germany.    J.  Breton. 

O  .tober  15. 
Letters  to  Madame  de  Charri^re.    Benjamin  Constant. 
J.  B.  de  Rossi.    Abb6  Duschdsne. 
Croup  Vaccination.    A.  Dastre. 
With  Victor  Hugo  :  a  Visit  to  Guernsey.    G.  Larroumet. 


October. 
A.  Binet  and  V. 


The  Sicilian  Social  Crisis.    G.  Lain6. 
Antoinette  Bourignou.    Salomon  Reinach. 
Dumas  and  Ibsen.     L.  Lacoiir. 

Revue  Philosophique. — Paris. 

The  Natural  Suggestibility  of  Children. 

Henri. 
Theory  of  Judgment  and  Reason  in  the  "  Logique  "  of  De 

Wundt. 
Comprehension  and  Contiguity.    V.  Egger. 

Revue  des  Revues. — Paris. 

October  1. 
The  Physiology  of  Success.    Scipion  Sighele 
The  Surprises  of  History  :    Some  Curious  Genealogies.     E. 
Neukomm  and  G.  Bertin. 

October  15. 
The  Therapeutics  of  the  Future  :   Serotherapy.    Dr.  J.  Heri- 

court. 
Some  Curious  Genealogies.    Continued. 

Revue  Scientifique. — Paris. 

October  13. 
A  Theory  of  the  Formation  of  Hail.    Continued.    E.  Durand- 

Gr^ville. 
The  Etiology  of  Paludism. 

October  20. 
The  Intense  Allurement  of  the  Bicyclette.    Philippe  Tissie. 
The  Economic  Equilibrium.    J.  Novicow. 
Cosmic  Electricity.    Ehhu  Thomson. 

October  27, 
Chemical  Machinery.    H.  Le  Chatelier. 
The  Corean  War.    Leo  Dex. 
Movable  Bridges.    Daniel  Bellet. 

Revue    Socialiste. — Paris.    October. 

Anniversary  of  the  Death  of  Benoit  Malon. 

The  Peace  Movement  of  the  Nineteeth  Century.    Elie  Du- 

commun. 
Education  in  the  Cempuis  Orphanage.    Gaston  Stiegler. 
Compulsory  Assurance  in  Germany  and  Progress  of  Social 

Life.    Pierre  Boz. 
The  Ethics  and  Progress  of  Social  Life.    Dr.  Delon. 


THE   ITALIAN    MAGAZINES. 


La  Civilta  Cattolica.— Rome. 

October  6. 

Papal-Encyclical  on  the  Rosary  (Latin  Version). 

The  God  of  Freemasonry, 

Religion  and  Morals  in  the  Works  of  A.  Bartoli. 

October  20. 
On  Anarchy. 

Pope  Nicholas  III  (Orsini)     1277-1280.    Continued. 
Rural  Banks  as  Planned  by  F.  G.  Raififeisen. 


La   Nuova   Antologia. 
October  1. 


-Rome. 


The  Poems  of  the  Notary  G.  da  Lentini.    F.  Torraca. 
Around  a  Throne  (Catherine  the  Great).    E.  Masi. 
Life  and  Letters  or  Luigi  Mussini.    G.  Salvadori. 
Giovanni  B.  de  Rossi.    A  Sketch     O.  Marucchi. 


October  15. 
The  Comte  de  Circourt  and  Cavour. 
The  Railway  Problem  and  Its  Possible  Solutions. 
Pullman  City.    Fanny  Zampini  Salazar. 


A.  Cottxau. 


La  Rassegna   Nazionale. — Florence. 
October  I 
The  Conclave.    Conclusion.    G.  Grabinski. 
The  Idea  of  God  in  the  Individual,  the  Family  and  in  Civil 

Contracts.     R.  Mazzei. 
The  Eucharistic  Congress  at  Turin. 

La  Rivista   Internazionale.— Rome.    October. 

The  Question  of  Liability  in  Accidents.    C.  de  Luca. 

The   Present   Condition   of   Emigration  in  Europe.      R.    A. 

Ermini. 
Legal  Socialism  and  Anarachist   Socialism.     G.  de   Qrol6o 

Virville. 


THE   SPANISH    MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad  de  Dies.— Madrid.    October  5. 

The  Pope's  Encyclical  Concerning  the  Holy  Rosary. 

Jansenism  in  Spain.    Manuel  F.  Migu61ez. 

A  Christian-Rabbinical  Congress.    F.  Perez- Agfuado. 

Espana    Moderna.-  Madrid.    September. 

Fray  Jer6nimo  Savonarola.     Juan  O'Neill. 

Military  Dress  in  Spain  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.    A  Morel- 

Fatio. 
Diego  Velfi,zquez.    Emillo  Michel. 


Revista   Contemporanea.— Madrid.     September  JO. 

Madrid  in  the  Time  of  Carlos  V     C.  Cambronero. 
Historical  Sketches  :  Munio  Alfonso.     F.  S.  B  Salvatierra. 
The  Master-Singers  of  Nuremberg.     Rafael  Mitjaua. 
Traditions  and  Characters  of  the  North  and  South  of  Si>aln- 
C.  Soler  Arques. 

October  15. 

The  Protection  of  the  Child.     Adolfo  Sana  de  Ojiraudo. 
The  Isunza  Family  of  Vittoria.    Julian  Apraiz. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 


De  G ids. —Amsterdam.    October. 

Walt  Whitman.     W.  G.  van  Nouhuys. 

Lord  Hjilislniry  on  Evolution  and  Darwinism.    Prof.  A   A.  W. 

Tlie  Origin  of'tho  "Knightof  the  Hwan."  J.  P.  D.  BliJte. 


Hermann  von  Helraholtz     Prof.  Th.  W.  Engelmann. 
Dutch  U»'lations  with  LoinlK>k.     Dr   Hyvani-K 

yjT»ge\\    dcM  Tijdn.     Huarlt^ul.     (.V-toU'r. 

lievlsion  of  the  U<<gulutii>UM  Conceruiutr  I^'iumry  KdaoaUoiL 
J.  A.  van  Gil»o. 


INDEX  TO   PERIODICALS. 


Abbreviations   of  Magazine   Titles   used    in   the   Index. 


A-  Arena. 

AA-  Art  Amateur. 

A  APS.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

AI.  Art  Interchange. 

AJP.     •  American  Journal  of  Politics. 

ACQ.  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

AM.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Ant.  Antiquary. 

AP.  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 

AQ.  Asiatic  Quarterly. 

Arer.  Argosy. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

BankL.  Bankers'  Magazine  (London). 

Black.  Blackwoods  Magazine. 

Bkman.  Bookman. 

BTJ.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

BW.  Biblical  World. 

C.  Cornhill. 

CFM.  Cassells  Family  Magazine. 

Chaut.  Chautauquan. 

ChHA.  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

ChMisI.  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

ChQ.  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

OJ.  Chambers's  Journal. 

CM.  Century  Magazine. 

CanM.  Canadian  .Magazine. 

CasM.  Cassier's  Magazine. 

CBev.  Charities  Review. 

Cos.  Cosmojiolitan. 

CR.  Contemporary  Review. 

CritR.  Criti'-al  Review. 

C8J.  Cji-s-HellH  Saturday  Journal. 

CW.  Catholic  World. 

D.  Dial. 

Dem.  Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

DR.  Dublin  Review. 

EkxjcJ.  Economic  Journal. 

EconR.  Economic  lieview. 

E!dRA.  E>lurational      R«viow     (New 

York  >. 

EklRL.  E^iucational  Review  (London) 

Ekl.  Edufution. 

EngM.  KiigirK-ering  Magazine. 

EU.  Kngli.sh  Illu.Mtruted  Magazine. 

BB.  PMinbiirgh  Keview. 

Ex.  ExiK^MJtor. 

F  Fortim. 

FrL  Frank  Loslio'a  Monthly. 


FR.  Fortnightly  Review. 

G.  Godey's. 

GJ.  Geographical  Journal. 

GB.  Greater  Britain. 

GBag.  Green  Bag. 

GM.  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

GOP.  Girl's  Own  Paper. 

GW.  Good  Words. 

HC.  Home  and  Covmtry. 

Harp.  Harper's  Magazine. 

HGM.  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine. 

HomR.  Homiletic  Review. 

IJE.  Internafl  Journal  of  Ethics. 

IrM.  Irish  Monthly. 

I  A.  Irrigation  Age. 

J  Ed.  Journal  of  Education. 

JMSI.  Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Institution. 

JAES.  Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

JPEcon.  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

JRCI.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

JurR.  Juridical  Review. 

JAP.  Journal  of  American  Politics. 

K.  Knowledge. 

KO.  King's  Own. 

LAH.  Lend  a  Hand. 

LH.  Leisure  Hour. 

LHJ.  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine. 

LQ.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

LuthQ.  Lutheran  Quarterly  Review. 

Luc.  Lu<'iter. 

LudM.  Ludgate  Monthly. 

M.  Month. 

Mac.  Macniillan'.s  Magazine. 

Mc(,'l.  Mc(  lure's  Magazine. 

Men  Menorah  ^lonthly. 

MisR.  Mi.s.si<jnary  Review  of  World. 

MisH.  Mis-sionary  Herald. 

Mon.  Moni.st. 

MM.  MutiHuy'u  Magazine. 

Mus.  Mu.sic. 

MP.  Monthly  Packet. 

MR.  Methodist  Review. 

NAR.  North  Aineri<-an  Review. 

NatR.  National  R«n'iew. 

NC.  Nineteenth  C.nitury. 

NEM.  New  England  Magazine. 


NR. 

NSR. 

NW 

NH. 

NN. 

O. 

OD. 

OM. 

PA. 

PB. 

PL. 

PMM. 

PQ. 

PRR. 

PR. 
PS. 
PSQ. 
Psylj. 

QJEcon. 

OR. 

RRA. 

RRL. 

RC. 

SJ. 

SRev. 

San. 

SEcon. 

ScotGM. 

ScotR. 

Scots. 

Sten. 

Str. 

SunM. 

SuuH. 

TB. 

Treas. 

UE. 

UM. 

US. 

USM. 

WPM. 

WR. 

YE. 

YM. 

YR. 

YW. 


New  Review. 

New  Science  Review. 

New  World. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Photo- American. 

Photo-Beacon. 

Poet  Lore. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Psychical  Review. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Keview  of  Reviews. 

Review  of  Reviews  (London). 

Review  of  the  Churches. 

Students'  Journal. 

School  Review. 

Sanitarian. 

Social  Economist. 

Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Stenographer. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Temple  Bar. 

Ti'easury. 

Univei'sity  Extension. 

University  Magazine. 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

Young  Man 

Yale  Review. 

Young  Woman. 


[It  ba«  been  found  necomary  to  rontrict  this  IndoK  to  puriodicalH  publishiMl  in  the  English  language.    All  the  articles  in  the 
iMUliog  rerieWB  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  otht^r  magazines.] 
Unless  otberwiHi;  Hp.-cifled.  all  referuncoH  are  to  the  November  numbers  of  p<>riodicalH. 


Adalt^^ratioDM  in  Oroc«rleH,  EoonR,  Oct. 
Africa  . 
How  r  rr«^H«-d  Africa.  li.  FwhIi^.  PMM. 
The  I'hy^i'  al  (ieoi'mphv  <.f  MrltlMh  Kant  Africa.  O.J 
The  Anglo  (#«'rii  .  in  F-'/ust  Equatorial  Africa,  <  i.l. 

Agri'ola  :   A  Hrr  ''hQ.  Oct, 

Agriculture;    M.,...  , .,    .,.^,i ..  ulturo   In    France,    H.  Hlor/y, 

('haut. 
Alexaiider'H  Oenpraln.  QR.  Oct. 

Amn'-MJa  or  "  D(nible  ( loiiHciouHneHH.'*  ('.  ]j.  Dana.  PsyR, 
Arbitration.  ('orni)itl«orv,  D.  M.  FrederiktMMi,  AJP. 
Arc.  ,foan  «;f.  K    ^'       '  DR,  0«:t. 

Archwology  f</r  '  ■  I*. 

Arg'-ntlna.  A  Hit!.     ;.,:    View  of.  May  ('roninielin,  I-FI. 
Armenia,  The  Church  in,  Paul  Tnrziari,  (/W. 
Arrni'  < 

rrnieN.  JMHF 
W.  Ifanlle.  JMKI 

Maior  K.  I'.  Kw.th,  JMSI. 
il<'oloin»».  NatR. 


'In 

T/ 

Ti 

V, 

F- 


Kit    Oct. 


Arnold,  IVIattliew,  F'oetry  of,  ChQ,  Oct. 
ArtJHt.sand  Their  Work,  MM. 
Astronomy  : 

F.ife  in  (Hher  PlanotH.  Sir  Robert  Ball,  FR. 

The  Milky  Way,  Sir  Fiobert  Flail,  LIl. 

ljocky«'r'H  "  l)awn  of  AHtroiioniv,"  lOIi,  Oct. 

AMtifdioniv  aiKJ  Itcligioii,  Sir  F'idwin  Arnold,  NAR. 
Athictj.-  Yale.  .'.  W.  Allen,  MM. 

AtnioHphere,  A  New  lOlenuMit.  of  the,  James  Dowar,  MSR. 
Aucklan<l  CaHtle,  I'rocoutor  Vonul)leH,  UW. 
AiiMtralia:  % 

'i'lie  (irowtli  of  Aimtralia,  K.  R«\ver,  (!haut. 

Kiiinia,  an  AuMtralian  Watering  I'lace,   and   Its  IndustrioH, 
WR. 
Ftabylonla:   Tim  F^jirlient,  lllHtory  of  Habylonia,  QR,  Got. 
Itiicoii,  ii(»ger,  Ilerbtirt  Maxwell.  Mlack. 

I'. Iier,  iTerirv  Ward,  11.  II.  IhiweiH,  YM. 

I'..  .  I  iteak,  lllMfory  of  J.  Oldlleld,  UM. 

r.'  l;:Mmi  ;   The  SItnatlon  in  Melgiuui,  liuis  de  Fiorac.  NatR. 
I'."  '  ■villi'  find  A  »l  hur  tin  EngliMh  Ideuls,  Sarah  .1.  McNary,  l*Fj. 
li':haiit     Ml  .    Aiiniu,  liQ,  Oct. 
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Bible  and  Biblical  Criticism : 

Course  of  Thought  in  Ecclesiastes,  F.  B.  Denio,  BW. 

Divine  Element  of  Stories  of  Genesis,  W.  U   Harper,  BW. 
Bicycling  : 

Lena's  World  Tour  Awheel :  Through  the  Yunnan  Prov 
vince,  O. 

Bicycling  in  Bermuda,  P.  C.  Stuart,  O. 
Birds  : 

Feathered  Architects,  CJ. 

Our  Winged  House-Fellows,  Grant  Allen,  EIM. 
Blind  at  Play,  The,  F.  M.  Holmes,  Q. 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon : 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  McCl. 

Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte— I,  W.  M.  Sloane,  CM. 

House  Where  Napoleon  was  Born,  Ajaccio,  Caroline  Hol- 
land, EIM. 
Book-Covers,  The  Designing  of,  G.  Willets,  AI. 
Brazil : 

To  Rio  in  a  Sailing  Vessel,  H,  W.  Lanier,  FrL. 

The  New  Brazil,  H.  M.  Lane,  ChHA. 
Bretanic  Isles,  T.  H.  B.  Graham,  GM. 
Buchan,  Scotland,  QR,  Oct. 

Burns,  Robert :  The  Plowman  Poet,  Geo.  Holme,  MM. 
California  : 

A  Neglected  Mission  (San  Fernando  Rey),  Dorothea  Lum- 
mis,  CW. 

The  Vigilance  Committee  of  1856.— II,  A.  B.  Paul,  DM. 
Canada  :  The  Northwestern  Forces  of  Canada,  H.  J.  Wood- 
side,  O. 
Canals  : 

Future  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  JMSI. 

Proposed  Deep  Water  Way  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Ocean, 
JMSI. 

Advantage   of    the   Tehuantepec   Route,    E.    E.    Corthell, 
EngM. 
Carlyle,  Thomas : 

Handwriting  of  Carlyle,  J.  H.  Schooling,  Str,  Oct. 

The  Man  and  His  Message,  W.  J.  Dawson,  YM. 
Carpet  Weaving,  H.  Hendry,  GW. 

Catholicism,  Here  and  There  in,  Henry  A.  Adams,  CW. 
Catholic  rhurch  : 

Xestimony  of  the  Greek   Church   to    Roman  Supremacy, 
ACO,  Oct. 

Catholic  Church  and  the  Saloon,  Archbishop  Ireland.  NAR. 

Celtic  Literature  :  Three  Tales  of  the  Fiann,  W.  A.  Craigie, 
ScotR,  Oct. 
Chancery,  The  Beauties  of,  L.  E.  Chittenden,  GB. 
Child,  The  Primitive,  Louis  Robinson,  NAR. 
China  : 

The  Fighting  Force  of  China,  Lieut. -Col.   W.  E.  Gowan, 
NewR. 

China's  Reputation  Bubble,  H.  Knollvs,  Black. 

A  Ride  in  Hakkaland,  E.  E.  Irving,  Black. 

Caged  in  China,  S.  Lane-Poole,  EIM. 

The  Eastern  War  and  After :    A   Military    Study,    T.    A. 
Dodge,  F. 

Causes  Which  Led  to  the  War  in  the  East,  Kuma  Oishi,  A. 

The  Republic  of  Shanghai,  Mark  B.  Dunnel,  OM. 

In  the  City  of  Canton,  Florence  O'Driscoll,  CM. 

The  War  in  the  Orient,  Lucius  H.  Foote,  OM. 

American  Relations  with  China  and  Japan,  W.  E.  Griflas, 
NEM. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  Armies,  JMSI. 

The  War  Between  China  and  Japan,  JMSI. 
.     China  and  Japan  :  See  Under  Corea. 
China  Decoration  as  an  Industry,  C.  E.  Brady,  AA. 
Christianity  as  It  is  Preached,  B.  A.  Brooks,  A. 
Christians,  Faults  of  the  Early,  E.  P.  Burtt,  BW. 
Churches,  Impotence  of,  in  a  Manufacturing  Town,  W.  B. 

Hale,  P. 
Civic  Church,  Mr.  Stead's,  Joseph  Cook,  OD,  Oct. 
Civilization,  Origin  of,  F.  Legge,  ScotR,  Oct. 
Cleaning,  The  Chemistry  of,  v  .  Lewes,  PS. 
Club-Homes  for  Unmarried  Working  Men,  W.  Mofifatt,  Black. 
Colonial  Home  Rule  Question,  J.  MacLachlan,  WR. 
Colorado  River  :   The  Mighty  Colorado,  J.  A.  Young,  lA,  Oct. 
Commercial  Depressions  and  Business  Crises,  F.   C.  Howe, 

AJP 
Conway':  An  Old  Walled  Town,  CFM. 
Corea  : 

China,  Japan  and  Corea,  R.  S.  Gundry,  FR. 

The  Naval  War  in  the  East,  ER,  Oct. 

The  Chino-Japaneso  Conflict— and  After,  T.  Wade,  CR. 

The  Corean  Crux,  Demetrius  C.  Boulgcu-,  NC. 

A  Glance  at  Corea,  Alice  Salzmann,  KO. 

Corea,  ScotR.  Oct. 

The  Queen  ot  Coi(!a,  Frank  G.  Carpenter,  D»im. 
Corruption,  P(;liti.-ul  :  How  B»;Ht/)pp().SH  y  T.  K.  Will,  A. 
CoiHlca,  Ralph  Richardsou,  ScotGM,  Oct. 

CoHHacks  :  The  Cossack  as  Cowboy,  Soldier  and  Citizen,  Harp. 
Cranl)erri(^H  :  Whore  Rod  Cranberries  Grow,  W.  II.  Fischer, 

Doni. 
Crime,  MadtifSH  and,  GB. 
Crimea  in    Hf.t  and  IH(»»,  Kvelyn  Wood.  FR. 
(.'riiniruil  Luw.  (lontrjiHts  in  I'lnjilish  — I,  H.  L.  Carson,  GB. 
(;ruMtuc«»aiiH.  T.  II.  \i.  Sttlbl)in^f,  GW. 
(JuHtoniH  Union  for  the  HritiHli  lOniiiiro,  Silicon. 
Durinouth,  M.   MarlnK-(  ioidd,  HunM. 


Darwinism,  The  Newest,  St.  George  Mivart,  ACQ,  Oct. 
Darwinism,  Deficiencies  of.  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  OD,  Oct. 
Death  Rate :  How  the  New  YorK  Death  Rate  w^as  Reduced. 

N.  Straus,  F. 
Desertion,  A  Study  of  Military,  Lieut.  J.  P.  Finley,  US. 
Dogs  : 

Dogs  of  Celebrities,  Str,  Oct. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Dog,  Tighe  Hopkins,  LH. 
Dramatists,  Our  American,  Arthur  Hornblow,  MM. 
Drawing  for  Reproduction,  Ernest  Knauft't,  AA. 
Dress  :     The  Underclothing  Question,  S.  W.  Beck.  NewR. 
Drummond's  *'  Ascent  of  Man,"  LQ,  Oct. 
Dufferin's  (Lady)  Poems  and  Works,  QR,  Oct 
Ecuador,  A  General  View  of,  A.  McLean,  MisR. 
Education  : 

Inspiration  in  Education,  John  E.  Bradley,  Ed. 

Froebel  from  a  Psychological  Standpoint,  E.  F.  Buchner,  Ed. 

Education  in  Brazil,  H.  M.  Lane,  ChHA. 

School  Supply  in  the  Middle  Ages,  A.  F.  Leach,  CR. 

Etoniana,  Walter  Durnford,  NatR. 

Malvern  College,  W.  C.  Sargent,  LudM. 
Egypt : 

The  Patriotic  Movement  of  1893,  LQ,  Oct. 

Egyptian  Temples,  R.  W.  Jalland,  NH. 

Side-Lights  on  the  Exploitation  of  Egypt,  F.  C.  Penfield^ 
NAR. 
Electricity : 

What  Electricity  Is,  NSR,  Oct. 

Domestic  Electric  Light  Plants,  N.  W.  Perry,  EngM. 

Storage  Batteries  for  Electric  Traction,  CasM. 
Emotional  Attitudes,  John  Dewey,  PsyR. 
Emotional  Expres.'^ion,  The  Origin  of,  PsyR. 
Emerson,  The  Religion  of,  W.  H.  Savage,  A. 
Encyclical,  ijemarks  Upon  the  Popes,  Cardinal  Gibbons.  ACQ> 

Oct. 
England  and  the  Coming  Thunderstorm,  Felix  Boh,  NC. 
English  History  : 

Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

English  Towns  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  ER,  Oct.    • 
Epitaphs,  J  J.  Doherty,  M. 

Ericsson,  John,  the  Engineer— II,  W.  C.  Church,  CasM.. 
Europe  :  The  Balance  of  Power,  James  Hutton,  GM. 
Evolution  : 

Babies  and  Monkeys,  G.  S.  Buckman,  NC. 

Evolution  and  Design,  M. 

Criticism   of   Recent   Pantheistic   Evolution,  J.    J.  Ming, 
ACQ,  Oct. 
Fiction  : 

Novels  of  Adventure  and  Manners,  QR,  Oct. 

Modern  Novels,  Lady  Magnus,  GW. 

A  Dominant  Note  of  Some  Recent  Fiction,  T.  Bradfield, 
WR. 

The  Strike  of  a  Sex,  QR,  Oct. 

The  Use  of  Dialect  in  Fiction,  F.  H.  Trench,  Ata. 

Magazine   Fiction  and  How  Not  to  Write  it,  F.  M.  Bird,. 
Lipp. 
Finance  :  The  Monometallist  Creed,  H.  D.  Macleod.  NC. 
Fires :  Causes  and  Effects  of  Great  Forest  Fires,  J.  Gifford, 

EngM. 
Fishes:  The  Struggle  for  Life  in  the  Deep,  N.  Pike,  FrL. 
Fishing,  Drake's  Bay.  J.  H   Griftes,  OM. 
Fitzgerald,  Edward,  Letters  of,  ER,  Oct. 

Fluorescence  and  Phosphorescence,  James  Dewar,  NSR,  Oct. 
Forefathers'  Day,  J.  Twichell,  Treas. 
Forestry,  British,  Back. 
Football  in  94,  Walter  Camp,  O. 
French  Literature  : 

Some  French  NoveMsts,  Black. 

French  and  English  Literature:    A  National  Contrast,  WR. 
Froude,  James  Anthony,  D,  Nov.  1. 
Fruit  Farming  : 

A  Cambridge  Fruit  Farm,  LudM. 

Fruit  Ranching,  A.  C.  Twist,  NC. 
Fur  Trade  of  London,  CJ. 
Gambling  :  About  Gambling  Systems,  CJ. 
Geol(^gical  Science,  Value  of,  to  Man,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Chaut. 
Germany  : 

The  Germany  of  To  day,  Sidney  Whitman,  Chaut. 

The  Legislature  of  the  German  Empire,  J.  W.  Burgess, 
Chaut. 
Gibbon  as  a  Soldier,  Major  Uolden,  Mac. 
Gibraltar,  TB. 

Glaciers  of  Greenland,  The,  Angelo  Haili>rin,  PS. 
Gladstone,  W.  10.,  t)n  Heresy  and  Sehisiu.  ChQ.  Oct.;  LO.  Oet. 
Glastonbury,  The  Ancient  fiuke  Village  at.  H.  Walker,  liH 
tiH\>Ufester  :   Musings  in  an  Old  (.Jarden,  Dean  Spenco,  Ata. 
God,  Man's  Coneeption  of,  J.  W.  Smith,  BW. 
Gold  I'roduction,   rh»>  World's,  T    A.  liiclmrd.  EngM. 
Golf:  Th.»  Ytwir'sGolf,  Mac. 

Gosse,  I'Mmuiid,  Poetry  of,  A.  C.  Beusiui,  NewR. 
Gre»<k  I'ai.yi  i,  CliQ,  0»t. 

Gr»<enland,  The  ( ilafU<rs  of,  .\ngelo  H«<i1prill,  PS. 
Iladi  iaii's  Ode  ti>  His  .Soul,  W    Kv»<rette,  AM 
Ilai)sl>urgt>rM,  Tln(  Unhappy,  11.  W.  Fiseher.  MM. 
Harvest  .Si-enes,  Italian,  luuu'ietta  l>  .Skiiuior.  CW 
HawthorneH  in  U»mi«>.x,  The,  Uo»«e  Hawthornt*  Lathroit,  I'M 
Health:    How   to  Make  the  Most  of  Life,  It.  W    Ulv  htu-d«v>ii, 
l<..ng 
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Hegel's  Conception  of  Freedom,  S.  W.  Dyde,  PR. 
Helmholtz,  Hermann  von.  A.  W.  Riicker,  FR. 
Hill.  David  B..  Political  Career  and  Character  of,  F. 
Hindu  Kush  Region,  Eastern,  Col.  A.  G.  Durand,  CR. 
Historv  : 
Prof.  Flint  on  the  Philosophy  of  History.  ER.  Oct. 
The  Lo^ic  of  History.  R.  M.  Wenley,  ScotR,  Oct. 
Holland.  Wilhelmina,  Queen  of,  Emma  Brewer,  GOP. 
Holmes.  Oliver  Wendell : 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  John  W.  Chadwick,  F. 
English  Tributes  to  Holmes.  D,  Nov.  1. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  RR. 
Holy  Coat.  The  Blood  Stains  on  the.  Emile  Gautier,  NSR. 
Hops  :   The  Field  for  Hops  in  Idaho,  J.  M.  Goodwin,  lA.  Oct. 
Horses :   The  Horse,  X.  S.  Shaler,  Scrib. 
Howard.  Major-General  O.  O.,  Interviewed,  Chaut. 
Hunt  The,  Robert  S.  Osborne,  MM. 

Human  Race.  Beginnings  of  the.  William  Haves  Ward,  HomR. 
Hydraulic  Machine  Tools.  R.  H.  Tweddell,  CasM. 
Hydrogen,  The  Liquefaction  of,  NSR. 
Inabecility,  Relation  of,  to  Pauperism  and  Crime,  Martha  L. 

Clark,  A. 
Immigration  and  the  Land  Question,  C.  J.  Buell,  A. 
India  : 
Di.scontent  in  India.  WR, 
Native  India  and  England.  T.  Beck,  NatR. 
Indian  Arts  and  Crafts.  GT. 
The  Brotherhood  of  India.  A. 

A  Painter's  Impressions  of  Raj  poo  tana,  E.  L.  Weeks,  Harp. 
Indians : 
How  Shall  the  Indians  be  Educated  ?  J.  H.  Kyle,  NAR. 
The  Military  Service  of  Indians.  Major  E.  P.  Ewers,  JMSI. 
The  Sioux  Mythology.  C.  A.  Eastman,  PS. 
The  Religion  of  the  Sioux,  Lieut.  W.  H.  Wassell,  Harp. 
The  Indians  in  the  United  States,  MisR 
Individualism  :     Pseudo-Individualism,  A.  Withy.  WR. 
Individuality,  Personality  and.  Henry  A.  Mott.  Men 
In.sects,  Injuries  and  Benefits  of,  B.  G.  Johns,  SunM. 
Ireland  : 
What  Has  Become  of  Home  Rule  ?    J.  E.  Redmond,  NC. 
"Justice  to  England,"  Edward  Dicey,  NC. 
Lord  Mars  Home  Rule  Bill,  S.  Erskme,  DR,  Oct. 
Dual  Ownership  of  Land  a  Myth.  G.  McDermot.  CW. 
Iron  :     How  Iron  is  Made— I,  John  Birkinbine,  CasM. 
The  First  Iron  Casting  in  America,  A.  Spies,  CasM. 
Irrigation  : 
The  Art  of  Irrigation,  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  lA,  Oct. 
Public  Opinion  and  the  Irrigation  Congress,  I  A,  Oct. 
Italy : 
Roba  d'ltalia.  Clare  S.  Strong,  GM. 
Italian  Harv«;.st  .S<,'eijes,  Henrietta  D.  Skinner,  CW. 
Ja^an : 
England's  New  Treaty  with  Japan,  M.  J.  Farrelley,  Mac. 
Japanene  CuHtomH.  A.  H.  Savage-Landor,  FR. 
Japan  and  China :  S<'e  L'nder  Conta. 
The  A\u(m  of  North<-rn  Japan,  Henry  f.  Finck,  O. 
The  Land  of  the  .Mikado.  J.  C.  Hopkins.  EngM. 
JefferieH,  Richard,  as  a   Dewtriptive   Writer,    Irving   MQutz, 

GM. 
.Ionmali.''m  :  Wc^men's  NewHpaiKTH,  FR. 
Kantian  Bibliography.  (German— X.  Eri<'h  Adickes,  PR. 
Kipling,  Hudyard:  >fy  V\mt  liooW,  McCl. 
Kit^rhenx  for  the  I'eople  in  Vieriim,  Edith  Sellers,  NC. 
Knownothiugism,  The  Threatened  Revival  of,  C.  R<)bin«<wi. 

A  J  P. 
Lalxir : 
The  H4;port  of  the  Lalx^jr  CoinniiHHion.  ER,  Oct. 
The  Plea  ffir  a  Living  Wage.  L   H,  PhelpH,  Pk-onR.  Oct. 
Ooveriiinent  SweutiUK  in  Clothing  Contracts,  J.  Macd<jnald, 

NewH. 
K'Klety  and  S\  I        *'     ■         ■.   •      .  KKeon. 
The  Theory  ol  ,  Slv-on. 

Co...   ,    .r,H  I'.  ....^ \mK  SEcon. 

^'*  tie  and  the  Uurnmti  Economists,  F.  W. 

J  Oct. 

The  W;i«e  LiiriioiM  Iaihh  During  the  DepresHion,  8.  W.  Dike, 

J,.  ...    ,  .,  _,     ,.    with  tho  Unemploye«l,  All<'e  R.  BrewM 

Lie  .,i,i,.,v  f,  ,f  ( ;<«ntlewonien,  Ata. 

I^'i'  in  ill  rtuh,  lA.  Oct. 

I'"'  KiiKlihh.  I>,  Nov    1. 

[..egiil  Ivlii!  atioii  111  Hi.    I  ijited  .Sliit4-M.  f^ytiii  R   .Meekltm  R[{ 
LlbrarieM:  A  PajH^r  on   .Mllit.ry  LibturleH— I,  II.  *V.  Clirttson, 

JM.SI. 
Line', In.  Kirnt  Plot,  to  AH«aMMiiuit<\  (!.  MolT.-tt.  M<('1. 
Liquor  Traffic,  bishop  Watterson  ond  Mgr.  HaUjill  on  the, 

OI>.  Oct. 
I<lt«Tn»iire  • 

Ti  *  •  ■     T  E.  n.  Liieon  WfttM/»n.  GM. 

I-  re  :  A  Contnuit,  WK. 

H^.*..     - ,.,..  ....i„ k. 

Ix'Ti'loii  : 

We>,t.rfiln»tt«ir,  WalNir  B.wiint.  P.MM. 

Miiiil'ljml  l'r>#blernji  of  London,  Thn  I<or»l  Mayor,  NAIt. 
f<oiidoii  Goveriinieiit,  : 

Th<«  AiiialgmriuMoii  of  London,  Knxlerlc  Ilurrlnon,  (JR. 


The  Future  Government  of  London,  G.  L.  Gomme,  CR. 
Lonsdale  Papers,  ER,  Oct. 
Loti,  Pierre,  Mary  J.  Onahan,  CW. 
Lourdes,  Glimpses  of,  CW. 
Madness  and  Crime,  GB. 

Mails,  The  Transatlantic,  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  NAR. 
Malthus  at  the  Hands  of  Recent  Critics,  T.  N,  Carver,  AO^. 
Man,  Isle  of  :  CR  ;  DR,  Oct.;  ScotR,  Oct.;  QR,  Oct. 
Manchester  Municipality  at  Work,  F.  Dolman,  NewR. 
Mandolin  Without  a  Master,  C.  L.  Hildreth,  Dem. 
Manual  Training— I,  C.  H.  Henderson,  PS 
Memory,    An    Experimental    Study   of,    E    A.   Kirkpatrick, 

PsyR. 
Meredith's  (George)  Nature  Poetry,  W.  P.  Revell,  WR. 
Mexico : 
Glimpses  of  Mexican  Life,  H.  S.  G.  Macdonald,  CanM. 
The  Mexican  Army,  Capt.  F.  H.  Hardie.  JMSI. 
Microbes.    Influence   of   Heat   and  Cold  Upon,  Lawrence 
IrweU.  NSR 
Milk :  Sterilized  Milk  Societies,  J.  L.  Levy,  Men. 
Missals,  Venetian,  H.  P.  Home,  FR. 
Missions:    Annual  Survey  of   the   Work   of  the   American 

Board,  MisH. 
Monasteries  :  Einsiedeln,  O.  Shipley,  M. 
Money,  The  Functions  of,  E.  L.  Rector,  AJP. 
Montenegro  and  Its  Borderlands,  GJ. 

Moral  Obligation,  The  Consciousness  of,  J.  G.  Schurman,  PR. 
Morocco,  Past  and  Present,  LQ,  Oct. 
Mortgage  Banking  in  Germany,  D.  M.  Frederiksen,  QJEcon, 

Oct. 
Motion,  Emma  M.  Caillard,  GW. 
Municipal  Government : 

Manchester  Municipality  at  Work,  F.  Dolman,  NewR. 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  M. 
Mythology,  The  Sioux,  C.  A.  Eastman,  PS. 
Natural  History :  Leafless  Woods  and  Grey  Moorlands,  NatR, 
Navies ; 
What  is  Imperial  Defence  ?    Admiral  Colomb,  NatR. 
The  Royal  Navy  Three  Hundred  Years  Ago.  H.  Jones,  GW. 
Reorganization  of  the  Personnel  of  the  Navy,   T.  McAdoo» 
NAR 
Newspaper  Correspondent,  The  Washington,  E.  J.  Gibsoii, 

Lipp 
New  Zealand,  Rabbits  in,  J.  N.  Ingram,  Lipp. 
Niagara  Falls  in  Harness,  A.  V.  Abbott,  FrL. 
Nickel  Industry,  Present  Status  of  the,  W.  L.  Austin,  EngM. 
Nonconformist  Forebodings,  J.  G.  Rv)gors,  NC. 
Norway  :  Rambles  in  Norsk  Finmarken,  G.  Lindesay,  FR. 
Oubliettes,  S.  Baring-Gould,  CFM. 
Palestine : 
Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  GJ. 
Jerusalem,  C.  R.  Conder,  ScotR,  Oct. 
Paraguay,  LQ,  Oct. 
Parliamentary : 
A  Sham  Crusade  ;  House  of  Lords,  NatR. 
The  Parliaments  of  the  World,  J.  T.  Kay,  NC. 
Paasion  Play  at  Jerusalem,  R.  F.  Moncrieft,  SuiiH. 
Pati'iit   Law.s  :     Are  Our  Patent  Laws  Iniquitous  ?    H.  01&- 

ri<h,  A.IP. 
Panth«'isti(;  Evolution.  Criticism  of  Recent,  J.  J.  Ming,  ACQ. 
Pavements,  A.sphalt.  .lAKS,  Sept. 
Perez,  Antonio.  M    A.  S.  Hume,  NC. 
Personality  and  Individualitv,  Henry  A.  Mott,  Men. 
Philo.sophy  :     A  New  Theory  of  tho  Absolute,  Prof.  Seth,  CR. 
Phosphate.s  :     Hedoiida  and  It.s  Pho.si)liateH,  F.  W.  Morse,  PS. 
Photogiaphy  :     S(>e  coiitentH  of  WPAl  ;  PA. 
Photogra^iliy.  Artistic,  H«'rhert  O.  Warner,  AI. 
Phrases '1  ijieed  Homewards,   Mac. 
Pigeon.s  of  London,  Harry  How.  Str,  Oct. 
Pilgrims,  Land  of  the,  Allan  Eri<',  CanM. 
PiraleH  :     Tho  Sea   Robbers  of    New   York,   T.   A.  Janvier, 

Harp. 
Play.  K(lu<'ational  Value  of.  .1.  T;.  TTugliCH,  EdUA. 
P.M-try  :     1  )evelopnient  of  ICnglish  Metrics,  w.  Larminie,  CR. 
political  Corruption  :  How  iJeHt  Oppo.so  t  T."E.  Will,  A. 
Pope  Leo  .\ill  : 

'fo  the  Kulers  and  Nations  of  tho  World,  ACQ,  Oct. 

ReinarkH   upon   tho  Pope's   Encyclical,   Cardinal   Gibbons, 

ACQ,  Oct 
poverty.  How  to  Abolish.  Florence  A.  Burleigh,  AJP. 
Prini-eton,  The  Spirit  and  Ideals  of,  A.  F.  West,  EdRA. 
I'rivaey.  Tlie  Right  t(.,  ( J  H. 
Privateer  Aiunntt,  The.  .1.  (J.  Morse.  NMM. 
Provi'iiee,  Tin*  ChurehoM  of.  Mrs.  S.  Van  KenHsolaor,  CM. 
pMyehology,  Physiology  and  Pt^dagogics,  T.  IIuglu>H,  .Jr.,  ACQ, 

o.t. 
RaliltitH  in  New  Zealand,  J.  N   Ingram,  Liiip. 
RailwavH  : 

The  WeMt  Chicago  Street  Railway  Tunnel,  V.  V.  Weston, 
JAKS,  S.pt. 

EiiKlish  Kallroad  Methods.  H    (J.  Prout,  Scrib. 

ReoHonjibje  Railway  KateH,  H.  T.  Newconib,  A  A  PS. 

I)lHeuMstoiiM  on    Kaihvay    MiinageiiuMit  In    i'mssia,    F.    W. 
TanHsig.  Q.IIOeon.  Oct,. 
Kanioiia,  A  Tragic  He(|iie|  to,  ICdwjird  W.  Howell,  RR. 
IC'HtanraiitH,  Old  New  York,  lOdgar  l-'awcett,  Lipp. 
RevivalM,  I''.  C.  Igleharl,  Treas. 
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Rocky  Mountains  :  Pike's  Peak  by  Moonlight,  FrL. 
ilome,  Ancient :  The  Tray:edy  of  the  Ctesars,  QR,  Oct. 
Rossetti,  Oliristina  G.,  Sarah  A.  Tooley,  YW. 
Rousseauism  Revived,  OR,  Oct. 

Russia  :  Bargaining  in  Russia,  Isabel  F.  Hapgood,  Lipp. 
Sachs,  Hans,  Karl  Blind,  NatR, 

Sacritice,  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Idea  of,  R.  Gross- 
man, Men. 
Saloon,  The  Catholic  Church  and  the.  Archbishop  Ireland, 

NAR. 
Sanitary  Delusions,  Felix  Oswald,  NSR. 
Sardou,  Victorien,  A  W.  Howard,  MM. 
School  Board  of  London  : 

The  School  Board  Election,  E.  L.  Stanley,  NewR. 

The  Bible  in  Elementary  Schools,  J.  G.  Fitch,  NC. 

The  London  School  Board  at  Work,  W.  J.  Gordon,  LH. 
Science : 

What  is  Science  ?  NSR. 

The  Battles  of  Science,  NSR. 

Unsolved  Problems  of  Science,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  PS. 
Scindia,  Maharajah  of  Gwalior,  R.  Blathwayt,  Str,  Oct. 
Scottish  History  • 

Tudor  Intrigues  in  Scotland,  ScctR,  Oct. 

The  Master  Masons  of  Scotland,  ScotR,  Oct. 
Secession,  Seward's  Attitude  Toward.  F.  Bancroft,  AM. 
Serpents,  The  Cobra  and  Other,  G.  R.  O'Reilly,  PS. 
Shamrock,  A  Hunt  for  the,  F.  B.  Sawvel,  Ed. 
Sheridan  Family,  ER,  Oct. 

Ship-Building,  English  and  American,  J.  S.  Jeans,  CasM. 
Shorthand  :   See  contents  of  Sten  ;  S  J. 
Smith,  Henry,  an  Old- World  Parson,  Mac. 
Socialism :  Christian  Socialism,  Duke  of  Argyll,  NC. 
Society,  Organic  Concept  of,  S.  N.  Patten,  AAPS. 
Sociological  Revival,  The  New,  Lewis  G.  Janes,  SEcon. 
Space  Perception,  Experiments  in — II,  J.  H.  Hyslop,  PsyR. 
Spiritualism,  Two  Modern  Views  of,  A. 
Star  Chamber,  The  Court  of— IX,  J.  D.  Lindsay,  GB. 
Statistics,  Abuse  of,  QR,  Oct. 
Stead's  Civic  Church,  Joseph  Cook,  OD,  Oct. 
Steam,  Superheated,  W.  C.  Unwin,  CasM. 
SteamlDoating  :    The    Mississippi    Roustabout,    S.    Cooley, 

NEM. 
Stratford  de  Redclifife,  Lord,  Stanley-Lane  Pool,  NatR. 
Swansea,  Lord,  and  Swansea,  F.  Dolman,  EIM. 
Syriac  Gospels,  Discovered  1892,  J.  R.  Harris,  CR. 
Tariff  Situation,  Non-Partisan  View  of  the,  E.  E.  Russell, 

AJP. 
Tax,  The  New  Income,  Charles  F.  Dunbar,  QJEcon,  Oct. 
Telegraphs  :  The  Nerves  of  the  World,  J.  Munro,  LH. 
Temperance  Problem,  Past  and  Future,  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  F. 
Tennyson,  Lord  : 

The  Trees  and  Flowers  of  Tennyson,  TB. 

Tennyson's  Turncoat :  "  The  Churchwarden  and  the  Curate," 
WR. 

Tennyson's  Theology,  Eugene  Parsons,  MR. 


Teresa,  Santa,  ChQ,  Oct. 

Terra  Cotta,  Use  of,  in  Modern  Buildings,  C.  M.  R.  Twose 
EngM.  •' 

Thackeray's  Place  in  Literature,  Frederic  Har;"ison,  F. 
Theatres  and  the  Drama  : 

1  ostume  on  the  Stage,  Percy  Anderson,  FrL. 

The  Clown  in  tHe  "  Twelfth  Night,"  W.  Townseud,  CauM. 

The  Stage  as  an  Educator,  J.  P.  Walton,  WR. 
Thieves  in  New  York,  Making  of,  J.  A.  Riis,  CM. 
Thompson,  Francis,  LQ,  Oct. 

Towers,  Round,  and  Irish  Art,  F.  T.  Hodgson,  CanM. 
Treasury,  The  Peril  of  the,  George  S.  Boutwell,  NAR. 
Trumbull  as  a  Socialist,  SEcon, 
Tugs  and  Towing,  H.  Russell,  PMM. 
Turkey,  The  Press  in,  H.  A.  Salmone,  NC. 
Typhoid  Fever  and  the  Epidemic  at  Iron  wood,  Mich.,  JAES 

Sept. 
Universities  ; 

Recollections  of  Oxford  in  the  Seventies,  SunM. 

Young  Cambridge  of  To-day,  Q. 
Vega,  Lope  de,  QR,  Oct. 

Vigilance  Committee  of  1856—11,  A.  B.  Paul,  OM. 
Vinelaud,  Where  Was,  David  Boyle,  CanM. 
Wales  :  A  Nook  of  North  Wales,  Black. 
Washington  in  Lincoln's  Time,  Noah  Brooks,  CM. 
Watch  Schools,  The  Swiss,  T.  B.  Willson,  PS. 
Waterford,  Louisa,  Marchioness  of,  LQ,  Oct. 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  A  Fallacy  of  the,  Ella  W.  Winston,  AJP. 
Wellington,  Duke  of.  Lord  Roberts,  PMM. 
West  Indies:    The  Rebellion  in  Jamaica,  J.  W.  Fortescue, 

Mac. 
Whaling  Industry,  The,  H.  L.  Aldrich,  EngM. 
Whist :  Duplicate  Whist,  G.  Fletcher,  NewR. 
Wilson,  W.  L.,  as  a  Tariff  Reform  Leader,  H.  L.  Nelson,  P. 
Wolves  :  The  Wolf  and  the  Dog,  T.  Hopkins,  LH. 
Women : 

Woman's  Work  in  American  Missions,  Mrs.  E.  Curtis,  MisB. 

Economic  Functions  of  Woman,  E.  T.  Devine,  AAPS. 

American  Girls'  Art  Club  in  Paris,   Emily  M.   Aylward, 
Scrib. 

The  Renaissance  of  Woman,  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  NAR. 

A  Woman  in  the  Mackenzie  Delta— II,  Elizabeth  Taylor,  O. 

The  Strike  of  a  Sex,  QR,  Oct. 

Some  Thoughts  on  the  Woman  Question,  Black. 

Are  Women  Inferior  to  Men  ?    Sarah  Grand  and  Others, 
YW. 

The  Property  of  Children  and  Married  Women,  W.  C.  Maude, 
M. 

Woman's  Work :  Its  Value  and  Possibilities,  P.  Hird,  GOP. 

Woman's  Work  in  the  Home,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  YW. 

Venice  and  l^'  er  Women,  Miss  Roberts,  MP. 
Wordsworth,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  FR. 

Wroxeter,  Shropshii  e,  The  English  Pompeii,  C.  Edwards,  CJ. 
Yale,  Athletic,  J.  W.  Allen,  MM. 
Zero,  Search  for  the  Absolute,       J.  W.  Dam,  McCl. 


The  second  volume  of  the  REVIEW  OE  REVIEWS  for  the  year  18(^4 
will  be  ready  on  December  /,  and  will  include  the  six  numbers  dated 
from  July  to  December^  inclusive.  These  numbers _  delivered  to  us  un- 
boundy  postage  or  express  prepaid^  will  be  bound  and  returnedy  charges 
prepaid  by  us,  for  75  ce^its  a  volume.  Back  ^lumbers  for  filling  out  vol- 
times  ca?i  be  supplied  as  far  back  as  April,  i8i)2.  For  this  specific 
purpose  we  charge  20  coits  a  number. 
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